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INTRODUCTION. 


The  diTiflion  of  the  Realties  of  the  ha- 
man  mind  into  Understanding  and  WUl*  is 
▼ery  ancient,  and  haa  been  very  generallv 
adopted;  the  former  comprehending  aU 
our  SpeeulaHve,  the  latter  all  our  Active 
power8.*f- 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  onr  Ma- 
ker, that  man  shonld  be  an  aetive  and  not 
merely  a  q>eculatiye  being.  For  this  pur- 
pose^ certain  active  powers  have  been  given 
tdm,  limited  indeed  in  many  respects,  but 
suited  to  his  rank  and  place  in  the  crea- 
tion. 

Onr  business  is  to  manage  these  powers, 
by  proposing  to  ourselves  the  best  ends, 
planning  the  most  proper  system  of  con- 
duet  that  is  in  our  power,  and  executing  it 
with  industry  and  zeal.  This  is  true  wis- 
dom; this  is  the  very  intention  of  our 
being. 

Everything  virtnous  and  praiseworthy 
must  lie  in  the  right  use  of  our  power ; 
everything  vicious  and  blameable  in  the 
abuse  of  it    What  is  not  within  the  sphere 

«  8m  abovtt,  pu  848,  •,  note  f. 

The  dirtolon  of  the  powers  into  thoM  of  the  Un- 
denlemdimg  and  tboM  of  the  Witt,  it  rery  oMectlon. 
•Me;  It  to,  aa  I  have  before  obterred,  taken  ftom  the 
Peripatetic  dItUnction  of  thew  into  gnoitie  or  cogniU 
the.  and  aretHe  or  t^peiaU  ;  but  the  original  division 
U  far  preferable  to  the  harrowed;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  term  Undentanding  usually  and  properly 
denotes  only  a  part-^ba  higher  part-.of  the  cognitive 
fiuniltles,  and  is  then  exclusive  of  sense,  imagination, 
memory,  *e^  which  it  is  now  intended  to  Include 
In  the  second  place,  the  terra  Wm  is  also  usually 
and  properly  limited  to  our  higher  appetencies,  or 
rational  determinations,  as  opposed  to  our  lower  ap. 
petendcs,  or  irrational  desires,  which  last,  however. 
It  is  bete  employed  to  comprehend.  In  the  thiid 
plaee.  both  the  original  and  borrowed  divUions  are 
improper,  inaamncb  as  they  either  exclude  or  improb 
pcriy  include  a  third  great  class  of  mental  i^ano. 
pgna    the  phenomena  of  FeOtng.'^H. 

t  Tbe  distribution  of  our  powers  into  SpeeUtaUvt 
and  AcUve,  is  also  very  ol^ectionable.  Independently 
of  the  oltfectkm  common  to  it  with  that  Into  the 
powers  of  the  understending  and  tbe  powers  of  the 
wlO^-that  the  Fedinfft  are  excluded  or  improperly 
*""""''■*'"■'  ■'  itionspeculiar  to  itself, 
k,  or  TVory,  is  a  certain 
a  of  knowledge  t  therefore. 


t  is  liable  to 
In  tbe  Ant  ptoce, 
kind  or  certain  api^. 

aMCttiotim  U  not  a  proper  term  by  wHich  to  denote 
the  cognitive  operations  in  generaL  In  the  second 
pbc«,  neaUatkn  and  knoiMoe  are  not  opposed  to 
odtoi,  but  to  praeUct  or  dMng,  or,  as  it  UlMst  ex. 
pressed  in  German,  (fas  HoiMldh.  ^McicbKiiw  powers 
?^  not.  therefore,  to  have  been  opposed  to  a4iiife. 
In  the  thitd  place,  the  dIstlncUon  of  active  powers  Is 
in  Itself  vidous,  because  it  does  not  distinguish,  or 
^rtinguishcs  wrongly.  ^eMoels  opposed  to  Wfitw; 
but  It  Is  not  here  intended  to  be  said,  that  the  oogni. 
Uve  sowers  are  Inactive  j  but  merely  that  the  action 


of  the  powers  of  appetency  is  diflbrent  In  kind  from 
action  of  the  powers  of  knowledge    The  term 


the 


,  therefore,  express  what  was  meant, 
or  rather  does  Aprem  what  was  not  meant.  It  to  to 
he  observed,  however,  that  the  Ekigltsh  language  to 
very  deftctlve  In  terms  lequtolte  to  denote  the  dto. 
twctions  la  question.— H. 
[1-4] 


of  our  power  cannot  be  imputed  to  us  either 
for  blame  or  praise.  These  are  self-evi- 
dent truths,  to  whidi  every  unprejudiced 
mind  yields  an  immediate  and  invincible 
assent.     [2] 

Knowledge  derives  its  value  from  this, 
that  it  enhuges  our  power,  and  directs  us 
in  the  application  of  it.  For,  in  the  right 
employment  of  our  active  power  consists  all 
the  honour,  dignity,  and  worth,  of  a  man, 
and,  in  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  it»  all 
vice,  corruption,  and  depravity. 

We  are  distinguished  from  the  brute  ani- 
mals, not  less  by  our  active  than  by  our 
speculative  powers. 

The  brutes  are  stimulated  to  various  ac- 
tions by  their  instincts,  by  their  appetites, 
by  their  passions.  But  they  seem  to  be 
necessarilv  determined  by  the  strongest  im- 
pulse, without  any  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment. Therefore  we  do  not  blame  them 
for  what  they  do ;  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  think  that  they  blame  themselves.  They 
may  be  trained  up  by  discipline,  but  cannot 
be  governed  by  law.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  thev  have  the  conception  of  a  law,  or 
of  ito  obligation. 

Man  is  capable  of  acting  from  motives  of 
a  higher  nature.  He  perceives  a  dignity  and 
WOI&  in  one  course  of  conduct,  a  demerit 
and  turpitude  in  another,  which  brutes 
have  not  the  capacity  to  discern. 

He  perceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  act  the 
worthy  and  the  honourable  pa^  whether 
his  appetites  and  passions  incite  him  to  it 
or  to  the  contraj^.  When  he  sacrifices 
the  gratification  of  the  strongest  appetites 
or  passions  to  duty,  this  is  so  fitf  from  di- 
minishing the  merit  of  his  conduct,  that  it 
neatiy  increases  it,  and  affords,  upon  re- 
flection, an  inward  satia&ction  and  triumph, 
of  which  brute-animals  are  not  susceptible. 
When  he  acts  a  contrary  part,  he  has  a 
conseiousneBS  of  demerit,  to  which  they  are 
no  less  strangers.     [31 

Since,  therefore,  ^e  active  powers  of 
man  nudce  so  important  a  part  oi  hb  con- 
stitution, and  distinguish  him  so  eminently 
from  his  fellow-animals,  they  deserve  no 
less  to  be  the  subject  of  philosophical  dis- 
quisition than  his  mtellectual  powers. 

A  just  knowledge  of  our  powers,  whether 
mtellectual  or  active,  is  so  fkr  of  real  im- 
portance to  us,  as  it  aids  us  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them.  And  every  man  must  ac- 
knowledffe,  that  to  act  properly  is  much 
more  vijuable  than  to  tiunk  justiy  or  rea- 
son acutely.      [4]      Digitized  by  VjUUV  It: 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  TBS  NOTION  OP  ACllVX  POWXB. 

To  consider  gravely  what  u  meant  by 
Active  Powety  may  seem  altogether  unne- 
oeflsary,  and  to  be  mere  trifling.  It  is  not 
a  term  of  art,  but  a  conmion  word  in  our 
language,  used  every  day  in  discourse,  even 
by  the  vulgar.  We  find  words  of  the  same 
meaning  in  all  other  languages ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  perfectly 
understood  by  all  men  who  understand  the 
Epglinh  language. 

I  believe  all  this  is  true,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  explain  a  word  so  well  under- 
stood, and  to  shew  that  it  has  a  meaning, 
reqmres  an  apology. 

The  apology  is,  That  this  tenn,  so  well 
understood  by  the  vulgar,  has  been  darkened 
by  philosophers,  who,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances,  have  found  great  difficul- 
ties about  a  thing  which,  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, seems  perfectly  clear. 

This  has  been  the  more  easily  effected, 
because  Power  is  a  thing  so  much  of  its  own 
kind,  and  so  simple  in  its  nature^  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  loncal  definition.     [6] 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  manv 
thmss  perfectly  understood,  and  of  which 
we  have  clear  and  distinct  conceptions, 
which  cannot  be  logically  defined.  No  man 
ever  attempted  to  define  magnitude ;  yet 
there  is  no  word  whose  meaning  is  more 
distinctly  or  more  generally  understood. 
We  cannot  give  a  logical  definition  of  thought, 
of  duration,  of  number,  or  of  motion. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  such  things, 
they  give  no  light  They  may  give  a  synony- 
mous word  or  phrase,  but  it  will  proba- 
bly be  a  worse  for  a  better.  If  they  will 
ddSne,  the  definition  will  either  be  grounded 
upon  a  hypothens,  or  it  will  du>ken  the 
subject  rather  than  throw  light  upon  it. 


The  Aristotelian  definition  of  motion--that 
it  is  ^'  Actus  entU  in  potential  qvatenus  in 
potentia,**  has  been  justly  censured  by  mo- 
dem philosophers;*  yet  I  think  it  is  matched 
by  what  a  celebrated  modem  philosopher 
has  given  us,  as  the  most  accurate  definition 
of  beliefs  to  wit,  *'  That  it  is  a  lively  idea 
related  to  or  associated  with  a  present  im- 
pression. '*  {''  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,** 
vol  i.  p.  172.)  "  Memory,*'  according  to 
the  same  philosopher,  "  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  repeat  our  impressions,  so  as  that 
they  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  their 
first  vivacity,  and  are  somewhat  interme- 
diate betwixt  an  idea  and  an  impression.** 

Euclid,  if  his  editors  have  not  done  him 
injustice,  has  attempted  to  define  a  right 
line,  to  define  unity,  ratio,  and  num^r. 
But  these  definitions  are  good  for  nothing. 
We  may  indeed  suspect  them  not  to  be 
Euclid's;  because  they  are  never  once 
quoted  in  the  Elements,  and  are  of  no  use. 

I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  define 
Active  Power,  that  I  may  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  censure ;  but  shall  offer  some  ob- 
servations that  may  lead  us  to  attend  to  the 
conception  we  have  of  it  in  our  own  minds. 

1.  Power  is  not  an  object  of  any  of  our 
external  senses,  nor  even  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness.-f*     [7] 

That  it  is  not  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched, 
nor  tasted,  nor  smelt,  needs  no  proof.  That 
we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  will  be  no  less  evident, 
if  we  reflect,  that  consciousness  is  that 
power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  has  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  its  own  operations. 
Power  is  not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  no  object  of  consciousness.  In- 
deed, every  operation  of  the  mind  is  the 
exertion  of  some  power  of  the  mind ;  but 


*  Whether  iitff/tt,  may  be  disputed.— H. 
-t  Inatmuch  as  by  conidoutncst,  Reid  meani  our 
immediate iDterDal.<>j:peri«nctf,  be  bright.— H. 
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we  arc  eonscioiiB  of  the  operation  only — the 
power  lies  behind  the  scene;  and,  thonsh 
we  may  justly  infer  the  power  from  the 
operation,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
inferring  is  not  the  proYince  of  conscious- 
ness, but  of  reason. 

I  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  our  having 
any  conception  or  idea  of  power  is  repug- 
nant to  Mr  Locke's  theory,  that  all  our 
simple  ideas  are  got  either  by  the  external 
senses,  or  by  consciousness.  Both  cannot 
be  true.  Mr  Hume  perceived  this  repug- 
nancy, and  consistently  maintained,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  power.  Mr  Locke  did 
not  perceive  it.  If  he  had,  it  might  have 
led  him  to  suspect  his  theory ;  for  when 
theory  is  repugnant  to  fact,  it  is  easy  to 
see  which  ought  to  yield.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  a  conception  or  idea*  of  power ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  have  power, 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew,  that  we 
have  very  early,  from  our  constitution,  a 
conviction  or  belief  of  some  degree  of  active 
power  in  ourselves.  This  belief,  however, 
is  not  oonsciousness^for  we  may  be  deceived 
in  it;  but  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
can  never  deceive.  Thus,  a  man  who  is 
struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  night,  commonly 
knows  not  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
speech  till  he  attempts  to  speak :  he  knows 
not  whether  he  can  move  his  hands  and 
arms  till  he  makes  the  trial;  and  if,  with- 
out making  trial,  he  consults  his  conscious- 
ness ever  so  attentively,  it  will  give  him  no 
information  whether hehaslostthesepowers, 
or  sUU  retains  them.     [8] 

From  this  we  must  conclude,  that  the 
powers  we  have  are  not  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness, though  it  would  be  foolish  to 
censure  this  way  of  speaking  in  popular 
discourse,  which  requires  not  accurate  at- 
tention to  the  different  provinces  of  our 
various  faculties.  The  testimony  of  con- 
seioosness  is  always  unerring,  nor  was  it 
ever  called  in  question  by  the  greatest 
sceptics,  ancient  or  modem. 

2.  A  teeoikf  observation  is — ^That,  as  there 
are  some  things  of  which  we  have  a  direct, 
and  others  of  which  we  have  only  a  rela- 
Hve,f  conception;  Power  belongs  to  the 
latter  class. 

As  this  distinction  is  overlooked  by  most 
writers  in  logic,  I  shiJl  beg  leave  to  illus- 
trate it  a  little,  and  then  shall  apply  it  to 
the  present  subject. 

Of  some  things,  we  know  what  they  are 
in  themselves:  our  conception  of  such 
things  I  call  direct.     Of  other  things,  we 

*  It  wouU  haTe  been  better  W  Reid  had  abstained 
from  the  term  idea  In  thia  relation,  or  Indeed  alto, 
getber.  11iewordfwrtio»wottklbehereprererable.— H. 

*  'the  word  rdcUive  !•  here  again  Improperly  u«cd. 
b  not  off  our  knowledge  relative  ?  It  would  be  better 
to  aay  direct  and  fytdindt  or  immediaU  and  mediaU. 
Sec  above,  pb  Sa5,  note  *.— H. 

[8,  9J 


know  not  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
only  that  they  have  certain  properties  or 
attributes,  or  certain  relations  to  other 
things:  of  these  our  conception  is  only 
relative,* 

To  Ulustrate  this  by  some  examples  :— 
In  the  university  library,  I  call  for  the 
book,  press  L,  shelf  10,  No.  10 ;  the  library- 
keeper  must  have  such  a  conception  of  the 
book  I  want  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  ten  thousand  that  are  under  his  care. 
But  what  conception  does  he  form  of  it 
from  my  words  ?  They  inform  him  neither 
of  the  author,  nor  the  subject,  nor  the  lan- 
guage, nor  the  size,  nor  the  binding,  but 
only  of  its  mark  and  place.  His  concep- 
tion of  it  is  merely  relative  to  these  circum- 
stances; yet  this  relative  notion  enables 
him  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  book 
in  the  library. 

There  are  other  relative  notions  that  are 
not  taken  from  accidental  relations,  as  in 
the  example  just  now  mentioned,  but  from 

?uaUties  or  attributes  essential  to  the  thini?. 
9] 

Of  this  kind  are  our  notions  both  of  body 
and  mind.  What  is  body?  It  is,  say 
philosophers,  that  which  is  extended,  solid, 
and  divisible.  Says  the  querist,  I  do  not 
ask  what  the  properties  of  body  are,  but 
what  is  the  thing  itself;  let  me  first  know 
directly  what  body  is,  and  then  consider 
its  properties  ?  To  this  demand,  I  am 
afraid  the  querist  will  meet  with  no  satisfac- 
tory answer ;  because  our  notion  of  body  is 
not  direct  but  relative  to  its  qualities.  We 
know  that  it  is  something  extended,  solid, 
and  divisible,  and  we  know  no  more. 

Again,  if  it  should  be  asked,  What  is 
mind?  It  is  that  which  thinks.  I  ask 
not  what  it  does,  or  what  its  operations  are, 
but  what  it  is.  To  this  I  can  find  no 
answer  ;  our  notion  of  mind  being  not 
direct,  but  relative  to  its  operations,  as  our 
notion  of  body  is  relative  to  its  qualities. 

There  are  even  many  of  the  qualities  of 
body,  of  which  we  have  only  a  relative  con- 
ception. What  is  heat  in  a  body  ?  It  is 
a  quality  which  affects  the  sense  of  touch 
in  a  certain  way.  If  you  want  to  know, 
not  how  it  affects  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
what  it  is  in  itself — this,  I  confess^  I  know 
not.  My  conception  of  it  is  not  direct,  but 
relative  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  bodies. 
The  notions  we  have  of  all  those  qualities 
which  Mr  Locke  calls  secondary,  and  of 
those  he  calls  powers^of  bodies^such  as  the 
power  of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron,  or  of 
fire  to  bum  wood — are  relative. 

Having  given  examples  of  things  of  which 
our  conception  is  only  relative,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  some  of  which  it  is  direct. 
Of  this  kind,  are  all  the  primary  qualities  of 


*  See  preceding  note.— H. 
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body— figure,  extension,  solidity,  hardness, 
fluidity,  and  the  like.  Of  these  we  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge  from  our 
senses.  To  this  class  belong  also  all  the 
operations  of  mmd  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. I  know  what  thought  is,  what 
memory,  what  a  purpose,  what  a  promise. 
[10] 

There  are  some  things  of  which  we  can 
have  both  a  direct  and  a  relative  conception. 
I  can  directly  conceive  ten  thousand  men, 
or  ten  thousand  pounds,  because  both  are 
objects  of  sense,  and  may  be  seen.  But, 
whether  I  see  such  an  object,  or  directly 
conceive  it,  mv  notion  of  it  is  indistinct :  it 
is  only  that  of  a  great  multitude  of  men, 
or  of  a  great  heap  of  money  ;  and  a  small 
addition  or  diminution  makes  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  notion  I  form  in  this  way. 
But  I  can  form  a  relative  notion  of  the 
same  number  of  men  or  of  pounds,  by  at- 
tending to  the  relations  whidi  this  number 
has  to  other  numbers,  greater  or  less.  Then 
I  perceive  that  the  relative  notion  is  distinct 
and  scientific ;  for  the  addition  of  a  single 
man,  or  a  single  pound,  or  even  of  a  penny, 
is  easily  perceived. 

In  like  manner,  I  can  form  a  direct  notion 
of  a  polygon  of  a  thousand  equal  sides  and 
equal  angles.  This  direct  notion  cannot  be 
more  distinct,  when  conceived  in  the  mind, 
than  that  which  I  get  by  sight,  when  ^e 
object  is  before  me ;  and  I  find  it  so  indis- 
tinct, that  it  has  the  same  appearance  to  my 
eye,  or  to  my  direct  conception,  as  a  poly- 
gon of  a  thousand  and  one,  or  of  nine  hund- 
red and  ninety-nine  sides.  But,  when  I 
form  a  relative  conception  of  it,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  relation  it  bears  to  polygons  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  sides,  my  notion 
of  it  becomes  distinct  and  scientific,  and  I 
can  demonstrate  the  properties  by  which  it 
is  distingmshed  from  all  other  polvgons.* 
From  these  instances,  it  appears  that  our 
relative  conceptions  of  things  are  not  always 
less  distinct,  nor  less  fit  materials  for  accu- 
rate reasoning  than  those  that  are  direct ; 
and  that  the  contrary  may  happen  in  a 
remarkable  decree. 

Our  conception  of  power  is  relative  to  its 
exertions  or  effects.  Power  is  one  thing ; 
its  exertion  is  another  thing.  It  is  true, 
there  can  be  no  exertion  without  power ; 
but  there  may  be  power  that  is  not  exerted. 
Thus,  a  man  may  have  power  to  speak 
when  he  is  silent ;  he  may  have  power  to 
rise  and  walk  when  he  sits  stilL     [11] 

But,  though  it  be  one  thing  to  speak,  and 
another  to  have  the  power  of  speaking,  I 
apprehend  we  conceive  of  the  power  as 
something  which  has  a  certain  relation  to 
the  effect.     And  of  every  power  we  form 


*  Thii  example  of  the  Poljgon  U  taken  from  Des 
Cartet  ur  Arnauld.— II. 


our  notion  by  the  effect  which  it  is  able  to 
produce. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  Power  is  a  qualify^ 
and  cannot  exist  without  a  subject  to  which 
it  belongs. 

That  power  may  exist  without  any  being 
or  subject  to  which  that  power  may  be  at- 
tributed, is  an  absurdity,  shocking  to  every 
man  of  common  understanding. 

It  IS  a  quality  which  may  be  varied,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind ;  and  we 
distinguish  both  the  kinds  and  degrees  by 
the  effects  which  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

Thus  a  power  to  fly,  and  a  power  to  rea- 
son, are  different  lands  of  power*  their 
effects  being  different  in  kind.  But  a  power 
to  carry  one  hundred  weight,  and  a  power 
to  cany  two  hundred,  are  different  degrees 
of  the  same  kind. 

4.  We  cannot  conclude  the  want  of  power 
firom  its  not  being  exerted ;  nor  from  the 
exeilion  of  a  less  degree  of  power,  can  we 
conclude  that  there  is  no  greater  degree  in 
the  subject  Thus,  though  a  man  on  a 
particular  occasion  said  nothing,  we  cannot 
conclude  from  that  circumstance,  that  he 
had  not  the  power  of  speech ;  nor  from  a 
man's  carrying  ten  pound  weight,  can  we 
conclude  that  he  had  not  power  to  carry 
twenty. 

5.  There  are  some  qualities  that  have  a 
contrary,  others  that  have  not :  Power  is  a 
quality  of  the  latter  kind. 

Vice  is  contrary  to  virtue,  misery  to 
happiness,  hatred  to  love,  negation  to  affirm- 
ation ;  but  there  is  no  contrary  to  power. 
Weakness  or  impotence  are  defects  or  pri- 
vations of  power,  but  not  contraries  to  it 
[12] 

If  what  has  been  said  of  power  be  easily 
understood,  and  readily  assented  to,  by  all 
who  understand  our  language,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  we  may  from  this  justly  conclude.  That 
we  have  a  (Ustinct  notion  of  power,  and  may 
reason  about  it  with  understanding,  though 
we  can  give  no  logical  definition  of  it 

If  power  were  a  thing  of  which  we  have 
no  idea,  as  some  philosophers  have  taken 
much  pains  to  prove—that  is,  if  power  were 
a  word  without  any  meaning— we  could 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  anything  concerning 
it  with  understanding.  We  should  have 
equal  reason  to  say  that  it  is  a  substance, 
as  that  it  is  a  quality ;  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  degrees  as  that  it  does.  If  the  under- 
standing immediately  sssents  to  one  of  these 
assertions,  and  revolts  from  the  contrary, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  we 
put  some  meaning  upon  the  word  power— - 
that  is,  that  we  have  some  idea  of  it  And 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  this  conclusion, 
that  I  have  enumerated  so  many  obvious 
thinffs  concerning  it 

The  term  active  power  is  used,  I  conceive. 
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to  distingiiish  it  from  speculative  powers.* 
As  all  Ungnagee  distingaish  action  from 
apecolation,  the  aame  diiltinetion  is  applied 
to  the  powers  by  which  they  are  produced. 
The  powers  of  seeing,  hearing,  remembering, 
distingtushing,  jnd^g,  reasoning,  are  spe- 
cnUtive  powers ;  the  power  of  executing  any 
work  of  art  or  labour  is  actiye  power. 

There  are  many  things  related  to  power, 
in  sadh  a  manner  that  we  can  have  no  no- 
tion of  them  if  we  have  none  of  power.  [  13] 

The  exertion  of  active  power  we  call 
aetion  ;f  and,  as  everyaction  produces  some 
change,  so  every  change  must  be  caused  by 
some  exertion,  or  by  uie  cessation  of  some 
exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces 
a  diange  by  the  exertion  of  its  power  we 
call  the  eaute  of  that  change;  and  the 
duuiffe  prodneed,  the  eff^  of  uiat  caus& 

When  one  being,  by  its  active  power, 
produces  any  change  upon  another,  the  last 
is  said  to  he  passive,  or  to  be  acted  upon. 
Thus  we  see  that  action  and  passion,  cause 
and  effect,  exertion  and  operation,  have 
such  a  relation  to  active  power,  that,  if  it 
be  understood,  they  are  understood  of  con- 
sequence ;  but  if  power  be  a  word  without 
any  meaning,  all  tiiose  words  which  are  re- 
lated to  it,  must  be  words  without  any  mean- 
ing. They  are,  however,  common  words  in 
our  language ;  and  equivalent  words  have 
always  biaen  common  in  all  languages. 

It  would  be  very  strange  iu&ed,  if  man- 
kind had  always  used  these  words  so  iami- 
liariy,  without  perceiving  that  they  had  no 
meaning  ;  and  that  this  discovery  should 
have  been  first  made  by  a  philosopher  of 
the  present  age. 

With  equal  reason  it  might  be  maintain- 
ed, that  though  there  are  words  in  all  lan- 
guages to  express  sight,  and  words  to  sig- 
nify the  various  colours  which  are  objects 
of  sight;  yet  that  all  mankind,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  had  been  blind,  and 
never  had  an  idea  of  siffht  or  of  colour.  But 
there  are  no  absurdities  so  gross  as  those 
which  philosophers  have  advanced  con- 
eemiug  ideas. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THB  SAMS  SURJaCT. 

Thsrb  are,  I  believe,  no  abstract  no- 
tions, that  are  to  be  found  more  early,  or 
more  universally,  in  the  minds  of  men,  than 
those  of  aeiing  and  being  acted  upon.  Every 
child  that  understands  the  distinction  be- 

*  Ko:  ftom  passive  Power.  See  above,  p.  Sll» 
note  t  ,snd  Mow,  ^  23,  note  «.— H. 

t  Alio  operation  and  energy  (Mtyum^  the  being  In 
work.)  £neinr  it  often  ignorantlT  used  in  English 
inr  force.  In  Latin,  JiinctiOt  /undio  muneriSf  cor. 
responds  Cooperation  or  performance ;  with  u»/unc- 
tum  denotes  something  to  be  perfonned.— H. 
[13-1.5] 


tween  striking  and  being  struck,  must  have 
the  conception  of  action  and  passion.  [14] 

We  find  accordingly,  that  there  is  no  lan- 
guage so  imperfect  but  that  it  has  active 
and  passive  verbs  and  participles ;  the  one 
signifying  some  kind  of  action ;  the  other  be- 
ing acted  upon.  This  distinction  enters 
into  the  original  contexture  of  all  lan- 
gQftgcs> 

Active  verbs  have  a  form  and  construc- 
tion proper  to  themselves ;  passive  verbs  a 
different  form  and  a  different  construction. 
In  all  languages,  the  nominative  to  an  ac- 
tive verb  IS  the  agent ;  the  thing  acted  up- 
on is  put  in  an  oblique  case.  In  passive 
verbs,  the  thing  acted  upon  is  the  nomina- 
tive, and  the  agent,  if  expressed,  must  be 
in  an  oblique  case;  as  in  this  example — 
Raphael  drew  the  Cartoons  ;  the  Cartoons 
were  drawn  by  Raphael. 

Every  distinction  which  we  find  in  the 
structure  of  all  languages,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  those  who  framed  the  languages 
at  first,  and  to  all  who  speak  them  with 
understanding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  argument, 
taken  from  the  structure  of  language,  in  the 
use  of  active  and  passive  verbs,  that  active 
verbs  are  not  always  used  to  denote  an  ac- 
tion, nor  is  the  nominative  before  an  ac- 
tive verb,  conceived  in  all  cases  to  be  an 
agent,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word ;  that 
there  are  many  passive  verbs  which  have  an 
active  signification,  and  active  verbs  which 
have  a  passive.  From  these  facts,  it  maybe 
thought  a  just  conclusion,  that,  in  contriv- 
ing the  different  forms  of  active  and  passive 
verbs,  and  their  different  construction,  men 
have  not  been  governed  by  a  regard  to  any 
distinction  between  action  and  passion,  but 
by  chance,  or  some  accidental  cause.    [15] 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  the  fact  on 
which  it  is  founded  must  be  admitted ;  but 
I  think  the  conclusion  not  justly  drawn 
from  it,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  It  seems  contrary  to  reason  to  attri- 
bute to  chance  or  accident  what  is  subject 
to  rules,  even  though  there  may  be  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  The  exceptions  may,  m 
such  a  case,  be  attributed  to  accident,  but 
the  rule  cannot.  There  is  perhaps  hardly 
anythiniK  in  language  so  general  as  not  to 
admit  of  exceptions.  It  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  a  genend  rule,  that  verbs  and  parti- 
ciples have  an  active  and  a  passive  voice ; 
and,  as  this  is  a  general  rule,  not  in  one 
language  only,  but  in  all  the  languages  we 
are  acquainted  with,  it  shews  evidently  that 
men,  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  in  all  periods 
of  society,  have  distinguished  action  from 
passion. 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  forms  of 
language  are  often  applied  to  purposes  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally intended.     The  varieties  of  a  Ian- 
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de,  even  the  most  perfect,  can  never  be 
e  equal  to  all  the  variety  of  human 
conceptions.  The  forms  and  modifications 
of  language  roust  be  confined  within  certain 
limits,  that  they  may  not  exceed  the  capa- 
city of  human  memory.  Therefore,  in  all 
languages,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  fnigality 
used,  to  make  one  form  of  expression  serve 
many  different  purposes,  like  Sir  Hndibras* 
dagger,  which,  though  made  to  stab  or 
break  a  head,  was  put  to  many  other  uses. 
Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  this 
frugality  in  language.  Thus,  the  Latins 
and  Greeks  had  five  or  six  cases  of  nouns, 
to  express  the  various  relations  that  one 
thing  could  bear  to  another.*  The  geni- 
tive case  must  have  been  at  first  intended 
to  express  some  one  capital  relation,  such 
as  that  of  possession  or  of  property ;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the 
rdations  which,  in  the  progress  of  language, 
it  was  used  to  express.  The  same  observ- 
ation may  be  applied  to  other  cases  of 
nouns.     [16] 

The  slightest  umilitude  or  analogy  is 
thought  sufficient  to  justify  the  extension 
of  a  Form  of  speech  beyond  its  proper  mean- 
ing, whenever  the  language  does  not  afford 
a  more  proper  form.  In  the  moods  of 
verbs,  a  few  of  those  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently are  distinguished  by  different  forms, 
and  these  are  made  to  supply  all  the  forms 
that  are  wanting.  The  same  observation 
may  be  applied  to  what  is  called  the  voicea 
of  verbs.  An  active  and  a  passive  are  the 
capital  ones;  some  languages  have  more, 
but  no  language  so  many  as  to  answer  to 
all  the  variations  of  human  thought  We 
cannot  always  coin  new  ones,  and  there- 
fore must  use  some  one  or  other  of  those 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  language, 
though  at  first  intended  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

3.  A  third  observation  in  answer  to  the 
objection  is,  that  we  can  point  out  a  cause 
of  the  frequent  misapplication  of  active 
verbs,  to  tilings  which  have  no  proper  acti- 
vity— a  cause  which  extends  to  the  greater 
part  of  such /misapplications,  and  which 
confirms  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
proper  intention  of  active  and  passive 
verbs. 

As  there  is  no  principle  that  appears  to 
be  more  universally  acknowledged  by  man- 
kind, from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  than 
that  every  change  we  observe  in  nature 
must  have  a  cause ;  so  this  is  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  there  arises  in  the  human 
mind  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  causes  of 
those  changes  that  fall  within  our  observa- 

»  The  SuMcrit,  If  I  recollect,  hat  ten.  Thut,  while 
in  Latin  the  relationi  of  wUhtAotn,  bp,  Ac,  iire  con. 
fuMdIy  denoted  by  one  form  of  inflection,  called  the 
ablative;  In  Sanacrit,  tbcae  dilTerrnt  rolationt  are 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  dUftrent  ca»ec— H. 


tion.  Felis  qui  poluit  rerum  eognoseere 
cauMas,  is  the  voice  of  nature  in  all  men. 
Nor  is  there  anything  that  more  early 
distinguishes  the  rational  from  the  brute 
creation,  than  this  avidity  to  know  the 
causes  of  things,  of  which  I  see  no  sign  in 
brute-animals.     [17] 

It  must  surely  be  admitted,  that,  in  those 
periods  wherein  languages  are  formed,  men 
are  but  poorly  furnished  for  carrying  on 
this  investigation  with  success.  We  see 
that  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years  is 
necessary  to  bring  men  into  the  right  track 
in  this  investigation,  if  indeed  they  can  yet 
be  said  to  be  brought  into  it.  What  innu- 
merable errors  rude  ages  must  fall  into 
with  regard  to  causes,  from  impatience  to 
judge,  and  inability  to  judge  right,  we  may 
conjecture  from  reason,  and  may  see  from 
experience ;  from  which  I  think  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  supposing  active  verbs  to  have 
been  originally  mtended  to  express  what  is 
properly  called  action,  and.  their  nomina- 
tives to  express  the  agent ;  yet,  in  tlic  rude 
and  barbarous  state  wherein  languages  are 
formed,  there  must>be  innumerable  misap- 
plications of  such  verbs  and  nominatives, 
and  many  things  spoken  of  as  active  which 
have  no  real  activity. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  general 
prejudice  of  our  early  years,  and  of  rude 
nations,  when  we  perceive  anything  to  be 
changed,  and  do  not  perceive  any  other 
thing  which  we  can  believe  to  be  the  cause 
of  tibat  changoi  to  impute  it  to  the  thing 
itself,  and  conceive  it  to  be  active  and  ani- 
mated, so  far  as  to  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing that  change  in  itself.  Hence,  to  a 
child,  or  to  a  savage,  all  nature  seems  to  bo 
animated ;  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rivers,  fountains  and 
groves,  are  conceived  to  be  active  and  ani- 
mated beings.  As  this  is  a  sentiment 
natural  to  man  in  his  rude  state^  it  has,  on 
that  account,  even  in  polished  nations,  the 
verisimilitude  that  is  required  in  poetical 
fiction  and  fable,  and  makes  personilEication 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  figures  in  poetry 
and  eloquence.* 

The  origin  of  this  preiudice  probably  is, 
that  we  judge  of  other  things  by  ourselves, 
and  therefore  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  them 
that  life  and  activity  which  we  know  to  be 
in  ourselves. 

A  little  girl  ascribes  to  her  doll  the  par- 
sions  and  sentiments  she  feels  in  herself. 
Even  brutes  seem  to  have  something  of  this 
nature.  A  young  cat,  when  she  sees  any 
brisk  motion  in  a  feather  or  a  straw,  is 
prompted,  by  natural  instinct,  to  hunt  it  as 
she  would  hunt  a  mouse.     [18] 

Whatever  be  the  ori(^  of  this  prejudice 


*  See  SchUler'f  *'  Die  GOKer  Oriechenlandf,"  and 
Wonbworlh  pawim.— H. 
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in  xnankind,  it  has  a  powerful  inflaence  upon 
language,  and  leads  men,  in  the  structure 
of  language,  to  ascribe  action  to  many  things 
that  aie  merely  passive ;  because,  when  such 
forms  of  speedi  were  invented,  those  things 
were  really  believed  to  be  active.  Thus  we 
say,  the  wind  blows,  the  sea  rages,  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  bodies  gravitate  and  move. 

When  experience  discovers  that  these 
thnigs  are  altogether  inactive,  it  is  easv  to 
correct  our  opinion  about  them ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  alter  the  established  forms 
of  language.  The  most  perfect  and  the 
most  poliuied  languages  are  like  old  furni- 
ture, which  is  never  perfectly  suited  to  the 
present  taste,  but  retains  something  of  the 
£uhion  of  the  times  when  it  was  made. 

Thus,  though  all  men  of  knowledge  be- 
lieve that  the  succession  of  day  and  night 
18  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  and  not  to  any  diurnal  motion  of 
the  heavens,  yet  we  find  ourselves  under  a 
necessity  of  speaking  in  the  old  style,  of 
the  sun*s  rising  and  going  down,  and  coming 
to  the  meriduin.  And,  this  style  is  used, 
not  only  in  conversinff  with  the  vnl^,  but 
when  men  of  knowle<%e  converse  with  one 
another.  And  if  we  should  suppose  the 
vulgar  to  be  at  last  so  far  enlightened  as  to 
have  the  same  belief  with  the  learned,  of 
the  cause  of  day  and  night,  the  same  style 
would  still  be  used. 

From  this  instance  we  may  learn,  that 
the  language  of  mankind  may  furnish  good 
evidence  of  opinions  which  have  been  early 
and  universally  entertained,  and  that  the 
forms  contrived  for  expressingsuch  opinions, 
may  remain  in  use  after  the  opinions  which 
gave  rise  to  them  have  been  greatly  changed. 
tW] 

Active  verbs  appear  plainly  to  have  been 
first  contrived  to  express  action.  They  are 
still  in  general  applied  to  this  purpose. 
And  though  we  find  many  instances  of  the 
application  of  active  verbs  to  things  which 
we  now  believe  not  to  be  active,  this  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  men*s  having  once  had 
the  belief  that  those  things  are  active,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  eases,  to  this,  that  forms 
of  expresston  are  commonly  extended,  in 
course  of  time,  beyond  their  original  inten- 
tion, either  from  analogy,  or  bMause  more 
proper  forms  for  the  purpose  are  not  found 
in  language. 

Even  the  misapplication  of  this  notion  of 
action  and  active  power  shews  that  there  is 
such  a  notion  in  the  human  mind,  and  shews 
the  necessity  there  is  in  philosophy  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  proper  application  of  these 
words,  from  the  vague  and  improper  appli- 
cation of  them,  founded  on  common  lan- 
guage or  on  popular  prejudice. 

Another  argument  to  shew  that  all  men 
have  a  notion  or  idea  of  active  power  is, 
that  there  are  many  operations  of  mind  com- 
[19.20] 


mon  to  all  men  who  have  reason,  and  neces- 
sary in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  whidi 
impl^  a  belief  of  active  power  in  ourselveB 
and  m  others. 

All  our  volitions  and  efforts  to  act,  all 
our  deliberations, our  purposesand  promises, 
imply  a  belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves ; 
our  counsels,  exhortations,  and  commands, 
imply  a  beli^  of  active  power  in  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

If  a  man  should  make  an  efibrt  to  fly  to 
the  moon — if  he  should  even  deliberate 
about  it,  or  resolve  to  do  it— we  should  con- 
clude him  to  be  a  lunatic ;  and  even  lunacy 
would  not  account  for  his  conduct,  unless  it 
made  him  believe  the  thing  to  be  in  his 
power. 

If  a  man  promises  to  pay  me  a  sum  of 
money  to-morrow,  without  believing  that  it 
will  then  be  in  his  power,  he  is  not  an 
honest  man ;  and,  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  wiU  then  be  in  his  power,  I  should  have 
no  dependence  on  his  promise.     [20] 

All  our  power  is,  without  doubt,  derived 
from  the  Author  of  our  being,  and,  as  he 
gave  it  freely,  he  may  take  it  awav  when  he 
will.  No  man  can  be  certain  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  of  his  powers  of  body  or 
mind  for  a  moment;  and,  therefore,  in 
every  promise,  there  is  a  condition  under- 
stood— to  wit,  if  we  live,  if  we  retain  that 
health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind  which 
is  necessary  to  the  performance,  and  if 
nothing  happen,  in  the  providence  of  Qod, 
which  puts  it  out  of  our  power.  The  rudest 
savages  are  taught  by  nature  to  admit  these 
conditions  in  all  promises,  whether  they  be 
expressed  or  not ;  and  no  man  is  charged 
with  breach  of  promise,  whenhefoils  through 
the  failure  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  evident,  tiierefore,  that,  without  the 
belief  of  some  active  power,  no  honest  man 
would  vas^e  a  promise,  no  wise  man  would 
trust  to  a  promise ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  the  belief  of  active  power,  in  ourselves 
or  in  others,  implies  an  idea  or  notion  of 
active  power. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
every  instance  wherein  we  give  counsel  to 
others,  wherein  we  persuade  or  command. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  mankind  are  beings 
who  can  deliberate  and  resolve  and  will,  as 
long  as  they  can  give  counsel,  and  exhort, 
and  command,  they  must  believe  the  exist- 
ence of  active  power  in  themselves  and  in 
others,  and,  therefore,  must  have  a  notion 
or  idea  of  active  power. 

It  might  farther  be  observed,  that  power 
is  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  ambi- 
tion, one  of  the  most  universal  passions  of 
the  human  mind,  and  that  which  makes  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  all  ages. 
Whether  Mr  Hume,  in  defence  of  his  sys- 
tem, would  maintain  that  there  is  no  such 
passion  in  mankind  as  ambition,  or  that 
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ambition  is  not  a  vehement  desire  of  power, 
or  tiiat  men  mav  have  a  vehement  desire  of 
power,  without  having  any  idea  of  power,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  divine.     [21] 

I  cannot  help  repeating  my  apology  for 
insisting  so  long  in  the  refutation  of  so  great 
an  absurdity.  It  is  a  capital  doctrine  in  a 
late  celebrated  system  of  human  nature, 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  not  even  in 
the  Deity;  that  we  are  not  able  to  discover 
a  single  instance  of  it,  either  in  body  or 
spirit,  either  in  superior  or  inferior  natures ; 
and  that  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  im- 
agine that  we  are  possessed  of  any  idea  of 
this  kind. 

To  support  this  important  doctrine,  and 
the  outworks  that  are  raised  in  its  defence, 
a  great  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  <*  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature"  is  employed.  That 
system  abounds  with  conclusions  the  most 
absurd  that  ever  were  advanced  by  any 
philosopher,  deduced  with  great  acuteness 
and  ingenuitv  from  principles  commonly  re- 
ceived by  philosophers.  To  reject  such 
conclusions  as  unworthy  of  a  hearing,  would 
be  disrespectful  to  the  ingenious  author; 
and  to  refute  them  is  difficult,  and  appears 
ridiculous. 

It  is  difficult,  because  we  can  hardly  find 
principles  to  reason  from  more  evident  than 
those  we  wish  to  prove  ;  and  it  appears 
ridiculous,  because,  as  this  author  justly 
observes,  next  to  the  ridicule  of  denying  an 
evident  truth,  is  that  of  taking  much  pains 
to  prove  it 

Protestants  complain,  with  justice,  of  the 
hardship  put  upon  them  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  requiring  them  to  prove  that 
bread  and  wine  Ib  not  flesh  and  blood.* 
They  have,  however,  submitted  to  this 
hardship  for  the  sake  of  truth.  I  think  it 
is  no  less  hard  to  be  put  to  prove  thatimen 
have  an  idea  of  power. 

What  convinces  myself  that  I  have  an 
idea  of  power  is,  that  I  am  conscious  that 
I  know  what  I  mean  b^  that  word,  and, 
whUe  I  have  this  consciousness,  I  <Usdain 
equally  to  hear  arguments  for  or  against 
my  having  such  an  idea.  But,  if  we  would 
convince  those,  who,  bems  led  away  by 
prejudice  or  by  authority,  deny  that  they 
have  any  such  idea,  we  must  condescend  to 
use  such  arguments  as  the  subject  will  af- 
ford, and  such  as  we  should  use  with  a  man 
who  should  deny  that  mankind  have  any 
idea  of  nuignitude  or  of  equality.     [22] 

The  arguments  I  have  adduced  are  taken 

*  The  Catholics  require  nothlnff  of  the  kind. 
The?  admit  thax  physically  th9  bread  and  wine  aiv 
bread  and  wine  j  and  only  contend  that,  hmerphyti. 
catty,  in  a  tplritual,  myiterioua,  and  ineonoriVable 
■enw,  they  are  really  flesh  and  blood.  Those,  thei«. 
fore,  who  think  of  disprovlngtlie doctrine  oftransub. 
stantiation,  by  proving  that  in  the  eucbarUt  bread  and 
wine  remain  physically  broadband  wine,  arc.  guilty  of 
the  idle  sophism  called  mutatio  e^mcAi.— H. 


from  these  five  topics : — 1.  That  there  are 
many  things  that  we  can  affirm  or  deny  con- 
cerning power,  with  understanding.  2.  That 
there  are,  in  all  languages,  words  signifying, 
not  only  power,  but  signifying  many  other 
things  that  imply  power,  such  as  action 
and  passion,  cause  and  efiect,  energy,  ope- 
ration, and  others.  3.  That,  in  the  stmo- 
ture  of  ail  hinguages,  there  is  an  active  and 
passive  form  in  verbs  and  participles,  and  a 
different  construction  adapted  to  these 
forms,  of  which  diversity  no  account  can 
be  given,  but  that  it  has  been  intended  to 
distinguish  action  from  passion.  4.  That 
there  are  many  operations  of  the  human 
mind  familiar  to  every  man  come  tifthe 
use  of  reason,  and  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  life,  which  imply  a  conviction  of 
some  degree  of  power  in  ourselves  and  in 
others.  6.  That  the  desire  of  power  is  one 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  MR  LOCKB*S  ACCOUNT  OP  OUR  IDKA  OF 
POWBR. 

This  author,  having  refuted  the  Carte- 
sian doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  took  up,  per- 
haps too  rashly,  an  opinion  that  fUl  our 
simple  ideas  are  got,  either  by  Sensation  or 
by  Reflection— that  is,  by  our  external 
senses,  or  by  consciousness  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  "  Essay,"  he 
shews  a  fieitherly  affection  to  this  opinion, 
and  often  stndns  very  hard  to  reduce  our 
simple  ideas  to  one  of  those  sources,  or 
both.  Of  this  several  inBtances  might  be 
given,  in  his  account  of  our  idea  otntbstance, 
of  dura  Hon,  of  personal  identity.  Omitting 
these  as -foreign  to  the  present  subject,  I 
shall  only  take  notice  of  the  account  he 
gives  of  our  idea  of  power.     [23] 

The  sum  of  it  is,  that  observing,  by  our 
senses,  various  changes  in  objects,  we  col- 
lect the  possibility  in  one  object  to  be  chan- 
ged, and  in  another  a  possibility  of  making 
that  change,  and  so  come  by  that  idea 
which  we  call  power. 

Thus  we  say  the  fire  has  a  power  to  melt 
gold,  and  gold  has  power  to  be  melted; 
the  first  he  calls  active,  the  second  passive 
power. 

He  thinks,  howevor,  that  we  have  the 
most  distinct  notion  of  active  power,  by 
attending  to  the  power  which  we  ourselves 
exert,  in  giving  motion  to  our  bodies  when 
at  rest,  or  in  directing  our  thoughts  to  this 
or  the  other  object  as  we  wilL  And  this 
way  of  forming  the  idea  of  power  he  attri- 
butes to  reflection,  as  he  refers  tlie  former 
to  sensation. 

On  this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  idea 
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!•  Whereas  he  distinguishes  power  into 
aeHw  and  patswe,  I  eonceive  paasire  power 
Is  no  power  at  alL  He  means  by  it,  the 
possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call  this 
power,  seems  to  Iw  a  misapplication  of  the 
word.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  phrase  ptusive  power  in  any  other 
good  author.     Mr  Lo<^  seems  to  have 


been  unlucky  in  mventing  it;  and  it  de- 
serves not  to  be  retained  in  our  language.* 

Perhaps  he  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as 
ao  opposite  to  active  power.  But  I  con- 
ceive we  call  certain  powers  active,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  powers  that  are 
called  tpeeuloHve.-f  As  all  mankind  distin- 
guish action  from  speculation,  it  is  veiy 
proper  to  distinguish  the  powers  by  which 
those  different  operations  are  performed 
into  active  and  speculative.  Mr  Locke, 
indeed,  acknowledges  that  active  power  is 
more  properly  called  power ;  but  I  see  no 
propriety  at  all  in  passive  power ;  it  is  a 
poweriesB  power,  and  a  contradiction  in 
tenns. 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  Mr  Locke  seems 
to  have  imposed  upon  himself,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  this  account  of  the  idea  of 
power  to  his  &vourite  doctrine,  that  all  our 
simple  ideas  are  ideas  of  sensation,  or  of 
reflection. 

There  are  two  steps,  according  to  his 
account,  which  the  mind  takes  in  forming  this 
idea  of  power :  jfirst.  It  observes  changes  in 
things ;  and,  teeoruUp,  From  these  changes 
it  ImerB  a  cause  of  them,  and  a  power  to 
produce  thenu 

If  both  these  steps  are  operations  of  the 
external  senses,  or  of  consciousness,  then 
the  idea  of  power  may  be  called  an  idea  of 
sensation,  or  of  reflection.  But,  if  either 
of  those  steps  requires  the  co-operation  of 
other  powers  of  the  mind,  it  will  follow, 

*  Thit  mngraph  it  erroneous  in  afanoet  all  its  lUte- 
aaents.  Locke  did  not  invent  the  phraie  pcutivt 
povctr.  The  ditUnction  otivpo/ut  rw  trmuv  (i.  iri;- 
ynriMv)  potentia  aetiva,  and  Iwatfut  nS  ^ia-xuf 
(\  raAyrije^}  potoUia  posiiva,  vru  ettablished,  if 
not  Invented,  by  Aristotle ;  and,  tutMequentiT  to  him. 
It  became  one  not  only  common  but  claadcaL  So 
for,  tberefiyre.  Is  the  phnte  ptutive  power  from  being 
not  to  be  met  with  in  anp  other  ^>od  author,  it  la 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  metaphysical  syitem 
wbaterer  before  Locke.  Reid  understands  by  Power 
merely  Aclhe  Power,  Efficacy*  Force,  VUj  and  in 
Ibis  exclusive  sense,  Paative  Power  is  certainly  •*  a 
eontndlcUon  in  terms."  But  this  is  not  the  mean, 
ing  attached  to  it  by  philosophers  In  gen«raL  The 
Greek  language,  I  may  observe,  aflbrds  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  the  contrast  and  correlation  of  power  active 
and  power  pamve  in  Its  adjectives  ending  in  Ttm*t 
and  TH'  It  baa  also  others  to  express  power  in 
action,  and  power  that  must  of  necessity  be  exerted. 

t  See  last  note,  and  note  \  at  p.  51&— H. 
[24,  «5] 


that  the  idea  of  power  cannot  be  got  by 
sensation,  nor  by  reflection,  nor  by  both 
together.*  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  each 
of  these  steps  by  itsel£ 

First,  We  observe  various  changes  in 
things.  And  Mr  Locke  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  changes  in  external  things  are  observed 
by  our  senses,  and  that  changes  in  our 
thoughts  are  observed  by  consciousness. 

I  ^rant  that  it  may  be  said,  that  changes 
in  thmgs  are  observed  by  our  senses,  when 
we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  every  other 
faculty  from  a  share  in  this  operation.  And 
it  woiUd  be  ridiculous  to  censure  the  phrase, 
when  it  is  so  used  in  popular  discourse. 
[25] 

But  it  is  necessary  to  Mr  Lockers  pur* 
pose,  that  changes  in  external  things  should 
be  observed  by  the  senses  alone,  excluding 
every  other  faculty ;  because  every  faculty 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  observe  the 
change,  will  claun  a  share  in  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  power. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  memory  is  no 
less  necessary  than  the  senses,  in  order  to 
our  observing  changes  in  external  things, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  power,  derived 
from  the  changes  observed,  may  as  justly 
be  ascribed  to  memory  as  to  the  senses. 

Every  change  supposes  two  states  of  the 
thing  changed.  Both  these  states  may  be 
past ;  one  of  them  at  least  must  be  past ; 
and  one  only  can  be  present.  By  our  senses 
we  may  observe  the  present  state  of  the 
thing;  but  memory  must  supply  us  with 
the  past ;  and,  unless  we  remember  the  past 
state,  we  can  perceive  no  change. 

The  same  observation  may  he  applied  to 
consciousness.  The  truth,  therefore,  is, 
that,  by  the  senses  alone,  without  memory, 
or  by  consciousness  alone,  without  memory, 
no  change  can  be  observed.  Every  idea, 
therefore,  that  is  derived  from  observing 
changes  in  things,  must  have  its  origin, 
partly  from  memory,  and  not  from  the 
senses  alone,  nor  from  consciousness  alone, 
nor  from  both  together.-f* 

The  second  step  made  by  the  mind  in 
forming  this  idea  of  power  is  this : — From 
the  chimges  observed  we  collect  a  cause  of 
those  changes,  and  a  power  to  produce 
them. 

Here  one  might  ask  Mr  Locke,  whether 
it  is  by  our  senses  that  we  draw  this  con- 
clusion, or  is  it  by  consciousness  ?  Is  rea« 
soning  the  province  of  the  senses,  or  is  it 

*  Locke  does  not  exclude  the  co.4>peratlon  of  other 
fliculties.    Sensation  and  Reflection  are,  in  his  pfallo- 
sophy,  the  exclusive  sources,  and  not  the  exclusive 
daborators  of  our  notions.    The  only  question  is,  do  • 
all  our  notions  sprinff  from  experience 7    H. 

t  Mr  Locke  did  not.  like  Reid,  contradistinguUh 
ooniciousucss  and  memory,  as  two  separate  and  spe. 
cial  faculties ;  but  memory  he  properly  regarded  as  a 
mere  modification  of  coniciousncss.  'l*he  same  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  our  reasoning  poAcr  in  what 
roUpwi.-il. 
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the  province  of  consciousneBB  ?  If  the 
senses  can  draw  one  conclusion  from  pre- 
mises, they  may  draw  five  hundred,  and 
demonstrate  the  whole  elements  of  Euclid. 
[26J 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  ac- 
count which  Mr  Locke  fdmself  gives  of  the 
origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  cannot  he  re- 
conciled to  his  favourite  doctrine — That  all 
our  simple  ideas  have  their  origin  from 
sensation  or  reflection;  and  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  derive  the  idea  of  power  from  these 
two  sources  only,  he  unawares  brings  in  our 
memory,  and  our  reasoning  power,  for  a 
share  in  its  origin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  MR  HUMB*8  OPINION  OP  THB  IDEA  OP 
POWER. 

This  rery  ingenious  author  adopts  the 
principle  of  Mr  Locke  before  mentioned — 
That  all  our  simple  ideas  are  derived  either 
from  sensation  or  reflection.  This  he  seems 
to  understand  even  in  a  stricter  sense  than 
Mr  Locke  did.  For  he  will  have  all  our 
simple  ideas  to  be  copies  of  preceding  im- 
pressions, either  of  our  external  senses  or 
of  consciousness.  *'  After  the  most  accu- 
rate examination,**  says  he,  "  of  which  I 
am  capable,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
rule  here  holds  without  any  exception,  and 
that  every  simple  idea  has  a  simple  impres- 
sion which  resembles  it,  a^d  every  simple 
impresssion  a  correspondent  idea.  Every 
one  may  satisfy  himself  in  this  point,  by 
running  over  as  many  as  he  pleases.'* 

I  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  this 
conclusion  is  formed  by  the  author  rashly 
and  unphUosophically.  For  it  is  a  conclu- 
sion that  admits  of  no  proof  but  by  induc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  he 
himself  founds  it.  The  induction  cannot 
be  perfect  till  every  simple  idea  that  can 
enter  into  the  human  mind  be  examined, 
and  be  shewn  to  be  copied  from  a  resembling 
impression  of  sense  or  of  consciousness.  No 
man  can  pretend  to  have  made  this  examin- 
ation of  all  our  simple  ideas  without  ex- 
ception ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  can,  con- 
sistently with  the  rules  of  philosoplusing, 
assure  us,  that  this  conclusion  holds  with- 
out any  exception.     [27] 

The  author  professes,  in  his  title  page,  to 
introduce  into  moral  subjects,  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning.  This  was  a 
very  laudable  attempt ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  it  is  a  rule  in  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning— That  conclu- 
sions established  by  induction  ought  never 
to  exclude  exceptions,  if  any  such  should 
afterwards  appear  from  observation  or  ex- 
periment   Sir  Isaac  Newton,  speaking  of 


such  conclusions,  says, "  Et  si  quando  in 
experiundo  postea  reperiatur  aliquid,  quod 
a  parte  contraria  faciat ;  tum  demum,  non 
sine  istis  exceptionibus  affirmetur  conclusio 
opportebit**  "  But,**  says  our  author,  "  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  rule  here 
holds  without  anv  exception.'* 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  trea- 
tise, this  general  rule  is  considered  as  of 
sufficient  authority,  in  itself,  to  exclude, 
even  from  a  hearing,  everything  that  appears 
to  be  an  exception  to  it.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  experi- 
mental method  of  reasoning,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  called  rash  and  unphUosophicaL 

Having  thus  established  this  general 
principle,  the  author  does  great  execution 
by  it  among  our  ideas.  He  finds,  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  tubstanee,  material  or 
spiritual ;  that  body  and  mind  are  only  cer- 
tain trains  of  related  impressions  and  ideas  | 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  spwe  or  duration^ 
and  no  idea  of  power,  active  or  intellectuaL 


28] 
Mr] 


Locke  used  his  principle  of  sensation 
and  reflection  with  greater  moderation  and 
mercy.  Being  unwilling  to  thrust  the  ideas 
we  have  mentioned  into  the  Umbo  of  non- 
existence, he  stretches  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion to  the  verv  utmost,  in  order  to  receive 
these  ideas  within  the  pale;  and  draws 
them  into  it,  as  it  were,  bv  violence. 

But  this  author,  instead  of  shewing  them 
any  favour,  seems  fond  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Of  the  ideas  mentioned,  it  is  only  that  of 
power  that  concerns  our  present  subject. 
And,  with  regard  to  this,  the  author  boldly 
affirms,  '^  That  we  never  have  any  idea  of 
Power ;  that  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we 
imagine  we  are  possessed  of  any  idea  of  this 
kind.*' 

He  begins  with  observing,  ''That  the 
terms  ^caey,  agency,  power,  force,  energy, 
are  all  nearly  synonymous ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  an  absurdity  to  employ  any  of  them  in 
defining  the  rest.  By  this  observation,'* 
says  he,  "  we  reject  at  once  all  the  vulgar 
definitions  which  philosophers  have  given 
of  power  and  ejfficaoy.*^ 

Surely  this  author  was  not  ienorant  that 
there  are  many  things  of  which  we  have  a 
dear  and  distinct  conception,  which  are  so 
simple  in  their  nature,  that  they -cannot  be 
defined  any  other  way  than  by  synonymous 
words.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  a  logical 
definition ;  but  that  there  is,  as  he  affirms, 
an  absurdity  in  using  it,  when  no  better  can 
be  had,  I  cannot  perceive. 

He  might  here  have  applied  to  power  and 
efficacy^  what  he  says,  in  another  place,  of 
pride  and  humility.  "  The  passions  of 
pride  and  humility,*^  he  says,  "  being  simple 
and  uniform  impressions,  it  is  impossible  we 
can  ever  give  a  just  definition  of  them.  As 
the  words  are  of  general  use,  and  the  things 
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tbey  represent  the  most  common  of  any, 
erery  one,  of  himaelf,  will  be  able  to  form  a 
just  notion  of  them  without  danger  of 
mistake.*'     [29] 

He  mentions  Mr  Locke*8  account  of  the 
idea  of  Power— that,  obeenring  yarious 
changes  in  things,  we  conclude  that  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  power  capable  of 
producing  them,  and  so  arrire  at  last,  by 
this  reasoning,  at  the  idea  of  Power  and 
EflBcaey; 

<«  But,**  says  he,  <<  to  be  satisfied  that  this 
explication  is  more  popular  than  philoso- 
phical, we  need  but  reflect  on  two  rery 
obvious  principles :  first,  Thai  Reason  tiione 
eon  never  give  rite  to  etny  original  idea  ;* 
and,  seoondlpr,  That  Rea$on,at  eUtHngukhed 
from  Expertenee^  can  never  make  tu  con- 
eiude  that  a  eauee,  or  productive  quaUtffy  it 
abtolutelg  requitiie  to  every  beginning  of 
ejeitience.**-f 

Before  we  consider  the  two  principles 
which  our  author  opposes  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  Mr  Locke,  I  observe— 

Firtt,  That  there  are  some  popular  opi- 
nions, which,  on  that  very  account,  deserve 
more  regard  from  philosophers  than  this 
author  is  willing  to  bestow. 

That  things  cannot  begin  to  exist,  nor 
undergo  any  change,  without  a  cause  that 
hath  power  to  produce  that  chanse,  is  in- 
deed so  popular  an  opinion  that,  1  believe, 
this  author  is  the  first  of  mankind  that  ever 
called  it  in  question.  It  is  so  popular  that 
there  is  not  a  man  of  common  prudence 
who  does  not  act  from  this  opinion,  and 
rely  upon  it  every  day  of  his  life.  And 
any  man  who  should  conduct  himself  by 
the  contraiy  opinion,  would  soon  be  con- 
fined as  insane^  and  continue  in  that  state 
till  a  soiBcient  cause  was  found  for  his 
enlaigement.     [30] 

Such  a  popular  opinion  as  this  stands 
upon  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  philosophy  must  strike  sail 
to  it,  if  she  would  not  render  herself  con- 
temptible to  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing* 

For  uiouj^,  in  matters  of  deep  specula- 
tion, the  multitude  must  be  guided  by  phi- 
losophers, yet,  in  things  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  ererv  man*s  understanding,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  conduct  of  human 
life  turns,  the  philosopher  must  follow  the 
multitude^  or  make  himself  perfectly  ridi- 
culous. 

Seeondig,  I  observe,  that  whether  this 
popular  opinion  be  true  or  false,  it  follows, 
from  men*s  having  this  opinion,  that  they 


*  In  other  word*— there  are  no  native  or  a  priori 
DOtkHM  In  the  Intellect  i  all  are  immediate  or  mediate 
educta  ftom  egperience.'^M. 

t  Id  other  words,  that  we  cannot,  on  the  Princi- 
ale  ofConiradiethn,  them,  that  toe  everything  which 
Mgina  to  tw,  a  caiiae  muit  have  been.— H. 
[89-.311 


have  an  idea  of  power.  A  false  opinion 
about  power,  no  less  than  a  true,  implies 
an  idea  of  power ;  for  how  can  men  have 
any  opinion,  true  or  false,  about  a  thing  of 
which  they  have  no  idea  ? 

The  first  of  the  very  obvious  prindples 
which  the  author  opposes  to  Mr  Locke*8 
account  of  the  idea  of  power,  is— <Aal  Rea- 
ton  alone  can  never  give  rise  to  any  original 
idea. 

This  appears  to  me  so  fiur  from  being  a 
very  obvious  principle,  that  the  contrary  is 
very  obvious. 

Is  it  not  our  reasoning  &culty  that  giTes 
rise  to  the  idea  of  reasoning  itself  ?*  As 
our  idea  of  sight  takes  its  rise  from  our  be- 
ing endowed  with  that  faculty,  so  does  our 
idea  of  reasoning.  Do  not  the  ideas  of 
demonstration,  of  probability,  our  ideas  of 
a  syllogism,  of  major,  minor  and  conclu- 
sion, of  an  enthymeme,  dilemma,  sorites, 
and  all  the  various  modes  of  reasoning,  take 
their  rise  from  the  faculty  of  reason  ?  Or 
is  it  possible  that  a  being,  not  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  should  have  these 
ideas  ?  This  principle,  therefore,  is  so  &r 
from  being  obviously  true,  that  it  appears 
to  be  obviously  false.     [31 J 

The  second  obvious  prmdple  is,  That 
Beaton,  as  ditHnguishcd  from  Experience^ 
can  never  make  ut  conclude,  that  a  caute,  or 
productive  quality,  is  cU>solutely  requisite  to 
every  beginning  of  existence. 

In  some  "Essavs  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man,"  I  had  occasion  to  treat 
of  this  principle, — That  every  change  in 
nature  must  have  a  cause  ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent repetition,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  what  is  said  upon  this  subject, 
Essay  vi.  Chap.  6.  I  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  it  is  a  first  principle,  evident 
to  all  men  oome  to  years  of  understand- 
ing. Besides  its  having  been  univenuUly 
received,  without  the  least  doubt,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  has  this 
sure  mark  of  a  first  principle,  that  the 
belief  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and,  without  it, 
no  man  could  act  with  common  prudence, 
or  avoid  the  imputation  of  insanity.  Yet  ■ 
a  philosopher,  who  acted  upon  the  firm 
belief  of  it  every  day  of  his  life,  thinks  fit, 
in  his  closet,  to  call  it  in  question. 

He  insinuates  here  that  we  may  know 
it  from  experience.  [?]  I  endeavoured  to 
diew,  tlukt  we  do  not  Jeam  it  from  expe- 
rience, for  two  reasons! 

Firtt'-Becaute  it  it  a  neoetsary  truth, 
and  has  always  been  received  as  a  necessary 
truth*  Experience  gives  no  information  if 
vahal  it  necessary  t  or  of  what  must  be,f 

We  may  know  from  experience,  what  is, 

«  MrHumeu7**<*reaaonafam«."— H. 
t  Seeabovej)p.32),  a;  4d5,bi  400,  a;  andnotci. 
See  alao  note  T.— H. 
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or  wbat  was,  and  from  that  may  proba- 
bly conclude  what  shall  be  in  like  circum- 
stances; but,  with  regard  to  what  must 
necessarily  be,  experience  is  perfectly  silent. 

Thus  we  Imow,  by  unvaried  experience, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  the 
sun  and  stars  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in 
the  west  But  no  man  believes,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise, 
or  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  will 
and  power  of  Him  who  made  the  world, 
whether  the  earth  should  revolve  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west.     [32] 

In  like  manner,  if  we  had  experience, 
ever  so  constant,  that  every  change  in  na- 
ture we  have  observed,  actually  had  a  cause, 
this  might  afford  ground  to  believe,  that, 
for  the  future,  it  slmll  be  so  ;  but  no  ground 
at  all  to  believe  that  it  must  be  so,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise. 

Another  reason  to  shew  that  this  princi- 
ple is  not  learned  from  experience  is — That 
experience  does  not  shew  us  a  cause  of  one 
in  a  hundred  of  tho^e  changes  which  we 
observe^  and  therefore  can  never  teach  us 
that  there  must  be  a  cause  ofaU. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  this  author  has  ad- 
vanced, there  is  not  one  more  shocking  to 
the  human  understanding  than  this.  That 
things  may  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause.* 
This  would  put  an  end  to  all  speculation, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  business  of  life.  The 
employment  of  speculative  men,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  has  been  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  things.  What  pity  is 
it,  they  never  thought  of  putting  the  pre- 
vious question,  Whether  things  have  a 
cause  or  not  ?  This  question  has  at  last 
been  started ;  and  what  is  there  so  ridi- 
culous as  not  to  be  maintained  by  some  phi- 
losopher ? 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  it,  and  more, 
I  think,  than  it  deserves.  But,  beins  about 
to  treat  of  the  active  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  I  thought  it  improper  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  what  has  been  said  by  so  celebrated 
»  Philosopher,  to  shew  that  there  is  not,  in 
the  human  mind,  any  idea  of  power. f    [33] 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHRTHKR  BKIN6S  THAT  HAVB  NO  WILL 
NOR  UNDBRSTAKDING  MAY  HAVB  ACTIVB 
POWBR. 

That  active  power  is  an  attribute,  which 
cannot  exist  but  in  some  being  possessed  of 
that  power,  and  the  subject  of  that  attri- 
bute,  I  take  for  granted  as  a  self-evident 
truth.     Whether  there  can  be  active  power 

*  Thii  U  not  Humeli  anertion  ;  but  that,  on  the 
psychological  doctrine  generaUy  admitted,  we  have  no 
valid  aasuraiice  that  they  may  not— H. 

f  On  Brown's  critlcUm  of  Rcid,  aee  Note  Q.-H. 


in  a  subject  which  has  no  thought,  no  un- 
derstanding, no  will,  is  not  so  evident 

The  ambiguity  of  the  words  pow^r,  cauee^ 
agenty  and  of  all  the  words  related  to  these, 
tends  to  perplex  this  question.  The  weak- 
ness of  human  understanding,  which  gives 
us  only  an  indirect  and  reUtive  conception  of 
power,  contributes  to  darken  our  reasoning, 
and  should  make  us  cautious  and  modest  in 
our  determinations. 

We  can  derive  little  light  in  this  matter 
from  the  events  whicli  we  observe  in  the 
course  of  nature.  We  perceive  changes 
innumerable  in  things  without  us.  We 
know  that  those  changes  must  be  produced 
by  the  active  power  of  some  agent ;  but  we 
neither  perceive  the  agent  nor  the  power, 
but  the  change  only.  Whether  the  things 
be  active,  or  merely  passive,  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered. And  though  it  may  bq  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  the  spe<5tilative  few,  it  does 
not  greatly  concern  the  many. 

To  know  the  event  and  the  circumstances 
that  attended  it,  and  to  know  in  what  cir- 
cumstances like  events  may  be  expected, 
may  be  of  consequence  in  the  conduct  of 
life ;  but  to  know  the  real  efficient,  whether 
it  be  matter  or  mind,  whether  of  a  supe- 
rior or  inferior  order,  concerns  us  little. 
[34] 

Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  all  the  effects 
we  ascribe  to  nature. 

Nature  is  the  name  we  ^ve  to  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  innumerable  effects  which 
fall  daily  under  our  observation.  But,  if  it 
be  asked  what  nature  is — whether  the  first 
universal  cause  or  a  subordinate  one,  whe- 
ther one  or  many,  whether  intelligent  or 
unintelligent — ^upon  these  points  we  find 
various  conjectures  and  theories,  but  no 
solid  ground  upon  which  we  can  rest.  And 
I  apprehend  the  wisest  men  are  they  who 
are  sensible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

From  the  course  of  events  in  the  natural 
world,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
the  existence  of  an  eternal  intelligent  First 
Cause.  But  whether  He  acts  immediately 
in  the  production  of  those  events,  or  by 
subordinate  intelligent  agents,  or  by  in- 
struments that  are  unintelligent,  and  what 
the  number,  the  nature,  and  the  different 
offices,  of  those  agents  or  instruments  may 
be — these  I  apprehend  to  be  mysteries 
placed  b^nd  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  see  an  established  order  in  the 
succession  of  natural  events,  but  we  see 
not  the  bond  that  connects  them  together. 

Smce  we  derive  so  little  light,  with  re- 
gard to  efficient  causes  and  their  active 
power,  from  attention  to  the  natural  world, 
let  us  next  attend  to  the  moral,  I  mean  to 
human  actions  and  conduct. 

Mr  Locke  observes  very  justly,  "  Thaf, 
from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of 
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bodies  by  oar  senses,  we  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect obscure  idea  of  active  power,  since 
they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves 
of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  of 
motion  or  thought"  He  adds,  <<  That  we 
find  in  oorselves  a  power  to  begin  or  for- 
bear, continue  or  end,  several  actions  of 
onr  minds  and  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely 
by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind,  or- 
dering, or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  do- 
ing or  not  doing  such  a  particular  action. 
This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to 
order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the 
forbearing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the 
motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest, 
and  ffiee  versa,  in  any  particular  instance, 
is  that  which  we  call  the  will.  The  actual 
exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any 
particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
which  we  call  volition  or  willing  J**     [36] 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  the 
only  dear  notion  or  idea  we  have  of  active 
power,  is  taken  from  the  power  which  we 
find  in  ourselves  to  ^ve  certain  motions  to 
our  bodies,  or  a  certain  direction  to  our 
thoughts ;  and  this  power  in  ourselves  can 
be  brought  into  action  only  by  willing  or 
volition. 

From  this,  I  think,  it  follows,  that,  if  we 
had  not  will,  and  that  degree  of  understand- 
ing which  will  necessarily  implies,  we  could 
exert  no  active  power,  and,  consequently, 
could  have  none ;  for  power  that  cannot  be 
exerted  b  no  power.  It  follows,  also,  that 
the  active  power,  of  which  only  we  can 
have  anv  distinct  conception,  can  be  only  in 
beings  that  have  understanding  and  will. 

Power  to  produce  any  effect,  implies 
power  not  to  produce  it.  We  can  conceive 
no  way  in  which  power  may  be  determined 
to  one  of  these  rather  than  the  other,  in  a 
being  that  has  no  will. 

Whatever  is  the  effect  of  active  power, 
must  be  something  that  is  contingent.  Con- 
tingent existence  is  that  which  depended 
upon  the  power  and  «rill  of  its  cause.  Op- 
posed to  this,  is  necessary  existence,  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  because 
his  existence  is  not  owing  to  the  power  of 
any  being.  The  same  distinction  there  is  be- 
tween contingent  and  necessary  truth.  [36] 

That  the  planets  of  onr  system  go  round 
the  sun  firom  west  to  east,  is  a  contingent 
truth ;  because  it  depended  upon  the  power 
and  will  of  Him  who  made  the  planetary 
sjTstem,  and  gave  motion  to  it.  That  a 
eirde  and  a  right  line  can  cut  one  another 
only  in  two  pomts,  is  a  truth  which  depends 
upon  no  power  nor  will,  and,  therefore,  is 
called  necessaiy  and  immutable.  Contin- 
gency, therefore,  has  a  relation  to  active 
IK»wer,  as  all  active  power  is  exerted  in  con- 
tingent events,  and  as  such  events  can 
have  no  existence  but  by  the  exertion  of 
active  power. 
[35-37] 


When  I  observe  a  plant  growing  from 
its  seed  to  maturity,  I  know  ihaX  there  must 
be  a  cause  that  has  power  to  produce  this 
effect.  But  I  see  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
manner  of  its  operation. 

But,  in  certain  motions  of  my  body  and 
directions  of  my  thought,  I  know  not  only 
that  there  must  be  a  cause  that  has  power 
to  produce  these  effects,  but  that  I  am  that 
cause ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  what  I  do 
in  order  to  the  production  of  them. 

From  the  consciousness  of  our  own  acti- 
vity, seems  to  be  derived  not  only  the 
clearest,  but  the  onlv  conception  we  can 
form  of  activity,  or  the  exertion  of  active 
power.* 

As  I  am  unable  to  form  a  notion  of  any 
intellectual  power  different  in  kind  from 
those  I  possess,  the  same  holds  with  respect 
to  active  power.  If  all  men  had  been  blind, 
we  should  have  had  no  conception  of  the 
power  of  seeing,  nor  any  name  for  it  in 
language.  If  man  had  not  the  powers  of 
abstraction  and  reasoning,  we  could  not  have 
had  any  conception  of  these  operations.  In 
like  manner,  if  he  had  not  some  degree  of 
active  power,  and  if  he  were  not  conscious 
of  the  exertion  of  it  in  his  voluntary  actions, 
it  b  probable  he  could  have  no  conception 
of  activity,  or  of  active  power.     [37] 

A  train  of  events  following  one  another 
ever  so  regpilarly,  could  never  lead  us  to 
the  notion  of  a  cause,  if  we  had  not,  from 
our  constitution,  a  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  cause  to  everv  event 

And  of  the  manner  in  which  a  cause  may 
exert  its  active  power,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception, but  from  consciousness  of  the 
manner  in  whidi  our  own  active  power  is 
exerted. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that,  what- 
ever the  agents  may  be,  whatever  the  man- 
ner of  their  operation  or  the  extent  of  their 
power,  they  depend  upon  the  First  Cause, 
and  are  under  his  control ;  and  this  indeed 
is  all  that  we  know ;  beyond  this  we  are 
left  in  darkness.  But,  in  what  regards 
human  actions,  we  have  a  more  immediate 
concern. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  as 
moral  and  accountable  creatures,  to  know 
what  actions  are  in  our  own  power,  because 
it  is  for  these  only  that  we  can  be  account- 
able to  onr  Maker,  or  to  our  fellow-men  in 
society ;  by  these  only  we  can  merit  praise 
or  bhune ;  in  these  only  all  our  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  virtue  must  be  employed ;  and, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  them,  the  wise 
Author  of  nature  has  not  left  us  in  the 
dark. 


*  From  thlf  coiuckwincM,  many  pbiloiophen  have, 
after  Locke,  endeavoured  to  deduce  our  whole  notion 
of  Catuaiibf.  The  ablett  developement  of  thli  theory 
if  that  of  M.  Maine  de  Btran ;  the  ablest  rcAiUtion 
or  It  that  of  hii  friend  and  editor,  M.  Cousin.— H. 
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Every  man  is  led  hy  nature  to  attribute 
to  himself  the  free  determinations  of  his 
own  wUl,  and  to  believe  those  events  to  be 
in  his  power  which  depend  upon  his  wilL 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
nothing  is  in  our  power  that  is  not  subject 
to  our  wilL 

We  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
we  digest  our  food,  our  blood  circulates,  our 
heart  and  arteries  beat,  we  are  sometimes 
sick  and  sometimes  in  health;  all  these 
things  must  be  done  by  the  power  of  some 
agent ;  but  they  are  not  done  by  our  power. 
How  do  we  know  this  ?  Because  they  are 
not  subject  to  our  will.  This  is  the  infal- 
lible criterion  by  which  we  distinguish  what 
is  our  doinff  from  what  is  not ;  what  is  in 
our  power  from  what  is  not     [38] 

Human  power,  therefore,  can  only  be 
exerted  by  will,  and  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  active  power  to  be  exerted  with- 
out will.  Every  man  knows  infallibly  that 
what  is  done  by  his  conscious  will  and  in- 
tention, is  to  be  imputed  to  him,  as  the 
ageut  or  cause ;  and  that  whatever  is  done 
without  his  will  and  intention,  cannot  be 
imputed  to  him  with  truth. 

We  judge  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
other  men  by  the  same  rule  as  we  judge  of 
our  own.  In  morals,  it  is  self-evi<tent  that 
no  man  can  be  the  object  either  of  approba- 
tion or  of  bliune  for  what  he  did  not  But 
how  shall  we  know  whether  it  is  his  doing 
or  not  ?  If  the  action  depended  upon  his 
will,  and  if  he  intended  and  willed  it,  it  is 
his  action  in  the  judgment  of  all  mankind. 
But  if  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge, 
or  without  his  will  and  Intention,  it  is  as 
certain  that  he  did  it  not,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  the  agent 
^  When  there  is  any  doubt  to  whom  a  par- 
ticular action  ought  to  be  imputed,  the 
doubt  arises  only  from  our  ignorance  of 
facts  ;  when  the  &ctB  relating  to  it  are 
known,  no  man  of  understanding  has  any 
doubt  to  whom  the  action  ought  to  be  im- 
puted. 

The  general  rules  of  imputation  are  self- 
evident  They  have  been  the  same  in  all 
ages,  and  among  all  civilized  nations.  No 
man  blames  another  for  beine  black  or  fair, 
for  having  a  fever  or  the  faUing  sickness ; 
because  these  things  are  believed  not  to  be 
in  his  power ;  and  they  are  believed  not  to 
be  in  his  power,  because  they  depend  not 
upon  his  wilt  We  can  never  conceive  that 
a  man's  duty  goes  beyond  his  power,  or  that 
his  power  goes  beyond  what  depends  upon 
his  will     [39] 

Reason  leads  us  to  ascribe  unlimited 
power  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  unlinuted  power  ?  It  is 
power  to  do  whatsoever  he  wills.  To  sup- 
pose him  to  do  what  he  does  not  will  to  do, 
IS  absurd. 


The  only  distinct  conception  I  can  form 
of  active  power  is,,  that  it  is  an  attribute  in 
a  being  by  which  he  can  do  certain  things 
if  he  wills.  This,  after  all,  is  only  a  rela- 
tive conception.  It  is  relative  to  the  effect, 
and  to  the  will  of  producing  it  Take  away 
these,  and  the  conception  vanishes.  They 
are  the  handles  by  which  the  mind  takes 
hold  of  it  When  they  are  taken  away,  our 
hold  is  gone.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  other  relative  conceptions.  Thus 
velocity  is  a  real  state  of  a  body,  about  which 
philosophers  reason  with  the  force  of  de- 
monstration ;  but  our  conception  of  it  is 
relative  to  space  and  time.  What  is  velo- 
city in  a  body  ?  It  is  a  state  in  which  it 
passes  through  a  certain  space  in  a  certain 
time.  Space  and  time  are  very  different 
from  velocity ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  it 
but  by  its  relation  to  them.  The  effect 
produced,  and  the  will  to  produce  it,  are 
thinss  different  from  active  power,  but  we 
can  have  no  conception  ox  it,  but  by  its  re- 
Ution  to  them. 

Whether  the  conception  of  an  efficient 
cause,  and  of  real  activity,  could  ever  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  if  we  had 
not  had  the  experience  of  activity  in  our- 
selves, I  am  not  able  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty. The  origin  of  many  of  our  concep- 
tions, and  even  of  many  of  our  judgments, 
is  not  so  easily  traced  as  philosophers  have 
generally  conceived.  No  man  can  recol- 
lect the  time  when  he  first  got  the  concep- 
tion of  an  efficient  cause,  or  the  time  when 
he  first  got  the  belief  that  an  efficient  cause 
is  necessary  to  every  change  in  nature.  [40] 
The  conception  of  an  efficient  cause  may 
very  probably  be  derived  from  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  in  very  early  life  of  our 
own  power  to  produce  certain  effects.  But 
the  belief,  that  no  event  can  happen  without 
an  efficient  cause,  cannot  be-  derived  from 
experience.  We  may  learn  from  experience 
what  it,  or  what  was,  but  no  experience 
can  teadi  us  what  neoeinarily  must  be,* 

In  like  manner,  we  probably  derive  the 
conception  of  pain  from  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  it  in  ourselves ;  but  our  belief 
that  pain  can  only  exist  in  a  being  that  hath 
life,  cannot  be  got  by  experience,  because 
it  is  a  necessary  truth ;  and  no  necessary 
truth  can  have  its  attestation  from  expe- 
rience. 

If  it  be  so  that  the  conception  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  enters  into  the  mind^  only  from 
the  early  conviction  we  have  that  we  are 
the  efficients  of  our  own  voluntary  actions, 
(which  I  think  is  most  probable,)  tiie  notion 
of  efficiency  will  be  reduced  to  this,  That 
it  is  a  rehition  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  similar  to  that  which  is  between  us 
and  our  voluntary  actions.    This  is  surely 

*  Sm above, pp. 323. ii;4A&pb;  4riO,ai  621,bi  and 
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the  most  distinct  notion,  and,  I  think, 
the  only  notion  we  can  form  of  real  effi* 
eieney. 

Now  it  IB  evident,  that,  to  constitute  the 
relation  between  me  and  my  action,  my  con- 
ception of  the  action,  and  will  to  do  it,  are 
eaaentiaL  For  what  I  never  coneeiyed  nor 
willed,  I  never  did. 

If  any  man,  therefore,  affirms,  that  a 
being  may  be  the  efficient  cause  of  an  action, 
and  hare  power  to  produce  it,  which  that 
beine  can  neither  conceive  nor  will,  he 
vpaSa  a  language  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. If  he  has  a  meaning,  his  notion  of 
power  and  efficiency  must  be  essentially 
different  from  mine;  and,  until  he < conveys 
his  notion  of  efficiency  to  my  understand- 
ing, I  can  no  more  assent  to  his  opinion 
than  if  he  should  affirm  that  a  being  with- 
out life  may  feel  pain.     [41] 

It  seems,  therdbre,  to  me  most  probable, 
that  such  beings  only  as  have  some  degree 
of  understanding  and  wiU,  can  possess  ac- 
tive power ;  and  that  inanimate  beings  must 
he  merely  passive,  and  have  no  real  activity. 
Nothing  we  perceive  without  us  affords  any 
good  ground  for  ascribing  active  power  to 
any  inanimate  being ;  and  everything  we 
can  discover  in  our  own  constitution,  leads 
US  to  think  that  active  power  cannot  be  ex- 
erted without  will  and  intelligence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OW  THK  KPFiaSNT  CAUSES  OP  THK  PHiBNO- 
MXNA  OF  NATURE. 

If  active  power,  in  its  proper  meaning, 
requires  a  subject  endowed  with  will  and  in- 
telligenoe,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  active 
powers  which  philcBophers  teach  us  to 
ascribe  to  matter — ^the  powers  of  corpuscu- 
Ur  attraction,  magnetism,  electricity,  gra- 
vitation, and  others  ?  Is  it  not  universally 
allowed,  that  heavy  bodies  descend  to  the 
earth  by  the  power  of  gravity ;  that,  by  the 
aame  power,  the  moon,  and  all  the  planets 
a.nd  comets,  are  retained  in  their  orbits  ? 
Have  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers 
been  imposing  upon  us,  and  giving  us  words 
instead  of  real  causes? 

In  answer  to  thii,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  have,  in 
modem  times,  been  built  upon  a  foundation 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  that  they  can  be 
called  in  question  only  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  evidenceon  which  they  etand> 
But  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  cause, 
ttg^neffy  active  power,  and  the  other  words 
related  to  these,  has  led  many  to  understand 
them,  when  used  in  natural  philosophy,  in 
a  wrong  sense,  and  in  a  sense  which  is 
neither  necessary  for  establishing  the  true 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  nor  was 
[41-43] 


ever  meant  by  the  most  enlightened  in  that 
science.     [42] 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  may  observe 
that  those  very  philosophers  who  attribute 
to  matter  the  power  of  gravitation,  and 
other  active  powers,  teach  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  matter  is  a  substance  altogether 
inert,  and  merely  passive ;  that  gravitation, 
and  the  other  attractive  or  reputeive  powers 
which  they  ascribe  to  it,  are  not  inherent 
in  its  nature,  but  impressed  upon  it  by 
some  external  cause,  which  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  or  to  explain.  Now,  when 
we  find  wise  men  ascribing  action  and  active 
power  to  a  substance  which  they  expressly 
teach  us  to  consider  as  merely  passive  and 
acted  upon  by  some  unknown  cause,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  action  and  active 
power  ascribed  to  it  are  not  to  be  understood 
strictly,  but  in  some  popular  sense. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that 
although  philosophers,  for  the  sake  of  being 
undenrtood,  must  speak  the  language  of  the 
vulgar— as  when  they  say,  the  sun  rises  and 
set^  and  goes  through  all  the  signs  of  the 
zodiao— yet  they  often  think  differently  from 
the  vulgar.  Let  us  hear  what  the  greatest 
of  natural  philosophers  says,  in  the  eighth 

definition  prefixed  to  his  "  Principia  :** 

**  Voces  autem  attractionis,  impulsus,  vel  pro- 
pensionis  cujuscunque  in  centrum,  indiffer- 
enter  et  pro  se  mutuo  promiscue  usurpo ; 
has  voces  non  physics  Bed  mathematice  con- 
siderando.  Undo  caveat  lector,  ne  per 
hujus  modi  voces  cogitet  me  speciem  vel 
modum  actionis,  causamve  aut  rationem 
physicam,  alicubi  definire ;  vel  centris  (quro 
sunt  puncta  matbematica)  vires  vere  et 
physics  tribuere,  si  forte  centra  trahere, 
aut  vires  centrorum  esse,  dixero.*' 

In  all  languages,  action  is  attributed  to 
many  things  which  all  men  of  common  un- 
derstanding believe  to  be  merely  passive. 
Thus,  we  say  the  wind  blows,  the  rivers 
flow,  the  sea  rages,  the  fire  bums,  bodies 
move,  and  impel  other  bodies.     [43] 

Every  object  which  undergoes  any  change 
must  be  either  active  or  passive  in  that 
change.  This  is  self-evident  to  all  men 
from  the  first  dawn  of  reason ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  change  is  always  expressed  in 
language,  either  by  an  active  or  a  passive 
verb.  Nor  do  I  know  any  verb,  expressive 
of  a  change,  which  does  not  imply  either 
action  or  passion.  The  thing  either  changes, 
or  it  is  changed.  But  it  is  remarkable  in 
language,  that  when  an  external  cause  of 
the  change  is  not  obvious,  the  change  is 
always  imputed  to  the  thing  changed,  as  if 
it  were  animated,  and  had  active  power  to 
produce  the  change  in  itself.  So  we  say, 
the  moon  changes,  the  sun  rises  and  goes 
down. 

Thus  active  verbs  are  very  often  applied, 

and  active  power  imputed  to  things,  which 
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a  little  advance  lu  knowledge  and  experience 
teaches  us  to  be  merely  passive.  This 
property,  common  to  all  languaees,  I  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  Essay,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred* 

A  like  irregularity  may  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  the  word  ognifying  cause,  in  all 
languages,  and  of  the  words  related  to  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  causes  is  very  scantv 
in  the  most  advanced  state  of  society,  mucn 
more  is  it  so  in  that  early  period  in  which 
language  is  formed;  A  strong  desire  to 
know  the  causes  of  things,  is  common  to  all 
men  in  every  state ;  but  the  experience  of 
all  ages  ^ews,  that  this  keen  appetite, 
rather  than  go  empty,  will  feed  upon  the 
husks  of  real  knowledge  where  the  fruit  can- 
not be  found. 

While  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  real  agents  or  causes  which 
produce  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  and 
have,  at  the  same  time,  an  avidity  to  know 
them,  ingenious  men  frame  conjectures, 
which  those  of  weaker  understanding  take 
for  truth.  The  fare  is  coarse,  but  appetite 
makes  it  go  down.     [44] 

Thus,  in  a  very  ancient  system,  love  and 
strife  were  made  the  causes  of  things.* 
Plato  made  the  causes  of  things  to  be  mat- 
ter, ideas,  and  an  efficient  architect ;  Aris- 
totle, matter,  form,  and  privation ;  Des 
Cartes  thought  matter,  and  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  motion  given  it  by  the  Almighty  at 
first,  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  rsuLke  the 
material  world  ;  Leibnitz  conceived  the 
whole  universe,  even  the  material  part  of  it, 
to  be  made  up  of  motiadesy  each  of  which  is 
active  and  intelligent,  and  produces  in  itself, 
by  its  own  active  power,  all  the  changes  it 
undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence 
to  eternity. 

In  common  language,  we  give  the  name 
of  a  eaiue  to  a  reason,  a  motive,  an  end,  to 
any  circumstance  which  is  connected  with 
the  effect,  and  goes  before  it. 

Aristotle,  and  the  schoolmen  after  him, 
distinguished  four  kinds  of  causes — ^the  Ef- 
ficient, the  Material,  the  Formal,  and  the 
Final  This,  like  many  of  Aristotle's  dis- 
tinctions, is  only  a  distinction  of  the  various 
meanings  of  an  ambiguous  word ;  for  the 
Efficient,  the  Matter,  the  Form,  and  the  End, 
liave  nothing  common  in  their  nature,  by 
which  they  may  be  accounted  species  of  the 
same  genus  ;-f*  but  the  Greek  word  which 
we  transUte  cause,  had  these  four  different 
meanings  in  Aristotle's  days,  and  we  have 
added  other  meanings.:^  We  do  not  indeed 
call  the  matter  or  the  form  of  a  thing  its 
cause ;  but  we  have  final  causes,  instru- 


»  ThetTstemofEinpGdocles.— H. 

t  They  all  have  thl«  in  comnion— that  each  la  an 
antecedent,  which  not  being,  the  consequent,  called 
the  effect,  would  not  be.— H. 

t  See  above,  p.  75 ;  below,  Euay  IV.  cc  2, 3 H. 


mental  causes,  occasional  causes,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  others. 

Thus  the  word  cduse  has  'been  so  hack- 
neyed, and  made  to  have  so  many  different 
meanings  in  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
and  in  tiie  discourse  of  the  vulgar,  that  its 
original  and  proper  meaning  is  lost  in  the 
crowd.     [45] 

With  regard  to  the  pheenomena  of  nature^ 
the  important  end  of  knowing  their  causes, 
besides  gratifying  our  curiosity,  is,  that  we 
may  know  when  to  expect  them,  or  how  to 
bring  them  about.  This  is  very  often  of 
real  importance  in  life ;  and  this  purpose  is 
served  by  knowing  what,  by  the  course  of 
nature,  goes  before  them  and  is  connected 
with  them ;  and  this,  therefore,  we  <adl  the 
cause  of  such  a  phsenomenon. 

If  a  magnet  be  brought  near  to  a  mariner's 
compass,  the  needle,  which  was  before  at 
rest,  immediately  begins  to  move,  and  bends 
its  course  towards  uie  magnet,  or  perhaps 
the  contrary  way.  If  an  unlearned  sailor 
is  asked  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the 
needle,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  an  answer.  He 
tells  you  it  is  the  magnet ;  and  the  proof  is 
clear ;  for,  remove  the  magnet,  and  the  ef- 
fect ceases ;  bring  it  near,  and  the  effect  is 
again  produced.  It  is,  tiierefore,  evident 
to  sense,  that  the  magnet  is  the  cause  of 
this  effect. 

A  Cartesian  philosopher  enters  deeper 
into  the  cause  of  this  pheenomenon.  He 
observes,  that  the  magnet  does  not  touch 
the  needle,  and  therefore  can  give  it  no  im- 
pulse. He  pities  the  ignorance  of  the  sailor. 
The  effect  is  produced,  says  he,  by  magne- 
tic effluvia,  or  subtile  matter,  which  passes 
from  the  magnet  to  the  needle,  and  forces 
it  from  its  place.  He  can  even  shew  yon, 
in  a  figure,  where  these  magnetic  effluvia 
issue  m)m  the  magnet,  what  ipound  they 
take,  and  what  way  they  return  home  again. 
And  thus  he  thii^  he  comprehends  per- 
fectly how,  and  by  what  cause,  the  motion 
of  the  needle  is  produced. 

A  Newtonian  philosopher  inquires  what 
proof  can  be  offered  for  the  existence  of 
magnetic  effluvia,  and  can  find  none.  He 
therefore  holds  it  as  a  fiction,  a  hypothesis ; 
and  he  has  learned  that  hypotheses  ought  to 
have  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
He  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  real  cause 
of  this  motion,  and  thinks  that  his  busi- 
ness, as  a  pliilosopher,  is  only  to  find  from 
experiment  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu- 
lated in  all  cases.     [46] 

These  three  persons  differ  much  in  their 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  real  cause  of 
this  phcenomenon  ;  and  the  man  who  knows 
most  is  he  who  is  sensible  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Yet  all  the  three 
speak  the  same  language,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  cause  of  this  motion  is  the  attract- 
ive or  repulsive  power  of  the  magnet. 
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What  has  been  said  of  this,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  erery  phsenomenon  that  falls  with- 
in the  oompaas  of  natural  philosophy.  We 
deoeiye  ourselres  if  we  conceive  that  we 
can  point  oat  the  real  efficient  caose  of  any 
<»eof  theuL 

The  grandest  discovery  ever  made  in  na- 
taral  philosophy,  was  that  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  which  opens  such  a  view  of  our 
planetary  system  that  it  looks  like  some- 
thing divine.  But  the  author  of  this  disco- 
very was  perfectly  aware,  that  he  discovered 
DO  real  cause,  but  only  the  law  or  rule, 
aeeording  to  which  the  unknown  cause  ope- 


Natnial  philosophers,  who  think  accu- 
rmtely,  have  a  precise  meaning  to  the  terms 
they  use  in  the  science;  and,  when  they 
pr^end  to  shew  the  cause  of  any  phienome- 
non  of  nature,  they  mean  by  the  cause,  a 
law  of  nature  of  which  that  phenomenon 
is  a  neoesaary  consequence. 

The  whole  object  of  natural  philosophy, 
as  Newton  expressly  teaches,  is  reducible 
to  these  two  heads :  first,  by  just  induction 
from  experiment  and  observation,  to  disco- 
ver the  laws  of  nature ;  and  then,  to  apply 
those  laws  to  the  solution  of  the  phsenome- 
na  of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this  great 
philosopher  attempted,  and  all  that  he 
thought  attainable.  And  this  indeed  he  at- 
taint in  a  great  measure,  with  regard  to 
the  motions  of  our  planetary  system,  and 
with  regard  to  the  rays  of  light     [47] 

But  supposing  that  all  the  phienomena 
that  fiUl  within  the  reach  of  our  senses,  were 
aeeounted  for  from  general  laws  of  nature, 
justly  deduced  from  experience — that  is, 
supposing  natural  philosophy  brought  to  its 
utmost  perfection — it  does  not  dis^ver  the 
eflScient  cause  of  any  one  phenomenon  in 
nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  the  effects  are  produced ;  but 
there  must  be  a  cause  which  operates  ac- 
cording to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navi- 
gation never  navigated  a  ship;  the  rules 
of  architecture  never  built  a  house. 

Natural  philosophers,  by  great  attention 
to  the  course  of  nature,  have  discovered 
many  of  her  laws,  and  have  very  happily 
applied  them  to  account  for  many  phteno- 
Doena ;  but  they  have  never  discovered  the 
efficient  cause  of  any  one  phenomenon; 
nor  do  those  who  have  distinct  notions  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  make  any  such 
pretence. 

Upon  the  theatre  of  nature  we  see  innu- 
merable effects,  which  require  an  agent 
endowed  with  active  power ;  but  the  agent 
is  behind  the  scene.  Whether  it  be  the 
Supreme  Cause  alone,  or  a  subordinate 
cause  or  causes ;  and  if  subordinate  causes 
be  employed  by  the  Almighty,  what  their 
nature,  their  number,  and  their  different 
[47-49] 


offices  may  be — ^are  tilings  hid,  for  wise 
reasons  without  doubt,  from  the  human 
eye. 

It  is  only  m  human  actions,  that  may  be 
imputed  for  praise  or  blame,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know  who  is  the  agent ;  and 
in  this,  nature  has  given  us  all  the  light 
that  is  necessary  for  our  conduct.     [48] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THB  KXTBNT  OF  HUMAN  FOWXR. 

EviRY  thing  Uudable  and  praiseworthy 
in  man,  must  consist  in  the  proper  exercise 
of  that  power  which  is  given  him  by  his 
Maker.  This  is  the  talent  which  he  is 
required  to  occupy,  and  of  which  he  must 
give  an  account  to  Him  who  committed  it 
to  his  trust. 

To  some  persons  more  power  is  given 
than  to  others;  and  to  the  same  person, 
more  at  one  time  and  less  at  another.  Its 
existence,  its  extent,  and  its  continuance, 
depend  solely  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
AlJinighty ;  but  every  man  that  is  account- 
able must  have  more  or  less  of  it.  For,  to 
call  a  person  to  account,  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  his  conduct,  who  had  no  power 
to  do  good  or  ill,  is  absurd.  No  axiom  of 
Euclid  appears  more  evident  than  this. 

As  power  is  a  valuable  gift,  to  under- 
rate it  is  ingratitude  to  the  giver ;  to  over- 
rate it,  begets  pride  and  presumption,  and 
leads  to  unsuccessful  attempts.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  every  man,  a  point  of  wisdom  to 
make  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  power. 
Quid/errerecuseniy  quid  vtUearU  humeri. 

We  can  only  speak  of  the  power  of  man 
in  general ;  and  as  our  notion  of  power  is 
relative  to  its  effects,  we  can  estimate  its 
extent  only  by  the  effects  which  it  is  able 
to  produce. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  human  power  by  the  effects  which  it  has 
actually  produced.  For  every  man  had 
power  to  do  many  things  which  he  did  not, 
and  not  to  do  many  things  which  he  did ; 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  an  object  either 
of  approbation  or  of  disapprobation  to  any 
rational  being.     [49] 

The  effects  of  human  power  are  either 
immediate,  or  they  are  more  remote. 

The  immediate  effects,  I  think,  are  re- 
ducible to'  two  heads.  We  can  give  certain 
motions  to  our  own  bodies;  and  we  can 
give  a  certain. direction  to  our  own  thoughts. 

Whatever  we  can  do  beyond  this,  must 
be  done  by  one  of  these  means,  or  both. 

We  can  produce  no  motion  in  any  body 
in  the  universe,  but  by  moving  first  our  own 
body  as  an  instrument.  Nor  can  we  pro- 
duce thought  in  any  other  person,  but  by 
thought  and  motion  m  ourselves. 
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Our  power  to  more  our  own  body,  is  not 
only  limited  in  its  extent,  but  in  its  nature 
is  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  spring  endowed  with  the 
power  of  contracting  or  expanding  itself, 
but  which  cannot  contract  without  drawing 
equally  at  both  ends,  nor  expand  without 
pushing  equally  at  both  ends ;  so  that  every 
action  of  the  spring  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  equal  reaction  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

We  can  coneeiye  a  man  to  have  power 
to  move  his  whole  body  in  any  dir^ion, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  body,  or  a 
power  to  move  one  part  of  his  body  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  part.  But  philosophy 
teaches  us  that  man  has  no  such  power. 

If  he  carries  his  whole  body  in  any  di- 
rection with  a  certain  quantity  of  motion, 
this  he  can  do  only  by  pushing  the  earth, 
or  some  other  body,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  motion  in  the  contrary  direction.  If  he 
but  stretch  out  his  arm  in  one  direction, 
the  rest  of  his-  body  is  pushed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion.    [60] 

This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  all  animal 
and  voluntary  motions,  whidi  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  senses.  They  are  per- 
formed by  the  contraction  of  certain  mus- 
cles ;  and  a  muscle,  when  it  is  contracted, 
draws  equally  at  both  ends.  As  to  the 
motions  antecedent  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle,  and  consequent  upon  the  voli- 
tion of  the  animal,  we  know  nothing,  and 
can  say  nothing  about  them. 

We  know  not  even  how  those  immediate 
effects  of  our  power  are  produced  by  our 
willing  them.  We  perceive  not  any  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  volition  and 
exertion  on  our  part,  and  the  motion  of  our 
body  that  follows  them. 

Anatomists  inform  us,  that  every  volun- 
tary motion  of  the  body  is  performed  by  the 
contraction  of  certain  muscles,  and  that  tJie 
muscles  are  contracted  by  some  influence 
derived  from  the  nerves.  But,  without 
thinking  in  the  least,  either  of  muscles  or 
nerves,  we  will  only  the  external  effect, 
and  the  internal  machinery,  without  our 
call,  immediately  produces  that  effect 

This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  frame, 
which  we  have  reason  to  admire ;  but  to 
account  for  it,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
understanding. 

That  there  is  an  established  harmony 
between  our  willing  certain  motions  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  operation  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  which  produces  those  motions,  is  a 
fact  known  by  experience.  This  volition  is 
an  act  of  the  mind.  But  whether  this  act 
of  the  mind  have  any  physicid  effect  upon 
the  nerves  and  muscles ;  or  whether  it  be 
only  an  occasion  of  their  being  acted  upon 
by  some  other  efficient,  according  to  the 


established  laws  of  nature,  is  hid  from  ua. 
So  dark  b  our  conception  of  our  own  power 
when  we  trace  it  to  its  origin.     [51] 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
matter  had  its  origin  from  mind,  as  well  aa 
all  its  motions ;  but  how,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  moved  by  mind,  we  know  as  little 
as  how  it  was  created. 

It  is  possible, therefore,  for  anything  we 
know,  that  what  we  call  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  our  power,  may  not  be  so  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Between  the  will  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  the  production  of  it, 
there  may  be  agents  or  instruments  of  which 
we  are  ignorant. 

This  may  leave  some  doubt,  whether  we 
be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  voluntary  motions  of  our  own  body. 
But  it  can  produce  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  moral  estimation  of  our  actions. 

The  man  who  knows  that  such  an  event 
depends  upon  his  will,  and  who  deliberately 
wills  to  produce  it,  is,  in  the  strictest  moral 
sense,  the  cause  of  the  event;  and  it  is 
justly  imputed  to  him,  whatever  physical 
causes  may  have  concurred  in  its  produc- 
tion. 

Thus,  he  who  maliciously  intends  to 
shoot  his  neighbour  dead,  and  voluntarily 
does  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his 
death,  though  he  did  no  more  to  occasion 
it  than  draw  the  trigger  of  the  gun.  He 
neither  eave  to  the  ball  its  velocity,  nor  to 
the  powder  its  expansive  force,  nor  to  the 
flint  and  steel  the  power  to  strike  fire; 
but  he  knew  that  what  be  did  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  man*s  death,  and  did  it  with 
that  intention ;  and  therefore  he  is  justly 
chargeable  wiUi  the  murder.     [52] 

Philosophers  may  therefore  dispute  inno- 
cently, whether  we  be  the  proper  efficient 
causes  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  our  own 
body ;  or  whether  we  be  only,  as  Malebranche 
thinks,  the  occasional  causes.  The  determin- 
ation of  this  question,  if  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, can  have  no  effect  on  human  conduct. 

The  other  branch  of  what  is  immediately 
in  our  power,  is  to  give  a  certain  direction 
to  our  own  thoughts.  This,  as  well  as  the 
first  branch,  is  lunited  in  various  ways.  It 
is  sreater  in  some  persons  than  in  others, 
and  in  the  same  person  is  very  different, 
according  to  the  health  of  his  body  and  the 
state  of  his  mind.  But  that  men,  when 
free  from  disease  of  body  and  of  mind,  have  a 
conuderable  degree  of  power  of  this  kind, 
and  that  it  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
practice  and  habit,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  experience,  and  from  the  natural  con- 
viction of  all  nuuikind. 

Were  we  to  examine  minutely  into  the 
connection  between  our  volitions,  and  the 
direction  of  our  thoughts  which  obeys  these 
volitions — were  we  to  consider  how  we  are 
able  to  give  attention  to  an  object  for  a  cer- 
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tain  time,  and  tain  our  attention  to  another 
when  we  choose,  we  might  perhaps  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  mind  it- 
self he  the  sole  eflBdent  cause  of  the  rolon- 
laiy  changes  in  the  direction  of  our  thoughts, 
or  whether  it  requires  the  aid  of  other  effi- 
cient causeSb 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  dispute 
about  efficient  and  occasionid  causes,  may 
not  he  applied  to  the  power  of  directing  our 
thoughb^  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  moving 
our  bodies.  In  both  cases,  I  apprehend, 
the  dispute  is  endless,  and,  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  an  issue,  would  be  fruitless. 

Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  our  rea- 
son, than  that  there  must  be  an  efficient 
cause  of  every  change  that  happens  in  na- 
ture. But  when  I  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  manner  in  which  an  efficient  cause  ope- 
rates, either  upon  body  or  upon  mind,  there 
is  a  darkness  which  my  faculties  are  not 
aJi>Ie  to  penetrate.     [63j 

However  small  the  unmediate  effects  of 
human  power  seem  to  be,  its  more  remote 
effects  are  very  considerable. 

In  this  respect,  the  power  of  man  may 
be  compared  to  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and 
other  great  rivers,  which  make  a  figure  up- 
on the  globe  of  Uie  earth,  and,  traversing 
vast  regions,  bring  sometimes  great  benefit, 
«t  other  times  great  mischief,  to  many  na- 
tions :  yet,  when  we  trace  ihoae  rivers  to 
their  source,  we  find  them  to  rise  from  in- 
considerable fountains  and  rill^ 

The  command  of  a  mighty  prince,' what 
18  It  but  the  sound  of  his  breath,  modified 
by  his  organs  of  speech  ?  But  it  may  have 
great  consequences :  it  may  raise  armies, 
equip  fleets,  and  spread  war  and  desolation 
over  a  great  part  of  the  earth. 

The  meanest  of  mankind  has  considerable 
power  to  do  good,  and  more  to  hurt  him- 
self and  others. 

From  this  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that, 
although  the  .degeneracy  of  mankind  be 
great,  and  justly  to  be  lamented,  yet  men, 
m  general,  are  more  disposed  to  employ 
their  power  in  doing  good,  than  in  doing 
hurt,  to  their  fellow-men.  The  last  is  much 
more  in  their  power  than  the  first ;  and,  if 
they  were  as  much  disposed  to  it,  human 
society  could  not  subsist,  and  the  species 
must  soon  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  may  first  consider  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by  human  power  upon 
the  material  system. 

It  is  confined  indeed  to  the  planet  which 
we  inhabit ;  we  cannot  remove  to  another ; 
nor  can  we  produce  any  change  in  the  an- 
nual or  diurnal  motions  of  our  own.     [54] 

But,  by  human  power,  great  changes  may 
be  made  upon  the  face  of  the  eartli ;  and 
those  treasures  of  metals  and  minerals  that 
are  stored  up  in  its  bowels,  may  be  disco- 
vered and  brought  forth. 
[53-55] 


The  Supreme  Being  could,  no  doubt,  have 
made  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  man, 
without  any  cultivation  by  human  labour. 
Many  inferior  animals,  who  neither  plant, 
nor  sow,  nor  spin,  are  provided  for  by  the 
bounty  of  Heaven.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  man. 

He  has  active  powers  and  ingenuity  given 
him,  by  which  he  can  do  mudi  for  supply- 
ing his  wants ;  and  his  labour  is  made  ne* 
ceasary  for  that  purpose. 

His  wants  are  more  than  those  of  any 
other  animal  that  inhabits  this  globe ;  and 
his  resources  are  proportioned  to  them, 
and  put  within  the  sphere  of  his  power. 

The  earth  is  left  by  nature  in  such  a  state 
as  to  require  cultivation  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  man. 

It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  in  most  places, 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  by  human  labour, 
it  may  afford  subsistence  to  an  hundred 
times  the  number  of  men  it  could  in  its 
natural  state. 

Every  tribe  of  men,  in  every  climate, 
must  labour  for  their  subsistence  and  ac- 
commodation ;  and  their  supply  is  more  or 
less  comfortable,  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
properly  employed  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Nature, 
that  man  should  be  laborious,  and  that  he 
should  exert  his  powers  of  body  and  mind 
for  his  own,  and  for  the  common,  good. 
And,  by  his  power  properly  applied,  he 
may  make  great  improvement  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  and  a  great  addition  to 
his  own  aooonmiodation  and  comfortable 
state.     [56] 

By  clearme,  tillbg,  and  manurbg  the 
ground,  by  planting  and  sowing,  by  build- 
ing cities  and  harbours,  draining  marshes 
and  lakes,  makmg  rivers  navigable,  and 
joining  them  by  canals,  by  manufacturing 
the  rude  materials  which  the  earth,  duly 
cultivated,  produces  in  abundance,  by  the 
mutual  exchange  of  commodities  and  of 
labour,  he  may  make  the  barren  wilderness 
the  habitation  of  rich  and  populous  states. 

If  we  compare  the  city  of  Venice,  the 
province  of  Holland,  the  empire  of  China, 
with  Uiose  places  of  the  earth  which  never 
felt  the  hand  of  industry,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  extent  of  human  power 
upon  the  material  system,  in  changing  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  furnishing  the  accom- 
modations of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  to  produce  those  happy 
changes,  man  himself  must  be  improved. 

His  animal  faculties  are  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species ;  they  grow  up 
of  themselves,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
which  require  only  the  force  of  nature  and 
the  infiuences  of  Heaven. 

His  rational  and  moral  faculties,  like  the 
earth  itself,  are  rude  and  barren  by  nature, 
but  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  culture ;  and 
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this  culture  he  must  receive  from  parents, 
from  instructors,  from  those  with  whom  he 
lives  in  society,  joined  with  his  own  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  consider  the  chnnges  that  may  be 
produced  by  man  upon  his  own  mind,  and 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  they  appear  to  be 
great.     [56] 

Upon  his  own  mind  he  may  make  great 
improvement,  in  acquiring  the  treasures  of 
useful  knowledge,  the  habits  of  skill  in  arts, 
the  habits  of  wisdom,  prudence,  self-com- 
mand, and  every  other  virtue.  It  is  the 
constitution  of  nature,  that  such  qualities 
as  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature  are  to 
be  acquired  by  proper  exertions ;  and,  by 
a  contrary  conduct,  such  qualities  as  debase 
it  below  the  condition  of  brutes. 

Even  upon  the  minds  of  others,  great 
effects  may  be  produced  by  means  within 
the  compass  of  human  power ;  by  means  of 
good  education,  of  proper  instruction,  of 
persuasion,  of  good  example,  and  by  the 
discipline  of  hiws  and  government. 

That  these  have  often  had  great  and  good 
effects  on  the  civilization  and  improvement 
of  individuals  and  of  nations,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  what  happy  effects  they 
might  have,  if  applied  universally  with  the 
skill  and  address  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  human  wisdom  and  power,  is  not  easily 
conceived,  or  to  what  pitch  the  happiness 
of  human  society,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  species,  might  be  carried. 
'  What  a  noble,  what  a  divine  employment 
tyf  human  power  is  here  assigned  us !  How 
ought  it  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  parents, 
of  instructors,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates, 
of  every  man  in  his  station,  to  contribute 
his  part  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so 
glorious  an  end ! 

The  power  of  man  over  his  own  and 
other  minds,  when  we  trace  it  to  its 
origin,  is  involved  in  darkness,  no  less 
than  his  power  to  move  his  own  and  other 
bodies. 

How  far  we  are  properly  efficient  causes. 


how  far  occasional  causes,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.     [57] 

We  know  that  habit  produces  great 
changes  in  the  mind  ;  but  how  it  does  so, 
we  know  not  We  know  that  example  has 
a  powerful,  and,  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
almost  an  irresistible  effect ;  but  we  know 
not  how  it  produces  tins  effect  The  com- 
munication of  thought,  sentiment,  and  pas- 
sion, from  one  mmd  to  another,  has  some- 
thing in  it  as  mysterious  as  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  from  one  body  to  another. 

We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  another, 
according  to  established  laws  of  nature,  and 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  first  the 
cause,  and  the  last  the  effect,  without  know- 
ing what  is  the  bond  that  unites  them.  In 
order  to  produce  a  certain  event,  we  use 
means  which,  by  laws  of  nature,  are  con- 
nected with  that  event ;  and  we  call  our- 
selves the  cause  of  that  event,  though  other 
efficient  causes  may  have  had,  the  chief 
hand  in  its  production. 

Upon  the  whole,  human  power,  in  its 
existence,  in  its  extent,  and  in  its  exertions 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  God,  and  upon 
the  laws  of  nature  which  he  has  established. 
This  ought  to  banish  pride  and  arrogance 
from  the  most  mighty  of  the  sons  of  men. 
At  the  same  time,  that  degree  of  power 
which  we  have  received  from  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  Gk>d 
to  man ;  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  in- 
sensible, that  we  may  not  be  ungrateful, 
and  that  we  may  be  excited  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  it 

The  extent  of  human  power  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  state  of  man,  as  a  state  of 
improvement  and  discipline.  It  is  sufficient 
to  animate  us  to  the  noblest  exertions.  By 
the  proper  exercise  of  this  gift  of  God, 
human  nature,  in  individuals  and  in  societies, 
may  be  exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  dignity 
and  felicity,  and  the  earth  become  a  para- 
dise. On  the  contrary,  its  perversion  and 
abuse  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  evils  that 
afflict  human  life.     [59] 


ESSAY    II. 
OF  THE  WILL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCBRNING  THE  WILL. 

EvERt  man  is  conscious  of  a  power  to 
determine,  in  things  which  he  conceives  to 
depend  upon  his  determination.     To  this 


power  we  give  the  name  of  Will ;  and,  as  it 
is  usual,  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
give  the  same  name  to  the  power  and  to 
the  act  of  that  power,  the  term  trill  is  often 
put  to  signify  the  act  of  determining,  which 
more  properly  is  called  volition. 

Volition,  therefore,  signifies  the  act  of 
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wtUiog  and  detenmning,  and  WiU  is  put 
indtflerentiy  to  signify  either  the  power  of 
willing  or  &e  act. 

Bat  the  term  ufUl  has  very  often,  eepe- 
cially  in  the  writinga  of  philoeophers,  a  more 
extensiTe  meaning,  which  we  must  care- 
fully diBtingaish  from  that  which  we  hare 
now  given. 

In  the  general  division  of  our  facultiea 
into  Understanding  and  Will,  our  passions, 
appetites,  and  affections  are  comprehended 
Qiuier  the  will ;  and  so  it  is  made  to  signify, 
not  only  our  determination  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  but  every  motive  and  incitement  to 
action.     [GO] 

It  IB  this,  probably,  that  has  led  some 

Cilosophera  to  represent  desire,  aversion, 
pe^  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  all  our  appetites, 
paasiotts,  and  affections,  as  different  modi- 
fications of  the  will,*  which,  I  think,  tends 
to  confound  things  which  are  very  different 
in  their  nature. 

The  advice  given  to  a  man,  and  his  de- 
termination consequent  to  that  adWce,  are 
things  so  different  in  Uieir  nature,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  call  them  modifica- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  like 
manner,  the  motives  to  action,  and  the  de- 
termination to  act  or  not  to  act,  are  things 
that  have  no  common  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  confounded  under  one 
name,  or  represented  as  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  thing. 

For  this  reason,  in  speaking  of  the  will 
in  this  Essay,  I  do  not  comprehend  under 
that  term  any  of  the  incitements  or  motives 
which  may  have  an  influence  upon  our  de- 
terminations, but  solely  the  determination 
itself  and  the  power  to  determine. 

Mr  Locke  has  considered  this  operation 
of  the  mind  more  attentively,  and  dis- 
tinguish^ it  more  accurately,  than  some 
very  ingenious  authors  who  wrote  after  him. 

He  cwfines  volition  to  be, ''  An  act  of  the 
nund  knowingly  exerting  Uiat  dominion  it 
takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man, 
by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from 
any  particular  action.'* 

It  may  more  briefly  be  defined-r-The  de- 
termination of  the  mind  to  do,  or  not  to  do, 
aomethinff  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  our 
power.     [61] 

If  this  were  given  as  a  strictly  logical  de- 
finition, it  would  be  liable  to  this  objection, 
that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is  only 
another  term  for  volition.  But  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  the  most  simple  acts  of 
the  mind  do  not  admit  of  a  logical  defini- 
tion. The  way  to  form  a  clear  notion  of 
them  is,  to  reflect  attentively  upon  them  as 
we  feel  them  in  ourselves.  Without  this 
reflection,  no  definition  can  give  us  a  distinct 
conception  of  them. 


[60-62] 


ScefoUowing  note,— H. 


For  this  reason,  rather  than  sift  any  de- 
finition of  the  will,  I  shall  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  it,  which  may  lead  us  to  re- 
flect upon  it,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
acts  of  mind,  which,  from  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  are  apt  to  be  confounded  wiSi  it. 

Firsty  Every  act  of  will  must  have  an 
object.  He  that  wills  must  will  something; 
and  that  which  he  wills  is  called  the  object 
of  his  volition.  As  a  man  cannot  think 
without  thinking  of  something,  nor  remem- 
ber without  remembering  something,  so 
neither  can  he  will  without  willing  some- 
thing. Every  act  of  will,  therefore,  must 
have  an  object ;  and  the  person  who  wills 
must  have  some  conception,  more  or  lees 
distinct,  of  what  he  wills. 

By  this,  things  done  voluntarily  are  dis- 
tinguished from  things  done  merely  from 
instinct,  or  merely  from  habit. 

A  healthy  child,  some  hoursafter  its  birth, 
feels  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and,  if  applied 
to  the  breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food 
very  perfectly.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think,  that,  before  it  ever  sucked,  it  has 
any  conception  of  that  complex  operation, 
or  how  it  is  performed.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, with  propriety,  be  said  that  it  wills  to 
suck.     [62] 

Numberless  instances  might  be  given  of 
things  done  by  animals  without  any  previous 
conception  of  what  they  are  to  do,  without 
the  intention  of  doing  it.  They  net  by  some 
inward  blind  impulse,  of  which  the  efficient 
cause  is  hid  from  us ;  and,  though  there  is 
an  end  evidently  intended  by  the  action, 
this  intention  is  not  in  the  animal,  but  in 
its  Maker. 

Other  things  are  done  by  habit,  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  voluntary.  We 
shut  our  eyes  several  times  every  minute 
while  we  are  awake ;  no  man  is  conscious 
of  willing  this  every  time  he  does  it. 

A  second  observation  is,  Tliat  the  imme- 
diate object  of  will  must  be  some  action  of 
our  own. 

By  this,  will  is  distinguished  from  two 
acts  of  the  mind,  which  sometimes  takes  its 
name,  and  thereby  arc  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  it.     These  are  desire  and  command. 

The  distinction  between  will  and  desire, 
has  been  well  explained  by  Mr  Locke ;  yet 
many  Liter  writers  have  overlooked  it,  and 
have  represented  desire  as  a  modification  of 
wUL« 

Desire  and  will  agree  in  this,  that  both 
must  have  an  object,  of  which  we  must 
have  some  conception  ;  and,  therefore,  both 
must  be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
understanding.  But  they  differ  in  several 
things. • 

*  Rather— Tf7//  as  a  modification  of  Detirf.  Thli 
has  beewdone,  since  Retd«  (to  say  nothing  of  others*) 
also  by  Dr  Thonias  Brown,  in  whose  scheme  there 
Is  thus  Tirtually  abolished  all  raUonal  freedom,  aU 
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The  object  of  desire  may  be  anything 
wliich  appetite,  passion,  or  affection  leads 
ns  to  pursue ;  it  may  be  any  event  which 
we  think  good  for  us,  or  for  those  to  whom 
we  are  well  affected.  I  may  desire  meat, 
or  drink,  or  ease  from  pain ;  but,  to  say 
that  I  will  meat,  or  will  drink,  or  will  ease 
from  pain,  is  not  English.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  distinction  in  common  language  be- 
tween desire  and  will.  And  the  distinction 
is.  That  what  we  will  must  be  an  action, 
and  our  own  action ;  what  we  desire  may 
not  be  our  own  action;  it  may  be  no 
action  at  all.     [63] 

A  man  desires  that  his  children  may  be 
happy,  and  that  they  may  behave  well. 
Their  being  happy  is  no  action  at  all ;  their 
"behaving  well  is  not  his  action  but  theirs. 

With  regard  to  our  own  actions,  we  may 
desire  what  we  do  not  will,  and  will  wlmt 
we  do  not  desire;  nay,  what  we  have  a 
great  aversion  ta 

A  man  a-thirst  hsa  a  strong  desire  to 
drink,  but,  for  some  particular  reason,  he 
determines  not  to  gratify  his  desire.  A 
judge,  from  a  regard  to  justice,  and  to  the 
duty  of  his  office,  dooms  a  criminal  to  die, 
while,  from  humanity  or  particular  affec- 
tion, he  desires  that  he  should  live.  A  man, 
for  health,  may  take  a  nauseous  draught, 
for  which  he  has  no  desire,  but  a  great  aver- 
sion. Desire,  therefore,  even  when  its 
object  is  some  action  of  our  own,  is  only  an 
incitement  to  will,  but  it  is  not  volition. 
The  determination  of  the  mind  may  be,  not 
to  do  what  we  desire  to  do.  But,  as  desire 
is  often  accompanied  by  will,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  distinction  between  them. 

The  command  of  a  person  is  sometimes 
called  his  will,  sometimes  his  desire  ;  but, 
when  these  words  are  used  properly,  they 
signify  three  different  acts  of  the  mind. 

The  immediate  object  of  will  is  some 
action  of  our  own  ;  the  object  of  a  command 
is  some  action  of  another  person  over 
whom  we  claim  authority;  the  object  of 
desire  may  be  no  action  at  all. 
'  In  giving  a  command,  all  these  acts  con- 
cur ;  and,  as  they  go  together,  it  is  not  un- 
common in  language  to  give  to  one  the  name 
which  properly  belongs  to  another. 

A  command  being  a  voluntary  action, 
there  must  be  a  will  to  give  the  command. 
Some  desire  is  commonly  the  motive  to  that 
act  of  will,  and  the  command  is  the  effect 
of  it     [64] 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  a  com- 
mand is  only  a  desire  expressed  by  kinguage, 
that  the  thing  commanded  should  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  so.  For  a  desire  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  language  when  there  is  no  com- 
mand ;  and  there  mav  possibly  be  a  com- 
mand, without  any  desire  that  the  thing 
commanded  should  be  done.  There  have 
been  instances  of  tyrants  who  have  laid 


grievous  commands  upon  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  reap  the  penalty  of  their  disobe- 
dience, or  to  furnish  a  pretence  for  their 
punishment. 

We  might  farther  observe,  that  a  com- 
mand is  a  social  act  of  the  mind.  It  can 
have  no  existence  but  by  a  communication 
of  thought  to  some  intelligent  being;  and 
therefore  implies  a  belief  that  there  is  such 
a  being,  and  that  we  can  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  him. 

Desire  and  will  are  solitary  acts,  which 
do  not  imply  any  such  communication  or 
belief. 

The  immediate  object  of  volition,  there- 
fore, must  be  some  action,  and  our  own 
action. 

A  third  observation  is.  That  the  object  of 
our  volition  must  be  something  which  we 
believe  to  be  in  our  power,  and  to  depend 
upon  our  wilL 

A  man  may  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
moon,  or  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  but  he  can- 
not will  or  determine  to  do  it :  because  he 
knows  it  is  not  in  his  power.  If  an  insane 
person  should  make  an  attempt,  his  insanity 
qiust  first  make  him  believe  it  to  be  in  his 
power.     [65] 

A  man  in  fiis  sleep  may  be  struck  with  a 
palsy,  which  deprives  him  of  the  power  of 
speech;  when  he  awakes,  he  attempts  to 
speak,  not  knowing  that  he  has  lost  the 
power.  But  when  he  knows  by  experience 
that  the  power  is  gone,  he  ceases  to  make 
the  effort. 

The  same  man,  knowing  that  some  per- 
sons have  recovered  the  power  of  speech 
after  they  had  lost  it  by  a  paralytica!  stroke, 
may  now  and  then  make  an  effort.  In  this 
effort,  however,  there  b  not  properly  a  will 
to  speak,  but  a  will  to  try  whether  he  can 
speak  or  not  ^ 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  exert  his 
strength  to  raise  a  weight  which  is  too 
heavy  for  him.  But  he  always  does  this, 
either  from  the  belief  that  he  can  raise  the 
weight,  or  for  a  trial  whether  he  can  or 
not  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  what  we 
will  mubt  be  believed  to  be  in  our  power, 
and  to  depend  upon  our  will. 

The  next  observation  is.  That  when  we 
will  to  do  a  thing  immediately,  the  volition 
is  accompanied  with  an  effort  to  execute 
that  which  we  willed. 

If  a  man  wills  to  raise  a  great  weight 
from  the  ground  by  the  strength  of  his  arm, 
he  makes  an  effort  for  that  purpose  pro- 
portioned to  the  weight  he  determines  to 
raise.  A  great  weight  requires  a  great 
effort;  a  small  weight  a  less  effort.  We 
say,  indeed,  that  to  raise  a  very  small  body 
requires  no  effort  at  all.  But  this,  I  appre- 
hend, must  be  understood  cither  as  a  figura- 
tive way  of  speaking,  by  which  things  very 
small  are  accounted  as  nothing;  or  it  is 
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owing  to  our  giving  no  attention  to  very 
smaXi  efforts,  and  therefore  having  no  name 
for  them.     [Cd] 

Great  efforta,  whether  of  body  or  mind, 
are  attended  with  difficulty,  and,  when  long 
continued,  produce  hisaitude,  which  requires 
that  they  should  be  intermitted.  This  leads 
OS  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a 
name.  The  name  effort  is  commonly  ap- 
propriated to  them;  and  those  that  are 
made  with  ease,  and  leave  no  sensible  effect, 
pass  without  observation  and  without  a 
name,  though  they  be  of  the  same  kind, 
and  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  to  which 
the  name  is  given. 

This  effort  we  are  conscious  of,  if  we  will 
hot  give  attention  to  it ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  which  we  are  in  a  more  strict  sense 
active. 

The  kut  observation  is,  That  in  all  deter- 
minations of  the  mind  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance, there  must  be  something  in  the 
preceding  state  of  the  mind  that  disposes  or 
inclines  us  to  that  determination. 

If  the  mind  were  always  in  a  state  of 
perfect  indifference,  without  any  incitement, 
motive,  or  reason,  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  to 
act  one  way  rather  than  another,  our,  active 
power,  having  no  end  to  pursue,  no  rule  to 
direct  its  exertions,  would  be  given  in  vain. 
We  should  either  be  altogether  inactive, 
and  never  will  to  do  anythmg,  or  our  voli- 
tions would  be  perfectly  unmeaning  and 
futile,  being  neitner  wise  nor  foolish,  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious. 

We  have  reason  therefore  to  think,  that, 
to  every  being  to  whom  God  hath  given  any 
degree  of  active  power,  he  hath  ^so  given 
some  prindples  of  action,  for  the  dir^ion 
of  thiU  power  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  there  are  various  principles  of  action 
suited  to  our  state  and  situation.  A  parti- 
cular consideration  of  these  la  the  subject 
of  the  next  essay ;  in  this  we  are  only  to 
consider  them  in  general,  with  a  view  to 
examine  the  relation  they  bear  to  volition, 
and  how  it  is  influenced  by  them.     [67] 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  IMPLDBNCB  OP  INCITBMBNTS  AND 
HOT1VB6  UPON  TUB  WILL. 

Wb  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  yet  we  must  do  many  things  in  order 
to  our  subeistenoe  and  well-being.  A  new- 
bom  child  nuty  be  carried  in  arms,  and  kept 
warm  by  his  nurse ;  but  he  must  suck  and 
swallow  his  food  for  himself.  And  this  must 
be  done  before  he  has  any  conception  of 
sucking  or  swallowing,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  performed.  He  is  led 
[66-68] 


by  nature  to  do  these  actions  without  know- 
ing for  what  end,  or  what  he  la  about.  This 
we  call  inatincL 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  time  for  volun- 
tary determination*  The  motioUiS  must  go 
on  so  rapidly  that  the  conception  and  voli- 
tion of  every  movement  cannot  keep  pace 
with  them.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind, 
instinct,  in  others  habit,  comes  in  to  our 
aid. 

When  a  man  stumbles  and  loses  his  ba- 
hmce,  the  motion  neces^ry  to  prevent  his 
fall  would  come  too  kte,  if  it  were  the  con- 
sequence of  thinking  what  is  fit  to  be  done, 
and  making  a  voluntary  effort  for  that  pur- 
pose.    He  does  this  instinctively. 

When  a  man  beats  a  drum  or  plays  a 
tune,  he  has  not  time  to  direct  every  parti- 
ciJar  beat  or  stop  by  a  voluntary  deter- 
mination ;  but  the  habit  which  may  be  ac- 
quired by  exercise  answers  the  purpose  as 
weU. 

By  instinct,  therefore,  and  by  habit-  we 
do  many  things  without  any  exercise  either 
of  judgment  or  will. 

In  other  actions  the  will  is  exerted,  but 
without  judgment     [68] 

Suppose  a  man  to  know  that,  in  order  to 
live,  he  must  eat.  What  shall  he  eat  P 
How  much  ?  And  how  often  ?  H  is  reason 
can  answer  none  of  these  questions;  and 
therefore  can  give  no  direction  how  he 
should  determine.  Here,  again,  nature,  as 
an  indulgent  parent,  supplies  the  defects  of 
his  reason;  giving  him  appetite,  which 
shews  him  when  he  is  to  eat,  how  often, 
and  how  much ;  and  taste,  which  informs 
him  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  not  to  eat. 
And  by  these  principles  he  is  much  better 
directed  than  he  coidd  be  without  them,  by 
all  the  knowledge  he  can  acquire. 

As  the  Author  of  nature  has  given  us 
some  principles  of  action  to  supply  the 
defects  of  our  knowledge,  he  has  given 
others  to  supply  the  defects  of  our  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

^  The  natural  desires,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions, which  are  common  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  foolish,  to  the  virtuous  and  to  the 
vicious,  and  even  to  the  more  sagacious 
brutes,  serve  very  often  to  direct  the  course 
of  human  actions.  By  these  principles  men 
may  perform  the  most  laborious  duties  of 
life,  without  any  regard  to  duty;  and  do 
what  Lb  proper  to  be  done,  without  regard 
to  propriety ;  like  a  vessel  that  is  carried  on 
in  her  proper  course  by  a  prosperous  gale, 
without  the  skill  or  judgment  of  those  that 
are  aboard. 

Appetite,  affection,  or  passion,  give  an 
impulse  to  a  certain  action.  In  tbis  hn- 
pulse  there  is  no  judgment  implied.  It 
may  be  weak  or  strong ;  we  can  even  con- 
ceive it  irresistible.  In  the  case  of  mad- 
ness it  is  so.     Madmen  have  their  appc- 
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tites  and  pasaions ;  but  they  want  the  power 
of  self-gOTomment ;  and  therefore  we  do 
not  unpttte  Iheir  actions  to  the  man,  bat  to 
the  disease. 

In  actions  that  proceed  from  appetite  or 
passion,  we  are  passive  in  part,  and  only  in 
part  active.  They  are  therefore  partly 
imputed  to  the  passion ;  and  if  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  irresistible,  we  do  not  impute 
them  to  the  man  at  alL     [69] 

Even  an  American  savage  judges  in  this 
manner  :  When  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  he 
bills  his  friend — as  soon  as  he  comes  to 
himself,  he  is  very  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done ;  but  pleads  that  drink,  and  not  he, 
was  the  cause. 

We  conceive  brut«  animals  to  have  no 
superior  principle  to  control  their  appetites 
and  passions.  On  this  account,  their  ac- 
tions are  not  subject  to  law.  Men  are  in  a 
like  state  in  in&ncy,  in  madness,  and  in 
the  delirium  of  a  fever.  They  have  appe- 
tites and  passions,  but  they  want  that  which 
makes  them  moral  agent^  accountable  for 
their  conduct,  and  objects  of  moral  appro- 
bation or  of  blame. 

In  some  cases,  a  stronger  impulse  of  ap- 
petite or  passion  may  oppose  a  weaker. 
Here  also  there  may  be  determination  and 
action  without  judgment. 

Suppose  a  soldier  ordered  to  mount  a 
breach,  and  certain  of  present  death  if  he 
retreats,  this  man  needs  not  courage  to  go 
on — ^fear  is  sufficient  The  certainty  of  pre- 
sent death  if  he  retreats,  is  an  overbalance 
to  the  probability  of  being  killed  if  he  goes 
on.  The  man  is  pushed  by  contrary  forces, 
and  it  requires  neither  judgment  nor  ex- 
ertion to  yield  to  the  strongest 

A  hungry  dog  acts  by  the  same  principle, 
if  meat  is  set  before  him  with  a  threatening 
to  beat  him  if  he  touch  it  Hunger  pushes 
him  forward,  fear  pushes  him  back  with 
more  force,  and  the  strongest  force  prevails. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  in  many  even  of  our 
voluntary  actions,  we  may  act  from  the 
impulse  of  appetite,  affection,  or  passion, 
without  any  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  brute  «^i»"ftU 
seem  to  act     [70] 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  cahn  in 
the^  mind  from  the  gales  of  passion  or  ap- 
petite, and  tiie  man  is  left  to  work  his  way, 
m  the  vovage  of  life,  without  those  im- 
pulses ^ich  they  give.  Then  he  cahnly 
wdghs  goods  and  evils,  which  are  at  too 
peat  a  distance  to  excite  any  passion.  He 
jud^  what  is  best  upon  the  whole,  without 
feeling  any  bias  drawing  him  to  one  side. 
He  indges  for  himself  as  he  would  do  for 
anotner  in  his  situation ;  and  the  determin- 
ation b  wholly  imputable  to  the  man,  and 
not  in  any  degree  to  his  passion. 

Every  man  come  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, who  has  given  any  attention  to  his  own 


conduct,  and  to  that  of  others,  has,  in  his 
mind,  a  scale  or  measure  of  goods  and  evils, 
more  or  less  exact.  He  makes  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  health,  of  reputation,  of 
riches,  of  pleasure,  of  virtue,  of  self-appro- 
bation, and  of  the  approbaticli  of  his  Mdcer. 
These  things,  and  their  contraries,  have  a 
comparative  importance  in  his  cool  and  de- 
liberate judgment 

When  a  man  considers  whether  health 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  bodily  strength, 
fame  to  riches  ;  whether  a  good  conscience 
and  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  to  every- 
thing that  can  come  in  competition  with  it; 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  not  any  impulse  of  passion 
or  appetite. 

Everything  worthy  of  pursuit,  must  be 
so,  either  intrinsically,  and  upon  its  own  ac- 
count, or  as  the  means  of  procuring  some- 
thing that  is  intrinsically  valuable.  That 
it  is  by  judgment  that  we  discern  the  fitness 
of  means  for  attaining  an  end,  is  self-evi- 
dent ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  all  philosophers 
agree.  But  that  it  is  the  office  of  judgment 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  end,  or  the 
preference  due  to  one  end  above  another,  is 
not  granted  by  some  philosophers.     [71] 

In  determining  what  is  good  or  ill,  and, 
of  different  goods,  which  is  best,  they  think 
we  must  be  guided,  not  by  judgment,  but 
by  some  natural  or  acquired  taste,  which 
makes  us  relish  one  thing  and  dislike  an- 
other. 

Thus,  if  one  man  prefers  cheese  to  lob- 
sters, another  lobsters  to  cheese,  it  is 
vain,  say  they,  to*apply Jud^ent  to  deter- 
mine which  is  right  In  lUce  manner,  if 
one  man  prefers  pleasure  to  virtue,  another 
virtue  to  pleasure,  this  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
judgment  has  nothing  to  do  in  it  This 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
phers. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. I  think  we  may  form  a  judgment, 
both  in  the  question  about  •cheese  and  lob- 
sters, and  in  the  more  important  question 
about  pleasure  and  virtue. 

When  one  man  feels  a  more  agreeable 
relish  in  cheese,  another  in  lobsters,  this,  I 
grant,  requires  no  judgment ;  it  depends 
only  upon  the  constitution  of  the  palate. 
But,  if  we  would  determine  which  of  the 
two  has  the  best  taste,  I  think  the  question 
must  be  determined  by  judgment ;  and  that, 
with  a  small  share  of  this  faculty,  we  may 
give  a  very  certain  determination->to  wit, 
that  the  two  tastes  are  equally  good,  and 
that  both  of  the  parties  do  equally  well,  in 
preferring  what  suits  their  piUate  and  their 
stomach. 

Nay,  I  apprehend,  that  the  two  persons 
who  differ  in  their  tastes  will,  notwithstand- 
ing that  difference,  agree  perfectly  in  their 
judgment,  that  both  tastes  are  upon  a  foot- 
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ing  of  equality,  and  that  neither  has  a  just 
eUim  to  preference.     [72] 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  office  of  taste  is  very  different  from  that 
of  judgment;  and  that  men,  who  differ 
most  in  taste,  may  agree  perfectly  in  their 
judgment,  even  vith  respect  to  the  tastes 
wherein  tJiey  differ. 

To  make  the  other  case  parallel  with  this, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  man  of  plea- 
sure and  the  man  of  virtue  agree  in  their 
judgment,  and  that  neither  sees  any  reason 
to  prefer  the  one  course  of  life  to  the 
other. 

If  this  be  supposed,  I  shall  grant  that 
neither  of  these  persons  has  reason  to  con- 
demn the  other.  Each  chooses  according 
to  his  taste,  in  matters  which  his  best  judg- 
ment determines  to  be  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  suppo- 
ntion  cannot  have  place,  when  we  speak  of 
men,  or  indeed  of  mond  agents.  The  man 
who  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  obliga- 
tion of  virtue  when  he  uses  his  best  judg- 
ment,  is  a  man  in  name,  but  not  in  reality. 
He  is  incapable  either  of  virtue  or  vice, 
and  is  not  a  moral  agent. 

Even  the  man  of  pleasure,  when  his  judg- 
ment is  unbiassed,  sees  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  a  man  ought  not  to  do, 
though  he  should  have  a  taste  for  them.  If 
a  thief  breaks  into  his  house  and  carries  off 
his  goods,  he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
did  wrong,  and  deserves  punishment,  al- 
though he  had  aa  strong  a  relish  for  the 
goods  aa  he  himself  has  for  the  pleasures  he 
pursues. 

It  is  evident  that  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
have  conceived  two  parts  in  the  hmnan  con- 
stitution that  may  have  influence  upon  our 
voluntary  actions.  These  we  call  by  the 
general  names  of  passion  and  reas<m  ;  and 
we  shall  find,  in  iW.  languages,  names  that 
are  equivalent.     [73] 

Under  the  former,  we  comprehend  vari- 
ous principles  of  action,  similar  to  those  we 
otiserve  in  brute-aninuUs,  and  in  men  who 
have  not  the  use  of  reason.  Appetites, 
offeetiom,  passions,  are  the  names  by  which 
they  are  denominated ;  and  these  names  are 
not  so  accurately  distinguished  in  common 
language,  but  that  they  are  used  somewhat 
promiscuously.  This,  however,  ia  common 
to  them  all,  that  they  draw  a  man  toward 
a  certain  object,  without  any  farther  view, 
by  a  kind  of  violence ;  a  violence  which, 
indeed,  may  be  resisted,  if  the  man  is  mas- 
ter of  himself,  but  cannot  be  resisted  with- 
out a  struggle. 

Cioero*s  phrase  for  expressing  their  in- 
fluence is— ^'  Hominem  hue  et  illucrapiunt." 
Dr  Ilutcheson  uses  a  similar  phrase—''  Qui- 
bus  agitatur  mens  et  bruto  quodam  impetu 
fertur."  There  is  no  exercise  of  reason  or 
QT^74] 


judgment  necessary  in  order  to  feel  their 
influence. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  human 
constitution,  I  see  no  differeace  between 
the 'Vulgar  and  philosophers. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  our  constitution, 
which  is  commonly  called  reason,  as  opposed 
to  passion,  there  have  been  very  snbtilo 
disputes  among  modem  philosophers,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  called  reason,  or  be  not 
rather  some  internal  sense  or  taste. 

Whether  it  ought  to  be  called  reason,  or 
by  what  other  natue,  I  do  not  here  inquire, 
but  what  kind  of  influence  it  has  upon  our 
voluntary  actions. 

As  to  tliis  point,  I  think  all  men  must 
allow  that  tliis  is  the  manly  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, the  other  the  brute  part.  This 
operates  in  a  cahn  and  dispassionate  man- 
ner ;  a  manner  so  like  to  judgment  or  rea- 
son, that  even  those  who  do  not  allow  it  to 
be  Allied  by  that  name,  endeavour  to  account 
for  its  having  always  had  the  name;  be- 
cause, in  the  manner  of  its  operation,  it  has 
a  similitude  to  reason.     [74] 

As  the  similitude  between  this  principle 
and  reason  has  led  mankind  to  give  it  that 
name,  so  the  dissimilitude  between  it  and 
pASsion  has  led  them  to  set  the  two  in  oppo- 
sition. Thev  have  considered  this  cool 
principle  as  Laving  an  influence  upon  our 
actions  so  different  from  passion,  that  what 
a  man  does  coolly  and  deliberately,  without 
passion,  is  imputed  solely  to  the  man,  whe- 
ther it  have  merit  or  demerit;  whereas, 
what  he  does  from  passion  is  imputed  in 
part  to  the  passion.  If  the  passion  be  con- 
ceived to  be  irresistible,  the  action  is  im- 
puted solely  to  it,  and  not  at  all  to  the  man. 
If  he  had  power  to  resist,  and  ought  to 
have  resisted,  we  blame  him  for  not  doing 
his  duty  ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  passion,  the  fault  is  alleviated. 

By  this  cool  principle,  we  judge  what 
ends  are  most  worthy  to  be  pursued,  how 
far  every  appetite  and  passion  may  be  in- 
dulged, and  when  it  ought  to  be  resisted. 

It  directs  us,  not  only  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  passion  when  it  would  lead  us 
wrong,  but  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  inflam- 
ing it ;  like  C^us,  who  refused  to  see  the 
beautiful  captive  princess.  In  this  he  acted 
the  part  both  of  a  wise  and  a  good  man ; 
firm  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and,  at  the  somo 
time,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  unwilling  to  put  it  to  too  severe 
a  trial*  In  this  case,  the  youth  of  Cyrus, 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  captive,  and 
every  circumstance  which  tended  to  inflame 
his  desire,  exalts  the  merit  of  his  conduct 
in  resisting  it. 

It  b  in  such  actions  that  the  superiority 
of  human  nature  appears,  and  the  specific 
difference  between  it  and  that  of  brutes.  In 
them  we  may  observe  one  passion  comlatmg 
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another,  and  the  strongest  prevailing ;  hut 
we  perceive  no  calm  principle  in  their  con- 
stitution, that  18  superior  to  every^passlon, 
and  able  t^^ve  law  to  it.     [75] 

The  difference  between  these  two  parts  of 
our  constitution,  may  be  farther  illustrated 
by  an  instance  or  two  wherein  passion  pre- 
vails. 

If  a  man,  upon  great  provocation,  strike 
another,  when  he  ought  to  keep  the  peace, 
he  blames  himself  for  what  he  did,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  he  ought  not  to  have 
yielded  to  his  passion*  Every  other  per- 
son agrees  with  his  sober  judgment.  They 
think  he  did  wrong  in  yielding  to  his  passion, 
when  he  might  and  ought  to  have  resisted 
its  impulse.  If  they  thought  it  impossible 
to  bear  the  provocation,  they  would  not 
blame  him  at  all ;  but,  believing  that  it  was 
in  his  power,  and  was  his  duty,  they  impute 
to  him  some  degree  of  blame,  acknowledg- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  alleviat»l 
in  proportion  to  the  provocation ;  so  that 
the  trespass  is  imputed  partly  to  the  man 
and  partly  to  the  passion.  But,  if  a  man 
deliberately  conceives  a  design  of  mischief 
against  his  neighbour,  contrives  the  means, 
and  executes  it,  the  action  admits  of  no  al- 
leviation, it  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  .he 
bears  the  whole  guilt  of  the  evil  intended 
and  done. 

If  a  man,  by  the  agony  of  the  rack,  is 
made  to  disclose  a  secret  of  importance  with 
which  he  is  entrusted,  we  pity  him  more  than 
we  blame  him.  We  consider,  that  such  is 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  the 
resolution,  even  of  a  good*  man,  might  be 
overcome  by  such  a  tml.  But,  if  he  have 
strength  of  mind,  which  even  the  agony  of 
the  rack  could  not  subdue,  we  adimre^  his 
fortitude  as  truly  heroical.     [76] 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears  that  the  common 
sense  of  men  (which,  in  matters  of  common 
life,  ought  to  have  great  authority)  has  led 
them  to  distinraish  two  parts  in  the  human 
constitution,  wideh  have  influence  upon  our 
voluntary  determinations.  There  is  an 
irrational  part,  common  to  us  with  brute 
aninuils,  consisting  of  appetites,  affections, 
and  passions;  and  there  is  a  cool  and 
rational  part.  The  first,  in  many  cases, 
gives  a  strong  impulse,  but  without  judg- 
ment and  without  authority.  The  second 
is  always  accompanied  with  authority.  All^ 
wisdom  and  virtue  consist  in  following  its 
dictates ;  all  vice  and  folly  in  disobeying 
theni.  We  may  resist  the  impulses  of  ap- 
petite and  paBsion,  not  only  without  regret, 
but  with  self-applause  and  triumph;  but 
the^  calls  of  reason  and  duty  can  never  be 
resisted  without  remorseand  self-condenma- 
tion. 

The  ancient  philosophers  agreed  with  the 
vulgar,  in  making  this  distinction  of  the 
principles  of  action.    The  irrational  part, 


the  Greeks  odled  itf^  Cicero  calls  it  ap- 
peHtusy  taking  that  word  in  an  extensive 
sense,  so  as  to  include  every  propensity  to 
action  which  is  not  grounded  on  judg- 
ment. 

The  other  principle  the  Greeks  called  Mvt 
[and  Ai9«5] ;  Phito  calls  it  the  vytft^mw.  or 
leading  principle.  '^  Dupleje  enim,  est  vis 
ammontm  alque  naiuraj"  says  Cicero,  '^  una 
pars  in  appetitu^  posita^  est,  gva  est  if/M^ 
GracSf  qum  hominem  hue  et  illue  ra^tf 
altera  in  ratiottSf  gva  ttocet,  et  explanaty 
quid faciendtun  fugiendumve  sit;  itaJU,  ut 
ratio  prosit,  appeiitus  obtemperet-^^-^lDe 
Off.  L.  I.  c  28.] 

The  reason  of  explaining  this  distinction 
here  is,  that  these  two  principles  influence 
the  will  in  different  ways.  Their  influence 
differs,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind. 
This  difference  we  feel,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  words  to  express  it.  We 
may,  perhaps,  more  easily  form  a  notion  of 
it  by  a  similitude.     [77] 

It  is  one  thing  to  puih  a  man  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another ;  it  is  a  thing 
of  a  very  different  nature  to  use  arguments 
to  persiiade  him  to  leave  his  place  and  go  to 
anotiier.  He  may  yield  to  the  force  which 
pushes  him,  without  any  exercise  of  his 
rational  £eu!ulties ;  nay,  he  must  yield  to  it, 
if  he  do  not  oppose  an  equal  or  a  greater 
force.  His  liberty  is  impaired  in  some 
degree ;  and,  if  he  has  not  power  sufficient 
to  oppose,  his  liberty  is  quite  taken  away, 
and  the  motion  cannot  be  imputed  to  him 
at  ail.  The  influence  of  appetite  or  passion 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  like  to  this.  If  the 
passion  be  supposed  irresistible,  we  impute 
the  action  to  it  solely,  and  not  to  the  man. 
If  he  had  power  to  resist,  but  yields  after  a 
struggle,  we  impute  the  action  partly  to  the 
man,  and  partly  to  the  passion. 

If  we  attend  to  the  other  case,  when  the 
man  is  only  urged  by  arguments  to  leave 
his  place,  this  resembles  the  operation  of 
the  cool  or  rational  principle.  It  is  evident 
that,  whether  he  yields  to  the  aigumente  or 
not,  the  determination  is  wholly  his  own 
act,  and  is  entirely  to  be  imputed  to  him. 
Arguments,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  their 
strength,  diminish  not  a  man^s  liberty; 
they  may  produce  a  cool  conviction  of  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  they  can  do  no  more. 
But  appetite  and  passion  give  an  impulse  to 
act,  and  impair  liberty,  in  proportion  to  their 
strength. 

With  most  men,  the  impulse  of  passion 
is  more  effectual  than  bare  conviction ;  and, 
on  this  account,  orators,  who  would  per- 
suade, find  it  necessary  to  address  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  to  convince  the  understand- 
ing ;  and,  in  all  systems  of  rhetoric,  these 
two  have  been  considered  as  different  in- 
tentions of  the  orator,  and  to  be  acoompliBhed 
by  different  means.     [78] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  0PBRATZ0N9  OP  MIND  WHICH  MAY  BB 
CALLBD  YOLUNTAKV. 

Thb  faculties  of  ITrulerstandinff  and  WtU, 
are  easily  distingaished  in  thought,  but  Yery 
rarely,  if  eYer,  disjoined  in  operation. 

In  most,  perhaps  in  all  the  operations  of 
mind  for  which  we  haYe  names  in  language, 
both  fiMsnltiee  are  employed,  and  we  are 
both  inteUectiYe  and  active. 

Whether  it  be  possible  that  intelligence 
may  exist  without  some  degree  of  activity, 
or  impossible,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach 
of  onr  fiiculties  to  determine ;  but,  I  appre- 
hend, that,  in  fact,  they  are  always  con- 
joined in  the  operations  of  our  minds. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  there  is  some 
degree  of  activity  in  those  operations  which 
we  refer  to  the  understanding ;  accordingly, 
they  have  always,  and  in  all  languages, 
been  expressed  by  active  verbs ;  as,  /  see, 
I  heoTy  I  remember f  I  apprehend,  I  judge, 
I  reason.  And  it  is  certain  that  every  act 
of  will  must  be  accompanied  by  some  oper- 
ation of  the  nnderstanding ;  for  he  that 
wills  must  apprehend  what  he  wills,  and 
ai^rehension  belones  to  the  understanding. 

The  operations  I  am  to  consider  in  this 
chapter,  I  think,  haYe  commonly  been  re- 
fen^  to  the  understanding ;  but  we  shall 
find  that  the  will  has  so  great  a  share  in 
tiiem,  that  they  may,  with  propriety,  be 
called  volutUary,  They  are  these  Uiree, 
AttenHon,  DeliberaH<m,ajid. Fixed  Purpose, 
or  Resolution,     [79] 

1.  Attention  may  be  given  to  any  object, 
cither  of  sense  or  of  intellect,  in  order  to 
form  a  distinct  notion  of  it,  or  to  discover 
its  nature,  its  attributes,  or  its  relations. 
And  so  great  is  the  eifect  of  attention,  that, 
without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or 
retain  a  distinct  notion  of  any  object  of 
thought 

If  a  man  hear  a  discourse  without  atten- 
tion, what  does  he  carrv  away  with  him  ? 
If  be  see  St  Peter's  or  the  Vatican  without 
attention,  what  account  can  he  give  of  it  ? 
While  two  persons  are  engaged  in  interest- 
ing discourse,  the  dock  strikes  within  their 
bearing,  to  which  they  give  no  attention— 
iriliat  is  the  consequence?  The  next 
minute  they  know  not  whether  the  clock 
struck  or  not  Yet  their  ears  were  not 
abut  The  usual  impression  was  made 
upon  the  oigan  of  hearing,  and  upon  the 
anditoiy  nerve  and  brain ;  but  from  inat- 
tention the  sound  either  was  not  perceived, 
or  passed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with- 
out leaving  th^  least  veetip^  in  the  memory* 

A  man  sees  not  what  is  before  his  eyes 
when  his  mind  is  oocupied  about  another 
object  la  the  tumult  of  a  battle  a  man 
[79-81] 


may  be  shot  through  the  body  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  till  he  dis- 
cover it  by  the  loss  of  blood  or  of  strength. 

The  most  acute  sensation  of  pain  may  be 
deadened,  if  the  attention  can  be  vigorously  v 
directed  to  another  object     A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  in  the  agony  of  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  used  to  call  for  the  chess-board. 

As  he  was  fond  of  that  game,  he  acknow« 
lodged  that,  as  the  game  advanced  and  drew 
his  attention,  the  sense  of  pain  abated,  and 
the  time  seemed  much  shorter. 

Archimedes,  it  is  said,  being  intent  upon 
a  mathematical  proposition,  when  Syracuse 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  knew  not  the 
calamity  of  the  city,  till  a  Roman  soldier 
broke  in  upon  his  retirement,  and  gave  him 
a  deadly  wound ;  on  which  he  lamented 
only  that  he  had  lost  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion.    [80] 

It  IB  needless  to  multiply  instances  to 
shew,  that  when  one  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
intensely  engaged  about  any  object,  the 
other  faculties  are  laid,  as  it  were,  fast 
asleep. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that,  if  there 
be  anything  that  can  be  called  genius  in 
matters  of  mere  judgment  and  reasoning, 
it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  being  able  to 
give  that  attention  to  the  subject  which 
keeps  it  steady  in  the  mind,  till  we  can 
survey  it  accurately  on  all  sides. 

There  b  a  talent  of  imagination,  which 
bounds  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from 
heaven  to  earth  in  a  moment  This  may 
be  favourable  to  wit  and  imagery ;  but  the 
powers  of  judging  and  reasoning  depend 
chiefly  upon  keeping  the  mind  to  a  clear 
and  steady  view  of  the  subject. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  one  who  compli- 
mented him  upon  the  force  of  genius  which 
had  made  such  improvements  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  is  said  to 
have  made  this  reply,  which  was  both  mo- 
dest and  judicious,  That  if  he  had  made 
any  improvements  in  those  sciences,  it  was 
owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any 
other  talent 

Whatever  be  the  effects  which  attention 
may  produce,  (and  I  apprehend  they  are 
far  beyond  what  is  commonly  believed,)  it 
is  for  the  most  part  in  our  power. 

Every  man  knows  that  he  can  turn  his 
attention  to  this  subject  or  to  that,  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  with  more  or 
less  intenseness,  as  he  pleases*  It  is  a 
YOluntary  act,  and  depends  upon  his  will. 
[81] 

But  what  was  before  observed  of  the 
will  in  general,  is  applicable  to  this  parti- 
cular exertion  of  it.  That  the  mind  is  rarely 
in  a  state  of  Indiff'erenoe,  left  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  object  which  to  reason  ap- 
pears most  deservm^  of  it  There  is,  for 
the  most  part  a  bias  to  some  particular 
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objeei,  more  than  to  anv  other ;  and  this 
not  from  any  judgment  of  its  •deserving  our 
attention  more,  bat  .from  some  impulse  or 
propensity,  grounded  on  nature  or  habit. 

It  is  well  known  that  things  new.  and  un- 
common, things  grand,  and  things  that  are 
beautiful,  draw  our  attention,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  we  have,  or»think  we 
have  in  them,  but  <  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion. 

Whatever  moves  our  pasmons  or  affec- 
tions, draws  our  attention,  very  often,  more 
than  we  wish. 

You  desire  a  man  not  to  think  of  an  un- 
fortunate event  which  torments  him.  It 
admits  of  no  remedy.  The  thought  of  it 
answers  no  purpose  but  to  keep  the  wound 
bleeding.  He  is  perfectly  convinced  of  all 
you  say.  He  knows  that  he  would  not 
feel  the  affliction,  if  he  could  only  not  think 
of  it;  yet  he  hardly  thinks  of  anything 
else.  Strange  I  when  happiness  and  misery 
stand  before  hira,  and  depend  upon  his 
choice,  he  chooses  misery,  and  rejects  hap- 
piness with  his  eyes  open  1 

Yet  he  wishes  to  be  happy,  as  all  men 
do.  How  sliall  we  reconcile  this  contra- 
diction between  his  judgment  and  his  con- 
duct? 

The  account  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
this :  The  afflicting  event  draws  his  atten- 
tion so  BtroDgly,  by  a  natural  and  blind 
force,  that  he  either  hath  not  the  power,  or 
hath  not  the  vigour  of  mind  to  resist  its 
impulse,  though  he  knows  that  to  yield  to 
it  is  misery,  without  any  good  to  balance  it. 
182] 

Acute  bodily  pain  draws  our  attention, 
and  makes  it  very  difficult  to  attend  to  any 
thing  else,  even  when  attention  to  the  pain 
serves  no  other  purpose  but  to  aggravate  it 
tenfold. 

The  man  who  played  a  game  at  chess  in 
the  agony  of  the  gout,  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion to  another  object,  acted  the  reason- 
able part,  and  consulted  hb  real  happi- 
ness ;  but  it  required  a  great  effort  to  give 
that  attention  to  his  game  whidi  was  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  effect  intended  by 
it. 

Even  when  there  is  no  particular  object 
that  draws  away  our  attention,  there  is  a 
desultoriness  of  thought  in  man,  and  in 
some  more  than  in  others,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  give  that  fixed  attention  to 
important  objects  which  reason  requires. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  attention  we  give  to  objects 
is  for  the  most  part  voluntary ;  that  a  ^leat 
part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  consists  in  giving 
a  proper  direction  to  our  attention ;  and 
that,  however  reasonable  tliis  appears  to 
the  judgment  of  every  man,  yet,  in  some 
cases,  it  requires  an  effort  of  self-command 
no  less  than  the  most  heroic  virtues. 


2.  Another  operation  that  may  be  called 
voluntary,  is  Deliberation  about  what  wo 
are  to  do  or  to  forbear. 

Every  man  knows  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  deliberate  or  not  to  deliberate  about  any 
part  of  his  conduct;  to  deliberate  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time,  more  carelessly  or 
more  seriously :  and,  when  he  haa  reason 
to  suspect  that  his  affection  may  bias  his 
judgment,  he  may  either  honestly  use  the 
best  means  in  his  power  to  form  an  impar- 
tial judgment,  or  he  may  yield  to-his  bias, 
and  only  seek  arguments  to  justify  what 
inclination  leads  &m  to  do.  In  all  these 
points,  he  determines,  he  wills  the  right  or 
the  wrong.     [83] 

The  general  rules  of  deliberation  are 
perfectly  evident  to  reason,  when  we  con- 
sider them  abstractly.  They  are  axioms  in 
morals. 

We  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  cases  that 
are  perfectly  clear.  No  man  deliberates 
whether  he  ought  to  choose  happiness  or 
misery.!  No  honest  man  deliberates  whether 
he  shall  steal  his  neighbour's  property. 
When  the  case  is  not  clear,  when  it  is  of 
importance,  and  when  there  is  time  for 
deliberation,  we  ought  to  deliberate  with 
more  or  less  care,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  action.  In  deliberation  we 
ought  to  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance, 
and  to  'allow  to  every  consideration  the 
weight  which,  in  sober  judgment,  we  think 
it  ought  to  have,  and  no  more.  This  is  to 
delili^rate  imperially.  Our  deliberation 
should  be  brought  to  an  issue  in  due  time, 
so  that  we  may  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
acting  while  we  deliberate. 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  self-evidence 
than  these  rules  of  deliberation.  And  as 
far  as  a  man  acts  according  to  them,  his 
heart  approves  of  him,  and  he  has  confi- 
dence of  the  approbation  of  the  Searcher  of 
Hearts. 

But  though  the  manner  in  which  wo 
ought  to  deliberate  be  evident  to  reason,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  follow  it.  Our  appe- 
tites, our  affection  and  passions,  oppose  all 
deliberation,  but  that  which  is  employed  in 
finding  the  means  of  their  gratification. 
Avarice  may  lead  to  deliberate  upon  tho 
ways  of  making  money,  but  it  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
honest. 

We  ought  surely  to  deliberate  how  far 
every  appetite  and  passion  may  be  in- 
dulged, and  what  limits  should  be  set  to  it. 
But  our  appetites  and  passions  push  us  on 
to  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  in  the 
shortest  road,  and  without  delay.     [84] 

Thus  it  happens,  that,  if  we  yield  to  their 
impulse,  we  sliall  often  transgress  those 
rules  of  deliberation  wHich  reason  approves. 
In  this  conflict  between  the,  dictates  of 
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reason,  and  the  blind  impulse  of  passion, 
we  must  Toluntarily  determine.  When  we 
take  part  with  our  reason,  though  in  oppo- 
mtion  to  passion,  we  approve  of  our  own 
eonduet. 

What  we  call  a  fault  of  ignorance,  is 
always  owing  to  the  want  of  due  delibera- 
tion. When  we  do  not  take  due  pains  to 
he  rightlj  informed,  there  is  a  fkult,  not 
indera  in  acting  according  to  the  light  we 
hare,  but  in  not  using  the  proper  means 
to  get  light  For  if  we  judge  wrong,  after 
using  the  proper  means  of  infortnation, 
there  is  no  fault  in  acting  according  to  that 
wrong  judgment ;  the  error  is  invincible. 

The  natural  consequence  of  deliberation 
on  any  part  of  our  conduct,  is  a  determina- 
tion how  we  shall  act;  and  if  it  is  not 
brought  to  this  issue  it  is  lost  labour. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  a  deter- 
mination may  take  place — when  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  putting  it  in  execution  is  present, 
and  when  it  is  at  a  distance. 

When  the  opportunity  is  present,  the 
determination  to  act  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  action.  Thus,  if  a  man  de- 
termine to  rise  and  walk,  he  immediately 
does  it,  unless  he  is  hindered  by  force,  or 
has  lost  the  power  of  i^'alking.  And  if  he 
■it  still  when  he  has  power  to  walk,  we 
eonclude  infallibly  that  he  has  not  deter- 
mined or  willed  to  walk  immediately. 

Our  determination  or  will  to  act,  is  not 
always  the  result  of  deliberation,  it  may  be 
the  dfect  of  some  passion  or  appetite,  with- 
out any  judgment  interposed.  ^  And  when 
judgment  is  interposed,  we  may  determine 
and  act  either  according  to  that  judgment 
or  contrary  to  it.     [85] 

When  a  man  mts  down  hungry  to  dine, 
he  eats  from  appetite,  very  often  without 
exereismg  his  judgment  at  all ;  nature  in- 
▼ites,  and  he  obeys  the  call,  as  the  ox,  or 
the  horse,  or  as  an  infant  does. 

When  we  converse  with  persons  whom 
we  love  or  respect,  we  say  and  do  civil 
things  merely  from  affection  or  from  re- 
spect They  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
heart,  without  requiring  any  judgment.  In 
such  cases  we  act  as  brute-animals  do,  or 
as  children  before  the  use  of  reason.  We 
feel  an  impulse  in  our  nature,  and  we  yield 
to  It 

When  a  man  eats  merely  from  appetite, 
he  does  not  consider  the  pleasure  of  eating, 
or  its  tendency  to  health.  These  considera- 
tions are  not  m  his  thoughts.  But  we  can 
suppose  a  man  who  eats  with  a  view  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  eating.  Such  a  man  rea- 
sons and  judges.  Hewill  take  care  to  use  the 
proper  means  of  procuring  an  i^petite.  He 
will  be  a  critic  in  tastes,  and  make  nice  dis- 
criminations. Tliis  man  uses  his  rational 
faculties  even  in  eating.  And  however 
oontemptiblo  this  application  of  them  may 
[85-87] 


be,  it  is  an  exercise  of  which,  I  apprehend, 
brute-animals  are  not  capable. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  say  or  do  ci- 
vil things  to  another,  not  from  affection, 
but  in  order  to  serve  some  end  by  it,  or  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  his  duty. 

To  act  with  a  view  to  some  distant  iute- 
rest,  or  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  seems 
to  be  proper  to  man  as  a  reasonable  being ; 
but  to  act  merely  from  passion,  from  appe- 
tite, or  from  affection,  is  common  to  him 
with  the  brute-animals.  In  the  last  case 
there  is  no  judsiment  required,  but  in  the 
first  there  is.     [86] 

To  act  against  what  one  judges  to  be  for 
his  real  good,  upon  the  whole,  is  folly.  To 
act  agamst  what  he  judges  to  be  his  duty, 
is  immorality.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  too  many  instances  of  both  in  hu- 
man life.  Video  meliora  probogue,  deieticra 
sequor,  is  neither  an  impossible  nor  an  un- 
frequent  case. 

WhUe  a  man  does  what  he  really  thinks 
wisest  and  best  to  be  done,  the  more  his 
appetites,  his  affections,  and  passions  draw 
him  the  contrary  way,  the  more  he  ap- 
proves of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  more 
he  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  every 
rational  being. 

3.  The  third  operation  of  mind  I  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  called  voluntary,  is, 
a  Fixed  Purpose  or  ReeohUion  with  regard 
to  our  future  conduct. 

This  naturally  takes  place,  when  anv  ac- 
tion, or  course  of  action,  about  which  we 
have  deliberated,  is  not  immediately  to  be 
executed,  the  occasion  of  acting  bemg  at 
some  distance. 

A  fixed  purpose  to  do,  some  time  hence, 
something  which  we  beUeve  shall  then  be 
in  our  power,  is  strictly  and  properly  a  de- 
termination of  will,  no  less  than  a  deter- 
mination to  do  it  instantly.  Every  defini- 
tion of  volition  agrees  to  it.  Whether  the 
opportunity  of  doing  what  we  have  deter- 
mined to  do  be  present  or  at  some  distance, 
is  an  accidental  circumstance  which  does 
not  affect  the  nature  of  the  determination, 
and  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it 
should  not  be  called  voliiion  in  the  one  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  A  purpose  or  re- 
solution, therefore,  is  truly  and  properly  an 
act  of  will. 

Our  purposes  are  of  two  kinds.  We 
nmy  call  the  one  particular^  the  other  genC' 
ral.  By  a  pariieu!ar  purpose,  I  mean  that 
which  has  for  its  object  an  individual  action, 
limited  to  one  time  and  place ;  by  a  general 
purpose,  that  of  a  course  or  train  of  action, 
intended  for  some  general  end,  or  regulated 
by  some  general  rule.     [87] 

Thus,  I  may  purpose  to  go  to  London 
next  winter.  When  the  time  comes,  I  exe- 
cute my  purpose,  if  I  continue  of  the  same 
mmd ;  and  the  purpose,  when  executcdi:  i« 
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no  moreii  Thus  it  is  with  erery  particular 
purpose. 

A  general  purpose  may  continue  for  life ; 
and,  after  many  particular  actions  have  been 
done  in  consequence  of  it^  may  remain  and 
regulate  future  actions. 

Thus,  s  young  man  proposes  to  follow 
the  profession  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of 
theology.  This  general  purpose  directs  the 
course  of  lus  reading  and  study.  It  directs 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  company  and  com- 
panions, and  even  of  his  diversions.  It  de- 
termines his  travels  and  the  pUce  of  his 
abode.  It  has  influence  upon  his  dress  and 
manners,  and  a  considerable  effect  in  form- 
ing his  character. 

There  are  other  fixed  purposes  which 
have  a  still  greater  effect  in  forming  the 
character.  I  mean  such  as  regard  our  mo- 
ral conduct. 

Suppose  a  man  to  have  exercised  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties,  so  far  as  to 
have  distinct  notions  of  justice  and  injus- 
tice, and  of  the  consequences  of  both,  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  to  have  formed  a  fixed 
purpose  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  iustice,  and 
never  to  handle  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

Is  not  this  the  man  whom  we  should  call 
a  just  man  ?  We  consider  the  moral  virtues 
as  inherent  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  even 
when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
them.  And  what  is  it  in  tiie  mind  which 
we  can  call  the  virtue  of  justice,  when  it  is 
not  exercised?  It  can  be  nothing  but  a 
fixed  purpose,  or  determination,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  justice,  when  there  is 
opportunity.     [88] 

The  Roman  hiw  defined  justice,  A  steady 
and  perpetual  tviil  to  give  to  every  man  his 
dtie.  When  the  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice is  not  present,  this  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  a  steady  purpose,  which  is  very  pro- 
perly called  will  Such  a  purpose,  if  it 
is  steady,  will  infallibly  produce  just  con- 
duct ;  for  every  known  transgression  of  jus- 
tice demonstrates.a  change  of  purpose,  at 
least  for  that  time. 

What  has  been  said  of  justice,  may  be  so 
easily  applied,  to  every  other  moral  virtue, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  instances. 
They  are  all  fixed  purposes  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rule.* 

*  Mr  Stewart,  (<«  Phllotophy  of  th«  Active  and 
Moral  Powers/'  li.  p.  446.)  in  adopting  thit  doctrine 
lays— <«  Agreeably  to  Uiis  view  of  the  lu^ect,  the 
ancient  Pytbagoreani  defined  virtue  to  be  '£{i« 
rm/  )Mrr*5 ,  the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  and  one  of  the  matt  un. 
exceptionable  which  is  yet  to  be  found  in  any  ayitem 
of  philoMphy."  The  definition  to  which  Mr  Stewart 
refers— 4  k(trk,  l^r  rit  im  rS  iumf  —Is  that  un. 
der  Che  name  of  llieages.  The  treaUse  attributed 
to  this  philowpher  is,  however,  like  the  other  Py. 
thagorean  treatises,  spurious.  The  definition  In 
question,  with  the  whole  moral  system  of  iu  pretended 
author.  Is  an  elegant  epitome  of  Aristotle,  who,  un 
the  f4iUi  of  these  foigcries,  has  been  commonly 


By  this,  the  virtues  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguishedi  in  thought  at  least,  from  natural 
affections  that  bear  the  same  name.  Thus, 
benevolence  is  a  capital  virtue,  which, 
though  not  so  necessary  to  the  being  of  so- 
ciety, is  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  appro- 
bation than  even  justice.  But  there  is  a 
natural  affection  of  benevolence,  common 
to  good  and  bad  men,  to  the  virtuous  and 
to  tne  vicious.  How  shall  these  be  distin- 
guished? 

In  practice,  indeed,  we  cannot  distingULsh 
them  in  other  men,  and  with  difficulty  in 
ourselves ;  but,  iu  theory,  nothing  is  more 
easy.  The  virtue  of  benevolence  is  a  fixed 
purpose  or  resolution  to  do  good  when  we 
have  opportunity,  from  a  conviction  that  it 
is  right,  and  is  our  duty.  The  affection  of 
benevolenccis  a  propensity  to  do  good,  from 
natural  constitution  or  habit,  withbut  regard 
to  rectitude  or  duty. 

There  are  good  tempers  and  bad,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  man, 
and  are  really  involuntary,  though  they  of- 
ten lead  to  voluntary  actions.  A  good  na- 
tural temper  is  not  virtue,  nor  is  a  bad  one 
vice.  Hard  would  it  be  indeed  to  think, 
that  a  man  should  be  bom  under  a  decree 
of  reprobation,  because  he  has  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  bad  natural  temper.     [89] 

The  physiognomist  saw,  in  the  features 
of  Socrates,  the  signatures  of  many  bad 
dispositions,  which  Uiat  good  man  acknow- 
ledged he  felt  within  him ;  but  the  triumph 
of  his  virtue  was  the  greater  in  having  con- 
quered them. 

In  men  who  have  no  fixed  rules  of  con- 
duct, no  self-government,  the  natural  temper 
is  variable  by  numberless  accidents.  The 
man  who  is  full  of  affection  and  benevolence 
this  hour,  when  a  cross  accident  happens 
to  ruffle  him,  or  perhaps  when  an  easterly 
wind  blows,  feels  a  strange  revolution  in 
his  temper.  The  kind  and  benevolent 
affections  give  place  to  the  jealous  and 
malignant,  which  are  as  readily  indulged  ia 
their  turn,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because 
he  feels  a  propensity  to  indulge  them. 

We  may  observe,  that  men  who  have 
exercised  their  rational  powers,are  generally 
governed  in  their  opinions  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  belief ;  and  men  who  have  made 
the  greatest  advance  in  self-government, 
are  governed,  in  their  practice,  by  general 
fixed  purposes.  Without  the  former,  there 
would  be  no  steadiness  and  consistence  in 
our  belief;  nor  without  the  latter,  in  our 
conducU 

When  a  man  is  come  to  years  of  under- 
standing, from  his  education,  from  his  com- 
pany, or  from  his  study,  he  forms  to  him- 
self a  set  of  general  principles,  a  creed,  which 

viewed  as  himself  the  plagiarist.    Ethics,  t  may  ob- 
serve, are  thus  well  deuvmioatcd  J)cimtoUigy,^U. 

[88,  89] 
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gorems  his  judgment  in  particular  points 
that  occur. 

If  new  evidence  is  laid  before  him  which 
fends  to  oTerthrow  any  of  his  received 
principles,  it  requires  in  him  a  great  degree 
of  candour  and  love  of  truth,  to  give  it  an 
impartial  examination,  and  to  form  a  new 
judgment.  Most  men,  when  they  are  fixed 
in  their  principles,  upon  what  they  account 
anffictent  evidence,  can  hardly  be  drawn 
into  a  new  and  serious  examination  of  them. 

They  get  a  habit  of  believing  them,  which 
is  strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  re- 
mains immoveable,  even  when  the  evidence 
upon  which  their  belief  was  at  first  grounded, 
isfoi^t. 

It  is  this  that  makes  conversions,  either 
from  religious  or  political  principles,  so 
di£Bcnlt. 

A  mere  prejudice  of  education  sticks  fast, 
as  a  proposition  of  Euclid  does  with  a  man 
who  hath  long  ago  forgot  the  proof.  Both 
indeed  are  upon  a  suniUr  footing.  We  rest 
in  both,  because  we  have  long  done  so,  and 
think  we  received  them  at  first  upon  good 
evidence,  though  that  evidence  be  quite 
loreot. 

When  we  know  a  man*s  principles,  we 
judge  by  them,  rather  than  by  the  degree 
of  his  understanding,  how  he  will  deter- 
mine in  any  point  wnich  is  connected  with 
them. 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  most  men  who 
judge  for  themselves  is  governed  by  fixed 
principles ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  con- 
duct of  most  men  who  have  any  self-govern- 
ment, and  any  consistency  of  conduct,  is 
gOTemed  by  fixed  purposes. 

A  Bum  of  breedmg  may,  in  his  natural 
temper,  be  proud,  passionate,  revengeful, 
and  in  his  morab  a  very  bad  man ;  yet,  in 
good  compan;^,  he  can  stifle  every  passion 
that  is  inconsistent  with  good  breeding,  and 
be  humane,  modest,  complaisant,  even  to 
those  whom  in  his  heart  he  despises  or 
hates.  Why  is  this  man,  who  can  com- 
mand all  his  passions  before  company,  a 
akve  to  them  in  private  ?  The  reason  is 
plain :  He  has  a  fixed  resolation  to  be  a 
man  of  breeding,  but  hath  no  such  resolu- 
tion to  be  a  man  of  virtue.  He  hath  com- 
bated his  most  violent  passions  a  thousand 
times  before  he  became  master  of  them  in 
company.  The  same  resolution  and  per- 
severance would  have  given  him  the  com- 
mand of  them  when  alone.     [91  ] 

A  fixed  resolution  retains  its  influence 
npon  the  conduct,  even  when  the  motives 
to  it  are  not  in  view,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  fixed  principle  retains  its  influence 
upon  the  belief,  when  the  evidence  of  it  tB 
forgot.  The  former  may  be  called  a  habit 
of  the  will,  the  latter  a  habit  of  the  under^ 
siandinff.  By  such  habits  chiefly,  men  are 
[90-92] 
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governed  in  their  opinions  and  in  their 
practice. 

A  man  who  has  no  general  fixed  pur- 
poses, may  be  said,  as  Pope  says  of  most 
women,  (I  hope  unjustly,)  to  have  no  cha- 
racter at  all.  He  will  be  honest  or  dis- 
honest, benevolent  or  malicious,  compas- 
sionate or  cruel,  as  the  tide  of  his  passions 
and  affections  drives  him.  This,  however, 
I  believe,  is  the  case  of  but  a  few  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  these,  with  regard  to  con- 
duct, the  weakest  and  most  contemptible  of 
the  species. 

A  man  of  some  constancy  may  change 
his  general  purposes  once  or  twice  in  life, 
seldbm  more.  From  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
in  early  life,  he  may  change  to  that  of  am- 
bition, and  from  ambition  to  avarice.  But 
every  man  who  uses  his  reason  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  life,  will  have  some  end,  to  which 
he  gives  a  preference  above  all  others.  To 
this  he  steers  his  course ;  his  projects  and 
his  actions  will  be  regulated  by  it.  With- 
out this,  there  would  bene  consistency  in  his 
conduct  He  would  be  like  a  ship  in  the 
ocean,  which  is  bound  to  no  port,  under  no 
government,  but  left  to  the  mercy  of  winds 
and  tides. 

We  observed  before,  that  there  are  moral 
rules  respecting  the  attention  we  ought  to 
give  to  objects,  and  respecting  our  delibe- 
rations, which  are  no  less  evident  than 
mathematical  axioms.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  with  respect  to  our  fixed 
purposes,  whether  particular  or  general. 


Is  it  not  self-evident,  that,  after  due  de- 
liberation, we  ought  to  resolve  upon  that 
conduct,  or  that  course  of  conduct,  which, 
to  our  sober  judgment,  appears  to  be  best 
and  most  approvable  ? — that  we  ought  to 
be  firm  and  steady  in  adhering  to  such  re- 
solutions, while  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
are  right ;  but  open  to  conviction,  and  ready 
to  change  our  course,  when  we  have  good 
evidence  that  it  is  wrong  ? 

Fickleness,  inconstancy,  facility,  on  the 
one  hand,  wilfulness,  inflexibility,  and  ob- 
stinacy, on  the  other,  are  moral  qualities, 
respecting  our  purposes,  which  every  one 
sees  to  be  wrong.  A  manly^  firmness, 
grounded  upon  rational  conviction,  b  the 
proper  mean  which  every  man  approves 
and  reveres. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COROI.LARIX8. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
will,  it  appears— 

Firsl,  That  as  some  acts  of  the  will  are 
transient  and  momentary,  so  others  are  per- 
manent, and  may  continue  for  a  long  time. 
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or  even  tlirough  the  whole  course  of  our 
rational  life. 

When  I  will  to  stretch  out  my  hand, 
that  will  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  action 
is  done.  It  is  an  act  of  the  will  which  be- 
gins and  ends  in  a  moment  But  when  I 
will  to  attend  to  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion^ examine  the  demonstration,  and  the 
consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
this  will  may  continue  for  hours.  It  must 
continue  as  long  as  my  attention  continues ; 
for  no  man  attends  to  a  mathematical  pro- 
position longer  than  he  wills. 

The  same  thiag  mav  be  said  of  delibera- 
tion, with  regard,  either  to  any  point  of 
conduct,  or  with  regard  to  any  general 
course  of  condact.  We  will  to  deliberate 
as  long  as  we  do  deliberate ;  and  that  may 
be  for  days  or  for  weeks.     [93] 

A  purpose  or  resolution,  which  we  have 
flhewn  to  be  an  act  of  the  will,  may  con- 
tinue for  a  great  part  of  life,  or  for  the 
whole,  after  we  are  of  age  to  fonn  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Thus,  a  merchant  may  resolve,  that,  after 
he  has  made  such  a  fortune  by  trafSc,  he 
will  give  it  up,  and  retire  to  a  country 
life.  He  may  continue  this  resolution  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  execute  it  at  bst ; 
but  he  continues  it  no  longer  than  he  wills, 
for  he  may  at  any  time  change  his  resolu- 
tion. 

There  are  therefore  acts  of  the  will  which 
are  not  transient  and  momentaiy,  which 
ma^  continue  long,  and  grow  into  a  habit. 
This  deserves  the  more  to  be  observed,  be- 
cause a  very  eminent  philosopher  has  ad- 
vanced a  contrary  principle— to  wit,  That 
all  the  acts  of  the  will  are  transient  and 
momentaiy;  and  from  that  principle  has 
drawn  very  important  conclusions,  with 
regard  to  what  constitutes  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  man. 

A  geocnd  corollary  ia-^That  nothing  in  a 
man,  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned,  can 
justly  be  accounted  either  virtuous  or  im- 
moral. 

That  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  a  man 
for  what  is  altogether  involuntary,  is  so 
evident  in  itself,  that  no  arguments  can 
make  it  more  evident  The  practice  of  all 
criminal  courts,  in  all  enlightened  nations, 
is  founded  upon  it 

If  it  should  be  thought  an  objection  to 
this  maxim,  that,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations, 
children  often  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  parents, 
in  which  they  had  no  hand,  the  answer  is 
easy.     [94] 

For,  firsts  Such  is  the  connection  between 
parents  and  chUdren,  that  the  punishment 
of  a  parent  must  hurt  his  children  whether 
the  law  will  or  not  If  a  man  is  fined,  or 
imprisoned— if  he  loses  life,  or  limb,  or 
estate,  or  reputation,  by  the  hand  of  justice— 
his  children  suffer  by  necessary  consequence. 


[[essay  n. 


Seeondlif,  When  laws  intend  to  appoint  any 
punishment  of  innocent  children  for  the 
father*s  crime,  such  laws  are  either  unjust, 
or  they  are  to  be  considered  as  acts  of  police, 
and  not  of  jurisprudence,  and  are  intended 
as  an  expedient  to  deter  parents  more  ef- 
fectually from  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
The  innocent  children,  in  this  case,  are 
sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  in  like  manner 
as,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague* 
the  sound  are  shut  up  with  the  infected  in 
a  house  or  ship  that  has  the  infection. 

By  the  law  of  England,  if  a  man  is  killed 
b^  an  ox  goring  him,  or  a  cart  running  over 
hmi,  though  there  be  no  &ult  or  neglect  in 
the  owner,  the  ox  or  the  cart  is  a  deodandy 
and  is  confiscated  to  the  church.  The 
legislature  surely  did  not  intend  to  punish 
the  ox  as  a  criminal,  far  less  the  cart 
The  intention  evidently  was,  to  inspire  the 
people  with  a  sacred  regard  to  the  life  of 


When  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  with  a 
similar  intention,  ordained  the  house  in 
which  Ravilliac  was  bom,  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  never  to  be  rebuilt,  it  would  be 
great  weakness  to  conclude,  that  the  wise 
judicature  intended  to  punish  the  house. 

If  any  judicature  should,  in  any  instance, 
find  a  man  guilty^  sud  an  object  of  punish- 
ment, for  what  Uiey  allowed  to  be  altogether 
involuntoiy,  all  the  world  would  condemn 
them  as  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  first 
and  most  fundamental  rules  of  justice* 
[96] 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that,  in  our 
attention  to  objects,  in  order  to  form  aright 
judgment  of  them;  in  our  deliberation 
about  particular  actions,  or  about  general 
rules  of  conduct ;  in  our  purposes  and  reso- 
lutions, as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  them, 
the  will  has  a  principal  share.  If  any  man 
could  be  found,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  had  given  due  attention  to  things 
that  concern  him,  had  deliberated  duly  and 
impartially  about  his  conduct,  had  formed 
his  resolutions,  and  executed  them  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment  and  capacity,  surely 
such  a  man  might  hold  up  his  face  before 
God  and  man,  and  plead  innocence.  He 
must  be  acquitted  by  the  impartial  Judge, 
whatever  his  natural  temper  was,  whatever 
his  passions  and  affections,  as  fiir  as  they 
were  involuntary. 

A  third  coroUary  is,  That  all  virtuous 
habits,  when  we  distinguish  them  from  vir- 
tuous actions,  consist  in  fixed  purposes  of 
acting  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  as 
often  as  we  have  opportunity. 

We  can  conceive  in  a  man  a  greater  or  a 
less  deme  of  steadiness  to  his  purposes  or 
resolutions ;  but  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conduct  should  be  contrary  to  them,  is 
impossible. 

Tlie  man  who  lias  a  determined  resolu- 
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iMn  to  do  htB  dniy  in  erery  instance,  and 
idio  adheres  steadily  to  his  resolution,  is  a 
perfect  man.  Tlie  man  who  has  a  deter- 
suned  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  course  of 


action  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  is  a 
hardened  ofifender.  Between  these  extremes 
there  are  many  intermediate  degrees  of 
virtue  and  yioe.     [06] 


ESSAY  III. 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 


PART  1. 

OP  THE  HBCHANICAL  PRINCIPLES 
OP  ACTION. 

CHAPTER   I. 

OF  TH«  P&INCIFLSB  OP  ACTION  IN  GBNSRAL. 

In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  nothing 
can  be  called  the  action  of  a  man,  but  what 
he  preyiously  conceiyed  and  willed  or  de- 
termined to  do.  In  morals  we  commonly 
employ  the  word  in  this  sense,  and  never 
impute  anything  to  a  man  aa  his  doing,  in 
which  his  will  was  not  interposed.  But  when 
moral  imputation  is  not  concerned,  we  call 
many  things  actions  of  the  man,  which  he 
neither  previously  conceived  nor  willed. 
Hence  the  actions  of  men  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  three  classes— the  voluntary, 
the  intfoluntary,  and  the  mtxed.  By  the 
last  are  meant  such  actions  as  are  under 
the  command  of  the  will,  but  are  commonly 
performed  without  any  interposition  of 
wfll. 

We  cannot  avoid  using  the  word  aeiion 
in  this  popular  sense,  without  deviating  too 
much  from  the  common  use  of  language ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  we  use  it  when  we 
inquire  into  the  principles*  of  action  in  the 
human  mind. 

By  jirinciples*  of  action,  I  understand 
everything  that  incites  us  to  act    [98] 

If  there  were  no  incitements  to  action, 
active  power  would  be  given  us  in  vain. 
Having  no  motive  to  dir^  our  active  ex- 
ertions, the  muid  would,  in  all  cases,  be  in 
a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  to  do  this  or 
that,  or  nothing  at  all.  The  active  power 
would  either  not  be  exerted  at  all,  or  its  ex- 
ertions would  be  perfectly  unmeaning  and 
frivolous,  neither  wise  nor  foolish,  neither 
good  nor  bad.  To  every  action  that  is  of 
the  smallest  importance,  there  must  be 
some  incitement,  some  motive,  some  rea- 


♦  It  wouU  have  been  better  to  have  here  luteti. 
lotcd  another  word  (at  Cause)  for  the  ambiguous 
term  principU^^H. 
[96-99] 


It  is  therefore  a  most  important  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  to  have 
a  distinct  and  just  view  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  action,  which  the  Author  of  our 
being  hath  planted  in  our  nature,  to  ar- 
range them  properly,  and  to  assign  to  every 
one  its  rank. 

By  this  it  is,  that  we  may  discover  the 
end  of  our  being,  and  the  part  which  is  as- 
signed us  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  In  this 
part  of  the  human  constitution,  the  noblest 
work  of  God  that  falls  within  our  notice, 
we  may  discern  most  clearly  the  character 
of  Him  who  made  us,  and  how  he  would 
have  us  to  employ  that  active  power  which 
he  hath  given  us. 

I  cannot,  without  great  diffidence,  enter 
upon  this  subject,  observing  that  almost 
every  author  of  reputation,  who  has  given 
attention  to  it,  has  a  system  of  his  own ; 
and  that  no  man  has  been  so  happy  as  to 
give  general  satis&ction  to  those  who  came 
after  him. 

There  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  much 
valued,  and  very  justly,  which  we  call  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  knowledge  of  mankind, 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  This,  I  think, 
consists  in  knowing  from  what  principles 
men  generally  act ;  and  it  is  commonly  the 
fruit  of  natural  sagacity  joined  with  expe- 
rience.    [99] 

A  man  of  sagacity,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  deal  in  interesting  matters,  with  a  great 
variety  of  persons  of  different  age,  sex,  rank, 
and  profession,  learns  to  judge  what  may 
be  expected  from  men  in  given  circum- 
stances ;  and  how  they  may  be  most  effec- 
tually induced  to  act  the  part  which  he  de- 
sires. To  know  thus  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  men  in  active  life,  that  it  is  called 
knowing  men,  and  knowing  human  nature. 

This  knowledge  may  be  of  considerable 
use  to  a  man  who  would  speculate  upon  the 
subject  we  have  proposed,  but  is  not,  by  it- 
self, sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  man  of  the  world  conjectures,  per- 
haps with  great  probability,  how  a  man 
will  act  in  certain  given  circumstances ;  and 
this  is  all  he  wants  to  know.  To  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  the  various  principles  which 
influence  the  octio^^^f .j^^i^Jiiyfi^tem 
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distinct  names,  to  define  them,  and  to  as- 
oertain  their  different  provinces,  is  the  husi- 
ness  of  a  philosopher,  and  not  of  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  attended 
with  great  difficulty  from  various  causes. 

Firstt  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
active  principles  that  influence  the  actions 
of  men. 

Man  has,  not  without  reason,  been  called 
an  epitome  of  the  universe.  His  body,  by 
which  his  mind  is  greatly  affected,  being  a 
part  of  the  material  system,  is  subject  to 
all  the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  During 
some  part  of  his  existence,  his  state  is  very 
like  that  of  a  vegetable.  He  rises,  by  im- 
perceptible decrees,  to  the  animal,  and,  at 
last,  to  the  rational  life,  and  has  the  prmd- 
ples  that  belong  to  all. 

Another  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  various  principles  of  action  in  man,  is, 
That  the  same  action,  nay,  the  same  course 
and  train  of  action  may  proceed  from  very 
different  principles.     [1001 

Men  who  are  fond  of  a  hypothesis,  com- 
monly seek  no  other  proof  of  its  truth,  but 
that  it  serves  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances which  it  is  brought  to  explain.  This 
is  a  very  slippery  kind  of  proof  in  every 
part  of  philosophy,  and  never  to  be  trusted  ; 
but,  least  of  all,  when  the  appearances  to  be 
accounted  for  are  human  actions. 

Most  actions  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
principles  concurring  in  their  direction  ; 
and  a&^ording  as  we  are  disposed  to  judge 
favourably  or  unfavourably  of  the  person, 
or  of  human  nature  in  general,  we  impute 
them  wholly  to  the  best,  or  wholly  to  the 
worst,  overlooking  others  *which  had  no 
small  share  in  them. 

The  principles  from  which  men  act  can 
be  discovered  only  in  these  two  ways— by 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  other  men,  or 
by  attention  to  our  own  conduct,  and  to 
what  we  feel  in  ourselves.  There  is  much  un- 
certainty in  the  former,  and  much  difficulty 
in  the  latter. 

Men  differ  much  in  theirs haracters ;  and 
we  can  observe  the  conduct  of  a  few  only 
of  the  species.  Men  differ  not  only  from 
other  men,  but  from  themselves  at  different 
times,  and  on  different  occasions ;  accord- 
ing as  they  are  in  the  company  of  their  su- 
periors, inferiors,  or  equals;  according  as 
thejr  are  in  the  eye  of  strangers,  or  of  their 
familiars  only,  or  in  the  view  of  no  hunmn 
eye ;  according  as  they  are  in  good  or  bad 
fortune,  or  in  good  or  ImuI  humour.  We  see 
but  a  small  part  of  the  actions  of  our  most 
familiar  acquaintance;  and  what  we  see 
may  lead  us  to  a  probable  conjecture,  but 
can  give  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  act. 

A  man  may,  no  doubt,  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  principles  from  which  he  himself 
acts,  because  he  is  conscious  of  them.    But 


this  knowledge  requires  an  attentive  reflec- 
tion upon  the  operations  of  his  own  m  d, 
which  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  It  is  per- 
haps more  easy  to  find  a  man  who  has  formed 
a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  man  in  gen- 
end,  or  of  those  of  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, than  one  who  has  a  just  notion  of  his 
own  character.     [101] 

Most  men,  through  pride  and  self-flattery, ' 
are  apt  to  think  themselves  better  than  they 
really  are ;  and  some,  perhaps  from  melan- 
choly, or  from  false  principles  of  religion, 
are  led  to  think  themselves  worse  than 
they  really  are. 

It  requires,  therefore,  a  very  aceurate 
and  impartial  examination  of  a  man*8  own 
heart,  to  be  able  to  form  a  distinct  notion 
of  the  various  principles  which  influence  his 
conduct.  That  this  is  a  nmtter  of  great 
difficulty,  we  may  judge  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent and  contradictory  systems  of  philoso- 
phers upon  this  subject,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  this  day. 

During  the  age  of  Greek  philosophy,  the 
Platonist,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  the 
Epicurean,  had  each  his  own  system.  In 
the  dark  ages,  the  Schoolmen  and  the 
Mystics  had  systems  diametrically  opposite ; 
and,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  no  con- 
troversy hath  been  more  keenly  agitated, 
especially  among  British  philosophers,  than 
that  about  the  principles  of  action  in  the 
human  constitution. 

They  have  determined,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  learned,  the  forces  by  which  the 
planets  and  comets  traverse  the  boundless 
regions  of  space ;  but  have  not  been  able  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  unanimity, 
the  forces  which  every  man  is  conscious  of 
in  himself,  and  by  which  his  conduct  is 
directed. 

Some  admit  no  principle  but  self-love; 
others  resolve  all  into  love  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  variously  modified  by  the  aasocia- 
tion  of  ideas;  others  admit  disinterested 
benevolence  along  with  self-love  ;  others 
reduce  all  to  reason  and  passion ;  others  to 
passion  alone  ;  nor  is  there  less  variety 
about  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
passions.     [102] 

The  names  we  give  to  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  action,  have  so  little  precision, 
even  in  the  best  and  purest  writers  in  every 
language,  that,  on  this  account,  there  is  no 
small  difficulty  in  giving  them  names,  and 
arranging  them  properly. 

The  yroT^A  appetite^  paasion,  affection,  in- 
teretU  reason,  cannot  be  said  to  have  one 
definite  signification.  They  are  taken  some- 
times  in  a  larger,  and  sometimes  in  a  more 
limited  sense.  The  same  principle  is  some- 
times called  by  one  of  those  names,  some- 
times by  another ;  and  principles  of  a  very 
different  nature  are  often  called  by  the  same 
name. 
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lb* remedy  this  eonfumon  of  names,  it 
s  m'iifit,  perhaps,  seem  proper  to  invent  new 

9. 'J  otfA.  Bat  there  are  so  few  entitled  to  this 
r. !  priTiIege,  that  I  shall  not  lay  claim  to  it ; 
::-  but  shall  endeaTour  to  class  the  various 
12-'  principles  of  human  action  as  distinctly  as 
i.  I  am  ahle,  and  to  point  out  their  specific 
difiTerences ;  giving  them  such  names  as  may 
cr         deviate  fifom  the  common  use  of  the  words 

as  little  as  possible. 
^  There  are  some  principles  of  action  which 

require  no  attention,  no  deliberation,  no  will* 
These,  for  distinction*s  sake,  we  shall  call 
mtchanicttL  Another  class  we  may  call 
animaiy  as  they  seem  common  to  man  with 
other  animals.  A  third  class  we  may  call 
ni<tona/,  being  proper  to  man  as  a  rational 
creature.*    [103] 

CHAPTER  II. 


Thb  mtchameal  principles  of  action  may, 
I  think,  be  reduced  to  two  species — imtineU 
and  habiii, 

'By  Instinct,  I  mean  a  natural  blind  im- 
pulse to  certain  actions,  without  having  any 
end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very 
often  without  any  conception  of  what  we 
do. 

Thus,  a  roan  breathes  while  he  is  alive, 
by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  certain  muscles,  by  which  the  chest,  and 
of  consequence  the  lungs,  are  contracted 
and  dihbted.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  an  infant  new-bom  knows  that  breath- 
ing is  necessary  to  life  in  its  new  state,  that 
be  knows  how  it  must  be  performed,  or  even 
that  he  has  any  thought  or  conception  of 
that  operation ;  yet  he  breathes,  as  soon  as 
be  is  bom,  with  perfect  regularity,  as  if  he 
bad  been  taught,  and  got  the  habit  by  long 
praetica 

By  the  same  kind  of  principle,  a  new- 
bom  child,  when  its  stomach  is  emptied, 
and  nature  has  brought  milk  into  the  mo- 
ther's breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food  as 
perfectly  as  if  it  knew  the  principles  of  that 
operation,  and  had  got  the  habit  of  working 
according  to  them. 

Sucking  and  swallowing  are  very  complex 
operations.  Anatomists  describe  about 
thirty  pairs  of  muscles  that  must  be  em- 
ployed in  every  draught.  Of  those  muscles, 
•▼ery  one  must  be  served  by  its  proper 
nerve,  and  can  make  no  exertion  but  by  some 
influence  communicated  by  the  nerve.  The 
exertion  of  all  those  muscles  and  nerves  is 
not  simultaneous.    They  must  succeed  each 

*  On  this  elBMlilcaUan  of  Rrtd,  tee  Mr  Stewart'i 
■trietiirat,  m  fate  *<  Philosophy  of  the  Active  PowenT 
L  ppi  m,  S».    The  divblon  1  would  prefer,  is  differ, 
ent  flrom  that  of  eltlier  ^Ooeopher^H. 
[1 03-105] 


other  in  a  certain  order,  and  their  order  is 
no  less  necessary  than  the  exertion  itself. 
[104] 

This  regular  train  of  operations  is  carried 
on  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  art,  by 
the  infant,  who  has  neither  art,  nor  science, 
nor  experience,  nor  habit. 

That  the  infant  feels  the  uneasy  sensation 
of  hunger,  I  admit ;  and  that  it  sucks  no 
longer  than  till  this  sensation  be  removed. 
But  who  informed  it  that  thb  uneasy  sensa- 
tion might  be  removed,  or  by  what  means  ? 
That  it  knows  nothing  of  this  is  evident ; 
for  it  will  as  readily  suck  a  finger,  or  a  bit 
of  stick,  as  the  nipple. 

By  a  like  principle  it  is,  that  infants  cry 
when  they  are  pained  or  hurt ;  that  they  are 
afraid  when  left  alone,  especially  in  the  daric ; 
that  they  start  when  in  danger  of  falling ; 
that  they  are  terrified  by  an  angry  counte- 
nance, or  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  and  are 
soothed  and  comforted  by  a  placid  counte- 
nance, and  by  soft  and  gentle  tones  of  voice. 

In  the  animals  we  are  best  acquainted 
with,  and  which  we  look  upon  as  the  more 
perfect  of  the  brute  creation,  we  see  much 
the  same  instincts  as  in  the  human  kind,  or 
very  similar  ones,  suited  to  the  particular 
state  and  manner  of  life  of  the  animal. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  brute  animals 
instincts  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  by  which 
they  are  fitted  for  defence,  for  offence,  or 
for  providing  for  themselves;,  and  for  their 
offspring.  yt 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  nature  hath 
furnished  various  animals  with  various 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  than  that 
the  same  nature  hath  taught  them  how  to 
use  them :  the  bull  and  the  ram  to  butt, 
the  horse  to  kick,  the  dog  to  bite,  the  lion 
to  use  his  paws,  the  boar  his  tusks,  the 
serpent  his  fimgs,  and  the  bee  and  wasp 
their  sting.     [106] 

The  manufactures  of  animals,  if  we  may 
call  them  by  that  name,  present  us  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  instincts,  belonging  to 
particular  species,  whether  of  the  social  or 
of  the  solitary  kind ;  the  nests  of  birds,  so 
similar  in  their  situation  and  architecture 
in  the  same  kind,  so  various  in  different 
kinds ;  the  webs  of  spiders,  and  of  other 
spinning  animals ;  the  ball  of  the  silkworm  ; 
the  nests  of  ants  and  other  mining  animals ; 
the  combs  of  wasps,  hornets,  and  bees ;  the 
dams  and  houses  of  beavers. 

The  instinct  of  aninuUs  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  parts  of  a  most 
pleasant  study,  that  oi  natural  history ;  and 
deserves  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  has 
yet  been. 

Every  manufacturing  art  among  men 
was  invented  by  some  man,  improved  by 
others,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  time 
and  experience.  Men  learn  to  work  in  it 
by  long  practice,  which  produces  a  habit* 
Digitized  by  H^nAJiJV  it: 
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The  arts  of  men  rary  in  every  age  and  in 
every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  those 
who  have  been  taught  them. 

The  mannfiustiires  of  animala  differ  from 
those  of  men  in  many  striking  partieidars. 

No  animal  of  the  spedes  can  chum  the 
invention.  No  animal  ever  introdnoed  any 
new  improvement,  or  any  variation  from  the 
former  j^faotice.  Every  one  of  the  species 
has  eqnal  skill  from  the  beginning,  with- 
Mfi  teaching,  without  experience  or  habit 
Every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  inspired  with 
the  principles  or  rules  of  the  art»  but  with 
the  ability  and  inclination  of  working  in  it 
to  perfection,  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
prmciples,  rules,  or  end.    [1061 


The  more  sagacious 


may  be 


taught  to  do  manythinfs  which  they  do 
not  by  instinct  What  uey  are  taught  to 
do,  they  do  with  more  or  less  skill,  accord- 
ing- to  their  sagacity  and  their  training. 
But^  In  their  own  arte,  thev  need  no  teach- 
ing nor  training,  nor  is  the  art  ever  ^- 
proved  or  lost  Bees  gather"  their  honey 
and  their  wax,  they  fabricate  their  combs, 
and  rear  their  young  at  this  dav,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  thev  did  when  Virgil 
so  sweetly  sung  their  works. 

The  work  of  every  animal  is  indeed  like 
the  woriu  of  nature,  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
can  bear  the  most  critical  examination  of 
the  mechanic  or  the  mathematieian.  One 
example  from  the  animal  last  mentioned, 
mav  serve  to  Illustrate  this. 

Bees,  it  is  well  known,  construct  their 
eombs  with  small  cells  on  both  sides,  fit  both 
for  holding  their  store  of  honey,  and  for 
rearing  their  youne.  There  are  only  three 
poesible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make 
them  all  equal  and  similar,  without  any 
useless  interstices.  These  are  the  equi- 
lateral trianj^e^  the  square,  and  the  regukr 
hexagon. 

It  IS  well  known  to  mathematicians,  that 
there  is  not  a  fourth  way  possible,  in  which 
a  plane  may  be  cut  into  little  spaces  that 
shall  be  equal,  sunilar  and  regular,  without 
leaving  any  interstices.  Of  the  three,  the 
hexagon  is  the  most  proper,  both  tot  oon- 
veniency  and  strength.  Bees,  as  if  they 
knew  this,  make  their  ceUs  regular  hexa- 
gons. 

As  the  oombs  have  cells  on  both  ndes, 
the  cells  may  either  be  exactlv  opposite, 
having  partition  against  partition,  or  the 
bottom  of  a  cell  may  rest  upon  the  parti- 
tions between  the  ceUs  on  the  other  side, 
which  will  serve  as  a  buttress  to  strengthen 
it.  The  Ust  way  is  best  for  strength ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  bottom  of  each  cell  rests 
against  the  point  where  three  partitions 
meet  on  the  other  side,  which  gives  it  all 
the  strength  possible.     [107] 

The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  either  be  one 


to  the  ude-partitions,  or 

may  be  composed  of  several  planes,  meet- 
ing in  a  solid  angle  in  the  middle  point  It 
is  only  in  one  of  these  two  wavs,  that  all 
the  cells  can  be  sunilar  without  losing  room. 
And,  for  the  same  intention,  the  planes  of 
which  the  bottom  is  composed,  if  there  be 
more  than  one,  must  be  three  in  number, 
and  neither  more  nor  fewer. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  that,  by  mak- 
ing the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  consist  of 
three  planes  meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a 
saviuff  of  material  and  labour  no  way  in- 
considerable. The  beee^  as  if  acquainted 
with  these  principles  of  solid  seometiy,  fol- 
low them  most  accurately ;  uxe  bottom  of 
each  cell  being  composed  of  three  phmes, 
whidi  make  obtuse  angles  with  the  side- 
partitions,  and  with  one  another,  and  meet 
m  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom ;  the 
three  angles  of  this  bottom  being  supported 
by  three  partitions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
comb,  and  the  point  of  it  by  the  common 
intersection  of  wose  three  partitions. 

One  instance  more  of  the  mathematical 
skin  displayed  in  the  structure  of  a  honey- 
comb, deserves  to  be  mentioned* 

It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at 
what  precise  angle  the  three  planes  which 
compose  the  bottom  of  a  cell  oug^t  to  meet, 
in  order  to  make  the  greatest  possible  sav- 
ing, or  the  least  expense,  of  material  and 
labour. 

This  is  one  of  those  problems,  belone 

to  the  hisher  parts  of  mathematics,  wh 

are  callea  problems  of  mturinM  and  minima. 
It  has  been  resolved  by  some  mathemati- 
cians, [wrticulariy  by  the  ingenious  Mr 
Madaurin,  by  a  flnxionazy  calculation, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^*  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Societv  of  London."  He  has 
determined  precisely  the  angle  required; 
and  he  found,  by  the  most  exact  mensura- 
tk>n  the  subject  could  admit,  that  H  is  the 
very  angle,  m  which  the  three  planes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey-comb  do  ac- 
tually meet    [108] 

Shall  we  ask  here,  who  taught  the  bee 
the  properties  of  solids,  and  to  resolve  prob- 
lems of  mamma  and  minima  $  If  a  honey- 
oomb  were  a  work  of  human  art,  every  man 
of  common  sense  would  condnde,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  who  invented  the  con- 
struction must  have  understood  the  prin- 
dples  on  which  it  is  constructed. 

We  need  not  say  that  bees  know  none  of 
these  things*  They  work  most  geometri- 
cally, without  any  Imowledge  of  geometry ; 
somewhat  like  a  child,  who,  bv  turning  the 
handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  munc,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  mumc 

The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  him 
who  made  the  organ.  In  like  manner^ 
when  a  bee  makes  its  comb  so  geometrically, 
the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that 
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great  Geometrieiaii  who  made  the  ben,  and 
*    all  things  in  number,  weight,  and 


To  xetam  to  inatinots  in  man  ;  those  are 
moat  lemariuiUe  which  appesr  in  infancy, 
wtisn  wo  are  ignorsnt  of  oTerrdiing  neees* 
my  to  our  preservatbn,  and  therefore  most 
ponsh,  if  wo  had  not  an  inyisible  g^olde,  who 
leads  OS  blindfold  in  the  way  we  should 
take,  if  we  had  eyes  to  see  it. 

Besidee  the  inattncts  whieh  appear  only 
h&  infiuaoy,  and  are  intended  to  supply  the 
want  oi  nndevstanding  in  that  early  period, 
there  are  many  whieh  oontinne  through  life, 
and  which  supply  the  defects  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers  in  ereiy  period.  Of  these 
wo  may  obserre  three  Hsence 

Firstf  There  are  many  things  neeessary 
to  be  done  for  our  preserration,  which,  eren 
when  we  will  to  do,  we  know  not  the  means 
by  whidi  they  must  be  done^    [109] 

A  man  knows  that  he  must  swallow  his 
iDod  before  it  can  nourish  him.  But  this 
action  requires  the  co-operation  of  many 
nerves  and  musdes,  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  directed  solely 
by  his  understanding  and  will,  he  would 
atarre  before  he  learned  how  to  perform  it 

Here  instinct  comes  in  to  his  aid.  He 
Jiaeds  do  no  more  than  will  to  swallow.  All 
the  requisite  motions  of  nerves  and  mus- 
des immediatelv  tske  place  in  their  proper 
order,  without  his  knowing  or  willing  any- 
thing about  them. 

If  we  ask  here,  whose  will  do  these  nerves 
and  musdes  obey?  Not  his,  surdy,  to 
whom  they  belong.  He  knows  neither 
their  names,  nor  nature,  nor  office;  he 
never  thought  of  them.  They  are  moved 
by  some  impulse,  of  whieh  the  cause  is  un- 
known, without  any  thought,  will,  or  inten- 
tion on  his  part-^that  is,  they  are  moved 
instincthrdv. 

This  is  the  esse,  in  some  degree,  in  every 
voluntary  motion  of  our  body.  Thus,  i 
will  to  stretch  out  my  armw  The  effect  im- 
mediately follows.  But  we  know  that  the 
arm  is  stretched  out  by  the  contraction  of 
certain  muscles ;  and  that  the  musdes  are 
eontracted  b^  the  influence  of  the  nerves. 
I  know  nothm^  I  think  nothing,  either  of 
nerves  or  musdes,  when  I  streteh  out  my 
arm :  yet  this  nervous  influence,  and  this 
contraction  of  the  musdes,  uncalled  bv  me, 
immediately  produce  the  effect  which  I 
willed.  This  is  as  if  a  wdght  were  to  be 
raised,  which  can  be  raised  onlv  by  a  com- 
plieation  of  levers,  pullies,  and  otiier  me- 
chanical powers,  that  are  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  dtogether  unknown  to  me.  I 
will  to  raise  tb  wdaht ;  and  no  sooner  is 
tUs  volition  exerted  than  the  machinery 

•  «'  OmnU  to  nenftura,  rt  numero,  et  pondere  dla. 
ppfoML--  f  Witdom  qTSolcmm),    1  forget  how  it  y 
fwidttil  tn  our  JingUih  ▼enioiL«-iI. 
[109-111] 


bdiind  the  curtain  falls  to  work  and  raises 
the  wdght    [110] 

If  such  a  case  should  happen,  we  would 
oondude  that  there  is  some  person  behind 
the  curtain  who  knew  my  will,  and  put  the 
machine  in  motion  to  execute  it 

The  case  of  my  wittins  to  stretdi  out  my 
arm,  or  to  swallow  my  food,  has  evidently 
a  great  nmilarity  to  this*  But  who  it  is 
that  stands  behind  the  curtain,  and  sets  the 
internal  maehineiy  a-goins,  is  hid  from  us ; 
so  strangdy  and  wonderfully  are  we  made. 
This,  however,  is  evident,  that  those  in- 
ternal motions  are  not  willed  nor  intended 
by  us,  and  therefore  are  instinctive. 

A  Moond  case  in  which  we  have  need  of 
instinct,  even  in  advanced  life,  is,  When 
the  action  must  be  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  to  intend  and  will  it  every  time  it  is 
done.Vould  occupy  too  muehof  ourthought, 
and  leave  no  room  for  other  necessary  em- 
ployments of  the  mind. 

We  must  breathe  often  every  minute 
whether  awake  or  asleep.  We  must  often 
dose  the  eye-lids,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
lustre  of  the  eye.  If  these  things  required 
particular  attention  and  volition  every  time 
they  are  done,  they  would  occupy  dl  our 
thought  Nature,  therefore^  gives  an  im- 
pulse to  do  them  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
without  any  thought  at  alL  They  consume 
no  time,  they  give  not  the  least  interrup- 
tion to  any  exercise  of  the  mind ;  because 
they  are  done  by  instinct 

A  ihird  case,  in  which  we  need  the  aid  of 
iustinot,  is.  When  the  action  must  be  done 
so  suddenly  that  there  is  no  time  to  think 
and  determine.  When  a  man  loees  his 
babmce,  dther  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he 
makes  an  instantaneous  effort  to  recover  it 
by  instinct  The  effort  would  be  in  vain, 
if  it  waited  the  determination  of  reason  and 
wilL     [111] 

When  anything  threatens  our  eyes,  we 
wink  hard,  by  instinct,  and  can  hardly 
avoid  doins  so,  even  when  we  know  that 
the  stroke  is  aimed  in  jest,  and  that  we  are 
perfectly  safe  from  danger.  I  have  seen 
this  tried  upon  a  wager,  which  a  man  was 
to  gain  if  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open,  while 
another  aimed  a  stroke  at  them  in  jest. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  this  shews  that  there 
may  be  a  struggle  between  instinct  and 
will ;  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  instinct,  even  by  a  strong  reso- 
lution not  to  yield  to  it 

Thus  the  merciful  Author  of  our  nature 
hath  adapted  our  instincts  to  the  defects 
and  to  the  weakness  of  our  understanding. 
In  in&ney  we  are  ignorant  of  everythins ; 
yet  many  thmgs  must  be  done  by  us  for 
our  preservation  I  These  are  done  by  m- 
stinct  When  we  grow  up  there  are  many 
motions  of  our  limbs  and  bodies  necessary, 
which  can  be  performed  only  by  a  curious 
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anil  complex  interna]  macliiiieiy^a  ma- 
chinery of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
totally  ignorant,  and  which  the  most  skilful 
anatomist  knows  bat  imperfectly.  All  this 
machinery  is  set  a-going  by  instincL  We 
need  only  to  will  the  external  motion,  and 
all  the  internal  motions,  previously  neces- 
sary to  the  effect,  take  place  of  themselves, 
without  our  will  or  command. 

Some  actions  must  be  so  often  repeated, 
through  the  whole  of  life,  that,  if  they  re- 
quired attention  and  will,  we  should  be  able 
to  do  nothing  else :  These  go  on  regularly 
by  instincL 

Our  preservation  from  danger  often  re- 
quires such  sudden  exertions,  that  there  is 
no  time  to  think  and  to  determine  :  Ac- 
cordingly we  make  such  exertions  by  instincL 

Another  thing  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  I  take  to  be  partly,  though  not  wholly, 
instinctive^  is  his  pronenees  to  imitation. 
[1121 

Aristotle  observed,  long  ago,  tha^  man  is 
an  imitative  animal.  He  is  so  in  more 
respects  tluui  one.  He  is  disposed  to  imi- 
tate what  he  approvefr  In  all  arts  men 
learn  more  and  more  agreeably,  by  example 
than  by  rules.  Imitation  by  the  chissel,  by 
the  pencil,  by  description  prosaic  and  poet- 
ical, and  by  action  and  gesture,  have  been 
favourite  and  elegant  entertainments  of  the 
whole  species.  In  all  these  cases,  however, 
the  imitation  is  intended  and  willed,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  instinctive* 

But  I  apprehend  that  human  nature 
disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  those  among 
whom  we  live,  when  we  neither  desire  nor 
williL 

Let  an  Englishman,  of  middle  age,  take 
up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ; 
although  he  has  not  the  least  intention  to 
use  the  Soots  dialect,  but  a  firm  resolution 
to  preserve  his  own  pure  and  unmixed,  he 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  good  his 
intention.  He  will,  in  a  coarse  of  years, 
£sll  insensibly,  and  without  intention,  into 
the  tone  and  accent,  and  even  into  the  words 
and  phrases  of  those  he  converses  with; 
and  nothing  can  preserve  him  from  this, 
hot  a  strong  disgust  to  every  Scottidsm, 
'  which  perhaps  may  overcome  the  natural 
instincL 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  children 
often  learn  to  stammer  by  imitation  ;  yet  I 
believe  no  person  ever  desired  or  willed  to 
learn  that  quality. 

I  apprehend  that  instinctive  imitation  has 
no  small  influence  in  forming  the  peculia- 
rities of  provincial  dialects,  the  peculiarities 
of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner  which  we 
see  in  some  families,  the  manners  peculiar 
to  different  ranks  and  different  profesaiona; 
and  perhaps  even  in  forming  national  cha- 
racters, and  the  human  character  in  gen- 
oral.    [113] 


The  instances  that  history  fhmishes  of 
wild  men,  brought  up  from  early  years, 
without  the  society  of  any  of  their  own  spe- 
cies, are  so  few,  that  we  cannot  build  con- 
clusions upon  them  with  great  certainty. 
But  all  I  have  heard  of  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  wild  man  gave  but  very  slender  indica- 
tions of  the  rational  faculties;  and,  with 
re^rd  to  his  mind,  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  more  sagacious  of  the 
brutes. 

There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  every  nation,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  tliat  any  pains  have  been  taken  by 
themselves,  or  by  others,  to  cultivate  their 
understanding,  or  to  form  their  manners  ; 
yet  we  see  an  immense  difference  between 
them  and  the  wild  man. 

This  difference  is  wholly  the  effect  of 
society ;  and,  I  thmk,  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, though  not  wholly,  the  effect  of  unde- 
signed and  instinctive  imitation. 

Perhaps  not  only  our  actions,  but  even 
our  judgment  and  belief,  is,  in  some  cases, 
glided  by  instinct — that  is,  by  a  natural  and 
blind  impulse. 

When  we  consider  man  as  a  rational 
creature,  it  may  seem  right  that  he  should 
have  no  belief  but  what  is  grounded  upon 
evidence,  probable  or  demonstrative;  and 
it  is,  I  ihiijiL,  commonly  taken  for  granted, 
that  it  Lb  always  evidence,  real  or  apparent, 
that  determines  our  belief. 

If  this  be  so,  the  consequence  is,  that,  in 
no  case,  can  there  be  any  belief,  till  we 
find  evidence,  or,  at  least,  what  to  our  judg- 
ment appears  to  be  evidence.  I  suspect  it 
is  not  BO ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  before 
we  grow  up  to  the  full  use  of  our  rational 
faculties,  we  do  believe,  and  must  believe, 
many  things  without  any  evidence  at  alL 
[114] 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common 
with  brute-animals,  are  of  earlier  growtli 
than  reason*  We  are  irrational  animals 
for  a  considerable  time  before  we  can  pro- 
perly be  called  rational.  The  operations 
of  reason  spriii^  up  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees; nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  trace 
accurately  the  order  in  which  they  rise. 
The  power  of  reflection,  by  vhich  only  we 
could  trace  the  progress  of  our  growing 
faculties,  comes  too  late  to  answer  that 
end.  Some  operations  of  brute-animab 
look  so  like  reason  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  iL  Whether  brutes 
have  anything  that  can  properly  be  called 
belief,  I  cannot  say;  but  their  actions  shew 
Bomething  that  looks  very  like  iL 

If  there  be  any  instinctive  belief  in  man, 
it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  and  may  be 
specifically  different  from  that  rational  be- 
lief which  is  grounded  on  evidence;  but 
that  there  is  something  in  man  which  we 
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call  belief,  which  is  not  gronnded  on  evi- 
dence, I  think,  most  be  granted. 

( 1®]  We  need  to  be  mfonned  of  many 
things  before  we  are  capable  of  discerning 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  Were 
oar  belief  to  be  withheld  till  we  are  capable, 
in  any  degree,  of  weighing  evidence,  we 
should  lose  all  the  benefit  of  that  instruc- 
tion and  information,  without  which  we 
eould  never  attain  the  use  of  our  lational 
fikcultaes. 

Man  would  never  acquire  the  use  of  rea- 
son If  he  were  not  brought  up  in  the  society 
of  reasonaUe  creatures.  The  benefit  he 
receives  from  fsociety  is  derived  partly  from 
imitation  of  what  he  sees  others  do,  partly 
from  the  instruction  and  information  they 
communicate  to  him,  without  which  he 
could  neither  be  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, nor  acquire  the  use  of  his  rational 
powers. 

Children  have  a  thousand  things  to  learn, 
and  they  learn  many  things  every  day ; 
more  than  will  be  easily  believed  by  those 
who  have  never  given  attention  to  their 
progress.     [115] 

Opartet  diteentem  credere  is  a  common 
adage.  Children  have  everything  to  learn ; 
and,  in  order  to  learn,  they  must  believe 
their  instructors.  They  need  a  greater 
stock  of  fiuth  from  infancy  to  twelve  or 
fourteen,  than  ever  after.  But  how  shall 
tliey  get  this  stock  so  necessary  to  them  ? 
If  their  faith  depend  upon  evidence,  the 
stock  of  evidence,  real  or  apparent,  must 
bear  proportion  to  their  faiUi.  But  such, 
in  reality,  is  their  situation,  that  when  their 
fiuth  must  be  greatest,  the  evidence  is  least. 
They  believe  a  thousand  thin^  before  they 
ever  spend  a  thought  upon  evidence.  Na- 
ture tuppliee  the  want  of  evidence^  and 
^ves  tkem  an  inttinetive  kind  qf  faith  with- 
mU  evidence,* 

They  believe  implicitly  whatever  they 
aie  told,  and  receive  with  assurance  the 
testimony  of  every  one,  without  ever  think- 
ing of  a  reason  why  they  shouki  do  so. 

A  parent  or  a  master  might  command 
them  to  believe,  but  in  vain,  for  belief  is 
not  in  onr  power ;  but,  in  the  first  part  of 
life,  it  is  govemel  by  mere  testimony  in 
matters  of  fitet,  and  by  mere  authority  in 
an  other  matters,  no  less  than  by  evidence 
in  riper  years. 

It  is  not  the  words  of  the  testifier,  but 
bis  belief,  that  produces  this  belief  in  a 
child  :  for  children  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
what  is  said  in  jest,  from  what  is  said  in 
good  earnest.  What  appears  to  them  to 
be  said  in  jest,  produces  no  belief.  They 
glory  in  shewing  that  they  are  not  to  be 

»  See  8tf  wjirf»«  Pfilloiophy  of  the  Active  Powen." 
a  p.  311.     Meld  U  not,  however,  tbe  first  who  re- 
ceived the  credulity  of  children  Into  an  original 
principle.    See  above,  pp.  186^  197.— H. 
[11^-117] 


imposed  on.  When  the  signs  of  belief  in 
the  speaker  are  ambiguous,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  with  what  sagacity  they  pry  into 
his  features,  to  discern  whether  he  really 
believes  what  he  says,  or  only  counterfeits 
belief.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  determined, 
their  belief  is  reguluted  by  his.  If  he  be 
doubtful,  they  are  doubtful ;  if  he  be  as- 
sured, they  are  also  assured.     [116] 

It  is  well  known  what  a  deep  impression 
religious  principles,  zealously  inculcated, 
make  upon  the  minds  of  children.  The 
absurdities  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  early 
impressed,  have  been  known  to  stick  so 
fast,  even  in  enlightened  minds,  as  to  baffle 
all  rational  conviction. 

When  we  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
testimony,  attended  with  certain  circum- 
stances, or  even  authority,  may  afibrd  a 
rational  ground  of  belief ;  but  with  children, 
without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  either 
of  them  operates  like  demonstration.  And 
as  they  seek  no  reason,  nor  can  give  any 
reason,  for  this  regard  to  testimony  and  to 
authority,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  im- 
pulse, and  may  be  called  instinct. 

\2P'\  Another  instance  of  belief  which 
appears  to  be  instinctive,  is  that  which 
children  shew  even  in  infancy.  That  an  event 
which  tliey  have  observed  in  certain  circum- 
eiatices,  will  happen  again  in  like  eircum- 
stances.  A  child  of  half  a  year  old,  who 
has  once  burned  his  finger  by  putting  it  in 
the  candle,  will  not  put  it  there  agaui.  And 
if  you  make  a  shew  of  putting  it  in  tho 
candle  by  force,  vou  see  the  most  manifest 
signs  that  he  believes  he  shall  meet  with 
the  same  calamity. 

Mr  Hume  hath  shewn  very  clearly,  that 
this  belief  is  not  the  effect  either  of  Reason 
or  Experience.  He  endeavours  to  account 
for  it  by  the  Association  of  Ideas.  Though 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  account  of  this 
phaenomenon,  I  shall  not  now  examine  it; 
because  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  this  belief  is  not  grounded  on 
evidence,  real  or  apparent,  which  I  think 
he  clearly  proves. 

A  person  who  has  lived  so  long  in  tho 
world  as  to  observe  that  nature  is  governed 
by  fixed  hiws,  may  have  some  rational 
ground  to  expect  similar  events  in  similar 
circumstances ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case 
of  the  child.  His  belief,  therefore,  is  not 
grounded  on  evidence.  It  is  the  result  of 
his  constitution.     [117] 

Nor  is  it  the  less  so,  though  it  should  arise 
from  the  association  of  ideas.  For  what  is 
called  the  association  of  ideas  is  a  law  of 
nature  in  our  constitution  ;  which  produces 
its  effects  without  any  operation  of  reason 
on  our  part,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant.* 

*  See  above,  ppk  197-801.— H. 
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he  meant  no  more,  by  giving  this  name  to 
all  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
than  that  they  are  all  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  repeated  acts,  tins  is  undoubtedly 
true.  I  tiJce  the  word  in  a  less  extensive 
sense,  when  I  consider  habits  as  principles 
of  action.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our 
constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  we  acquire^  not  only  a 
facility,  but  a'proneness  to  do  on  like  occa- 
sions ;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will 
and  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it,  requires 
verv  often  no  will  at  all.  We  are  carried 
by  habit  as  by  a  stream  in  swinmiing,  if  we 
inake  no  resistance.     [119] 

Every  art  fiimishes  examples  both  of 
the  power  of  habits  and  of  their  utility ;  no 
one  more  than  the  most  common  of  aUartSy 
the  art  of  speaking. 

Articulate  language  is  spoken,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  art.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
children  to  leam  the  simple  sounds  of  lan- 
guage ;  I  mean,  to  leam  to  pronounce  the 
vowels  and  consonants.  It  would  be  much 
more  difficult,  if  they  were  not  led  by 
instinct  to  imitate  the  sounds  they  hear; 
for  the  difficulty  is  vastly  greater  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  to  pronounce  the  letters  and 
words,  though  experience  shews  that  can 
be  done. 

What  is  it  that  makes  this  pronunciation 
BO  easy  at  last  which  was  so  difficult  at  first  ? 
It  is  habit 

But  from  what  cause  does  it  happen,  thai 
a  good  speaker  no  sooner  conceives  what  he 
would  express,  than  the  letters,  syllables, 
and  words  arrange  themselves  according  to 
innumerable  rules  of  speech,  while  he  never 
thinks  of  these  rules  ?  He  means  to  ex- 
press certain  sentiments;  in  order  to  do 
this  properlv,  a  selection  must  be  made  of 
the  materijJs,  out  of  many  thousands.  He 
makes  this  selection  without  any  expense 
of  time  or  thought  The  materials  selected 
must  be  arranged  in  a  particular  order, 
according  to  innumerable  rules  of  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  accompanied 
with  a  particular  tone  and  ranphasis.  He 
does  all  this  as  it  were  hy  inspiration,  with- 
out thinkins  of  any  of  these  rules,  and 
without  breuung  one  of  them.     [120] 

This  art,  if  it  were  not  more  oommon, 
would  appiear  more  wonderful  than  that 
a  man  c^ould  dance  blindfold  amidst  a 
thousand  burning  ploughshares,  without 
being  burnt ;  yet  all  this  may  be  done  by 
habit 

It  appears  evident,  that  as,  without  in- 
stinct, the  infant  could  not  live  to  become 


Habtt  differs  from  Instinct,  not  in  its 
nature,  but  in  its  origin^  the  latter  being 
natural,  the  former  ac<}uired.  Both  operate 
without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  prtH" 
eiphs^ 

Habit  is  commonly  defined,  A  faciUtjf  qf 
doing  a  thing^  acquired  by  having  done  it 
frequenUy.  This  definition  is  sufficient  for 
habits  of  art ;  but  the  habits  which  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  principles  of  action, 
must  give  more  than  a  facility,  they  must 
give  an  inclination  or  impulse  to  do  the 
action;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  habits 
have  this  force,  cannot  be  doubted. 

How  many  awkward  habits,  by  frequent- 
ing improper  company,  are  childrent  apt  to 
leam,  in  their  address,  motion,  looks,  ges- 
ture, and  pronunciation.  They  acquire 
such  habits  commonly  from  an  undesigned 
and  instinctive  imitation,  before  they  can 
judge  of  what  is  proper  and  becoming. 

When  they  are  a  little  advanced  in 
understanding,  they  may  easily  be  con- 
vinced that  sudi  a  thing  is  unbecoming,  they 
may  resolve  to  forbear  it,  but  when  the 
habit  is  formed,  such  a  general  resolution 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient ;  for  the  habit  will 
operate  without  intention;  and  particular 
attention  is  necessary,  on  every  occasion, 
to  resist  its  impulse,  until  it  be  undone  by 
the  habit  of  opposing  it    [118] 

It  is  owmg  to  the  force  of  habits,  early 
acquired  by  imitation,  that  a  man  who  has 

Sown  up  to  manhood  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
e,  if  fortune  raise  him  to  a  higher  rank, 
very  rarely  acquires  the  air  and  manners  of 
a  flpentleman. 

When  to  that  instinctive  imitation  which 
I  spoke  of  before,  we  join  the  force  of  habit, 
it  IS  easy  to  see,  that  these  mechanical 
principles  have  no  small  share  in  forming 
the  manners  and  character  of  most  men. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  vicious  habits 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  common  topic  of 
theologians  and  moralists ;  and  we  see  too 
many  sad  examples  to  permit  us  to  doubt  of 
it 

There  are  ffood  habits,  in  a  moral  sense, 
as  well  as  baa ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
stated  and  regular  performanoe  of  what  we 
approve,  not  only  inakes  it  easy,  but  makes 
OS  uneasy  in  the  omisskm  of  it  This  is 
the  case,  even  when  the  actwn  derives  all 
its  goodness  from  the  opinion  of  the  per- 
former. A  good  illiterate  Roman  Catholic 
does  not  sleep  sound  if  he  goes  to  bed  with- 
out telUng  his  beads,  and  repeating  prayers 
which  he  does  not  understand. 

Aristotle  makes  Wisdom,  Prodenoe,  Good 


*  NtSfbhcraUltmmtalcdliyOtiNNl&NM.  Itoor. 
nqxmdt  raCbcr  to  what  K«ld  and  oCtaan  have  ealled 
Common  Saue,  betng  tbe  CMulty  orprimaKy  tnttba— 
l0eir#  pHncipfonim.^H, 

[118-120] 
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AinaiU  EOy  without  habit,  man  would  re- 
nam  an  io&nt  throueh  life,  and  would  be 
m  helpless,  as  unhandy,  as  speechless,  and 
as  much  a  child  in  understanding  at  three- 
score  as  at  three. 

I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  we  shall 
eyer  be  able  to  assign  the  physical  cause, 
either  of  instinct,  or  of  the  power  of  habit.* 

Both  seem  to  be  parts  of  our  original 
constitntbn.  Their  end  and  use  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  we  can  assign  no  cause  of  them, 
but  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us. 

With  regard  to  instinct,  which  is  a  ni^ 
tural  propensity,  this  will  perhaps  be  easily 
granted ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  with  regard 
to  that  power  and  inclination  which  we  ac- 
qoiie  by  habit. 

No  man  can  shew  a  reason  why  our  do- 
ing a  thing  frequently  should  produce  either 
hueSity  or  inclination  to  do  it 

The  fact  is  so  notorious,  and  so  con- 
stantly in  our  eye,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
no  reason  should  be  sought  for  it,  any  more 
than  why  the  sun  shines.  But  there  must 
be  a  cause  of  the  sun's  shining,  and  there 
most  be  a  cause  of  the  power  of  habit 

We  see  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  inani- 
mate matter,  or  in  things  made  by  human 
art  A  dock  or  a  watch,  a  waggon  or  a 
plough,  by  the  custom  of  ^ing,  does  not 
learn  to  go  better,  or  require  less  moying 
foree.  The  earth  does  not  increase  in  fer- 
tility by  the  custom  of  bearing  crops.  [121] 

It  is  said,  that  trees  and  other  vegetables, 
/  growing  long  in  an  unkindly  soil  or 
[imate,  sometimes  acquire  qniiities  by 
which  they  can  bear  its  inclemency  with 
less  hurt  This,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
has  some  resembUnce  to  the  power  of  habit ; 
but,  in  inanimate  matter,  I  know  nothing 
that  resembles  it 

A  stone  loses  nothing  of  its  weight  by 
being  long  supported,  or  made  to  move  up- 
ward. A  body,  by  being  tossed  about  ever 
00  Umf,  or  ever  so  violently,  loses  nothing 
of  its  tiMT/jo,  nor  acquires  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  diange  its  state. 

*  Mr  Stewart  has  oMde  ao  Ingenlouf  attempt  to 
espiain  nindry  of  the  phenomena  referred  to  the  oc 
cult  principle  of  habit.  In  hit  chapter  on  AttcnUon, 
iir  the  fine  volume  of  bto  *•  Elcmcnu  of  the  Phllo. 
eopfav  of  the  Human  Mind."  It  ii  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  atudicd  (be  even  treaU  It  at  lucon. 
edvablc)  the  Ldbnitxian  doctrine  of  what  has  not 
weil  been  deoominatcd,  obicttrepercqittUmi,  or  ideate 


cli] 


that  Is,  acts  and  aAwtions  of  rauid»  which,  nanltet. 
lag  their  existence  in  their  eflkcts,  are  themselves  out 
of  coosdoiuBcss  or  apperception.  The  ftct  of  such 
latent  meotaJ  modifications.  Is  now  established  be. 
jood  a!I  ntional  doubt ;  and  on  the  supposition  of 
their  reality,  we  are  able  to  solve  various  psycholo. 
glcal  phMoomena  otlierwise  inexpUcablCL  Among 
these  are  many  of  those  attilbuted  to  HaMt— H. 


[121,  12?] 


PART  II. 

OP  ANIMAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  APPKTITSS. 

Having  discoursed  of  the  meehanical 
principles  of  action,  I  proceed  to  consider 
those  I  called  animal,* 

They  are  such  as  operate  upon  the  will 
and  intention,  but  do  not  suppose  any  exer- 
cise of  judgment  or  reason  ;  and  are  most 
of  them  to  be  found  in  some  brute  animals, 
as  well  as  in  man. 

In  this  cUsSy  the  Jirsi  kind  I  shall  call 
Appetites,  taking  that  word  in  a  stricter 
sense  than  it  is  sometimes  taken,  even  by 
good  writers.     [122] 

The  word  appetite  is  sometimes  limited, 
so  as  to  signify  only  the  desire  of  food  when 
we  hunger ;  sometimes  it  is  extended  so  as 
to  signify  any  strong  desire,  whatever  be  its 
object.  mthout  pretending  to  censure 
any  use  of  the  word  which  custom  bath 
authorized,  I  beg  leave  to  limit  it  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  desires,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished firom  aU  others  by  the  following 
marks: — 

Firtt,  Every  appetite  is  accompanied 
with  an  uneasy  sensation  proper  to  it, 
which  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to 
the  desire  we  have  of  the  object.  Secondly, 
Appetites  are  not  constant^  but  periodicaL 
being  sated  by  their  objects  for  a  time,  and 
returning  after  certain  ^riods.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  those  principles  of  action,  to 
which  I  beg  leave,  m  this  essay,  to  appro- 
priate the  name  of  appetUee.  Those  that 
are  chiefly  observable  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  animals,  are  Hunger,  TMret,  and 
Luat. 

If  we  attend  to  the  appetite  of  Hunger, 
we  shall  find  in  it  two  in^predients,  an  uneasy 
sensation  and  a  desire  to  eat  The  desire 
keeps  pace  with  the  sensation,  and  ceases 
when  it  ceases.  When  a  man  is  sated  with 
eating,  both  the  uneasy  sensation  and  the 
desire  to  eat  cease  for  a  time,  and  return 
after  a  certain  invervaL  So  it  is  with  other 
appetites. 

In  infants,  for  some  time  after  they  come 
into  the  world,  the  uneasy  sensation  of 
hunger  is  probably  the  wholOi    We  cannot 


*  It  Is  observed  by  Mr  Stewart,  in  referenoe  to  the 
undue  latitude  with  which,  in  this  part  of  his  work* 
Reid  has  employed,  among  others,  the  term  ^nlaial, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  has  been  led  to  rank 
among  our  animal  principles  of  action,  (that  Is, 
among  the  active  prindplcs common  toman  with  the 
brutes,)  not  only  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the 
desire  of  eiteem,  but  pity  to  thediitreswd,  patrloU 
Ism,  and  other  benevoleni  ailbctlons*— H. 
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BuppoBo  ia  them,  before  experience,  any 
conception  of  eating,  nor,  consequently,  any 
desire  of  it  They  are  led  by  mere  instinct 
to  suck  when  they  feel  the  sensation  of 
hunger.  But  when  experience  has  con- 
nected, in  their  imagination,  the  uneasy 
sensation  with  the  means  of  remoring  it, 
the  desire  of  the  laat  comes  to  be  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  first,  that  they  remain 
through  life  inseparable.  And  we  give  the 
name  of  hunger  to  the  principle  that  is 
made  up  of  both.     [123] 

That  the  appetite  of  hunger  includes  the 
two  ingredients  I  have  mentioned  will  not, 
I  apprehend,  be  questioned.  I  take  notice 
of  It  the  rather  because  we  may,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  find  a  similar  composition  in  other 
principles  of  action.  Thay  are  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  and  may  be  analyzed  into 
the  parts  that  enter  into  their  composition. 

If  one  philosopher  should  maintain  that 
hunger  is  an  uneasy  sensation,  another, 
that  it  b  a  desire  to  eat,  they  seem  to  differ 
widely;  for  a  desire  and  a  sensation  are 
very  different  things,  and  have  no  simili- 
tude. But  they  are  both  in  the  right ;  for 
hunger  includes  both  an  uneasy  sensation 
and  a  desire  to  eat 

Although  there  has  been  no  such  dispute 
among  philosophers  as  we  have  supposed 
with  regard  to  hunger,  yet  there  have  been 
similar  disputes  with  regard  to  other  princi- 
ples of  action ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  they  may  not  be  termi- 
nated in  a  similar  manner. 

The  ends  for  which  our  natural  appetites 
are  given,  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  any  man  of  the  least  reflection. 
Two  of  those  I  named  are  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
third  for  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

The  reason  of  mankind  would  be  alto- 
gether Insufficient  for  these  ends,  without 
the  direction  and  call  of  appetite. 

Though  a  man  knew  that  his  life  must  be 
support^  by  eating,  reason  oeuld  not  direct 
him  when  to  eat,  or  what ;  how  much,  or 
how  often.  In  all  these  things,  appetite  is 
a  much  better  guide  than  our  reason. 
Were  reason  only  to  direct  us  in  this  mat- 
ter, its  calm  voice  would  often  be  drowned 
in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  charms  of 
amusement  But  the  voice  of  appetite 
rises  gradually,  and,  at  last,  becomes  loud 
enongn  to  call  off  our  attention  from  any 
other  employment     [124] 

Every  man  must  be  convinced  that, 
without  our  appetites,  even  supposing  man 
kind  inspired  with  all  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  answering  their  ends,  the  race  of 
men  must  have  perished  long  ago ;  but,  by 
their  means,  the  race  is  continued  from  one 
generation  to  another,  whether  men  be 
savage  or  civilised,  knowing  or  ignorant, 
Yirtiioua  or  vicious. 


By  the  same  means,  every  tribe  of  brute 
animals,  from  the  whale  that  ranges  the 
ocean  to  the  least  microscopic  insect,  has 
been  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day ;  nor  has  good  evidence 
been  found,  that  any  one  species  which  God 
made  has  perished. 

Nature  has  given  to  every  anunal,  not 
only  an  appetite  for  ito  food,  but  taste  and 
smell,  by  which  it  distinguishes  the  food 
proper  for  it 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  caterpillar,  which 
nature  mtended  to  live  upon  the  leaf  of  one 
species  of  plant,  travel  over  a  hundred 
leaves  of  other  kinds  without  tasting  one, 
till  it  comes  to  that  which  is  its  natural 
food,  which  it  immediately  falls  on,  and  de- 
vours greedily. 

Most  caterpillars  feed  only  upon  the  leaf 
of  one  species  of  plant,  and  nature  suits  the 
season  of  their  production  to  the  food  that 
is  intended  to  nourish  them.  Many  insecto 
and  animals  have  a  greater  variety  of  food ; 
but,  of  all  animab,  man  has  the  greatest 
variety,  being  able  to  subsist  upon  almost 
every  kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  food,  from 
the  bark  of  trees  to  the  oil  of  whales-  [  125] 

I  believe  our  natural  appetites  may  be 
made  more  violent  by  excessive  indulgence, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
weakened  by  starving.  The  first  is  often 
theeffect  of  a  pernicious  luxury,  the  hist  may 
sometimes  be  the  effect  of  want,  sometunes 
of  superstition.  I  apprehend  that  nature 
has  given  to  our  appetites  that  degree  of 
strength  which  is  most  proper  for  us ;  and 
that  whatever  alters  their  natural  tone, 
either  in  excess  or  in  defect,  does  not  mend 
the  work  of  nature,  but  may  mar  and  per- 
vert it 

A  man  may  eat  from  appetite  only.  So 
the  brutes  commonly  do.  He  may  eat  to 
please  his  taste  when  he  has  no  call  of  ap- 
petite. I  believe  a  brute  may  do  this  also. 
He  may  eat  for  the  sake  of  health,  when 
neither  appetite  nor  taste  invites.  This,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  brutes  never  do. 

From  so  many  different  principles,  and 
from  many  mora,  the  same  action  may  be 
done ;  and  this  may  be  said  of  most  human 
actions.  From  this,  it  appears  that  very 
different  and  contrary  theories  may  serve  to 
account  for  the  actions  of  men.  The  causes 
assigned  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect,  and  yet  not  be  the  true  causes. 

To  act  merely  from  appetite,  is  neither 
good  nor  ill  in  a  moral  view.  It  is  neither 
an  object  of  praise  nor  of  blame.  No  man 
claims  any  praise  because  he  eats  when  he 
Ib  hungry,  or  rests  when  he  is  weary.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  no  object  of  blame,  if 
he  obeys  the  call  of  appetite  when  there  is 
no  reason  to  hinder  bun.  In  this  he  acts 
agreeably  to  his  nature. 

From  this,  we  may  observe,  that  the  de- 
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fimiioii  of  Tirtaoiis  actions  given  by  the 
ancient  Stoics,  and  adopted  by  some  modem 
authors,  is  imperfect.  They  defined  virtu- 
008  actions  to  be  such  as  are  acoording  to 
nature.  What  Is  done  aocordine  to  the  an- 
imal part  of  our  nature,  which  is  common 
to  ns  with  the  brate  animals,  is  in  itself 
neither  virtnoos  nor  vicious,  but  perfectly 
iiidiiierent.  Then  only  it  becomes  vicious, 
when  it  is  done  in  opposition  to  some  prin- 
ciple of  superior  importance  and  authority. 
And  it  may  be  virtuous,  if  done  for  some 
important  or  worthy  end.     [126] 

Appetites,  considered  in  themselves,  are 
neither  social  principles  of  action,  nor  selfish. 
They  cannot  be  called  social,  because  they 
imply  no  concern  for  the  good  of  others. 
Nor  can  they  justly  be  called  selfish,  though 
tiiey  be  commonly  referred  to  that  cla^ 
An  appetite  draws  us  to  a  certain  object, 
without  regard  to  its  being  good  for  us,  or 
ilL  There  is  no  self-love  implied  in  it  any 
more  than  benevolence.  We  see  that,  in 
many  eases,  appetite  may  lead  a  man  to 
what  he  knows  will  be  to  his  hurt.  To  call 
&is  acting  from  self-love,  is  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  words.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
every  ease  of  this  kind,  self-love  is  sacrificed 
to  appetite. 

There  are  some  principles  of  the  human 
frame  very  like  to  our  appetites,  though  they 
do  not  commonly  get  that  name. 

Men  are  made  for  labour  either  of  body 
or  mind.  Yet  excessive  labour  hurts  the 
powers  of  both.  To  prevent  this  hurt, 
nature  hath  given  to  men,  and  other  ani- 
mals, an  uneasy  sensation,  which  always 
attends  excessive  labour,  and  which  we  call 
/o/i^iitf,  wearinesty  loMMitude,  This  uneasy 
sensation  is  conjoined  with  the  desire  of  rest, 
or  intermisfiion  of  our  labour ;  and  thus  na- 
turecallsnstorest  when  we  are  weary,  in  the 
aame  manner  as  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry. 

In  both  cases,  there  is  a  desire  of  a  cer- 
tain object,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  accom- 
panying that  desire.  In  both  cases,  the  de- 
sire is  satiated  by  its  object,  and  returns 
alter  certain  intervals.  In  this  only  they 
differ,  that  in  the  appetites  first  mentioned, 
the  uneasy  sensation  arises  at  intervals  with- 
out action,  and  leads  to  a  certain  action.  In 
weariness,  the  uneasy  sensation  arises  from 
action  too  long  continued,  and  leads  to  rest. 
1127]  ^ 

But  nature  intended  that  we  should  be 
aotive,  and  we  need  some  principle  to  incite 
ns  to  action  when  we  happen  not  to  be  in- 
vited by  any  appetite  or  passion. 

For  this  end,  when  strength  and  spirits 
sre  recruited  by  r^t,  nature  has  made  total 
inaction  as  uneasy  as  excessive  labour. 

We  may  call  this  the  principle  of  aeHviiy, 
It  is  most  conspicuous  in  chil^n,  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  know  how  useful  and 
necessary  it  is  for  their  improvement  to  be 
[1«6-198] 


constantly  employed.  Their  constant  acti- 
vity, therefore,  appears  not  to  proceed  from 
their  having  some  end  constantly  in  view, 
but  rather  from  this,  that  they  desire  to  be 
always  doing  something,  and  feel  uneasiness 
in  total  inaction. 

Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to  childhood ; 
it  has  great  effects  in  advanced  life. 

When  a  man  has  neither  hope,  nor  fear, 
nor  desire,  nor  project,  nor  employment  of 
body  or  mind,  one  might  be  apt  to  think  him 
the  happiest  mortal  upon  earth,  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself;  but  we 
find  him,  in  fact,  the  most  unhappy. 

He  is  more  weary  of  inaction  than  ever 
he  was  of  excessive  labour;  he  is  weary  of 
the  world  and  of  his  own  existence ;  and  is 
more  miserable  than  the  sailor  wrestling  with 
a  storm,  or  the  soldier  mounting  a  breach. 

Thia  dismal  state  is  commonly  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  has  neither  exercise  of  body 
nor  employment  of  mind ;  for  the  mind,  like 
water,  corrupts  and  putrifies  by  stagnation, 
but,  by  running,  purifies  and  refines.* 

Besides  the  appetites  which  nature  hath 
given  us  for  useful  and  necessary  purposes, 
we  may  create  appetites  which  nature  never 
gave.     [128] 

The  frequent  use  of  things  which  stimu- 
late the  nervous  system,  produces  a  lan- 
guor when  their  effect  is  goue  off,  and  a 
desire  to  repeat  them.  By  this  means,  a 
desire  of  a  certain  object  is  created,  accom* 
panied  by  an  uneasy  sensatiou.  Both  are 
removed  for  a  time  by  the  object  desired ; 
but  they  return  after  a  certain  intervaL 
This  differs  from  natural  appetite  only  in 
being  acquired  by  custom.  Such  are  the 
appetites  which  some  men  acquire  for  the  use 
of  tobacco,  for  opiates,  and  for  intoxicating 
Uquors. 

These  are  commonly  called  habits,  and 
justly.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of 
habits,  even  of  the  active  sort,  which  ought 
to  be  distinguished.  Some  habits  produce 
only  a  facility  of  doing  a  thing,  without  any 
inclination  to  do  it.  All  arts  are  habits  of 
this  kind ;  but  they  cannot  be  called  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Other  habits  produce  a 
proneness  to  do  an  action,  without  thought 
or  intention.  These  we  considered  before 
as  mechanical  principles  of  action.  There 
are  other  habits  which  produce  a  desire  of  a 
certain  object,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  till 
it  is  obtained.  It  is  this  last  kind  only  that 
I  call  acquired  appetites. 

As  it  is  best  to  preserve  our  natural  appe- 
tites in  that  tone  and  degree  of  strength 
which  nature  gives  them,  so  we  ought  to 
beware  of  acquiring  appetites  which  nature 
never  gave.  They  are  always  useless,  and 
very  often  hurtful. 

«  The  true  thcorj  oXPUatwre  and  Pain  aflbrdt  a 
loiution  of  thi*  and  of  nunj  other  psychological 
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Although,  as  waa  before  obsenred,  there 
be  neither  virtue  nor  viee  in  acting  from 
i4>petite,  there  may  be  mueh  of  eiwer  in 
Uie  management  of  our  appetites.     [  129] 

When  appetite  is  opposed  by  some  prin- 
ciple drawing  a  contrary  way,  there  must 
be  a  determination  of  the  will,  whidi  shall 
prevail,  and  this  determination  may  be,  in 
a  moral  sense,  right  or  wrong. 

Appetite,  even  in  a  brute-animal,  may 
be  restrained  by  a  stronger  principle  op- 

CkI  to  it. '  A  dog,  when  he  is  hungry  and 
meat  set  before  him,  may  be  kept  from 
touching  it  by  the  fear  of  immediate  punish- 
ment. In  tiiis  case  his  fear  operates  more 
strongly  than  his  desire. 

Do  we  attribute  any  virtue  to  the  dog  on 
this  account  P  I  think  not.  Nor  should  we 
ascribe  any  virtue  to  a  man  in  a  like  case. 
The  animal  is  carried  by  the  strongest  mov- 
ing force.  This  requires  no  exertion,  no 
seUr^govemment,  but  passively  to  yield  to 
the  strongest  impulse.  This,  I  think, 
brutes  always  do;  therefore  we  attribute 
to  them  neither.'virtue  nor  vice.  We  con- 
sider them  as  being  neither  objects  of  mo- 
ral approbation,  nor  disapprobation. 

But  it  may  happen  that,  when  appetite 
draws  one  way,  it  may  be  opposed,  not  by 
any  i4>petite  or  passion,  but  by  some  cool 
principle  of  action,  which  has  authority 
without  any  impulsive  force — for  example, 
by  some  interest  which  is  too  distant  to 
raise  any  passion  or  emotion,  or  by  some 
consideration  of  decency  or  of  duty. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  man  is  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  not  to  yield  to  appetite, 
yet  there  is  not  an  equal  or  a  greater  im- 
pulse to  oppoee  it.  Hiere  are  circum- 
stances, indeed,  that  convince  the  judgment ; 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  determine 
the  will  against  a  strong  appetite,  without 
self-government.    [  1 30  j 

I  apprehend  that  brute-animals  have  no 
power  of  self-government.  From  their  con- 
stitution, they  must  be  led  by  the  appetite 
or  passion  which  is  strongest  for  the  time. 

On  this  account,  they  have,  m  all  ages^ 
and  among  all  nations,  been  Uiought  inca- 
pable of  being  governed  by  laws,  though 
some  of  them  may  be  subjects  of  disci- 
pline. 

The  same  would  be  the  condition  of  man. 
If  he  had  no  power  to  restrain  appetite  but 
by  a  stronger  contrary  appetite  or  passion. 
It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  laws 
to  him  for  the  government  of  his  actions. 
You  might  as  n^  forbid  the  wind  to  blow, 
as  forbid  him  to  follow  whatever  happens 
to  give  the  strongest  present  impulse. 

Every  one  Imows  that  wh0n>  appetite 
draws  one  way,  duty,  decency,  or  even  In- 
terest, may  draw  the  contrary  wav ;  and 
that  i4>petite  may  give  a  stronger  mipulse 
than  any  one  of  these,  or  even  all  of  them 


conjoined.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  in  every 
case  of  this  kind,  appetite  ought  to  yield  to 
any  of  these  principles  when  it  stands  op- 
posed to  them.  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
self-eovernment  is  necessary. 

The  man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by 
appetite  to  do  what  he  knowa^he  ought  not 
to  do,  has  an  immediate  and  natural  con- 
viction that  he  did  wrong,  and  might  have 
done  otherwise ;  and  therefore  he  condemns 
himself,  and  confesses  that  he  yielded  to  an 
i4>petite  which  ought  to  have  been  under 
bw  command* 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  though  our  natoral 
appetites  have  in  themselves  neither  virtue 
nor  vice,  though  the  acting  merely  from  ap- 
petite^  when  there  is  no  principle  of  greater 
authority  to  oppoee  it,  be  a  matter  indiffer- 
ent ;  yet  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
tue or  of  vice  in  the  management  of  our 
appetites ;  and  that  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment is  necessary  for  their  regulation. 
[131] 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  DBSIRXS. 

Anothbb  class  of  animal  principles  of 
action  in  man,  I  shall,  for  want  of  a  better 
specific  name,  call  detdrea. 

They  are  distinguished  from  appetites  by 
this :  That  there  is  not  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion proper  to  each,  and  always  accompany- 
ing It;  and  that  they  are  not  periodieaJ, 
but  constant,  not  being  sated  with  their  ob- 
jects for  a  time,  as  appetites  are. 

ThQ  desires  I  have  in  view,  are  chiefly 
these  three—the  desire  of  power,  the  de- 
sire of  esteem,  and  the  desire  of  knowledge. 

We  may,  I  think,  perceive  some  degree 
of  these  principles  in  brute-animals  of  the 
more  sagacious  kind ;  but  in  man  they  are 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  have  a  larger 
sphere. 

In  a  herd  of  black  cattle,  there  is  a  rank 
and  subordination.  When  a  stranser  is  in- 
troduced into  the  herd,  he  must  fi^t  every 
one  till  his  rank  \b  settled.  Then  ne  yields 
to  the  stronger  and  assumes  authority  over 
the  weaker.  The  case  Is  much  the  same 
in  the  crew  of  a  ship  of  war. 

As  soon  as  men  associate  together,  the 
desire  of  superiority  discovers  itselt  In 
barbarous  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  gre- 
garious kinds  of  animals,  rank  is  detemuned 
by  strength,  courage,  swiftness,  or  such 
other  qualities.  Among  oiviliaed  nations, 
many  things  of  a  different  kind  give  power 
and  imnk^laoes  In  government,  titles  ^ 
honour,  riches,  wisdom,  doquence,  virtuei, 
and  even  the  reputation  of  these.  All  these 
are  either  different  species  of  power,  or 
means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  when  they  are 
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■onght  for  that  end,  must  be  considered  as 
fiwt«n<HW  of  the  desire  of  power.     [  1 32] 

The  desire  of  esteem  is  not  peculiar  to 
Ban.  A  dog  exalts  in  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  his  master,  and  is  hmnbled  by 
lus  displeasore.  But  in  man  this  desire  is 
nrach  more  conspicuoos,  and  operates  in  a 
thousand  different  ways. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  rery  few  are  proof 
against  flattery,  when  it  is  not  rery  gross. 
We  wish  to  be  well  in  the  opinbn  of 
others,  and  therefore  are  prone  to  inter- 
pret in  our  own  &Tour,  the  signs  of  their 
good  opinion,  eren  when  they  are  ambi- 
gnoos. 

There  are  few  Injuries  that  are  not 
more  easy  to  be  borne  than  contempt. 

We  eannot  always  avoid  seeing,  in  the 
eondnct  of  others,  things  that  move  con- 
tempt ;  but,  in  all  poUte  circles,  the  signs 
of  it  most  be  suppressed,  otherwise  men 
could  not  converse  together. 

As  there  is  no  qniSity,  common  to  good ' 
and  bad  men,  more  esteemed  than  courage, 
nor  anything  in  a  man  more  the  object 
of  contempt  than  cowardice,  hence  every 
man  desires  to  be  thought  a  man  of  cou- 
rage; and  the  reputation  of  cowardice  is 
worse  than  death.  How  many  have  died 
to  avoid  being  thought  cowards  ?  How 
many,  for  the  same  reason,  have  done 
what  made  them  unhappy  to  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

I  believe  many  a  tragical  event,  if  traced 
to  its  source  in  human  nature,  mi^t  be 
referred  to  the  desire  of  estecnn,  or  the 
dread  of  contempt.     [133] 

In  brute  animals  there  is  so  little  that 
ean  be  called  knowledge,  that  the  desire  of 
H  can  make  no  considerable  figure  in  them. 
Tet  I  have  seen  a  cat,  when  brought  into 
a  new  habitation,  examine  with  care  every 
eomer  of  it,  and  anxious  to  know  every 
lurking  pbee,  and  the  avenues  to  it  And 
I  believe  the  ssme  thing  may  be  observed 
in  many  other  species,  especially  in  those 
that  are  liable  to  be  hunted  by  man  or  by 
odier  anhnals. 

But  the  deaure  of  knowledge  in  the  human 
■peeics,  is  a  principle  that  cannot  escape 
our  observation. 

The  curioaty  of  difldren  is  the  principle 
that  ooenpies  most  of  their  time  whfle  they 
are  awake.  What  they  can  handle  they 
examine  on  all  sides,  and  often  break  in 
pieces,  in  order  to  discover  what  is  within. 

When  men  ^w  up,  their  curiosity  does 
not  cease,  but  is  employed  upon  other  ob- 
jects. Novelty  ia  conndered  as  one  great 
■onroe  of  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  mdeed 
is  necessary,  in  one  degree  or  other,  to  give 
n  leiidi  to  them  aU. 

When  we  speak  of  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge as  a  principle  of  action  in  man,  we 
must  not  confine  it  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
[13^185] 


philosopher,  or  of  the  literary  man.  The 
desire  of  knowledge  discovers  itself,  in  one 
person,  by  an  avidi^  to  know  the  scandal 
of  the  village^  and  who  makes  love,  and  to 
whom ;  in  another,  to  know  the  economy 
of  the  next  family ;  in  another,  to  know 
what  the  post  brings ;  and,  in  another,  to 
trace  the  path  of  a  new  comet. 

When  men  shew  an  anxiety,  and  take 
pains  to  know  what  is  of  no  moment,  and 
can  be  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  to  others, 
this  is  trifling,  and  vain  curiosity.  It  is  a 
culpable  weaSmess  and  folly ;  but  still  it  is 
the  wrong  direction  of  a  natural  principle, 
and  shews  the  force  of  that  principle  more 
than  when  it  ia  directed  to  matters  worthy 
to  be  known.     [134] 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  use  arguments 
to  shew  that  the  desires  of  power,  of  esteem, 
and  of  knowledge,  are  natural  principles  in 
the  constitution  of  man.  Those  who  are 
not  convinced  of  this  by  reflecting  upon 
their  own  feelings  and  sei^ments,  will  not 
easily  be  convinced  by  arg^ents. 

Power,  esteem,  and  Imqwledge,  are  so 
useful  for  many  purposes,  tiiat  it  is  easy  to 
resolve  the  desire  of  them  into  other  prin- 
ciples. Those  who  do  so  must  maintain, 
that  we  never  desire  these  objects  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  as  means  only  of  .procurins 
pleasure,  or  something  which  is  a  naturu 
object  of  desire.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus :  and  it  lus  had  its 
votaries  in  modem  times.  But  it  has  been 
observed,  that  men  desire  posthumous  fame^ 
which  ean  procure  no  pleasure. 

Epicurus  himself,  though  he  believed  that 
he  eliould  have  no  existence  after  death, 
was  so  desirous  to  be  remembered  with 
esteem,  that,  by  his  last  will,  he  appointed 
hisheirsto  commemorate  his  birth  annually, 
and  to  give  a  monthly  feast  to  his  disciples, 
upon  the  twentieth  day  of  the  moon.  What 
pleasure  could  this  give  to  Epicurus  when 
he  had  no  existence  ?  On  this  account, 
Cicero  justlv  observes,  that  his  doctrine  was 
refuted  by  his  own  practice. 

Innumerable-  instances  occur  in  life,  of 
men  who  sacrifice  ease,  pleasure,  and  every- 
thing else,  to  the  lurt  of  power,  of  fame, 
or  even  of  knowledge.  It  is  absurd  to  sup* 
pose  that  men  diould  sacrifice  the  end  to 
what  they  desbe  only  as  the  means  of  pro- 
motmg  that  end.    [136] 

The  natural  desires  I  have  mentioned 
are,  in  tiiemselves,  neither  virtuous  nor 
vicious.  They  are  parts  of  our  constitu« 
tion,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  and  re« 
strained,  when  they  stand  in  competition 
with  more  important  principles.  But  to 
eradicate  them,  if  it  were  possible,  (and  I 
believe  it  is  not,)  would  only  be  like  cutting 
off  a  leg  or  an  ann^that  is,  making  our«i 
selves  other  creatuns  than  Ood  has  made 
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They  cannot,  with .  propriety,  be  called 
selfiflh  principIeB,  though  they  have  com- 
monly been  accounted  such. 

When  power  is  desired  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  as  the  means  in  order  to  obtain 
something  else,  this  desire  is  neither  selfish 
nor  sociaL  When  a  man  desires  power  as 
the  means  of  doing  good  to  others,  this  is 
benevolence.  When  he  desires  it  only  as 
the  means  of  promoting  his  own  good,  this 
is  self-love.  But  when  he  desires  it  for  its 
own  sake,  this  only  can  properly  be  called 
the  desire  of  power ;  and  it  implies  neither 
self-love  nor  benevolence.  The  same  thing 
may  be  applied  to  the  desires  of  esteem  and 
of  knowledge. 

The  wise  intention  of  nature  in  giving  us 
these  desires,  is  no  less  evident  than  in 
giving  our  natural  appetites. 

Without  the  natural  appetites,  reason,  as 
was  before  observed,  would  be  insufficient, 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
or  the  continuation  of  the  species;  and 
without  the  natural  desires  we  have  men- 
tioned, human  virtue  would  be  insufficient 
to  influence  mankind  to  a  tolerable  conduct 
in  society. 

To  these  natural  desires,  common  to  good 
and  to  bad  men,  it  is  owing,  that  a  man, 
who  has  little  or  no  regard  to  virtue,  may 
notwithstanding  be  a  good  member  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  perfect  virtue, 
joined  with  perfect  knowledge,  would  make 
both  our  appetites  and  desires  unnecessary 
incumbrances  of  our  nature ;  but,  as  human 
knowledge  and  human  virtue  are  both  very 
imperfect,  these  appetites  and  desires  are 
necessary  supplements  to  our  imperfections. 
[136] 

Society,  among  men,  could  not  subsist 
without  a  certain  de^;ree  of  that  regularity 
of  conduct  which  virtue  prescribe  To 
tliis  regularity  of  conduct,  men  who  have 
no  virtue  are  induced  by  a  regard  to  cha- 
racter, sometimes  by  a  regard  to  interest. 

Even  in  those  who  are  not  destitute  of 
virtue,  a  regard  to  character  is  often  an 
useful  auxiliary  to  it,  when  both  principles 
concur  in  their  direction. 

The  pursuits  of  power,  of  fame,  and  of 
knowledge,  require  a  self-command  no  less 
than  virtue  does.  In  our  behaviour  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  they  generally  lead  to 
that  very  conduct  which  virtue  requires. 
I  say  generally^  for  this,  no  doubt,  admits 
of  exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  am- 
bition, or  the  desire  of  power. 

The  evils  which  ambition  has  produced 
in  the  world  area  common  topic  of  declam- 
ation. But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that, 
where  it  has  led  to  one  action  hurtful  to 
society,  it  has  led  to  ten  thousand  that  are 
beneficial  to  it.  And  we  justly  look  upon 
the  want  of  ambition  as  one  of  the  most 
unfavourable  symptoms  in  a  man*s  temper. 


The  desures  of  esteem  and  of  knowledge 
are  highly  useful  to  society,  as  well  as  the 
desire  of  power,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
less  dangerous  in  their  excesses. 

Although  actions  proceeding  merely  from 
the  love  of  power,  of  reputation,  or  of  know- 
ledge, cannot  be  accounted  virtuous,  or  be 
entitled  to  moral  approbation ;  yet  we  allow 
them  to  be  manly,  ingenuous,  and  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  entitled  to  a  degree  of  esti- 
mation superior  to  those  w&ch  proceed 
from  mere  appetite.     [  1 37  ] 

Alexander  the  QiretX  deserved  that  epi- 
thet in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  when  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  every  appetite,  were  sac- 
rificed to  the  love  of  glory  and  power.  But 
when  we  view  him  conquered  by  oriental 
luxury,  and  using  his  power  to  gratify  his 
passions  and  appetites,  he  sinks  in  our 
esteem,  and  seems  to  forfeit  the  title  which 
he  had  acquired. 

Sardanapalus,  who  is  said  to  have  pur- 
sued pleasure  as  eagerly  as  Alexander  pur- 
sued glory,  never  obtained  from  mankind 
the  appellation  of  the  Great. 

Appetite  is  the  principle  of  most  of  the 
actions  of  brutes,  and  we  account  it  brutal 
in  a  man  to  employ  himself  chiefly  in  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites.  The  desires 
of  power,  of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge,  are 
capital  parts  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  and 
the  actions  proceeding  from  them,  though  not 
properly  virtuous,  are  human  and  manly ; 
and  they  claim  a  just  superiority  over  those 
that  proceed  from  appetite.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  universal  and  unbiassed  judgment  of 
mankind.  Upon  what  ground  this  jud(|[- 
ment  is  founded  may  deserve  to  be  consi- 
dered in  its  proper  place. 

The  desires  we  have  mentioned  are  not 
only  highly  useful  in  society,  and  in  their 
nature  more  noble  than  our  appetites— they 
are  likewise  the  most  proper  engines  that 
can  be  used  in  the  education  and  discipline 
of  men. 

In  training  brute-animals  to  sueh  habits 
as  they  are  capable  of,  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  the  chief  instrument  to  be  used. 
But,  in  training  men  of  ingenuous  disposi- 
tion, ambition  to  excel,  and  the  love  of 
esteem,  are  much  nobler  and  more  power- 
ful engines,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to 
worthy  conduct,  and  trained  to  good  habits. 
[138] 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  desires  we 
have  mentioned  are  very  friendly  to  real 
virtue,  and  make  it  more  easy  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

A  man  that  is  not  quite  attandoned  must 
behave  so  in  society  as  to  preserve  some 
degree  of  reputation.  This  every  roan 
desires  to  do,  and  the  greater  part  actually 
do  it  In  order  to  this,  he  must  acquire 
the  habit  of  restraming  his  appetites  and 
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j«8»OT  •  within  the  bounds  which  common 
decency  requires,  and  so  as  to  make  himself 
a  tolerable  member  of  society,  if  not  an  use- 
ful and  agreeable  one. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many,  from  a 
regard  to  character  and  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  are  led  to  make  themselves  both 
useful  and  agreeable  members  of  society,  in 
whom  a  sense  of  duty  has  but  a  small  in- 
fluence. 

Thus  men,  living  in  society,  especially  in 
polished  society,  are  tamed  and  civilized  by 
the  principles  that  are  common  to  good  and 
bad  men.  They  are  taught  to  bring  their 
appetites  and  passions  under  due  restraint 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  which  makes  it 
more  easy  to  bring  them  under  the  rein  of 
▼irCue. 

As  a  horse  that  is  broken  is  more  easily 
managed  than  an  unbroken  colt,  so  the  man 
who  has  undergone  the  discipline  of  society 
is  more  tractable,  and  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preparation  for  the  discipline  of 
virtue ;  and  that  self-command,  which  is 
neoeaaary  in  the  race  ef  ambition  and  honour, 
is  an  attainment  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  course  of  virtue.     [  139] 

For  this  reason,  I  apprehend,  they  err 
very  grossly  who  conceive  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit to  be  favourable  to  a  course  of  virtue. 
The  hermit,  no  doubt,  is  free  from  some 
temptations  to  vice,  but  he  is  deprived  of 
many  strong  inducements  to  self-govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  every  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  social  virtues.* 

A  very  ingenious  author-f-  has  resolved 
our  moral  sentiments  respecting  the  virtues 
of  self-government,  into  a  regard  to  the  opin- 
ion of  men.  This,  I  think,  is  giving  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  the  love  of  esteem,  and 
putting  the  shadow  of  virtue  in  place  of  the 
subatanoe ;  but  that  a  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  others  is,  in  most  instances  of  our  exter- 
nal behaviour,  a  great  inducement  to  good 
eonduct,  cannot  be  doubted.  For,  whatever 
men  may  practice  themselves,  they  wiU  al- 
ways approve  of  that  in  others  which  they 
think  right. 

It  was  before  observed,  that,  besides  the 
appetites  which  nature  has  given  us,  we 
may  acquire  appetites  which,  by  indulgence, 
become  as  imjiortunate  as  the  natural.  The 
same  thing  may  be  applied  to  desires. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acquired  de- 
atres  is  that  of  money,  which,  in  commer- 
eial  states,  will  be  found  in  most  men,  in 
one  degree  or  other,  and,  in  some  men, 
awallows  up  every  other  desire,  appetite, 
and  passion. 

Ihe  desire  of  money  can  then  only  be  ac- 
counted a  principle  of  action,  when  it  is  de- 


*  The  Mlltary  (nyt  Arbtotle)  is  either  a  god  or  a 
bea<t.<— H. 

t  Adam  Smith.— a 
[139-Ul] 


sired  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as 
the  means  of  procuring  something  else. 

It  is  evident  that  there  b  in  misers  such 
a  desire  of  money ;  and,  I  suppose,  no  man 
will  say  that  it  is  natural,  or  a  part  of  our 
original  constitution.  It  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  habit.     [140] 

In  commercial  nations,  money  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  almost  everything  may 
be  procured  that  is  desired.  Being  useful 
for  many  different  purposes  as  the  means, 
some  men  lose  sight  of  the  end,  and  termi- 
nate their  desire  upon  the  means.  Money 
is  also  a  species  of  power,  putting  a  man  in 
condition  to  do  many  things  whidi  he  could 
not  do  without  it ;  and  power  is  a  natural 
object  of  desire,  even  when  it  is  not  exer- 
cised. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  acquire  the 
desire  of  a  title  of  honour,  of  an  equipage, 
of  an  estate. 

Although  our  natural  desires  are  highly 
beneficial  to  societv,  and  even  aiding  to  vir- 
tue, yet  acquired  desires  are  not  only  use- 
leas,  but  hurtful  and  even  disgraceful. 

No  man  is  ashamed  to  own  that  he  loves 
power,  that  he  loves  esteem,  that  he  loves 
knowledge,  for  their  own  sake.  There  may 
be  an  excess  in  the  love  of  these  things^ 
which  is  a  blemish  ;  but  there  is  a  degree 
of  it  which  is  natural,  and  is  no  blemish. 
To  love  money,  titles,  or  equipage,  on  any 
other  account  than  as  they  are  useful  or  or- 
namental, is  allowed  by  all  to  be  weakness 
and  folly. 

The  natural  desires  I  have  been  consi- 
dering, though  they  cannot  be  called  MOtiiU 
principles  of  action  in  the  common  sense  of 
that  word,  since  it  is  not  their  object  to 
procure  any  good  or  benefit  to  others,  yet 
they  have  such  a  relation  to  society  as  to 
shew  most  evidently  the  intention  of  Nature 
to  be,  that  man  should  live  in  society. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  more  na- 
tural than  is  the  desire  of  communicating 
our  knowledge.*  Even  power  would  be 
less  valued  if  there  were  no  opportunity  of 
shewing  it  to  others.  It  derives  half  its 
value  from  that  circumstance.  And  as  to 
the  desire  of  esteem,  it  can  have  no  possible 
grat  ification  but  in  society.     [141] 

These  parts  of  our  constitution,  therefore, 
are  evidently  intended  for  social  life  ;  and 
it  is  not  more  evident  that  birdi>  were  made 
for  flying  and  fishes  for  swimming,  tlian 
that  man,  endowed  with  a  natural  desire  of 
power,  of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge,  is  made, 
not  for  the  savage  and  solitary  state,  but 
for  living  in  society. -f 

*  8are  tuun  nihil  eit,  nbi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter. 
Permu%  after  Luciltut.— H. 

t  On  this  subject,  what  has  been  best  said  has 
been  said  by  Aristotle.  See  his  Politics,  fcooa 
First.- H. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  BVNEVOLXNT  APFBCTION  IN  OSNBRAL. 

Wb  have  seen  how,  by  inBtinct  and  ha- 
bit— a  kind  of  mechanical  principles— man, 
without  any  expense  of  thought,  without  de- 
liberation or  wUl,  is  led  to  many  actions,  ne- 
cessary for  his  presenraiion  and  well-being, 
which,  without  those  principles,  all  his  skill 
and  wisdom  would  not  have  becai  able  to  ac- 
complish. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  his  deli- 
berate and  voluntary  actions  are  to  be  guided 
by  his  reason. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obeerred,  that  he  is  a 
voluntary  agent  long  before  he  has  the  use 
of  reason.  Reason  and  virtue,  the  prero- 
gatives of  man,  are  of  the  latest  growth. 
They  come  to  maturity  by  slow  degrees,  and 
are  too  weak,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  spe- 
cies, to  secure  the  preservation  of  individu- 
als and  of  communities,  and  to  produce 
that  varied  scene  of  human  life  in  which 
they  are  to  be  exercised  and  improved. 

Therefore,  the  wise  Author  of  our  being 
hath  implanted  in  human  nature  numy  in- 
ferior principles  of  action,  which,  with  little 
or  no  aid  of  reason  or  virtue,  preserve  the 
species,  and  produce  the  various  exertions, 
and  the  various  changes  and  revolutions 
which  we  observe  upon  the  theatre  of  life. 
[142] 

In  this  busy  scene,  reason  and  virtue 
have  access  to  act  their  parts,  and  do  oftcoi 
produce  great  and  good  effects ;  but  whe- 
ther they  interpose  or  not,  there  are  actors 
of  an  inferior  order  that  will  carry  on  the 
play,  and  produce  a  variety  of  events,  good 
or  bad. 

Reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead 
men  to  use  the  proper  means  of  preserving 
their  own  lives,  and  continuing  their  kind. 
But  the  Author  of  our  being  hath  not 
thought  fit  to  leave  this  task  to  reason  alone, 
otherwise  the  race  would  long  ago  have 
been  extinct.  He  hath  given  us,  in  com- 
mon with  other  animals,  appetites,  by  which 
those  important  purposes  are  secured,  whe- 
ther men  be  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  vi- 
dous. 

Reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead 
men  neither  to  lose  the  benefit  of  their  ac- 
tive powers  by  inactivity,  nor  to  overstrain 
them  by  excessive  labour.  But  Nature  hath 
given  a  powerful  assistant  to  reason,  by 
making  inactivity  a  grievous  punishment 
to  itself;  and  b^  annexing  the  pain  of  las- 
situde to  excessive  labour. 

Reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead  us 
to  desire  power,  knowledge,  and  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  our  fellow-men,  as  means 
of  promoting  our  own  happiness,  and  of  be- 
ing useful  to  others.     Here  again.  Nature, 


ON  THE  ACTIVE  POWERS,    [essay  hi.— part  ii. 

to  supply  the  defects  of  reason,  hath  |iven 
us  a  strong  natural  desire  of  those  objects, 
which  leads  us  to  pursue  them  without  re- 
gard to  their  utility. 

These  principles  we  have  already  consi- 
dered ;  and,  we  may  observe,  that  all  of 
them  have  things,  not  persons,  for  their  ob- 
ject They  neither  imply  any  good  nor  ill 
aflfection  towaxds  anyother  person,  nor  even 
towards  ourselves.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
with  propriety,  be  called  either  ulJUh  or  sih> 
eioL  But  there  are  various  principles  of 
action  in  man,  which  have  persons  for  their 
immediate  object,  and  imply,  in  their  veiy 
nature,  our  being  well  or  ill  affected  to  some 
person,  or,  at  least,  to  some  animated  be- 
mg.    [143] 

Such  principles,  I  shall  caU  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  affecHoM,  whether  they  dis- 
pose us  to  do  good  or  hurt  to  others. 

Perhaps,  in  giving  them  this  general 
name,  I  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word 
affscAtm  beyond  its  common  use  in  discourse. 
Indeed,  our  language  seems  in  this  to  have 
departed  a  little  from  analogy ;  for  we  use 
the  verb  o^c/,  and  the  partidple  affected^ 
in  an  indifferent  sente,  so  that  they  may  be 
joined  either  with  good  or  ill.  A  man  may 
be  said  to  be  ill  &eoted  towards  another 
man,  or  well  affected.  But  the  word  offec' 
ium^  which,  according  to  analog,  ought  to 
have  the  same  latitude  of  signification  with 
that  from  which  it  is  derived,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  applicable  to  ill  affections 
as  well  as  to  good,  seems,  by  custom,  to  be 
limited  to  go(^  affections.  When  we  speak 
of  having  Section  for  any  person,  it  is  al- 
ways understood  to  be  a  benevolent  affec- 
tion. 

Malevolent  principles— such  as  anser, 
resentment,  envy — are  not  commonly  called 
ajff^sotumty  but  rather  pa9$ion$, 

I  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  the 
malevolent  affections  are  almost  always  ac- 
companied with  that  perturbation  of  mind 
whidi  we  properly  call  patrion  ;  and  this 
passion,  bemg  the  most  conspicuous  ingre- 
dient, gives  its  name  to  the  whole. 

Even  love,  when  it  goes  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  is  called  a  pasMon.  But  it  gets  not 
that  name  when  it  is  so  moderate  as  not  to 
discompose  a  man's  mind,  nor  deprive  him 
in  any  measure  of  the  government  of  him- 
self.    [144] 

As  we  give  the  name  of  poMion,  even  to 
benevolent  affioction  when  it  is  so  vehement 
as  to  discompose  the  mind,  so,  I  think, 
without  trespassing  much  apunst  propriety 
of  words,  we  may  give  the  name  of  option 
even  to  malevotent  principles,  when  unat- 
tended with  that  disturbance  <^  mind  which 
commonly,  though  not  always,  goes  along 
with  them,  and  which  has  made  them  get 
the  name  of  passions. 

The  principles  which  lead  us  immediately 
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to  desire  the  good  of  others,  and  those  that 
had  us  to  desire  their  hvat,  agree  in  this, 
fbaX  persons,  and  not  things,  are  their  im- 
mediate object  Both  imply  our  being  some 
vay  affected  towards  the  person.  They 
oo^t,  therefore,  to  have  some  common 
name  to  express  what  is  common  in  their 
nature  ;  and  I  know  no  name  more  proper 
for  this  than  affceHon. 

Taking  affection,  therefore,  in  this  exten- 
sire  sense,  our  affections  are  Tcry  natnrally 
divided  into  benerolent  and  malevolent, 
aeoording  as  they  imply  onr  being  well  or 
ill  affected  towards  their  object. 

There  are  some  things  common  to  all 
benevolent  affections,  others  wherein  they 
differ 

They  differ  both  in  the  feeling  or  sensa- 
tioo,  which  is  an  ingredient  in  ul  of  them, 
and  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed. 

They  all  agree  in  two  things— to  wit. 
That  the  feeling  which  accompanies  them  is 
agreeable ;  anc^  Tliat  they  imply  a  desire  of 
good  and  happiness  to  their  object. 

The  affection  we  bear  to  a  parent,  to  a 
diHd,  to  a  bene&ctor,  to  a  person  in  dis- 
tress, to  a  mistress,  differ  not  more  in  their 
objeet,  than  in  the  feelings  they  produce 
in  the  mind.  We  have  not  names  to  ex- 
press the  differences  of  these  feelings,  but 
every  man  is  conscious  of  a  difference.  Yet, 
with  all  this  difference,  they  agree  in  being 
agreeable  feelings.     [  1 45] 

I  know  no  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we 
distinguish,  as  we  ought,  the  feeling  which 
natnrally  and  necessarily  attends  the  kind 
affection,  from  those  which  aocidentiUly,  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  produce. 

The  parental  affection  is  an  agreeable 
feeling ;  but  it  makes  the  misfortune  or  mis- 
behaviour of  a  child  give  a  deeper  wound  to 
the  mind.  Pity  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  yet 
distress,  which  we  are  not  able  to  relieve, 
may  give  a  painful  sympathy.  Love  to  one 
of  the  other  sex  is  an  agreeable  feeling ; 
bat,  where  it  does  not  meet  with  a  proper 
return,  it  may  give  the  most  pungent  dis- 


Tbe  toy  and  comfort  of  human  life  con- 
sist in  tne  reciprocal  exercise  of  kind  affec- 
tions, and  without  them  life  would  be 
nndesirable. 

It  has  been obeervedby  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  by  many  other  judicious  moralists,  That 
eren  the  epicure  and  the  debauchee,  who 
are  thought  to  place  all  their  happiness  in 
the  gratificatk>tts  of  sense,  and  to  pursue 
these  as  their  only  object^  can  find  no  relish 
in  solitary  Indulgences  of  this  kind,  but  in 
those  only  that  are  mixed  with  social  inter- 
eourse,.  and  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  kind 
affections. 

Cicero  has  observed  that  the  word  contfi- 
vitim,  which  in  Latin  signifies  a  feast,  is 
not  borrowed  from  eating  or  from  drinking, 
[145-147] 


but  from  that  social  intercourse  which, 
being  the  chief  part  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment, gives  the  name  to  the  whole. 

Mutual  kind  affections  are  undoubtedly 
the  balm  of  life,  and  of  all  the  enjoyments 
common  to  good  and  bad  men,  are  the  chief. 
If  a  man  had  no  person  whom  he  loved  or 
esteemed,  no  person  who  loved  or  esteemed 
him,  how  wretched  must  his  condition  be ! 
Surely  a  man  capable  of  reflection  would 
choose  to  pass  out  of  existence,  rather  than 
to  live  in  such  a  state.     [  146] 

It  has  been,  by  the  poets,  represented  as 
the  state  of  some  bloody  and  barbarous 
tyrants ;  but  poets  are  allowed  to  paint  a 
little  beyond  the  life.  Atreos  is  represented 
as  saying  OderitU  dum  tnetuant — ''  I  caie 
not  for  their  hatred,  provided  they  dread  my 
power.*'  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man 
so  disposed  towards  all  mankind.  The 
most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  was,  will  have 
hisfavourites,  whose  affection  he  endeavours 
to  deserve  or  to  bribe,  and  to  whom  he  bears 
some  good  wilL 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  all  benevolent  affections  aro,  in 
their  nature,  agreeable ;  and  that,  next  to 
a  good  conscience,  to  which  they  are  al- 
ways friendly,  and  never  can  be  adverse, 
they  make  the  capital  part  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

Another  ingredient  essential  to  every 
benevolent  affection,  and  from  which  it  takes 
the  name,  is  a  desire  of  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  the  object 

The  object  of  benevolent  affection,  there- 
fore, must  be  some  being  capable  of  happi- 
ness. When  we  speak  of  affection  to  a 
house,  or  to  any  inanimate  thing,  the  word 
has  a  different  meaning ;  for  that  which  has 
no  capacity  of  enjovment  or  of  suffering, 
may  be  an  object  of  liking  or  disgust,  but 
cannot  possibly  be  an  object  either  of  bene- 
volent or  malevolent  affection. 

A  thing  may  be  denred  either  on  its  own 
account,  or  as  the  means  in  order  to  some- 
thing else.  That  only  can  properly  be 
called  an  object  of  desire,  which  is  desired 
upon  its  own  account ;  and  it  is  only  such 
desires  that  I  call  principles  of  action.  When 
anything  is  desired  as  the  means  only,  there 
must  be  an  end  for  which  it  is  desired ;  and 
the  desire  of  the  end  is,  in  this  case,  the 
principle  of  action.  The  means  are  desired 
only  as  they  tend  to  that  end ;  and,  if  dif- 
ferent, or  even  contrary  means,  tended  to 
the  same  end,  they  would  be  equally  de- 
sired.   [147] 

On  this  account,  I  consider  those  affec- 
tions only  as  benevolent,  where  the  good  of 
the  object  is  desired  idtimately,  and  not 
as  the  means  only,  in  order  to  something 
else. 

To  say  that  we  desire  the  good  of  others, 

only  in  order  to  procure  some  pleasure  or 
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good  to  ooraelyes,  is  to  say  that  there  ia  no 
benevolent  affection  in  human  nature. 

This,  indeed,  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  later 
times.  I  intend  not  to  examine  this  opinion 
in  this  place,  conceiving  it  proper  to  give 
that  view  of  the  principles  of  action  in  man, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  just,  before  I 
examine  the  systems  wherein  they  have 
been  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

I  observe  only  at  present,  that  it  appears 
as  unreasonable  to  resolve  all  our  benevo- 
lent affections  into  self-love,  as  it  would 
be  to  resolve  hunger  and  thirst  into  self- 
love. 

These  appetites  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  Benevolent 
affections  are  no  less  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  society  among  men,  without 
which  man  would  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field. 

We  are  pkioed  in  this  world  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  surrounded  with  many  objects 
that  are  necessary  or  useful  to  us,  and  with 
many  that  may  hurt  us.  We  are  led,  not 
by  reason  and  self-love  only,  but  by  many 
instincts,  and  appetites,  and  natural  desires, 
to  seek  the  former  and  to  avoid  the  latter. 
[148] 

But  of  all  the  things  of  this  world,  man 
may  be  the  most  useful  or  the  most  hurtful 
to  man.  Everv  man  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man  with  whom  he  lives.  Every 
man  has  power  to  do  much  good  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  to  do  more  hurt. 

We  cannot  live  without  the  society  of 
men  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in 
society,  if  men  were  not  disposed  to  do 
much  of  that  good  to  men,  and  but  little 
of  that  hurt,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
do. 

But  how  shall  this  end,  so  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  human  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  existence  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, l3e  accomplished  ? 

If  we  judge  from  analogy,  we  must  con- 
clude that  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  our 
conduct,  our  rational  principles  are  aided 
by  principles  of  an  inferior  order,  similar  to 
those  by  which  many  brute  animals  live  in 
society  with  their  species;  and  that,  by 
means  of  such  principles,  that  degree  of  re- 
gularity is  observed,  which  we  find  in  all 
societies  of  men,  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  benevolent  affections  planted  in 
human  nature,  appear  therefore  no  less 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human 
species,  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  and 
thvmU 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THS  PARTICULAR  BBNEVOLSNT  APPBC- 
TI0N8. 

Having  premised  these  things  in  seneral 
concerning  benevolent  affections,  I  shall 
now  attempt  some  enumeration  of  them. 
[149] 

1.  The  Jirat  1  mention  is,  thai  of  parenU 
and  children^  and  other  near  relations,* 

This  we  commonly  call  natural  affection. 
Every  Umguage  has  a  name  for  it  It  is 
common  to  us  with  most  of  the  brute-ani- 
mals ;  and  is  variously  modified  in  differ- 
ent animals,  according  as  it  is  more  or  leas 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

Many  of  the  insect  tribe  need  no  other 
care  of  parents,  than  that  the  eggs  be  laid 
in  a  proper  place,  where  they  shall  have 
neither  too  Uttle  nor  too  much  heat,  and 
where  the  animal,  as  soon  as  it  is  hiUched, 
shall  find  its  natural  food.  This  care  the 
parent  takes,  and  no  more. 

In  other  tribes,  the  young  must  be  lodged 
in  some  secret  place,  where  they  cannot  be 
easily  discovered  by  their  enemies.  They 
must  be  cherished  by  the  warmth  of  the 
parent's  body.  They  must  be  suckled,  and 
fed  at  first  with  tender  food ;  attended  in 
their  excursions,  and  guarded  from  danger, 
till  they  have  learned,  by  experience,  and  by 
the  example  of  their  parents,  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence  and  safety.  With 
what  assiduity  and  tender  affection  this  b 
done  by  the  parents,  in  every  species  that 
requires  it,  is  well  known. 

The  eggs  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  com- 
monly hatched  by  incubation  of  the  dam, 
who  leaves  off  at  once  her  sprightly  motions 
and  migrations,  and  confines  herself  to  her 
solitary  ana  painful  task,  cheered  by  the 
song  of  her  mate  upon  a  neighbouring  bough, 
and  sometimes  fed  by  him.  sometimes  re- 
lieved in  her  incubation,  while  she  gathers 
a  scanty  meal,  and  with  the  greatest  (Ospatch 
returns  to  her  post.     [150] 

The  youn^  birds  of  many  species  are  so 
very  tender  and  delicate,  that  man,  with  all 
his  wisdom  and  experience,  would  not  be 
able  to  rear  one  to  maturity.  But  the 
parents,  without  any  experience,  know  per- 
fectly now  to  rear  sometimes  a  dozen  or 
more  at  one  brood,  and  to  give  every  one 
its  portion  in  due  season.  They  know  the 
food  best  suited  to  their  delicate  constitu- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  afforded  by  nature, 
sometimes  must  be  cooked  and  half  digested 
in  the  stomach  of  the  parent. 

In  some  animals,  nature  hath  furnished 
the  female  with  a  kind  of  second  womb,  into 
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vrldch  the  young  retire  oceasionaUy,  for 
food,  warmth,  and  the  conveniency  of  heing 
oarried  about  with  the  mother. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the 
▼ariooB  ways  in  which  the  parental  affection 
is  expressed  by  bmte-animals. 

He  must,  in  my  apprehension,  have  a 
very  strange  complexion  of  understandinff, 
who  can  suitot  the  Tarious  ways  in  which 
the  young  of  the  Tarious  species  are  reared, 
without  wonder,  without  pious  admiration 
of  that  manifold  wisdom  which  hath  so 
skilfully  fitted  means  to  ends,  in  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways. 

In  all  the  brute-animals  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  the  end  of  the  parental  affec- 
tion is  completely  answered  in  a  short  time ; 
and  then  it  ceases  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  infimcy  of  man  is  longer  and  more 
helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The 
parental  affection  is  necessary  for  many 
yean ;  it  is  highly  useful  through  life ;  and 
therefore  it  terminates  only  with  life.  It 
extends  to  ehildreu*8  children,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  force. 

How  common  is  it  to  see  a  young  woman, 
in  the  gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent 
her  days  in  mirth,  and  her  nights  in  pro- 
found sleep,  without  solicitude  or  care,  all 
at  once  transformed  into  the  careful,  the 
solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear 
infiat:  doing  nothing  by  day  but  gazing 
upon  it,  and  serving  it  in  the  meanest 
offices ;  by  night,  depriving  herself  of  souud 
deep  for  months,  that  it  may  lie  safe  in  her 
armsL  Forgetful  of  herself,  her  whole  care 
is  centred  in  this  little  object.     [151] 

Such  a  sudden  transformation  of  her 
whole  habits,  and  occupation,  and  turn  of 
mind,  if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would 
appear  a  more  wonderful  metamorphosis 
than  any  that  Ovid  has  described. 

This,  however,  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  not  the  effect  of  reason  and  reflection. 
For  we  see  it  in  the  good  and  in  the  bad, 
in  the  most  thoughtless  as  well  as  in  the 
thoughtful. 

Nature  has  assigned  different  depart- 
ments to  the  father  and  mother  in  rearing 
their  offspring.  This  may  be  seen  in  many 
brute  animals ;  and  that  it  is  so  in  the  hu- 
man species,  was  long  ago  observed  by  So- 
crates, and  most  beautifully  illustrated  by 
him,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon^s  (Econo' 
miek»»  The  parental  affection  in  the  dif- 
ferent sexes  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  office 
assigned  to  each.  The  father  would  make 
an  awkward  nurse  to  a  new-bom  child,  and 
the  mother  too  indulgent  a  guardian.  But 
both  act  with  propriety  and  giaee  in  their 
proper  sphere. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  when  the 
office  of  rearing  a  child  is  transferred  from 
the  parent  to  another  person,  nature  seems 
to  transfer  tho  affection  along  with  the 
[151-1531 


office.  A  wet  nurse,  or  even  a  dry  nurse, 
has  commonly  the  same  affection  for  her 
nursling  as  if  she  had  borne  it.  The  fact  is 
so  weU  known  that  nothing  needs  be  said  to 
confirm  it ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
nature. 

Our  affections  are  not  immediately  in  our 
power,  as  our  outward  actions  are.  Nature 
has  directed  them  to  certain  objects.  We 
may  do  kind  offices  without  affection ;  but 
we  cannot  create  an  affection  which  nature 
has  not  given.     [162] 

Reason  might  teach  a  man  that  his 
children  are  particularly  committed  to  his 
care  by  the  providence  of  God,  and,  on  that 
account,  that  he  ought  to  attend  to  them  aa 
his  particular  charge ;  but  reason  could  not 
teach  him  to  love  them  more  than  other  child- 
ren of  equal  merit,  or  to  be  more  afflicted 
for  their  misfortunes  or  misbehaviour. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  that  peculiar 
sensibility  of  affection,  with  regard  to  his 
own  children,  is  not  the  effect  of  reasoning 
or  reflection,  but  the  effect  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  nature  has  given  him. 

There  are  some  affections  which  we  may 
call  raiionaly  because  they  are  grounded 
upon  an  opinion  of  merit  in  the  object  The 
parental  affection  is  not  of  this  kind.  For, 
though  a  man*8  affection  to  his  child  may 
be  increased  by  merit,  and  diminished  by 
demerit,  I  thmk  no  man  will  say,  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  an  opinion  of  merit  It  is 
not  opinion  that  creates  the  affection,  but 
affection  often  creates  opinion.  It  is  apt 
to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  create  an 
opinion  of  merit  where  there  is  none. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  this  parental 
affection,  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the 
human  species,  is  so  apparent  that  there  is 
no  need  of  arguments  to  prove  it  The 
rearing  of  a  etuld  from  its  birth  to  maturity 
requires  so  much  time  and  care,  and  such 
infinite  attentions,  that,  if  it  were  to  be  done 
merely  from  considerations  of  reason  and 
duty,  and  were  not  sweetened  by  affection 
in  parents,  nurses,  and  guardians,  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  one  child  in  ten 
thousand  would  ever  be  reared.     [163] 

Beside  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  part 
of  the  human  constitution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species,  its  utility  is  -very  great, 
for  tempering  the  giddiness  and  impetuosity 
of  youth,  and  improving  its  knowledge  by 
the  prudence  and  expenence  of  age,  for  en- 
couraging industry  and  frugality  in  the 
parents,  in  order  to  provide  ^r  their  child- 
ren, for  the  solace  and  support  of  parents 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  not  to 
mention  that  it  probably  gaVe  rise  to  the 
first  civil  governments. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  parental,  and 
other  family  affections,  are,  in  general, 
either  too  strong  or  too  weak  for  answer* 
ing  theur  end.    If  they  were  too  weak, 
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parents  would  be  moBt  ^>l  to  err  on  the 
side  of  undne  severity  ;  if  too  strong,  of 
undue  indulgence.  As  they  are  in  fact,  I 
beheve  no  man  can  say  that  the  errors  are 
more  general  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  these  affections  are  exerted  ac- 
cording to  their  intention,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  wisdom  and  prudence,  tae  eco- 
nomy of  such  a  family  is  a  most  delightful 
spectacle,  and  furnishes  the  most  agreeable 
and  affecting  subject  to  the  pencil  of  the 
painter,  and  to  the  pen  of  the  orator  and 
poet. 

2.  The  ne»i  benerolent  affection  I  men- 
tion, is  Gratitude  to  Benefaotort, 

That  good  offices  are^  by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good 
will  towards  the  benefactor,  in  good  and 
bad  men,  in  the  savage  and  in  the  civilized, 
cannot  surely  be  denied  by  any  one  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  human  nature. 

The  danger  of  perverting  a  man*8  judg- 
ment by  good'  deeds,  where  he  ought  to 
lutve  no  bias,  is  so  well  Icnown  that  it  is 
dishonourable  in  judges,  in  witnesses,  in 
electors  to  offices  of  trust,  to  accept  of 
them ;  and,  in  all  civilized  nations,  they 
are,  in  such  cases,  prohibited,  as  the  means 
of  corruption.     [  1 64  ] 

Those  who  would  corrupt  the  sentence 
of  a  judge,  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  or 
the  vote  of  an  elector,  know  well,  that  they 
must  not  make  a  bargain,  or  stipulate  what 
is  to  be  done  in  return.  This  would  shock 
every  man  who  has  the  least  pretension  to 
morals.  If  the  person  can  only  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  good  office,  as  a 
testimony  of  pure  and  disinterested  friend- 
ship, it  is  left  to  work  upon  his  gratitude. 
He  finds  himself  under  a  kind  of  moral 
obligation  to  consider  the  cause  of  his  bene- 
factor and  friend  in  the  most  fitvourable 
light  He  finds  it  easier  to  justify  his  con- 
duct to  himself,  by  favouring  the  interest 
of  his  benefactor,  than  by  opposing  it. 

Thus  the  principle  of  gratitude  is  sup- 
posed, even  in  the  nature  of  a  bribob  Bad 
men  know  how  to  make  this  natural  prin- 
ciple the  most  effectual  means  of  comip- 
tion.  The  very  best  things  may  be  turned 
to  a  bad  use.  But  the  natural  tendency 
of  this  principle,  and  the  intention  of  nature 
in  planting  it  in  the  human  breast,  are, 
evidently  to  promote  good- will  among  men, 
and  to  give  to  good  offices  the  power  of 
multiplying  their  kind,  like  seed  sown  in 
the  earth,  which  brings  a  return,  with  in- 
crease. 

Whether  there  be^  or  be  not,  in  the 
more  sancious  brutes,  something  that  may 
be  called  gratitude,  I  will  not  dispute.  We 
must  allow  this  important  difference  be- 
tween their  gratitude  and  that  of  the  human 
kind,  that,  in  the  last,  the  mind  of  the  bene- 
fitctor  is  chie6y  regarded,  in  the  first,  the 


external  action  only,  A  brute-animal  will 
be  as  Idndly  affected  to  him  who  feeds  it  in 
order  to  kill  and  eat  it,  as  to  him  who  does 
it  from  affection. 

A  man  may  be  justly  entitled  to  our  gn^ 
titude,  for  an  office  that  is  useful,  tho^^ 
it  be,  at  the  same  time,  disagreeable ;  and 
not  only  for  doing,  but  for  forbearing  what 
he  had  a  right  to  do.  Among  me«i,  it  is 
not  every  beneficial  office  that  dafans  our 
gratitude,  but  such  only  as  are  not  due  to 
us  in  justice.  [  155]  A  favour  alone  gives 
a  claim  to  gratitude ;  and  a  favour  must  be 
something  more  than  justice  requires.  It 
does  not  appear  that  brutes  have  any  con- 
ception of  justice.  They  can  neither  dis- 
tinguish hurt  from  injury,  nor  a  &voar 
from  a  good  office  that  is  due. 

3.  A  third  natural  benevolent  affection 
is  Pity  and  Compoision  towardt  the  Dtf- 
tressed. 

Of  all  persons,  those  in  distress  stand 
most  in  need  of  our  good  offices.  And,  for 
that  reason,  the  Author  of  nature  hath 
planted  in  the  breast  of  every  human  crea- 
ture a  powerful  advocate  to  plead  their 


In  man,  and  in  some  other  animals,  there 
are  signs  of  distress,  which  nature  hath 
both  taught  them  to  use,  and  taught  all 
men  to  understand  without  any  interpreter. 
These  natural  signs  are  more  eloquent  than 
language  ;  they  move  our  hearts,  and  pro- 
dues  a  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  give  re- 
lief. 

There  are  few  hearts  so  hard,  but  great 
distress  will  conquer  their  anger,  their  in- 
dignation, and  every  malevolent  affection. 

We  sympathise  even  with  the  traitor  and 
with  the  assassin,  when  we  see  him  led  to 
execution.  It  is  only  self-preservation  and 
the  public  good,  that  makes  us  reluctantly 
assent  to  his  bemg  cut  off  from  among 
men. 

The  practice  of  the  Canadian  nations 
towards  their  prisoners  would  tempt  one 
to  think  that  Uiey  have  been  able  to  root 
out  the  principle  of  compassion  from  their 
nature.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  would  be 
a  rash  conclusion.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  that  they  devote  to  a 
cruel  death.  This  gratifies  the  revenge  of 
the  women  and  children  who  have  lost  their 
husbands  and  fathers  in  the  war.  The 
other  prisoners  are  kindly  used,  and  adopted 
as  brethren.     [156] 

Compassion  with  bodily  pain  is  no  doubt 
weakened  among  these  savages,  because 
they  are  trained  from  theur  infancy  to  be 
superior  to  death,  and  to  every  degree  of 
pain ;  and  he  is  thought  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  man,  who  cannot  defy  his  tor- 
mentors, and  sing  his  death-song  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  cruel  torturea  He  who 
can  do  this,  is  honoured  as  a  brave  man. 
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though  an  enemy.  Bat  he  must  perish  in 
the  experiment. 

A  Cenedlan  has  the  most  perfect  con- 
tempt for  ereiy  man  who  thinks  pain  an 
intolerable  erif.  And  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
•tMe  eompaasion  as  contempt,  and  an  ap- 
piefaenaion  thait  the  evil  suffered  is  nothing 
hftt  iHiat  oqght  to  be  manfblly  borne. 

It  most  luso  be  obeerred,  that  savages 
set  no  boonds  to  their  rerenge.  Those  who 
find  no  protection  in  btws  and  government 
never  ttiink  themselves  safe,  but  in  the 
destnietion  of  their  enemy.  And  one  of 
the  ^ef  advantages  of  civil  government  is, 
that  it  tempers  the  cmel  passion  of  re- 
Tenge,  and  opens  the  heart  to  compassion 
with  every  homan  wo. 

It  seems  to  be  false  religion  only,  that  is 
able  to  check  the  tear  of  compassion. 

We  are  told,  that,  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
a  man  condemned  to  be  burned  as  an  ob- 
■tinate  heretic,  meets  with  no  compassion, 
even  from  the  multitude.  It  is  true,  they 
are  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to 
God,  and  doomed  to  hell-fire.  But  should 
not  this  very  circumstance  move  compas- 
aion  ?  Surely  it  would,  if  they  were  not 
taqght  tiiat,  in  this  case,  it  is  a  crime  to 
shew  compassion,  or  even  to  feel  it. 

4.  A/oiir/A  benevolent  affection  is,  Esteem 
efihe  Wise  and  iheGood.     [157] 

The  worst  men  cannot  avoid  feeling  this 
in  some  degree.  Esteem,  veneration,  de- 
votion, are  different  degrees  of  the  same 
affection.  The  perfection  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
Almighty,  is  the  object  of  the  last. 

It  may  be  a  doubt  whether  this  principle 
of  esteem,  as  well  as  that  of  gratitude,  ouffht 
to  be  ranked  in  the  order  of  aninml  prm- 
ciples,  or  if  they  ought  not  rather  to  be 
placed  in  ahifber  oider.*  They  are  cer* 
tainly  more  lOlied  to  the  rational  nature 
than. the  others  that  have  been  named; 
nor  is  it  evident  that  there  is  anything  in 
brute  animals  that  deserves  the  same  name. 

There  is  indeed  a  subordination  in  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  in  a  flock  of  sheep,  which,  I 
believe,  is  determined  by  strength  and 
coorage,  as  it  is  among  savase  tribes  of 
men.  I  have  been  imormed  that,  in  a 
pack  of  hounds,  a  stanch  hound  acquires  a 
degree  of  esteem  in  the  pack  ;  so  that,  when 
the  dogs  are  wandering  in  quest  of  the  scent, 
if  he  opens,  the  pack  immediately  closes  in 
with  him,  when  they  would  not  regard  the 
opening  of  a  dog  of  no  reputation.  This  ia 
somethinff  like  a  respect  to  wisdom. 

But  I  have  placed  esteem  of  the  wise  and 
sood  in  the  order  of  animal  principles,  not 
nom  any  persuasion  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  brnte-anhnals,  but  because,  I  think,  it 
appears  in  the  moet  unimproved  and  in  the 

•  See  above,  p  561,  b,  note  *— H. 
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most  degenerate  part  of  our  species,  even  in 
those  in  whom  we  hardly  perceive  any  ex- 
ertion, either  of  reason  or  virtue. 

I  will  not,  however,  dbpute  with  any 
man  who  thinks  that  it  deserves  a  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  an  animal 
principle.  It  is  of  small  importance  what 
name  we  ^ve  it,  if  we  are  satisfied  that 
that  there  is  such  a  principle  in  the  human 
constitution.     [158] 

6.  Friendehtp  is  another  benevolent 
affection. 

Of  this  we  have  some  instances  fiunous  in 
histonr— few  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  riiew 
that  human  nature  is  susceptible  ot  that 
extraordinary  attachment,  sympathv,  and 
affection,  to  one  or  a  few  persons,  which  the 
ancients  thought  alone  worthy  of  the  name 
of  friendship. 

The  Epicureans  found  it  veiy  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  exiBtence  of  friendship  to  the 
principles  of  their  sect.  They  were  not  so 
bold  as  to  deny  its  existence.  They  even 
boasted  that  there  had  been  more  attach- 
ments of  that  kind  between  Epicureans  than 
in  any  other  sect.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
to  account  for  real  friendship  upon  Epicu- 
rean principles.  They  went  into  different 
hypotheses  upon  this  point,  three  of  which 
are  exphuned  by  Torquatus  the  Epicurean, 
in  Cicero's  book,  "  De  Finibus." 

Cicero,  in  his  reply  to  Torquatns,  ex- 
amines all  the  three,  and  shews  them  all 
to  be  either  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
true  friendship,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
sect. 

As  to  the  friendship  which  the  Epicu- 
reans boasted  of  among  those  of  their  sect, 
Cicero  does  not  question  the  fact,  but  ob- 
serves that,  as  there  are  manv  whose  prac- 
tice is  worse  than  their  principles,  so  there 
are'  some  whose  principles  are  worse  than 
their  practice,  and  that  the  bad  prindples 
of  these  Epicureans  were  overcome  by  the 
goodness  of  their  nature. 

6.  Among  the  benevolent  affections,  the 
passion  of  Love  between  the  Sexes  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Although  it  is  commonlvthe  theme  of 
poets,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the 
philosopher,  as  it  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  human  constitution.   [159] 

It  is  no  doubt  made  up  of  various  in- 
gredients, as  many  other  principles  of  action 
are ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  exist  without  a 
very  strong  benevolent  affection  towards 
its  object,  in  whom  it  finds,  or  conceives, 
everything'that  is  amiable  and  excellent,  and 
even  something  more  than  human.  I  con- 
sider it  here  only  as  a  benevolent  affection 
natural  to  man.  And  that  it  ia  so,  no  man 
can  doubt  who  ever  felt  its  force. 

It  is  evidently  intended  by  nature  to 
direct  a  man  in  the  T   ' 
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whom  be  desires  to  live,  and  to  rear  an  off- 
spring. 

It  has  effectually  secured  this  end  in  all 
ages,  and  in  every  state  of  society. 

The  pawion  of  love,  and  the  parental 
affection,  are  coonterpa^  to  each  other ; 
and  when  they  are  conducted  with  pm- 
dence,  and  meet  with  a  proper  return,  are 
the  source  of  all  domestic  felicity,  the 
greatest,  next  to  that  of  a  good  conscience, 
which  this  world  affords. 

As,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  pain 
often  dwells  near  to  pleasure,  and  sorrow 
to  joy,  it  needs  not  be  thought  strange 
that  a  passion,  fitted  and  intended  by  nature 
to  yield  the  greatest  worldly  felicity,  should, 
by  being  ill-regulated  or  wrong  directed, 
prove  the  occasion  of  the  most  pungent 
distress. 

But  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  its  different 
modifications  in  the  different  sexes,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  character  of  both,  though 
very  important  subjects,  are  fitter  to  T>e 
sung  than  said ;  and  I  leave  them  to  those 
who  have  slept  npon  the  two-topped  Par- 
nassus.   [160] 

7.  The  last  benevolent  affection  I  shall 
mention  is,  what  we  commonly  call  Public 
Spirit,  that  is,  an  affection  to  any  oommunity 
to  which  we  belong* 

If  there  be  any  man  quite  destitute  of 
this  affection,  he  must  be  as  great  a  monster 
as  a  man  bom  with  two  heads.  Its  effects 
are  manifest  in  the  whole  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  history  of  all  nations. 

The  situation  of  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
indeed,  is  such,  that  their  thoughts  and 
views  must  be  confined  within  a^very  nar- 
row sphere,  and  be  very  much  engrossed 
by  their  private  concerns.  With  regard  to 
an  extensive  public,  such  as  a  state  or 
nation,  they  are  like  a  drop  to  the  ocean, 
80  that  they  liave  rarely  an  opportunity  of 
acting  with  a  view  to  it 

In  many,  whose  actions  may  affect  the 
public,  and  whose  rank  and  station  lead 
them  to  think  of  it,  private  passions  may  be 
an  overmateh  for  public  spirit  All  that  can 
be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  their  public 
spirit  is  weak,  not  that  it  does  not  exist 

If  a  man  wishes  well  to  the  public,  and 
is  ready  to  do  good  to  it  rather  than  hurt, 
when  it  costs  him  nothing,  he  has  some 
affection  to  it,  though  it  may  be  scandalously 
weak  in  degree. 

I  believe  every  man  has  it  in  one  degree 
or  another.  What  man  is  there  who  does 
not  resent  satirical  reflections  upon  his 
country,  or  upon  any  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member  ? 

Whether  the  affection  be  to  a  college  or 
to  a  cloister,  to  a  clan  or  to  a  profession, 
to  a  party  or  to  a  nation,  it  is  public  spirit 
These  affections  differ,  not  in  kind,  but  in 
the  extent  of  their  object     [  161  ] 


The  object  extends  as  our  connections 
extend )  and  a  sense  of  the  connection  ear» 
ries  the  affection  along  with  it  to  every 
community  to  which  we  can  apply  the  pro- 
nouns we  and  our, 

*•  Friend,  parent,  neigbbour^  first  it  will  cmbrMe^ 
His  oountiy  next,  and  then  all  liuman  race."— Popb. 

Even  in  the  misanthrope,  this  affection 
is  not  extinguished.  It  is  overpowered  by 
the  apprehension  he  has  of  the  worthleas- 
ness,  the  baseness,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind.  Convince  him  that  there  is  any 
amiable  quality  in  the  species,  and  imme- 
diately his  philanthropy  revives,  and  rejoices 
to  find  an  object  on  which  it  can  exert  it- 
self. 

Public  spirit  has  this  in  common  with 
every  suboitlinate  principle  of  action — ^that, 
when  it  is  not  under  the  government  of 
reason  and  virtue,  it  may  produce  mudi 
evil  as  well  as  good.  Yet,  where  there  is 
least  of  reason  and  virtue  to  regulate  it,  ito 
good  far  overbalances  its  ill. 

It  sometimes  kindles  or  inflames  animo- 
sities between  communities  or  contending 
parties,  and  makes  them  treat  each  other 
with  little  regard  to  justice.  It  kindles 
wars  between  nations,  and  makes  them 
destroy  one  another  for  trifling  causes.  But, 
without  it,  society  could  not  subsist,  and 
every  community  would  be  a  rope  of  sand. 

When  under  the  direction  of  reason  and 
virtue,  it  is  the  very  image  of  God  in  tho 
souL  It  diffuses  its  benign  influence  as  far 
as  its  power  extends,  and  participates  in  the 
happiness  of  God,  and  of  the  whole  creation. 

These  are  the  benevolent  affections  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  parts  of  the  human  con- 
stitution.    [162] 

If  any  one  thinks  the  enumeration  in- 
complete, and  that  there  are  natural  bene- 
volent affections,  which  are  not  included 
under  any  of  those  that  have  been  named, 
I  shall  very  readily  listen  to  such  a  cor- 
rection, being  sensible  that  such  enumera- 
tions are  very  often  incomplete. 

If  others  should  think  that  any,  or  all, 
the  affections  I  have  named,  are  acquired 
by  education,  or  by  habits  and  associations 
grounded  on  self-love,  and  are  not  original 
parte  of  our  constitution;  this  is  a  point 
upon  which,  indeed,  there  has  been  much 
subtile  disputation  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  and  which,  I  believe,  must  be  de- 
termined from  what  a  man,  by  careful  re- 
flection, may  feel  in  himself,  rather  than 
from  what  he  observes  in  others.  But  I 
decline  entering  into  this  dispute,  till  I 
shall  have  explained  that  principle  of  action 
which  we  commonly  call  self-love. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  some 
reflections  upon  the  benevolent  affections. 

The>;r«^  is.  That  all  of  them,  in  as  far 
as  they  are  benevolent,  in  which  view  only 
I  consider  them,  agree  veiymuch  in  the 
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conduct  they  dispose  ns  to,  with  regard  to 
their  objects. 

They  dispose  us  to  do  them  good  as  far 
aa  we  have  power  and  opportunity ;  to  wish 
them  well,  when  we  can  do  them  no  good ; 
to  judge  faTourably,  and  often  partially,  of 
th«m ;  to  sjrmpathise  with  them  in  their 
afflictions  and  calamities;  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  in  their  happiness  and  good 
fortune. 

It  is  Impossible  that  there  can  he  bene- 
volent affection  without  sympathy  both 
with  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  object ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  impossible  that  there 
can  be  sympathy  without  benevolent  affec- 
tion. Men  do  not  sympathise  with  one 
whom  they  hate;  nor  even  with  one  to 
whose  good  or  ill  they  are  perfectly  indif- 
ferent.    [163] 

We  may  sympathise  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  or  even  with  an  enemy  whom  we 
see  in  distress;^  but  this  is  the  effect  of 
pity ;  and,  if  we  did  not  pity  him,  we  should 
not  sympathiK  with  him. 

I  take  notice  of  this  the  rather,  because 
a  very  ingenious  author,*  in  his  ''  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,*'  gives  a  rery  differ- 
ent account  of  the  origin  of  Sympathy.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  benevolent 
affection,  and  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

A  gecond  reflection  is,  That  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  very  powerfully  invites 
us  to  cherish  and  cultivate  in  our  minds  the 
benevolent  affections. 

The  agreeable  feeling  which  always  at- 
tends them  as  a  present  reward,  appears  to 
be  intended  by  nature  for  this  purpose. 

fienevolence,  from  its  nature,  composes 
the  mind,  warms  the  heart,  enlivens  the 
whole  frame,  and  brightens  every  feature  of 
the  countenance.  It  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  medicinal  both  to  soul  and  body.  We 
are  bound  to  it  by  duty ;  we  are  invited  to 
it  by  interest;  and  because  both  these  cords 
are  often  feeble,  we  have  natural  kind  affec- 
tions to  aid  them  in  their  operation,  and 
■apply  their  defects;  and  these  affections 
are  joined  with  a  manly  pleasure  in  their 
exertion. 

A  iMrd  reflection  is,  That  the  natural 
benevolent  affections  furnish  the  most  irre- 
sistible proof  that  the  Author  of  our  nature 
intended  that  we  should  live  in  society,  and 
do  ^ood  to  our  fellow-men  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity ;  since  this  great  and  important  part 
of  the  human  constitution  has  a  manifest 
relation  to  society,  and  can  have  no  exer- 
cise nor  me  in  a  solitary  state. 

The  lasi  reflection  is,  That  the  different 
principles  of  action  have  different  degrees 
of  dignity,  and  rise  one  aboTO  another  in 
oor  estimation,  when  we  make  them  objects 
of  contempUtion.    [  164  ] 
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We  ascribe  no  dignity  to  instincts  or  to 
habits.  They  lead  us  only  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  them  so 
perfectly  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals  in  which  they  are  found. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  appetites: 
Thev  senre  rather  for  use  than  ornament. 

The  desires  of  knowledge,  of  power,  and 
of  esteem,  rise  higher  in  our  estimation, 
and  we  consider  them  as  giving  dignity  and 
ornament  to  man.  The  actions  proceedmg 
from  them,  though  not  properly  virtuous, 
are  manly  and  respectable,  and  claim  a  just 
superiority  over  those  that  proceed  merely 
from  appetite.  This,  I  think,  is  the  uni- 
form judgment  of  mankind. 

If  we  apply  the  same  kind  of  judgment 
to  our  benevolent  affections,  they  appear 
not  only  manly  and  respectable,  but  amiable 
in  a  high  degree. 

They  are  amiable  even  in  brute  animals. 
We  love  the  meekness  of  the  lamb,  the 
gentleness  of  the  doTe,  the  affection  of  a  dog 
to  his  master.  We  cannot,  without  pleasure, 
observe  the  timid  ewe,  who  never  shewed 
the  least  degree  of  courage  in  her  own  de- 
fence, become  valiant  and  intrepid  in  de- 
fence of  her  lamb,  and  boldly  assault  those 
enemies,  the  very  sight  of  whom  was  wont 
to  put  her  to  flight. 

How  pleasant  is  it  to  see  the  family  eco- 
nomy of  a  pair  of  little  birds  in  rearing  their 
tender  offspring ;  the  conjugal  affection  and 
fidelity  of  the  parents ;  their  cheerful  toil 
and  industry  in  providing  food  to  their 
family;  their  sagacity  in  concealing  their 
habitation ;  the  arts  they  use,  often  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives,  to  decoy  hawks,  and 
other  enemies,  from  their  dwellingplace ; 
and  the  affliction  they  feel  when  some  un- 
lucky boy  has  robbed  them  of  the  dear 
pledges  of  their  affection,  and  frustrated 
all  their  hopes  of  their   risiug  family  ? 

1166] 

If  kind  affection  be  amiable  m  brutes, 
it  is  not  less  so  in  our  own  species.  Even 
the  external  signs  of  it  have  a  powerful 
charm. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  person  of  ac- 
complished good  breeding  charms  eve^ 
one  he  converses  with.  And  what  is  this 
ffood  breeding  ?  If  we  analyze  it,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  made  up  of  looks,  gestures,  and 
speeches,  which  are  the  natural  signs  of 
benevolence  and  good  affection.  ^  He  who 
has  got  the  habit  of  using  these  signs  with 
propriety,  and  without  meanness,  is  a  well- 
bred  and  a  polite  man. 

What  is  that  beauty  in  the  features  of 
the  lace,  particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  which 
all  men  love  and  admure  ?  I  believe  it  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  features  which  indicate 
good  affections.  Every  indication  of  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  benignity,  is  a  beauty. 
On  the  contrwy,  ^^^MePS^y^^^ 
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oates  pride^  paasion,  envy,  and  malignity, 
is  a  defonniiy.* 

Kind  affeotions,  therefore,  are  amiable  in 
bmtes*  Even  the  mgna  and  shadows  of 
them  are  highly  attraotiye  in  our  own  spe- 
cies. IndeM  they  are  the  joy  and  the  com- 
fort of  hnman  life,  not  to  good  men  only, 
but  even  to  the  vicioiis  and  dissolate. 

Without  society,  and  the  intercourse  of 
kind  affection,  man  is  asloomy,  melancholy, 
and  joyless  being.  His  mmd  oppressed 
with  cares  and  fears,  he  cannot  enjov  the 
balm  of  sound  sloep:  in  constant  dread 
of  impending  danger,,  he  starts  at  the  rust- 
ling of  a  leaf.  Jdis  ears  are  continually 
upon  the  stretch,  and  eyeiy  sephyr  brings 
some  sound  that  alarms  him. 

When  he  enters  into  society,  and  feels 
security  in  the  good  affection  of  friends  and 
neighbours,  it  is  then  only  that  his  fear 
Tanishes,  and  his  mind  is  at  ease.  His 
courage  is  raised,  his  understanding  is 
enli^tened,  and  his  heart  dilates  with  joy. 

Human  society  may  be  compared  to  a 
heap  of  embers,  which  when  pUoed  asunder, 
can  retain  neither  their  light  nor  heat, 
amidst  the  surrounding  elements ;  but,  wh^i 
brought  together,  they  mutually  give  heat 
and  light  to  each  other ;  the  flame  breaks 
forth,  and  not  only  defends  itself,  but  sub- 
dues STerything  around  it 

The  security,  the  happiness,  and  the 
strength  of  human  society,  spring  solely 
firom  the  reciprocal  benerolent  affections  of 
its  members. 

The  bencTolent  affections,  though  they  be 
all  honourable  and  lovely,  are  not  all  equally 
so.  There  is  a  subordination  among  them ; 
and  the  honour  we  pay  to  them  generally 
corresponds  to  the  extent  of  their  object 

The  fs^  husband,  the  good  lather,  the 
good  fhend,  the  good  neightwur,  we  honour 
as  a  good  man,  worthy  of  our  love  and  af- 
fection. But  the  man  in  whom  these  more 
private  affections  are  swallowed  up  in  zeal 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  man- 
kind, who  foes  about  doins  ffood,  and  seeks 
opportunities  of  being  usi&I  to  his  species, 
we  revere  as  more  uian  a  good  man — as  a 
hero,  as  a  good  angeL 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  MALBVOLBNT  APracnON. 

Alls  there,  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
any  affections  that  may  be  c^ed  malevO' 
letur  What  are  they?  and  what  is  theur 
use  and  end?    [1G7] 

•  Hence,  on  ttaU  principle  of  MndaUon,  eome 
phllofophen  would  exctiuiTeW  ezplelB  the  lenUment 
oTtheBeautlAiL    See  above,  p.  sK^H. 


To  me  there  seem  to  be  two  which  we 
may  call  by  that  name.  They  are  Emula" 
Han  and  Resentment,  These  I  take  to  be 
parts  of  the  human  constitution,  given  us 
by  our  Maker  for  good  ends,  and,  when 
properly  directed  and  regulated,  of  excel- 
lent use.  But,  as  their  excess  or  abuse,  to 
which  human  nature  is  very  prone,  is  the 
source  and  sprins  of  all  the  malevolence 
that  is  to  be  found  among  men,  it  is  on  that 
account  I  call  them  malevolent 

If  any  man  thinks  that  they  deserve  a 
softer  name — since  they  may  be  exercised, 
according  to  the  intention  of  nature,  with- 
out malevolence — ^to  this  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

[1.]  By  EmiUation,  I  mean  a  desire  of 
superiority  to  our  rivab  in  any  pursuit, 
accompanied  with  an  uneasiness  at  being 
surpassed.* 

Human  life  has  justly  been  compared  to 
a  race.  The  prize  is  superiority  in  one 
kind  or  another.  But  the  spedes  or  forms 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  superiority 
among  men  are  infinitely  diversified. 

There  is  no  man  so  contemptible  in  his 
own  eyes  as  to  binder  him  from  entering 
the  lists  in  one  form  or  another;  and  he 
will  always  find  competitors  to  rivid  him  in 
his  own  way. 

We  see  emulation  among  brute-animals. 
Dogs  and  horses  contend  each  with  his 
kind  in  the  race.  Many  animals  of  the 
gregarious  kind  contend  for  superiority  in 
Uieir  flock  or  herd,  and  shew  manifest  signs 
of  jealousy  when  others  pretend  to  rival 
them. 

The  emulation  of  the  brute-animals  is 
mostly  confined  to  swiftness,  or  strength, 
or  favour  with  their  females.  But  the  emu- 
lation of  the  human  kind  has  a  much  wider 
field.     [168] 

In  eveiy  profession,  and  in  every  accom- 
plishment of  body  or  mind,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, there  are  riviuships.  Literary  men  nvai 
one  another  in  literary  abilities ;  artists,  in 
their  several  arts;  the  tail  sex,  in  their 
beauty  and  attractions,  jand  in  the  respect 
paid  diem  by  the  other  sex. 

In  every  political  society,  from  a  petty 
corporation  up  to  the  national  administn^ 
tion,  there  is  a  rivalship  for  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

Men  have  a  natural  desire  of  power,  with- 
out respect  to  the  power  of  otiiers.  This 
we  call  AmbUhn,  But  the  desire  of  supe- 
riority, either  in  power,  or  in  anything  we 
think  worthy  of  estimation,  has  a  respect 
to  rivals,  and  is  what  we  property  call  ««•«- 
lotion. 


«  ReMhasnot  properlj  dltttngutoh 

from  Aivy.  8ce»  among  oCben,  Arirtotle'a  *•  Rheto. 
ric^Book  Second,  In  the  cbapten  on  thoM  afltctione  s 
Builer,  sermon  L  *<  On.  Human  Nature ;"  8Cewart*a 
••  PhUoeophy  ofthe  Actire  Powen,"  L  pu  OS,  iq.;  and 
other  authon  quoted  by  him-^H. 
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The  stronger  the  deeire  is,  the  more 
BttDgent  will  be  the  uneasiness  of  being 
loand  behind,  «ad  the  mind  will  be  the 
more  hurt  by  this  homiliating  view. 

EmnUtion  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
improrement.  Without  it  life  would  stag- 
nate, and  the  discoveries  of  art  and  genius 
would  be  «t  a  stand.  This  principle  pro- 
duces a  constant  fermentation  in  society, 
by  which,  though  dregs  may  be  produced, 
the  better  part  is  purified  and  ejulted  to  a 
perfection  which  it  could  not  otherwise 


We  haye  not  sufficient  data  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  good  and  bad  effects  which 
this  principle  actually  produces  in  society ; 
but  there  is  ground  to  think  of  this,  as  of 
other  natural  principles,  that  the  good  orer- 
halancfiB  the  ilL  ^  far  as  it  is  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  virtue,  its  effects 
are  always  good ;  when  left  to  be  guided  bv 
passion  and  folly,  they  are  often  very  bad 

Reason  directs  us  to  strive  for  supe- 
riority only  in  things  that  have  real  excel- 
lence, otherwise  we  spend  our  labour  for 
that  which  profiteth  not.  To  value  our- 
selves for  superiority  in  things  that  have 
no  real  worth,  or  none  compared  with  what 
they  cost,  is  to  be  vain  of  our  own  folly ; 
and  to  be  uneasy  at  the  superiority  of 
others  in  such  things,  is  no  less  ridiculous. 

Reason  directs  us  to  strive  for  superiority 
only  in  things  in  our  power,  and  attainable 
by  our  exertion,  otherwise  we  shall  be  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  who  swelled  herself 
till  she  burst,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox  in 


To  check  all  desire  of  things  not  attain- 
able, and  eveiy  uneasy  thought  in  the 
want  of  them,  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  of  virtue  and  religion. 

If  emulation  be  reguUtted  by  such  maxims 
of  reason,  and  all  undue  partiality  to  our- 
Mlvea  be  laid  aside,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
principle  of  our  improvement,  without  hurt 
to  any  other  person.  It  will  give  strength 
to  the  nerves  and  vigour  to  the  mind  in 
every  noble  and  manly  pursuit. 

But  dismal  are  its  effects,  when  it  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  reason  and  virtuei 
It  has  often  the  most  malignant  influence 
on  men'fe  opinions,  on  their  affections,  and 
on  their  actions. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  affection 
follows  opinion ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
in  many  cases.  A  man  cannot  be  grateful 
withoot  the  opinion  of  a  favour  done  him. 
He  cannot  have  deliberate  resentment  with- 
out the  opinion  of  an  injury ;  nor  esteem 
without  the  opinion  of  some  estunable 
^pnUity;  nor  compassion,  without  the  opi- 
nion of  suffering. 

But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  opinion  some- 
times  follows  affection — not  thiU  it  it  ought. 
[169-171] 


but  that  it  actually  does  so,  by  giving  a  false 
bias  to  our  judgment.  We  are  apt  to  be 
partial  to  our  friends,  and  still  more  to 
ourselves.     [170] 

Hence  the  desire  of  superiority  leads  men 
to  put  an  undue  estimation  upon  those 
thinffs  wherein  they  excel,  or  think  they 
excd.  And  by  this  means,  pride  may  feed 
itself  upon  the  very  dregs  of  human  nature. 

The  same  desire  of  superiority  may  lead 
men  to  undervalue  those  things  wherein 
they  either  despair  of  excelling,  or  care  not 
to  make  the  exertion  necessary  for  that 
end.  ^<  The  grapes  are  sour,**  said  the 
fox,  when  he  saw  them  beyond  his  reach. 
The  same  principle  leads  men  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  others*  and  to  impute  their 
briffhtest  actions  to  mean  or  bad  motives. 

He  who  runs  a  race  feels  uneasiness  at 
seeing  another  outstrip  him.  This  is  uncor- 
ruptd  nature,  and  the  work  of  God  within 
him.  But  this  uneasiness  may  produce  either 
of  two  very  different  effects.  It  may  incite 
him  to  make  more  vigorous  exertions,  and  to 
straineverynervetogetbeforehisrivaL  This 
is  fair  and  honest  emulation.  This  is  the 
effect  it  is  intended  to  produce.  But,  if  he 
has  not  fairness  and  candour  of  heart,  he  will 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  his  competitor, 
and  will  endeavour  to  trip  him,  or  to  throw 
a  stumblingblock  in  his  way.  This  is  pure 
envy,  the  most  malignant  passion  that  can 
lodge  in  the  human  breast ;  which  devours, 
as  its  natural  food,  the  fame  and  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  are  most  deserving  of  our 
esteem.* 

If  there  be  in  some  men,  a  proneness  to 
detract  from  the  character,  even  of  persons 
unknown  or  indifferent,  in  others  an  avidity 
to  hear  and  to  propagate  scandal,  to  what 
principle  in  human  nature  must  we  ascribe 
these  qualities?  The  failings  of  others 
surely  add  nothing  to  our  worth,  nor  are 
they,  in  themselves,  a  pleasant  subject  of 
thought  or  of  discourse.  But  they  flatter 
pride,  by  giving  an  opinion  of  our  supe- 
riority to  those  from  whom  we  detract 
[171] 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  desire  of 
superiority  nmy  have  some  secret  influence 
upon  those  who  love  to  display  their  elo- 
quence in  declaiming  upon  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  and  the  wickedness,  fraud,and 
insincerity  of  mankind  in  general  ?  It  ought 
always  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  de- 
claimer  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
otherwise  he  would  rather  choose,  even  for 
his  own  Mdce,  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  naked- 
ness of  his  speeiesi  But,  hoping  that  his 
audience  will  be  so  civil  as  not  to  indnde 
hun  in  the  hhck  description,  he  rises  supe- 
rior by  the  depression  of  the  species,  and 

*  lo  tbto  paragnmb  Rdd  makes  the  diitliiolloa 
between  Buwy  and  EmuUtkm,  which,  in  the  otker 
parte  of  the  chapter,  he  hat  not  kept  in  tIcw.— H^ 
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stands  alone,  like  Noah  in  the  antedilavian 
world.  This  looks  like  envy  against  the 
homan  race. 

It  would  he  endless,  and  noways  affree- 
ahle,  to  enumerate  all  the  evils  and  aU  the 
vices  which  passion  and  folly  beget  upon 
emulation.  Here,  as  in  most  oases,  the 
corruption  of  the  best  things  is  the  worst 
In  brute-animals,  emulation  has  little  mat- 
ter to  work  upon,  and  its  effects,  good  or 
bad,  are  few.  It  may  produce  battles  of 
cocks  snd  battles  of  bulls,  and  little  else 
that  IB  observable.  .  But  in.mankind,  it  has 
an  infinity  of  matter  to  work  upon,  and  its 
good  or  Imd  effects,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  regulated  and  directed,  multiply  in 
prraortion. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what 
has  been  said  upon  this  principle  is,  that 
emulation,  as  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, is  highly  useful  and  important  in 
society ;  that  in  the  wise  and  good,  it  pro- 
duces the  best  effects  without  any  hjmn  ; 
but  in  the  foolish  and  vicious,  it  is  the  par- 
ent of  a  great  part  of  the  evils  of  life,  and 
of  the  most  malignant  vices  that  stain  human 
nature.     [172] 

[2.]  We  are  next  to  consider  Resentment, 

Nature  disposes  us,  when  we  are  hurt,  to 
resist  and  retaliate.  Besides  the  bodily 
pain  occasioned  by  the  hurt,  the  mind  is 
ruffled,  and  a  desire  raised  to  retaliate  upon 
the  author  of  the  hurt  or  injury.  This,  in 
general,  is  what  we  call  anger  or  reitenl^ 
ment, 

A  very  important  distinction  is  made  by 
Bishop  Butler  between  sudden  resentment, 
which  is  a  blind  impulse  arising  from  our 
oonstitutbn,  and  that  which  is  deliberate. 
The  first  may  be  raised  by  hurt  of  any 
kind ;  but  the  last  can  only  be  raised  by 
injury  real  or  conceived. 

The  same  distinction  is  made  by  Lord 
Karnes  in  his  "  Elements  of  Criticism.** 
What  Butler  calls  suddeny  he  calls  instinc' 
tive. 

We  have  not,  in  common  language,  dif- 
ferent names  for  these  different  kinds  of  re- 
sentment ;  but  the  distinction  is  very  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  our  having  just  notions  of 
this  part  of  the  human  constitution.  It 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  distinction  I 
have  made  between  the  animal  and  rational 
principles  of  action.  For  this  sudden  or 
instinctive  resentment,  is  an  animal  prin- 
ciple common  to  us  with  brute-animals. 
But  that  resentment  which  the  authors  I 
have  named  call  deliberate,  must  fall  under 
the  class  of  rational  principles. 

It  b  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  by 
Tefening  it  to  that  obss,  I  do  not  mean, 
that  it  is  always  kept  within  the  bounds 
that  reason  prescribes,  but  only  that  it  is 
proper  to  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  cap- 
able, by  his  rational  faculties,  of  distinguish- 


mg  between  hurt  and  injury ;  a  distinotioa 
which  no  brute-animal  can  make. 

Both  these  kinds  of  resentment  are  raised, 
whether  the  hurt  or  injury  be  done  to  our> 
selves,  or  to  those  we  are  interested  in.  [  173] 

Wherever  there  is  any  benevolent  affec- 
tion towards  others,  we  resent  their  wrongs 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our  affec- 
tion. Pity  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferer 
produce  resentment  against  the  author  of 
the  suffering,  as  naturally  as  concern  for 
ourselves  produces  resentment  of  our  own 
wrongs. 

I  shall  first  consider  that  resentment 
which  I  call  animal^  which  Butler  calls 
sudden,  and  Lord  Karnes  instinctive. 

In  every  animal  to  which  nature  hath 
given  the  power  of  hurting  its  enemy,  we 
see  an  endeavour  to  retaliate  the  ill  that  is 
done  to  it.  Even  a  mouse  will  bite  when 
it  cannot  run  away. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  animals  to 
whom  nature  hath  given  no  offensive  weapon. 
To  such,  anger  and  resentment  would  be  of 
no  use ;  and  I  believe  we  shall  find  that 
they  never  shew  any  sign  of  it.  But  there 
are  few  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  more  sagacious  animals  can 
be  provoked  to  fieroe  anger,  and  retain  it 
long.  Many  of  them  shew  great  animosity 
in  defending  their  youns,  who  hardly  shew 
any  in  defending  thems^ves.  Othera  resist 
everv  assault  xmule  upon  the  flock  or  herd 
to  which  they  belong.  Bees  defend  their 
hive,  wild  beasts  their  den,  and  birds  their 
nest. 

This  sudden  resentment  operates  in  a 
similar  manner  in  men  and  in  brutes,  and 
appears  to  be  given  by  nature  to  both  for 
the  same  end — namely,  for  defence,  even  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation. 
It  may  be  compared  to  that  natural  instinct 
by  which  a  man,  who  has  lost  his  balance 
and  begins  to  fiill,  makes  a  sudden  and 
violent  effort  to  recover  himself,  without 
any  intention  or  deliberation.  [174] 

In  such  efforts,  men  often  exert  a  degree 
of  muscular  strength  beyond  what  they  are 
able  to  exert  by  a  calm  determination  of  the 
will,  and  thereby  save  themselves  from 
many  a  dangerous  falL 

By  a  like  violent  and  sudden  impulse, 
nature  prompts  us  to  repel  hurt  upon  the 
cause  of  it,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast. 
The  instinct  before  mentioned  is  solely  de- 
fensive, and  is  prompted  by  fear.  This  sud- 
den resentment  is  offensive,  and  is  prompted 
by  anger,  but  with  a  view  to  defence. 

Man,  in  his  present  state,  is  surrounded 
with  so  many  dangers  from  his  own  species, 
from  brute-animals,  from  everything  around 
him,  that  he  has  need  of  some  defensive 
armour  that  shall  always  be  ready  in  the 
moment  of  danger.  His  reason  is  of  great 
use  for  this  purpose,  when  there  Is  time  to 
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•pply  it.  But»  in  many  eases,  the  mischief 
Woold  be  done  before  reason  could  think  of 
tlie  meMW  of  preventing  it. 

The  wisdom  of  nature  hath  provided  two 
means  to  supply  this  defect  of  oor  reason. 
One  of  these  is  the  instinct*  before  men- 
j  by  which  the  body,  upon  the  appear- 
»of  danger,  is  instantly,  and  without 
thought  or  intention,  put  in  that  posture 
whicm  is  proper  for  preventing  the  danger, 
in  kasening  it.  Thus,  we  wink  hard  when 
our  eyes  are  threatened ;  we  bend  the  body 
to  avoid  a  stroke ;  we  make  a  sudden  effort 
to  reeover  our  balance,  when  in  danger  of 
Calling.  By  such  means  we  are  guarded 
from  many  dangers  which  our  reason  would 
come  too  late  to  prevent 

But,  as  offensive  arms  are  often  the  surest 
means  of  defence,  by  deterring  the  enemy 
from  an  aasanlt,  nature  hath  also  provided 
man,  and  other  animals,  with  this  kind  of 
defence,  by  that  sudden  resentment  of  which 
we  now  vpeak,  which  outruns  the  quickest 
determinations  of  reason,  and  takes  fire  in 
an  instant,  threateniog  the  enemy  with  re- 
taliation.    [175] 

The  first  of  these  principles  operates  upon 
the  defender  only ;  but  this  operates  both 
upon  the  defender  and  the  assailant,  inspir- 
ing the  former  with  courage  and  animosity, 
and  striking  terror  into  iJhe  latter.  It  pro- 
claims to  all  assailants,  what  our  ancient 
Scottish  kings  did  upon  their  coins,  by  the 
emblem  of  a  thistle,  with  this  motto,  iVtfmo 
meimjmnelaeesset.  By  this,  in  innumerable 
cases,  men  and  beasts  are  deterred  from  do- 
ing hurt,  and  others  thereby  secured  from 
suffering  it. 

But,  as  resentment  supposes  an  object  on 
whom  we  may  retaliate,  how  comes  it  to 
p«ss,  that  in  brutes,  very  often,  and  some- 
times in  our  own  species,  we  see  it  wreaked 
upon  inanimate  tilings,  which  are  incapable 
of  suffering  by  it  ? 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  question — ^That  nature  acts  by  gen- 
eral laws,  which,  in  some  particular  cases, 
may  go  beyond  or  hill  short  of  their  inten- 
tion, though  they  be  ever  so  well  adapted 
to  it  in  generaL 

But  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  there  should  be  resentment  against  a 
thing  which  at  that  very  moment  is  con- 
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»  See  Mr  Stewart,  in «'  Philoaopblail  EanytS  Note 
i),  wboccDturet  Rekl  for  appljlng  the  term  fiuttncf 
>  an  acquired  dexterity.  Iteid  may  be  defended, 
however,  on  thegroand  that,  though  in  man  there 
may  be  prima  JbeU  reaeon  on  whkb  to  ex|riain  the 
motion*  in  question  as  the  reiuka  of  practice,  that 
this  to  not,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  the  case.  We 
sec  many  of  the  brutes  performing  these  actions  ttoax 
the  moment  of  Mrtb  in  full  perfection ;  those,  to  wit, 
as  I  have  ascertained,  who  have  the  cerdjeilnm  pro. 
portionallytothebratn  proper,  tb«n  ftiily  developed ; 
and  it  to  only  with  tbv  proportional  developement  of 
this  part  of  the  eneephalns,  that  children  obtain  the 
full  eommand  of  their  limbs,  the  complete  power  of 
regulated  movment.— H. 
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sidered  as  inanimate,  and  consequently  in- 
capable either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being 
punished.  For  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  be  angry  with  the  knife  for  cutting 
me,  or  with  the  weight  for  falling  upon  my 
toes  ?  There  must,  therefore,  1  concave, 
be  some  momentary  notion  or  conception 
that  the  object  of  our  resentment  is  capable 
of  punishment ;  and,  if  it  be  natural,  before 
reflection,  to  be  angry  with  things  inanimate^ 
it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
it  is  natural  to  think  that  they  have  life  and 
feeling. 

Several  ph»nomeiia  in  human  nature  lead 
us  to  conjecture  tliat,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life,  we  are  apt  to  think  every  object 
about  us  to  be  animated.  Judging  of  them 
by  ourselves,  we  ascribe  to  them  the  feelings 
we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves.  So  we 
see  a  little  girl  judges  of  her  doll  and  of  her 
playthings.  And  so  we  see  rade  nations 
judgoof  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  elements, 
and  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and  fountains.  [176] 

If  this  be  so,  it  ought  not  to  be  said,  that 
by  reason  and  experience,  we  learn  to  ascribe 
life  and  intelligence  to  things  which  we  be- 
fore consider^  as  inaninuite.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  said — That  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience we  learn  that  certain  things  are 
inanimate,  to  which  at  first  we  aacril^  life 
and  intelligenoe. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  less  surprismg  that, 
before  reflection,  we  should  for  a  moment 
relapse  into  this  prejudice  of  our  early  years, 
and  treat  things  as  if  they  had  life,  which 
we  once  believed  to  have  it. 

It  does  not  much  affect  our  present  argu- 
ment, whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  cause 
why  a  dog  pursues  and  gnashes  at  the  stone 
that  hurt  nim ;  and  why  a  man,  in  a  passion 
for  losing  at  play,  sometimes  wreaks  his 
vengeance  on  the  cards  or  dice^ 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  blind  animal  im- 
pulse should  sometimes  lose  its  proper  di- 
rection. In  brutes  this  has  no  bad  conse- 
quence ;  in  men  the  least  ray  of  reflection 
corrects  it,  and  shews  its  absurditv. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  upon  tne  whole, 
that  this  sudden  or  animal  resentment,  is 
intended  bv  nature  for  our  defence.  It  pre- 
vents mischief  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
It  is  a  kind  of  penal  statute,  promulgated 
by  nature,  the  execution  of  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  sufferer. 

It  may  be  expected,  indeed,  that  one  who 
judges  in  his  own  cause,  will  be  disposed  to 
seek  more  than  an  equitable  redress.  But 
this  dispoution  is  checked  by  the  resent- 
ment of  the  other  party.     [  177] 

Yet,  in  the  state  of  nature,  injuries  once 
begun  will  often  be  redprocatei  between 
the  parties,  until  mortal  enmity  is  produced, 
and  each  party  thinks  himself  safe  only  in 
the  destruction  of  his  enemy* 

This  right  of  redressing  and  punishing 
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our  own  wrongs,  so  apt  to  be  abused,  is  one 
of  those  natural  rights  wbich,  in  political 
society,  is  given  up  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
civil  magistrate ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  capital  advantages  we  reap  from  the 
political  union,  that  the  evils  arising  from 
ungovemed  resentment  are  in  a  great  degree 
prevented. 

Although  deliberate  resentment  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  class  of  animal  prin- 
ciples ;  yet,  as  both  have  the  same  name, 
and  are  distinguished  only  by  philosophers, 
and  as  in  real  life  they  are  oonmionly  inter- 
mixed, I  shall  here  make  some  remarks 
upon  it 

A  small  degree  of  reason  and  reflection 
teaches  a  man  that  injury  only,  and  not 
mere  hurt,  is  a  just  object  of  resentment  to 
a  rational  creature.  A  man  may  suffer 
grievously  by  the  hand  of  another,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  with  the  most  friendly 
intention ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  painful  chir- 
urgical  operation.  Eveiy  man  of  oonmion 
sense  sees,  that  to  resent  such  suffering,  is 
not  the  part  of  a  man,  but  of  a  brute. 

Mr  Locke  mentions  a  gentleman  who, 
having  been  cured  of  madness  by  a  very 
harsh  and  offensive  operation,  with  great 
sense  of  gratitude,  owned  the  cure  as  the 
greatest  obligation  he  could  h«ve  received, 
but  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the  oper- 
ator, because  it  brought  iMtck  the  idea  of 
that  agony  which  he  had  endured  from  his 
hands.     [178] 

In  this  case,  we  see  distinctly  the  opera- 
tion both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  rational 
principle.  The  first  produced  an  aversion 
to  the  operator,  which  reason  was  not  able 
to  overcome ;  and  probably  in  a  weak  mind, 
might  have  produced  lasting  resentment 
and  hatred.  But,  in  this  gentieman,  reason 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  nuike  him  sensible 
that  gratitude,  and  not  resentment,  was 
due. 

Suffering  may  give  a  bias  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  make  us  apprehend  injury  where 
no  injuiT  is  done.  But,  I  think,  without 
an  apprehension  of  injury,  there  can  be  no 
deliberate  resentment. 

Hence,  amons  enlightened  nations,  hostile 
armies  fight  without  anger  or  resentment 
The  vanquished  are  not  treated  as  offenders, 
but  as  brave  men  who  have  fbuffht  for  their 
country  unsuccessfuUv,  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  every  office  of  humanity  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  conquerors. 

If  we  analyze  that  deliberate  resentment 
which  is  proper  to  rational  creatures,  we 
shidl  find  that,  though  it  agrees  with  that 
which  is  merely  animal  in  some  respects,  it 
diffen  in  others.  Both  are  accompanied 
with  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  disturbs 
the  peace  of  the  mind.  Both  prompt  us  to 
seek  redrass  of  our  sufferings,  and  security 
from  harm.    But,  in  deliberate  resentment 
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there  must  be  an  opinion  of  injury  done  or 
intended.  And  an  opinion  of  inj ury  implies 
an  idea  of  justice,  and  consequently  a  moral 
fisunilty. 

The  very  notion  of  an  injury  is,  that  it  is 
less  than  we  may  justly  claim ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  the  notion  of  a  iavour  is,  that  it  is 
more  than  we  can  justly  daim.  Whence, 
it  is  evident,  that  justice  is  the  standard  by 
which  both  a  finvour  and  an  injury  are  to  be 
weighed  and  estimated.  Their  very  nature 
and  definition  oonsust  in  their  exceeding  or 
fiUling  short  of  this  standard.  No  man, 
therefore,  can  have  the  idea  either  of  a 
fiivour  or  of  an  injury,  who  has  not  the  idea 
ofjustice.     [179] 

That  very  idea  of  joatioe  which  enters 
into  cool  and  deliberate  resentment,  tends 
to  restrain  its  excesses.  For,  as  there  is 
injustice  in  doing  an  injury,  so  there  is  in- 
justioe  in  punisMng  it  beyond  measure. 

To  a  man  of  candour  and  reflection,  con- 
sciousness of  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
and  that  he  has  often  stood  in  need  of  for- 
giveness himself,  the  pleasure  of  renewing 
good  undentanding  after  it  has  been  in- 
terrupted, the  inward  approbation  of  a 
generous  and  forgiving  disposition,  and  even 
the  irlcsomeneas  and  uneasiness  of  a  mind 
ruffled  by  resentment,  plead  stronglyagainat 
its  excesses. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider,  That, 
on  the  one  hand,  every  benevolent  afitBction 
is  pleasant  in  its  nature,  is  health  to  the 
soul,  and  a  cordial  to  the  spirits;  That 
nature  has  made  even  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  benevolent  affectbns  in  the  counte- 
nance, pleasant  to  every  beholder,  and  the 
chief  ingredient  of  beauty  in  the  human  faee 
divine;  That,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
malevolent  affection,  not  only  in  its  ftkulty 
excesses,  but  in  its  moderate  degrees,  is 
vexation  and  disquiet  to  the  mind,  and  even 
gives  deformity  to  the  countenance— it  is 
evident  that,  by  these  signals,  nature  loudly 
admoni^es  us  to  use  the  former  as  our 
daily  bread,  both  for  health  and  pleasure, 
but  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  nauseous 
medicine,  which  m  never  to  be  taken  with- 
out necessity ;  and  even  then  in  no  greater 
quantity  than  the  necessity  requires*  [180] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  PASSION. 

Bbforb  I  proceed  to  conmder  the  rational 
principles  of  action,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  there  are  some  things  belonging  to  the 
mind,  which  have  great  influence  i^n 
human  conduct,  by  exciting  or  allaying, 
inflaming  or  cooling  the  annual  principles 
we  have  mentioned. 

Three  of  this  kind  deserve  particular  oon- 
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■idtfaiioik    I  duOl  aUl  them  by  the 
«f  Pattiony  DUpanHany  and  Optnion. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  PoMtion  is  not 
predaely  ascertained^  either  in  common 
diseonzaey  or  in  the  writings  of  philosophers. 

I  think  it  is  oommomy  put  to  signify 
some  agitation  of  mind^  which  is  opposed 
to  that  state  of  tranquillity  and  composure 
in  which  a  man  is  most  master  of  himself. 

The  word  ralv,  which  answers  to  it  in 
the  Greek  language,  i^  by  Cicero,  rendered 
by  the  word  pertmbatinK 

It  has  always  been  oonceiTed  to  bear 
analogy  to  a  storm  at  sea,*  or  to  a  tempest 
in  the  air.-f'  It  does  not  therefore  signify 
anything  in  the  mind  that  is  constant  and 
permanent,  but  something  that  is  ooca- 
sionaly  and  has  a  limited  duration,  like  a 
storm  or  tempest 

Paasion  eonunonly  produces  sensible  effects 
eren  upon  the  body.  It  changes  the  voice, 
the  featnresi,  and  the  gesture.  The  external 
angns  of  passion  hare,  in  some  cases,  a  ereat 
lesemblanee  to  those  of  madness ;  in  others, 
to  those  of  melancholy.  It  gives  often  a 
decree  of  muscular  force  and  agilitj^  to  the 
body,  fitr  beyond  what  it  possesses  in  calm 
moments,    [ISU 

The  effects  of  passion  upon  the  mind  are 
not  leas  remarkable.  It  turns  the  thoughts 
mroluntarily  to  the  objects  related  to  it, 
•o  that  a  man  can  hardly  think  of  any- 
ihinff  else.  It  gives  often  a  strange  bias 
to  ue  judgment,  making  a  man  quick- 
sighted  m  everything  that  tends  to  ixiflame 
his  passion,  and  to  justify  it,  but  blind  to 
everything  that   tends  to  moderate  and 
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allay  it.  Like  a  magio  lanthom,  it  raises 
up  spectres  and  apparitions  that  have  no 
reality,  and  throws  false  colours  upon  every 
object  It  can  turn  deformity  into  beauty, 
vice  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice. 

The  sentiments  of  a  man  under  its  in<- 
fluence  will  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
not.  only  to  other  men,  but  even  to  himself, 
wnen  tn&  storm  is  spent  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  calm.  Passion  often  gives  a  violent 
ilbpulse  to  the  will,  and  makes  a  man  do 
what  he  knows  he  shall  repent  as  long  as 
lie  lives. 

That  such  are  the  effects  of  passion,  I 
think  all  men  agree.  They  have  been 
described  in  lively  colours  by  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  moralists,  in  all  ages.*  But  men 
have  given  more  attention  to  the  effects  of 
passion  than  to  its  nature ;  and,  while  they 
have  copiously  and  elegantly  described  the 
former,  they  have  not  precisely  defined  the 
latter. 

The  controversy  between  the  ancient 
Peripatetics  and  the  Stoics,  with  regard  to 
the  passions,  was  probably  owing  to  their 
affixmg  different  meanings  to  the  word. 
The  one  sect  maintained  that  the  passions 
are  good  and  useful  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, while  they  are  held  under  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.  The  other  sect,  con- 
ceiving that  nothing  is  to  be  called  passion 
which  does  not,  in  some  degree,  cloud  and 
darken  the  understanding,  considered  all 
passion  as  hostile  to  reason,  and  therefore 
maintained  that,  in  the  wise  man,  passion 
should  have  no  existence,  but  be  utterly 
exterminated.     [182] 

If  both  sects  bad  agreed  about  the  defini- 
tion of  passion,  they  would  probably  have 
had  no  difference.  But  while  one  con- 
sidered passion  only  as  the  cause  of  those 
bad  effects  which  it  often  produces,  and 
the  other  considered  it  as  fitted  by  nature 
to  produce  good  effects,  while  it  is  under 
subjectbn  to  reason,  it  does  not  appear 
that  what  one  sect  iustified,  was  the  same 
thing  which  the  other  condemned.  Both 
allowed  that  no  dictate  of  passion  ou^t  to 
be  followed  in  opposition  to  reason.  Their 
difference  thertfore  was  verbal  more  than 
real,  and  was  owing  to  their  giving  different 
meanings  to  the  same  word. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  word  seems 
not  to  be  more  clearly  ascertained  among 
modem  philosophers. 

Mr  Hume  gives  the  name  of  ptuiion  to 
every  principle  of  action  in  the  human 
mind ;  and,  m  consequence  of  this,  main- 
tains that  everjr  man  is  and  ouffht  to  be 
led  by  his  passions,  and  that  the  use  of 
is  to  be  subscnrvient  to  the  passions. 


Dr  Hutcfaeson,  considering  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  as  so  many  determinations 

*  See  partleularlj  AriitotJa^  delineation  of  the 
PaMloM  intbe  Moond  book  of  hit  •*  Rhetortc'-H. 
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or  motions  of  the  will,  divides  them  into 
the  calm  and  the  turbulent.  The  turbulent, 
he  says,  are  our  appstitet  and  our  ptusums. 
Of  the  passions,  as  well  as  of  the  calm 
determinations,  he  says,  that  ''  some  are 
benevolenty  others  are  selfish  ;  that  anger, 
envy,  indignation,  and  some  others,  may  be 
either  selAsh  or  benevolent,  according  as 
they  arise  from  some  opposition  to  our  own 
interests,  or  to  those  of  our  friends,  or  per- 
sons beloved  or  esteemed." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  excellent 
author  gives  the  name  of  pwsionsy  not  to 
every  principle  of  action,  bat  to  some,  and 
to  those  only  when  they  are  turbulent  and 
vehement,  not  when  they  are  calm  and 
deliberate.     [183] 

Our  natural  desires  and  affections  may 
be  so  calm  as  to  leave  room  for  reflection, 
so  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  deliber- 
ating coolly,  whether,  in  such  a  particular 
instance,  they  ought  to  be  gratified  or  not. 
On  other  occasions,  they  may  be  so  im- 
portunate as  to  make  deliberation  very  dif- 
ficult, urging  us,  by  a  kind  of  violence,  to 
their  immediate  gratification. 

Thus,  a  man  may  be  sensible  of  an  in- 
jury without  being  inflamed.  He  judges 
coolly  of  the  injury,  and  of  the  proper  means 
of  redress.  This  is  resentment  without 
passion.  It  leaves  to  the  man, the  entire 
command  of  himself. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  principle 
of  resentment  rises  into  a  flame.  His  blood 
boils  within  him ;  his  looks,  his  voice,  and 
his  gesture  are  changed ;  he  can  think  of 
nothing  but  immediate  revenge,  and  feels  a 
strong  impulse,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences, to  say  and  do  things  which  his 
cool  reason  cannot  justify.  This  is  the 
passion  of  resentment. 

What  has  been  said  of  resentment  may 
easily  be  applied  to  other  natural  desires 
and  affections.  When  they  are  so  calm  as 
neither  to  produce  any  sensible  effects  upon 
the  body,  nor  to  darken  the  understanding 
and  weaken  the  power  of  self-command, 
they  are  not  called  passions.  But  the  same 
principle,  when  it  becomes  so  violent  as  to 
produce  these  effects  upon  the  body  and 
upon  the  mind,  is  a  passion*  or,  as  Cioero 
very  properly  calls  it,  a  perturbation. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  meaning  of  the 
word  passion  accords  much  better  with  its 
common  use  in  language,  than  that  which 
Mr  Hume  gives  it     [184] 

When  he  says,  that  men  ought  to  be 
governed  by  their  passions  only,  and  that 
the  use  of  reason  is  to  be  subservient  to 
the  passions,  this,  at  first  hearing,  appears 
a  shocking  paradox,  repugnant  to  good 
morals  and  to  csmmon  sense;  but,  like 
most  other  paradoxes,  when  explained  ac- 
cording to  his  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  an 
abuse  of  words. 


For,  if  we  give  the  name  of  passion  to 
every  principle  of  action,  in  every  degree, 
and  give  the  name  of  reason  solely  to  the 
power  of  discerning  the  fitness  of  means  to 
ends,  it  will  be  true  that  the  use  of  reason 
is  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions. 

As  I  wish  to  use  words  as  sgreeably  as 
possible  to  their  common  use  in  language,* 
I  shall,  by  the  word  passion  mean,  not  auy 
principle  of  action  distinct  from  those  de- 
sires and  affections  before  explained,  but 
such  a  degree  qf  vehemence  in  them,  or  in 
any  of  them,  as  is  apt  to  produce  tliose 
effects  upon  the  body  or  upon  the  mind 
which  have  been  above  described. 

Our  appetites,  even  when  vehement,  are 
not,  I  think,  very  commonly  called  j>aMioft»; 
yet  they  are  capable  of  being  inflamed  to 
rage,  and  in  that  case  their  effects  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  passions ;  and  what 
is  said  of  one  may  be  applied  to  both. 

Having  exphuned  what  I  mean  by  pas- 
sions, I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  enumeration  of  them,  since  they  differ, 
not  in  kind,  but  rather  in  degree,  from  the 
principles  already  enumerated. 

The  conunon  division  of  the  passions  into 
desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  /car,  jojf  and 
grief,  has  been  mentioned  almost  by  every 
author  who  has  treated  of  them,  and  needs 
no  explication.  But  we  may  observe,  that 
these  are  ingredients  or  modifications,  not 
of  the  passions  only,  but  of  every  principle 
of  action,  animal  and  rational.     [  1 85] 

All  of  them  imply  the  desire  of  somo 
object ;  and  the  desire  of  an  object  cannot 
be  without  aversion  to  its  contrary ;  and, 
according  as  the  object  is  present  or  absent, 
desire  and  aversion  will  be  variously  modi- 
fied into  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fear.  It  is 
evident  that  desire  and  aversion,  joy  and 
grief,  hope  and  fear,  may  be  either  calm 
and  sedate,  or  vehement  and  passionate. 

Passing  these,  therefore,  as  common  to 
all  principles  of  action,  whether  calm  or 
vehement,  I  shall  only  make  some  observa- 
tions on  passion  in  general,  which  tend  to 
shew  its  influence  on  human  conduct 

First,  It  is  passion  that  makes  us  liable 
to  strong  temptations.  Indeed,  if  we  had 
no  passions,  we  should  hardly  be  under  any 
temptation  to  wrong  conduct.  For,  when 
we  view  things  calmly,  and  free  from  any 
of  the  false  colours  which  passion  throws 
upon  them,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  and  to  see  that  the 
firat  is  more  eligible  than  the  last. 

I  beUeve  a  cool  and  deliberate  preference 
of  ill  to  good  is  never  the  first  step  into  vice. 

"  When  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 


*  It  U  not  in  ott  languages  that  Rcid'g  UmitAtion  of 
the  term  pauUm  to  the  more  vebement  affectiom, 
will  find  a  warrant— H. 
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make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fmit  thereof 
and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  to  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat ;  and  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened.**  Inflamed  desire 
had  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  understand- 
ing.    [186] 

"*  Ftxrd  on  tbe  fhiit  ihe  gas'd,  which  to  behold 
Might  tenpt  alone ;  and  in  her  ears  the  sound 
Yet  rung  of  hl«  pcnuarive  wordi.  Impregn'd 
'With  reaaon  to  her  aeeming,  ana  with  truth. 
■    '     Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste. 
Of  virtue  to  make  wlie— what  hinden,  then. 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  bodj  and  mind  r* 

Thus  our  first  parents  were  tempted  to 
disobey  their  Maker,  and  all  their  posterity 
are  liable  to  temptation  from  the  same 
canse.  Passion,  or  violent  appetite,  first 
blinds  the  understanding,  and  tiien  perverts 
the  wfll. 

It  is  passion,  therefore,  and  the  vehement 
motions  of  appetite,  that  make  us  liable, 
in  our  present  state,  to  strong  temptations 
to  deviate  from  our  duty.  'Hib  is  the  lot 
of  human  nature  in  the  present  period  of 
oor  existence. 

Human  virtue  must  gather  strength  by 
struggle  and  effort  As  infants,  before  they 
can  walk  without  stumbling,  must  be  ex- 
posed to  many  a  &11  and  bruise ;  as  wrest- 
lers acquire  their  strength  and  agility  by 
many  a  combat  and  violent  exertion ;  so  it 
is  in  the  noblest  powers  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  the  meanest,  and  even  in  virtue 
itself. 

It  is  not  only  made  manifest  by  tempta* 
tion  and  trial,  but  by  these  means  it  ac- 
quires its  strength  and  vigour. 

!Men  must  acquire  patience  by  suffering, 
and  fortitude  by  being  exposed  to  danger, 
and  every  other  virtue  by  situations  that 
put  it  to  trial  and  exercise. 

This,  for  anything  we  know,  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  law  of  nature  with  regard  to  man. 
l»«7] 

Whether  there  may  be  orders  of  intelli- 
gent and  moral  creatures  who  never  were 
subject  to  any  temptation,  nor  had  their 
virtue  put  to  any  trial,  we  cannot  without 
presumption  determine.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  the  lot  of 
man,  not  even  in  the  state  of  innocence. 

Sad,  indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of 
man,  if  the  temptations  to  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  liable,  were  irresistible. 
Such  a  state  would  not  at  lUl  be  a  state  of 
trial  and  discipline. 

Our  condition  here  is  such  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  passion  often  tempts  and  solicits 
us  to  do  wrong ;  on  the  other  hand,  reason 
and  conscience  oppose  the  dictates  of  pas- 
sion. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  And  upon 
the  issue  of  this  conflict,  tlie  character  of 
the  man  and  his  fate  depend. 
L186-188] 


If  reason  be  victorious,  his  virtue  is 
strengthened  ;  he  has  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion of  having  fought  a  good  fight  in  behalf 
of  his  duty,  and  the  peace  of  his  mind  is 
preserved. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  passion  prevail 
against  the  sense  of  duty,  the  man  is  con- 
scious of  having  done  what  he  ought  not 
and  might  not  have  done.  His  own  heart 
condemns  him,  and  he  is  guilty  to  himself. 

This  conflict  between  the  passions  of  our 
animal  nature  and  the  calm  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  is  not  a  theory  invented 
to  solve  the  phaenomena  of  human  conduct ; 
it  is  a  fact,  of  which  every  man  who  attends 
to  his  own  conduct  is  conscious. 

In  the  most  ancient  philosophy  of  which 
we  have  any  account — I  mean  that  of  the 
Pythagorean  school* — the  mind  of  man  was 
compared  to  a  state  or  commo  nwealth,  iu 
whidi  there  are  various  powers,  some  that 
ought  to  ^vem  and  others  thiat  ought  to 
be  subordinate.     [188] 

The  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  su- 
preme law  in  this,  as  in  every  common- 
wealth, requires  that  this  subordination  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  governing  powers 
have  always  the  ascendant  over  the  appe- 
tites and  passions.  All  wise  and  good  con- 
duct consists  in  this ;  all  folly  and  vice  in  the 
prevalence  of  passion  over  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

This  philosophy  was  adopted  by  Plato ; 
and  it  is  BO  agreeable  to  what  every  man 
feels  in  himself,  that  it  must  always  prevail 
with  men  who  think  without  bias  to  a 
system. 

The  governing  powers,  of  which  these 
ancient  philosoimers  speak,  are  the  same 
which  I  call  the  ra<t(ma/ principles  of  action, 
and  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain. 
I  only  mention  them  here,  because,  with- 
out a  regard  to  them,  tbe  influence  of  the 
passions,  and  their  rank  in  our  constitution, 
cannot  be  distinctly  understood* 

A  second  observation  is,  That  the  impulse 
of  passion  is  not  always  to  what  is  bad,  but 
very  often  to  what  is  good,  and  what  our 
reason  approves.  There  are  some  passions, 
as  Dr  Hutcheson  observes,  that  are  bene- 
volent, as  well  as  others  that  are  selfish.  • 

The  affections  of  resentment  and  emula- 
tion, with  those  that  spring  from  them, 
from  their  very  nature,  disturb  and  disquiet 
the  mind,  though  they  be  not  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  which  reason  prescribes;  and 
therefore  they  are  commonly  called  passions, 
even  in  their  moderate  degrees.  From  a 
similar  cause,  the  benevolent  affections, 
which  are  placid  in  their  nature,  and  are 

*  Of  the  Pythagorean  Khool  and  its  parhcufar 
doctrinef,  we  know  very  little  with  any  certainty. 
The  orUcutate  account*  we  have  ttom  the  lower 
Platonistsare  rrceut  and  fabuloui.  and  the  trcatitct 
under  the  name*  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophera 
themselvee,  •puriou<.<»H. 
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rarely  carried  beyond  the  boimdi  of  reason, 
are  very  seldom  called  passions.  We  do 
not  give  the  name  of  passion  to  benevo- 
lenee,  gratitude,  or  friendship.  Yet  we 
moat  exoept  from  this  general  rule,  love 
between  the  sexes,  whi<£,  as  it  commonly 
discomposes  the  mind,  and  is  not  easily  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds,  is  always  csUed 
a  passion.     [189] 

All  our  natural  desires  and  aflbctions  are 
^ood  and  necessary  parts  of  onr  constitu- 
tion ;  and  passion,  being  only  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vehemence  in  these,  its  natural  tend- 
encv  is  to  good,  and  it  is  by  accident  that  it 
leads  us  wrong. 

Passion  is  very  properly  said  to  be  blind. 
It  looks  not  beyond  the  present  gratifica- 
tion. It  belongs  to  reason  to  attend  to  the 
accidental  circumstances  which  may  some- 
times make  that  gratification  improper  or 
hurtful.  When  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  it,  much  more  when  it  is  our  duty,  pas- 
sion aids  reason,  and  gives  additional  force 
to  its  dictates. 

Sympathy  with  the  distressed  may  bring 
them  a  charitable  relief,  when  a  calm  sense  of 
duty  would  be  too  weak  to  produce  the  effect 

Objects,  either  sood  or  iU,  conceived  to 
be  very  distant,  when  they  are  considered 
coollv,  have  not  that  influence  upon  men 
which  in  reason  they  ought  to  have.  Ima- 
gination, like  the  eye,  dixninisheth  its  objects 
m  proportion  to  their  distance.  The  pas- 
sions of  hope  and  fear  must  be  raised,  in 
order  to  give  such  objects  their  due  magni- 
tude in  the  imagination,  and  their  due  in- 
fluence upon  our  conduct. 

The  dread  of  disgrace  and  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
punishment,  prevent  many  crimes,  which 
bad  men,  without  these  restraints,  would 
commit,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society.     [190] 

Tnere  is  no  bad  action  which  some  pas- 
sion may  not  prevent;  nor  is  there  any 
external  good  action,  of  which  some  passion 
may  not  be  the  main  spring ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  even  the  passions  of  men,  upon 
the  whole,  do  more  good  to  society  than  hurt. 

The  ill  that  is  done  draws  our  attention 
more,  and  is  imputed  solely  to  human  pas- 
sions. The  ffoixl  may  have  better  motives, 
and  charity  leads  us  to  think  that  it  has ; 
but,  as  we  see  not  the  heart,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  share  men*s  passions 
may  have  in  its  production. 

The  last  observation  is— That,  if  we  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  effects  of  onr  psssions, 
those  which  are  altogether  involuntary  and 
without  the  sphere  of  our  power,  from  the 
effects  which  may  be  prevented  by  an  ex- 
ertion, perhaps  a  great  exertion,  of  self- 
government  ;  we  shall  find  the  first  to  be 
good  and  highly  useful,  and  the  Ust  only 
to  be  bad. 


Not  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  moderate 
passions  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  to 
which  some  agitation  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be  no  less  usdul  than  storms  and  tempests 
to  the  sslubrity  of  the  air ;  every  passion 
naturally  draws  our  attention  to  its  object, 
and  interests  us  in  it 

The  nund  of  man  is  naturally  desultory, 
and  |when  it  hss  no  interesting  object  m 
view,  roves  from  one  to  another,  without 
fixing  its  attention  upon  any  one.  A  tran- 
sient and  careless  glance  is  all  that  we  be- 
stow upon  objects  in  which  we  take  no 
concern.  It  requires  a  strong  degree  of 
curiosity,  or  some  more  important  passion, 
to  give  us  that  interest  in  an  object  which 
is  neoesBary  to  our  giving  attention  to  it 
And,  without  attention,  we  can  form  no 
true  and  stable  judgment  of  any  object 


[191] 
Take 


Take  away  the  passions,  and  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  now  great  a  part  of  mankind 
would  resemble  those  mvolous  mortals^ 
who  never  had  a  thought  that  engaged 
them  in  good  earnest 

It  is  not  mere  judgment  or  intelleetoal 
ability  that  enables  a  man  to  excel  In  any 
art  or  science.  He  must  have  a  love  and 
admiration  of  it  bordering  upon  enthusiasm, 
or  a  passionate  desire  of  ue  &me,  or  of 
some  other  advantage  to  be  got  bv  that 
excellence.  Without  this,  he  would  not 
undergo  die  labour  and  fiK,tigue  of  his  fMsul- 
ties,  which  it  requires.  So  that,  I  think, 
we  may  with  justice  allow  no  small  merit 
to  the  passions,  even  in  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

If  the  passions  for  fiune  and  distinctioii 
were  extinguished,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  men  r^y  to  undertake  the  cares  and 
toils  of  government;  and  few  perhaps  would 
make  the  exertion  neoessarv  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  ignoble  vulgar. 

The  involuntanr  signs  of  the  passions 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  the  voioei, 
features,  and  action,  are  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution  which  deserves  admiration. 
The  signification  of  those  signs  is  known  to 
all  men  by  nature,  and  previous  to  all  expe- 
rience. 

They  are  so  many  openings  into  the  souls 
of  our  fellow-men,  by  which  their  senti- 
ments become  visible  to  the  eye.  Thev  are 
a  natural  language  common  to  mankind, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  Invented  any  artificial  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  from  the  natural  signs  of  the  pas- 
sions and  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  the 
human  form  derives  its  beauty ;  that  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  music  derive  their  expres- 
sion; that  eloquence  derives  its  greatest 
force,  and  conversation  Its  greatest  charm. 
[192] 

The  passions,  when  kept  within  thev 
"^  ^ by ^    [189-198] 
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proper  bonnda,  ^e  life  And  vigour  to  the 
whole  man.  Without  them  man  would  be 
a  alng.  We  see  what  polish  and  anima- 
tion &e  paasion  of  love,  when  honourable 
and  not  nnsnoeesBful,  gives  to  both  'sexes. 

The  passion  for  military  glory  raises  the 
braye  commander,  in  the  day  of  battle,  fiur 
above  himself,  making  his  countenanoe  to 
shine,  and  his  eyes  to  sparkle.  The  glory 
of  old  England  warms  the  heart  even  of  the 
BiitiBh  tar,  and  makes  him  despise  every 


As  to  the  bad  effeets  of  passion,  it  must 
be  admowledgea  that  it  often  gives  a  strong 
impnlae  to  what  is  bad,  and  what  a  man 
eondemns  himself  for,  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 
But  he  must  be  conscious  that  the  impulse, 
thouffh  strong,  was  not  irresistible,  other- 
wise he  could  not  condemn  himself 

We  allow  that  a  sudden  and  violent  pas- 
sion, into  which  a  man  is  surprised,  alle- 
▼iates  a  bad  action ;  but,  if  it  was  irresist- 
ible, it  would  not  only  alleviate,  but  totally 
ezeolpate,  which  it  never  does,  either  in  the 
judgment  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  others. 

To  sum  up  all,  passion  furnishes  a  very 
strong  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  common 
maxim,  **  That  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  is  worst*** 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  DISPOSITION. 

Bt  DisjHttiiSon  I  mean  a  state  of  mind 
which,  while  it  lasts,  gives  a  tendency,  or 
proneness,  to  be  moved  by  certain  animal 
principles,  rather  than  by  others;  while, 
at  another  time,  another  state  of  mind,  in 
the  same  person,  may  give  the  ascendant 
to  other  animal  principles.     [  193] 

It  was  before  observed,  that  it  is  a  pro- 
perty of  our  appetites  to  be  periodical, 
ceasing  for  a  time,  when  sated  by  their 
objects,  and  returning  regularly  after  cer- 
tain periods. 

Even  those  principles  which  are  not  peri- 
odical, have  their  ebbs  and  flows  oceasion- 
ally,  according  to  the  present  disposition  of 
the  mind. 

Among  some  of  the  principlos  of  action, 
there  is  a  natural  affinity,  so  that  one  of  the 
tribe  naturally  disposes  to  those  which  are 
allied  to  it 

Such  an  affinity  has  been  observed  by 
many  good  authors  to  be  among  all  the 
benevolent  affections.  The  exercise  of  one 
benevolent  affection  gives  a  proneness  to  the 
exercise  of  others. 

There  is  a  certain  placid  and  agreeable 


, Ariftotle; 

it  when  ipMUng  ot  pure  raonarehj— a 
i  nuy  elcber  be  ""  ""^  -   '"" 


:  of  polity  which  nuy  eTcber 
[193,  194] 


I  the  bcit  or  the 


tone  of  mind  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
which  seems  to  be  the  bond  of  that  connec- 
tion and  affinity  they  have  with  one  another. 

The  malevolent  affections  have  also  an 
affinity,  and  mutually  dispose  to  each  other, 
by  means,  perh^w,  of  that  disagreeable 
f&eling  common  to  them  all,  which  makes 
the  mind  sore  and  uneasy. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  causes  of  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  mind,  they  seem 
to  be  in  some  cases  owing  to  those  sssociat- 
ing  powers  of  the  principles  of  action  which 
have  a  natural  affinity,  and  are  prone  to 
keep  company  with  one  anoUier ;  sometimes 
to  accidento  of  good  or  bad  fortune ;  and 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  state  of  the  body 
may  have  influence  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  mind. 

At  one  time,  the  state  of  the  mind,  like  a 
serene  unclouded  sky,  shews  everything  in 
the  most  agreeable  light.  Then  a  man  is 
prone  to  benevolence,  compassion,  and 
every  kind  affection  ;  unsuspicious,  not 
easily  provoked.     [194] 

The  poeto  have  observed  that  men  have 
their  moUia  tempora  fundi,*  when  they  are 
averse  from  saying  or  doing  a  harsh  thing ; 
and  artful  men  watch  these  occasions,  and 
know  how  to  improve  them  to  promote  their 
ends. 

This  disposition,  I  think,  we  commonly 
caW  good  humour ;  of  which,  in  the  fair  sex, 
Mr  Pope  says — 

*<  Good  humour  only  teache*  channt  (o  last, 
Still  makes  new  oonquetu,  and  malntatna  the  paaf* 

There  is  no  disposition  more  comfortable 
to  the  person  himself,  or  more  agreeable  to 
others,  than  good  humour.  It  is  to  the 
mind,  what  g<xKl  health  is  to  the  body,  put* 
ting  a  man  in  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
everything  that  is  agreeable  in  life,  and  of 
using  every  faculty  without  clog  or  impedi- 
ment. It  disposes  to  contentment  with  our 
lot,  to  benevolence  to  all  men,  to  sympathy 
with  the  distressed.  It  presento  every 
object  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  dis- 
poses us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking  offence. 

This  happy  disposition  seems  to  be  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  good  conscience,  and  a 
firm  belief  that  the  world  is  under  a  wise 
and  benevolent  administration ;  and,  when 
it  springs  from  this  root,  it  is  an  habitual 
sentiment  of  piety. 

Good  humour  is  likewise  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced by  happy  success,  or  unexpected  good 
fortune.  Joy  and  hope  are  favourable  to 
it;  vexation  and  disappointment  are  un- 
favourable. 

The  only  danger  of  this  disposition  seems 
to  be— That,  if  we  are  not  upon  our  guard, 
it  may  degenerate  into  levity,  and  in&pose 
us  to  a  proper  degree  of  caution,  and  of  at- 

«  Mollinlmaflindl  Tonpont— Vimiliuh 
Sola  Tin  mollei  adltua  et  tempera  Dorat, low— H. 
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tentioD  to  the  fature  conseqaenoes  of  oar 
actions.     [196] 

There  is  a  disposition  opposite  to  eood 
homonr  which  we  call  bad  humoury  of  which 
the  tendency  is  directly  contrary,  and  there- 
fore its  influence  is  as  malignant  as  that  of 
the  other  is  salutary. 

Bad  humour  alone  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  unhappy ;  it  tinges  every  object  with 
its  own  dismal  colour ;  and,  like  a  part  that 
is  galled,  is  hurt  by  eyerything  that  touches 
it  It  takes  offence  where  none  was  meant, 
and  disposes  to  discontent,  jealousy,  envy, 
and,  in  general,  to  malevolence. 

Another  couple  of  opposite  dispositions 
are  elation  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
depressiorty  on  the  other. 

These  contrary  dispositions  are  both  of 
an  ambiguous  nature :  their  influence  may 
be  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  are 
grounded  on  true  or  fiUse  opinion,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  are  regulat^  ' 

That  elation  of  mind  which  arises  from  a 
just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
of  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  God 
hath  endowed  us,  is  true  magnanimity,  and 
disposes  a  man  to  the  noblest  virtues,  and 
the  most  heroic  actions  and  enterprises. 

There  is  also  an  elation  of  mind,  which 
arises  from  a  consciousness  of  our  worth 
and  int^rity,  such  as  Job  felt,  when  he 
said — ^'Till  I  die,  I  will  not  remove  my 
integrity  from  me.  My  righteousness  I 
hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  so ;  my  heart 
shall  not  reproach  me  while  I  live.**  This 
may  be  called  the  pride  of  virtue ;  but  it  is 
a  noble  pride.  It  makes  a  man  disdain  to 
do  what  is  base  or  mean.  This  is  the  true 
sense  of  honour.     [  196] 

But  there  is  an  elation  of  mind  arising 
from  a  vain  opinion  of  our  having  talents, 
or  worth,  which  we  have  not ;  or  from  put- 
ting an  undue  value  upon  any  of  our  endow- 
ments of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  This  is 
pride,  the  parent  of  many  odious  vices; 
such  as  arrogance,  undue  contempt  of  others, 
self-partiality,  and  vicious  self-love. 

The  opposite  disposition  to  elation  of 
mind,  is  depression,  which  also  has  good  or 
bad  effects,  according  as  it  is  grounded  upon 
true  or  fa]ae  opinion. 

A  just  sense  of  the  weakness  and  imper- 
fections of  human  nature,  and  of  our  own 
personal  fiiultsand  defects,  is  true  humility. 
It  is,  not  to  think  o/ourtelvet  above  what  we 
ought  to  thinksL  most  salutary  and  amiable 
disposition,  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
real  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul. 
They  may  dwell  together  with  great  advan- 
tage and  ornament  to  both,  and  be  faithful 
monitors  against  the  extremes  to  which  each 
has  the  greatest  tendency. 

But  there^  is  a  depression  of  mind  which 
is  the  opposite  to  magnanimity,  which  de- 


bilitates the  sprinss  of  action,  and  freezes 
every  sentiment  that  should  lead  to  any 
noble  exertion  or  enteiprise. 

Suppose  a  man  to  have  no  belief  of  a 
good  administration  of  the  world,  no  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  no  hope  of 
happiness  in  another  state.  Suppose  him, 
at  ihe  same  time,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty  and  dependence,  and  that  he  has 
no  higher  aim  than  to  supply  his  bodily 
wants,  or  to  minister  to  the  pleasure,  or 
flatter  the  pride  of  some  being  as  worthless 
as  himself.  Is  not  the  soul  <^  such  a  man 
depressed  as  much  as  his  body  or  his  for- 
tune ?  And,  if  fortune  should  smile  upon 
him  while  he  retains  the  same  sentiments 
he  is  only  the  slave  of  fortune.  His  mind 
is  depressed  to  the  state  of  a  brute ;  and  his 
human  fficulties  serve  only  to  make  him 
feel  that  depression.     [  197  ] 

Depression  of  mind  may  be  owing  to 
melancholy,  a  distemper  of  mind  which 
proceeds  from  the  state  of  the  body,  which 
throws  a  dismal  gloom  upon  every  object 
of  thoueht^  cuts  all  the  sinews  of  action,  and 
often  gives  rise  to  strange  and  absurd 
opinions  in  religion,  or  in  other  interesting 
matters.  Yet,  where  there  is  real  worth 
at  bottom,  same  rays  of  it  will  break  forth 
even  in  this  depressed  state  of  mind. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  ex- 
hibited in  Mr  Simon  Brown,  a  dissenting 
clergymen  in  England,  who,  by  melancholy, 
was  led  into  the  belief  that  his  rational  soul 
had  graduallv  decayed  within  him,  and  at 
last  was  totslly  extinct  From  this  belief 
he  save  up  his  ministerial  function,  and 
would  not  even  join  with  others  in  any  act 
of  worship,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  profiina- 
tton  to  worship  God  without  a  soul. 

In  this  dismal  state  of  mind,  he  wrote 
an  excellent  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, against  Tindal*s  *^  Christianitv  as  old 
as  the  Creation.*'  To  the  book  he  pre- 
fixed an  epistle  dedicatory  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, wherein  he  mentions—*'  That  he  was 
once  a  man ;  but,  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  for  his  sins,  his  very  thinking  sub- 
stance has,  for  more  than  seven  years,  been 
continually  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly 
perished  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly 
come  to  nothing.**  And,  having  heard  of 
her  Majesty*s  eminent  piety,  he  begs  the 
aid  of  her  prayers. 

The  book  was  published  after  his  death 
without  the  dedication,  which,  however, 
having  been  preserved  in  manuscript,  was 
afterwards  printed  in  the  *'  Adventurer,** 
No.  8a     [198] 

Thus,  this  good  man,  when  he  believed 
that  he  had  no  soul,  shewed 'a  most  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  concern  for  those 
who  had  souls. 

As  depression  of  mind  may  produce 
strange  opinions,  especially  in  the  case  of 
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melancholj,  bo  our  opinions  may  have  a 
Tery  considerable  inilaence,  either  to  ele- 
vate or  to  depress  the  mind^  even  where 
there  is  no  melancholy. 

Suppose,  on  one  hand,  a  man  who  be- 
lieres  that  he  is  destined  to  an  eternal 
existence;  that  He  who  made  and  who 
goTerns  the  world,  maketh  account  of  him, 
and  hath  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
attaining  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and 
glory.  With  this  man,  compare,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  believes  nothing 
at  all,  or  who  believes  that  his  existence  is 
only  the  play  of  atoms,  and  that,  after  he 
hath  been  tossed  about  by  blind  fortune 
for  a  few  years,  he  shall  again  return  to 
nothing.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
former  opinion  leads  to  elevation  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  the  latter  to  meanness  and 
depression  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  OPINION. 

When  we  come  to  explain  the  rational 
principles  of  action,  it  will  appear  that 
Opinion  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  them. 
Here  we  are  only  to  consider  its  influence 
upon  the  animal  principles  Some  of  those 
I  have  ranked  in  that  class  cannot,  I  think, 
exist  in  the  human  mind  without  it. 

Gratitude  supposes  the  opinion  of  a 
favour  done  or  intended;  resentment  the 
opinion  of  an  injury ;  esteem  the  opinion 
of  merit ;  the  passion  of  love  supposes  the 
opinion  of  uncommon  merit  and  perfection 
in  its  object.     [109] 

Although  natural  affection  to  parents, 
diildren,  and  near  relations  is  not  grounded 
on  the  opinion  of  their  merit,  it  is  much 
increased  by  that  consideration.  So  is 
eveiy  benevolent  aflection«  On  the  con- 
trary, real  malevolence  can  hardly  exist 
without  ths  opinion  of  demerit  in  the  ob- 
ject. 

There  is  no  natural  desire  or  aversion 
which  may  not  be  restrained  by  opinion. 
Thus,  if  a  man  were  a-thirst,  and  had  a 
strong  desire  to  drink,  the  opinion  that 
there  was  poison  in  the  cup  would  make  him 
forbear. 

It  is  evident  that  hope  and  fear,  which 
every  natural  desire  or  affection  may  create, 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  future  good  or 
ill. 

^  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  passions,  our 
dispositions,  and  our  opinions,  have  great 
influence  upon  our  animal  principles,  to 
strengthen  or  weaken,  to  excite  or  restrain 
ihem ;  and,  by  that  means,  have  great 
influence  upon  human  actions  and  charac- 
ters. 

That  brute-animals  have  both  passions 
[199-201] 


and  dispositions  similar,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  of  men,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whe- 
ther they  have  opinions  is  not  so  clear.  I 
think  they  have  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  But,  waving  all  dispute  upon 
this  poinj;,  it  will  be  granted  that  opinion  in 
men  has  a  much  wider  field  than  in  brutes. 
No  man  will  say  that  they  have  systems  of 
theology,  morals,  jurisprudence,  or  politics ; 
or  that  they  can  reason  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  mechanics,  medicine,  or  agricul- 
ture. 

They  feel  the  evils  or  enjoyments  that 
are  present ;  probably  they  imagine  those 
which  experience  has  associated  with  what 
they  feel.  But  they  can  take  no  large  pros- 
pect either  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  nor 
see  through  a  train  of  consequences.    [200] 

A  dog  may  be  deterred  from  eating  what 
is  before  him  by  the  fear  of  immediate 
punishment,  which  he  has  felt  on  like  occa- 
sions ;  but  he  is  never  deterred  by  the  con- 
sideration of  health,  or  of  any  distant  good. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a 
monkey,  having  once  been  intoxicated  with 
strong  drink,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
burnt  its  foot  in  the  fire,  and  had  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness,  could  never  after  be  induced 
to  drink  anything  but  pure  water.  I  be- 
lieve this  IS  the  utmost  pitch  which  the 
faculties  of  brutes  can  reach. 

From  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  we  may  learn  that  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  to  be  used  in 
the  discipline  and  government  of  men. 

All  men,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  must  be 
under  the  discipline  and  government  of  pa- 
rents and  tutors.  Men  who  live  in  society 
must  be  under  the  government  of  laws  and 
nmgistrates  through  life.  The  government 
of  men  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest 
exertions  of  human  power.  And  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  those  who  have  any 
share,  either  in  domestic  or  civil  govern- 
ment, should  know  the  nature  of  man,  and 
how  he  is  to  be  trained  and  governed. 

Of  all  instruments  of  government,  opinion 
is  the  sweetest,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  man.  Obedience  that  flows 
from  opinion  is  real  freedom,  which  every 
man  desires.  That  which  is  extorted  by 
fear  of  punishment  is  slavery,  a  yoke  which 
is  always  galling,  and  which  every  man  will 
shake  off  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

The  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  what  they 
are  taught  by  those  whom  they  esteem  to 
be  wise  and  good ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  are  in  the  power  of  those 
who  govern  them.     [201] 

Man,  uncomipted  by  bad  habits  and  bad 
opinions,  is  of  all  animals  the  most  tract- 
able ;  corrupted  by  these,  he  is  of  all  ani- 
mals the  most  untractable. 

I  spprehend,  %5^<|5%y<^(5gie"' 
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goTemraent  shall  be  brought  to  perfection, 
it  most  be  the  principal  care  of  the  state  to 
make  good  cttisens  by  proper  education,  and 
proper  instruction  and  disciplina* 

The  most  useful  part  of  medicine  is  that 
which  strengthens  uie  constitution,  and  pre- 
Tents  diseases  by  good  regimen ;  the  rest 
is  somewhat  like  propping  a  ruinous  fabric 
at  great  expense,  and  to  littie  purpose.  The 
art  of  government  b  the  medicine  of  the 
mind,  and  the  most  useful  part  of  it  is  that 
which  prevents  crimes  and  bad  habits,  and 
trains  men  to  virtue  and  good  habits  by 
proper  education  and  discipUne. 

The  end  of  government  is  to  make  the 
society  happy,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  good  and  virtuous. 

That  men  in  general  will  be  good  or  bad 
members  of  society,  according  to  tl^e  edu- 
cation and  discipUne  by  which  they  have 
been  trained,  experience  may  convince  us. 

The  present  age  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  art  of  training  men  to  military  duty. 
It  will  not  be  said  that  those  who  enter 
into  that  service  are  more  tractable  than 
their  fellow-siAjects  of  other  professions. 
And  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  thought 
impossible  to  train  men  to  equal  perfec- 
tion in  the  other  duties  of  good  citizens. 
[2021 

What  an  immense  difference  is  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  war,  between  an  army  pro- 
perly trained,  and  a  militia  hastily  drawn 
out  of  the  multitude  ?  What  should  hmder 
us  from  thinking  that,  for  eveiy  purpose  of 
civil  government,  there  may  be  a  like  dif- 
ference between  a  civil  society  properly 
trained  to  lirtue,  good  habits,  and  right 
sentiments,  and  those  civil  societies  which 
we  now  behold  ?  But  I  fear  I  shall  be 
thought  to  digress  from  my  subject  into 
Utopian  speculation. 

To  make  an  end  of  what  I  hare  to  say 
upon  the  animal  prindples  of  action,  we 
may  take  a  complex  view  of  their  effect  in 
life,  by  supposing  a  being  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples of  no  higher  order,  to  have  no  eon- 
science  or  sense  of  duty,  only  let  us  allow 
him  that  superiority  of  understanding  and 
that  power  of  self-government  which  man 
actually  has.  Let  us  speculate  a  little  upon 
this  imaginary  being,  and  consider  what 

*  It  If  not  creditable  to  the  people  of  Grett  Britain 
that  we  are  about  the  last  naUon  of  Europe,  If  not 
to  recognise  this  principle,  at  least  to  carry  it  ioto 
efllbct.  But  the  spirit  of  manufactures,  which  views 
human  beings  only  in  relation  to  production,  and 
aims  exclusively  at  obtaining  them  for  instruments 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  is  dUmctrically  opposed  to  the 
•pirit  of  education ;  in  as  much  as  education  views 
the  citlsen  as  a  subject  of  intellectual  Improvement, 
and,  without  making  him  a  better  instrument,  makes 
him  one  more  cosUy.  Aristotie  has  signalised  this 
anUgonism.  which  has  been  overlooked  by  recent  po. 
litical  speculators.  But,  in  ancient  times,  the  pros, 
perity  of  a  state  was  placed  in  the  moral  and  Intel, 
lectual  dignity  of  iu  citizens}  in  modero  Umes,  in 
their  material  richea^H. 


conduct  and  tenor  of  action  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

It  is  evident  he  would  be  a  very  different 
animal  from  a  brute,  and,  perhaps,  not  very 
different,  in  appearance,  from  what  a  great 
part  of  mankind  is. 

He  would  be  capable  of  considering  the 
distant  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  of 
restraining  or  indulging  his  appetites,  de- 
sires, and  affections,  from  the  consideration 
of  distant  good  or  evil. 

He  woiud  be  capable  of  choosing  some 
main  end  of  his  life,  and  planning  such  a 
rule  of  conduct  as  appealed  most  subser- 
vient to  it.  Of  this  we  have  reason  to  think 
no  brute  is  capable. 

We  can,  perhaps,  conceive  such  a  balance 
of  the  animal  principles  of  action  as,  with 
very  litUe  self-government,  might  make  a 
man  to  be  a  go^  member  of  society,  a  good 
companion,  and  to  have  many  amiable  qua- 
lities.    [203] 

The  balance  of  our  animal  principles,  I 
think,  constitutes  what  we  call  a  man^s 
natural  temper;  which  may  be  good  or 
bad,  without  regard  to  his  virtue. 

A  man  in  whom  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, the  desire  of  esteem  and  good  humour, 
are  naturally  prevalent,  who  is  of  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  nature,  who^has  the  good 
fortune  to  live  with  good  men  and  associate 
with  good  companions,  may  behave  pro- 
perly with  littie  effort 

His  natural  temper  leads  him,  in  most 
cases,  to  do  what  virtue  requires  And  if 
he  happens  not  to  be  exposed  to  those  try- 
ing sittuitions  iu  which  virtue  crosses  the 
natural  bent  of  his  temper,  he  has  no  great 
temptation  to  act  amiss. 

But,  perhaps,  a  happy  natural  temper, 
joined  with  such  a  happy  situation,  is  more 
ideal  than  real,  though,  no  doubt,  some  men 
make  nearer  approadies  to  it  than  othen. 

The  temper  and  the  situation  of  men  is 
commonly  such  that  the  animal  principles 
alone,  without  self-government,  would  never 
produce  any  regukr  and  consistent  train 
of  conduct. 

One  principle  crosses  another.  Without 
self-government,  that  which  is  strongest 
at  the  time  will  prevail.  And  that  which 
is  weakest  at  one  time  may,  from  passion, 
from  a  change  of  disposition  or  of  fortime, 
become  strongest  at  another  time. 

Every  natural  appetite,  desire,  and  affec- 
tion, has  its  own  present  gratification  only 
in  view.  A  man,  therefore,  who  has  no 
other  leader  than  these,  would  be  like  a 
ship  in  the  ocean  without  hands,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  destined  to  any  port. 
He  would  have  no  character  at  all,  but  be 
benevolent  or  spiteful,  pleasant  or  morose, 
honest  or  dishonest,  as  the  present  wind  of 
lassion  or  tide  of  humour  moved  him. 
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Every  man  who  pursues  an  end,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  must  be  active  when  he  is  dis- 
posed to  be  indolent ;  he  must  rein  every 
passion  and  appetite  that  would  lead  him 
out  of  his  road* 

Mortification  and  self-denial  are  found 
not  in  the  path  of  virtue  only — they  are 
eommon  to  every  road  that  leads  to  an  end, 
be  it  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  even  pleasure 
itself.  Every  man  who  maintains  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  character,  must  sweat 
and  toil,  and  often  struggle  with  his  pre- 
sent inclination. 

Yet  those  who  steadily  pursue  some  end 
in  life,  though  they  must  often  restrain  their 
strongest  desires,  and  practise  much  self- 
denial,  have,  upon  the  whole,  more  enjoy- 
ment than  those  who  have  no  end  at  all, 
but  to  gratify  the  present  prevailing  in- 
clination. 

A  dog  that  is  made  for  the  chase  cannot 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  dog  without  that 
exercise.  Keep  him  within  doors,  feed  him 
with  the  most  delicious  fare,  give  him  all 
the  pleasures  his  nature  is  capable  of,  he 
Boon  becomes  a  dull,  torpid,  unhappy  ani- 
maL  No  enjoyment  can  supply  the  want 
of  that  employment  which  nature  has  made 
his  chief  good.  Let  him  hunt,  and  neither 
pain,  nor  hunger,  nor  fatigue  seem  to  be 
evils.  Deprived  of  this  exercise,  he  can 
relish  noihmg.  Life  itself  becomes  burden- 
some. 

It  18  no  disparagement  to  the  human 
kind  to  say,  that  man,  as  well  as  the  dog, 
is  made  for  hunting,  and  cannot  be  happy 
but  in  some  vigorous  pursuit.  He  has,  in- 
deed, nobler  game  to  pursue  than  the  dog ; 
but  he  must  have  some  pursuit,  otherwise 
life  stagnates,  all  the  fiunilties  are  benumbed, 
the  spirits  flag,  and  his  existence  becomes 
an  unsupportable  burden. 

Even  the  mere  foxhunter,  who  has  no 
higher  pursuit  than  his  dogs,  has  more  en- 
joyment than  he  who  has  no  pursuit  at  all. 
He  has  an  end  in  view,  and  this  invigorates 
his  spirits,  makes  him  despise  pleasure  ;* 
and  bear  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  as  if 
they  were  no  evils.     [205] 

*<  Manet  sub  Jove  ftigido 
Venatfir,  teneraeconjugis  Immemor, 
Ecu  vita  eit  catuIU  cerva  firielibiu, 
Seu  nipit  tereles  Maritki  aper  plaga>.''t 


*  Despifle  one  pleature  for  the  lake  or  a  higher. 
In  fact,  all  pleanure  to  the  reflex  or  ooncomltant  of 
energy  «pontan<om  and  unimpeded  energy.  This 
bu  been  best  derekoped  by  Axtototle.— H. 

f  Horace. 

[205,  206] 


PART  III. 

OF  THE  RATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ACTION. 

CHAPTER  I- 

THBRB  ARE  RATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION 
IN  MAN. 

Mechanical  principles  of  action  produce 
their  effect  without  any  will  or  intention  on 
our  part  We  may,  by  a  voluntary  effort, 
hinder  the  effect ;  but,  if  it  be  not  hindered 
by  will  and  effort,  it  is  produced  without 
them. 

Animal  principles  of  action  require  in- 
tention and  will  in  their  operation,  but  not 
judgment.  They  are,  by  ancient  moralists, 
very  properly  called  ccBcce  cupidinea,  blind 
desires. 

Having  treated  of  these  two  classes,  I 
proceed  to  the  third— the  Rational  principles 
of  action  in  man ;  which  have  that  name, 
because  they  can  have  no  existence  in  be- 
ings not  endowed  with  reason,  and,  in  all 
their  exertions,  require,  not  only  intention 
and  will,  but  judnnent  or  reason.     [206] 

That  talent  which  we  call  Beasauy*  by 
which  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a  sound 
mind  are  distinguished  from  brutes,  idiots, 
and  infants,  has,  in  all  ages,  among  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  been  conceived  to 
have  two  oflSces— to  regulate  our  belief y  and 
to  regulate  our  actions  and  conduct. 

Whatever  we  believe,  we  think  agree- 
able to  reason,  and,  on  that  account,  yield 
our  assent  to  it.  Whatever  we  dbbelieve, 
we  think  contrary  to  reason,  and,  on  that 
account,  dissent  from  it.  Reason,  there- 
fore, is  allowed  to  be  the  principle  by  which 
our  belief  and  opinions  ought  to  be  regulated. 

But  reason  has  been  no  less  universally 
conceived  to  be  a  principle  by  which  our 
actions  ought  to  be  regulated. 

To  act  reasonably,  is  a  phrase  no  less 
common  in  all  languages,  than  to  judge 
reasonably.  We  imm^iately  approve  of  a 
man's  conduct,  when  it  appears  that  he  had 
good  reason  for  what  he  did.  And  every 
action  we  disapprove,  we  think  unreason- 
able, or  contrary  to  reason. 

A  way  of  speaking  so  universal  among 
men,  common  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned in  all  nations  and  in  all  languages, 
must  have  a  meaning.  To  suppose  it  to 
be  words  without  meaning,  is  to  treat,  with 
undae  contempt,  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

Supposing  this  phrase  to  have  a  meaning, 


*  Reawn  if  here  uied  for  intelligence  In  general.— 
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we  may  consider  in  what  way  reason  may 
serve  to  regulate  human  conduct,  so  that 
some  actions  of  men  are  to  be  denominated 
reasonable,  and  others  unreasonable. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  can  be 
no  exercise  of  Reason  without  Judgment, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  any  judgment  of 
things,  abstract  and  general,  without  some 
degree  of  reason.     [207] 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  principles  of 
action  in  the  human  constitution,  which,  in 
their  nature,  necessarily  imply  such  judg- 
ment, they  are  the  principles  which  we  may 
call  rational,  to  distinguish  them  from  ani- 
mal principles,  which  imply  desire  and  will, 
but  not  judgment 

Every  deliberate  human  action  must  be 
done  either  as  the  means,  or  as  an  end ;  as 
the  means  to  some  end,  to  which  it  is  subserv- 
ient, or  as  an  end,  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  regard  to  anything  beyond  it. 

That  it  IS  a  part  of  the  office  of  reason  to 
determine  what  are  the  proper  means  to 
any  end  which  we  desire,  no  man  ever  de- 
nied. But  some  philosophers,  particularly 
Mr  Hume,  think  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
office  of  reason  to  determine  the  ends  we 
ought  to  pursue,  or  the  preference  due  to 
one  end  above  another.  This,  he  thinks, 
is  not  the  office  of  reason,  but  of  taste  or 
feeling. 

If  this  be  so,  reason  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  called  a  principle  of  action.  Its 
office  can  only  be  to  minister  to  the  princi- 
ples of  action,  by  discovering  the  means  of 
their  gratification.  Accordingly,  Mr  Hume 
maintains,  that  reason  is  no  principle  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
servant  of  the  passions. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that,  among 
the  various  ends  of  human  actions,  there 
are  some,  of  which,  without  reason,  we 
could  not  even  form  a  conception ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  they  are  conceived,  a  regard  to 
them  is,  by  our  constitution,  not  only  a 
principle  of  action,  but  a  leading  and  go- 
verning principle,  to  which  all  our  animal 
principles  are  subordinate,  and  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  subject     [208] 

These  I  shall  call  rafiona/ principles ;  be- 
cause they  can  exist  only  in  beings  endowed 
with  reason,  and  because,  to  act  from  these 
principles,  is  what  has  always  been  meant 
•J  by  acting  according  to  reason. 
r  The  ends  of  human  actions  I  have  in 
view,  are  two— to  wit.  What  m  good  for  ua 
upon  the  whofe^  and,  fVhat  appears  to  be 
our  duty.  They  are  very  strictly  connected, 
lead  to  the  same  course  of  conduct,  and  co- 
operate with  each  other ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  commonly  been  comprehended 
under  one  name— that  of  reason.  But,  as 
they  may  be  disjoined,  and  are  really  dis- 
tinct principles  of  action,  I  shall  consider 
them  separately. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  REGARD  TO  OUR  GOOD  ON  THB  WHOLS. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  man,  when  he 
comes  to  years  of  understanding,  is  led,  by 
his  rational  nature,  to  form  the  conception 
of  what  is  good  for  him  upon  the  whole. 

How  early  in  life  this  general  notion  of 
good  enters  into  the  mind,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
general  and  abstract  notions  we  form. 

Whatever  makes  a  man  more  happy  or 
more  perfect,  is  good,  and  is  an  object  of 
desire  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  forming 
the  conception  of  it.  The  contrary  is  ill, 
and  is  an  object  of  aversion. 

In  the  first  part  of  life,  we  have  many 
enjoyments  of  various  kinds  ;  but  very  si- 
milar to  those  of  brute-animals.     [209] 

They  consist  in  the  exercise  of  our  senses 
and  powers  of  motion,  the  gratification  of 
our  appetites,  and  the  exertions  of  our  kind 
affections.  These  are  chequered  with  many 
evils  of  pain,  and  fear,  and  disappointment, 
and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

But  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  period  of 
life  are  of  short  duration,  and  soon  forgot 
The  mind,  being  regardless  of  the  past,  and 
unconcerned  about  the  future,  we  have 
then  no  other  measure  of  good  but  the  pre- 
sent desire ;  no  other  measure  of  evil  but 
the  present  aversion. 

Every  animal  desire  has  some  particular 
and  present  object,  and  looks  not  beyond 
that  object  to  its  consequences,  or  to  the 
connections  it  may  have  with  other  things. 

The  present  object,  which  is  most  at- 
tractive, or  excites  the  strongest  desire,  de- 
termmes  the  choice,  whatever  be  its  con- 
sequences. The  present  evil  that  presses 
most,  is  avoided,  though  it  should  be  the 
road  to  a  greater  good  to  come,  or  the  only 
way  to  escape  a  greater  evil.  This  is  tlie 
way  in  which  brutes  act,  and  the  way  in 
which  men  must  act,  till  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason. 

As  we  grow  up  to  understanding,  we  ex- 
tend our  view  both  forward  and  backward. 
We  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and,  by  the 
lamp  of  experience,  discern  what  will  pro- 
bably happen  in  time  to  come.  We  find 
that  many  things  which  we  eagerly  desired, 
were  too  dearly  purchased,  and  that  things 
grievous  for  the  present,  like  nauseous  me- 
dicines, may  be  salutary  in  the  issue. 

We  learn  to  observe  the  connexions  of 
things,  and  the  consequences  of  our  actions  ; 
and,  taking  an  extended  view  of  our  exist- 
ence, past,  present,  and  future,  we  correct 
our  first  notions  of  good  and  ill,  and  form 
the  conception  of  wluit  is  good  or  ill  upon 
the  whole ;  which  must  be  estimated,  not 
from  the  present  feeling,  or  from  the  pre- 
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seDt  animal  desire  or  aversion,  but  from  a 
due  consideration  of  its  'consequences,  cer- 
tain or  probable,  during  the  whole  of  our 
existence.     [210] 

That  which,  taken  with  all  its  discover- 
able connections  and  consequences,  brings 
more  good  than  ill,  I  call  good  upon  the 
whole. 

That  brute-animals  have  any  conception 
of  this  good,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe. 
And  it  is  evident  that  man  cannot  have  the 
conception  of  it,  till  reason  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced tliat  he  can  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  past,  and  take  a  prospect  of  the  future 
part  of  his  existence. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  very  con- 
ception of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  offspring  of  reason,  and 
can  be  only  in  beings  endowed  with  reason. 
And  if  this  conception  give  rise  to  any 
principle  of  action  in  man,  which  he  had 
not  before,  that  principle  may  very  proper- 
ly be  called  a  rational  principle  of  action. 

I  pretend  not  in  this  to  say  anything 
that  is  new,  but  what  reason  suggested  to 
those  who  first  turned  their  attention  to 
the  philosophy  of  morals.  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  one  passage  from  Cicero,  in  his  first 
book  of  '*  Offices  ;'*  wherein,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  he  expresses  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  said.  And  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  Cicero  borrowed  it  from 
Pansetius,  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  books 
of  "Offices"  are  lost. 

''  Sed  inter  hominem  et  belluam  hoc 
maxime  interest,  quod  hsec  tantum,  quan- 
tum sensu  movetur,  ad  id  solum,  quod  adest 
quodque  pnesens  est  se  acoommodat,  pau- 
lulum  admodum  sentiens  pneterltum  aut 
futnrum.  Homo  autem  quoniam  rationis 
est  particeps,  per  quam  conaequentia  cer- 
nit,  causas  rerum  videt,  earumque  progres- 
sns  et  quad  antecessiones  non  ignorat,  si- 
militttdines  comparat,  et  rebus  prsesenti- 
bus  adjungit  atqae  annectit  futuras ;  facile 
totins  vitiB  cursnm  videt,  ad  eamque  de- 
gendam  proparat  res  necessarias.**     [211] 

I  observe,  in  ihenext  place — That  as  soon 
as  we  have  the  conception  of  what  is  good 
or  ill  for  us  upon  the  whole,  we  are  led,  by 
our  constitution,  to  seek  the  good  and  avoid 
'  the  ill ;  and  this  becomes  not  only  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  but  a  leading  or  governing 
principle,  to  which  all  our  animal  principles 
ought  to  be  subordinate* 

I  am  very  apt  to  think,  with  Dr  Price, 
that,  in  intelligent  beings,  the  desire  of  what 
is  good,  and  aversion  to  what  is  ill,  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  intelligent  nature ; 
and  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
such  a  being  to  have  the  notion  of  good 
without  the  desire  of  it,  or  the  notion  of  ill 
without  aversion  to  it.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  other  necessary  connections  between  un- 
derstanding and  the  best  principles  of  action, 
[^210-213] 


which  our  faculties  are  too  weak  to  discern. 
That  they  are  necessarily  connected  in  him 
who  is  perfect  in  understanding,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe* 

To  prefer  a  greater  good,  though  distant, 
to  a  less  that  is  present ;  to  choose  a  pre- 
sent evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil, 
or  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  men,  wise  and  reasonable  con- 
duct ;  and,  when  a  man  acts  the  contrary 
part,  all  men  will  acknowledge  that  he  acts 
foolishly  and  unreasonably.  Nor  will  it  be 
denied,  that,  in  innumerable  cases  in  com- 
mon life,  our  aninuU  principles  draw  us  one 
way,  while  a  regard  to  what  is  good  on  the 
whole,  draws  us  the  contrary  way.  Thus 
the  flesh  lusteth  agamst  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  two  are 
contrary.  That  in  every  conflict  of  this 
kind  the  rational  principle  ought  to  prevail, 
and  the  animal  to  be  subordinate,  is  too 
evident  to  need,  or  to  admit  of  proof.  [212] 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that,  to  pursue 
what  is  good  upon  the  whole,  and  to  avoid 
what  is  ill  upon  the  whole,  is  a  rational  prin- 
ciple of  action  grounded  upon  our  constitu- 
tion as  reasonable  creatures. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  without  just  cause, 
that  this  principle  of  action  has  m  all  ages 
been  called  reason^  in  opposition  to  our 
animal  principles,  which  in  common  lan- 
guage are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
pasnons. 

The  first  not  only  operates  in  a  calm  and 
cool  manner,  like  reason,  but  implies  real 
judgment  in  all  its  operations.  The  second — 
to  wit,  the  passions— are  blind  desires  of 
some  particular  object,  without  any  judg- 
ment or  consideration,  whether  it  be  good 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  or  iU. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  fundamental  I 
maxim  of  prudence,  and  of  all  good  morals —  I 
That  the  passions  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  I 
under  the  dominion  of  reason— is  not  only  I 
self-evident,  when  rightly  understood,  but  I 
is  expressed  according  to  the  common  use  J 
and  propriety  of  language. 

The  contrary  maxim  maintained  by  Mr 
Hume,  can  only  be  defended  by  a  gross  and 
palpable  abuse  of  words.  For,  in  order  to 
defend  it,  he  must  include  under  the  pas- 
sions that  very  prmoiple  which  has  always, 
in  all  languages,  been  called  reason,  and 
never  was,  in  any  language,  called  a  passion^ 
And  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  reason 
he  must  exclude  the  most  important  part 
of  it,  by  which  we  are  able  to  discern  and  y/^ 
to  pursue  what  appears  to  be  good  upon  the  ^ 
whole.  And  thus,  including  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  reason  under  passion,  and 
making  the  least  important  part  of  reason 
to  be  the  whole,  he  defends  his  favourite 
paradox,  That  reason  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  servant  of  the  passions.     [213]      j 

To  judge  of  what  is  true  or  false  in  sp^u« 
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lative  points,  is  the  office  of  speculative 
reason ;  and  to  judge  of  what  is  good  or  ill 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  is  the  office  of  prac- 
tical reason^  Of  true  and  £tJse  there  are 
no  degrees ;  but  of  good  and  ill  there  are 
many  degrees,  and  many  kinds ;  and  men 
are  very  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  them ;  misled  by  their  passions, 
by  the  authority  of  the  multitude,  and  by 
other  causes. 

Wise  men,  in  all  ages,  have  reckoned  it 
a  chief  point  of  wisdom,  to  make  a  ri^ht 
estimate  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  me. 
They  have  laboured  to  discover  the  errors 
of  the  multitude  on  this  important  point, 
and  to  warn  others  against  them. 

The  ancient  moralists,  though  divided 
into  sects,  all  agreed  in  this — ^That  opinion 
has  a  mighty  influence  upon  what  we  com- 
monly account  the  goods  and  ills  of  life,  to 
alleviate  or  to  aggravate  them. 

The  Stoics  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  con- 
clude that  they  all  depend  on  opinion.  Ilirrm 
'T*ixn4>it  ivas  a  favourite  maxim  with  them. 

We  see,  indeed,  that  the  same  station  or 
condition  of  life,  which  makes  one  man 
happy,  makes  another  miserable,  and  to  a 
third  is  perfectly  indifferent.  We  see  men 
miserable  through  life,  from  vain  fears  and 
anxious  desires,  grounded  solely  upon  wrong 
opinions.  We  see  men  wear  themselves 
out  with  toilsome  days,  and  sleepless  nights, 
in  pursuit  of  some  object  which  they  never 
attain ;  or  which,  when  attained,  gives  little 
satisfaction,  perhaps  real  disgust. 

The  evils  of  life,  which  every  man  must 
feel,  have  a  very  different  effect  upon  dif- 
ferent men.  What  sinks  one  into  despair 
and  absolute  misery,  rouses  the  virtue  and 
magnanimity  of  another,  who  bears  it  as 
the  lot  of  humanity,  and  as  the  discipline  of 
a  wise  and  merciful  Father  in  heaven.  He 
rises  superior  to  adversity,  and  is  made 
wiser  and  better  by  it,  and,  consequently, 
happier.     [214] 

It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance,  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  to  have  just  opinions 
with  respect  to  good  and  evil ;  and,  surely, 
it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  correct  wrong 
opinions,  and  to  lead  us  into  those  that  are 
just  and  truei 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men^s  passions  and 
appetites  too  often  draw  them  to  act  con- 
trary to  their  cool  judgment  and  opinion  of 
what  is  best  for  them.  Video  meliora  pro- 
boque,  deteriora  aeqiwr^  is  the  case  in  every 
wilful  deviation  from  our  true  interest  and 
our  duty. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  man  is  self- 
condemned  ;  he  sees  that  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  brute  when  he  ought  to  have  acted  the 
part  of  a  man.  He  is  convinced  that 
reason  ought  to  have  restrained  his  passion, 
and  not  to  have  given  the  rein  to  it. 

When  he  feels  the  bad  effects  of  his  con- 


duct, he  imputes  them  to  himself,  and  would 
be  stung  with  remorse  for  his  foUy,  though 
he  had  no  account  to  make  to  a  superior 
Bebg.  He  has  sinned  against  himself,  and 
brought  upon  his  own  head  the  punishment 
which  his  folly  deserved. 

From  this  we  may  see  that  this  rational 
principle  of  a  regard  to  our  good  upon  the 
whole,  gives  us  the  conception  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  human  conduct,  at  least  of 
a  wise  and  a  foolish.  It  produces  a  kind  of 
self-approbation,  when  the  passions  and 
appetites  are  kept  in  their  due  subjection  to 
it ;  and  a  kind  of  remorse  and  compunction 
when  it  yields  to  them.     [216] 

In  these  respects,  this  principle  is  so 
similar  to  the  moral  principle,  or  Conscieneey 
and  so  interwoven  with  it,  that  both  are 
commonly  comprehended  under  the  name 
oi  Reason,  This  similarity  led  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  some  among  the 
modems,  to  resolve  conscience,  or  a  sense 
of  duty,  entirely  into  a  regard  to  what  is 
good  for  us  upon  the  whole. 

That  they  are  distinct  principles  of  action, 
though  both  lead  to  the  same  conduct  in 
life,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  conscience. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THB  TENDKNCY  OF  THIS  PRINCPLK. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wisest 
men,  in  all  ages,  that  this  principle,  of  a 
regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
man  duly  enlightened,  leads  to  the  practice 
of  every  virtue. 

This  was  acknowledged,  even  by  Epi- 
curus ;  and  the  best  moralists  among  the 
ancients  derived  all  the  virtues  from  this 
principle.  For,  among  them,  the  whole  of 
morals  was  reduced  to  this  question  ?  Wh€U 
is  the  greatest  good  $  or.  What  course  qf 
conduct  is  best  for  us  upon  the  whole  $ 

In  order  to  resolve  this  question,  thev 
divided  goods  into  three  ckisses :  the  goods 
of  the  body^^ihe  goods  qf  fortune  or  ejr- 
temal  goods^^^^nd  the  goods  of  the  mindy 
meaning,  by  the  kst,  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Comparing  these  different  classes  of  goods, 
they  shewed,  with  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  goods  of  the  mind  are,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  those  of  the  body  and  of  for- 
tune, not  only  as  they  have  more  dignity, 
are  more  durable,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
strokes  of  fortune,  but  chiefly  as  they  are 
the  only  goods  in  our  power,  and  which 
depend  wholly  on  our  conduct.     [216] 

Epicurus  himself  maintained,  that  the 
wise  man  may  be  happy  in  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind,  even  when  racked  with  pain 
and  struggling  with  adversity. 

They  observed  very  justly,  that  the  goods 
[214-216] 
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of  fortune,  and  eren  those  of  the  body,  de- 
pend mueh  on  opinion ;  and  that,  when  our 
opinion  of  them  is  duly  corrected  by  reason, 
we  shall  find  them  of  small  value  in  them- 
Belves. 
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How  can  he  be  happy  who  places  his 
happiness  in  things  which  it  is  not  in  his 


power  to  attain,  or  in  things  from  which, 
when  attained,  a  fit  of  sickness,  or  a  stroke 
of  fortune,  may  tear  him  asunder  ? 

The  value  we  put  upon  thingii,  and  our 
uneasiness  in  the  want  of  them,  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  our  desires ;  correct 
the  desire,  and  the  uneasiness  ceases. 

The  fear  of  the  evik  of  body  and  of  for- 
tune, is  often  a  greater  evil  than  the  things 
we  fear.  As  the  wise  man  moderates  his 
desires  by  temperance,  so,  to  real  or  ima- 
ginary dangers,  he  opposes  the  shield  of 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  which  raises 
him  above  himself,  and  makes  him  happy 
and  triumphant  in  those  moments  wherein 
others  are  most  miserable. 

These  oracles  of  reason  led  the  Stoics  so 
far  as  to  maintain— That  all  desires  and 
fears,  with  regard  to  things  not  in  our 
power,  ought  to  be  totally  eradicated ;  that 
virtue  is  the  only  good;  that  what  we  call 
the  goods  of  the  body  and  of  fortune,  are 
really  things  indifferent,  which  may,  accord- 
ing to  cireumstances,  prove  ^^ood  or  ill,  and, 
therefore^  have  no  intrinsic  ^dness  in 
themselves;  that  our  sole  busmess  ought 
to  be^  to  act  our  part  well,  and  to  do  what 
is  right,  without  the  least  concern  about 
things,  not  in  our  power,  which  we  ought, 
with  perfect  acquiescence,  to  leave  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  governs  the  world.  [21 7  J 
This  noble  and  elevated  conception  of 
human  wisdom  and  duty  was  taught  by 
Soctates,  free  from  the  extravagancies 
which  the  Stoics  afterwards  joined  with  it. 
We  see  it  in  the  "  Alcibiades'*  of  Plato,* 
fi^m  which  Juvenal  hath  taken  it  in  his 
tenth  satire,  and  adorned  it  with  the  graces 
of  poetry. 

*■  Omnibus  In  t«nli  qua  sunt  a  Oadibus  uaque    [1] 
Auroram  eC  Oaogen,  pauct  dignoicere  poMunt 
Vera  bona  atquelllla  multuni  diversa,  remota 
Errorla  nebula.    Quid  enlm  ratlonc  llmemus 
Aut  cupimus  f  Quid  tam  dextro  pede  concipls  ut  te 
Cboatus  noD  pomiteat  TOtique  peracti  P 

VU  CI80  optabant  homines  f    81  coniiHum  tIi,  [3Wi2 
Penmttes  Ipsls  ezpendera  numlnibua,  quid 
Conrenlat  nobis  rcbusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Nam  pro  jucundis  aptiailma  quaque  dabunt  DT. 
Carlor  est  Ulls  homo  qaam  sibi.    Nos  animorum 
Impulsu,  et  csBca  magnaque  cupidlne  ducti, 
Conjagium  petimus  partumque  uxoris ;  at  illls 
Kotum,  qui  puerl  qualisque  tutura  sit  uxor. 

iOraudum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sanaln  corpore  sana] 
^ortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  carcn'em. 
Qui  spatiam  r\tm  extremum  Inter  munera  poiiat 
Naturse,  qui  ferre  queac  quoscunque  labores, 

Sesciat  iraaci,  cupiat  nihil,  et  poUores 
lerculw  serumnas  eredat  ssBtosque  labores 
Et  Venere,  et  ccenis,  et  plumis,  BardanapalL 


♦  Tbe  Second  Akslblades :  which  Is  not  Plato'i  j  as 
can  be  shewn  on  grounds  apart  from  Its  Inferiority 
to  the  genuine  works  of  that  philosopher.— U. 
[■217-219] 


Honstro,  quod  Ipse  tibi  possls  dare :  semita  ocrte 
TranquillsB  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vltae. 
Nullum  numen  abesl  si  sit  prudentia }  nos  te 
Nos  lacirous,  Fortuna,  Deam,  coeloquc  locamua." 

Even  Horace,  in  his  serious  moments, 
falls  iato  this  system.     [218] 

<*  Nil  admirarl,  prope  res  est  una,  NumicI, 
Solaque  quse  possit  ocere  et  servare  beatum." 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  Stoical  system 
of  monUs,  even  when  we  think  that,  in 
some  points,  it  went  beyond  the  pitch  of 
human  nature.  The  virtue,  the  temperance, 
the  fortitude,  and  magnanimity  of  some 
who  sincerely  embraced  it,  amidst  all  the 
flattery  of  sovereign  power  and  the  luxury 
of  a  court,  will  be  everlasting  monuments 
to  the  honour  of  that  system,  and  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature. 

That  a  due  regard  to  what  is  best  for  us 
upon  the  whole,  in  an  enlightened  mind, 
leads  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  may 
be  argued  from  considering  what  we  think 
best  for  those  for  whom  we  have  the 
strongest  affection,  and  whose  good  we 
tender  as  our  own.  In  judging  for  our- 
selves, our  passions  and  appetites  are  apt  to 
bias  our  judgment ;  but  when  we  jud^  for 
others,  this  bias  is  removed,  and  we  judge 
impartially. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  a  wise  man  would 
widi  as  the  greatest  good  to  a  brother,  a 
son,  or  a  friend  ? 

Is  it  that  he  may  spend  his  life  in  a  con- 
stant round  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
fiire  sumptuously  every  day  ? 

No,  surely  ;  we  wish  him  to  be  a  man  of 
real  virtue  and  worth.  We  may  wish  for 
him  an  honourable  station  in  life ;  but  only 
with  this  condition,  that  he  acquit  himself 
honourably  in  it,  and  acquire  just  reputa- 
tion, by  being  useful  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind.  We  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  wish  him  honourably  to  undergo  the 
htbours  of  Hercules,  than  to  dissolve  in 
pleasure  with  Sardanapalus.     [219] 

Such  would  he  the  wish  of  every  man  of 
understanding  for  the  friend  whom  he  loves 
as  his  own  souL  Such  things,  therefore, 
he  judges  to  be  best  for  him  upon  the  whole ; 
and  if  he  judges  otherwise  for  himself,  it  is 
only  because  his  judgment  is  perverted  by 
animal  passions  and  desires. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  in  these 
three  chapters  amounts  to  this : — 

There  is  a  principle  of  action  in  men  that 
are  adult  and  of  a  sound  mind,  which,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  called  reason,  and  set  in 
opposition  to  the  animal  principles  which 
we  call  the  passions.  The  ultimate  object* 
of  this  principle  is  what  we  judge  to  be 
good  upon  the  whole.  This  is  not  the  ob- 
ject* ot  any  of  our  animal  principles ;  they 
being  all  directed    to  particular  objects, 

*  The  word  cbftd  should  not  be  used  for  aim  or  end, 
but  exclusively  for  i^,nf^^,<!l!:^(S^g^^ 
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without  any  oomparison  with  others,  or 
any  consideration  of  their  being  good  or  ill 
upon  the  whole. 

What  is  good  upon  the  whole  cannot  even 
be  conceiv^  without  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son, and  therefore  cannot  be  an  object*  to 
beioga  that  have  not  some  degree  of  rea- 
son. 

As  soon  as  we  have  the  conception  of 
this  object,*  we  are  led,  by  our  constitu- 
tion, to  desire  and  pursue  it.  It  justlpr 
claims  a  preference  to  all^objects  of  pursuit 
that  can  come  in  competition  with  it.  In 
preferring  it  to  any  gratification  that  op- 
poses it,  or  in  submitting  to  any  pain  or 
mortification  which  it  requires,  we  act  ac- 
cording to  reason ;  and  every  such  action  is 
accompanied  with  self-approbation  and  the 
approbation  of  mankind.  The  contrary  ac- 
tions are  accompanied  with  shame  and  self- 
condemnation  in  the  agent,  and  with  con- 
tempt in  the  spectator,  as  foolish  and  un- 
reasonable.    [220] 

The  right  application  of  this  principle  to 
our  conduct  requires  an  extensive  prospect 
of  human  life,  and  a  correct  judgment  and 
estimate  of  its  goods  and  evils,  with  re- 
spect to  their  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity, 
their  constancy  and  duration,  and  their  at- 
tainableness.  He  must  be  a  wise  man  in- 
deed, if  any  such  man  there  be,  who  can 
perceive,  in  every  instance,  or  even  in  every 
important  instance,  what  is  best  for  him 
upon  the  whole,  if  he  have  no  other  rule  to 
direct  his  conduct 

However,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
which  wise  men  have  been  able  to  form, 
this  principle  leads  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue.  It  leads  directly  to  the  virtues  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  FortitudCb 
And,  when  we  consider  ourselves  as  social 
creatures,  whose  happiness  or  misery  is  very 
much  connected  with  that  of  our  fellow- 
men;  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
many  benevolent  affections  planted  in  our 
constitution,  whose  exertions  make  a  capi- 
tal part  of  our  good  and  enjoyment :  from 
these  considerations,  this  principle  leads  us 
also,  though  more  indirectly,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  justice,  humanity,  and  all  the  social 
virtues. 

It  is  true,  that  a  regard  to  our  own  good 
cannot,  of  itself,  produce  any  benevolent 
affection.  But,  if  such  affections  be  a  part 
of  our  constitution,  and  if  the  exercise  of 
them  make  a  capital  part  of  our  happiness, 
a  regard  to  our  own  good  ought  to  lead  us 
to  cultivate  and  exercise  them,  as  every  be- 
nevolent affection  makes  the  good  of  others 
to  bo  our  own.     [221  ] 


*  Se«  the  last  note. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DBPECTS  OP  THIS  PRXNCIPLB. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this 
principle  of  action,  and  shewn  in  general 
the  tenor  of  conduct  to  which  it  leads,  I 
shall  conclude  what  relates  to  it,  by  point- 
ing out  some  of  its  defects,  if  it  be  supposed, 
as  it  has  been  by  some  philosophers,  to  be 
the  only  regulating  principle  of  human 
conduct. 

Upon  that  supposition,  it  would  neither 
be  a  sufficiently  plain  rule  of  conduct,  nor 
would  it  raise  the  human  character  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable, 
nor  would  it  yield  so  much  real  happiness 
as  when  it  is  joined  with  another  rational 
principle  of  action — ^to  wit,  a  disinterested 
regard  to  duty. 

First,  I  apprehend  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  can  never  attain  such  extensive 
views  of  human  life,  and  so  correct  a  judg- 
ment of  good  and  ill,  as  the  rischt  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  requires. 

The  authority  of  the  poet  before  quoted,* 
is  of  weight  in  this  point  "  Pauci  dignos- 
cer&  possunt  vera  bona,  remotA  erroris 
nebula."  The  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  concurs  with  the  strength  of  their 
passions  to  lead  them  into  error  in  this  most 
important  point 

Every  man,  in  his  calm  moments,  wishes 
to  know  what  is  best  for  him  on  the  whole, 
and  to  do  it  But  the  difficulty  of  discover- 
ing it  clearly,  amidst  such  variety  of  opinions 
and  the  importunity  of  present  desires, 
tempt  men  to  give  over  the  search,  and  to 
yield  to  the  present  inclination.     [222 1 

Though  philosophers  and  moralists  nave 
taken  much  laudable  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  mankind  in  this  great  point,  their 
instructions  are  known  to  few ;  they  have 
little  influence  upon  the  greater  part  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  known,  and  some- 
times little  even  upon  the  philosopher 
himself. 

Speculative  discoveries  gradually  spread 
from  the  knowing  to  the  ignorant,  and  dif- 
fuse themselves  over  all ;  so  that,  with  re- 
gard to  them,  the  world,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  still  be  growing  wiser.  But  the  errors 
of  men,  with  regard  to  what  is  truly  good 
or  ill,  after  being' discovered  and  refut^  in 
every  age,  are  still  prevalent 

Men  stand  in  need  of  a  sharper  monitor 
to  their  duty  than  a  dubious  view  of  distant 
good.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a 
present  sense  of  duty  has,  in  nuuiy  cases, 
a  stronger  influence  than  the  apprehension 
of  distant  good  would  have  of  itself.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  tliat  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  demerit  is  a  more  pungent  reprover 

'i'JuveDal.— H. 
Digitized  by  Vj  ^  ["920-229] 
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tluui  the  bare  apprehension  of  having  mis- 
taken our  true  interest. 

The  brave  soldier,  in  exposing  himself  to 
danger  and  death,  is  animated,  not  by  a 
cold  computation  of  the  good  and  the  ill,  but 
by  a  noble  and  elevated  sense  of  military 
duty. 

A  philosopher  shews,  by  a  copious  and 
just  induction,  what  is  our  real  good,  and 
what  our  ilL  But  this  kind  of  reasoning  is 
not  easily  apprehended  by  the  bulk  of  men. 
It  has  too  little  force  upon  their  minds  to 
resist  the  sophistry  of  the  passions.  Tliey 
are  apt  to  think  that,  if  such  rules  be  good 
in  the  general,  they  may  admit  of  particu- 
lar exceptions,  and  that  what  is  good  for 
the  greater  part,  may,  to  some  persons,  on 
account  of  particular  circumstances,  be  ilL 
Thus,  I  apprehend,  that,  if  we  had  no 
plainer  rule  to  direct  our  conduct  in  life 
than  a  regard  to  our  greatest  good,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be  fatally 
misled,  even  by  ignorance  of  the  road  to  it 
[223] 

Sewndbfj  Though  a  steady  pursuit  of  our 
o^n  real  good  may,  in  an  enlightened  mind, 
produce  a  kind  of  virtue  which  is  entitled 
to  some  degree  of  approbation,  yet  it  can 
never  produce  the  noblest  kind  of  virtue 
which  cUums  our  highest  love  and  esteem. 
I     We  account  him  a  wise  man  who  is  wise 
(for  himself;  and,  if  he  prosecutes  this  end 
[through  difficulties  and  temptations  that  lie 
{in  his  way,  his  character  is  far  superior  to 
.«piat  of  the  man  who,  having  the  same  end 
in  view,  is  continually  starting  out  of  the 
road  to  it  from  an  attachment  to  his  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  doing  every  day 
what  he  knows  he  shall  heartily  repent.    . 
Yet,  after  all,  this  wise   man,  whose 
thoughts  and  cares  are  all  centred  ulti- 
mately in  himself,  who  indulges  even  his 
social  affections  only  with  a  view  to  his  own 
good,  is  not  the  man  whom  we  cordially  love 
and  esteem. 

Like  a  cunning  merchant,  he  carries  his 
goods  to  the  best  market,  and  watches  every 
opportunity  of  putting  them  off  to  the  best 
account  He  does  well  and  wisely.  But 
it  is  for  himselfl  We  owe  him  nothing  upon 
this  account  Even  when  he  does  g^od  to 
/  others,  he  means  only  to  serve  himself;  and, 
therefore,  has  no  just  claim  to  their  grati- 
tude or  affection. 

This  surely,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  not  the 
noblest  kind,  but  a  low  and  mercenary  spe- 
cies of  it     It  can  neither  give  a  noble  ele- 
vation to  the  mind  that  possesses  it,  nor 
attract  the  esteem  and  love  of  others.  [  224  ] 
J     Our  cordial  love  and'esteem  is  due  only 
flto  the  man  whose  soul  is  not  contracted 
1 1  within  itself,  but  embraces  a  more  exten- 
llsive  object :  who  loves  virtue,  not  for  her 
I  (dowry  only,  but  for  her  own  sake:  whose 
If  benevolence  is  not  selfish,  but  generous  and 


disinterested :  who,  forgetful  of  himself,  has 
the  common  good  at  heart,  not  as  the  means 
only,  but  as  the  end ;  who  abhors  what  is 
base,  though  he  were  to  be  a  gainer  by  it ; 
and  loves  that  which  is  right,  although  he 
should  suffer  by  it 

Such  a  man  we  esteem  the  perfect  man, 
compared  with  whom  he  who  has  no  other 
aim  but  sood  to  himself  is  a  mean  and  des- 
picable <maracter. 

Disinterested  goodness  and  rectitude  is 
the  dory  of  the  Divine  Nature,  without 
which  he  might  be  an  object  of  fear  or  hope, 
but  not  of  true  devotion.  And  it  is  tho 
image  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  human 
character  that  is  the  glory  of  man. 

To  serve  God  and  be  useful  to  mankind, 
without  any  concern  about  our  own  good 
and  happiness,  is,  I  believe,  beyond  the 
pitch  of  hwnan  nature.  But  to  serve  Oo6l 
and  be  useful  to  men,  merely  to  obtain 
good  to  ourselves,  or  to  avoid  ill,  is  servility, 
and  not  that  liberal  service  which  true  de- 
votion and  real  virtue  require. 

Thirdly,  Though  one  might  be  apt  to 
think  that  he  has  the  best  chance  for  hap- 
piness who  has  no  other  end  of  his  deliber- 
ate actions  but  his  own  good,  yet  a  little 
consideration  may  satisfy  us  of  the  con- 
trary. 

A  concern  for  our  own  good  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple that,  of  itself,  gives  any  enjoyment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  fear,  and  care,  and  anxiety.  And 
these  concomitants  of  this  principle  often 
give  pain  and  uneasiness,  that  overbalance 
Uie  good  they  have  in  view.     [226] 

We  may  here  compare,  in  point  of  pre^ 
sent  happiness,  two  imaginary  characters  : 
The  first,  of  the  man  who  has  no  other  ulti- 
mate end  of  his  deliberate  actions  but  his 
own  good ;  and  who  has  no  regard  to  virtue 
or  duty,  but  as  the  means  to  that  end. 
The  second  character  is  that  of  the  man 
who  is  not  indifferent  with  regard  to  his 
own  good,  but  has  another  ultimate  end 
perfectly  consistent  with  it — to  wit,  a  dis- 
mterested  love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  sake, 
or  a  regard  to  duty  as  an  end. 

Comparing  these  two  characters  in  point 
of  happiness,  that  we  may  give  all  possible 
advantage  to  the  selfish  principle,  we  shall 
suppose  the  man  who  is  actuated  solely  by 
it,  to  be  BO  far  enlightened  as  to  see  it  his 
interest  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  the  world,  and  that  he  follows  the 
same  course  of  conduct  from  the  motive  of 
his  own  good  only,  which  the  other  does, 
In  a  great  measure,  or  in  some  measure, 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  rectitude 

We  put  the  case  so  as  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  persons  may  be,  not  in 
what  they  do,  but  in  the  motive  from  which 
they  do  it ;  and,  I  think,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  who  acts  from  the  noblest 
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•nd  most  ^nerous  motive,  will  hAve  mo«t 
happiness  in  his  condnct. 

The  one  labours  only  for  hire,  without 
any  love  to  the  work.  The  other  loves  the 
work,  and  thinks  it  the  noblest  and  most 
honourable  he  can  be  employed  in.  To 
the  first,  the  mortification  and  self-denial 
which  the  oouise  of  virtue  requires,  is  a 
grievous  task,  which  he  submits  to  only 
through  necessity.  To  the  other  it  is  vic- 
tory and  triumph,  in  the  most  honourable 
war&re.     [226] 

It  ought  farther  to  be  oonsidered^That 
although  wise  men  have  concluded  that 
virtue  is  the  only  road  to  happiness,  this 
conclusion  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the 
natural  respect  men  have  for  virtue,  and 
the  good  or  happiness  that  is  intrinsic  to  it 
and  arises  from  the  love  of  it.  If  we  sup- 
pose a  man,  ss  we  now  do,  altogether  des- 
titute of  this  principle,  who  considered 
vvtue  only  as  the  means  to  another  end, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
ever  take  it  to  be  the  road  to  happiness, 
\>ut  would  wander  for  ever  seddng  this 
object,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  road  of  duty  is  so  plain  that  the 
man  who  seeks  it  with  an  upright  heart 
cannot  greatly  err  from  it  But  the  road 
to  happiness,  if  that  be  supposed  the  only 
end  our  nature  leads  us  to  pursue,  would 
be  found  daik  and  intricate,  full  of  snares 
and  dangers,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trodden 
without  fear,  and  care,  and  perplexity. 

The  happy  man,  therefore,  is  not  he 
whose  happiness  is  his  only  care,  but  he 
who,  with  perfect  resignation,  leaves  the 
care  of  his  happiness  to  him  who  made 
him,  while  he  pursues  with  ardour  tiie  road 
of  his  duty. 

This  gives  an  elevation  to  his  mind, 
which  is  real  happiness.  Instead  of  care, 
and  fear,  and  anxiety,  and  disappointment, 
it  brings  joy  and  triumph.  It  gives  a  relish 
to  every  good  we  enjoy,  and  brings  good 
out  of  evil. 

And  as  no  man  can  be  indifferent  about 
his  happiness,  the  good  man  has  the  con- 
solation to  know  that  he  consults  hia  hap- 
piness most  effectually  when,  without  any 
painful  anxiety  about  future  events,  he  does 
his  duty. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears— That,  although 
a  regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  be  a 
rational  principle  in  man,  yet  if  it  be  sup- 
posed the  only  regulating  principle  of  our 
conduct,  it  would  be  a  more  uncertain  rule, 
it  would  give  far  less  perfection  to  the 
human  character,  and  far  lees  happiness, 
than  when  joined  with  another  lational  prin- 
ciple—to wit,  a  re^rd  to  duty.     [227] 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THI  NOTION  OP  DUTY,  RBCTITUDB,  MORAL 
OBLIGATION. 

A  BxiNO  endowed  with  the  animal  prin- 
ciples of  action  only,  may  be  capable  of 
being  trained  to  certain  purposes  by  dis- 
cipline, as  we  see  many  brute-animals  are, 
but  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  being 
governed  by  law. 

The  subject  of  biw  must  have  the  con- 
ception of  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  wluch, 
without  some  degree  of  reason,  he  cannot 
havcb  He  must  likewise  have  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  obey  the  law,  even  when  his 
strongest  animal  desires  draw  him  the  con- 
trary way. 

This  inducement  may  be  a  sense  of  in- 
teresif  or  a  sense  of  duty,  or  both  concur- 
ring. 

These  are  the  only  principles  I  am  able 
to  conceive,  which  can  reasonably  induce  a 
man  to  regulate  all  his  actions  according  to 
a  certain  general  rule  or  law.  They  may 
therefore  be  justly  called  the  rational  prin- 
ciples of  action,  since  they  can  have  no 
place  but  in  a  beinff  endowed  with  reason, 
and  since  it  is  by  them  only  that  man  is 
capable  either  of  political  or  of  moral  go- 
vernment* 

Without  them  human  life  would  be  like 
a  ship  at  sea  without  hands,  left  to  be 
carried  by  winds  and  tides  as  they  happei^ 
It  bdongs  to  the  rational  part  of  our  nature 
to  intend  a  certain  pert,  as  the  end  of  the 
voyage  of  life ;  to  take  the  advantage  of 
win£  and  tides  when  they  are  favourable, 
and  to  bear  up  asainst  them  when  they  are 
unfavourable.     [228] 

.  A  sense  of  interest  may  induce  us  to  do 
Ithis,  when  a  suitable  reward  is  set  beforo 
lus.  But  there  is  a  nobler  principle  in  the 
iconstitution  of  man,  which,  in  many  cases, 
[gives  a  clearer  and  more  certain  rule  of 
conduct,  than  a  regard  merely  to  interest 
would  give,  and  a  principle,  without  which 
man  would  not  be  a  moral  agent. 

A  man  is  prudent  when  he  consults  his 
real  interest ;  but  he  cannot  be  virtuous,  if 
he  has  no  regard  to  duty. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  this  regard 
to  Duty  as  a  rational  principle  of  action 
in  man,  and  as  that  principle  alone  by 
which  he  is  capable  either  of  virtue  or 
vice. 

I  shall  first  offer  some  observations  with 
regard  to  the  general  notion  qf  duty,  and 
t/«  contrary,  or  of  right  and  tvrong  in  human 
conduct,  and  then  consider,  how  we  come  to 
judge  and  determine  certain  things  in  Au- 
man  conduct  to  be  rightf  and  othere  to  be 
wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  or  conception 
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of  Daijr,  I  take  it  to  be  too  Bimple  to  admit 
of  a  logical  definition. 

We  can  define  it  only  hj  synonymous 
words  or  phrases,  or  by  its  properties  and 
necessary  concomitant^  as  when  we  say 
that  it  is  irAoi  we  ought  to  do — whai  i»  fair 
mmd  honest — what  it  approvable'-what  every 
flBom  profnses  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct'^ 
what  aU  ntten  jpraM»— and,  what  ie  in  itself 
ImtddUey  though  no  man  should  praise  it, 

I  obserre,  in  the  nesft  place,  That  the 
notion  of  duty  cannot  be  resolired  into  that 
of  interest,  or  what  is  most  for  our  happi- 


Bvery  man  may  be  satisfied  of  this  who 
attends  to  his  own  conceptions,  and  the 
language  of  all  mankind  shews  it.  When 
I  say.  This  is  my  interest,  I  mean  one  thing ; 
when  I  say.  It  is  my  duty,  I  mean  another 
thing.  And,  though  the  same  course  of 
action,  when  rightly  understood,  may  be 
both  my  duty  and  my  interest,  the  concep- 
tions are  very  different  Both  are  reason- 
able motives  to  action,  but  quite  distinct  in 
their  nature. 

I  presume  it  will  be  g^nted,  that,  in  every 
man  of  real  worth,  there  is  a  principle  of 
honour,  a  regard  to  what  is  honourable  or 
dishonourable,  very  distinct  from  a  regard 
to  his  interest.  It  is  folly  in  a  man  to  dis- 
regard his  interest,  but  to  do  what  is  dis- 
honourable, is  baseness.  The  first  may 
move  our  pity,  or,  in  some  cases,  our  con- 
tempt; but  the  last  provokes  our  indigna- 


Ab  these  two  principles  are  different  in 
their  nature,  and  not  resolvable  into  one, 
so  the  principle  of  honour  is  evidently  supe- 
rior in  dignity  to  that  of  interest 

No  man  would  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of 
honour  who  should  plead  his  interest  to 
justify  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  dis- 
honourable; but  to  sacrifice  interest  to 
honour  never  costs  a  blush. 

It  hkewise  will  be  allowed  by  every  man 
of  honour,  that  this  principle  is  not  to  be- 
resolved  into  a  regard  to  our  reputation 
among  men,  otherwise  the  man  of  honour 
would  not  deserve  to  be  trusted  in  the  dark. 
He  would  have  no  aversion  to  lie,  or  cheat, 
or  play  the  coward,  when  he  had  no  dread 
of  being  discovered     [230] 

I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  every 
man  of  real  honour  feels  an  abhorrence  of 
certain  actions,  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves base,  and  feels  an  obligation  to  cer- 
tain other  actions,  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves what  honour  requires,  and  this  in- 
dependently of  any  connderation  of  interest 
or  reputation. 

This  IS  an  immediate  moral  obligation. 
This  principle  of  honour,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  who  pretend  to  character, 
is  only  another  name  for  what  we  call  a 
regard  to  duty,  to  rectitude,  to  propriety  of 


conduct*  It  is  a  moral  obligation  which 
obliges  a  man  to  do  certain  things  because 
they  are  right,  and  not  to  do  other  things 
because  they  are  wrong. 

Ask  the  nmn  of  honour  why  he  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  ? 
The  very  question  shocks  him.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  needs  any  other  inducement  to 
do  it  but  the  principle  of  honour,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  no  honour,  no  worth,  and 
deserves  no  esteem. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  principle  in  man, 
which,  when  he  acts  according  to  it,  gives 
him  a  consciousness  of  worth,  and,  when  he 
acts  contrary  to  it,  a  sense  of  demerit 

From  thevarieties  of  education,  of  fashion, 
of  prejudices,  and  of  habits,  men  may  dif- 
fer much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  principle,  and  of  what  it  com- 
mands and  forbids ;  but  the  notion  of  it,  as 
far  as  it  is  carried,  is  the  same  in  all.  It 
is  that  which  gives  a  man  real  worth,  and 
is  the  object  of  moral  approbation.    [23 1  ] 

Men  of  rank  call  it  honour,  and  too  often 
confine  it  to  certain  virtues  that  are  thought 
most  essential  to  their  rank.  The  vulgar 
call  it  honesty^  probity,  virtue,  conscience. 
Philosophers  have  given  it  the  names  of 
the  moral  sense,  (he  moral  faculty,  rectitude. 

The  universality  of  this  principle  in  men 
that  are  grown  up  to  years  of  understand- 
ing and  reflection,  is  evident  The  words 
that  express  it,  the  names  of  the  virtues 
which  it  commands,  and  of  the  vices  which 
it  forbids,  the  <m^A/>and  ought  no/ which 
express  its  dictates,  make  an  essential  part 
of  every  language.  The  natural  affections 
of  respect  to  worthy  characters,  of  resent- 
ment of  injuries,  of  gratitude  for  favours, 
of  indignation  against  the  worthless,  are 
parts  of  the  human  constitution  which  sup- 
pose a  right  and  a  wrong  in  conduct  Many 
transactions  that  are  found  necessary  in 
the  rudest  societies  go  upon  the  same  sup- 
position. In  all  testimony,  in  all  promises, 
and  m  all  contracts,  there  is  necessarily  im- 
plied a  moral  obligation  on  one  party,  and 
a  trust  in  the  other,  grounded  upon  this 
obligation. 

The  variety  of  opinions  among  men  in 
points  of  morality,  is  not  greater,  but,  as  I 
apprehend,  much  less  than  in  speculative 
points;  and  this  variety  is  as  easily  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  common  causes  of 
error,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  so 
that  it  is  not  more  evident,  that  there  is  a 
real  distinction  between  true  and  false,  in 
matters  of  speculation,  than  that  there  is  a 
real  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in 
human  conduct 

Mr  Hume*s  authority,  if  there  were  any 
need  of  it,  is  of  weight  in  this  matter,  be- 

*  ThU  would  be  true  were  the  tcnn  Honmtr  utcd 
In  Engiiih  in  tb«  same  totltude  m  Cho  Lalio  term 
Ucnenum.'^H,  ,     .»,  ,.  i.,^ 
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cause  he  was  not  wont  to  go  raflhly  into 
vulgar  opinions. 

"  Those,"  says  he,  "  who  have  denied 
the  reality  of  moral  dLstinctions,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants" 
(who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions  they 
defend,  but  engage  in  the  controversy,  from 
affectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  or 
from  a  desire  of  shewing  wit  and  ingenuity 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind) ;  *'  nor  is  it 
conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could 
ever  seriously  believe  that  all  characters 
and  actions  were  alike  entitled  to  the  regard 
and  affection  of  every  one.     [232] 

'*  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so 
great,  he  must  often  be  touched  with  the 
images  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  let  his  pre- 
judices be  ever  so  obstinate,  he  must  observe 
that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  impres- 
sions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  con- 
vindng  an  antagonist  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave 
him  to  himself.  For,  finding  that  nobody 
keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him,  it  is 
probable  he  will  at  last,  of  himself,  from 
mere  weariness,  come  over  to  the  side  of 
common  sense  and  reason.*'  [Principles  of 
Morais,  §  I.] 

AVhat  we  call  right  and  honourable  in 
human  conduct,  was,  by  the'aneients,  called 
honettum,  W  »«x^  (*f^'  '^  mymS$f,B3ad  ««a« 
mAymStf] ;  of  which  Tully  says,  "  Quod  vere 
dicimus,  etiamsi  a  nuUo  laudetur,  natura 
esse  Uudabile."     [De  Officiisy  L.  I.  c.  iv.] 

All  the  ancient  sects,  except  the  Epi- 
cureans, distinguished  the  honettum  from 
the  utile,  as  we  distinguish  what  is  a  man's 
duty  from  what  ia  his  interest. 

The  word  officiumy  ««^jmv,  extended  both 
to  the  honestum  and  the  utile :  so  that  every 
reasonable  action,  proceeding  either  from  a 
sense  of  duty  or  a  sense  of  interest,  was 
called  qjfficium, "  It  is  defined  by  Cicero  to 
be — "  Id  quod  cur  factum  sit  ratio  proba- 
bills  reddi  potest. "t  We  commonly  render 
it  by  the  word  dutyt  but  it  is  more  extensive ; 
for  the  word  duty,  in  the  English  language, 
I  think,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  what 
the  ancients  called  honestunuX  Cicero,  and 
Pansetius  before  him,  treating  of  offices, 
first  point  out  those  that  are  grounded  upon 
the  honettum,  and  next  those  that  are 
grounded  upon  the  utile. 

The  most  ancient  philosophical  system 
concerning  the  principles  of  action  in  the 
human  mind,  and,  I  think,  the  most  agree- 
able to  nature,  is  that  which  we  find  in 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  Pythago- 

*  The  Stoic«  divided  xhOHm^p  fqfflciumj  into 
xarifOatfjM  (recte  /actum— <ibnautuM,  iiw  per/ec. 
(Mm,  qffieium),  and  imSr^tv  /xig-u  (commune,  site 
medium^  qfflcium.)'-  H. 

t  lliU  defluUion  does  not  apply  to  ««0qx«r  or  ^. 
civan^  In  general,  but  onlyto  *mS^ifrfAJirt^  qfficium 
commune.    See  Cicero  De  Officii**  1*  1.  e.  lit  -H. 

X  That  is,  it  It  limited  to  the  Mttri^uM,  or  per/ec- 
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reans,*  and  which  is  adopted  by  Plato,  and 
explained  in  some  of  his  dialogues.     [233] 

According  to  this  system,  there  is  a  lead- 
ing principle  in  the  soul,  which,  like  the 
supreme  power  in  a  commonwealth,  has 
authority  and  right  to  govern.  This  lead- 
ing principle  they  called  Beaton.  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  men  that  are  adult  from 
brutes,  idiots,  and  infants.  The  inferior 
principles,  which  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  leading  principle,  are  our  passions  and 
appetites,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
the  brutes. 

Cicero  adopts  this  system,  and  expresses 
it  well  in  few  words.  "  Duplex  euim  est 
vis  animorum  atque  natures.  Una  pars  in 
appetitu  posita  est,  qu89  est  i(f^  grsece, 
quse  hommem  hue  et  illuc  rapit ;  altera  in 
ratione,  quee  docet,  et  explenat  quid  facien- 
dum fugiendumve  sit.  Ita  fit  ut  ratio 
prsesit  appetitus  obtemperet."_[Z>«  Q^- 
ciit,  L.  I.  c.  28.1 

This  division  of  our  active  principles  can 
hardly,  indeed,  be  accounted  a  discovery  of 
philosophy,  because  it  has  been  common  to 
the  unlearned  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
seems  to  be  dictated  by  the  common'  sense 
of  mankind. 

What  I  would  now  observe  concerning 
this  common  division  of  our  active  powers, 
is,  that  the  leading  principle,  which  is  called 
HeatoH,  comprehends  both  a  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  honotirable,  and  a  regard  to 
our  Imppiness  upon  the  whole. 

Although  these  be  really  two  distinct 
principles  of  action,  it  is  very  natural  to 
comprehend  them  under  one  name,  because 
both  are  leading  principles,  both  suppose 
the  use  of  Reason,  and,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, both  lead  to  the  same  couree  of  lii'e. 
They  are  like  two  fountains,  whose  streams 
unite  and  run  in  the  same  channel. 
^  When  a  man,  on  one  occasion,  consults 
his  real  happiness  in  things  not  inconsistent 
with  his  duty,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
solicitation  of  appetite  or  passion;  and 
when,  on  another  occasion,  without  any 
selfish  consideration,  he  does  what  is  right 
and  honourable,  because  it  is  so — in  both 
these  cases,  he  acts  reasonably ;  every  man 
approves  of  his  conduct,  and  calls  it  reason- 
able, or  according  to  reason.     [234] 

So  that,  when  we  speak  of  reason  as  a 
principle  of  action  in  man,  it  incfudes  a  re- 
gard both  to  the  honettum  and  to  the  utile. 
Both  are  combined  imder  one  name ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  dictates  of  both,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  were  combined  under  tho 
name  qffieium,  and  in  the  Greek   under 

If  we  examine  the  abstract  notion  of 


*  Which  are,  however,  all  spurious,  and  written 
long  subsequently  to  Plato.  The  moral  system  of 
these  fragments  is  also  principally  accommodated  to 
that  of  Aristotle.-H. 
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Daty,  or  Moral  01>ligntion,  it  appears  to  be 
neither  any  real  quality  of  the  action  con- 
sidered by  itself,  nor  of  the  agent  con- 
sidered without  respect  to  the  action,  but  a 
certain  relation  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

When  we  say  a  man  ought  to  do  such  a 
thing,  the  ougUty  which  expresses  the  moral 
obligation,  has  a  respect,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  person  who  ought ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  action  which  he  ought  to  do.  Those 
two  oorrehites  are  essential  to  every  moral 
obligation ;  take  away  either,  and  it  has  no 
existence.  So  that,  if  we  seek  the  place  of 
moral  obligation  among  the  categories,  it 
belongs  to  the  category  of  relatioTt,* 

There  are  many  relations  of  things,  of 
which  we  have  the  most  distinct  conception, 
without  being  able  to  define  them  logically. 
Equality  and  proportion  are  relations  be- 
tween quantities,  which  every  man  under- 
stands, but  no  man  can  define. 

Moral  obligation  is  a  relation  of  its  own 
kind,  which  every  man  understands,  but  is, 
perhaps,  too  simple  to  admit  of  logical  de- 
finition. Like  all  other  relations,  it  may  be 
changed  or  annihilated  by  a  change  in  any 
of  the  two  related  things — I  mean  the  agent 
or  the  action.     [235] 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point 
out  briefly  the  circumstances,  both  in  the 
action  and  in  the  agent,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  constitute  moral  obligation.  The 
universal  agreement  of  men  in  these,  shews 
that  they  have  one  and  the  same  notion  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  action,  it  must  be  a 
voluntary  action,  or  prestation  of  the  per- 
son obliged,  and  not  of  another.  There 
can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  a  man  to 
be  six  feet  high.  Nor  can  I  be  under  a 
moral  obligation  that  another  person  should 
do  such  a  thing-  His  actions  must  be  im- 
puted to  himself,  and  mine  only  to  me, 
either  for  praise  or  blame. 

I  need  hardly  mention,  that  a  person  can 
be  under  a  moral  obligation,  only  to  things 
within  the  sphere  of  his  natural  power. 

As  to  the  party  obliged,  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  an 
inanimate  thing.  To  speak  of  moral  obli- 
gation upon  a  stone  or  a  tree  is  ridiculous, 
because  it  contradicts  every  man's  notion 
of  moral  obligation. 

The  person  obliged  must  have  under- 
standing and  will,  and  some  degree  of  active 
power.  He  must  not  only  have  the  natural 
faculty  of  understanding,  but  the  means  of 
knowing  his  obligation.  An  invincible 
ignorance  of  this  destroys  all  moral  obligation. 

The  opinion  of  the  agent  in  doing  the 


*  Tbo  Micients  rightly  foandcd  tbc  xmXiv  or  honutum 
on  the  rftVtfv  or  deeontm  ,•  that  U,  they  considered  an 
action  to  be  vinuou*  which  wai  perrorroed  in  har. 
mony  with  the  cclationf  neceiury  and  accidental  of 
the  agenc— II. 


[235-237] 


action  gives  it  its  moral  denomination.  If 
he  does  a  materially  good  action,  without 
any  belief  of  its  being  good,  but  from  some 
other  principle,  it  is  no  gooid  action  in  him. 
And  if  he  does  it  with  the  belief  of  its  being 
iU,  it  is  ill  in  him.     [236] 

Thus,  if  a  man  should  give  to  his  neigh- 
bour a  potion  which  he  really  believes  will 
poison  him,  but  which,  in  the  event,  proves 
salutary,  and  does  much  good;  in  moral 
estimation,  he  is  a  poisoner,  and  not  a  bene- 
factor. 

These  qualifications  of  the  action  and  of 
the  agent,  in  moral  obligation,  are  self- 
evident  ;  and  the  agreement  of  all  men  in 
them  shews  that  all  men  have  the  same 
notion,  and  a  distinct  notion  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  THB  SBNSB  OF  DUTV. 

We  are  next  to  consider,  how  we  learn 
to  judge  and  determine,  that  this  is  right, 
and  that  is  wrong. 

The  abstract  notion  of  moral  good  and 
ill  would  be  of  no  use  to  direct  our  life,  if 
we  had  not  the  power  of  applying  it  to  par- 
ticular actions,  and  determining  what  is 
morally  good,  and  what  is  morally  ill. 

Some  philosophers^  ^Hh  wh"*Ti  T  flgrtr 
aacrihfl  ^^yia  tn  mi  yrurinal  power  or  faculty 
in  mm  whirh  thty  ««'■  ***'*-^laral  SfnsSj 

thPt  Mqral  Fa^ruUftj  ConscieruiP,  Others  think 

that  our  moral  sentiments  may  be  account- 
ed for  without  supposing  any  original  sense 
or  faculty  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
go  into  very  d£fierent  systems  to  account 
for  them. 

I  am  not,  at  present,  to  take  any  notice 
of  those  systems,  because  the  opinion  first 
mentioned  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truth ;  to 
wit,  That,  by  an  original  power  of  the  mind, 
when  we  come  to  years  of  imderstanding 
and  reflection,  we  not  only  have  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  perceive 
certain  things  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be 
wrong.     [237] 

The  name  of  the  Moral  Sense,  though 
more  frequently  given  to  Conscience  since 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr  Hutcheson  wrote, 
is  not  new.  The  eenstu  recti  et  honesH,  is 
a  phrase  not  unfrequent  among  the  ancients ; 
neither  is  the  sense  ofduty,  among  us. 

It  has  got  this  name  of  sense,  no  doubt, 
from  some  analogy  which  it  is  conceived  to 
bear  to  the  external  senses.  And,  if  we 
have  just  notions  of  the  office  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  the  analogy  is  very  evident,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  take  offence,  as  some 
have  done,  at  the  name  of  the  moral  sense  * 


■*  On  the  term  Saw  for  Intettigmce»  see  NotefA. 
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Tbe  offence  taken  at  this  name  seems  to 
be  owing  to  this,  That  philosophers  have 
degraded  the  senses  too  much,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  most  important  part  of  their 
office. 

We  are  taught,  that,  by  the  senses,  we 
have  only  certain  ideas  which  we  could  not 
have  otherwise.  They  are  represented  as 
powers  by  which  we  have  sensations  and 
ideas,  not  as  powers  by  which  we  judge. 

This  notion  of  the  senses  I  take  to  be 
very  lame,  and  to  contradict  what  nature  and 
accurate  reflection  teach  concerning  theni. 

A  man  who  has  totally  lost  the  sense  of 
seeing,  may  retain  very  distinct  notions  of 
the  various  colours ;  but  he  cannot  judge  of 
colours,  because  he  has  lost  the  sense  by 
which  alone  he  could  judge.  By  my  eyes 
I  not  only  have  the  ideas  of  a  square  and  a 
circle,  but  I  perceive  this  suriace  to  be  a 
square,  that  to  be  a  circle.    [2381 

By  m  V  ear,  I  not  only  have  the  idea  of 
sounds,  loud  and  soft,  acute  and  grave,  but 
I  immediately  perceive  and  judge  this  sound 
to  be  loud,  that  to  be  soft,  this  to  be  acute, 
that  to  be  grave.  Two  or  more  synchron- 
ous sounds  I  perceive  to  be  concordant, 
others  to  be  discordant. 

These  are  judgments  of  the  senses.* 
They  have  always  been  caUed  and  accounted 
such,  by  those  whose  minds  are  not  tinc- 
tured by  philosophical  theories.  They  are 
the  immediate  testimony  of  nature  by  our 
senses ;  and  we  are  so  constituted  by 
nature,  that  we  must  receive  their  testi- 
mony, for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is 
given  by  our  senses. 

In  vain  do  sceptics  endeavonr  to  over- 
turn this  evidence  by  metaphysical  reason- 
ing. Thoujgh  we  should  not  be  able  to 
answer  their  arguments,  we  believe  our 
senses  still,  and  rest  our  most  important 
concerns  upon  their  testimony. 

If  this  be  a  just  notion  of  our  external 
senses,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  our  moral  faculty 
may,  1  think,  without  impropriety,  be  called 
the  Moral  Sense, 

In  its  dignity  it  is,  without  doubt,  far  su- 
perior to  every  other  power  of  the  mind; 
but  there  is  this  analogy  between  it  and  the 
external  senses.  That,  as  by  them  we  have 
not  only  the  original  conceptions  of  the 
various  qualities  of  bodies,  but  the  original 
judgment  that  this  body  has  such  a  quality, 
that  such  another ;  so  by  our  moral  faculty, 
we  have  both  the  original  conceptions  of 

*  Rather,  these  are  judgmentf,  of  which  the  mate. 
ruOt  and  the  condition  are  afforded  by  aense.  It  U, 
no  doutit,  true  that  there  can  be  no  wntitlve  percep. 
tion  without  Judgment,  because  there  can,  in  ftct,  be 
no  coDwlouBneis  without  Judgment.  But  it  li  not 
more  reMonable  to  identify  lenfe  with  judgment,  be. 
caute  the  former  cannot  ex  tot  without  an  act  of 
the  latter,  than  it  would  be  to  identify  the  side* 
and  angles  of  a  mathematical  figure,  because  sides 
and  angles  cannot  exist  apart  from  each  othcr.«.H. 


right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  of  merit  l 
demerit,  and  the  original  judgments  tht. 
this  conduct  is  right,  that  is  wrong ;  that 
this  character  has  worth,  that  demerit. 

The  testimony  of  our  moral  faculty,  like 
that  of  the  external  senses,  is  the  testimony 
of  nature,  and  we  have  the  same  reason  to 
rely  upon  it.     [239] 

The  truths  immediately  testified  by  the  ex- 
ternal senses  are  the  first  prindples  from 
which  we  reason,  with  regard  to  the  material 
world,  and  from  which  all  our  knowledge 
of  it  IE  deduced. 

The  truths  immediately  testified  by  our 
moral  faculty,  are  the  first  principles  of  all 
moral  reasoning,  from  whidi  all  our  know- 
ledge of  our  duty  must  be  deduced. 

By  moral  reasoning,  I  understand  all 
reasoning  that  is  brought  to  prove  that  such 
conduct  is  right,  and  deserving  of  moral 
approbation ;  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  or  that  it 
is  indifferent,  and,  in  itself,  neither  morally 
good  nor  UL 

I  think,  all  we  can  properly  call  moral 
judgments,  are  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
these,  as  aJl  human  actions,  considered  in 
a  moral  view,  are  either  good,  or  bad,  or 
indifferent. 

I  know  the  term  moral  reaaonmg  is  often 
used  by  good  writers  in  a  more  extensive 
sense ;  but,  as  the  reasoning  I  now  speak 
of  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  distinct  from  all 
others,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct name,  I  take  the  liberty  to  limit  the 
name  of  moral  reasoning  to  this  kind. 

Let  it  be  understood,  therefore,  that  in 
the  reasoning  I  call  moral,  the  conclusion 
always  is,  That  something  in  the  conduct 
of  moral  agents  is  good  or  bad,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree,  or  indifierent 

All  reasoning  must  be  grounded  on  first 
principles.  This  holds  in  moral  reasoning, 
as  in  all  other  kinds.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  in  morals,  as  in  all  other  sciences, 
first  or  self-evident  principles,  on  which  all 
moral  reasoning  is  grounded,  and  on  which 
it  ultimately  rests.  From  such  self-evident 
principles,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  syn- 
thetically with  regard  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  life;  and  particular  duties  or  virtues 
may  be  traced  back  to  such  principles,  ana- 
lytically. But,  without  such  principles,  we 
can  no  more  establish  any  conclusion  in 
morals,  than  we  can  build  a  castle  in  the 
air,  without  any  foundation.     [240] 

An  example  or  two  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  morals.  That  we 
ought  not  to  do  to  another  what  we  should 
think  wrong  to  be  done  to  us  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  man  is  not  capable  of 
perceiving  this  in  his  cool  moments,  when 
he  reflects  seriously,  he  is  not  a  moral 
agent,  nor  is  he  capable  of  being  convinced 
of  it  by  reasoning.        .     .  ,.  ». 
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From  what  topic  c&n  you  reason  with 
8Dch  a  man  ?  You  may  possibly  eonrinoe 
him  by  reasoning,  that  it  is  bis  interest  to 
obserre  this  rule ;  but  this  is  not  to  convince 
him  that  it  is  his  duty.  To  reason  about 
jufliiee  with  a  man  who  sees  nothing  to  be 
just  or  unjust,  or  about  beneyolence  with 
a  man  who  sees  nothing  in  beneyolenee 
preferable  to  malice,  is  hke  reasoning  with 
a  blind  man  about  colour,  or  with  a  deaf 
man  about  sound. 

It  is  a  question  in  morals  that  admits  of 
reasoning,  Whether,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
a  man  ought  to  have  only  one  wife  ? 

We  reason  upon  this  question,  by  bal< 
anciog  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
the  family,  and  to  society  in  general,  that 
naturally  consequent  both  upon  monosa 
and  polygamy.     And,  if  it  can  be  shewi 
that  the  advantages  are  greatly  upon  thj 
side  of  monogamy,  we  think  the  point 
determined. 

But,  if  a  man  does  not  perceive  that  he 
ought  to  regard  the  good  of  society,  and  the 
good  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  reasoning 
can  have  no  effect  up9n  him,  because  he 
denies  the  first  principle  upon  which  it  is 
grounded. 

Suppose,  again,  that  we  reason  for  mono- 
gamy from  ike  intention  of  nature,  dis- 
covered by  the  proportion  of  males  and  of 
females  that  are  bom — a  proportion  which 
conesponda  perfectly  with  monogamy,  but 
by  no  means  with  polygamy — ^this  argu- 
ment can  have  no  weight  with  a  man 
who  does  not  perceive  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  regard  to  the  intention  of  nature. 
1241] 

Thus  we  shall  find  that  all  moral  reason- 
ings rest  upon  one  or  more  first  principles 
of  morals,  whose  truth  is  immediately  per- 
ceived without  reasoning,  by  all  men  come 
to  years  of  understandiog. 

And  this  indeed  is  common  to  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  that  deserves 
the  name  of  science.  There  must  be  first 
principles  proper  to  that  science,  by  which 
the  whole  superstructure  is  supported. 

The  first  principles  of  all  the  sciences, 
must  be  tlie  immediate  dictates  of  our  na- 
tural faculties ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  we 
ahould  have  any  other  evidence  of  their 
truth.  And  in  different  sciences  the  facul- 
ties which  dictate  their  first  principles  are 
veiy  different 

Thus,  in  astronomy  and  in  optics,  in 
which  such  wonderful  dbcoveries  have  been 
made,  that  the  unlearned  can  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  within  the  reach  of  human 
capacity,  the  first  principles  are  phsenome- 
na  attested  solely  by  that  little  organ  the 
human  eye.  If  we  dbbelieve  its  report, 
the  whole  of  those  two  noble  fabrics  of  sci- 
ence, falls  to  pieces  like  the  visions  of  the 
sight. 


The  principles  of  music  all  depend  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  ear.  The  principles 
of  natural  philosophy,  upon  the  facts  at- 
tested by  the  senses.  The  principles  of 
mathematics,  upon  the  necessary  relations 
of  quantities  considered  abstractly-^such 
as,  That  equal  quantities  added  to  equal 
quantities  make  equal  sums,  and  the  like ; 
which  necessary  relations  are  immediately 
perceived  by  the  understanding.     [242] 

The  science  of  politics  borrows  its  prin- 
ciples from  what  we  know  by  experience  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  man.  We 
consider  not  what  he  ought  to  be,  but  what 
he  is,  and  thence  conclude  what  part  he 
will  act  in  different  situations  and  circum- 
stances. From  such  principles  we  reason 
concerning  the  causes  and  effects  of  differ^ 
ent  forms  of  government,  laws,  customs, 
and  manners.  If  man  were  either  a  more 
perfect  or  a  more  imperfect,  a  better  or  a 
worse,  creature  than  he  is,  politics  would 
be  a  different  scienqp  from  what  it  is. 

The  first  principles  of  morals  are  the  im- 
mediate dictates  of  the  moral  faculty.  They 
shew  us,  not  what  man  is,  but  what  he 
ought  to  ba  Whatever  is  immediately 
perceived  to  be  just,  honest,  and  honour- 
able, in  human  conduct,  carries  moral  ob- 
ligation along  with  it,  and  the  contrary  car- 
ries demerit  and  blame ;  and,  from  those 
moral  obligations  that  are  immediately  per- 
ceived, all  other  moral  obligations  must  be 
deduced  by  reasoning. 

He  that  will  judge  of  the  colour  of  an 
object,  must  consult  his  eyes,  in  a  good 
light,  when  there  is  no  medium  or  contigu- 
ous objects  that  may  give  it  a  false  tinge. 
But  in  vain  will  he  consult  every  other  &• 
culty  in  this  matter. 

In  like  manner,  he  that  will  judge  of  the*^ 
first  principles  of  morals,  must 
conscience,  or  moral  faculty,  v 
calm  and  ^passionate,  unbiassed  1 
est,  affection,  or  fashion.     [243] 

As  we  rely  upon  the  clear  and  distmct 
testimony  of  our  eyes,  concerning  the  colours 
and  figures  of  the  bodies  about  us,  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  rely  with  security  upon 
the  dear  and  unbiassed  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  with  regard  to  what  we  ought 
and  ought  not  to  do.  In  many  cases  mo- 
ral worth  and  demerit  are  discerned  no  less 
clearly  by  the  last  of  Uiose  natural  faculties, 
than  figure  and  colour  by  the  first. 

The  faculties  which  nature  hath  given 
us,  are  the  only  engines  we  can  use  to  find 
out  the  truth.  We  cannot  indeed  prove 
that  those  fiiculties  are  not  fallacious,  un- 
less Qod  should  give  us  new  faculties  to  sit 
in  j  udgment  upon  the  old.  But  we  are  bom 
under  a  necessity  of  trusting  them. 

Everyman  in  his  senses  believes  his  eyes, 
his  ears,  and  his  other  senses.     He  b&licves 
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thoughts  and  purposes ;  his  memory,  with 
regard  to  what  is  past ;  his  understanding, 
mth  regard  to  abstract  relations  of  things ; 
and  his  taste,  with  regard  to  what  is  elegant 
and  beautiful  And  he  has  the  same  rea- 
son, and,  indeed,  is  under  the  same  neces- 
sity of  believing  the  clear  and  unbiassed 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  with  regard  to 
what  is  honourable  and  what  is  base. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  in  this 
chapter  is.  That,  by  an  original  power  of 
the  mind,  which  we  call  conscience,  or  the 
moral  facultyy  we  have  the  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  of  merit 
and  demerit,  of  duty  and  moral  obligation, 
and  our  other  moral  conceptions ;  and  that, 
by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  things 
in  human  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others 
to  be  wrong;  that  the  first  principles  of 
morals  are  the  dictates  of  this  faculty  ;  and 
that  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rely  upon 
those  dictates,  as  upon  the  determinations 
of  our  senses,  or  of  our  other  natural  fit- 
culties.*     [244] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  MORAL  APPROBATION  AND 
DISAPPROBATION. 

Our  moral  judgments  are  not  like  those 
we  form  in  specuUtive  matters,  dry  and 
unaffecting,  but,  from  their  nature,  are 
necessarily  accompanied  with  affections  and 
feelings ;  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  every  human 
action,  considered  in  a  moral  view,  appears 
to  us,  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent.  When 
we  judge  the  action  to  be  indifferent,  neither 
good  nor  bad,  though  this  be  a  moral  judg- 
ment, it  produces  no  affection  nor  feeling, 
.  «ny  more  than  our  judgments  in  specula- 
tive matters. 

But  we  approve  of  good  actions,  and  dis- 
approve of  bad ;  and  this  approbation  and 
disapprobation,  when  we  analyse  it,  ap- 
pears to  include,  not  only  a  mond  judgment 
of  the  action,  but  some  affection,  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  towards  the  agent,  and 
some  feeling  in  ourselves. 

Nothing  IS  more  evident  than  this.  That 
moral  worth,  even  in  a  stranger,  with  whom 
we  have  not  the  least  connection,  never 
fails  to  produce  some  degree  of  esteem  mixed 
with  g<x>d  will. 

The  esteem  which  we  have  for  a  man  on 
account  of  his  moral  worth,  is  different 
from  that  which  is  grounded  upon  his  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  his  birth,  for- 
tune, and  connection  with  us. 


*  This  theory  it  virtually  th«  lamo  u  that  which 
founds  morality  on  intelliMnce:  'lite  Practical  Rea. 
ton  of  Kant  is  not  essentially  difftreot  (torn  the  Moral 
Sm^  the  Moral  FaaiUif  of  Reid  and  Stewart.— H. 


Moral  worth,  when  it  is  not  set  off  by 
eminent  abilities  and  external  advantages, 
is  like  a  diamond  in  the  mine,  which  is 
rough  and  unpolished,  and  perhaps  crusted 
over  with  some  baser  material  that  takes 
away  its  kistre.     [246] 

But,  when  it  is  attended  with  these  ad- 
vantages, it  is  like  a  diamond  cut,  polished, 
and  set  Then  its  lustre  attracts  everv 
eye.  Yet  these  things,  which  add  so  much 
to  its  appearance,  add  but  little  to  its  real 
value. 

We  must  farther  observe,  that  esteem 
and  benevolent  regard,  not  only  accompany 
real  worth  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature^ 
but  are  perceived  to  be  really  and  properly 
due  to  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
worthy conduct  really  merits  dislike  and  in- 
dignation. 

There  is  no  judgment  of  the  heart  of  man 
more  clear,  or  more  irresistible,  tlian  this. 
That  esteem  and  regard  are  r^ly  due  to 
good  conduct,  and  the  contrary  to  base  and 
unworthy  conduct.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  depravity  in  the  heart  of  man,  than 
it  would  be  to  see  and  acknowledge  worth 
without  feeling  any  respect  to  it ;  or  to  see 
and  acknowledge  the  highest  worthlessness 
without  any  degree  of  dislike  and  indigna- 
tion. 

The  esteem  thaf  is  due  to  worthy  con- 
duct, is  not  lessened  when  a  man  is  con- 
scious of  it  in  himself.  Nor  can  he  help 
having  some  esteem  for  himself,  when  ho 
is  conscious  of  those  qualities  for  which  he 
most  highly  esteems  others. 

Self  esteem,  grounded  upon  external  ad- 
vantages, or  the  gifts  of  fortune,  is  pride. 
When  it  is  grounded  upon  a  vtdn  conceit  of 
inward  worth  which  we  do  not  possess,  it 
is  arrogance  and  self-deceit  But  when  a 
man,  without  thinkiug  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  is  conscious 
of  that  integrity  of  heart  and  uprightness 
of  conduct  which  he  most  highly  esteems 
in  others,  and  values  himself  duly  upon  this 
account,  this,  perhaps,  may  be  called  the 
pride  of  virtue ;  but  it  is  not  a  vicious  pride. 
It  is  a  noble  and  magnanimous  disposition, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  steady  vir- 
tue.*   [2461 

A  man  who  has  a  character  with  himself, 
which  he  values,  will  disdain  to  act  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  it.  The  language  of 
his  heart  will  be  like  that  of  Job— '^  My 
righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let 
it  go;  my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me 
whUe  I  live." 

A  good  man  owes  much  to  his  character 
with  the  world,  and  will  be  concerned  to 
vindicate  it  from  unjust  imputations.  But 
he  om-es  much  more  to  his  character  with 

*  See  the  fine  portraiture  of  the  MafHianimoui 
Mao,  In  Ariftotle's«  Nioomachian  Cthlcs."— H. 
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bimaelf.  For,  if  his  heart  condemns  him 
not,  he  has  oonfidenoe  towards  G}od ;  and  he 
ean  more  easily  bear  the  hwh  of  tongues 
than  the  reproach  of  his  own  mind. 

The  sense  of  honour,  so  mnch  spoken  of, 
and  so  often  misapplied,  is  nothms  else, 
when  rightly  understood,  but  the  disdain 
which  a  man  of  worth  feels  to  do  a  dis- 
faourable  action,  though  it  should  never  be 
known  nor  suspected. 

A  good  man  will  have  a  much  greater 
abhorrence  against  doing  a  bad*  action, 
than  even  against  having  it  unjustly  im- 
puted to  him.  The  last  may  give  a  wound 
to  his  reputation,  but  the  first  gives  a  wound 
to  his  conscience,  which  is  more  difficult  to 
heal,  and  more  painful  to  endure. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  how 
we  are  affected  by  disapprobation,  either  of 
the  conduct  of  otners,  or  of  our  own. 

Everything  we  disapprove  in  the  conduct 
of  a  man  lessens  him  in  our  esteem.  There 
are,  indeed,  brilliant  faults,  which,  having 
a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  in  them,  may  have 
a  very  different  aspect,  according  to  the 
side  on  which  we  view  them.     [247] 

In  such  faults  of  our  friends,  and  much 
more  of  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  view 
them  on  the  best  side,  and  on  the  contrary 
side  in  those  to  whom  we  are  ill  affected. 

This  partiality,  in  taking  things  by  the 
best  or  by  the  worst  handle,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  wrong  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  others,  and  of  seS'-deceit 
with  regard  to  our  own. 

But  when  we  take  complex  actions  to 
pieces,  and  view  every  part  by  itself,  ill 
conduct  of  every  kind  lessens  our  esteem 
of  a  man,  as  much  as  good  conduct  increases 
it  It  is  apt  to  turn  love  into  indifference, 
indifference  into  contempt,  and  contempt 
into  aversion  and  abhorrence. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  of  immoral 
conduct  in  himself,  it  lessens  his  self-esteem. 
It  depresses  and  humbles  his  spirit,  and 
makes  his  countenance  to  fall.  He  could 
even  punish  himself  for  his  misbehaviour, 
if  that  could  wipe  out  the  stain.  There 
is  a  sense  of  dishonour  and  worthlessness 
arising  from  guilt,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
honour  and  worth  arising  from  worthy  con- 
duct. And  this  is  the  case,  even  if  a  man 
could  conceal  his  guilt  from  all  tlie  world. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  agreeable  or 
uneasy  feelings,  in  the  breast  of  the  spec- 
tator or  judge,  whidi  naturally  accompany 
moral  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

lliere  is  no  affection  that  is  not  accom- 
jNmied  with  some  agreeable  or  uneasy  emo- 
tion. It  has  often  been  observed,  that  all 
the  benevolent  affections  ^ve  pleasure,  and 
the  contrary  ones  pain,  m  one  degree  or 
another.     [248] 

When  we  contemplate  a  noble  character, 
though  but  in  ancient  history,  or  even  in 
([247-249] 


fiction ;  like  a  beautiful  object,  it  gives  a 
lively  and  pleasant  emotion  to  the  spirits. 
It  warms  the  heart,  and  invigorates  the 
whole  frame.  Like  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
it  enlivens  the  face  of  nature,  and  diffuses 
heat  and  light  all  around. 

We  feel  a  sympathy  with  every  noble  and 
worthy  character  that  is  represented  to  us. 
We  rejoice  m  his  prosperity,  we  are  afflicted 
in  his  distress.  We  even  catch  some  sparks 
of  that  celestial  fire  that  animated  his  con- 
duct, and  feel  the  glow  of  his  virtue  and 
magnanimity. 

This  sympathy  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
our  judgment  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
approbation  and  esteem  due  to  it ;  for  real 
sympathy  is  always  the  effect  of  some  bene- 
volent affection,  such  as  esteem,  love,  pity, 
or  humanity. 

When  the  person  whom  we  approve  is 
connected  with  us  by  acquaintance,  friend* 
ship,  or  blood,  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
his  conduct  is  greatly  increased.  We  claim 
some  property  in  his  worth,  and  are  apt  to 
value  ourselves  on  account  of  it.  This 
shews  a  stronger  degree  of  sympathy,  which 
gathers  strength  from  every  social  tie. 

But  the  highest  pleasure  of  all  is,  when 
we  are  conscious  of  good  conduct  in  our- 
selves. This,  in  sacred  scripture,  is  called 
the  testimony' qf  a  good  conscience  ;  and  it  is 
represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  writings, 
but  in  the  writings  of  all  moralists,  of  every 
age  and  sect,  as  the  purest,  the  most  noble 
and  valuable  of  all  human  enjoyments. 

Surely,  were  we  to  place  the  chief  hap- 
piness of  this  life  (a  thing  that  has  been  so 
much  sought  after^  in  any  one  kmd  of 
enjoyment,  that  which  arises  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  integrity,  and  a  uniform  en- 
deavour to  act  the  best  part  in  our  station, 
would  most  justly  claim  the  preference  to 
all  other  enjoyments  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of,  on  account  of  its  dignity,  the 
intenseness  of  the  happiness  it  i^ords,  its 
stability  and  duration,  its  being  in  our  power, 
and  its  being  proof  against  vSl  accidents  of 
time  and  fortune.     [^9] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  a  vicious 
character,  like  that  of  an  ugly  and  deformed 
object,  is  disagreeable.  It  gives  disgust 
and  abhorrence^ 

If  the  unworthy  person  be  nearly  con- 
nected with  us,  we  have  a  very  painful 
sympathy  indeed.  We  blush  even  for  the 
smaller  faults  of  those  we  are  connected 
with,  and  feel  ourselves,  as  it  were,  dis- 
honoured by  their  ill  conduct 

But,  when  there  is  a  high  decree  of  de- 
pravity  in  any  person  connected  with  us, 
we  are  deeply  humbled  and  depressed  by 
it  The  sympathetic  feeling  has  some  re* 
semblance  to  that  of  guilt,  though  it  be 
free  from  all  guilt  We  are  ashamed  to 
see  our  acquaintanct^j^i^^y^^Hlii  If  possible. 
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disdaim  all  connection  with  the  g;uilty  per- 
son. We  wish  to  tear  him  from  onr  hearts, 
and  to  blot  him  out  of  our  remembrance. 

Time,  however,  alleyiates  those  sympa- 
thetic sorrows  which  arise  from  bad  beha- 
viour in  our  friends  and  connections,  if  we 
are  conscious  that  we  had  no  share  in  their 
guilt. 

The  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  hath  intended  that  this  sym- 
pathetic distress  should  interest  us  the  more 
deeply  in  the  good  behaviour,  as  well  as  in 
the  good  fortune  of  our  friends ;  and  that 
thereby  friendship,  relation,  and  every  social 
tie,  should  be  aiding  to  virtue,  and  unfa- 
vourable to  vice. 

How  common  is  it,  even  in  vieious  pa- 
rents, to  be  deeply  afflicted  when  their 
children  go  into  these  courses  in  which, 
perhaps,  uey  have  gone  before  them,  and, 
by  their  example,  shewn  them  the  way. 
[260] 

If  bad  conduct  in  those  in  whom  we  are 
interested  be  uneasy  and  painful,  it  is  so 
much  more  when  we  are  conscious  of  it  in 
ourselves.  This  uneasy  feeling  has  a  name 
in  all  languages.     We  call  it  renuyrte. 

It  has  been  described  in  such  frightful 
colours,  by  writers  sacred  and  profane,  by 
writers  of  every  age  and  of  every  persua- 
sion, even  by  Epicureans,  that  I  will  not 
attempt  the  description  of  it. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  uneasiness  of  this 
feeling  that  bad  men  take  so  much  pains  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  to  hide,  even  from  their 
own  eyes,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pravity 
of  their  conduct*  Hence  arise  all  the  arts 
of  self-deceit,  by  which  men  varnish  their 
crimes,  or  endeavour  to  wash  out  the  stain 
of  ^ilt.  Hence  the  various  methods  of 
expiation  which  superstition  has  invented, 
to  solace  the  conscience  of  the  criminal, 
and  give  some  cooling  to  his  parched  breast. 
Hence  also  arise,  very  often,  the  efforts  of 
men  of  bad  hearts  to  excel  in  some  amiable 
quality,  which  may  be  a  kind  of  counter- 
poise to  their  vices,  both  in  the  opinion  of 
of  others  and  in  their  own. 

For  no  man  can  bear  the  thought  of  be- 
ing absolutely  destitute  of  all  worth.  The 
consciousness  of  this  would  make  him  detest 
himself,  hate  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  fly, 
if  possible,  out  of  existence. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 
natural  operations  of  that  principle  of  action 
in  man  which  we  call  the  Moral  Sensty  the 
Moral  Faculty,  Conscience.  We  know  no- 
thing of  our  natural  faculties,  but  by  their 
operations  within  us.  Of  their  operations 
in  our  own  minds  we  are  conscious,  and  we 
see  the  signs  of  their  operations  in  the  minds 
of  others.  Of  this  faculty,  the  operations 
appear  to  be,  the  judging  ultimately  of  what 
is  right,  wnat  is  wrong,  and  what  is  indif- 
"erent  in  the  conduct  of  moral  agents ;  the 


approbation  of  good  conduct,  and  disappro- 
bation of  bad,  in  consequence  of  that  judg- 
ment; and  tiie  agreeable  emotions  which 
attend  obedience,  and  disagreeable,  which 
attend  disobedience  to  its  dictates.     [251] 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  has  given  us 
eyes  to  discem  what  may  be  useful  and 
what  hurtful  to  our  natural  life,  hath  also 
given  us  this  light  within,  to  direct  our  mo- 
ral conduct. 

Moral  conduct  is  the  business  of  every 
man ;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  it 
ou^t  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Epicurus  reasoned  acutely  and  justiy  to 
shew,  that  a  regard  to  our  present  happi- 
ness should  induce  us  to  the  practice  of 
temperance,  justice,  and  humanity.  But 
the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  follow  long 
trains  of  reasoning.  The  loud  voice  of  the 
passions  drowns  the  calm  and  still  voice  of 
reasoning. 

Conscience  commands  and  forbids  with 
more  authority,  and  in  the  most  common 
and  most  important  points  of  conduct,  with- 
out the  labour  of  reasoning.  Its  voice  is 
heard  by  every  man,  and  cannot  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity. 

The  sense  of  guilt  makes  a  man  at  var- 
iance with  himself.  He  sees  that  he  is 
what  he  ought  not  to  be.  He  has  fallen 
from  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  has  sold 
his  real  worth  for  a  thing  of  no  value.  He 
is  conscious  of  demerit,  and  cannot  avoid 
the  dread  of  meeting  with  its  reward. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  pays  a  sa- 
cred reeard  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
cannot  fail  of  a  present  reward,  and  a  re- 
ward proportioned  to  the  exertion  required 
in  doing  his  duty.     [252] 

The  man  who,  in  opposition  to  strong 
temptation,  by  a  noble  effort,  maintains  his 
integrity,  is  the  happiest  man  on  earth. 
The  more  severe  his  conflict  has  been,  the 
greater  is  his  triumph.  The  consciousness 
of  inward  worth  gives  strength  to  his  heart, 
and  makes  his  countenance  to  shine.  Tem- 
pests may  beat  and  floods  roar,  but  he 
stands  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  joy  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  confidence  of  divine  appro- 
bation. 

To  this  I  shall  only  add,  what  every 
man*s  conscience  dictates,  That  he  who 
does  his  duty  from  the  conviction  that  it  is 
right  and  honourable,  and  what  he  ought 
to  do,  acts  from  a  nobler  principle,  and  with 
more  inward  satisfaction,  than  he  who  is 
bribed  to  do  it  merely  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  reward  present  or  future. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OBSXRVATIONS  CONCXRNINO  C0N8CIBNCS. 

I  SHALL  now  conclude  this  essay  with 
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nine  obeerrations  ooncemiiig  this  power 
of  the  mind  which  we  caU  Conscience,  by 
which  its  nature  may  be  better  under- 
stood. 

The  fir  ft  is,  That,  like  all  our  other  powers, 
it  comes  to  maturity  by  insensible  degrees, 
and  may  be  much  aided  in  its  strength  and 
Tigonr  by  proper  culture. 

All  the  human  £Mmlties  have  their  in- 
&ney  and  their  state  of  maturity.     [253] 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes,  appear  first,  and  have  the 
quickest  growth.  In  the  first  period  of 
Ufe,  children  are  not  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing right  firom  wrong  m  human  conduct ; 
neither  are  they  capable  of  abstract  reason- 
ing in  matters  of  science.  Their  judgment 
of  moral  conduct,  as  well  as  their  judgment 
of  truth,  advances  by  insensible  degrees, 
like  the  com  and  the  grass. 

In  vegetables,  first  the  blade  or  the  leaf 
appears,  then  the  flower,  and  last  of  all  the 
fruit,  the  noblest  production  of  the  three, 
and  that  for  which  the  others  were  produced. 
These  succeed  one  another  in  a  resular 
order.  They  require  moisture,  and  heat, 
and  air,  and  shelter  to  briug  them  to  matu- 
rity, and  may  be  much  improved  by  culture. 
According  to  the  variations  of  soU,  season, 
and  culture,  some  plants  are  brought  to 
much  greater  perfection  than  others  of  the 
same  species.  But  no  variation  of  culture, 
or  season,  or  soil,  can  make  g^pes  grow 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. 

We  may  observe  a  similar  progress  in  the 
faculties  of  the  mind :  for  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful analogy  among  all  the  works  of  God, 
from  the  lesst  even  to  the  greatest. 

The  fiMulties  of  man  umold  themselves 
in  a  certain  order,  appointed  by  the  great 
Creator.  In  their  gradual  progress,  they 
may  be  greatly  assisted  or  retarded,  im- 
proved or  corrupted,  by  education,  instruc- 
tion, example,  exercise,  and  by  the  society 
and  conversation  of  men,  which,  like  sou 
and  culture  in  plants,  may  produce  great 
changes  to  the  better  or  to  the  worse. 

But  these  means  can  never  produce  any 
new  Acuities,  nor  any  other  than  were 
originally  planted  in  the  mind  by  the  Author 
of  nature.  And  what  is  common  to  the 
whole  species,  in  all  the  varieties  of  instruc- 
tion and  education,  of  improvement  and 
degeneracy,  Lb  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the 
operation  of  second  causes.     [254] 

Such  we  may  justly  account  conscience, 
or  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  right  con- 
duct from  wrong ;  since  it  appears,  and  in 
all  nations  and  ages,  has  appeared,  in  men 
that  are  come  to  maturity. 

The  seeds,  as  it  were,  of  moral  discem- 
inent  are  planted  in  the  mind  by  him  that 
made  us.  They  grow  up  in  their  proper 
season,  and  are  at  first  tender  and  delicate, 
and  easily  warped.  Their  progress  depends 
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very  much  upon  their  being  duly  cultivated 
and  properly  exercised. 

It  is  so  with  the  power  of  reasoning, 
which  all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  faculties  of  man.  It  ap- 
pears not  in  infancy.  It  springs  up,  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  as  we  grow  to  maturity. 
But  its  strength  and  vigour  depend  so  much 
upon  its  being  duly  cultivated  and  exercised, 
that  we  see  many  individuals,  nay,  many 
nations,  in  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

Our  intellectual  discernment  is  not  so 
strong  and  vigorous  by  nature  as  to  secure 
us  from  errors  in  ipeculation.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  a  great  part  of  mankind,  in 
every  age,  sunk  ingress  ignorance  of  things 
that  are  obvious  to  the  more  enlightened, 
and  fettered  by  errors  and  false  notions, 
which  the  human  understanding,  duly  im- 
proved, easily  throws  off. 

It  would  be  extremely  absurd,  from  the 
errors  and  ig^orance  of  mankind,  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth ; 
or  that  man  has  not  a  natural  faculty  of 
dfaopming  it,  and  distinguishing  it  from 
emr. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  discernment 
of  what  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not 
to  do,  is  not  so  strong  and  vigorous  by  nature 
as  to  secure  us  from  very  gross  mistakes 
with  regard  to  our  duty.     [2551 

In  matters  of  conduct,  as  well  as  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation,  we  are  liable  to  be  misled 
by  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  wrong  in- 
struction. But,  in  matters  of  conduct,  we 
are  also  Tery  liable  to  have  our  judgment 
warped  by  our  appetites  and  passions,  by 
fashion,  and  by  the  contagion  of  evil  ex- 
ample. 

We  must  not  therefore  thmk,  because  man 
has  the  natural  power  of  discerning  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  that  he  has  no 
need  of  instruction ;  that  this  power  has  no 
need  of  cultivation  and  improvement ;  that 
he  may  safely  rely  upon  the  suggestions  of 
his  mmd,  or  upon  opinions  he  has  got,  he 
knows  not  how. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who, 
because  he  has  by  nature  the  power  of 
moving  all  his  limbs  should  therefore  con- 
clude uiat  he  needs  not  be  taught  to  dance, 
or  to  fence,  to  ride,  or  to  swim  ?  All  these 
exercises  are  performed  by  that  power  of 
moving  our  limbs  which  we  have  by  nature ; 
but  they  will  be  performed  very  awkwardly 
and  imperfectly  by  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  to  them,  and  practised  in  them. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who, 
because  he  has  the  power  by  nature  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  true  from  what  is  false, 
should  conclude  that  he  has  no  need  to  be 
taught  mathematics,  or  natural  philosophy, 
or  other  sciences?  It  is  by  the  natural 
power  of  human  understanding  that  every- 
2q2 
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thing  ill  Uiose  sciences  has  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  truths  they  contain  are  dis- 
eerned.  But  the  understanding,  left  to 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  instruction,  training, 
habit,  and  exercise,  would  make  very  small 
progress,  as  every  one  sees,  in  persons  un- 
instructed  in  those  matters. 

Our  natural  power  of  discerning  between 
right  and  wrong,  needs  the  aid  of  instruc- 
tion, education,  exercise,  and  habit,  as  well 
as  our  other  natural  powers.     [256] 

There  are  persons  who,  as  the  Scripture 
speaks,  have,  by  reason  of  use,  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil ;  by 
that  means,  they  have  a  much  quicker, 
clearer,  and  more  certain  judgment  in 
morals  than  others. 

The  man  who  neglects  the  means  of  im- 
provement in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty, 
may  do  very  bad  things,  while  he  follows 
the  light  of  his  mind.  And,  though  he  be 
not  culpable  for  acting  according  to  his 
judgment,  he  may  be  very  culpable  for  not 
using  the  means  of  havmg  his  judgment 
better  informed. 

It  may  be  observed.  That  there  are 
truths,  both  speculative  and  moral,  which  a 
man  left  to  himself  would  never  discover ; 
yet,  when  they  are  fairly  laid  before  him, 
he  owns  and  adopts  them,  not  barely  upon 
the  authoritv  of  his  teacher,  but  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  evidence,  and  perhaps  won- 
ders tliat  he  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
them  before. 

Like  a  man  whose  son  has  been  long 
abroad,  and  supposed  dead.  After  many 
vears,  the  son  returns,  and  is  not  known  by 
nis  father.  He  would  never  find  that  this 
i  1  his  son.  But,  when  he  discovers  himself, 
the  father  soon  finds,  by  many  circum- 
stances, that  this  is  his  son  who  was  lost, 
and  can  be  no  other  person. 

Truth  has  an  affinity  with  the  human 
understanding,  which  error  hath  not.  And 
right  principles  of  conduct  have  an  affinity 
with  a  candid  mind,  which  wrong  principles 
have  not.  When  they  are  set  before  it  in 
a  just  light,  a  well  disposed  mind  recognises 
this  affinity,  feels  their  authority,  and  per- 
ceives them  to  be  eenuine.  It  was  thisj  I 
apprehend,  that  led  PUto  to  conceive  that 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  the  present 
state,  is  only  reminiscence  of  what,  in  a 
formerstate,  we  were  acquainted  with.  [257] 

A  man  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  savage 
nation,  may  be  taught  to  pursue  injury  with 
unrelenting  malice,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy.  Perhaps  when  he  does  so,  his 
heart  does  not  condemn  him. 

Yet,  if  he  be  fair  and  candid,  and,  when 
the  tumult  of  passion  is  over,  have  the  vir- 
tues of  clemency,  generosity,  and  forgive- 
ness laid  before  him,  as  they  were  taught 
and  exemplified  by  the  divine  Author  of  our 
religion,  he  will  see  that  it  is  more  noble 


to  overcome  himself,  and  subdue  a  savage 
passion,  than  to  destroy  his  enemy.  He 
will  see,  that,  to  make  a  friend  of  an  enemy, 
and  to  overcome  evU  with  good,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  victories,  and  gives  a  manly 
and  a  rational  delight,  with  which  the  brutish 
passion  of  revenge  deserves  not  to  be  com- 
pared. He  will  see  that  hitherto  he  acted 
like  a  man  to  his  friends,  but  like  a  brute 
to  his  enemies ;  now  he  knows  how  to  make 
his  whole  character  consistent,  and  one 
part  of  it  to  harmonize  with  another. 

He  must  indeed  be  a  great  stranger  to 
his  own  heart,  and  to  the  state  of  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  he  has  need 
of  all  the  aid  which  his  situation  aiford&him, 
in  order  to  know  how  he  ought  to  act  in 
many  cases  that  occur. 

A  second  observation  is.  That  Conscience 
is  peculiar  to  man.  We  see  not  a  vestige 
of  it  in  brute  animals.  It  is  one  of  those 
prerogatives  by  which  we  are  raised  above 
them. 

Brute  animals  have  many  faculties  in 
common  with  us.  They  see,  and  hear,  and 
taste,  and  smell,  and  feeL  They  have  their 
pleasures  and  pains.  They  have  various 
instincts  and  appetites.  They  have  an 
affection  for  their  offspring,  and  some  of 
them  for  their  herd  or  nock.  Dogs  have  a 
wonderful  attachment  to  their  masters,  and 

five  manifest  signs  of  sympathy  with  them. 
2681 

We  see,  in  brute  animals,  anger  and 
emulation,  pride  and  shame.  Some  of  them 
are  capable  of  being  trained,  by  habit,  and 
by  rewardsand  punishments,  to  many  things 
useful  to  man. 

All  this  must  be  granted ;  and,  if  our  per- 
ception of  what  we  ought,  and  what  we 
ought  not  to  do,  could  be  resolved  into  any 
of  these  principles,  or  into  any  combination 
of  them,  it  would  follow,  that  some  brutes 
are  moral  agents,  and  accountable  for  their 
conduct 

But  common  sense  revolts  against  this 
conclusion.  A  man  who  seriouuy  charged 
a  brute  with  a  crime,  would  be  laughed  at. 
Tliey  may  do  actions  hurtful  to  themselves, 
or  to  man.  They  may  have  qualities,  or 
acquire  habits,  that  lead  to  such  actions ; 
and  this  is  all  we  mean  when  we  call  them 
vicious.  But  they  cannot  be  immoral ;  nor 
can  they  be  virtuous.  They  are  not  capable 
of  self-government;  and,  when  they  act 
according  to  tlie  passion  or  habit  which  is 
strongest  at  the  time,  they  act  according  to 
the  nature  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
no  more  can  be  required  of  them. 

They  cannot  lay  down  a  rule  to  them- 
selves, which  they  are  not  to  transgress, 
though  prompted  by  appetite,  or  ruffled  by 
passion.  We  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  can  form  the  conception  of  a  general 
rule,  or  of  obligation  to  alhere  to  it. 
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They  have  no  conceptioD  of  a  promiBe  or 
contract ;  nor  can  you  enter  into  any  treaty 
-with  them.  They  can  neither  affirm  nor 
deny,  nor  resolve,  nor  plight  their  faith. 
If  nature  had  made  them  capable  of  these 
<^)etmtion8,  we  should  see  the  signs  of  them 
in  their  motions  and  gestures. 

The  most  sagacious  brutes  never  in- 
vented a  language,  nor  learned  the  use  of 
one  before  invented.  They  never  formed 
a  plan  of  government,  nor  transmitted  in- 
ventions to  their  posterity.     [259] 

These  things,  and  many  others  that  are 
obvious  to  common  observation,  shew  that 
there  is  just  reason  why  mankind  have 
always  considered  the  brute-creation  as 
destitute  of  the  noblest  faculties  with  which 
God  hath  endowed  man,  and  particularly 
of  that  faculty  which  makes  us  moral  and 
accountable  beings. 

The  ftext  [third]  observation  is— That 
Conscience  is  evidently  intended  by  nature 
to  be  the  immediate  guide  and  director  of 
our  conduct,  after  we  arrive  at  the  years  of 
understanding. 

There  are  many  things  which,  from  their 
nature  and  structure,  shew  iutuitively  the 
end  for  which  they  were  made. 

A  man  who  knoa's  the  structure  of  a 
watch  or  clock,  can  have  no  doubt  in  con- 
dnding  that  it  was  made  to  measure  time. 
And  he  that  knows  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
and  the  properties  of  light,  can  have  as 
little  doubt  whether  it  was  made  that  we 
might  see  by  it. 

In  the  fabric  of  the  body,  tlie  intention' 
of  the  several  parts  is,  in  many  instances, 
so  evident  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
doubt.  Who  can  doubt  whether  the  muscles] 
were  intended  to  move  the  parts  in  whicl 
they  are  inserted?  Whether  the  boi 
were  intended  to  give  strength  and  suppoi 
to  the  body ;  and  some  of  them  to 
the  parts  which  they  inclose  ? 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  of  the 
mind,  the  intention  of  its  various  orip;inal 
powers  is  no  less  evident.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  external  senses  are  given,  that  we 
may  discern  those  qualities  of  bodies  which 
may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  us  ? — Memory, 
that  we  may  retain  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired— judgment  and  understanding,  that 
we  may  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what 
is  false?     [260] 

The  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and 
thirst ;  the  natural  affections  of  parents  to 
their  offspring,  and  of  relations  to  each 
other ;  the  natural  docility  and  credulity  of 
diildren ;  the  affections  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  distrcMsed ;  the  attachment 
we  feel  to  neighbours,  to  acquaintance, 
and  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our 
country — these  are  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which  plainly  point  out  their  end,  so 
tliat  he  must  be  blind,  or  very  inattentive, 
[;'259-«61] 


who  does  not  perceive  it  Even  the  pas* 
sions  of  anger  and  resentment  appear  very 
plainly  to  be  a  kind  of  defensive  armour, 
flfiyen  by  our  Maker  to  guard  us  against 
mjuries,  and  to  deter  the  injurious. 

Thus  it  holds  generally  with  reg^ard  both 
to  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  man, 
that  the  intention  for  which  they  are  given 
is  written  in  legible  characters  upon  the 
face  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  case  of  any  of  them  more 
evidently  than  of  conscienoa  Its  intention 
is  manifestly  implied  in  its  oflBce ;  which  is, 
to  shew  us  what  is  good,  what  bad,  and 
what  indifferent  in  human  conduct. 

It  judges  of  every  action  before  it  is  done. 
For  we  can  rarely  act  so  precipitately  but 
we  have  the  consciousness  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  is  right,  or  wrong,  or  in- 
different. Like  the  S^dily  eye,  it  naturally 
looks  forward,  though  its  attention  may  be 
turned  back  to  the  past. 

To  conceive,  as  some  seem  to  have  done, 
that  its  office  is  only  to  reflect  on  past 
actions,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  is,  as 
if  a  man  should  conceive  that  the  office  of 
his  eyes  is  only  to  look  back  upon  the  road 
he  has  travelled,  and  to  see  whether  it  be 
clean  or  dirty;  a  mistake  which  no  man 
can  make  who  has  made  the  proper  use  of 
his  eyes.     [261] 

Conscience  prescribes  measures  to  every 
appetite,  affection,  and  passion,  and  says  to 
every  other  principle  of  action—- So  far  thou 
mayest  go,  but  no  &rther. 

We  may  indeed  transgress  its  dictates, 
but  we  cannot  transgress  them  with  inno* 
cence,  nor  even  with  impunity. 

We  condenm  ourselves,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  cur  heart  condemru  ut, 
whenever  we  m  beyond  the  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  which  conscience  prescribes. 

Other  principles  of  action  mav  have  more 
strength,  but  this  only  lias  authority.  Its 
sentence  makes  us  guUty  to  ourselves,  and 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  whatever 
other  principle  may  be  set  in  opposition 
to  it. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  principle 
has,  from  its  nature,  an  authority  to  direct 
and  determine  with  regard  to  our  conduct ; 
to  judge,  to  acquit,  or  to  condemn,  and  even 
to  punish ;  an  authority  which  belongs  to 
no  other  principle  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  within 
us,  to  guide  our  steps.  Other  principles 
may  urge  and  impel,  but  this  only  authorizes. 
Other  principles  ought  to  be  controlled  by 
this ;  this  may  be,  but  never  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  any  other,  and  never  can  be 
with  innocence. 

The  authority  of  conscience  over  the  other 
active  principles  of  tlie  mind,  I  do  not  con- 
sider as  a  point  that  requires  proof  bv  argu- 
menty  but  as  self-evident     For  it  unpHet 
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no  more  than  this — That  in  all  cases  a  man 
ought  to  do  his  duty.  He  only  who  does 
in  all  cases  what  he  ought  to  do,  is  the  per- 
fect man.     [262] 

Of  this  perfection  in  the  human  nature, 
the  Stoics  formed  the  idea,  and  held  it  forth 
in  their  writuigs,  as  the  goal  to  which  the 
race  of  life  ought  to  be  directed.  Their 
wise  man  was  one  in  whom  a  regard  to  the 
hanettum  swallowed  up  every  other  principle 
of  action. 

The  wise  man  of  tho  Stoics,  like  the  per- 
fect orator  of  the  rhetoricians,  was  an  ideal 
character,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  carried 
beyond  nature ;  yet  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  model  of  virtue  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  heathen  world ;  and  some  of 
those  who  copied  after  it,  were  ornaments 
to  human  nature. 

The  [fourth  and]  hut  observation  is— . 
That  the  Moral  Faculty  or  Conscience  is 
both  an  Active  and  an  Intellectual  power 
of  the  mind. 

It  is  an  active  power,  as  every  truly  vir- 
tuous action  mnst  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  it.  Other  principles  may  concur  with 
it,  and  lead  the  same  way ;  but  no  action 
can  be  called  morally  good,  in  which  a  re- 
gard to  what  is  right,  has  not  some  influence. 
Thus,  a.man  who  has  no  regard  to  justice, 
may  pay  his  Just  debt,  from  no  other  mo- 
tive but  that  he  may  not  be  thrown  into 
prison.  In  this  action  there  is  no  virtue  at 
alL 

The  moral  principle,  in  particular  eases, 
may  be  opposed  by  any  of  our  animal  prin- 
eiples.  Passion  or  appetite  may  urge  to 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong.  In  every  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  the  monl  principle  ought 
to  prevail,  and  the  more  difficult  its  con- 
quest is,  it  is  the  more  glorious. 

In  some  eases,  a  regsu^  to  what  is  right 
may  be  the  sole  motive,  without  the  con- 
currence or  opposition  of  any  other  principle 
of  action ;  as  when  a  judge  or  an  arbiter 
determines  a  plea  between  two  difl!brent  per- 
sons, solely  firom  a  regard  to  justice.  [263] 
Thus  we  see  that  conscience,  as  an  active 
principle,  sometimes  concurs  with  other 
active  prinriples,  sometimes  opposes  them, 
and  sometunes  is  the  sole  principle  of 
action. 

I  endeavoured  before  to  shew,  that  a 
regard  to  our  own  good  upon  the  whole  is 
not  only  a  rational  principle  of  action,  but 
a  leading  principle,  to  which  iJl  our  animal 
principles  are  subordinate.  As  these  are, 
therefore,  two  regulating  or  leading  prin- 
ciples in  the  oonsUtution  of  man — a  regard 
to  what  is  best  for  us  upon  the  whole,  and 
a  regard  to  duty—it  may  be  asked.  Which 
of  these  ought  to  yield  if  they  happen  to 
interfere  f 

Some  well-meaning  persons  have  main- 
tamed— That  all  regud  to  ounelves  and  to 


our  own  happiness  ought  to  be  extinguished ; 
that  we  should  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake 
only,  even  though  it  were  to  be  accom- 
panied with  eternal  misery. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  extrava- 
gance of  some  Mystics,  which  perhaps  they 
were  led  into  in  opposition  to  a  contrary 
extreme  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  made  the  desire  of  good  to  our- 
selves to  be  the  sole  motive  to  action,  and 
virtue  to  be  approvable  only  on  account  of 
its  present  or  future  reward.- 

Juster  views  of  human  nature  will  teach 
us  to  avoid  both  these  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  disinterested  love 
of  virtue  is  undoubtedly,  the  noblest  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature,  and  ought  never  to 
stoop  to  any  other.     [264] 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  active 
principle  which  God  hath  planted  in  our 
nature  that  is  vicious  in  itself,  or  that 
ought  to  be  eradicated,  even  if  it  were  in 
our  power. 

They  are  all  useful  and  necessary  in  our 
present  state.  The  perfection  of  human 
nature  consists,  not  in  extinguishing,  but 
in  restraining  them  within  their  proper 
bounds,  and  keeping  them  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  the  governing  principles. 

As  to  the  supposition  of  an  opposition 
between  the  two  governing  principles — that 
is,  between  a  regard  to  our  happiness  upon 
the  whole,  and  a  regard  to  duty — ^this  sup- 
position is  merely  imaginary.  There  can 
be  no  such  opposition. 

While  the  world  is  under  a  wise  and 
benevolent  administration,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  should,  in  the  issue,  bo  a  loser 
by  doin^  his  dnty.  Every  man,  therefore, 
who  beheves  in  God,  while  he  is  careful  to 
do  his  dnty,  may  safely  leave  the  care  of 
his  happiness  to  Him  who  made  him.  He 
is  conscious  that  he  consults  the  last  most 
eflectuaUy  bv  attending  to  the  first 

Indeed,  if  we  suppose  a  man  to  be  an 
atheist  in  his  belief,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  wrong  judgment,  to  believe  that  virtne 
is  contrary  to  his  happiness  upon  the  whole, 
this  case,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  ob- 
serves, is  without  remedy.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  man  to  act  so  as  not  to 
contradict  a  leading  principle  of  his  nature. 
He  must  either  sacrifice  his  happiness  to 
virtue,  or  virtue  to  happiness ;  and  is  re- 
duced to  this  miserable  dilemma,  whether 
it  be  best  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

This  shews  the  strong  connection  between 
morality  and  the  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion ;  as  the  last  only  can  secure  a  man 
from  the  possibility  of  an  apprehension, 
that  he  may  play  the  fool  by  doing  his  duty. 
[266] 

Hence,  even  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his 
gravest  work,  concludes.  Thai  virttte  with* 
out  piety  is  incomplete.     Without  piety,  it 
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<aseft  its  brightest  example,  its  noblest  ob- 
ject, and  its  firmest  support 

I  oondade  vdth  oboerving,  That  con- 
scienoe,  or  the  moral  faculty,  is  likewise  an 
tnieileeHul  power. 

By  it  solely  we  haye  the  original  concep- 
tions or  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human 
conduct.  And  of  right  and  wrong  there  are 
not  only  many  different  degrees,  but  many 
different  species.  Justice  and  injustioe, 
gratitude  and  ingratitude,  benevolence  and 
malice,  prudence  and  folly,  magnanimity 
and  meanness,  decency  and  indecency,  are 
various  moral  forma,  all  comprehended  un- 
der the  genenJ  notion  of  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct,  all  of  them  objects  of  moral 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree. 

The  conception  of  these,  as  moral  quali- 
tiesy  we  have  by  our  moral  fiKCulty ;  and  by 
the  same  fiujulty,  when  we  compare  them 
together,  we  perceive  various  moral  rela- 
tions among  them.  Thus,  we  perceive  that 
justice  is  entitled  to  a  small  degiipe  of  praise, 
bat  injustice  to  a  high  degree  of  blame; 


and  the  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  and 
its  contrary.  When  justice  and  gratitude 
interfere,  gratitude  must  give  place  to  jus- 
tice, and  unmerited  beneficence  must  give 
phMsetoboth. 

Many  such  relations  between  the  various 
moral  qualities  compared  together,  are  im- 
mediately discerned  by  our  moral  fiumlty. 
A  man  needs  only  to  consult  his  own  heart 
to  be  convinced  of  them.     [266] 

All  our  reasonings  in  morals,  in  natural 
jurisprudence,  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  well 
as  our  reasonings  about  the  duties  of  natu- 
ral relieioo,  and  about  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Deity,  must  be  ground^l  upon 
the  dictates  of  our  moral  faculty,  as  first 
principles. 

As  this  faculty,  therefore,  furnishes  the 
human  mind  with  many  of  its  original  con- 
ceptions or  ideas,  as  well  as  with  the  first 
principles  of  many  important  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  it  may  justly  be  ac- 
counted an  intellectual  as  weu  as  an  active 
power  of  the  mind.     [267] 


ESSAY   IV. 


OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  MORAL  AGENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  NOTIONS  OP  MORAL  LIBIRTT  AND 
NflCBSSITT  RTATBD. 

Bt  the  Liberty  of  a  Moral  Agent,  I  un- 
derstand, a  power  over  the  determination*  qf 
hie  own  Will* 


*  Tlwt  It  to  My.  Moral  Uberty  does  not  merelT 
oontMiB  the  power  •fdffiii^  telua  tMid0,but  (though 
Reid,  p.  871.  h^nra»  teeintto  deny  it)  In  the  power  of 
•^Bing  tehat  m«  wUL  Fora  Power  over  the  determ. 
inattooe  oTwir  Will  MippoMf  an  act  of  WUI  that 
oar  WUI  iboold  deCermloe  m  and  co  (  Itar  we  ean 
only  fteely  exert  power  through  a  rational  determln. 
ation  or  VoUtion.  This  deflnltlon  of  Liberty  la  right. 
But  then  ^UMtlon  upon  quertlon  mains  (and  this 
ad  it^lniimM}^HAwe  we  a  power  (a  will)  over  luch 
anterior  will  f— and  untU  this  qnntlon  be  definltWely 
amwered,  which  It  nerer  can,  we  mutf  be  unabk  to 
epteeive  the  pauOfiUtif  fifths /Hi  ^  Liberty    But, 

I  (and,  of  oontnuUc 
^  ...  ,00  true)  of  which 
we  are  equally  unable  to  eonceWe  the  poMibllitjr  of 
either.  The  phUoMphy,  theretora,  which  I  profew, 
annihilates  the  theoretical  uroblem-How  Is  the 
scheme  of  Liberty,  or  the  sdieme  of  Necessity,  to 
be  rendered  comprehensible  f^by  shewing  that  both 
sehemcs  are  equally  inooncelTable ;  but  It  estab. 
Hshcs  Uberty  practically  as  a  fact,  by  shewing  that  It 
to  either  itself  an  ImmodUte  datum,  or  Is  involved  in 


omeooe  vi€  pofgwuiQf  <^uieja€i  qr  J 
titoush  Inconceivable,  this  fact  Is  not  ti 
For  there  are  many  contradictories  (and, 
tories,  onemnut,Kadone  onlp  ean,be  t 


If,  in  any  action,  he  had  power  to  will 
what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  m  that  action 
he  is  free»  But  if,  in  eyeiy  Yoluntary  ac- 
tion, the  determination  of  his  will  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  somethinff  invo- 
luntary in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  some* 
thinff  m  his  external  circumstances,  he  is 
not  free ;  he  has  not  what  I  call  the  Liberty 
of  a  Monil  Agent,  but  is  subject  io  Neces- 
sity. 

This  Liberty  supposes  the  acent  to  have 
Understanding  and  Will ;  for  the  determin- 
ations of  the  will  are  the  sole  object  about 
which  this  power  is  employed ;  and  there 
can  be  no  will  without  such  a  degree  of 
understanding,  at  least,  as  gives  the  con- 
ception of  that  which  we  will. 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  implies,  not 
only  a  conception  of  what  he  wUls,  but  some 
degree  of  practical  judgmeni  or  reason. 
[268] 


an  Immediate  dsAon,  of  ooDSclousnessi    But  thto  by 
the  way. 

I  Dsj  notice  that,  among  many  others,  the  Plato, 
nic  definition  at  Liberty  CMTespoods  to  that  by  Held } 
'EXiMfM,  ti  &f  x«  mirm! :  and  the  same  condition  of 
seie^vemment  to  likewise  supposed  In  the  various 
ezprassions  for  Ubei ty— vv  i^yv*«fi«if— vd  If'  ^9 
— ^  «irf{<^My— #u<  pot€ita9'-euiJurit,  ftc— H. 
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For,  if  he  haa  not  the  judgment  to  dis- 
cern one  determinAtion  to  be  preferable  to 
another,  either  in  itself  or  for  some  purpose 
which  he  intends,  what  can  be  the  use  of  a 
power  to  determine  ?  His  determinations 
must  be  made  perfectly  in  the  dark,  with- 
out reason,  motiye,  or  end.  They  can 
neither  be  right  nor  wrong,  wise  nor  fool- 
ish. Whatever  the  consequences  may  be, 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent,  who 
had  not  the  capacity  of  foreseeing  them,  or 
of  peroeiying  any  reason  for  acting  other- 
wise than  he  did. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  conceive  a 
being  endowed  with  power  over  the  deter- 
minations of  his  will,  without  any  light  in 
his  mind  to  direct  that  power  to  some  end. 
But  such  power  would  be  given  in  vain. 
No  exercise  of  it  could  be  either  blamed  or 
approved.  As  nature  gives  no  power  in 
vam,  I  see  no  ground  to  ascribe  a  power 
over  the  determinations  of  the  will  to  any 
beins  who  has  no  judgment  to  apply  it  to 
the  curectbn  of  his  conduct,  no  disoerxmient 
of  what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  dOb 

For  that  reason,  in  this  Essay,  I  speak 
only  of  the  Liberty  of  Moral  Agents,  who 
are  capable  of  acting  well  or  ill,  wisely  or 
foolishly,  and  this,  for  distinction's  sake,  I 
shall  call  Moral  lAherty, 

What  kind  or  what  degree  of  liberty  be- 
longs to  brute  animals,  or  to  our  own  spe- 
cies, before  any  use  of  reason,  I  do  not 
know.  We  acknowledge  that  they  have 
not  the  power  of  self-government.  Such 
of  their  actions  as  may  be  called  voluntary 
seem  to  be  invariably  determined  by  the 
passion,  or  appetite,  or  affection,  or  habit, 
which  is  strongest  at  the  time* 

This  seems  to  be  the  law  of  their  consti- 
tution, to  which  they  yield,  as  the  inani- 
mate creation  does,  without  any  conception 
of  the  law,  or  any  intention  of  obedience. 
[269] 

But  of  civil  or  moral  government,  which 
are  addressed  to  the  rational  powers,  and 
require  a  conception  of  the  law  and  an  in- 
tentional obedience,  they  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  mankind,  incapable.  Nor  do  I 
see  what  end  could  be  served  by  giving 
them  a  power  over  the  determinations  of 
their  own  will,  unless  to  make  them  intract- 
able by  discipline,  which  we  see  they  are 
not 

The  effect  of  moral  liberty  is.  That  it  U 
in  the  power  qf  the  agent  to  do  well  or  iU, 
This  power,  like  every  other  gift  of  God, 
may  be  abused.  The  right  use  of  this  sift 
of  God  is  to  do  well  and  wisely,  as  far  as  his 
best  judgment  can  direct  him,  and  thereby 
merit  esteem  and  approbation.  The  abuse 
of  it  is  to  act  contrary  to  what  he  knows  or 
suspects  to  be  his  duty  and  his  wisdom,  and 
thereby  justly  merit  disapprobation  and 
blame* 


By  NeeestUffy  I  understand  the  want  of 
that  moral  liberty  which  I  have  above  de* 
fined. 

If  there  can  be  a  better  and  a  worse  in 
actions  on  the  system  of  Necessity,  let  us 
suppose  a  man  necessarily  determined  in  all 
cases  to  will  and  to  do  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  he  would  surely  be  innocent  and 
inculpable.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  esteem 
and  moral  approbatbn  of  those  who  knew 
and  believed  uiis  necessity.  What  was,  by 
an  ancient  author,  said  of  Cato,  might,  in- 
deed, be  said  of  hiim :  He  woe  good  beeaum 
he  eould  not  be  otherwite,*  But  this  say- 
ing, if  understood  literally  and  strictly,  is 
not  the  praise  of  Cato,  but  of  his  constitu- 
tion, which  was  no  more  the  work  of  Cato 
than  his  existence. -f* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be 
sarily  determmed  to  do  iU,  this  case 
to  me  to  move  pity,  but  not  dtsapprobation. 
He  was  iU,  because  he  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Who  can  blame  him?  Necessity 
has  no  law.     [270] 

If  he  knows  that  he  acted  under  this  ne- 
cessity, has  he  not  just  ground  to  exculpate 
himself?  The  blame,  if  there  be  any,  is 
not  in  him,  but  in  his  constitution.  If  he 
be  charged  by  his  Maker  with  doing  wrong, 
may  he  not  expostulate  with  him,  and  say — 
Wh^  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  I  may  be 
sacrificed  at  thy  pleasure,  for  the  common 
good,  like  a  man  that  has  the  plague,  but 
not  for  ill  desert ;  for  then  knowest  that 
what  I  am  charged  with  is  thy  work,  and 
not  mine* 

Such  are  my  notions  of  moral  liberty  and 
necessity,  and  of  the  consequences  insepar^ 
ably  connected  with  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

This  moral  liberty  a  man  may  have, 
though  it  do  not  extend  to  all  his  actions, 
or  even  to  all  his  voluntary  actions.  He 
does  many  thinn  by  instinct,  many  things 
by  the  force  of  nabit,  without  any  thought 
at  all,  and  consequently  without  will.  In 
the  first  part  of  life,  he  has  not  the  power 
of  self-government  anymore  than  the  brutes. 
That  power  over  the  determinations  of  bar 
own  will,  which  belongs  to  him  in  ripe  yean, 
is  limited,  as  all  his  powers  are ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  under- 
standing to  define  its  limits  with  precision. 
We  can  only  say,  in  general,  that  it  ex- 

*  The  aocient  author  li  Patercului,  (L.  IL  c.  S&) 
His  words  are:— •«  Homo  vlrtuti  tkiniUimiu,  eC  per 
omnia  infenio  diis  quam  bominibiu  proplor ;  qm 
nunqtum  recU  fieU>  fd  Men  videretur,  set!  quia 
alitor  facert  non  polenU ;  cul  Id  lolum  viium  ert 
ratlODcm  habere,  quod  haberet  Justitiam:  -  ■ 
omnibus  bvmanis  titlis  Immunis,  semper  f 
in  sua  poCestate  habult"— H. 

t  But,  In  the  same  sense.  God  Is  ncoessaiily  good ; 
for,  If  be  became,  or  could  become,  evil,  be  would  no 
longer  be  Ood.    As  Euripides  bath  it- 
Erf  9u*  rt  ifSrif  Mtrxt**  •*«  ttrh  6m4.— >H. 
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tends  to  every  action  for  which  he  is  ae- 
ooontablo* 

This  power  is  given  by  his  Maker,  and  at 
his  pleasure  whose  gift  it  is  it  may  be  en- 
larged or  diminished,  continued  or  with- 
drawn. No  power  in  the  creature  can  be 
independent  of  the  Creator.  His  hook  is 
in  its  nose ;  he  can  give  it  line  as  far  as  he 
sees  fit,  and,  when  he  pleases,  can  restrain 
it,  or  turn  it  whithersoever  he  will.  Let 
this  be  always  understood  when  we  as- 
cribe liberty  to  man,  or  to  any  created  being. 

Supposing  it  therefore  to  be  true.  That 
man  it  a  fret  agent y  it  may  be  true,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  liberty  may  be  impaired 
or  lost,  by  disorder  of  body  or  mind,  as  in 
melancholy,  or  in  madness ;  it  may  be  im« 
paired  or  lost  by  vicious  habits ;  it  may,  in 
particuUr  cases,  be  restrained  by  divine 
interposition.     [27 1  ] 

We  call  man  a  fret  agent  in  the  same 
way  as  we  call  him  a  reoMonable  agent.  In 
many  things  he  is  not  guided  by  reason, 
but  by  principles  similar  to  those  of  the 
brutes.  His  reason  is  weak  at  best.  It  is 
liable  to  be  impaired  or  lost,  by  his  own 
faolt,  or  by  other  means.  In  like  manner, 
he  may  be  a  free  agent^  though  his  freedom 
of  action  may  have  many  similar  limita- 
tions. 

The  liberty  I  have  described  has  been 
represented  by  some  philosophers  as  incon- 
ceivable, and  as  involving  an  absurdity. 

**  Liberty,  they  say,  consists  only  in  a 
power  to  act  as  we  will ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  in  any  being  a  greater  liberty 
than  this.  Hence  it  follows,  that  liberty 
does  not  extend  to  the  determinations  of 
the  will,  but  only  to  the  actions  consequent 
to  its  determination,  and  depending  upon 
the  wilL  To  say  that  we  have  power  to 
will  such  an  action,  is  to  say,  that  we  may 
will  it,  if  we  wilt  This  supposes  the  will 
to  be  determined  bv  a  prior  will ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  will  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  will  prior  to  it,  and  so  on  in  an 
infinite  series  of  wiUs,  which  is  absurd.  To 
act  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  act  voluntarily ;  and  this  is  all  the 
liberty  that  can  be  conceived  in  man,  or  in 
any  being.** 

Thisreasoning^first,  I  think,  advanced  by 
Hobbes* — has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  defenders  of  necessity.  It  is  grounded 
upon  a  definition  of  libertjr  totally  different 
from  that  which  I  have  given,  and  there- 
fore does  not  apply  to  moral  liberty,  as 
above  defined.f 


«To  Hobbei  tegenerally  aicribed  the hoocrar  offiitt 
CDOoncIng  the  modern  doctrine  at  Deteroiiniam,  in 
coatrndlMinctton  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Fatalif  m  i 
liiit  meet  cmmeousl J.  H  obbet  wu  not  the  aut  hot  of 
tbli  ■Gbcme  of  NceeMity,  nor  is  this  fcbcme  of  Neoes. 
■ity  iiMlf  modern.— H. 

t  But  how  does  that  definition  avoid  thU  ab- 
•ordUjf    See  aboTf*,  p.  909,  note.-H. 
[271-273] 


But  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  on.y  liberty 
that  is  possible,  that  is  conceivable,  that 
does  not  involve  an  absurdity.     [272] 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  if  the  word  Liberty 
has  no  meaning  but  this  one.  I  shall  men- 
tion three,  all  very  common.  The  objection 
applies  to  one  of  them,  but  to  neither  of 
the  other  two. 

Liberty  is  sometimes  opposed  to  external 
force  or  confinement  of  the  body.  Some- 
times it  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law,  or 
by  lawful  authority.  Sometimes  it  is  op- 
posed to  necessity. 

1.  It  is  opposed  to  confinement  of  the 
body  by  superior  force.  So  we  say  a  pri- 
soner is  set  at  liberty  when  his  fetters  are 
knocked  off,  and  he  is  discharged  from  con- 
finement. This  is  the  liberty  defined  in 
the  objection  ;  and  I  grant  that  this  liberty 
extends  not  to  the  will,  neither  does  the 
confinement,  because  the  will  cannot  be 
confined  by  external  force.* 

2.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law, 
or  lawful  authority.  This  liberty  is  a  right 
to  act  one  way  or  another,  in  things  which 
the  law  has  neither  commanded  nor  forbid- 
den ;  and  thisliberty  is  meant  when  we  speak 
of  a  man's  natural  liberty,  his  civil  liberty, 
his  Christian  liberty.  It  is  evident  that  this 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  obligation  opposed  to 
it,  extends  to  the  will :  For  it  is  tne  will  to 
obey  that  makes  obedience;  the  will  to 
transgress  that  makes  a  transgression  of 
the  law.  Without  will  there  can  be  neither 
obedience  nor  transgression.  Law  supposes 
a  power  to  obey  or  to  transgress ;  it  does 
not  take  away  this  power,  but  proposes  the 
motives  of  duty  and  of  interest,  leaving  the 
power  to  yield  to  them,  or  to  take  the  con- 
sequence of  tran8gresBion.-t- 

3.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  Necessity,  and 
in  this  sense  it  extends  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  will  only,  and  not  to  what  is 
consequent  to  the  wilL$    [273] 

*  ThiiU  called  the  Liberty /irom  CoactUm  or  Vio- 
tenee^AlM  Ubertif  </  SponianeUih'SpontanatM'-^ 
'ExMriM.  In  the  present  question,  this  species  of 
liberty  ought  to  be  thrown  altoftether  out  of  account : 
it  is  admitted  by  all  jMirties ;  is  common  equally  to 
brutes  and  men  :  is  not  a  peculiar  quality  of  ihe 
will  i  and  is.  in  UkX,  essential  to  It,  for  the  will 
cannot  possibly  Iw  forced.  The  greateH  sporUaneUjf 
is.  in  fact,  the  grtaUtt  neeenitv.  Ttius,  a  hungrv 
horse,  who  turns  of  necessity  to  food,  is  said,  on  this 
deflnition  of  liberty,  to  do  so  with  freedom,  because 
he  does  so  spontaneously ;  and.  In  general,  the  desire 
of  happiness,  which  Is  the  most  necessary  tendency, 
wilt,  on  this  application  of  the  term,  be  the  most  ftecSi 

I  may  obserre,  that,  among  others,  the  deflnition 
of  lll)erty,  given  by  the  celebrated  advocate  of  moral 
Arecdom,  l5r  Samuel  Clarke,  is.  In  reality,  only  that 
of  theliberty  of  SponUneity— vis.,  **  The  power  of  self, 
motion  or  action,  which,  in  all  animate  agents,  is 
spontaneity,  is,  in  moral  or  rational  agents,  what 
we  properly  call  liberty."  (Fi/^  ReplM  to  LefhtUU, 
I  \  i.— XX.  and  First  Answer  to  (he  GenOeman  qfCam^ 
bridge.)  This  self  motion,  absolutely  considered,  is 
itself  necessary.    See  below,  note  on  pb  880. 

t  With  this  description  of  liberty  also,  the  present 
question  has  no  concern.— H. 

%  This  Is  variously  denominated  the  LXberiv  frem 
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In  every  voluntary  action,  the  determin- 
ation of  the  will  is  the  first  part^of  the 
action,  upon  which  alone  the  moral  estima- 
tion of  it  depends.  It  has  been  made  a 
question  among  philosophers,  Whether,  in 
every  initance,  this  determination  be  the  ne- 
eessarjf  oonsequence  qfthe  constitution  of  the 
person,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed  ;  or  whether  he  had  not  power,  in 
many  cases,  to  determine  this  way  or  thai  f 

This  has,  by  some,  been  called  the  phXlo- 
sophical  notion  of  liberty  and  ueceasity ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  philosophers. 
Th6  lowest  of  the  vulgar  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  prone  to  have  recourse  to  this  necessity, 
to  exculpate  themselves  or  their  friends  in 
what  they  do  wrong,  though,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  they  act  upon  the 
contrary  principle.* 

Whether  this  notion  of  moral  liberty  be 
conceivable  or  not,  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself  To  me  there  appears  no  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  it-)*  I  consider  the 
determination  of  the  will  as  an  efifect.  This 
effect  must  have  a  cause  which  had  power 
to  produce  it ;  and  the  cause  most  be  either 
the  person  himself,  whose  will  it  is,  or  some 
other  heaa^  The  first  is  as  easily  conceived 
as  the  last.  If  the  person  was  the  cause 
of  that  determination  of  his  own  will,  he 
was  free  in  that  action,):  and  it  is  justly 

WecatUy^Morai  Libertjf^Philosophical  Liberty^ 
EstentkULibcrty^Foniui  Uberty^Libertyoflndif. 
/trene^^Liberty  of  Opposition,  Stc  The  tenni  Am- 
ftfufiflf,  AvTM-Miy/«,  ArifUrium,  Libarum  Arbi- 
irium»  Free  fTtS,  though  properly  limited  to  the  Li- 
berty from  Necessity,  have  not  alwavs  been  applied 
so  as  to  ditcriminate  it  from  the  Liberty  of  apon* 
Uneity.— H. 

*  So  Agamemnon  ;— 

*Byii  3*  9VM  mSrtif  tl/M, 
'AAA*  Zttv  »«2  Mm^  jim)  ^ift^rtf  *EfinCe. 
This  is  a  favourite  topic  with  Luclan.— H. 

f  To  conceive  a  free  act^  Is  to  concelre  an  act 
which,  being  a  eauUt  is  not  itsdf  an  ^ffhet ;  in  other 
words,  to  ooncdve  an  absolute  commencement  But 
is  such  by  us  conceivable  f—H. 

%  Only  if  he  were  not  determined  to  that  determ. 
ination.  But  is  the  person  an  oriffinal  undetermined 
cause  of  the  determination  of  hit  will  t  If  be  be  not, 
then  Is  he  not  afree  agent,  and  the  scheme  of  Neces- 
sity is  admitted.  If  he  be,  in  the  flnt  place,  it  is  im. 
possible  to  conceive  the  possibility  or  this :  and,  in 
the  second,  if  the  fact,  though  Inconceivable,  be  al. 
lowed,  it  Is  impossible  to  see  now  a  cause,  undeUrtn- 
ined  by  any  motive,  can  be  a  rational,  moral,  and 
accountable,  cause.  There  is  no  conceivable  medium 
betweenl''a<a<i«m  and  Canusm  /  and  the  contradictory 
schemes  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  themselves  are  In. 
conceivable  For,  as  we  cannot  compass  in  thought 
an  undetermined  cause~^n  abeolute  commencement^ 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  of  the  one ;  so  we  can  as 
little  think  an  ir^nite  seria  ^delermtnedcatuet'-qf 
relative  eommencementt^the  Aindamental  hypothesis 
of  the  other,  'itte  champions  of  the  opposite  doctrines 
are  thus  at  once  resistless  In  assault,  and  impotent  in 
defence.  Each  is  hewn  down .  and  sppears  to  die  under 
the  home. thrusts  of  his  adversary ;  but  each  again 
recovers  life  from  the  very  death  of  his  anUgonist, 
and.  to  borrow  a  simile,  both  are  like  the  heroes  in 
Valhalla,  ready  in  a  moment  to  amuse  themselves 
anew  in  the  same  bloodless  and  Interminable  eon* 
flict.  1  he  doctrine  of  Moral  Liberty  cannot  be  made 
conceivable,  for  we  can  only  conceive  the  determined 
and  the  relative:  As  already  stated,  all  that  can  be 
done,  is  to  shew«l«.  That,  for  the  /act  of  Liberty, 


imputedjto  him,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
But,  if  another  being  was  the  cause  of  this 
determination,  either  by  producing  it  im- 
mediately, or  by  means  and  instruments 
under  his  direction,  then  the  determination 
is  the  act  and  deed  of  that  being,  and  is 
solely  imputable  to  him. 

But  it  b  said — "  That  nothing  is  in  our 
power  but  what  depends  upon  the  will,  and 
therefore,  the  will  itself  cannot  be  in  our 
power." 

I  answer— That  this  is  a  finllacy  arising 
from  taking  a  common  saying  in  a  sense 
which  it  never  was  intended  to  convey,  and 
in  a  sense  contrary  to  what  it  necessarily 
implies.     [274] 

In  common  life,  when  men  speak  of  what 
is,  or  is  not,  in  a  man*s  power,  they  attend 
only  to  the  external  and  visible  effects, 
which  only  can  be  perceived,  and  which 
only  can  affect  them.  Of  these,  it  is  true 
that  nothing  is  in  a  man*s  power  but  what 
depends  upon  his  will,  and  this  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  this  common  saying. 

But  this  is  so  fjur  from  excluding  his  will 
from  being  in  his  power,  that  it  necessarily 
implies  it.  For  to  say  that  what  depends 
upon  the  will  is  in  a  man*s  power,  but  tho 
wiU  is  not  in  his  power,  is  to  say  that  the 
end  is  in  his  power,  but  the  means  necesflau7 
to  that  end  are  not  in  his  power,  which  is  a 
contradiction.* 

In  many  propositions  which  we  express 
universallv,  there  is  an  exception  neces- 
sarily immied,  and,  therefore,  always  under- 
stood. Thus,  when  we  say  that  all  things 
depend  upon  God,  God  himself  is  necessarily 
excepted.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say, 
that  all  that  is  in  our  power  depends  upon 
the  will,  the  will  itself  is  necessarily  ex- 
cepted :  for,  if  the  will  be  not,  nothing  else 
can  be  in  our  power.  Every  effect  must  be 
in  the  power  of  its  cause.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  will  is  an  effect-,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  in  the  power  of  its  cause,  whether 
that  c&use  be  the  agent  himself  or  some 
other  being. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter, 
I  hope  the  notion  of  moral  liberty  will  be 
distinctly  understood,  and  that  it  appears 
that  this  notion  is  neither  inconceivable, 
nor  involves  any  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion.     [275] 


we  have,  immediately  or  mediately,  .the  evidence  of 
consciousneu:  and,  S^,  That  there  are,  amtrng  the 
phsenomena  of  mind,  many  fkcts  which  we  must  ad- 
roit as  actual,  but  of  whose  possibility  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  form  any  notion.  1  may  merely  observe, 
that  the  fact  of  Motion  can  be  shewn  to  be  impossible, 
on  grounds  not  less  strong  than  those  on  which  it  is 
attempted  to  disprove  the  fact  of  Uberty  ;  to  sav 
nothing  of  many  contradictories,  neither  of  which 
can  be  thouffkt,  but  one  of  which  must,  on  the 
laws  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,  necea. 
sarily  be.  This  philosophy—the  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned'~haM  not,  however,  either  in  itteU,  or  in 
relation  to  its  consequences,  as  yet  been  deve- 
loped.—H. 
*  See  above  pb  £00,  note.— H. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THB  WOED8  CAUSA  AND  BPFBCT,  ACTIOK, 
AND  ACTITB  POWBR. 

Tbb  writings  upon  Liberty  and  Necessity 
haye  been  mnch  darkened  by  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  words  used  in  reasoning  upon  that 
sabject  The  words  oaiue  taid  effect,  ac- 
Han  and  aeiive  power,  liberty  and  neceetity, 
are  rehUed  to  each  other  :  The  meaning  of 
one  determines  the  meaning  of  the  rest. 
When  we  attempt  to  define  them,  we  can 
only  do  it  by  synonymous  words  which  need 
definition  as  much.  There  is  a  strict  sense 
in  which  those  words  must  be  used,  if  we 
speak  and  reason  clearly  about  moral  liber- 
ty ;  but  to  keep  to  this  strict  sense  is  di£S- 
cnilt,  because,  in  all  Unguages,  they  have,  by 
enstom,  got  a  great  httitude  of  significa- 
tion. 

As  we  cannot  reason  about  moral  liberty 
without  using  those  ambiguous  words,  it  is 
proper  to  point  out,  as  distinctly  as  possible, 
their  proper  and  original  meaning  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  understood  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  and  to  shew  from  what  causes 
they  haTe  become  so  ambiguous  in  all  lan- 
guages as  to  darken  and  embarrass  our 
reasonings  upon  it. 

ETeiytbing  that  begins  to  exist,  must 
have  a  cause  of  its  existence,  which  had 
power  to  give  it  existence.  And  eyerything 
that  undergoes  any  change,  must  haye  some 
cause  of  t£it  change. 

That  neither  eanstence,  nor  any  mode  of 
eMstence,  can  begin  without  an  efficient 
eauae,  is  a  principle  that  appears  very  early 
in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  it  is  so  nniyersal, 
and  so  firmly  rooted  in  human  nature,  that 
the  most  determined  scepticism  cannot  era- 
dicate it.    [276] 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  ground 
the  rational  belief  of  a  deity.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  use  to  which  we  apply  it 
Eyery  man's  conduct  is  goyemed  by  it, 
eyery  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  of  his 
life.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  any  man 
to  root  out  this  principle  from  his  mind,  he 
must  give  up  eyerything  that  is  called  com- 
mon prudence,  and  be  fit  only  to  be  con- 
fined as  insane. 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  That  every^ 
thiny  whichunderyoesanychanyet  muet  either 
be  the  efficient  eau$e  of  that  change  in  i/eelf, 
or  U  must  be  changed  by  aome  other  being. 

In  the  firet  case,  it  is  said  to  have  active 
power y  and  to  act  in  producing  that  change. 
In  the  tecond  case,  it  is  merely  paseive,  or 
18  acted  upon,  and  the  active  power  is  in  that 
being  only  which  produces  the  change. 

The  name  of  a  cause  and  of  an  agent,  b 
properly  given  to  that  being  only,  which,  by 
Its  active  power,  produces  some  change  in 
[276,  277] 


itself,  or  in  some  other  bein^.  The  change, 
whether  it  be  of  thought,  of  will,  or  of  mo- 
tion, is  the  effect.  Active  power,  therefore, 
is  a  quality  in  the  cause,  which  enables  it  to 
produce  the  effect.  And  the  exertion  of 
that  active  power  in  producing  the  effect,  is 
called  action,  agency,  ^ciency. 

In  order  to  the  production  of  any  effect, 
there  must  be  in  the  cause,  not  only  power, 
but  the  exertion  of  that  power ;  for  power 
that  is  not  exerted  produces  no  effect. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
any  effect,  is  power  in  an  efficient  cause  to 
produce  the  effect,  and  the  exertion  of  that 
power  ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that 
the  cause  has  power  to  produce  the  effect, 
and  exerts  that  power,  and  yet  the  effect  is 
not  produced.  The  effect  cannot  be  in  his 
power  unless  all  the  means  necessary  to  its 
production  be  in  his  power.     [277] 

It  is  no  less  a  contradiction  to  say,  that 
a  cause  has  power  to  produce  a  certain  ef- 
fect, but  that  he  cannot  exert  that  power ; 
for  power  which  cannot  be  exerted  is  no 
power,  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

To  prevent  mistake,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve. That  a  being  may  have  a  power  at 
one  time  which  it  has  not  at  another.  It 
may  commonly  have  a  power,  which,  at  a 
particuUiT  time,  it  has  not.  Thus,  a  man 
may  commonly  have  power  to  walk  or  to 
run  ;  but  he  has  not  this  power  when  asleep, 
or  when  he  is  confined  by  superior  force. 
In  common  language,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  a  power  which  he  cannot  then  exert 
But  this  popular  expression  means  only 
that  he  commonly  has  this  power,  and  will 
have  it  when  the  cause  is  removed  which  at 
present  deprives  him  of  it ;  for,  when  we 
speak  strictly  and  philosophically,  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  he  has  this  power, 
at  that  moment  when  he  is  deprived  of  it 

These,  I  think,  are  necessary  consequen- 
ces from  the  principle  first  mentioned — 
That  every  change  which  happens  in  na- 
ture must  have  an  efficient  cause  which  had 
power  to  produce  it 

Another  principle,  which  appears  very 
early  in  the  mind  of  man,  is,  That  we  are 
efficient  causes  in  our  deliberate  and  volun- 
tary actions. 

We  are  conscious  of  making  an  exertion, 
sometimes  with  difficulty,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects.  An  exertion  made  de- 
liberately and  voluntarily,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  implies  a  conviction  that  the 
effect  is  in  our  power.  No  man  can  deli* 
berately  attempt  what  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  in  his  power.  The  language  of  all 
mankind,  and  their  ordinary  conduct  in  life, 
demonstrate  that  they  have  a  conviction  of 
some  active  power  in  themselves  to  produce 
certain  motions  in  their  own  and  in  other  bo- 
dies, and  to  regulate  and  direct  their  own 
thoughts.  This  conviction  we  have  so 
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early  in  life,  that  we  have  do  remembranoe 
when,  or  in  what  way,  we  acquired  it;  [278] 

That  such  a  conviction  is  at  first  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  our  constitution,  and  that 
it  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated,  is,  I 
think,  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous defenders  of  Necessity.*  "  Free  Dis- 
cussion, &c.,'*  p  298.  ""  Such  are  the  in- 
fluences to  which  all  mankind,  without  dis- 
tinction, are  exposed  that  they  necessarily 
refer  actions  (I  mean  refer  them  ultimately) 
first  of  all  to  themselves  and  others ;  and  it 
is  a  long  time  before  they  begin  to  consider 
themselves  and  others  as  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  a  superior  agent  Consequently, 
the  associations  which  refer  actions  to  them- 
selves get  so  confirmed  that  they  are  never 
entirely  obliterated ;  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon language,  and  the  common  feelings,  of 
mankind,  will  be  adapted  to  the  first,  the  lim- 
ited and  imperfect,  or  rather  erroneous, 
view  of  things." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  very  concep- 
tion or  idea  of  active  power,  and  of  efficient 
causes,  is  derived  from  our  voluntary  ex- 
ertions in  producing  effects ;  and  that,  if  we 
were  not  conscious  of  such  exertion,  we 
should  have  no  conception  at  all  of  a  cause, 
or  of  active  power,  and  consequently  no 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  of 
every  change  which  we  observe  in  nature,  i* 

It  is  certain  that  we  can  conceive  no  kind 
of  active  power  but  what  is  similar  or 
analogous  to  that  which  we  attribute  to 
ourselves ;  that  is,  a  power  which  is  exerted 
by  will  and  with  understanding.  Our  no- 
tion, even  of  Almighty  power,  is  derived 
from  the  notion  of  human  power,  by  re* 
moving  from  the  former  those  imperfections 
and  limitations  to  which  the  latter  is  sub- 
jected.    [279] 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  the  origin 
of  our  conceptions  and  belief  concerning  ef- 
ficient causes  and  active  power.  The  com- 
mon theory,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  of 
Sensation  or  Reflection,  and  that  all  our  be- 
lief is  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  the 
disagreement  of  those  ideas,  appears  to'  be 
repugnant,  both  to  the  idea  of  an  efficient 
cause,  and  to  the  belief  of  its  necessity. 

An  attachment  to  that  theory  has  led 
some  philosophers  to  denv  that  we  have 
any  conception  of  an  efficient  cause,  or  of 
active  power,  because  efficiency  and  active 
power  are  not  ideas,  either  of  sensation  or 

*  Priestlej.-.H. 

t  If  thia  were  the  cafe,  our  nsCion  of  amM2i(y 
would  be  of  an  empirical  derirstion,  and  without  the 
quality  of  unlveraality  and  necenlty.  Thit  doctrine 
li  also  at  variance  with  the  account  given  of  the  no. 
tion  above,  (p.  4S5,  iq.  et  alibi,)  where  It  la  viewed 
aa  an  original  and  native  principle  See  p.  383,  and 
note  *.  It  la  true,  however,  that  the  conaeiousneat  of 
our  own  efBdencv  llluminatee  the  dark  notion  of 
au$aUtjiy  founded,  aa  I  conceive,  In  our  hnpotence 
to  conceive  the  poaaibillty  of  an  abaolute  commence- 
ment,  and  ralacs  it  from  the  vague  and  negative  Into 
the  prcciae  and  poiltive  notion  of  |>ow«r.~H. 


reflection.  They  maintain,  therefore,  that 
a  Cause  is  only  something  prior  to  the  effect, 
and  coTulan'.ly  conjjined  with  it.  This  is 
Mr  Hume*s  notion  of  a  cause,  and  seems 
to  be  adopted  by  Dr  Priestley,*  who  says, 
'^  That  a  cause  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any 
thing,  but  such  previous  circunutmnees  a* 
are  constantly  foliowed  by  a  certain  effect, 
the  constancy  of  the  result  making  us  con- 
clude that  there  must  be  a  tufficieni  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  the  things,  why  it  should 
be  produced  in  those  circumstances.'* 
[Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  p.  11.  ] 

But  theory  ought  to  stoop  to  fact,  and 
not  fact  to  theory.  Every  nuui  who  under- 
stands the  language  knows  that  neither 
priority,  nor  constant  conjunction,  nor  both 
taken  together,  imply  efficiency.  Every 
man,  free  from  prejudice,  must  assent  to 
what  Cicero  has  said  :  Itaque  non  sic  causa 
intelligi  debet,  ut  quod  cutque  antecedat,  id 
I  i  causa  sit,  sed  quod  cuioue  efficienter  ante^- 
ccdat,     [DeFato,  c.  16.] 

The  very  dispute,  whetlier  we  have  the 
conception  of  an  efficient  cause,  shews  that 
we  Iwve.  For,  Uiough  men  may  dispute 
about  things  which  have  no  existence,  they 
cannot  dispute  about  things  of  which  they 
have  no  conception.     [280] 

What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  is  in-  - 
tended  to  shew — That  the  conception  of 
causes,  of  action  and  of  active  power,  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  these  words, 
is  found  in  the  minds  of  all  men  very  early, 
even  in  the  dawn  of  their  rational  life.  It 
is  therefore  probable,  that,  in  all  Unguages, 
the  worda  by  which  these  conceptions  were 
expressed  were  at  first  distinct  and  unam- 
biguous, yet  it  \a  certain  that,  among  the 
most  enlightened  nations,  these  words  are  ap- 
plied to  so  many  things  of  different  natures, 
and  used  in  so  vague  a  manner,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reason  about  them  distinctly. 

This  phsenomenon,  at  first  view,  seems 
very  unaccountable.  But  a  little  reflection 
may  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of 
human  knowledge. 

And  since  the  ambiguity  of  these  words 
has  so  great  influence  upon  our  reasoning 
about  moral  liberty,  and  furnishes  the 
strongest  objections  against  it,  it  is  not 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  shew  whence  it 
arises.  When  we  know  the  causes  that 
have  produced  this  ambiguity,  we  shall  be 
less  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  it,  and 
the  proper  and  strict  meaning  of  the  words 
will  more  evidently  appear.     [281] 


*  The  aame  doctrine  baa  found  an  advocate  In  Or 
Thomaa  Brown .  In  thia  theory,  the  f^amomenoo  to 
be  aaved  la  ailently  or  In  efttet  evacuated  of  Ita 
principal  quality^the  quality  of  Necessity  j  for  the 
ml  problem  la  to  explain  how  it  la  that  we  eannct 
but  think  tliat  all  which  bcglna  to  be  haa  not  an  ab. 
aolute  but  only  a  relative  commencement  I'heae 
philoaopbcra  do  not  anatomize  but  trMfM»te.«-H. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CAVSMS  OF  THB  AMBIGUITY  OP  TH08B  WORDS. 

Wbbn  we  turn  our  attention  to  external 
objects,  and  begin  to  exercise  our  rational 
ikenltiee  about  them,  we  find  that  there  are 
Bome  motions  and  changes  in  them,  which 
we  have  power  to  produce,  and  that  they 
have  man^  which  must  have  some  other 
cause.  Either  the  objects  must  haye  life 
and  active  power,  as  we  have,  or  they  must 
be  moved  or  changed  by  something  that 
has  life  and  active  power,  as  external  objects 
are  moved  by  ua. 

Our  first  thoughts  seem  to  be,  That  the 
objects  in  which  we  perceive  such  motion 
have  understanding  and  active  power  as  we 
have. 

"Savages,*'  says  the  Abbtf  Raynal, 
"  wherever  they  see  motion  which  they  can- 
not account  for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul.*' 

All  men  may  be  considered  as  savages  in 
this  respect,  until  they  are  capable  of  in- 
Btniction,  and  of  using  their  faculties  in  a 
more  perfect  manner  than  savages  do. 

The  rational  conversations  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  .^Bsop's  "  Fables**  do  not  shock 
the  belief  of  children.  They  have  that  pro- 
bability in  them  which  we  require  in  an 
epic  poem.  Poets  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  by  clothing  every  object  with  in- 
tellectnal  and  moral  attribates,  in  metaphor 
and  in  other  figures.  May  not  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  this  poetical  language, 
arise,  in  part,  from  its  correspondence  with 
oor  earliest  sentiments  ?     [282] 

However  this  may  be,  the  Abbe  Raynal*8 
observation  is  sufficiently  confirmed,  both 
from  fact,  and  from  the  structure  of  all 


Inde  nations  do  really  believe  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  earth,  sea,  and  air,  fountains  and 
lakes,  to  have  understanding  and  active 
power.  To  pay  homage  to  them  and  im- 
plore their  fitvour,  is  a  kind  of  idolatry 
natural  to  savages. 

All  Ungua^  carry  in  their  structure  the 
marks  of  their  being  formed  when  this  be- 
lief prevailed.  The  distinction  of  verbs  and 
participles  into  active  and  passive,  which  is 
found  in  all  languages,  must  have  been 
originally  intended  to  distinguish  what  is 
really  active  from  what  is  merely  passive ; 
and,  in  all  languages,  we  find  active  verbs 
applied  to  those  objects,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abbtf  Raynars  observation, 
savages  suppose  a  soul. 

Thus  we  say,  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and 
eomes  to  the  meridian ;  the  moon  chanees ; 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows;  the  winds  blow. 
Languages  were  formed  by  men  who  be- 
liev^  these  objects  to  have  life  and  active 
power  in   themselves.     It  was   therefore 


proper  and  natural  to  express  their  motions 
and  changes  by  active  verbs. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  tracing  the 
sentiments  of  nations  before  they  have  re- 
cords, than  by  the  structure  of  their  lan- 
guage, which,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
produced  in  it  by  time,  will  always  retain 
some  signatures  of  the  thoughts  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  invented.  When  we  find  the 
same  sentiments  indicated  in  the  structure  of 
all  languages,  those  sentiments  must  have 
been  common  to  the  human  species  when 
languages  were  invented.     1 283] 

When  a  few  of  superior  intellectual  abili- 
ties find  leisure  for  speculation,  they  begin 
to  philosophize,  and  soon  discover  that 
many  of  those  objects  which,  at  first,  they 
believed  to  be  intelligent  and  active,  are 
really  lifeless  and  passive.  This  is  a  very 
important  discovery.  It  elevates  the  mind, 
emancipates  from  many  vulgar  supersti- 
tions, and  invites  to  farther  discoveries  of 
the  same  kind. 

As  philosophy  advances,  life  and  activity 
in  natural  objects  retires,  and  leaves  them 
dead  and  inactive.  Instead  of  moving 
voluntarily,  we  find  them  to  be  moved  neces- 
sarily ;  instead  of  acting,  we  find  them  to 
be  acted  upon ;  and  nature  appears  as  one 
great  machine,  where  one  wheel  is  turned 
by  another,  that  by  a  third ;  and  how  far 
this  necessary  succession  may  reach,  the 
philosopher  does  not  know. 

The  weakness  of  human  reason  makes 
men  prone,  when  they  leave  one  extreme, 
to  rush  into  the  opposite ;  and  thus  philo- 
sophy, even  in  its  infancy,  may  lead  men 
from  idolatry  and  polytheism  into  atheism, 
and  from  ascribing  active  power  to  inani- 
mate bemgs,  to  conclude  all  things  to  be 
carried  on  by  necessity. 

Whatever  origin  we  ascribe  to  the  doc- 
trines of  atheism  and  of  fatal  necessity,  it 
is  certain  that  both  may  be  traced  almost 
as  far  back  as  philosophy ;  and  both  appear 
to  be  the  opposites  of  the  earliest  sentiments 
of  men. 

It  must  have  been  by  the  observation  and 
reasoning  of  the  speculative /<?tr,  that  those 
objects  were  discovered  to  be  inanimate  and 
inactive,  to  which  the  many  ascribed  life 
and  activity.  But  while  the  few  are  con- 
vinced of  tins,  they  must  speak  the  language 
of  the  many,  in  order  to  be  understood.  So 
we  see  that,  when  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy,  which  agrees  with  vulgar  preju- 
dice and  with  vulgar  language,  has  been 
universally  rejected  by  philosophers,  they 
continue  to  use  the  phraseology  that  is 
grounded  upon  it,  not  only  in  speaking  to 
the  vulgar,  but  in  speaking  to  one  another. 
They  say.  The  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  moves 
annually  through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
while  they  believe  that  he  never  leaves  his 
pUce.    [284]      oig„i,,,,y^^u^,c 
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In  like  manner^  those  actireTerbB  and  par- 
ticiples which  were  applied  to  the  inanimate 
objects  of  nature,  when  they  were  belieyed 
to  be  really  actiTe,  continue  to  be  applied  to 
them  after  they  are  disooTered  to  be  passive. 

The  forms  of  language,  once  established 
by  custom,  are  not  so  easUy  changed  as 
the  notions  on  which  they  were  originally 
founded.  While  the  sounds  remain,  their 
signification  is  gradually  enlarged  or  altered. 
This  is  sometunes  found,  even  in  those 
sciences  in  which  the  signification  of  words 
is  the  most  accurate  and  precise.  Thus,  in 
arithmetic,  the  word  number  among  the 
ancients,  idways  signified  so  many  units ; 
and  it  would  liave  been  absurd  to  apply  it 
either  to  unity  or  to  any  part  of  an  unit ; 
but  now  we  call  unity,  or  any  part  of  unity, 
a  number.  With  them,  multiplication  id- 
ways  increased  a  number,  and  division 
diminished  it ;  but  we  speak  of  multipl  ving 
b^  a  fraction,  which  diminishes,  and  of 
dividing  by  a  fraction,  which  increases  the 
number.  We  speak  of  dividing  or  multi- 
plying by  unity,  which  neither  diminishes 
nor  increases  a  number.  These  forms  of 
expression,  in  the  ancient  language,  would 
have  been  absurd. 

By  such  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  language  of  every  civilized  nation  re- 
sembles old  furniture  new-modelled,  in 
which  many  things  are  put  to  uses  for 
which  they  were  not  originally  intended,  and 
for  which  they  are  not  perfectly  fitted. 
^  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language,  and  it  appears  very  re- 
markably in  those  verbs  and  participles 
which  are  active  in  their  form,  but  are  fre- 
quently used  so  as  to  have  nothing  active  in 
their  signification.     [285] 

Hence  we  are  authorized  by  custom  to 
ascribe  action  and  active  power  to  things 
which  we  believe  to  be  passive.  The  pro- 
per and  original  signification  of  every  word, 
which  at  first  signified  action  and  causation, 
is  buried  and  lost  under  that  vague  mean* 
ing  which  custom  has  afiixed  to  it. 

That  there  is  a  real  diBtinctioni  and  per- 
fect opposition,  between  acting  and  being 
acted  upon,  every  man  may  be  satisfied 
who  is  capable  of  reflection.  And  that  this 
distinction  is  perceived  by  all  men  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  reason,  appears  by  the 
distinction  between  active  and  passive  verbs, 
which  is  original  in  all  languages,  though, 
from  the  causes  that  have  l^en  mentioned, 
they  come  to  be  confounded  in  the  progress 
of  human  improvement 

Another  way  in  which  philosophy  has 
contributed  very  much  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  words  under  our  consideration,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  firet  step  into  natural  philosophy, 
and  what  hath  commonly  been  considered 
as  its  ultimate  end,  is  the  investigation  of 
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the  causes  of  the  pheenomena  of  nature ; 
that  is,  the  causes  of  those  appearances  in 
nature  which  are  not  the  effects  of  human 
power.  FeHjt  qui  potuU  rerum  eognoacere 
caus<u,  is  the  sentiment  of  every  mind  that 
has  a  turn  to  speculation. 

The  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things 
promises  no  less  the  enlargement  of  human 
power  than  the  gratification  of  human 
curiosity;  and,  therefore,  among  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind  this  knowledge 
has  been  pursued  in  all  ages  with  an  avidity 
proportionate  to  its  importance. 

In  nothing  does  the  difference  between 
the  intellectiud  powera  of  man  and  those  of 
brutes  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in 
this.  For  in  them  we  perceive  no  desire  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  things,  nor  indeed 
any  sign  that  they  have  the  proper  notion 
of  a  cause.     [286] 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  apprehend, 
that,  in  this  investigation,  men  have  wan- 
dered much  in  the  dark,  and  that  their 
success  has,  by  no  means,  been  equal  to 
their  desire  and  expectation. 

We  easily  discover  an  established  order 
and  connection  in  the  phsenomena  of  nature. 
We  learn,  in  many  cases,  from  what  has 
happened,  to  know  what  will  happen.  The 
discoveries  of  this  kind,  made  by  common 
observation,  are  many,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion of  common  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  Philosophera,  by  more  accurate  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  have  made  many 
more;  by  which  arts  are  improved,  and 
human  power,  as  well  as  human  knowledge, 
is  enlarged. 

But,  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  pbae- 
nomena  of  nature,  how  little  do  we  know  1 
All  our  knowledge  of  thinss  external,  must 
be  grounded  upon  the  informations  of  our 
senses ;  but  causation  and  active  power  are 
not  objects  of  sense ;  nor  is  that  always 
the  cause  of  a  phsenomenon  which  is  prior 
to  it,  and  constantly  conioined  with  it; 
otherwise  night  would  be  the  cause  of  day, 
and  day  the  cause  of  the  following  night. 

It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether 
all  the  pbeenomena  of  the  material  system 
be  produced  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  First  Cause,  according  to  the  laws-which 
his  wisdom  determined,  or  whether  subor- 
dinate causes  are  employed  by  him  in  the 
operations  of  nature ;  and,  if  they  be,  what 
their  nature,  their  number,  and  their  dif- 
ferent ofiices  are  ?  And  whether,  in  all 
cases,  they  act  by  commission,  or,  in  some, 
according  to  their  discretion  ?     [287] 

When  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  causes  of  the  phsenomena  of 
nature,  and  have  a  strong  desire  to  know 
them,  it  is  not  strange  that  in^nious  men 
should  form  numberless  conjectures  and 
theories,  by  which  the  soul,  hungerine  for 
knowledge,  is  fed  ^^t^jijji^^yl^t^  of  wheat. 
£285— 287J 
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In  ft  very  ancient  system,  love  and  strife 
were  made  the  causes  of  things.  In  the 
Pythagorean*  and  Platonic  system, Matter, 
Ideas,  and  an  Intelligent  Mind.  By  Aris- 
totle, Matter,  Form,  and  Privation.  Des 
Cartes  thought  that  Matter  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  Motion  given  at  first  by  the 
Almighty,  are  sufScient  to  account  for  all  the 
pheenomena  of  the  natural  world.  Leibnitz, 
that  the  universe  is  made  up  of  Monades, 
active  and  percipient,  which,  by  their  active 
power,  received  at  first,  produce  all  the 
changes  they  undergo. 

While  men  thus  wandered  in  the  dark  in 
seftrch  of  causes,  unwilling  to  confess  their 
disappointment,  they  vainly  conceived  every- 
thing they  stumbled  upon  to  be  a  cause, 
and  the  proper  notiop  of  a  cause  is  lost,  bv 
giving  the  name  to  numberless  things  which 
neither  are  nor  can  be  causes. 

This  confusion  of  various  things  under 
the  name  of  causes  is  the  more  easily  toler- 
ated, because,  however  hurtful  it  may  be 
to  sound  philosophy,  it  has  little  influence 
npon  the  concerns  of  life.  A  constant  an- 
tecedent or  concomitant  of  the  phfenome- 
non  whoee  cause  is  sought,  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  inquirer,  as  well  as  if  the 
real  cause  were  known.  Thus  a  sailor 
desires  to  know  the  cause  of  the  tides,  that 
he  may  know  when  to  expect  high  water. 
He  is  told  that  it  is  high  water  when  the 
moon  IS  so  many  hours  past  the  meridian  : 
and  now  he  thinks  he  knows  the  cause  of 
the  tides.  What  ho  takes  for  the  cause 
answers  his  puipose,  and  his  mistake  does 
him  no  harm.     [288] 

Those  philosophers  seem  to  have  had  the 
justest  views  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding,  who, 
giving  up  the  pretence  of  discovering  the 
causes  of  the  operations  of  nature,  have 
applied  themselves  to  discover,  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  the  ruies  or  laws  of 
nature,  according  to  which  the  pheenomena 
of  nature  are  produced. 

In  compliance  with  custom,  or,  perhaps, 
to  gratify  the  avidity  of  knowing  the  causes 
of  tilings,  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  causes 
and  active  powers.  So  we  speak  of  the 
powers  of  gravitation,  of  magnetism,  of  elec- 
tricity. 

We  call  them  causes  of  many  of  the 
phienomena  of  nature ;  and  such  they  are 
esteemed  by  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  half 
learned. 

But  those  of  juster  discernment  see  that 
laws  of  nature  are  not  agents.  They  are  not 
endowed  witii  active  power,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  causes  in  the  proper  sense.  They 
are  only  the  rules  according  to  which  the 
unknown  cause  acts. 


•  The  Icif  that  ia  taid  of  th«  Pvtbagoreui  mten 
In  this  idatioa  Uw  better.»H. 


[288,  289] 


Thus  it  appears  that  our  natural  desire 
to  know  the  causes  of  the  phaenomena  of 
nature,  our  inability  to  discover  them,  and 
the  vain  theories  of  philosophers  employed 
in  this  search,  have  made  the  word  cause, 
and  the  related  words,  so  ambiguous,  and 
to  signify  so  numy  things  of  different  na- 
tures, that  they  have,  in  a  manner,  lost 
their  proper  and  original  meaning,  and  yet 
we  have  no  other  words  to  express  it. 

Everything  joined  with  the  effect,  and 
prior  to  it,  b  called  its  cause.  An  mstru- 
ment,  an  occasion,  a  reason,  a  motive,  an 
end,  are  called  causes.*  And  the  related 
words  effect,  agenty  power,  are  extended  in 
the  same  vague  manner.     [289] 

Were  it  not  that  the  terms  cause  and 
agent  have  lost  their  proper  meaning,  in  the 
crowd  of  meanings  that  have  been  given 
them,  we  should  immediately  perceive  a 
contradiction  in  the  terms  necessary  cause 
and  necessary  agent.  And,  although  the 
loose  meaning  of  those  words  is  authorized 
by  custom,  the  arbiter  of  language,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  censured,  perhaps  can- 
not always  be  avoided,  yet  we  ought  to  be 
upon  our  guard,  that  we  be  not  misled  by 
it  to  conceive  things  to  be  the  same  which 
are  essentially  different. 

To  say  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that,  in  some  instances,  he 
is.  truly  an  agent*!-  ^^^  &  cause,  and  is  not 
merely  acted  upon  as  a  passive  instrument. 
On  the  contrary,  to  say  that  he  acts  from 
necessity,  is  to  say  that  he  does  not  act  at 
all,  that  he  is  no  agent,  and  that,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  there  is  only  one  agent  in 
the  universe,  who  does  everything  that  is 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  Ul. 

If  this  necessity  be  attributed  even  to 

*  There  Is  no  reason  why  whatever  Is  conceived  as 
necessarily  going  to  the  constitution  of  the  {dinnomeu 
non  called  the  ejfict— in  other  words,  why  ail  and 
each  of  its  eo{(fret<ne»— raay  not  be  properly  called 
ocNiseff,  or  rather  concaMsei;  for  there  must  ahrays 
be  more  causes  than  one  to  an  eflfect  This  would 
be  more  correct  than  to  give  exclusively  the  name 
of  Cause  to  any  partial  constituent  or  coefficient, 
even  though  proximate  and  principal.  In  this  view, 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancients,  is 
more  rational  than  that  of  our  modem  philosophers. 

t  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that,  as  to  Uve  is  to  acU 
and  B»  man  is  not  free  to  live  or  not  to  live,  so  neither, 
absolutely  nealiing.  Is  he  ft«e  to  act  or  not  to  act  As 
he  lives,  he  b  necessarily  determined  to  act  or  ener. 
giiOi-to  think  and  wUl ;  and  all  the  liberty  to  which 
he  can  pretend,  is  to  choose  between  this  mode  of  ac 
tion  and  that  In  icholasUc  language,  man  cannot 
have  the  liberty  of  otcrciie,  though  be  may  have  the 
liberty  of  tpecyication.  '1  he  root  of  his  fteedom  is 
thus  necessity.  Nsy,  we  cannot  conceive  otherwise 
even  of  the  Deity.  As  we  must  think  Him  as  neces. 
sarily  existent,  and  nccessarUy  living,  lo  we  must 
think  him  ss  necessarily  active.  Such  are  the condi. 
tions  of  human  thought.  It  U  thus  sufficiently  manU 
festthat  DrClaike's  inference  of  the  fact  of  moral 
liberty,  from  the  conditions  of  self.activity,ia  incom. 


Detent.    And  when  he  says  •*  Ou  trw  difltUHon  ai 

Lfberttf  it  the  Pomr  to  Aett"  be  should  have  recuU 

lected  that  this  power  is,  on  his  own  hypothesis,  ab. 

utdy  iktal  if  It  cmuuX  but  act    See  his  •«  Rooarks 

Comns," pp.  15, 80, S7.-l£d  by  VjOUg l^ 
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the  Deity,  the  consequence  must  be,  that 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  cause  at  all ; 
that  nothing  acts,  but  eyerything  is  acted 
upon;  nothing  moyes,  but  everything  is 
moved ;  all  is  passion  without  action  ;  all 
instrument  without  an  agent;  and  that 
everything  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be,  has 
that  neoessaiy  existence  in  its  season, 
which  we  commonly  consider  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  First  Cause. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  genuine  and  the 
most  tenable  system  of  necessity.  It  was 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  though  he  was  not 
the  first  that  advanced  it ;  for  it  is  very  an- 
cient. And  if  this  system  be  true,  our  rea- 
soning to  prove  the  existence  of  a  first  cause 
of  everything  that  begins  to  exist,  must 
be  given  up  as  fallacious.     [290] 

If  it  be  evident  to  the  human  understand- 
ing, as  I  take  it  to  be.  That  what  begins  to 
exist  must  have  an  efficient  cause,  which 
had  power  to  give  or  not  to  give  it  existence ; 
and  £r  it  be  true,  that  effects  well  and  wisely 
fitted  for  the  best  purposes,  demonstrate 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the 
efficient  cause,  as  well  as  power,  the  proof 
of  a  Deity  from  these  principles  is  very  easy 
and  obvious  to  all  men  that  can  reason. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  belief.  That 
everything  that  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause, 
be  got  only  bv  Experience ;  and  if,  as  Mr 
Hume  maintams,  the  only  notion  of  a  cause 
be  something  prior  to  the  effect,  which  exper- 
ience has  shewn  to  be  constantly  conjoined 
with  such  an  effect,  I  see  not  how,  from 
these  priuciples,  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intelligent  cau  e  of  the  universe. 
Mr  Hume  seems  to  me  to  reason  justly 
from  his  definition  of  a  cause,  when,  in  the 
person  of  an  Epicurean,  he  maintains  that, 
with  regard  to  a  cause  of  the  universe,  we 
can  conclude  nothing,  because  it  is  a  singu- 
lar effect.  We  have  no  experience  that 
such  effects  are  always  conjoined  with  such 
a  cause.  Nay,  the  cause  which  we  assign 
to  this  effect,  is  a  cause  which  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see,  and  therefore  experience 
cannot  inform  us  that  it  has  ever  been  con- 
joined with  any  effect.  He  seems  to  roe 
to  reason  justly  from  his  definition  of  a 
cause,  when  he  maintains,  that  auything 
may  be  the  cause  of  anything ;  since  pri- 
ority and  constant  conjunction  is  all  that 
can  be  conceived  in  the  notion  of  a  cause. 

Another  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity*  says,  that,  ''  A  cause  cannot 
be  defined  to  be  anything  but  tuch  previous 
circumstances  as  are  constantly  followed  by 
a  certain  effect,  the  constancy  of  the  result 
making  us  conclude  that  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  reason^  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  it  should  be  produced  in  those  circum- 
stances.** 


*  Prustcy.— H. 


This  seems  to  me  to  be  Mr  Hume*s  de- 
finition of  a  cause  in  other  words,  and  neither 
more  nor  less ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  author  of  it  will  admit  the  conse- 
quences which  Mr  Hume  draws  from  it, 
however  necessary  they  may  appear  to 
others.     [291] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THX  INFLUXNCE  OF  MOTIVES. 

Thb  modem  advocates  for  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity  lay  the  stress  of  their  oaus^ 
upon  the  influence  of  moiives.* 

''  Every  deliberate  action,  they  say,  must 
have  a  motive.  When  tliere  is  no  motive 
on  the  other  side,  this  motive  must  deter- 
mine the  agent :  When  there  are  contrary 
motives,  the  strongest  must  prevail:  We 
reason  from  men*s  motives  to  their  actions, 
as  we  do  from  other  causes  to  their  effects. 
If  man  be  a  free  agent,  and  be  not  governed 
by  motives,  all  his  actions  must  be  mere 
caprice,  rewards  and  punishments  can  have 
no  effect,  and  such  a  being  must  be  abso- 
lutely ungovernable.** 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  dis- 
tinctly, in  what  sense  we  ascribe  moral 
Uberty  to  man,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  influence  we  allow  to  motives.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding,  which  has  been 
very  common  upon  this  point,  I  offer  the 
following  observations  :— 

i.  I  grant  that  all  rational  beings  are 
influenced,  and  ought  to  be  influenced,  by 
motives.  But  the  influence  of  motives  is 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  efii- 
cient  causes.  They  are  neither  causes-f-  nor 
agents.  They  suppose  an  efficient  cause,  and 
can  do  nothing  without  it.  [292]  We  cannot, 
without  absi]^ity,  suppose  a  motive  eiUier 
to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon ;  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  action  and  of  passion ;  because 
it  is  not  a  thing  that  exists,  but  a  thing 
that  is  conceived ;  it  is  what  Uie  schoolmen 
called  an  ens  rationis.  Motives,  therefore, 
may  in^usnce  to  action,  but  they  do  not 
zmtt    They  may  be  compared  to  advice, 


*  A  motive,  abetracUy  oonvidered,  ii  called  an  end 
or  final  cause.  It  was  well  denomioated  in  the  Greek 
phllotophy,  T*  Inmm  ^..^that  for  Qu  sake  iff  which. 
A  motive,  however,  in  its  concrete  reality,  b  nothing 
^ari  from  the  mind ;  only  a  mental  tendency.— H. 

t  Not  causes ;  only  if  the  term  anue  be  limited  to 
the  last  or  proximate  t^dent  cause.— H. 

%  If  Motives  "  inji%unce  to  action,**  they  must  co. 
operate  in  producing  a  certain  effbct  upon  tlie  agent ; 
and  the  determination  to  act,  and  to  act  In  a  certun 
manner— is  that  efltet.  lliey  are  thus,  on  Reid*s 
own  view,  in  this  relation, couser,  and  ej^Mm/ causes. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  In  the  argument  whether 
motives  be  said  to  determine  a  man  to  act  or  to  in. 
fluence  (that  is  to  determine)  him  to  determine  him. 
self  to  act  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  consistent  to 
say  that  motives  are  not  causa,  and  that  they  do 
not  act    See  Leibmts,  quoted  below,  under  p.  wn. 
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•r  exhortatioiiy  which  leaTes  %  man  still  at 
liberty.  For  in  vain  is  advice  given  when 
tliece  18  not  a  power  either  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear what  it  recommends.  In  like  manner, 
motives  snppoee  liberty  in  the  agent,  other- 
wise they  have  no  influence  at  lUL 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  with  respect  to 
matter,  That  every  motion  and  change  of 
motion,  isTsroportional  to  the  force  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 
The  scheme  of  necessity  supposes  a  similar 
law  to  obtain  in  all  the  actions  of  intelligent 
beings ;  which,  with  little  alteration,  may 
be  expressed  thus  : — Every  action,  or 
change  of  action,  in  an  intelligent  being,  is 
proportional  to  the  force  of  motires  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 

Tlie4aw  of  nature  respecting  matter,  is 
grounded  upon  this  principle :  That  matter 
18  an  inert,  inactive  substance,  which  does 
not  act,  but  is  acted  upon ;  and  the  law  of 
necessity  must  be  grounded  upon  the  sup- 
position. That  an  intelligent  being  is  an  in- 
ert, inactive  substance^  which  does  not  act, 
but  is  scted  upon. 

S.  Rational  bemgs,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  wise  and  good,  will  act  according  to  the 
best  motives ;  and  erery  rational  being  who 
does  otherwise,  abuses  his  liberty.  The 
most  peffect  being,  in  everything  where 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  better  and  a 
worse,  always  infallibly  acts  according  to 
the  best  motives.  This,  indeed,  is  little 
else  than  an  identical  proposition ;  for  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  say.  That  a  perfect  being 
does  what  is  wrong  or  unreasonable.  But, 
to  say  that  he  does  not  act  freely,  because 
he  always  does  what  is  best,  is  to  say,  That 
the  proper  use  of  liberty  destroys  liberty, 
and  that  liberty  consists  only  in  its  abuse. 

The  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity  con- 
sists, not  in  having  no  power  to  do  ill, 
otherwise,  as  Dr  Clarke  justly  observes, 
there  would  be  no  ground  to  thank  him  for 
his  goodness  to  us,  any  more  than  for  his 
eternity  or  immensity ;  but  his  moral  pejr- 
fection  consists  in  this,  that,  when  he  has 
power  to  do  everything,*  a  power  which 
cannot  be  resisted,  he  exerts  that  power 
only  in  doing  what  is  wisest  and  best.  To 
be  subject  to  necessity,  is  to  have  no  power 
at  all ;  for  power  and  necessity  are  oppo- 
sites.  We  grant,  therefore,  that  motives 
have  influence,  similar  to  that  of  advice  or 
persuasion ;  but  this  influence  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  liberty,  and,  indeed,  sup- 
poses liberty. 

3.  Whether  every  deliberate  action  must 

*  To  do  ererythlng  consMent  with  bU  perfection. 
But  hen  one  of  the  intoluhle  contradicUoiM  in  the 
quntion  ariMt;  for  if,  on  the  one  band,  we  attribute 
to  the  l>elw  the  power  of  moral  evil,  we  detract  fhnn 
hu  cMentlai  goodneM ;  and  Ir,  on  the  other,  we^leny 
bim  this  power,  ws  detract  from  hia  omnipotence.— 

[V>93,  294] 


have  a  motive,  depends  on  the  meaning  we 
put  upon  the  word  deliberate.  If,  by  a 
deliberate  action,  we  mean  an  action  wherein 
motives  are  weighed,  which  seems  to  be 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  surely 
there  must  be  motives,  and  contrary  mo- 
tives, otherwise  they  could  not  be  weighed. 
But,  if  a  deliberate  action  means  only,  as  it 
commonly  does,  an  action  done  by  a  cool 
and  calm  determination  of  the  mind,  with 
forethought  and  will,  I  believe  there  are 
innumerable  such  actions  done  without  a 
motive.* 

This  must  be  appealed  to  every  man's 
consciousness.  I  do  many  trifling  actions 
every  day,  in  which,  upon  the  most  carefttl 
reflection,  I  am  conscious  of  no  motive; 
and  to  say  that  I  may  be  influenced  by  a 
motive  of  which  I  am  not  conscious,  is,  in 
the  first  place,  an  arbitrary  supposition 
without  any  evidence,  [?]  and  then,  it  is  to 
say,  that  I  may  be  convinced  by  an  arffu<- 
ment  which  never  entered  into  my  thou^t. 
[894] 

Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  an  end 
that  is  of  some  importance,  may  be  an- 
swered equally  well  by  any  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent means.  In  such  cases,  a  man  who 
intends  the  end  finds  not  the  least  difficulty 
in'  taking  one  of  these  means,  though  he  he 
firmly  persuaded  that  it  has  no  title  to  be 
preferred  to  any  of  the  others. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  case  that  cannot  hap- 
pen, is  to  contradict  the  experience  of  man- 
kind ;  for  surely  a  man  who  has  occasion 
to  lay  out  a  shilling,  or  a  guinea,  may  have 
two  hundred  that  are  of  equal  value,  both 
to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver,  any  one  of 
which  will  answer  his  purpose  equally  welL 
To  say,  that,  if  such  a  esse  should  happen, 
the  man  could  not  execute  his  purpose,  is 
still  more  ridiculous,  though  it  have  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  schoolmen,  who 
determined  that  the  ass,  between  two  equal 
bundles  of  hay,  would  stand  still  till  it  died 
of  hunger.-f 

If  a  man  could  not  act  without  a  motive,^ 
he  would  have  no  power  at  all ;  for  motives 
are  not  in  our  power ;  and  he  that  has  not 
power  over  a  necessary  mean,  has  not  power 
over  the  end. 

That  an  action,  done  without  any  motive, 
can  neither  have  merit  nor  demerit,  is  much 
insisted  on  by  the  writers  for  necessity,  and 
triumphantly,  as  if  it  were  the  very  hinge 


*  MrSlewmrt("  Active  andMoral  Powerf,"nK481 
and  465)  la  diapoaed  to  concede  that  no  action  la  per. 
fbrmed  without  aome  motive ;  and  thinks  that  Kdd 
baa  not  atrengthencd  hia  avgament  by  denying  thia. 

f  Joannef  Buridanua.  See  above,  p.  898,  note.— H. 

i  Can  we  conceive  any  act  of  which  there  waa  nut 
a  aulBcient  cauae  or  concourse  of  cauMs,  why  the 
man  perfhrroed  it,  and  no  other  t  U  not,  call  thia 
cause,  or  these  concau»e*,  the  motive,  and  there  is 
no  longer  a  dispute    See  the  three  following  note*.— 
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of  the  eontroTeny.  I  grant  it  to  be  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  and  I  know  no  author 
that  ever  denied  it 

How  insignificant  soever,  in  moral  estim- 
ation, the  actions  may  be  which  are  done 
without  any  motive,  they  are  of  moment  in 
the  question  concerning  moral  liberty.  For, 
if  there  ever  was  any  action  of  this  kind, 
motives  are  not  the  sole  causes  of  human 
actions.  And,  if  we  have  the  power  of  act- 
ing without  a  motive,  that  power,  joined  to 
a  weaker  motive,  may  counterbalance  a 
stronger.     [295] 

4.  It  can  never  be  proved.  That  when 
there  is  a  motive  on  one  side  only,  that  mo- 
tive must  determine  the  action. 

According  to  the  laws  of  reasoning,  the 
proof  is  incumbent  on  those  who  hold  the 
affirmative  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  sha- 
dow of  argument,  which  does  not  take  for 
granted  the  thing  in  question — to  wit,  that 
motives  are  the  sole  causes  of  actions. 

Is  there  no  such  thing  as  wilfulness, 
caprice,  or  obstinacy,  among  mankind  ?* 
If  there  be  not,  it  is  wonderful  that  they 
should  have  names  in  all  languages.  If 
there  be  such  things,  a  single  motive,  or 
even  many  motives,  may  be  resisted. 

6.  When  it  is  said,  that  of  contrary  mo- 
tives the  strongest  always  prevails,  this  can 
neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  with  under- 
standing, until  we  know  distinctly  what  is 
meant  by  the  strongest  motive. 

I  do  not  find  that  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced this  as  a  self-evident  axiom,  have 
ever  attempted  to  explain  what  they  mean 
by  the  strongest  motive,  or  have  given  any 
rule  by  which  we  may  judge  which  of  two 
motives  is  the  strongest. 

How  shall  we  know  whether  the  strongest 
motive  always  prevails,  if  we  know  not 
which  18  strongest  ?  There  must  be  some 
test  by  which  their  strength  is  to  be  tried, 
some  balance  in  which  they  may  be  weighed ; 
otherwise,  to  say  that  the  strongest  mo- 
tive always  prevails,  is  to  speak  without 
any  meaning.  We  must  therefore  search 
for  this  test  or  balance,  since  they  who  have 
laid  so  much  stress  upon  this  axiom,  have 
left  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  meaning. 
I  grant,  that,  when  the  contrary  motives 
are  of  the  same  kind,  and  differ  only  in 
quantity,  it  may  be  easy  to  say  which  is  the 
strongest  Thus  a  bribe  of  a  thousand 
pounds  is  a  stronger  motive  than  a  bribe  of 
a  hundred  pound^  But  when  the  motives 
are  of  different  kinds-*as  money  and  fame, 

*  But  we  not  thcte  «U  tendenciet,  and  fktal  lend, 
enclet,  to  act  or  not  to  act  f  By  contra^utinsuUh. 
l;*,!?i55.  W*"*l**  '""  m««i»«^  itrtctly  so  called. 
2JJ*.«??*l*""P"Jf^»  '^^  **"  "<*  advance  a  ilnele 
following  note*.  The  lame  may  be  said  of  all  tbe 
fB*12„!i!S"7^  to  this  end  J  but  in  regard  to  theM 
&rS?ri!^  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything 


duty  and  worldly  interesty  health  and 
strength,  riches  and  honoar-*by  what  mlo 
shall  we  judge  which  is  the  strongest  mo- 
tive ?    [296] 

Either  we  measure  the  strength  of  mo- 
tives merely  by  their  prevalence,  or  by 
some  other  standard  distinct  from  their 
prevalence* 

If  we  measure  their  strength  merely  by 
their  prevalence^  and  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tive mean  only  the  motive  that  prevails,  it 
will  be  true  indeed  that  the  strongest  mo- 
tive prevails ;  but  the  proposition  will  be 
identical,  and  mean  no  more  than  that  the 
strongest  motive  is  the  strongest  motive. 
From  this  surely  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn. 

If  it  should  be  said.  That  by  the  strength 
of  a  motive  is  not  meant  its  prevalence,  but 
tbe  cause  of  its  prevalence ;  that  we  mea- 
sure the  cause  by  the  effect,  and  from  the 
superiority  of  the  effect  conclude  the  supe- 
riority of  the  cause,  aa  we  oondude  that  to 
be  the  heaviest  weight  which  bears  down 
the  scale :  I  answer.  That,  according  to  this 
explication  of  the  axiom,  it  takes  for  granted 
that  motives  are  the  causes,  and  Uie  sole 
causes,  of  actions.  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
agent,  but  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  motives, 
as  the  balance  is  by  the  weights.  The 
axiom  supposes,  that  the  agent  does  not 
act,  but  is  acted  upon ;  and,  from  this  sup- 
position, it  is  concluded  that  he  does  not 
act  This  is  to  reason  in  a  circle,  or  rather 
it  is  not  reasoning  but  begging  the  ques- 
tion.* 

*  On  this  subject,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  fk'om  the 
controversy  between  Leibnits  and  Ciaike:— 

*<  1  shall  now"  (says  the  former)  **  cone  to  an  ot^ec 
tlon  raised  here,  against  my  comparing  the  weights  of 
abalance  with  themotircsofthe  WilL  It  Isol^ed, 
that  a  tMLlance  is  merely  passive,  and  moved  tnr  the 
weights:  whereas  agents  intelligent  and  enitowed 
with  will,  are  active.  To  this  1  answer,  that  the 
principle  ofthe  want  of  a  suflklent  reason,  ia  oommon 
both  to  agents  and  patients.  They  want  a  lufflctent 
reason  of  their  action,  as  well  u  of  their  passion.  A 
balance  does  not  only  not  act  when  It  is  equally 
pulled  on  both  sides,  but  the  equal  weights  likewise 
do  not  aa  when  they  are  in  an  equilibrium,  so  that 
one  of  them  cannot  go  down  without  tbe  other  rising 
up  as  much. 

•<  It  must  alw  be  considered  that,  property  speaking. 
moUves  do  not  act  upon  tbe  mind  as  weights  do  upon  a 
balance;  but  it  is  rather  the  mind  that  acts  by  virtue 
of  the  motivet,  which  are  iu  dispositions  lo  act  And, 
therefore,  to  pretend,  as  the  author  doe*  here,  that 
the  mind  prefers  sometimes  weak  motives  to  strong 
ones,  and  even  that  it  prefers  that  which  is  Indifftieot 
before  moUve*— chN,  1  say.  Is  to  divide  the  mind 
from  the  motives,  as  if  they  were  wlth<  ut  the  mind, 
as  the  weight  is  distinct  from  the  balance,  and  as  it 
the  mind  had,  betides  motives,  other  dispoeitions  to 
act,  by  virtue  of  which  It  couki  njcct  or  accept  the 
motives.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  motives  compre- 
hend all  the  dispositions  which  the  mind  can  have 
to  act  volunurlly :  for  they  include  not  only  the  rea. 
sons,  but  also  the  inclinations  arising  from  passions, 
or  other  preceding  ImprcMiona.  wherefore,  if  the 
mind  should  prefer  a  weak  inclination  to  a  strong  one. 
it  would  act  bgainst  itself,  and  otherwise  than  it  la 
disposed  to  ac*.  Which  shews  that  tbe  author's 
notions,  contrary  to  mine,  are  supeiflclal,  and  appear 
to  linve  no  solidity  In  them,  when  they  are  well  con. 
ftidered. 
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Contrary  motiTee  may  very  properly  be 
compared  toadTocatee  pleading  the  opposite 
aides  of  a  cause  at  the  bar.  It  would  be 
▼ery  weak  reasoning  to  say,  that  snch  an 
advocate  is  the  most  powerful  pleader,  be- 
eaose  sentence  was  given  on  his  side^  The 
aentenoe  is  in  the  power  of  the  judge,  not 
of  the  advocate.  It  is  equally  weak  reason- 
ing, in  proof  of  necessity,  to  say,  such 
a  motive  prevailed,  therdbre  it  is  the 
strongest;  since  the  defenders  of  liberty 
TnaintAJn  that  the  determination  was  made 
by  the  man,  and  not  by  the  motive.*  [297] 

We  are  therefore  brought  to  this  issue, 
that,  unless  some  measure  of  the  strength  of 
motives  can  be  found  distinct  from  their 
prevalence,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  strongest  motive  always  prevails  or  not 
If  such  a  measure  can  be  found  and  applied, 
we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this 
maxim,  but  not  otherwise. 

Eve^hing  that  can  be  called  a  motive, 
is  addrosed  either  to  the  animal  oi^  to  the 
rational  part  of  our  nature.  Motives  of  the 
former  kind  are  oonmion  to  us  with  the 
brutes ;  those  of  the  latter  are  peculiar  to 
rational  beings.  We  shall  beg  leave,  for 
distinction's  sake,  to  call  the  former,  animal 
motives,  and  the  latter,  ra^nal. 

Hanger  is  a  motive  in  a  dog  to  eat ;  so 

•■  To  awert,  alic^  that  the  ratnd  may  hsTe  good  rea. 
aom  to  act,  when  it  hai  no  motives,  and  when  things 
an  alMolutdj  iiMfiflbrent,  as  the  author  explains 
hfanseir  beie— this,  I  say,  is  a  manifest  contradiction ; 
t>r,  if  the  mind  has  good  reasons  for  taldng  the  part 
it  Ukes,  then  the  things  are  not  indifllereQt  to  the 
mind.**— OAeetfoi*  q^  Papers,  Ae»,  LeibniU's  Fifth 

The  death  of  Leiboits  tetminated  his  controversy 
with  Clarke:  but  a  defence  of  the  fifth  and  last 
paper  of  Lellmits  against  the  answer  of  Clarke,  by 
Thuamig,  was  published,  who,  in  relation  to  the 
point  in  question,  says—'*  The  simile  of  the  tialance 
u  rery  unjustly  Interpreted.  No  resemblance  is  in. 
tended  between  scales  and  motiTCS.  ....  It  Is 
of  no  oonseqoence  whether.  In  thdr  rcciproad  rela. 
tiooa,  the  9oak$  art  passive^  while  the  mind  ii  active, 
since,  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  comparison  at. 
tempted.  But,  in  so  fsr  as  the  principle  of  SulBcient 
Season  is  concerned,  that  principle  applies  equally  to 
actiOHi  and  jNiMion#,  as  has  been  noticed  by  Baron 

Leibnits. It  is  tophiiosophiie  very 

crudely  conocromg  mind,  and  to  ucage  everything 
in  a  corporeal  manner,  to  conceive  that  actuating 
reasons  are  something  external,  which  make  an  im. 
presslon  oo  the  mind,  and  to  dIsUngvish  ntotivet  from 


M  principle  (principle  at^ionis)  itself"  r/n 
XodUer'i  Oerman  Translatim  (if  these  Fapers,^H, 
*  Bat  was  the  man  df  termined  by  no  motive  to 
that  determinatlooF  Was  his  spsciflc  voiiUon  to 
this  or  to  (hat  Without  a  causer  On  the  supposition 
that  the  sum  of  influences  (moUves,  dispositions, 
tendencies)  to  volKkm  A,  is  equal  to  12,  and  the  sum 
of  InflueDocs  to  eoanter  volition  B,  equal  to  8— can 
we  coooelve  that  the  determination  of  volition  A 
should  not  be  neoeasaiy  f—We  can  only  conceive  the 
volition  B  to  be  determined  by  supposing  that  the 
man  creates  (calls  from  non.exMeoce  into  existence) 
a  oeruin  supplement  of  influencen  But  this  creaUon 
as  actual,  or,  in  itself,  is  inconceivable,  and  even  to 
ooneeive  the  possibUity  of  this  inconceivable  act.  we 
must  suppose  some  cause  by  which  the  roan  Is  deter, 
mined  to  exert  It.  We  thus,  in  tkoi^/ht,  never  escape 
determlnatloo  and  necessity.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  I  do  not  oposider  thto  inablUty  to  notian,  any 
disproof  of  the  Act  of  Free  WilL-H. 
[«97,  «98J 


is  it  in  a  man.  Aoeoiding  to  the  strength 
of  the  appetite,  it  gives  a  stronger  or  a 
weaker  impulse  to  eat.  And  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  every  other  appetite 
and  passion.  Such  animal  motives  give  an 
impulse  to  the  agent,  to  which  he  yields 
with  ease ;  and,  if  the  impulse  be  strong,  it 
cannot  be  resisted  without  an  effort  which 
requires  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  self- 
command.  Such  motives  are  not  addressed 
to  the  rational  powers.  Their  influence  is 
immediately  upon  the  will.  *  We  feel  their 
influence,  and  judge  of  their  strength,  by 
the  conscious  effort  which  is  necessary  to 
resist  them. 

When  a  man  is  acted  upon  by  contrary 
motives  of  this  kind,  he  finds  it  easy  to  yield 
to  the  strongest  They  are  like  two  forces 
pushing  him  in  contrary  directions.  To 
yield  to  the  strongest,  he  needs  only  to  be 
passive.  By  exerting  his  own  force,  he 
may  resist ;  but  this  requires  an  effort  of 
which  he  is  conscious.  [298]  The  strength 
of  motives  of  this  kind  is  perceived,  not  by 
our  iudgment,  but  by  our  feeliug;  and  that 
is  the  strongest  of  contrary  motives,  to 
which  he  can  yield  with  ease,  or  which  it 
requires  an  effort  of  self-command  to  resist ; 
and  this  we  may  call  the  animal  test  of  the 
strong^  of  motives. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether,  in  motives  of 
this  kind,  the  strongest  always  prevails,  I 
would  answer,  that  in  brute-animals  I  be- 
lieve it  does.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  self-conmiand ;  an  appetite  or  passion 
in  them  is  overcome  omy  by  a  stronger 
contrary  one.  On  this  account,  ^ey  are 
not  accountable  for  their  actions,  nor  can 
they  be  the  subjects  of  law. 

But  in  men  who  are  able  to  exercise 
their  rational  powers,  and  have  any  degree 
of  self-command,  the  strongest  animal  mo- 
tive does  not  always  prevaU.  The  flesh 
does  not  always  prevail  against  the  spirit, 
though  too  often  it  does.  And  if  men  were 
necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest 
animal  motive,  they  could  no  more  be  ac- 
coimtable,  or  capable  of  being  governed  by 
law,  than  brutes  are. 

Let  us  next  consider  rational  motives,  to 
which  the  name  of  moihe  is  more  commonly 
and  more  properly  given.  Their  influence 
is  upon  the  judgment,  by  oonvincinsr  us  that 
such  an  action  ought  to  be  done ;  Uiat  it  is 
our  duty,  or  conducive  to  our  real  good,  or 
to  some  end  which  we  have  determined  to 
pursue. 

They  do  not  give  a  blind  impulse  to  the 
will,-!*  ^  animal  motives  do.  They  con- 
vince, but  they  do  not  impel,  unless,  as 
may  often  hi^pen,  they  excite  some  passion 


*  Thte  is  virtually  to  identify  Desire  and  WiU, 
which  is  eonuary  to  truth  and  our  author**  owa 
doctrine.—  H. 

t  See  the  last  note— H. 
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of  hope,  or  fear,  or  desire.  Such  passions 
inay  be  excited  by  conviction,  and  may 
operate  in  its  aid  as  other  animal  motives 
do.  But  there  may  he  conviction  without 
passion ;  and  the  conviction  of  what  we 
ought  to  do,  in  order  to  some  end  which  we 
have  judged  fit  to  be  pursued,  is  what  I  call 
a  rational  motive.     [299] 

Brutes,  I  think,  cannot  he  influenced  by 
such  motives.  They  have  not  the  concep- 
tion of  ought  and  ought  not.  Children  ac- 
quire these  conceptions  as  their  rational 
powers  advance  ;  and  they  are  found  in  all 
of  ripe  age,  who  have  the  human  faculties. 

If  there  be  any  competition  between  ra- 
tional motives,  it  is  evident  that  the  strong- 
est, in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  that  which  it  is 
most  our  duty  and  our  real  happiness  to 
follow.  Our  duty  and  our  real  happiness 
are  ends  which  are  inseparable ;  and  they 
are  the  ends  which  every  man,  endowed 
with  reason,  is  conscious  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue in  preference  to  all  others.  This  we 
may  call  the  rational  test  of  the  strength  of 
motives.  A  motive  which  is  the  strongest, 
according  to  the  animal  test,  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  the  weakest  according  to  the 
rational. 

The  grand  and  the  important  competition 
of  contrary  motives  is  between  the  animal, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rational  on  the 
other.  This  is  the  conflict  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  upon  the  event  of  which 
the  character  of  men  depends- 

If  it  be  asked.  Which  of  these  is  the 
strongest  motive  ?  the  answer  is.  That  the 
first  is  commonly  strongest,  when  they  are 
tried  by  the  animal  test  If  it  were  not  so, 
human  life  would  be  no  state  of  triaL  It 
would  not  be  a  warfare,  nor  would  virtue 
require  any  effort  or  self-command.  No 
man  would  have  any  temptation  to  do  wrong. 
But,  when  we  try  the  contrary  motives  by 
the  rational  test,  it  is  evident  that  the  ra- 
tional motive  is  always  the  strongest. 

And  now,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the 
strongest  motive,  according  to  either  of  the 
tests  I  have  mentioned,  does  not  always 
prevail.     [300] 

In  every  wise  and  virtuous  action,  the 
motive  that  prevails  is  the  strongest  ac- 
cording to  the  rational  test,  but  commonly 
the  weakest  according  to  the  animaL  In 
every  foolish  and  in  every  vicious  action, 
the  motive  that  prevails  is  commonly  the 
strongest  according  to  the  animal  test,  but 
always  the  weakest  according  to  the  ra- 
tional. 

6.  It  is  true  that  we  reason  from  men*s 
motives  to  their  actions,  and,  in  many  cases, 
with  great  probability,  but  never  with  abso- 
lute certainty.  And  to  infer  from  this, 
that  men  are  necessarily  determined  by 
motives,  is  very  weak  reasoning. 

For  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 


men  have  moral  liberty,  I  would  ask,  what 
use  may  they  be  expected  to  make  of  this 
liberty  ?  It  may  surely  be  expected,  that, 
of  the  various  actions  within  the  sphere  of 
their  power,  they  will  choose  what  pleases 
them  most  for  the  present,  or  what  appears 
to  be  most  for  their  real,  though  distant 
good.  When  there  is  a  competition  be- 
tween these  motives,  the  foolish  will  prefer 
present  gratification ;  the  wise  the  greater 
and  more  distant  good. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  very  way  in  which 
we  see  men  act  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  act  in  this  way,  that  we 
reason  from  their  motives  to  their  actions  ? 
Surely  it  i&  Is  it  not  weak  reasoning, 
therefore,  to  argue,  that  men  have  not 
liberty,  because  they  act  in  that  very  way 
in  which  they  would  act  if  they  had  liberty  ? 
It  would  surely  be  more  like  reasoning  to 
draw  the  contrary  conclusion  from  the  same 
premises. 

7.  Nor  is  it  better  reasoning  to  conclude 
that,  if  men  are  not  necessarily  determined 
by  motives,  all  their  actions  must  be  capri- 
cious. 

To  resist  the  strongest  animal  motives 
when  duty  requires,  is  so  far  from  being 
capricious  that  it  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
wise  and  virtuous.  And  we  hope  this  is 
often  done  by  good  men.     [301] 

To  act  against  rational  motives,  most 
always  be  foolish,  vicious,  or  capricious. 
And,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are 
too  many  such  actions  done.  But  is  it 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  because  liberty 
may  be  abused  by  the  foolish  and  the  vici- 
ous, therefore  it  can  never  be  put  to  its 
proper  use,  which  is  to  act  wisely  and  vir- 
tuously ? 

8.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  conclude 
^That,  if  men  are  not  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  motives,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments would  have  no  effect.  With  wise 
men  they  will  have  their  due  effect ;  but 
not  always  with  the  foolish  and  the  vicious. 

Let  us  consider  what  effect  rewards  and 
punishments  do  really,  and  in  fact,  produce, 
and  what  may  be  inferred  from  that  effect 
upon  each  of  the  opposite  systems  of  liberty 
and  of  necessity. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  fact,  the 
best  and  wisest  laws,  both  human  and 
divine,  are  often  transgressed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rewards  and  punishments  that  are 
annexed  to  them.  If  any  man  should  deny 
this  fact,  I  know  not  how  to  reason  with 
him. 

Prom  this  fact,  it  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty,  upon  the  supposition  of  necessity, 
That,  in  every  instance  of  transgression, 
the  motive  of  reward  or  punishment  was 
not  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  obe- 
dience to  the  law.  This  implies  a  fault  in 
the  lawgiver  ;  but  there  .can  be  no  fault  in 
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the  transgreaBor,  who  acts  mechanically  hv 
the  force  of  motives.  We  might  as  well 
impate  a  iiuilt  to  the  bahmee  when  it  does 
not  raise  a  weight  of  two  pounds  by  the 
foree  of  one  pound. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  neoeanty,  there 
ean  be  neither  reward  nor  punishment,  in 
the  proper  sense,  as  those  words  imply 
good  and  ill  desert.  Reward  and  punish- 
ment are  only  tools  employed  to  produce  a 
mechanical  effect  When  the  effect  is  not 
produced,  the  tool  must  be  unfit  or  wrong 
applied.     [302] 

Upon  the  supposition  of  liberty,  rewards 
and  punishments  will  have  a  proper  effect 
upon  the  wise  and  the  good;  but  not  so 
open  the  foolish  and  the  vicious,  when 
opposed  by  their  animal  passions  or  bad 
hkbitB ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  see  to  be 
the  fact.  Upon  this  supposition,  the  trans- 
greanon  of  the  law  implies  no  defect  in  the 
law,  no  &nlt  in  the  lawgiver ;  the  fault  is 
•dely  in  the  transgressor.  And  it  is  upon 
this  snppontion  only,  that  there  can  be 
either  reward  or  punishment,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words,  because  it  is  only  on 
this  supposition  that  there  can  be  good  or 
iOdeaert. 


CHAPTER  V. 

L:OKRrY  CONSISTBNT  WITH  UOVBIINMSNT. 

Whbn  it  is  said  that  liberty  would  make 
us  absolutely  ungovernable  by  God  or  man ; 
to  understand  the  strength  of  this  conclu- 
sion, it  is  necessary  to  know  distinctly  what 
is  meant  hy  government.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  government,  very  different  in  their 
nature.  The  one  we  may,  for  distinction's 
sake,  call  mtfcAantco/ government,  the  other 
mora/.  The  first  is  the  government  of 
beings  which  have  no  active  power,  but  are 
merely  passive  and  acted  upon ;  the  second, 
of  intelligent  and  active  beings.     [303] 

An  instance  of  mechanical  government 
may  be  that  of  a  master  or  commander  of 
a  ship  at  sea.  Supposing  her  skilfully 
built,  and  furnished  with  everything  proper 
for  the  destined  voyage,  to  govern  her  pro- 
perly for  this  purpose  requires  much  art 
and  attention.  And,  as  eve^  art  has  its 
rules,  or  laws,  so  has  this.  But  by  whom 
are  those  laws  to  be  obeyed,  or  those  rules 
observed?  Not  by  the  ship,  surely,  for 
she  is  an  inactive  being,  but  by  the  gover- 
nor. A  aailor  may  say  that  she  does  not 
obey  tiie  mdder;  and  he  has  a  distinct 
meaning  when  he  says  so,  and  is  perfectly 
understood.  But  he  means  not  obedience 
in  the  proper,  but  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  For,  in  the  proper  aense,  the  ship  can 
no  more  obey  the  mdder  than  she  can  give 
a  command.  Every  motion,  both  of  the 
[308-304] 


ship  and  rudder,  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  direction  of 
that  force.  The  ship  never  diBobeys  the 
laws  of  motion,  even  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  :  and  they  are  the  only  laws  she  can 
be  subject  to. 

The  sailor,  perhaps,  curses  her  for  not 
obeying  the  rudder;  but  this  is  not  the 
voice  of  reason,  but  of  passion,  like  that  of 
the  losing  gamester  when  he  curses  the  dice. 
The  ship  is  as  innocent  as  tiie  dice. 

Whatever  may  happen  during  the  voy- 
age, whatever  may  be  its  issue,  Uie  ship,  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  is  neither  an  object  of 
approbation  nor  of  blame;  because  she 
does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon.  If  the 
material,  in  any  part,  be  faulty.  Who  put 
it  to  that  use  ?  If  the  form.  Who  made  it  ? 
If  the  rules  of  navigation  were  not  observed, 
Who  transgressed  them  ?  If  a  storm  oc- 
casioned any  disaster,  it  was  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  ship  than  of  the  master. 

Another  instance  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  mechanical  government  may  be,  tiiat  of 
the  man  who  nutkes  and  exhibits  a  puppet- 
show.  The  puppets,  in  all  their  diverting 
gesticulations,  do  not  move,  but  are  moved 
by  an  impulse  secretly  conveyed,  which  they 
cannot  resist  If  they  do  not  play  their 
parts  properly,  the  &ult  is  only  in  the 
maker  or  manager  of  the  machinery.  Too 
much  or  too  little  force  was  applied,  or  it 
was  wrong  directed.  No  reasonable  man 
imputes  either  praise  or  blame  to  the  pup- 
pets, but  solely  to  their  maker  or  their 
governor.     [304] 

If  we  suppose  for  a  moment,  the  puppets 
to  be  endowed  with  understanding  and  will, 
but  without  any  degree  of  active  power, 
this  will  make  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  government;  for  understanding  and 
will,  without  some  degree  of  active  power, 
can  produce  no  effect.  They  might,  upon 
this  supposition,  be  called  inielnfftni  mo' 
chines;  but  they  would  be  machines  still  as 
much  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  as  in-  • 
animato  matter,  and,  therefore,  incapable 
of  any  other  than  mechanical  government. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  nature  of  moral 
government.  This  is  the  government  of 
persons  who  have  reason  and  active  power, 
and  have  laws  prescribed  to  them  for  their 
conduct  by  a  legishitor.  Their  obedience 
is  obedience  in  tiie  proper  sense ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  their  own  act  and  deed,  and, 
oonsequentiy,  they  must  have  power  to  obey 
or  to  disobey.  1^  prescribe  laws  to  them 
which  they  have  not  the  power  to  obey,  or  to 
require  a  service  beyond  their  power,  would 
be  tyranny  and  injusticein  thehighest  degreeb 

When  the  laws  are  equitable,  and  pre- 
scribed by  just  authority,  they  produce 
moral  obligation  in  those  tliat  are  subject 
to  them,  and  disobedience  is  a  crime  deserv- 
ing punishment.     lTSkl6  §J»«^f^fg¥^ 
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inipoa8ible>^if  the  traii8gre88i<m  be  neces- 
aaiy — ^it  is  self-eyident  that  there  can  be  do 
moral  obligation  to  what  is  impoasible,  that 
there  can  be  no  crime  in  yielding  to  neces- 
sity, and  that  there  can  be  no  jostice  in 
punishing  a  person  for  what  it  was  not  in 
nis  power  to  avoid.  *  There  are  first  prin- 
ciples in  morals,  and,  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  as  self-evident  as  the  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics* The  whole  sdenoe  of  morals 
must  stand  or  fSsIl  with  them.    [3061 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  both  of 
mechaniod  and  of  moral  government,  the 
only  kinds  of  government  I  am  able  to  con- 
ceive, it  is  easy  to  see  how  fSur  liberty  or 
necessitv  agrees  with  either. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  acknowledge  that 
necessity  agrees  perfectly  with  me<Aanical 
government  This  kind  of  government  is 
most  perfect  when  the  governor  is  the  sole 
agent ;  everythingdone  is  the  doing  of  the 
governor  only.  The  praise  of  everything 
well  done  is  his  solel;^ ;  and  his  is  the  blame 
if  there  be  anything  ill  done,  because  he  is 
the  sole  agent 

It  is  true  that,  in  common  language, 
praise  or  dispraise  is  often  metaphorically 
given  to  the  work ;  but,  in  propriety,  it  be- 
longs solely  to  the  author.  Every  work- 
man understands  this  perfectly,  and  takes 
to  himself  very  justly  the  praise  or  dispraise 
of  his  own  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lees  evident, 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  necessity  in  the 
governed,  there  can  be  no  moral  govern- 
ment There  can  be  neither  wisdom  nor 
equity  in  prescribing  laws  that  cannot  be 
obeyed.  There  can  be  no  moral  obligation 
upon  beings  that  have  no  active  power. 
liiere  can  be  no  crime  in  not  doing  what 
it  was  impossible  to  do ;  nor  can  there  be 
justice  in  punishing  such  omission. 

If  we  applv  these  theoretical  principles 
to  the  kindsof  government  which  do  actually 
exist,  whether  human  or  divine,  we  shall 
find  that,  among  men,  even  mechanical 
government  is  imperfect 

Men  do  not  midce  the  matter  they  work 
upon.  Its  various  kinds,  and  the  qualities 
belonging  to  each  kind,  are  the  work  of 
Ood.  ne  laws  of  nature,  to  which  it  is 
subject,  are  the  work  of  God.  The  motions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea,  the  heat 
and  cold  of  the  air,  the  rain  and  wind, 
which  are  useful  instruments  in  most  human 
operations,  are  not  in  our  power.  So  that, 
in  all  the  mechanical  productions  of  men, 

*  St«  Austin  doqtiently  .MTf— '<  Etiamne  Ubri  hi 
oiMeurl  mlhi  terutandi  erant,  unde  dUcerem,  nemU 
nem  vltupcntlone  Mippllclore  dignum,  qui  aut  id 
veUt  <piod  iuftiua  vdle  non  prohibet,  aut  id  non 
focUt  quod  raccre  non  poteM  t  Sonne  isU  canUnt 
?  !l?.V^5,"^  pMtoi«,  et  in  ttMatris  poeta,  et  in- 
doctlln  droulti,  at  doctt  in  bibliotbeci*,  et  nMgtttri 
iaiciiollf.ct  antUtitei.ln  ncratis. locis,  et  in  orbe 
tsrnrum  tmoibunuouin  r^Ik  Jhtabut  Animabu*, 


the  work  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  God 
than  to  man^    [306] 

Civil  government  among  men  is  a  species 
of  moral  government,  but  imperfect,  as  its 
lawgivers  and  its  judges  are.  Human  laws 
may  be  unwise  or  unjust ;  human  judges 
may  be  partial  or  unskilful.  But,  in  all 
equitable  civil  governments,  the  maxims  of 
moral  government  above  mentioned,  are  ac- 
knowledged as  rules  which  ought  never  to 
be  violated.  Indeed  the  rules  of  justice  are 
so  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  most  tyran- 
nical governments  profess  to  be  guided  by 
them,  and  endeavour  to  palliate  what  is 
contrary  to  them  by  the  plea  of  necessity. 

That  a  man  cannot  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  what  is  impossible ;  that  he  cannot 
be  criminal  in  yielding  to  necessity,  nor 
justly  punished  for  what  he  could  not  avoid, 
are  maxims  admitted,  in  all  criminal  courts, 
as  fundamental  rules  of  justice. 

In  oppositbn  to  this,  it  has  been  said,  by 
some  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  neces- 
sity. That  human  laws  require  no  more  to 
constitute  a  crime,  but  that  it  be  voluntary ; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  criminality 
consists  in  the  determination  of  the  will, 
whether  that  determination  be  free  or 
necessary.  This,  I  think,  indeed,  is  the 
only  possible  plea  by  which  criminality  can 
be  made ,  consistent  with  necessity,  and, 
therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  considered 

I  acknowledge  that  a  crime  must  be  vol- 
untary ;  for,  if  it  be  not  voluntary,  it  is  no 
deed  of  the  man,  nor  can  be  justly  imputed 
to  him ;  but  it  is  no  less  necessarytibat  the 
criminal  have  moral  liberty.*  In  men  that 
are  adult  and  of  a  sound  mind,  this  liberty 
is  presumed.  But,  in  every  case  where  it 
cannot  be  presumed,  no  criminality  is  im- 
puted, even  to  voluntary  actions.    [307] 

This  is  evident  from  the  following  in- 
stances t~~First,  The  actions  of  brutes  ap- 
pear  to  be  voluntary ;  yet  they  are  never 
conceived  to  be  criminal,  thou^  they  may 
be  noxious.  Seetmdlffy  Childrni  in  nonage 
act  voluntarily,  hut  they  are  not  charge- 
able with  crimes.  Thirdly,  Madmen  have 
both  understanding  and  will,  but  they  have 
not  moral  liberty,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
chargeable  with  crimes.  Fourthly,  Even 
in  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a  sound  mind, 
a  motive  that  is  thought  irresistible  by  any 
ordinary  degree  of  self-command,  such  as 
the  radc,  or  the  dread  of  present  death, 
either  exculpates  or  very  much  alleviates  a 
voluntary  action,  which,  in  other  circum- 
camstances,  would  be  highly  criminal ; 
whence  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  motive 
were  absolutely  irresistible,  the  exculpation 


*  Thatb,  criminality  nippoMt  not  merely  Liberty 
of  Sponuncity,  but  alM  Liberty  Ihim  NeccMlty.  AU 
imputable  actions  are  ipontaneous  or  volunUry ;  but 
ajl  ^lonuaieoua  or  volunUry  actiont  «re  not  Imput. 
•ble.->H.  Digitized  by  Vjj", 
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voold  be  complete.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
tme  in  itaelf,  or  agreeable  to  the  common 
■enae  of  mankind,  that  the  criminality  of  an 
action  depends  aolely  upon  its  being  yolun- 
imrj. 

The  government  of  brates,  so  fiur  as  they 
are  subject  to  man,  is  a  species  of  me- 
chanical goyemment,  or  something  rery 
like  to  it,  and  has  no  resembbmce  to  mond 
goremment.  As  inanimate  matter  is  go- 
▼emed  by  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
which  God  hath  given  to  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  which  he  hath  establidied ; 
so  brute  animals  are  governed  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  natursl  instincts,  appetites, 
affectbns,  and  passions,  which  God  hath 
given  them.  By  a  skilful  application  of 
these  springs  of  tiietr  actions,  they  may  be 
trained  to  many  habits  useful  to  man. 
After  all,  we  find  that,  from  causes  un- 
known to  us,  not  only  some  species,  but 
Bome  individuals  of  the  same  species,  are 
more  tractable  than  others. 

Children  under  age  are  governed  much 
In  the  same  way  as  the  most  sagacious 
brutes.  The  opening  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  which  may  be  much 
aided  by  proper  instruction  and  example,  is 
thai  which  makes  them,  by  degrees,  capable 
of  moral  government.      [308] 

Reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  a  government  of  the  manimate 
and  inactive  part  of  his  creation,  analogous 
to  that  mechanical  government  which  men 
exercise,  but  infinitely  more  perfect.  This, 
I  think,  is  what  we  oUl  God^s  natural  go- 
▼emment  of  the  universe.  In  this  part  of 
the  divine  government,  whatever  is  done  is 
God's  dMng.  He  is  the  sole  cause  and  the 
sole  agent,  whether  he  act  immediately 
or  bv  instruments  subordinate  to  him; 
and  his  will  is  always  done :  For  instru- 
ments are  not  causes,  they  are  not  agents, 
though  we  sometimes  improperly  call  them 

00. 

It  is  therefore  no  lees  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, than  to  the  language  of  holy  writ,  to 
impute  to  the  Deity  whatever  is  done  in 
the  natural  world.  When  we  say  of  any- 
thing, that  it  is  the  work  of  Nature,  this  is 
saying  that  it  is  the  work  of  God,  and  can 
have  no  other  meaning. 

The  natural  world 'is  a  grand  machine, 
contrived,  made,  and  governed  by  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty.  And, 
if  there  be  in  this  natural  world,  beings  that 
have  life,  intelligence,  and  will,  without 
any  degree  of  active  power,  thev  can  only 
be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  mechanical  go- 
vernment. Their  determinations,  whether 
we  call  them  good  or  ill,  must  be  the  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Beinff,  as  much  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  For  life,  intelli- 
gence, and  will,  without  active  power,  can 
L308-S10] 


do  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  can  justly 
be  imputed  to  it. 

This  grand  machine  of  the  natural  world, 
displays  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  arti- 
ficer. But  in  it,  there  can  be  no  display  of 
moral  attributes,  which  have  a  relation  to 
moral  conduct  in  his  creatures,  sudi  ss  jus- 
tice and  equity  in  rewarding  or  punishmg, 
the  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence  of  wicked- 
ness: For,  as  everything  in  it  is  God's 
doing,  there  can  be  no  vice  to  be  punished 
or  abhorred,  no  virtue  in  his  creatures  to 
be  rewarded.     [309] 

According  to  the  system  of  necessity,  the 
whole  universe  of  creatures  is  this  natural 
worid ;  and  of  everything  done  in  it,  God 
is  the  sole  agent.  There  can  be  no  moral 
government,  nor  moral  obligation.  Laws, 
rewards,  and  punishments,  are  only  mechan- 
ical engines,  and  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
is  obeyed  as  much  when  his  laws  are  trans- 
gressed, as  when  they  are  observed.  Such 
must  be  our  notions  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  upon  the  supposition  of  necessity. 
It  must  be  purely  mechanical,  and  there 
can  be  no  moral  government  upon  that  hy- 
pothesis. 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
notion  of  the  divine  government  we  are  na- 
turally led  into  by  the  supposition  of  li- 
berty. 

They  who  adopt  this  system  conceive 
that,  in  that  small  portion  of  the  universe 
whidi  fiULs  under  our  view,  as  a  great  part 
has  no  active  power,  but  moves  as  it  is 
moved  by  necessity,  and  therefore  must  be 
subject  to  a  mechanical  government,  so  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bestow  upon 
some  of  his  creatures,  particularly  upon 
man,  some  degree  of  active  power,  and  of 
reason,  to  direct  him  to  the  right  use  of  his 
power. 

What  connectbn  there  may  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  between  reason  and  active 
power,  we  know  not.  But  we  see  evidently 
that,  as  reason  without  active  power  can  do 
nothing,  so  active  power  without  resson  has 
no  guide  to  direct  it  to  any  end.     [310] 

These  two  conjoined  make  moral  liberty, 
which,  in  how  small  a  degree  soever  it  is 
possessed,  raises  man  to  a  superior  rank  in 
the  creation  of  God.  He  is  not  merely  a 
tool  in  the  hand  of  the  master,  but  a  ser- 
vant, in  the  proper  sense,  who  has  a  certain 
trus^  and  iS'  accountable  for  the  discharge 
of  it.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  power,  he 
has  a  subordinato  dominion  or  government, 
and  therefore  may^be  said  to  be  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  the  Supreme  Governor. 
But,  as  his  dominion  is  subordinato,  he  is 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  make  a  right 
use  of  it,  as  far  ss  the  reason  which  God 
hath  given  him  can  direct  him.  When  he 
does  so,  he  is  a  just  object  of  moral  appro- 
bation ;  and  no  less  an  object  of  dieai^ro- 
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tion  and  just  punishment  when  he  abases 
the  power  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  And 
he  must  finally  render  an  account  of  the 
talent  committed  to  him,  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  and  righteous  Judge. 

This  is  the  moral  government  of  God, 
whidh,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  supposes  liberty  in  those  that  are 
subject  to  it,  and  can  extend  no  fitrther  than 
that  Uberty  extends;  for  accountableness 
can  no  more  agree  with  necessity  than  light 
with  darkness. 

It  ought,  likewise,  to  be  observed,  that,  as 
active  power  in  man,  and  in  every  created 
being,  is  the  gift  of  God,  it  depends  entirely 
on  his  pleasure  for  its  existence,  its  degree, 
and  its  continuance ;  and,  therefore,  can  do 
nothing  which  he  does  not  see  fit  to  permit 

Our  power  to  act  does  not  exempt  us 
from  being  acted  upon,  and  restrained  or 
compelled  by  a  superior  power;  and  the 
power  of  God  is  always  superior  to  that  of 


It  would  be  great  foUy  and  presumption 
in  us  to  pretend  to  know  all  the  ways  in 
which  the  government  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  carried  on,  and  his  purposes  ac- 
oom^ished  by  men,  acting  freely,  and  hav- 
ing different  or  opposite  purposes  in  their 
view.  For,  as  the  heavens  are  high  above 
the  earth,  so  are  his  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts,  and  his  ways  aU)ve  our  ways. 
[311] 

That  a  man  may  have  great  influence 
upon  the  voluntary  determinations  of  other 
men,  by  means  of  education,  example,  and 
persuasion,  is  a  fact  which  must  be  granted, 
whether  we  adopt  the  system  of  liberty  or 
necessity.  How  &r  such  determinations 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  person  who  ap- 
plied those  means,  how  far  to  the  person 
influenced  by  them,  we  know  not ;  but  God 
knows,  and  will  judge  righteously. 

But  what  I  would  here  observe  is,  That, 
if  a  man  of  superior  talents  may  have  so 
mat  influence  over  the  actions  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, without  takmg  away  their 
Uberty,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  allow  a 
much  greater  influence  of  the  same  kind  to 
Him  who  made  man.  Nor  can  it  ever  be 
proved,  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Almighty  are  insufficient  for  governing  free 
agents,  so  as  to  answer  his  purposes. 

He  who  made  man  may  have  ways  of 
governing  his  determinations,  consistent 
with  moral  liberty,  of  which  we  have  no 
conception.  And  He  who  gave  this  liberty 
freely,  may  lay  any  restrauit  upon  it  that  is 
necessary  for  answering  his  wise  and  benev- 
olent purposes.  The  justice  of  his  govern- 
ment requires  that  his  creatures  should  be 
accountable  only  for  what  they  have  re- 
oeived,  and  not  for  what  was  never  entrusted 
to  them.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  what  is  right. 


Thus,  I  tiiink,  it  appears^  that,  upon  the 
supposition  of  necessity,  there  can  be  no 
moral  government  of  the  universe.  Its 
government  must  be  perfectly  mechanical, 
and  everything  done  in  it,  whether  good  or 
ill,  must  be  God*s  doing ;  and  that,  upon 
the  supposition  of  liberty,  there  may  be  a 
perfect  moral  government  of  the  umverse, 
consistent  with  his  accomplishing  all  his 
purposes,  in  its  creation  and  government. 
[312] 

The  arguments  to  prove  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  moral  liberty,  which  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  me,  are  three  ;  firttt 
Because  he  has  a  natural  conviction  or 
belief,  that,  in  many  cases,  he  acts  freely  ; 
secondly f  Because  he  is  accountable ;  and, 
thirdly f  Because  he  is  able  to  prosecute  an 
end  by  a  long  series  of  means  adapted  to  it 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PIAST  ARGUMBNT. 

We  havSy  hy  our  const' tulion  a  natural 
conviclion  or  belief,  that  tee  act  freely~^% 
conviction  so  early,  so  universal,  and  so 
necessary  in  most  of  our  rational  operations,  x 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  the  work  of  Him  that  made  us. 

Some  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  acknowledge  that 
it  is  impossible  to  act  upon  it  They  say 
that  we  have  a  natural  sense  or  conviction 
that  we  act  freely  ;*  but  that  this  is  a  fallaci- 
ous sense. -f- 

This  doctrine  is  dishonourable  to  our 
Maker,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  universal 
scepticbm.  It  supposesthe  Author  of  our  be- 
ing to  have  given  us  one  faculty  on  purpose 
to  deceive  us,  and  another  by  which  we 
may  detect  the  fSUlacy,  and  find  that  he  im- 
posed upon  mslX 


*  Thus,  Hofmmel.  certainly  one  of  the  ableit  end 
matt  decided  fiitalisU— «<  1  myteif  believe  that  I 
have  a  feeling  of  Liberty  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  am  writing  agiUnit  Liberty,  upon  grounds 
which  1  regard  as  incontrovertible.  2eno  was  a 
fauliftt  only  -In  theory  j  in  practice,  be  did  not  act  in 
conformity  to  that  conviction.**— H. 

t  Among  othen,  Reid's  friend.  Lord  Kames,  in  the 
lint  edition  of  his  **  Essays  on  the  I'rinciples  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,**  admitted  this  naiu. 
ral  conviction  of  freedom  from  necessity,  maintain, 
inff  it  to  be  illusive.    On  this  melancholy  doctrine, 
**  Man  fondly  dreams  that  he  is  tree  in  act : 
Naught  is  he  but  the  powerless,  worthless  plaything 
Of  the  blind  force  that  in  his  Will  itself 
Works  out  for  him  a  dread  necessity." 

X  All  necessitarians  do  not,  however,  admit  the  rcb 
ality  of  this  dcceitfUl  experience,  or  fallacious  feeling 
of  liberty.  •«  Dr  Hartley,**  says  Mr  Stewart,  "was, 
1  believe,  one  of  the  first.  If  not  the  first,  who  de&ied 
that  our  consdouvness  is  in  Ikvour  of  free  agency  i* 
and  in  this  assertion,  beoibeerves,  '*  Hartley  was  toU 
lowed  by  Priestley  and  Belsbam.  Speaking  of  the 
latter, "  Weare  told,"  hesays,  **by  Mr  fiflsham,  that 
thepopular  opinion  that,  in  many  cases,  it  wasih  the 
power  of  the  ageut  to  have  chosen  differently,  the 
pievious  cireumsOinces  remaining  exactly  the  same. 
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If  any  one  of  our  naianl  benlties  be 
&)laciou8,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  trust 
to  any  of  them ;  for  He  that  made  one  made 
alL 

The  sennine  dictate  of  our  natural  fiMsul- 
ties  IB  the  voioe  of  God,  no  leas  than  what 
he  rerealB  ftom  heayen ;  and  to  say  that  it 
Is  fiaUadons,  b  to  impute  a  lie  to  the  God 
of  troth.*    [313] 

If  candour  and  veracity  be  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  moral  excellence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  moral  excellence,  nor  any 
reason  to  rely  on  the  declarations  and 
promises  of  the  Almighty.  A  man  may  be 
tempted  to  lie,  but  not  without  being  con- 
seioos  of  guOt  and  of  meanness.  Shall  we 
impute  to  the  Almighty  what  we  cannot 
impute  to  a  man  without  a  heinous  affront  ? 

Passing  this  opinion,  therefore,  as  shock- 
ing to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and,  in  its  con- 
sequences, subversive  of  all  religion,  all 
morals,  and  all  knowledge,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  evidence  of  our  having  a  natural 
conviction  that  we  have  some  degree  of 
active  power. 

The  veiy  conception  or  idea  of  active 
power  must  be  derived  from  something  in  our 
own  constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  it  otherwise.  We  see  events,  but  we 
see  not  the  power  that  produces  them.  We 
perceive  one  event  to  follow  another,  but 

«ri«9  eltber  from  a  mliUke  of  (he  qaettlon,  or  frata 
aMgtMnta  qffkt  moUva  0y  wkkh  our  ekaice  m«w 
deeeraMMil.''— (PliUoMpby  of  tbe  ActWo  Powen,  U. 
Pi5ia) 

To  ficny,  or  rather  to  explalii  away,  the  obnoxfous 
phaoomenoDof  aaenworUberty,  had,  however,  b«cn 
attcnpcedl^  many  NeceislUriaiM before  Hartley, and 
wttta  or  greater  ingenuity  than  either  heorhiatwofoU 
lowcfB  dUBiUyed.  Thus  Lelbntts,  after  refecting  the 
iibcity  or  lodiflkrenoe,  aayi»  **  Qtiamobrem  ratio  lUa, 
^lam  Cartcaiua  adduxlr,  ad  probandam  actioiium 
BoakraruBi  litwrarum  Independentiam,  ex  Jactato 
qooifaiD  vMdo  temtu  InUmo,  ▼tm  nuUam  habeL  If  an 


pc$mmui  proprie  experiri  intUpendendam  nottram, 

"     eUdio  nMtra  pendet  iempe 

t  lenium  omnem  fligientea. 


nee  eaunu  a  guSms  eUdio  nMtra  pendet  iemper  per- 
dptmuB,  utpoce  laBoe  lenium  omnem  fligientea.  r  He 
MTO  rcfera  to  hie  doctrine  of 'latent  mental  modiflca. 


liona,3  Etpertndeeat  acaiocitf  ffM^iwtioivemajw- 
iMi  eonverti  kttaretur ;  putaret  enhn,$e  Hhteecn. 
wennndependenter  a  quaeunqueaUa  eauta,  cum  nan 
pereiperu  motnt  intentMla  maUriae  magnetieae.'* 
Bat,  preirloualy  to  Leiboltx,  aitmilar  aolution  and  iU 
luatratioD,  I  find,  bad  been  propoMd  by  Bayle— hia  II. 
hMtralion  ia  a  conaeioua  wcatheroock :  but  both  philo. 
aophen  are,  in  argument  and  example,  only  fottowera 
of'Splnosa.    Spinosa,  after  suppoaing  that  a  certain 


ari  ttt  moveri  pergat.  HIcIapiaiane,  quandoquldem 
aul  tantummodo  conatua  eat  oonnciua  et  minimeindlC 
Arena,  ae  liberrtroum  caie  et  nulla  aliade  cauaa  in  mo- 
tu  peraeverare crcdet  quam  quia  ^vAL—Atque  haehu. 
wtana  iOa  UberUu  ett  ouam  amnet  habere  Jaetant,  et 
fiMT  in  hoe  solo  eontUti^quod  hominet  tM  appOUnu 
mmieonoeiUtteauoarum  a  quibut  determhumhtr  ia. 
nmri,"  Chrydppua'aToporCylinder  iatheaource..-H. 
•  It  can  caaUy  be  prored  to  tboM  who  are  able  and 
not  aflraid  to  leaaon,  that  the  doctrine  ol  Neecaaity 
la  aubveraiTe  of  religion,  natural  and  rerealed ;  and, 
Fataliam  involTing  Athciam,  the  Necenltarian  who 
lacrepldly  followa  out  hiaachene  to  ita  oonacquencea, 
howcTcr  monalroaa,  will  conaiatently  rvject  every 
artoment  which  proceeda  upon  the  luppoaiCon  of  a 
Oelty  and  divine  attributea^H. 
[313-315] 


we  perceive  not  the  chain  that  binds  them 
together.  The  notion  of  power  and  causa- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  be  got  from  external 
objects. 

Yet  the  notion  of  causes,  and  the  belief 
that  every  event  must  have  a  cause  whidi 
had  power  to  produce  it,  is  found  in  eveiy 
human  mind  so  firmly  established,  that  it 
cannot  be  rooted  ouL 

This  notion  and  this  belief  must  have  its 
origin  from  something  in  our  constitution  ; 
and  that  it  is  natural  to  man,  appears  from 
the  following  observations. 

1.  We  are  conscious  of  many  voluntary 
exertions,  some  easy,  others  more  difficult, 
some  requiring  a  great  effort.  These  are 
exertions  of  power.  And,  though  a  man 
may  be  unconscious  of  his  power  when  he 
does  not  exert  it,  he  must  have  both  the 
conception  and  the  belief  of  it,  when  he 
knowingly  and  willingly  exerts  it,  with  in- 
tention to  produce  some  effect    [3I4J 

2.  Deliberation  about  an  action  of  mo- 
ment, whether  we  shall  do  it  or  not,  implies  a 
conviction  that  it  is  in  our  power.  To  de- 
liberate about  an  end,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  means  are  in  our  power ; 
and  to  deliberate  about  the  means,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  we  have  power  to  choose 
the  most  proper. 

3.  Suppose  our  deliberation  brought  to 
an  issue,  and  that  we  resolve  to  do  what 
appeared  proper,  can  wo  form  such  a  reso- 
lution or  purpose,  without  any  conviction  of 
power  to  execute  it?  No;  it  is  impossible. 
A  man  cannot  resolve  to  lay  out  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  neither  has  nor  hopes 
ever  to  have. 

4.  Again,  when  I  plight  my  faith  in  any 
promise  or  contract,  I  must  believe  that  I 
shall  have  power  to  perform  what  I  pro- 
mise. Without  this  persuasion,  a  promise 
would  be  downright  fraud. 

There  is  a  condition  implied  in  every 
promise,  if  we  livetaid  if  God  continue  wiih 
us  the  power  which  he  hath  given  vi.  Oar 
conviction,  therefore,  of  this  power  dero- 
gates not  in  the  least  from  our  dependence 
upon  God.  The  rudest  savage  is  taught  by 
nature  to  admit  this  condition  in  all  pro- 
mises, whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  For 
it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  we  can 
be  under  no  obligation  to  do  what  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  do. 

If  we  act  upon  the  system  of  necessity, 
there  must  be  another  condition  implied  lu 
all  deliberation,  in  every  resolution,  and  in 
every  promise ;  and  that  ]b^  \f  we  ehall  be 
teiliing.  But  the  will  not  being  in  our 
power,  we  cannot  engage  for  it    [316] 

If  this  condition  be  understood,  as  it  must 
be  understood  if  we  act  upon  the  system  of 
necessity,  there  can  be  no  deliberation,  or 
resolution,  nor  any  obligation  in  a  promise. 
A  man  might  as  well  dehberate,  resolve,  and 
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promiae,  upon  ihe  aotiona  of  other  men  as 
upon  his  own. 

It  ifl  no  leas  evident  that  we  haTe  a  con- 
viction of  power  in  other  men,  when  we 
advise,  or  persuade,  or  conunand,  or  con- 
ceive them  to  be  under  obligation  by  their 
promiBea. 

5.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  blame 
himself  for  yielding  to  neoeasity  ?  Then  he 
may  blame  himsetf  for  dying,  or  for  being  a 
man.  Blame  snppoaes  a  wrone  use  of  power; 
and,  when  a  man  does  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  hun  to  do,  wherein  is  he  to  be 
blamed  ?  Therefore,  all  conviction  of  wrong 
conduct,  all  remorse  and  self-condenmation, 
imply  a  conviction  of  our  power  to  have 
done  better.  Take  away  this  conviction, 
and  there  may  be  a  sense  of  misery,  or  a 
dread  of  evil  to  come  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
sense  of  guilt  or  resolution  to  do  better. 

Many  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
disown  these  consequences  of  it,  and  think 
to  evade  th^n.  To  such,  they  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  ;  but  their  inseparable  con- 
nection with  that  doctrine  appears  self-evi- 
dent ;  and,  therefore,  some  late  patrons  of 
it*  have  had  the  boldness  to  avow  them. 
'*  They  cannot  accuse  themselves  of  having 
done  anything  wrong,  in  the  ultimate  sense 
of  the  words.  In  a  strict  sense,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  repentance,  confession, 
and  psfdon— these  bemg  adapted  to  a  falla- 
cious view  of  things." 

Those  who  can  adopt  these  sentiments, 
may,  indeed,  celebrate,  with  high  encomiums, 
*'  the  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  necee- 
eitg^*  It  restores  them,  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, to  the  state  of  innocence.  It  delivers 
them  from  all  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse, and  from  all  fear  about  their  future 
conduct,  though  not  about  their  fate.  They 
may  be  as  secure  that  they  shall  do  nothing 
wrong  as  those  who  have  finished  their 
course.  A  doctrine  so  flattering  to  the 
mind  of  a  sinner,  is  very  apt  to  give  strength 
to  weak  arguments.    [316] 

After  all,  it  is  acknowledged,  by  those  who 
boast  of  this  glorious  doctrine,  <*  That  every 
man,  let  him  use  what  efforts  he  can,  will 
necessarily  feel  the  sentiments  of  shame, 
remorse,  and  repentance,  and,  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  will  have  recourse  to 
that  mercy  of  which  he  stands  in  need.** 

The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  me  to  be. 
That,  although  the  doctrine  of  necessity  be 
supported  by  invincible  arguments,  and 
though  it  be  the  most  consolatory  doctrine 
in  the  world;  yet  no  man,  in  his  most 
serious  moments,  when  he  sists  himself  be- 
fore the  throne  of  his  Maker,  can  possibly 
believe  it,  but  must  then  necessarily  lay 
aside  this  glorious  doctrine,  and  all  its  flat- 
tering consequences,  and  return  to    the 


«  Pricrtlcy.   Bcteham  is  atlU  ir.ore  explicit— H. 


humiliating  conviction  of  his  having  made  a 
bad  use  of  the  power  which  God  had  given 
him.* 

If  the  belief  of  our  having  active  power 
be  necessarily  implied  in  those  rational 
operations  we  have  mentioned,  it  must  be 
coeval  with  our  reason ;  it  must  be  as  uni- 
versal among  men,  and  as  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  iSe,  as  those  operations  are. 

We  cannot  recollect  by  memory  when  it 
began.  It  cannot  be  a  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  false  philosophy.  It  must  be  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  or  the  necessary 
result  of  our  constitution  and  therefore 
the  work  of  Ck>d. 

It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  our  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a  material  world ;  our  be- 
lief that  those  we  converse  with  are  Uving 
and  intelligent  beings ;  our  belief  that  those 
things  did  really  happen,  which  we  distinctly 
remember ;  and  our  belief  that  we  continue 
the  same  identical  persons.     1317] 

We  find  difficulty  in  accounting  for  our 
belief  of  these  things ;  and  some  philoso- 
phers think  that  they  have  discovcKd  good 
reasons  for  throwing  it  off.  But  it  sticks 
fast,  and  the  greatest  sceptic  finds  that  he 
must  yield  to  it  in  his  practice,  while  he 
wages  war  with  it  in  speculation. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  argument,  That 
the  belief  of  our  acting  freely  cannot  be 
implied  in  the  operations  we  have  men- 
tioned, because  liiose  operations  are  per- 
formed by  them  who  believe  that  we  are, 
in  all  our  actions,  governed  by  necessity — 
the  answer  to  this  objection^  is,  That  men 
in  their  practice  may  be  eovemed  by  a  be- 
lief which  in  specuhttion  taey  reject. 

However  strange  and  unaccountable  this 
may  appear,  there  are  many  well-known 
instances  of  it. 

I  knew  a  man  who  was  as  much  convinced 
as  any  man  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  bu- 
Uef  of  apparitions  in  the  dark ;  yet  he  could 
not  sleep  in  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone 
into  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said, 
that  his  fear  did  not  imply  a  belief  of  danger  ? 
This  is  impossible.  Yet  his  philosophy 
convinced  him  that  he  was  in  no  more 
danger  in  the  dark  when  alone,  than  with 
company. 

Here  an  unreasonable  belief,  which  was 
merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  so 
fast  as  to  govern  his  conduct,  in  opposition 
to  his  specuhktive  belief  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  sense. 

There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  very  high  tower 
without  fear,  while  their  reason  convinces 
them  that  thoy  are  in  no  more  danger  than 
when  standing  upon  the  ground.    [318] 

*  This  it  haidly  implied.  In  thlitbe  modem  Neoes. 
•Itarian,  like  the  ancient  Fatalist,  only  admits— 
Uoc  quoque  FaUUe  ut,  iic  ipsum  tfpendere  Falwn, 
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There  bare  been  persons  who  profeeeed 
to  beliere  thai  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween Tirtue  and  viee,  yet  in  their  praotioe 
they  resented  injoriesy  and  esteemed  noUe 
and  virtnons  actions. 

There  have  been  sceptics  who  professed 
to  disbelieTe  their  senses  and  every  human 
&Gnltv;  but  no  soeptie  was  ever  known, 
who  did  not,  in  practice,  pay  a  regard  to 
his  senses  and  to  his  other  fkcnlties. 

There  are  some  points  of  belief  so  ne- 
eessary,  that,  without  them,  a  man  would 
not  be  the  being  which  God  made  him. 
These  may  be  opposed  in  speculation,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  root  them  out.  In  a 
epeonlatiTO  hour  they  seem  to  vanish,  but 
in  practice  they  resume  their  authority. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  of  those  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  yet  act  as  if 
they  were  free. 

This  natural  conviction  of  some  degree  of 
power  in  ourselves  and  in  other  men,  re- 
spects voluntary  actions  only.  For,  as  all 
our  power  is  directed  by  our  wUl,  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  power,  properly  so 
cidled,  that  is  not  under  the  direction  of 
wilL*  And  therefore  our  exertions,  our 
deliberations,  our  purposes,  our  promises, 
ie  only  in  things  that  depend  upon  our 
wilL  Our  advices,  exhortations,  and  com- 
mands, are  only  in  things  that  depend  upon 
the  will  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
We  impute  no  guilt  to  ourselves,  nor  to 
others,  in  things  where  the  will  is  not  con- 
oemed. 

But  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  we  do  not 
conceive  everything,  without  exception,  to 
be  in  a  man's  power  which  depends  upon 
bis  wilL  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  I  shall  mention,  because  they  both 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rule,  and  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  question  concerning  the 
liberty  of  man.    [319] 

In  the  rage  of  madness,  men  are  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  act  voluntarily,  but  their  will 
is  driven  as  by  a  tempest,  which,  in  lucid 
intervals,  they  resolve  to  oppose  with  all 
their  might,  but  are  overcome  when  the  fit 
of  madness  returns. 

Idiots  are  like  men  walking  in  the  dark, 
who  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  power  of 
choosing  their  way,  because  they  cannot 
distinguish  the  good  road  from  the  bad. 
Having  no  light  in  theirunderstanding,  tiiey 
must  either  sit  still,  or  be  carried  on  by 
some  blind  impulse. 

Between  the  darkness  of  infancy,  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  idiots,  and  the  maturity 
of  rsason,  there  is  a  long  twilight,  which, 
by  insensible  degrees,  advances  to  the  per- 
fect  day.       

•  Thttnpllcitly  admlu  what  (though  leeiningiy  do. 
Btad)  WM  fUtod  X  •  undeniable^  in  note  ac  p.  aw..  H. 
[319,  330] 


In  this  period  of  life,  man  has  but  little 
of  the  power  of  self-government  His 
actions,  by  nature,  as  weU  as  by  the  laws 
of  society,  are  in  the  power  of  others  more 
than  in  lus  own.  His  folly  and  indiscretion, 
his  levitv  and  inconstancy,  are  considered 
as  the  lault  of  jrouth,  rather  tlum  of  the 
man.  We  consider  him  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  child,  and  expect  that  each  by  turns 
should  play  its  part.  He  would  be  thought 
a  severe  and  unequitable  censor  of  manners, 
who  required  the  same  cool  deliberation, 
the  same  steady  conduct,  and  the  same 
mastery  over  hnnself,  in  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
as  in  a  man  of  thirty. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  That  violent  anger  is 
a  short  fit  of  madness.*  If  this  be  literally 
true  in  any  case,  a  man,  in  such  a  fit  of 
passion,  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  himself.  If  real  madness  could 
be  proved,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  mad- 
ness while  it  lasts,  whether  it  be  for  an  hour 
or  fer  life.  But  the  madness  of  a  short  fit 
of  passion,  if  it  be  really  madness,  is  in- 
capable of  proof ;  and  therefore  is  not  ad- 
mitted in  human  tribunals  as  an  exculpa- 
tion. And,  I  believe,  there  is  no  case  where 
a  man  can  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  his 
passion,  both  in  its  beginning  and  in  its 
progress,  was  irresiBtible.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts  alone  knows  infallibly  what  allow- 
ance is  due  in  cases  of  this  kind.     [320] 

But  a  violent  passion,  though  it  may  not 
be  irresiBtible,  is  difficult  to  be  resisted  t 
And  a  nuui,  surely,  has  not  the  same  power 
over  himself  in  passion,  as  when  he  is  cool. 
On  this  account  it  is  aUowed  by  all  men  to 
alleviate,  when  it  cannot  exculpate;  and 
has  its  weight  in  criminal  courts,  as  weU  as 
in  private  judgment. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  That 
he  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  restrain 
his  passions,  enlarges  by  habit  his  power 
over  them,  and  consequently  over  himself 
When  we  consider  that  a  Canadian  savage 
can  aequire  the  power  of  defying  death  m 
its  most  dreadful  forms,  and  of  braving  the 
most  exquisite  torment  for  many  long  hours, 
without  losing  the  command  of  himself; 
we  may  learn  from  this,  that,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  enlargement  of  that  power  of 
self-command  without  which  there  can  be 
no  virtue  nor  magnanimity. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
man^s  voluntary  actions  are  thought  to  be 
very  little,  if  at  all,  in  his  power,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  motive  that 
impels  him.  The  magnanimity  of  a  hero, 
or  of  a  martyr,  is  not  expected  in  every 
man,  and  on  all  occasions. 

If  a  man  trusted  by  the  government  with 
a  secret  which  it  is  high  treason  to  disclose. 
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be  prsTailed  upon  by  a  bribe,  we  bave  no 
mercy  for  bim,  ud  biirdly  allow  the  greatest 
bribe  to  be  any  alleviation  of  his  crime. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  secret  be 
extorted  by  the  rack,  or  by  the  dread  of 
present  death,  we  pity  him  more  than  we 
blame  him,  and  would  think  it  severe  and 
unequitable  to  condemn  him  as  a  traitor. 
13211 

What  is  the  reason  that  all  men  agree  in 
condemning  this  man  as  a  traitor  in  the 
first  place,  and,  in  the  last,  either  excul- 
pate him,  or  think  his  fault  greatly  allevi- 
ated? If  he  acted  necessarily  in  both  cases, 
compelled  by  an  irresistible  motive,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pass  the 
same  judgment  on  botlu 

But  the  reason  of  these  different  judg- 
ments is  evidently  this — That  the  love  of 
money,  and  of  what  is  called  a  man*s  inte- 
rest, IS  a  oool  motive,  which  leaves  to  a  man 
the  entire  power  over  himself;  but  the  tor- 
ment of  the  rack,  or  the  dread  of  present 
death,  are  so  violent  motives  that  men 
who  have  not  unconunon  strength  of  mind, 
are  not  masters  of  themselves  in  such  a 
situation,  and,  therefore,  what  they  do  is 
not  imputed,  or  is  thought  less  criminaL 

If  a  man  resist  such  motives,  we  admire 
his  fortitude,  and  think  his  conduct  heroical 
rather  than  human.  If  he  yields,  we  im- 
pute it  to  human  frailty,  and  think  him 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  severely  censured. 

Inveterate  habits  are  acknowledged  to 
duninish  very  considerably  the  power  a  man 
has  over  hiinselfl  Although  we  may  think 
him  highly  hlameable  in  aequiring  them, 
yet,  when  they  are  confirmed  to  a  certain 
degree,  we  consider  him  as  no  longer  master 
of  nimself,  and  hardly  reclaimable  without 
a  miracle. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  power  which  we 
are  led,  by  oommon  sense,  to  ascribe  to  man 
respects  his  voluntary  actions  only,  and 
that  it  has  various  limitations  even  with 
regard  to  them.  Some  actions  that  depend 
upon  our  will  are  easy,  others  very  difficult, 
and  some,  perhaps,  beyond  our  power.  In 
different  men,  the  power  of  self-government 
is  different,  and  in  the  same  man  at  dif- 
ferent times.  It  may  be  diminished,  or 
perhaps  lost,  by  bad  habits;  it  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  good  habits.     [322] 

These  are  facts  attested  by  experience, 
and  supported  by  the  oommon  judgment  of 
mankind.  Upon  the  system  of  Liberty 
they  are  perfectly  intelligible ;  but,  I  thinly 
irreconcileable  to  that  of  Necessil^;  for. 
How  can  thrre  be  an  easy  and  a  difficult  in 
actions  equally  subject  to  necessity  ? — or. 
How  can  power  be  greater  or  less,  in- 
creased or  diminished,  in  those  who  have 
nojNower  ? 

This  natural  conviction  of  our  acting 
freely,  which  is  acknowledged  by  many  who 


hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  ought  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  proof  upon  that 
side ;  for,  by  this,  the  side  of  liberty  has 
what  lawyers  call  a  jua  qvmntum^  or  a  right 
of  ancient  possession,  which  ought  to  stand 
good  till  it  be  overturned.  If  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  we  always  act  from  necessity, 
there  is  no  need  of  arguments  on  the  other 
side  to  convince  us  that  we  are  free  ageuts. 
To  illustrate  this  by  a  similar  case : — 
If  a  philosopher  would  persuade  me  that 
my  fellow-men  with  whom  I  converse  are 
not  thinking,  intelligent  beings,  but  mere 
machines,  though  I  might  l>e  at  a  loss  to 
find  arguments  against  this  strange  opinion, 
I  should  think  it  reasonable  to  hold  the 
belief  which  nature  gave  me  before  I  was 
capable  of  weighing  evidence,  until  con- 
vincing proof  is  brought  against  it     [323] 
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SECOND  ARGUIIVNT. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  essential  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong  conduct,  be- 
tween just  and  unjust — ^Thatthe  most  perfect 
moral  rectitude  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity 
— That  man  is  a  moral  and  accountable 
being,  capable  of  acting  right  and  wrong, 
and  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  Him  who 
made  him,  and  assigned  him  a  part  to  act 
upon  the  stage  of  life ;  are  prinoiples  pro- 
claimed by  every  man*s  conscience— princi- 
ples upon  whidb  the  s^'stems  of  morality 
and  natural  religion,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  revelation,  are  grounded,  and  which 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  by  those 
who  hold  contrary  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  human  liberty.  1  shall  therefore  here 
take  them  for  granted. 

These  principles  afford  an  obvious,  and, 
I  think,  an  invincible  argument,  that  man 
is  endowed  with  Moral  Liberty. 

Two  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
a  moral  and  accountable  being— CTtuier- 
itanding.wA  Active  Fewer, 

Finiy  He  must  understand  the  law  to 
which  he  is  bounds  and  his  otdigaUon  to  obey 
it.  Moral  obedience  must  be  voluntary,  uid 
must  regard  the  authority  of  the  law.  I 
may  command  my  horse  to  eat  when  he 
hungers,  and  drink  when  he  thirsts.  He 
does  so ;  but  his  doing  it  is  no  moral  obedi- 
ence. He  does  not  understand  my  com- 
mand, and  therefore  can  have  no  will  to 
obey  it.  He  has  not  the  conception  of  mo- 
ral obligation,  and  therefore  cannot  act 
from  the  conviction  of  it  In  eating  and 
drinking,  he  is  moved  by  his  own  appetite 
only,  and  not  by  my  authority.     [824] 

Brute-animals  are  incapable  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, because  they  have  not  that  dmce 
of  understanding  which  it  ii|iplies.     They 
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liare  not  the  eoneeption  of  a  role  of  conduet, 
and  of  obligation  to  obey  it,  and  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  noxioua,  they  cannot 
be  criminal. 

Man,  by  his  rational  nature,  is  capable 
both  of  understanding  the  law  that  is  pre* 
scribed  to  him,  and  of  perceiving  its  obli- 
gation. He  knows  what  it  is  to  1^  just  and 
honest,  to  injure  no  man,  and  to  obey  his 
Maker.  From  his  constitution,  he  has  an 
immediate  conviction  of  his  obligation  to 
these  things.  He  has  the  approbation  of 
his  conscience  when  he  acts  by  these  rules ; 
and  he  is  conscious  of  guilt  and  demerit 
when  he  transgreuses  them.  And,  without 
this  knowledge  of  his  duty  and  his  obliga- 
tion, be  would  not  be  a  moral  and  account- 
able being. 

Secondlffy  Another  thing  implied  in  the 
notion  of  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  is 
power,  to  do  what  he  %a  accounlable  for. 

That  no  man  can  be  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  do  what  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do,  or  to  forbear  what  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  forbtmr,  is  an  axiom  as  self-evident 
as  any  in  mathematics.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted, without  overturning  all  notion  of 
moral  obligatbn ;  nor  can  there  be  any  ex- 
ception to  it,  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 

Some  moralists  have  mentioned  what 
they  conceived  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
maxim.  The  exception  is  this.  When  a 
man»  by  his  own  fault,  has  disabled  himself 
from  doing  his  duty,  his  obligation,  they 
say,  remains,  though  he  is  now  unable  to 
discharge  it  Thus,  if  a  man  bv  sumptu- 
ous living  has  become  bankrupt,  his  inabil- 
ity to  pay  his  debt  does  not  take  away  his 
obligation.     [326] 

IV^  judge  whether,  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  there  be  any  exception  to  the  axiom 
above  mentioned,  they  must  be  stated 
accurately.* 

No  doubt  a  man  is  highly  criminal  in 
living  above  his  fortune,  and  his  crime  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  thereby  unable  to  pay  his  just 
deb^  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  is 
punished  for  this  crime  as  much  as  it  de- 
serves ;  that  his  goods  are  fairly  distributed 
among  his  creditors,  and  that  one  half  re- 
mains unpaid.  Let  us  suppose  also,  that 
he  adds  no  new  crime  to  what  is  past,  that 
he  becomes  a  new  man,  and  not  only  sup- 
ports himself  by  honest  industry,  but  does 
all  in  his  power  to  pay  what  he  stiU  owes. 

I  would  now  ask,  Is  he  further  punish- 
able, and  really  guilty  for  not  paying  more 
than  he  is  able  ?  Let  every  man  consult  his 
conscience,  and  say  whether  he  can  blame 
this  man  for  not  doing  more  than  he  is 
able  to  do.    His  guilt  before  his  bank- 


*  Siwh  ouet  are  cofwidcrfti  and  aolTcd  on  broader 
ground*  by  ArUtotle.  See  Nic.  Eth.  JL.  UL  c.  &*M. 
L3i3,326] 


roptcy  is  out  of  the  question,  as  he  has 
received  the  punishment  due  for  it.  But 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  is  unblameable, 
every  man  must  allow ;  and  that,  in  his 
present  state,  he  is  accountable  for  no  more 
than  he  is  able  to  do.  His  obligation  is  not 
cancelled,  it  returns  with  his  ability,  and 
can  go  no  farther. 

Suppose  a  sailor,  employed  in  the  navy 
of  his  country,  and  longing  for  the  ease  of 
a  public  hospital  as  an  invalid,  to  cut  off  his 
fingers,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  doing  the 
duty  of  a  aeulor ;  he  is  guilty  of  a  great 
crime;  but,  after  he  has  been  puniBhed 
according  to  the  demerit  of  his  crune,  will 
his  captain  insist  that  he  shall  still  do  the 
duty  of  a  sailor  ?  Will  he  command  him 
to  go  aloft  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  it,  and  punish  him  as  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience ?  Surely,  if  there  1m  any  such  thing 
a 3  justice  and  injustice,  this  would  be  nn- 
just  and  wanton  cruelty.     [326] 

Suppose  a  servant,  through  negligence 
and  inattention,  mistakes  the  orders  given 
him  by  his  master,  and,  from  this  mistake, 
does  what  he  was  ordered  not  to  do.  Jt  is 
commonly  said  that  culpable  ignorance  doe^ 
not  excuse  a  fault.  This  decision  is  inac- 
curate, because  it  does  not  shew  where  the 
fault  lies.  The  fault  was  solely  in  that  in- 
attention, or  negligence,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  mistake.  There  was  no 
subsequent  fault. 

This  becomes  evident,  when  we  vary  the 
case  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  he  was  un- 
avoidably led  into  the  mistake  witliout  any 
fault  on  his  part.  His  mistake  is  now  in- 
vincible, and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  moralists, 
takes  away  all  blame ;  yet  this  new  case 
supposes  no  change,  but  in  the  cause  of  his 
mistake.  His  subsequent  conduct  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  fault  therefore 
lay  solely  in  the  negligence  and  inattention 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  mistake. 

The  axiom.  Thai  invincible  ignorance 
takes  away  all  blame^  is  only  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  axiom.  That  there  can 
be  no  moral  obligation  to  what  is  impossible ; 
the  former  is  grounded  upon  the  latter,  and 
can  have  no  other  foundation. 

I  shall  put  only  one  case  more.  Suppose 
that  a  man,  by  excess  and  intemperance, 
has  entirely  destroyed  his  rational  Acuities, 
so  as  to  have  become  perfectly  mad  or 
idiotical ;  suppose  him  forewarned  of  his 
danger,  and  that,  though  he  foresaw  that 
this  must  be  the  consequence,  he  went  on 
still  in  his  criminal  indulgence.  A  greater 
crime  can  hardly  be  supposed,  or  more  de- 
serving of  severe  punishment  ?  Suppose 
bun  punished  as  he  deserves ;  wiU  it  be  said, 
that  the  duty  of  a  man  is  incumbent  upon 
him  now,  when  he  has  not  the  faculties  of 
a  man,  or  that  he  incurs  new  guilt  when  he 
is  not  u  ino»l  'e<>^l,9^^\l^^^\^ 
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well  BDppose  A  plant,  or  »  olod  of  earth,  to 
be  a  Bubjeet  of  moral  daty.     [327] 

The  deeieioiie  I  hare  given  of  theee  eaMe, 
are  groanded  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  moral^  the  most  immediate  dic- 
tate of  oonacienee.  If  theee  prxnoiples  are 
giren  up,  all  moral  reasoning  ia  at  an  end, 
and  no  distinction  is  left  between  what  is 
Just  and  what  is  unjust.  And  it  is  evident 
that  none  of  these  cases  furnishes  any  ex- 
ception  to  the  axiom  above  mentioned.  No 
moral  obligation  can  be  consistent  with  im- 
possibility in  the  performance. 

AoHve  powety  therefore,  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  very  notion  of  a  moral  ac- 
countable being.  And  if  man  be  such  a 
being,  he  must  have  a  degree  of  active 
power  proportioned  to  the  account  he  is  to 
make.  He  may  have  a  model  of  perfection 
set  before  him  which  he  is  unable  to  reach ; 
but,  if  he  does  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
this  is  all  he  can  be  answerable  for.  To 
incur  guilt,  by  not  going  beyond  his  power, 
is  impossible. 

What  was  said,  in  the  first  argument,  of 
the  limitation  of  our  power,  adds  much 
strength  to  the  present  argument  A  man*8 
power,  it  was  observed,  extends  only  to  his 
voluntary  actions,  and  has  many  limitations, 
even  with  respect  to  them. 

"Bib  aceouniabl9fMu  has  the  same  extent 
and  the  same  limitations. 

In  the  rage  of  madness  he  has  no  power 
over  himself,  neither  b  he  accountable,  or 
capable  of  moral  obligation*  In  ripe  age, 
man  is  accountable  in  a  greater  degree  than 
in  non-age,  because  his  power  over  himself 
is  greater.  Violent  passions  and  violent 
motives  alleviate  what  is  done  through 
their  influence,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  diminish  the  power  of  resistance.  [828] 

There  is,  therefore,  a  perfect  correspond- 
ence between  fwtser,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
moral  obHgaHon  and  aceountabkneuj  on  the 
other.  They  not  only  correspond  in  gene- 
ral, as  they  respect  volnntary  actions  only, 
but  every  limitation  of  the  first  produces  a 
eonesponding  limitation  of  the  two  last. 
This,  indeed,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
that  maxun  of  common  sense,  confirmed  by 
Divine  authority,  "  That  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  much  will  be  required.** 

The  sum  of  this  argument  is^that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  active  power  is  the  talent 
which  God  hath  given  to  every  rational 
accountable  creature,  and  of  which  he  will 
require  an  account  If  man  had  no  power, 
he  would  have  nothmg  to  account  for.  All 
wise  and  all  foolish  conduct,  all  virtue  and 
vice,  consist  in  the  right  use  or  in  the  abuse 
of  that  power  which  God  hath  given  us.  If 
man  had  no  power,  he  could  neither  be  wise 
nor  foolish,  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

If  we  adopt  the  svstem  of  necessity,  the 
terms  morai  obH^mttan  and  ace^urUabtetietty 


praUe  and  blames  jmsrit  and  dmnerU,  juBtice 
and  injustice^  reward  and  punUhminiy  tffit - 
dom  and/a%,  virtus  and  euw,  ought  to  be 
disused,  or  to  have  new  meanings  given  to 
them  when  they  are  used  in  religion,  in 
morals,  or  in  civil  government ;  for,  upon 
that  system,  there  can  be  no  sndi  thinss 
as  they  have  been  always  used  to  sicniv. 
[329]  ^^"^ 
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That  man  has  power  over  his  own  ac- 
tions and  volitions  appears,  because  he  is 
capable  of  carrying  on,  wisely  and  prudent- 
ly, a  system  of  conduct,  which  he  has  be- 
fore conceived  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that,  among  the  var- 
ious characters  of  men,  there  have  been 
some  who,  after  they  came  to  years  of  un- 
derstandiag,  deliberately  laid  down  a  plan 
of  conduct,  which  they  resolve  to  pursue 
through  life ;  and  that  of  theeey  some  have 
steadily  pursued  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
by  the  proper  means* 

It  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  argument, 
whether  one  has  made  the  best  choice  <^ 
his  main  end  or  not ;  whether  his  end  be 
riches,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  the  i^proba- 
tion  of  his  Maker.  I  suppose  only,  that  he 
has  prudently  and  steadily  pursued  it ;  that, 
in  a  long  course  of  deliberate  actbns,  he 
has  taken  the  means  that  appeared  most 
conducive  to  his  end,  and  avoided  whatever 
might  cross  it 

That  such  conduct  in  a  man  demonstratee 
a  certain  degree  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, no  man  ever  donbted;  and  I  say  it 
draionstrates,  with  equal  force,  a  certain 
dc^^ree  of  power  over  his  voluntary  determin- 
ations. 

This  will  appear  evident,  if  we  consider, 
that  understanding  without  power  may  pro- 
ject, but  can  execute  nothmg.  A  regular 
phm  of  conduct,  as  it  cannot  be  contrived 
without  understanding,  so  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  execution  without  power;  and, 
therefore,  the  execution,  as  an  effeet, 
demonstrates,  with  equal  force,  both  newer 
and  understanding  in  the  cause.  1330] 
Every  indication  of  wisdom,  taken  from 
the  ^ect,  is  equally  an  indication  of  power 
to  execute  what  wisdom  planned.  And,  if 
we  have  any  evidence  that  the  wisdom 
which  formed  the  plan  is  in  the  man,  we 
have  the  very  same  evidence  that  the  power 
which  executed  it  is  in  bun  also. 

In  this  arsnment,  we  reason  from  the 
same  principles  as  in  demonstrating  the 
being  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause  of 
all  things. 

Digitized  by  ^_     [SSr-SSO] 
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The  efleets  we  oteerve  in  the  ooune  of 
mtare  require  a  canae.  Eflfeets  wisely  ad» 
Mpted  to  an  end,  require  a  wise  cause. 
Erery  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor 18  equally  an  indication  of  His  power. 
Hia  wisdom  appears  only  in  the  works  done 
by  his  power ;  for  wisdom  without  power 
may  speculate,  but  it  cannot  act ;  it  may 
plan,  but  it  cannot  execute  its  plans. 

The  same  reasoning  we  apply  to  the 
works  of  men.  In  a  stately  palace  we  see 
the  wisdom  of  the  architect.  His  wisdom 
eontrired  it,  and  wisdom  could  do  no  more. 
The  execution  required  both  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  plan,  and  power  to  operate 
according  to  that  plan. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  sup- 
position we  have  made — That  a  man,  in  a 
long  course  of  conduct,  has  determined  and 
acted  prudently  in  the  prosecution  of  a  cer- 
tain end.  If  the  man  had  both  the  wisdom 
to  pUn  this  course  of  conduct,  and  that  power 
orer  his  own  actions  that  was  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  is  a  free 
agent,  and  used  his  liberty,  in  this  instance, 
with  understanding.     [331  ] 

But,  if  all  his  particular  determinations, 
which  concurred  in  the  execution  of  this 
plan  were  produced,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
some  cause  acting  necessarily  u(>pn  him, 
then  there  is  no  evidence  left  that"  he  con- 
trived this  plan,  or  tliat  he  ever  spent  a 
thought  about  it. 

The  cause  that  directed  all  thef*e  determ- 
inations so  wisely,  whatever  it  was,  must 
be  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause;  it  must 
have  understood  the  plan,  and  have  intended 
the  execution  of  it 

If  it  be  said  that  all  this  course  of  de- 
termination was  produced  by  Motives,  mo- 
tives, surely,  have  not  understanding  to 
conceive  a  plan,  and  intend  its  execution.* 
We  must,  therefore,  go  back  beyond  motives 
to  some  intelligent  being  who  had  the  power 
of  arranging  Uiose  motives,  and  applying 
them  in  their  proper  order  and  season,  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  end. 

This  intelligent  being  niust  have  under- 
stood the  plan,  and  intended  to  execute  it. 
If  this  be  so,  as  the  man  had  no  hand  in  the 
execution,  we  have  not  any  evidence  left 
that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  contrivance,  or 
even  that  he  is  a  thinking  being. 

If  we  can  believe  that  an  extensive  series 
of  means  may  conspire  to  promote  an  end 
without  a  cause  that  intended  the  end,  and 
had  power  to  choose  and  apply  those  means 
for  the  purpose,  we  may  as  well  believe  that 
this  world  was  made  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  without  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  cause. 

If  a  lucky  concourse  of  motives  could 

*  On  the  truetlgoiflcaUon  of  Motives,  mc  aboTe, 
fL  008,  note  *,  and  p.  010,  note  *.— H. 
[331-333] 


produce  the  eonduet  of  an  Alexander  or  a 
Julius  Caasar,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
a  lucky  concourse  of  atoms  might  not  pro- 
duce the  planetary  system. 

If,  therefore,  wise  conduct  in  a  man  de- 
monstrates that  he  has  some  degree  of  wis- 
dom, it  demonstrates,  with  equal  force  and 
evidence,  that  he  has  some  degree  of  power 
over  his  own  determinations.     [332] 

All  the  reason  we  can  assign  for  believ- 
ing that  our  fellow-men  think  and  reason, 
is  grounded  upon  their  actions  and  speeches. 
If  they  are  not  the  cause  of  these,  there  is 
no  reason  left  to  conclude  that  they  think 
and  reason. 

Des  Cartes  thought  that  the  human  body 
is  merely  an  engine,  and  that  all  its  motions 
and  actions  are  produced  by  mechanism. 
If  such  a  machine  could  be  made  to  speak 
and  to  act  rationally,  we  might,  indeed, 
conclude  with  certain^,  that  the  maker  of 
it  had  both  reason  and  active  power ;  but, 
if  we  once  knew  that  ail  the  motions  of  the 
machine  were  purely  mechanical,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  man 
had  reason  or  thought. 

The  conclusion  of  this  argument  is— That, 
if  the  actions  and  speeches  of  other  men 
give  us  suflBcient  evidence  that  they  are 
reasonable  beings,  they  give  us  the  same 
evidence,  and  the  same  degree  of  evidence^ 
that  they  are  free  agents. 

There  is  another  conclusion  that  may  be 
drawn  from  this  reasoning,  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  mention. 

Suppose  a  Fatalist,  rather  than  give  up 
the  scheme  of  necessity,  should  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  no  evidence  that  there  is 
thought  and  reason  in  any  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  tiiat  they  may  be  mechanical 
engines  for  all  that  he  knows,  he  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  must  be 
active  power,  as  well  as  understanding,  in 
the  maker  of  those  engines,  and  that  the 
first  cause  is  a  free  agent  We  have  the 
same  reason  to  believe  this  as  to  believe 
his  existence  and  his  wisdom.  And,  if  the 
the  Deity  acts  freely,  every  argument 
brought  to  prove  that  freedom  of  action  is 
impossible,  must  fall  to  the  ground.    [333] 

The  First  Cause  gives  us  evidence  of  his 
power  by  every  effect  that  gives  us  evidence 
of  his  wisdom.  And,  if  he  is  pleased  to 
communicate  to  the  work  of  his  hands  some 
degree  of  his  wisdom,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  he  may  not  communciate 
some  degree  of  his  power,  as  the  talent 
which  wisdom  is  to  employ. 

That  the  first  motion,  or  the  first  effect, 
whatever  it  be,  cannot  be  produced  neces- 
sarily, and,  consequently,  that  the  First 
Cause  must  be  a  free  agent,  has  been  de- 
monstrated so  clearly  and  unanswerably 
by  Dr  Clarke,  both  in  his  *'  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Being  |»"''  a#*-;i»«#— .-«#.cLrw»  »• 
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and  in  tbe  end  of  his  "  Remarks  on  Collinses 
Philoeophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty,'*  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  he 
has  said;  nor  have  I  found  any  objec- 
tion made  to  his  reasoning,  by  any  of  the 
defenders  of  necessity.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  ARGUMBNTS  FOR  NECKSSITV. 

Soua  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
offered  for  Necessity  were  already  eon* 
sidered  in  this  essay. 

It  lias  been  said.  That  human  Liberty 
resppcts  only  the  cmtioru  that  are  sftbseqfient 
to  Volition  ;  and  that  power  over  the  detemi' 
inations  of  the  WM  is  inconceivabley  and 
involves  a  contradiction.  This  aigument 
was  considered  in  the /iist  chapter. 

It  has  been  said,  That  Liberty  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  injluence  of  Motives,  that 
it  would  make  human  actions  capricious, 
and  man  ungovernable  by  God  or  man. 
These  arguments  were  considered  in  the 
fourth  Bndf/th  chapters.     [334] 

I  am  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
other  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in 
thb  cause.  They  may,  I  think,  be  reduced 
to  three  classes.  They  are  intended  to 
prove,  either  [A]  that  liberty  of  determina- 
tion is  impoisible—or,  [fi]  that  it  would  be 
hur/fuU^OT,  [C]  that,  in  foot,  Man  has  no 
such  liberty. 

[A  ]  To  prove  that  liberty  ff  determina- 
tion is  impossible,  it  has  been  said-— That 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  every- 
thing. Fur  every  Existence,  for  every 
Event,  for  every  Truth,  there  mu^t  be  a  suf- 

PICIKNT  REASON,  t 

The  famous  German  philosopher  Leib- 
nitz boasted  much  of  having  first  applied 
this  principle  to  philosophy,  j:  and  of  having, 
by  tliat  means,  changed  metaphysics  from 

*  It  is  needless  again  to  say,  that,  in  the  preceding 
thr  e  argi  menis  for  Liberty,  Held  has  done  oothing 
to  render  th  e  scheme  of  Utierty  conoeivaUe.  But,  if 
our  intellectual  nature  be  not  a  lie— if  our  c  n- 
kciousncts  and  conscience  do  not  doceive  u<<  in 
the  Immediate  datum  of  au  Absolute  Late  ttf' JhO^t 
fto  say  nothing  of  an  immediate  datum  of  Liberty 
itielf)— we  arc  frw.,  as  we  are  morai  agt  nts ;  for  mo. 
rality  involves  Liberty  as  iu  esivntial  condition— as 
Its  nUio  essendi.  But  this  doctrine  1  cannot  now 
devolope.— H. 

t  The  principle  of  the  BuffScient  Reason^  (p.  ra- 
thnisstOteientis, /—caned,  likewise,  by  Letbnitc,  that 
of  tbe  iktermining  Reason^  (p.  raUonis  determinant 
tis)—of  Ccnvenienee^  (p.  eonvenientUfj—o(  Perfec- 
tion^ (p.  perff.cUonis)—nnd.  of  the  Order  qf  Exist. 
eneest  fp.  exisUntiarumj-^\t  one  of  the  most  exten. 
sive,  not  to  say  ambigunux,  character.  For  it  is 
employed  to  denote,  conjunctly  and  severally,  the 
two  metaphysical  or  real  principles -I®,  Why  a 
thing  is,  fprincipium  or  ratio  essendi  ,•)  2*'.  Why  a 
thing  becomes  or  is  produced,  (p,  or  r.JUndi  .0  and,  ;i<», 
the  logical  or  ideal  principle,  W  hy  a  thing  is  knotcn 
or  conceived,  (p.  or  r.  cognoscendi./-^ii. 

;  Flnt  he  did  not— H. 


being  a  play  of  unmeaning  words,  to  be  a 
rational  and  demonstrative  science.  On 
this  account  it  deserves  to  be  considered. 

A  very  obvious  objection  to  ^is  prin- 
ciple was— That  two  or  more  means  may  be 
equally  fit  for  the  same  end ;  and  that,  in 
such  a  case,  there  may  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  taking  one  of  the  number,  though  tiiere 
be  no  reason  for  preferring  one  to  another, 
of  means  equally  fit 

To  obviate  this  objection  Leibnitz  main- 
tained, that  the  case  sup|K>sed  could  not 
happen ;  or,  if  it  did,  that  none  of  the  meana 
could  be  used,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  prefer  one  to  the  rest.  Therefore  he 
determined,  with  some  of  the  schoolmen— 
That,  if  an  aas  could  be  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  or  two  fields  of  grass  equally 
inviting,  the  poor  beast  woidd  certainly 
stand  still  and  starve ;  but  the  case,  he  says, 
could  not  happen  without  a  miracle.    [336] 

When  it  was  objected  to  this  principle, 
That  there  could  be  no  reason  but  the  will 
of  God  why  the  material  world  was  placed 
in  one  part  of  unlimited  space  rather  than 
another,  or  created  at  one  point  of  on- 
limited  duration  rather  than  another,  or 
why  the  plaoets  should  move  from  west  to 
east,  rather  than  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
these  objections  Leibnitz  obviated  by  main- 
taining, That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  im- 
occupied  space  or  duration;  that  space  Is 
nothing  but  the  order  of  things  coexisting, 
and  duration  is  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things  successive ;  that  all  motion  is  reUii- 
ive,  so  that,  if  there  were  only  one  body  in 
the  universe,  it  would  be  immovable ;  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  the 
Deity,  that  there  should  be  any  part  of 
space  unoccupied  by  body;  and,  I  sup- 
pose, he  tmderstood  the  same  of  every  part 
of  duration.  So  that,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, the  world,  like  its  Author,  must  be 
infinite,  eternal,  and  immovable;  or,  at 
least,  as  great  in  extent  and  duration  aa  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  be. 

When  it  was  objected  to  the  principle  of 
a  sufficient  reason.  That  of  two  particles  of 
matter  perfectly  simihir,  there  can  be  no 
reason  but  the  will  of  God  for  placing  this 
here  and  that  there;  this  objection  Leib- 
nitz obviated  by  maintaining,  that  it  is  im- 
possible tliat  there  can  be  two  particles 
of  nuttter,  or  any  two  things,  perfectly  simi- 
lar. And  this  seems  to  have  led  him  to 
another  of  bis  grand  principles,  which  he 
calls.  The  Identity  of  Indiscertiihles^* 

When  the  principle  of  a  Sufficient  Rea- 
son had  produced  so  manv  surprising  dis- 
coveries in  philosophy,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  should  determine  the  long  disputed  ques- 
tion about  human  liberty.     This  it  does  in 

*  1  his  ])riiiciplc  1  find  enounced  In  several  authors 
prior  to  Leibnitz.— H. 

Digitized  by  V3  .  ["334^  335] 
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a  moment.  The  deteitmnation  of  the  will 
k  ma  event  for  which  there  must  be  a  sufiB- 
dent  reaBon— that  is,  something  previous, 
which  was  neeessarily  followed  by  that  de- 
tennination,  and  eoold  not  be  followed  by 
any  other  determination ;  therefore  it  was 
neeessaiy.     [336] 

Thus  we  see,  that  this  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Sufficient  Reason  for  erray- 
thing,  is  yery  froitfol  of  consequences ;  and 
by  its  fruits  we  may  judge  of  it  Those 
who  will  adopt  it,  must  adopt  all  the  conse- 
quences that  hang  upon  it.  To  fix  them 
iXi  beyond  dispute,  no  more  is  necessary 
but  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  principle  on 
which  they  depend. 

I  know  of  no  argument  offered  by  Leib- 
nitz in  proof  of  this  principle,  but  the 
authority  of  Archimedes,  who,  he  says, 
makes  use  of  it  to  prove  that  a  balance 
loaded  with  equal  weights  on  both  ends  will 
continue  at  rest. 

I  grant  it  to  be  good  reasoning  with  re- 
gard to  a  balance,  or  with  regard  to  any 
machine.  That,  when  there  is  no  external 
cause  of  its  motion,  it  must  remain  at  rest, 
because  the  machine  has  no  power  of  moving 
itself.  But  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  a  man, 
18  to-  take  for  granted  that  the  man  is  a 
machin^  which  is  the  very  point  in  question.  * 

Leibnitz  and  his  foUowers  would  have  us 
to  take  this  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a 
sufficient  reason  for  every  existence,  for 
every  event,  for  every  truth,  as  a  first 
principle,  without  proof,  without  explana- 
tion ;  though  it  be  evidently  a  vague  pro- 
position, capable  of  various  meanings,  as  the 
word  reason  is.  It  must  have  different 
meanings  when  applied  to  things  of  so  dif- 
ferent nature  as  an  event  and  a  truth ;  and 
it  may  have  different  meanings  when  ap- 
plied to  the  same  thing.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, form  a  distinct  judgment  of  it  in  the 
gross,  but  only  by  takins  it  to  pieces,  and 
applying  it  to  different  Uiings,  in  a  precise 
and  distinct  meaning. 

It  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dis- 
pute about  liberty,  except  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  determinations  of  the  wilL  Let  us, 
therefore,  suppose  a  voluntary  action  of  a 
man ;  and  that  the  question  is  put.  Whether 
waa  Uiere  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  action 
or  not?    [337] 

The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  this 
question  is-^Was  there  a  motive  to  the 
action  sufficient  to  justify  it  to  be  wise  and 
good^  or,  at  least,  innocent  ?  Surely,  in 
this  sense,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  every  human  action,  because  there  are 
many  that  are  foolish,  unreasonable,  and 
unjustifiablct 

*  See  atMve,  p.  010,  b,  note  *.— H. 

t  But*  in  regard  to  the  lignlflcation  of  motivei, 
Leitmiti  tays  :<>■*  Son  tempcriequlmur  Judicium  uU 
timum  intellectus  practicl,  dum  ad  Toleodum  not  de. 
[33G-338] 


If  the  meaning  of  the  question  be-i-Was 
there  a  cause  of  the  action  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  was.  Of  every  event  there  must  be  a 
cause  that  liad  power  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  and  that  exerted  that  power  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  case,  either  the  man 
was  the  cause  of  the  action,  and  then  it 
was  a  free  action,  and  is  justly  imputed  to 
him*  ;  or  it  must  have  had  another  cause, 
and  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  the  man.* 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  granted  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  action ; 
but  the  question  about  liberty  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  this  concession. 

If,  again,  the  meaning  of  the  question  be 
—Was  there  something  previous  to  the 
action  which  made  it  to  be  necessarily  pro- 
duced ? — every  man  who  believes  that  the 
action  was  free,  will  answer  to  this  question, 
in  the  negative.-f- 

I  know  no  other  meaning  that  can  be 
put  upon  the  principle  of  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, when  applied  to  the  determinations  of 
the  human  wUl,  besides  the  three  I  have 
mentioned.  In  the  first,  it  is  evidently 
false ;  in  the  second,  it  is  true,  but  does 
not  affect  ^e  question  about  liberty ;  in  the 
third,  it  is  a  mere  assertion  of  necessity 
without  proof. 

Before  we  leave  this  boasted  principle, 
we  may  see  how  it  applies  to  events  of 
another  kind.  When  we  sa^  that  a  philo- 
sopher has  assigned  a  sufficient  reason  for 
such  a  phsenomenon,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  The  meaning  surely  is,  that  he 
has  accounted  for  it  from  the  known  laws 
of  nature.  The  sufficient  reason  of  a  phce- 
nomenon  of  nature  must  therefore  be  some 
law  or  laws  of  nature,  of  which  the  phseno- 
menon  is  a  necessary  consequence.  But 
are  we  sure  that,  in  this  sense^  there  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  every  ph»nomenon  of 
nature  ?    I  think  we  are  not.     [338] 

For,  not  to  speak  of  miraculous  events 
in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  suspended 
or  counteracted,  we  know  not  but  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence, 
there  may  be  particular  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration that  do  not  come  under  any  general 
law  of  nature. 

Established  laws  of  nature  are  necessary 
for  enabling  intelligent  creatures  to  conduct 
their  affairs  with  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  prosecute  their  ends  by  proper  means ; 
but  still  it  may  be  fit  that  some  particular 
events  should  not  be  fixed  by  general  Uws, 


termlnamus;  at  ubi  Tolumui,  semper  lequlmur  col. 
lectionero  omnium  inclinationuro,  tarn  a  parte  ra. 
tionum,  quam  paatlonum,  profectanim  ;  id  quod 
Hepenumero  line  expreno  intellectuf  judido  contlo. 
giL"~{Theod.  P.  L  {  51.  Op.  I.  p.  156.)  See  alao 
above,  p.  fiOB,  b,  note  *,  and  pw  610,  b,  note*.— H. 
*  See  above,  p.  006,  b,  note  i^  and  p.  61 1|  a,  note*. 

t  If  it  had  a  cauae,  (and  every  eflbct  it  the  product 
of  more  than  one  cauaeO  then  **  was  there  something 
previoua  to  the  action  which  made  it  to  Iw  neceasarily 
produced."   For,  potita  cavsa,  panihir  ^/fictus.^H. 
2s 
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bat  be  diieeted  by  particular  acta  of  the 
Divine  government,  that  so  bia  reasonable 
creatures  may  have  sufficient  inducement 
to  supplicate  bis  aid,  his  protection  and 
direction,  and  to  depend  upon  him  for  the 
micceas  of  their  honest  dengns. 

We  see  that,  in  human  goTcmments, 
•Yen  those  that  are  most  legal,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  every  act  of  the  administration 
should  be  directed  by  established  laws. 
Some  things  must  be  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  executive  power,  and  particularly 
acts  of  clemency  and  bounty  to  petitioning 
subjects.  That  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  the  Divine  gOTemment  of  the 
world,  no  man  is  able  to  prove. 

We  have  no  anthority  to  pray  that  God 
would  counteract  or  suspend  the  laws  of 
nature  in  our  behalf.  Prayer,  therefore, 
supposes  that  he  may  lend  an  ear  to  our 
prayers,  without  transgressing  the  laws  of 
nature.  Some  have  thought  that  the  only 
use  of  prayer  and  devotion  is,  to  produce  a 
proper  temper  and  disposition  in  ourselves, 
and  that  it  has  no  efficacy  with  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  a  hypothesis  without  proof.  It 
eoDtradiets  our  most  natural  sentiments,  as 
well  as  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
tends  to  damp  the  fervour  of  every  act  of 
devotion.*    [339] 

It  was,  indeed,  an  article  of  the  system 
of  Leibnitz,  That  the  Deity,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  never  did  anything,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  miracles ;  his  work 
bemg  made  so  perfect  at  first  as  never  to 
need  his  interposition.  But,  in  this,  he 
was  opposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
others  of  the  ablest  philosophers,  nor  was 
he  ever  able  to  give  any  proof  of  this  tenets 

There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  natural 
event ;  if,  by  a  sufficient  reason,  we  under- 
stand some  fixed  law  or  laws  of  nature,  of 
which  that  event  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

But  what,  shall  we  say,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  truth  ?  For  our  belief  of  a 
truth,  I  think,  the  sufficient  reason  is  our 
having  good  evidence;  but  what  may  be 
meant  by  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  a 
truth  I  am  not  able  to  guess,  unless  the 
sufficient  reason  of  a  contingent  truth  be, 


*  But.  In  relation  to  the  lait  five  pangrapht,  and 
thetwo  following,  itmay  beobwrved,  tbat,ora  bracr. 
physical  as  well  aa  of  a  pbysical  event,  we  must,  by  a 
necetaary  mental  law,  alwajf  suppose  a  suflkient 
reason  why  it  ir,  and  is  as  it  is:  and  Reld  has  no 
ground  on  whicb  to  restrict  tbe  Leibnitxian  applica. 
tton  of  that  principle  to  the  sphere  oT  tbe  oidinary 
laws  or  nature— M. 

t  This  opinion  of  Leibnits  stands,  however,  alto, 
tciberapart  ftom  by  doctrine  or  the  Sufficient  Rea. 
iOB.  ^  That  doctrine  to  equaUy  applicable  in  tbe  theory 
of  Mal^ranche,  who  viewed  the  Deity  as  the  proxi. 
xsate  efficient  cause  of  every  eflfcct  In  nature,  and 
to  the  theory  of  LeibniU  himself,  who.  held  that  the 
Deity  operated  in  the  unlverie  once,  and  once  for  alL 
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That  it  iff  true ;  and,  of  a  necessary  troth. 
That  it  must  be  true.  This  makes  a  man 
littie  wiser. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  principle  of  the  necessity 
of  a  sufficient  reason  for  everything  is  very 
indefinite  in  its  signification.  If  it  mean, 
that  of  every  event  there  must  be  a  cause 
that  had  sufficient  power  to  produce  it,  this 
is  truO}  and  has  always  been  admitted  as  a 
first  principle  in  philosophy,  and  in  common 
life.*  If  it  mean  that  every  event  must 
be  necessarily  consequent  upon  something 
(called  a  sufficient  reason)  that  went  before 
it ;  this  is  a  direct  assertion  of  universal  fatal- 
ity, and  has  many  strange,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, consequences.*  But,  in  this  sense,  it 
is  neither  self-evident,  nor  has  any  proof  of 
It  been  offered.  And,  in  eeneral,  in  every 
sense  in  which  it  has  evidence,  it  giyes  no 
new  information;  and,  in  every  sense  in 
which  it  would  give  new  information,  it 
wants  evidence.     [340] 

Anoiher  argument  that  has  been  nsed  to 
prove  liberty  of  action  to  be  impossible  is. 
That  it  implies  <<  an  effect  without  a  cause.^* 

To  this  it  may  be  briefiy  answered, 
That  a  free  action  is  an  effect  produced  by 
a  being  who  had  power  and  will  to  produce 
it ;  therefore  it  is  not  an  effect  without  a 
cause. 

To  suppose  any  other  cause  necessary  to 
the  production  of  an  effect  than  a  bdng 
who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  produce 
it,  is  a  contradiction ;  for  it  is  to  suppose 
that  beine  to  have  power  to  produce  the 
effect,  and  not  to  have  power  to  produce  it. 

But,  as  great  stress  Is  laid  upon  this 
argument  by  a  late  zealous  advocate  for 
necessity,*)-  we  shall  consider  the  light  in 
which  he  puts  it. 

He  introduces  this  ar^|iunent  with  an  ob- 
servation to  which  I  entirely  agree.  It  is. 
That,  to  establish  this  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, nothing  is  necessary  but  that,  through- 
out all  nature,  the  same  consequences 
should  invariably  result  firom  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  know  nothmg  more  that  can  be  desired 
to  establish  universal  fatality  throughout  the 
universe.  When  it  is  proved  that,  through 
all  nature,  the  same  consequences  invari- 
ably result  from  the  same  circumstances,  tiie 
doctrine  of  liberty  must  be  given  np. 
[341] 

To  prevent  all  ambiguity,  I  grant  that,  in 
reasoning,  the  same  consequences,  through- 
out all  nature,  will  invariably  follow  from 
the  same  premises ;  becanse  good  reasoning 
must  be  good  reasoning  in  all  times  and 
phu^es.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.    The  thing  to  be 

*  These  two  positions  ate,  in  reality,  one  and  the 
same.    MctoK  Araipfi  r-  Bum  qrCauses^H, 
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proT«d,  tbeidbiey  in  order  to  establish  that 
dootrtnoy  is,  That,  through  all  nature,  the 
same  events  invariably  result  from  the  same 
orenmstaDoes. 

Of  this  capital  point,  the  proof  offered  by 
that  author  is,  Thatan'event  not  preceded  by 
any  cireumstanees  that  determined  it  to  be 
what  it  was,  would  \»aneffiKi  uritlunUacaute. 
Why  so  ?  "  For,"  says  he,  **  a  eatue  can- 
not be  defined  to  be  anything  but  sttoh  pre~ 
vieu9  eircumttanagt  a»  are*  constantly^ fol' 
lowed  bg  a  certain  effect ;  the  constancy  of 
the' result  making  us  conclude  that  there 
must  be  a  et^ffidentreaeony  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  it  should  be  produced  in  those 
circumstances.*'*— [i^jcfriiitf  of  Phihtophi-' 
emlNeoeuitp,^.ll,] 

I  acknowledge  that,  if  this  be  the  onlv 
definition  that  can  be  given  of  a  Cause,  it 
will  follow  that  an  event  not  preceded  by 
circumstances  that  determined  it  to  be  what 
it  was,  would  be  (not  an  effect  without  a 
cause,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
but)  an  event  without  a  cause,  which  I  hold 
to  be  impossible.  The  matter,  therefore,  is 
brought  to  this  issue,  Whether  this  be  the 
only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a  cause  ? 

With  regard  to  this  pointy  we  may  ob- 
serve, ^«t,  That  this  definition  of  a  cause, 
bating  the  phraseology  of  putting  a  cause 
under  the  category  ofcircunutancetf  which 
I  take  to  be  new,  is  the  same,  in  other 
words,  with  that  which  Mr  Home  gave,  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  the  in- 
ventor ;  for  I  know  of  no  author  before  Mr 
Hume,  who  maintained  that  we  have  no 
other  notion  of  a  cause  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing prior  to  the  eff<Bct,  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  effect  This  is  a  main  pillar 
of  his  system  ;  and  he  has  drawn  very  im- 
portant consequences  from  this  definition, 
which  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  author 
wiU  adopt.     [342] 

Without  repeating  what  I  have  before 
said  of  causes  in  the  first  of  these  Elasays, 
and  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
this,  I  shall  here  mention  some  of  the  con- 
sequences that  may  be  justly  deduced  from 
this  definition  of  a  cause,  that  we  may 
indge  of  it  by  its  fruits. 

First,  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  a 
cause,  that  night  is  the  cause  of  day,  and 
day  the  cause  of  night  For  no  two  things 
have  more  constantly  followed  each  other 
since  the  beginnbg  of  the  world. 

Second^,  It  follows  from  this  definition 
of  a  cause,  that,  for  what  we  know,  any- 
thing may  be  the  cause  of  anything,  since 
nothmg  is  essential  to  a  cause  but  its  being 
eonstantl  V  followed  by  the  effect  If  this 
be  so,  what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the 
cause  of  what  is  intelli^t ;  folly  may  be 


*  Sec  abort,  p.  G04,  b,  note  «.-H. 


the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  evil  of  good ;  all 
reasoning  fromthe  nature  of  the  eff^ect— to 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  idl  reasoning 
from  final  causes,  must  be  given  up  as  fid- 
lacious. 

Thirdly,  From  this  definition  of  a  cause, 
it  follows  that  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  every  event  must  have  a  cause ; 
for  innumerable  events  happen,  when  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  there  were  certain 
previous  circumstances  that  have  constantly 
been  followed  by  such  an  event  And, 
though  it  were  certain  that  every  event 
we  have  had  access  to  observe  hadra  cause, 
it  would  not  follow  that  every  event  must 
have  a  cause ;  for  itris  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  logic  to  conclude,  that,  bemuse  a  thing 
has  always  been,  therefore  it  must  be — ^to 
reason  from  what  is  contingent  to  what  is 
necessary.    [343] 

Fourthly,  From  this  definition  of  a  cause, 
it  would  follow  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  there  was  any  cause  of  the 
creation  of  this  world ;  for  there  were  no 
previous  circumstances  that  had  been  con- 
stantly followed  by  such  an  eff'ect  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  would  follow  from 
the  definition,  that  whatever  was  sinffular 
in  its  nature,  or  the  first  thing  of  its  kind, 
could  have  no  cause. 

Several  of  these  consequences  were  fondly 
embraced  by  Mr  Hume,  as  necessarily  fol- 
lowing from  his  definition  of  a  cause,  and 
as  favourable  to  his  system  of  absolute  scep- 
ticism. Those  who  adopt  the  definition  of 
a  cause,  from  which  they  follow,  may  choose 
whether  they  will  adopt  its  consequences, 
or  shew  that  they  do  not  follow  from  the 
definition. 

A  ueond  observation  with  regard  to  this 
argument  is,  That  a  definition  of  a  cause 
may  be  given,  which  is  not  burdened  with 
such  untoward  consequences. 

Why  may  not  an  Efficient  Cause  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  i>eing  that  had'power  and  wiU 
to  produce' the  effect  9  The  production  of 
an  effect  requires  active  power,  and  active 
power,  being  a  quality,  must  be  in  a  being 
endowed  with  that  power.  Power  without 
will  produces  no  effect ;  but,  where  these 
are  conjoined,  the  effect  must  be  produced. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  catue,  when  it  is  used  in  meta- 
physics ;  and  particularly  when  we  affirm, 
that  everything  that  begins  to  exist  must 
have  a  cause ;  and  when,  by  reasoning,  we 
prove  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  rirst 
Cause  of  all  things. 

Was  the  wond  produced  by  previous 
curcumstances  which  are  constantly  followed 
by  such  an  effect  ?  or.  Was  it  produced 
by  a  Being  that  had  power  to  produce  it, 
and  willed  its  production  ?    [344] 

In  natural  philosophy,  the  word  cause  is 
often  used  in  a  very  different  sense.  When 
882 
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an  event  is  produced  aooording^  to  a  known 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nature  is  called 
the  cauBe  of  tiiat  event.  But  a  law  of  na- 
ture 18  not  the  efiScient  cause  of  any  event. 
It  is  only  the  rule,  according  to  which  the 
efficient  cause  acts.  A  law  is  a  thing  con- 
.ceived  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  not 
a  thing  that  has  a  real  existence ;  and,  tibere- 
fore,  iOce  a  motive,  it  can  neither  act  nor  be 
acted  upon,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
an  efficient  cause.  If  there  be  no  being 
that  acts  according  to  the  law,  it  produces 
no  effect. 

This  author  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
every  voluntary  action  of  man  was  deter- 
mined to  be  what  it  was  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, in  the  same  sense  as  mechanical  mo- 
tions are  determined  by  the  laws  of  motion ; 
and  that  every  choice,  not  thus  determined, 
"  is  just  as  impossible  as  that  a  mechanical 
motion  should  depend  upon  no  certain  law 
or  rule,  or  that  any  other  effect  should  ex- 
ist without  a  cause." 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  laws,  both  very  properly 
called  laws  of  nature,  which  ought  not  to  be 
confounded.  There  are  moral  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  physical  laws  of  nature.*  The 
first  are  the  rules  which  God  has  prescribed 
to  his  rational  creatures  for  their  conduct 
They  respect  voluntary  and  free  actions 
only ;  for  no  other  actions  can  be  subject 
to  moral  rules.  These  laws  of  nature 
ought  to  be  always  obeyed,  but  they  are  of- 
ten transgressed  by  men.  There  is  there- 
fore, no  impossibility  in  the  violation  of  the 
moral  laws  of  nature,  nor  is  such  a  violation 
an  effect  without  a  cause.  The  transgres- 
sor is  the  cause,  andis  justly  unaccountable 
for  it     [345] 

The  physical  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  Deity  commonly  acts 
in  his  natural  government  of  the  world; 
and  whatever  is  done  according  to  them,  is 
not  done  by  man,  but  by  God,  either  im- 
mediately or  by  instruments  under  his  di- 
rection. These  Uiws  of  nature  neither  re- 
strain the  power  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
nor  bring  him  under  any  obligatiou  to  do  no- 
thing beyond  their  sphere.  He  has  some- 
times acted  contrary  to  them,  in  the  case  of 
miracles,  and,  perhaps,  often  acts  without 
regard  to  them,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  providence.  Neither  miraculous 
events,  which  are  contrary  to  the   phy- 

♦  On  the  amblRUoiu  extent  in  which  the  term 
Mature  U  employed,  tee  above,  p.  S)6,  note  f.  Ety. 
mologicaliv  comidered,  ••  physical  laws  ot  nature" 
to  Uutologlcal^i^ifffoa/beinfc  equiTalent  to  natural 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  to  have  dinin- 

KUbcd  the  one  class  of  laws  simply  as  tnaral  lawt,  or 
»  or  Intdiigmce,  the  other  as  physical  laws,  or 
tew  (kfNaturt,  Naluie  would  thus  be  r  ttricted  to 
the  material  universe.  a»  is  done  by  the  Oerinan  phi- 
losopbers.  But  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  there  is  no 
imperaUTe  reason  why  Nature  should  not  be  used  to 
comprebend  both  mind  and  matter,  as  was  done  by 
UieUrcckphi]oMpbera..H.  ' 


sical  laws  of  nature,  nor  such  ordinary 
acts  of  the  Divine  administration  as  are 
without  their  sphere,  are  impossible,  nor 
are  they  effects  without  a  cause.  God  is  the 
cause  of  them,  and  to  him  only  they  are  to 
be  imputed. 

That  the  moral  kws  of  nature  are  often 
transgressed  by  man,  is  undeniable.  If  tlie 
physical  laws  of  nature  make  his  obedience 
to  the  moral  laws  to  be  impossible,  then  he 
is,  in  the  literal  sense,  born  under  one  law, 
bound  unto  another,  which  contradicts  every 
notion  of  a  righteous  government  of  the 
world. 

But  though  this  supposition  were  attended 
with  no  such  shocking  consequence,  it  is 
merely  a  supposition ;  and,  until  it  be  proved, 
that  every  choice  or  volimtary  action  of  man 
is  determined  bv  the  physical  Uws  of  nature, 
this  argument  for  necessity  is  only  the  tak- 
ing for  granted  the  point  to  be  proved. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  argument  for  the 
impossibility  of  liberty,  taken  from  a  balance, 
which  cannot  move  but  as  it  is  moved  by 
the  weights  put  into  it  This  argument, 
though  urged  by  almost  every  writer  in  de- 
fence of  necessity,  is  so  pitiful,  and  has  been 
so  often  answered,  that  it  scarce  deserves 
to  be  mentioned. 

Every  argument  in  a  dispute,  which  is 
not  grounded  on  principles  granted  by  both 
parties,  is  that  kind  of  sophism  which  lo- 
gicians call  petitio  principii  ,*  and  such,  in 
my  apprehension,  are  all  the  arguments 
offered  to  prove  that  liberty  of  action  is  im- 
possible.    [346] 

It  may  &rther  be  observed,  that  every 
argument  of  this  class,  if  it  were  really  con- 
clusive, must  extend  to  the  Deity,  as  well 
as  to  all  created  beings ;  and  necessary  ex- 
istence, which  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
must  belong  equally  to  every  creature  and 
to  every  event,  even  the  most  trifling. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  system  of  Spinosa, 
and  of  those  among  the  ancients  who  carried 
fatality  to  the  highest  pitch. 

I  before  referred  the  reader  to  Dr  Clarke's 
argument,  which  professes  to  demonstrate 
that  the  First  Cause  is  a  free  agent.  Until 
that  argument  shall  be  shewn  to  be  falhici- 
0118,  a  thing  which  I  have  not  seen  at- 
tempted, such  weak  arguments  as  have 
been  brouj^ht  to  prove  the  contrary,  ought 
to  have  little  weight* 


*  As  1  have  before  observed,  the  advocate!  of 
Liberty  and  of  Necessity  are  severally  successful  iu 
proving  the  doctrine  of  their  antagonists  to  be,  under 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  fundamentally  incomprr. 
hensible,  if  not  sell'.repugnant ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
shewn,  on  the  very  conditions  of  human  thought, 
«hy  these  cc»uoter  acliemes  are,  and  muat  be,  un. 
tblnliable.-H. 
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[B.]  With  regard  to  the  second  class  of 
arguments  for  necessity,  which  are  intended 
to  prove  that  liberty  of  aolion  would  be 
hurtful  to  man^  I  have  only  to  obserre,  that 
it  b  a  fact  too  evident  to  be  denied,  whether 
we  adopt  the  system  of  Liberty  or  that  of 
Necessity,  that  men  actually  receive  hurt 
from  their  own  voluntary  actions,  and  from 
the  voluntary  actions  of  other  men ;  nor 
can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  fact  is  ^incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  or  that 
it  b  more  unaccountable  upon  this  system 
than  upon  that  of  necessity.     [347] 

In  order,  therefore,  to  draw  any  solid 
aig;mnent  against  liberty,  from  its  hurtful- 
nesB,  it  ought  to  be  proved — That,  if  man 
were  a  free  agent,  he  would  do  more  hurt  to 
himself,  or  to  others,  than  he  actually  does. 

To  this  purpose,  it  has  been  said.  That 
liberty  would  make  men*s  actions  caprici- 
ous :  that  it  would  destroy  the  influence  of 
motives ;  that  it  would  take  away  the  effect 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  that  it 
would  make  man  absolutely  ungovernable. 

[C]  These  arguments  have  been  al- 
ready considered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  this  Essav ;  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  third  class  of  ar- 
guments for  necessitv,  which  are  intended 
to  prove,  thaty  in  faety  men  are  not  free 
agents. 

The  most  fonnidable  argument  of  thb 
class,  and,  I  think,  the  only  one  that  has 
not  been  considered  in  some  of  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  is  taken  from  the  presoienee 
of  the  Deity. 

God  foreteee  every  determination  of  the 
human  mind.  It  must,  therefore,  be  what  he 
foresees  it  shall  be ;  and,  therefore,  must  be 
necessary, 

Thb  argument  may  be  understood  three 
different  ways,  each  of  which  we  shall  con- 
sider, that  we  may  see  all  its  force. 

The  necessity  of  the  event  may  be  thought 
to  be  a  just  consequence,  either  barely  from 
its  being  certainly  future — or  barely  from 
its  being  foreseen — ot  from  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  foreseen  \f  it  was  not  neces' 
sary. 

First,  It  may  be  thought,  that,  as  no. 
thing  can  be  known  to  be  future  which  is 
not  certainly  future  ;  so^  if  it  be  certainly 
future,  it  must  be  necessary,    [348] 

Thb  opinion  has  no  less  authority  in  its 
favour  than  that  of  Arbtotle,  who  indeed 
held  the  docirine  of  liberty,  but  believing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  b  certainly 
future  must  be  necessary,  in  order  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  human  actions,  maintained, 
That  contingent  events  have  no  certain 
pi7-3t8] 


futurity  ;•  but  I  know  of  no  modem  advo- 
cate for  liberty  who  has  put  the  defence  of 
it  upon  that  issue. 

It  mustl)e  granted,  that,  as  whatever  was, 
certainly  was,  and  whatever  is,  certainly  is, 
so  whatever  shall  be,  certainly  shall  be. 
These  are  identical  propositions,  and  can- 
not be  doubted  by  those  who  conceive  them 
dbtinctly. 

But  I  know  no  rule  of  reasoning  by  which 
it  can  be  inferred,  that,  because  an  event 
certainly  shall  be,  therefore  its  production 
must  be  necessary.  The  manner  of  its  pro- 
duction, whether  free  or  necessary,  cannot 
be  concluded  from  the  time  of  its  produc- 
tion, whether  it  be  past,  present,  or  future. 
That  it  shall  be,  no  more  implies  that  it 
shall  be  necessarily  than  that  it  shall  be 
freel  V  produced ;  for  neither  present,  past^ 
nor  future,  have  any  more  connection  with, 
necessity  than  they  have  with  freedom. 

I  grant,  therefore,  that,  from  events  be- 
ing foreseen,  it  may  be  justly  concluded, 
that  they  are  certainly  future ;  but  from 
their  beine  certainly  future,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are  necessary. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  meant  by  thb  argu- 
ment, that  an  event, must  be  necessary, 
merely  because  it  is  foreseen,  neither  b  thb 
a  just  consequence ;  for  it  has  often  been 
observed,  That  prescience  and  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  heinff  an  immanent  act,  has  no 
effect  upon  the  thin^  known.  Its  mode  of 
exbtence,  whether  it  be  free  or  necessary, 
b  not  in  the  least  affected  by  its  being 
known  to  be  future,  any  more  than  by  its 
being  known  to  be  past  or  present.  The 
Deity  foresees  his  own  future  free  actions, 
but  neither  hb  foresight  nor  his  purpose 
makes  them  necessary.  The  argument, 
therefore,  taken  in  thb  view,  as  well  as  in 
the  former,  b  inconclusive.     [349] 

A  third  way  in  which  thb  argument  may 
be  understood,  b  this — It  is  impossible  that 
an  event  which  is  not  necessary  should  be 
foreseen  ;  therefore  every  event  that  is  cer^ 
tainly  foreseen  must  be  necessary.  Here 
the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the 
antecedent  proposition,  and  therefore  the 
whole  stress  of  the  argument  lies  upon  the 
proof  of  that  proposition. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  whether  it  can 
be  proved — ^That  no  free  action  can  be  cer- 
tainly foreseen.  If  thb  can  be  proved,  it 
will  follow,  either  that  all  actions  are  ne- 
cessary ,  or  that  all  actions  cannot  be  foreseen. 

*See  De  Interprftatfone,  c  ix. ;  and  there  the 
commentAry  of  Ammonlut.  ■  By  conHngent  U  meant 
what  4nay  or  may  not  happen.  On  thU  definitioD, 
Aristotle,  therefore.  Justly  aigucd,  that,  of  any  pro. 
position  concerning  future  contingento,  we  can  ofily 
say  indefinitely  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  nor 
is  it  possilde  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  how« 
without  contradiction,  a  ftiture  event  can  be  at  f^r.ce 
viewed  as  certain,  (that  is,  which  cannot,  by  not  ha|». 
pening,  poa»lbly  faUify  .the  alHrmation  that  It  will 
happen,)  and  eontinamt,  (that  is,  which  may  or  may 
not  happen.)    Seo  Nol?)grti2^by  ^^UUV  It: 
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With  regud  to  the  general  propoeition^ 
That  it  is  impouibh  that  any  free  action  can 
he  certainly  foreeeen,  I  obflerre — 

Firety  That  eTery  man  who  believes  the 
Deity  to  be  a  free  agent,  must  believe  that 
this  proposition  not  only  is  incapable  of 
proof,  but  that  it  is  certainly  false.  For 
the  man  himself  foresees,  that  'the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  always  do  what  is 
right,  and  that  he  will  fulfil  whatever  he 
hM  promised ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
lieves, that,  in  doing  what  is  right,  and  in 
fulfilling  his  promises,  the  Deity  acts  with 
the  most  perfect  fredom. 

Seccndly,  I  observe,  that  every  man  who 
believes^  that  it  is  an  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion that  any  free  action  should  be  certainly 
foreseen,  must  believe,  if  he  will  be  con- 
sistent, either  that  the  Deity  is  not  a  free 
agent,  or  that  he  does  not  foresee  his  own 
actions  i^  nor  can  we  foresee  that  he  will  do 
what  is  right,  and  will  fulfil  his  promises. 


[3601 
Thir. 


Thirdly^  Without  oonmdering  the  conse- 
quences which  this  eeneral  proposition  car- 
ries in  its  bosom,  which  give  it  a  very  bad 
aspect,  let  us  attend  to  the  arguments  offered 
to  prove  it. 

Dr  Priestley  has  laboured  more  in  the 
proof  of  this  proposition  than  any  other 
author  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  main- 
tains it  to  be,  not  only  a  difficulty  and  a 
mystery,  as  it  has  been  called,  that  a  con- 
tingent event  should  be  the  object  of  know- 
ledge, but  that,  in  reality,  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  absurdity  or  contradiction.  Let 
us  hear  the  proof  of  this. 

"  For,'*  says  he,  "  as  certainly  as  nothing 
can  be  known  to  exist  but  what  does  exist ; 
60  certainly  can  nothing  be  known  to  arite 
from  what , does  existy  but  what  does  arise 
from  it  or  depend  upon  it.  But,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  terms,  a  contiueent 
event  does  not  depend  upon  any  previous 
known  circumstances,  since  some  other  event 
might  have  arisen  in  the  same  drcum- 
Btances." — I  Doctrine  of  Philosophicaf  Ne* 
eeesity.] 

This  argument,  when  stripped  of  inci- 
dental and  explani^ry  clauses,  and  affected 
variations  of  expression,  amounts  to  this : 
Nothing  can  be  known  to  arise  firom  what 
does  exist,  but  what  does  arise  from  it 
But  a  contingent  event  does  not  arise 
from  what  does  exist  The  conclusion, 
which  is  left  to  be  drawn  by  Uie  reader, 
must,  according  to  the  rules  of  reason- 
^S>  he — TherdTore,  a  contingent  event 
cannot  be  known  to  arise  from  what  does 
exist 

It  is  here  very  obvious,  that  a  thins  may 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  two  ways,  freely 
or  necessarily.  A  contingent  event  arises 
ftom  its  cause,  not  necessarily  but  freely, 
and  80,  that  another  event  might  have 


from  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances.    [361] 

The  second  proposition  of  the  argument 
is,  that  a  contingent  event  does  not  depend 
upon  any  previous  known  circumstances, 
which  I  take  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the 
term  of  not  arising  from  what  does  exists 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  two  pro- 
positions to  .correspond,  we  must  under- 
stand, by  arising  from  what  does  eaisty  aris- 
ing necessarily  from  what  does  exist  When 
this  ambiguity  is  removed,  the  argument 
stands  thus:  Nothing  can  be  known  to 
arise  necessarily  from  what  does  exist,  but 
what  does  necessarily  arise  from  it :  but  a 
contingent  event  does  not  arise  necessarily 
from  what  does  exist ;  therefore,  a  oontin« 
gent  event  cannot  be  known  to  arise  neces- 
sarily from  what  does  exist 

I  grant  the  whole ;  but  the  conduuon  of 
this  argument  is  not  what  he  undertook  to 
prove,  and  therefore  the  argument  is  that 
kind  of  sophism  which  logicians  call  iff  no* 
rantia  elenehu 

The  thing  to  be  proved  is  not,  that  a 
contingent  event  cannot  be  known  to  arise 
necessarily  from  what  exists;  but  that  a 
contingent  future  event  cannot  be  the  object 
of  knowledge. 

To  draw  the  argument  to  this  conclosion, 
it  must  be  put  thus : — Nothing  can  be  known 
to  ariae  from  what  does  existy  but  what 
arises  necessarily  from  it :  but  a  contingent 
event  does  not  arise  neoepsarily  from  what 
does  exist ;  therefore,  a  contingent  event 
cannot  be  known  to  arise  from  what  doea 
exist 

The  conclusion  here  is  what  it  ought  to 
be;  but  the  first  proposition  assumes  the 
thing  to  be  proved,  and  therefore  the  argu* 
ment  is  what  logicians  call  petitio  principii. 

To  the  same  purpose  he  says,  ''That 
nothing  can  be  known  at  present,  except 
itself  or  its  necessary  cause  exist  at  pre- 
sent** 

This  is  affirmed,  but  I  find  no  proof  of  it. 
[362] 

Again,  he  says,  "That  knowledge  sup- 
poses an  object  which,  in  this  case,  does 
not  exist*'  It  is  true  that  knowledge  su^ 
poses  an  object;  and  everything  that  is 
known  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future,  whether  contingent 
or  necessary. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  arguments  I  caa 
find  upon  this  point  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  confidence  of  the  assertion,  uiat  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  or  oontradio- 
tion,  than  that  a  contingent  event  should 
be  Uie  object  of  knowledge. 

To  those  who,  without  pretending  to 
shew  a  manifest  absurdity  or  contradiction 
in  the  knowledge  of  futurecontingent  events, 
are  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  future  free  actions  of  man,  a  being  of 
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impeifeet  wiadom  and  Tirtne,  ehould  be 
eertainly  foieknown,  I  would  humbly  offer 
the  following  consideratioiifr 

1.  I  gnnt  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
this  kind  in  man;  and  this  is  the  cause  that 
we  find  it  so  difficult  to  oonoeiYe  it  in  any 
other  being. 

All  our  knowledge  of  future  events  is 
drawn  either  from  Sieir  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  present  course  of  nature,  or 
from  their  connection  with  the  character  of 
the  agent  that  produces  them.  Our  know- 
le^,  even  of  those  future  events  that  ne- 
oesnrily  result  from  the  established  laws  of 
nature,  is  hypotheticaL  It  supposes  the 
eontinuance  of  those  laws  with  which  they 
are  connected.  And  how  long  those  laws 
may  be  continued,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  God  only  knows  when  the 
present  oourse  of  nature  shall  be  changed, 
and  therefore  he  only  has  certain  know- 
ledge  even  of  events  of  this  kind.    [353] 

The  character  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  rectitude  in  the  Deity,  gives  us 
certain  knowledge  that  he  will  always  be 
true  in  all  his  declarations,  faithful  in  all  his 
monuses,  and  just  in  all  his  dispensations, 
but  when  we  reason  from  the  character  of 
men  to  their  future  actions,  though,  in  many 
easesy  we  have  such  probability  as  we  rest 
upon  in  our  most  important  worldly  con- 
cerns, yet  we  have  no  certainty,  l^cause 
men  are  imperfect  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue. 
If  we  had  even  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  situation  of  a  man, 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  oertamty 
to  our  knowledge  of  his  future  actions; 
because^  in  some  actions,  both  good  and 
bad  men  deviate  from  their  generu  charac- 
tw. 

The  prescience  of  the  Deity,  therefore, 
must  be  different  not  only  in  degree,  but 
in  kind,  from  any  knowledge  we  can  attain 
of  futurity. 

2.  Though  we  can  have  no  conception 
how  the  future  free  actions  of  men  may  be 
known  by  the  Deity,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be 
known.  Do  we  know,  or  can  we  conceive, 
how  God  knows  the  secrets  of  men*s  hearts  ? 
Can  we  conceive  how  God  made  this  world 
without  any  pre-existent  matter  ?  All  the 
— j^_A  ^tii^-^pjjgjg  believed  this  to  be  im- 


possible :  and  for  what  reason  but  this,  that 
they  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  be 
done  ?  Can  we  give  any  better  reason  for 
believing  that  the  actions  of  men  cannot  be 
certainly  foreseen  ? 

3.  Can  we  conceive  how  we  ourselves 
have  certain  knowledge  by  those  faculties 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us  ?  If  any 
man  thinks  that  he  understands  distinctly 
bow  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
how  he  perceives  external  objects  by  his 
senses ;  now  he  remembers  past  events^I 
[353,354] 


am  afraid  that  he  is  not  yet  so  wise  as  to 
understand  his  own  ignorance.    [354] 

4.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  an- 
alogy between  the  prescience  of  future  con- 
tingents, and  the  memory  of  past  contin* 
gents.*  We  possess  the  last  in  some  degree, 
and  therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  it  may  be  perfect  in  the  Deity.  But 
the  first  we  have  in  no  degree,  and  there- 
fore are  apt  to  think  it  impossible. 

In  both,  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
neither  what  presently  exists,  nor  has  any 
necessary  connection  with  what  presently 
exists.  Every  argument  brought  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  prescienoe,  proves,  with 
equal  force,  the  impossibility  of  memory. 
If  it  be  true  that  nothmg  can  be  known  to 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what  neces- 
sarily arises  from  it,  it  must  be  equally  true 
that  nothing  can  be  known  to  have  gone 
before  what  does  exist  but  what  must 
necessarily  have  gone  before  it.  If  it  be 
true  that  nothing  future  can  be  known  un- 
less its  necessary  cause  exist  at  present,  it 
must  be  equally  true  that  nothing  past  can 
be  known  unless  something  consequent, 
with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected,  exist 
at  present.  If  the  fatalist  should  say, 
that  past  events  are  indeed  necessarily 
connected  with  the  present,  he  will  not 
surely  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  by  tracing 
this  necessary  connection  that  we  remember 
the  past. 

Why  then  should  we  think  presdence 
impossible  in  the  Almighty,  when  he  has 
given  us  a  &culty  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  it,  and  which  is  no  less  unac- 
countable to  the  human  understanding  than 
prescience  is  P  It  is  more  reasonable,  as 
well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, to  conclude,  with  a  pious  fSather  of  the 
church — ^^Quocirca  nullo  mode  cogimur, 
aut,  retenta  pnescentia  Dei,  toUere  volun- 
tatis arbitrium,  aut,  retento  voluntatis  ar- 


*  We  have  no  memory  q^paitwntUigenU.  Apaft 
contingent  if  a  contradiction.  An  event  it  only  con- 
tingent  aa  ftiture;  in  t)ecoming  pait,  it  forthwith 
bcoomcs  necenary— it  cannot  but  be.  'Exw  rJ  yty 
Mh  Jt9»ymnft  aays  Arirtotle;  and  tlie  proTerb^ 
FUetum  tn/ketum  reddere,  ne  Dent  auidem  poUtU 
haa  been  aaid  and  sung  In  a  thoiuand  Ibmu.  But  it 
ii  only  aa  past  that  anything  Is  remembered ;  what, 
ever,  therefore^  U  known  In  memory  la  known  aa 


Now,  so  (kr  is  it  fh>m  being  true,  as  Reid  soon 
after  says,  that  "  every  argument  to  prove  the  im. 
posslbiltty  of  prescience  (as  the  knowledge  of  ftiture 
conUngenta)  proves,  with  equal  force,  the  impoasl. 
bllity  of  roemory.'^as  the  knowledge  of  past  contin. 
gents,)  that  the  posslUUtyof  a  mcmorv  of  events <tf 
eontkngent  was,  I  believe,  never  lma|Aned  by  anv 
phaosopher^nor.  In  reaUtv,  la  It  by^eid  himsdlft 
and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  insoluble  ottfeeuons  to  the 
possiUUty  of  a  free  agency,  arises  fpn  the  a^osisslflii 
that  aU  ftiture  evenu  are  foreseen  bv  God)  ftom  the 
analogy  of  prescience  to  memory ;  It  being  tmpoaible 
foe  the  human  mind  to  reconcile  the  supposition  that 
an  event  may  or  may  not  occur,  and  the  supposition 
that  one  of  these  alternatives  has  been  foreseen  as  oer. 
talo.    Onthl.l«ays.^.^p^^5<(5g-H. 
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bitrio,  Deiim(quodiiefa8  est)  negare  pne- 
seium  futurorum ;  sed  utrumque  amplectl- 
mur^  utrumque  fideliter  et  yeraciter  oon- 
iitemur :  Illud,  ut  bene  oredamus ;  hoc,  ut 
bene  Tivamus.**  [  Augustinus,  De  Civitafe 
Deiy  L.  T.  c  10.] 


CHAPTER  XI; 


OF  THfl  PERMISSION  OP  BVIL. 

Anothxr  use  has  been  made  of  Divine 
prescience  by  the  adyocates  for  necessity, 
which  it  is  proper  to  consider  before  we 
leaye  this  subject 

It  has  been  said—*'  That  all  those  conse- 
quences follow  from  the  Diyine  prescience 
which  are  thought  most  sJarmiuff  in  the 
scheme  of  necessity ;  and  partieulariy  Qod*s 
being  die  proper  cause  of  moral  eyiL  For, 
to  suppose  Gtod  to  foresee  and  permit  what 
it  was  in  his  power  to  haye  prevented, 
is  the  very  same  thing  as  to  suppose  him 
to  will,  and  directly  to  cause  it  He  dis- 
tinctly foresees  all  the  actions  of  a  man*s 
life,  and  all  the  consequences  of  them.  If, 
therefore,  he  did  not  think  any  particular 
man  and  his  conduct  proper  for  his  ^lan 
of  creation  and  providence,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  introduced  him  into  being 
atalL'* 

In  this  reasoning  we  may  observe,  that 
a  supposition  is  made  which  seems  to  con- 
tradict itself. 

That  all  the  actions  of  a  particular  man 
should  be  distinctly  foreseen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  that  man  should  never  be 
brought  into  existence,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  contradiction;  and  the  same  contradic- 
tion there  is,  in  supposing  any  action  to  be 
distinctly  foreseen,  ana  yet  prevented. 
For,  if  it  be  foreseen,  it  shall  happen ;  and,  if 
it  be  prevented,  it  shall  not  happen,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  foreseen.     [366] 

The  knowledge  here  supposed  is  neither 
prescience  nor  science,  but  somethinff  very 
different  from  both.  It  is  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  some  metaphysical  divines,  in 
their  oontroveraies  about  the  order  of  the 
Divine  decrees,  a  subject  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  understanding,  attributed 
to  the  Deity,  and  of  which  other  divines 
denied  the  possibility,  while  they  firmly  main- 
tained the  Divine  prescience. 

It  was  called  scierUia  media,  to  distin- 
guish it  fh)m  prescience ;  and  by  this  scien^ 
tia  media  was  meant,  not  the  knowing  from 
eternity  all  things  that  shall  exist,  which  is 
prescience,  nor  the  knowing  all  the  connec- 
tions and  relations  of  things  that  exist  or 
may  be  conceived,  which  is  science,  but  a 
knowledge  of  things  contingent,  that  never 
did  nor  shall  exist  For  instance,  the  know- 
h]S  o^ery  action  that  would  be  done  by  p, 


man  who  is  barely  conceived,  and  shall 
never  be  brought  into  existence.* 

Against  the  possibility  of  the  tcienHa  me* 
dia  arguments  may  be  urged,  which  can- 
not be  applied  to  prescience.  Thus  it  may 
be  said,  that  nothing  can  be  known  but 
what  is  true.  It  is  true  that  the  future  ac- 
tions of  a  free  agent  shall  exist,  and  there* 
fore  we  see  no  impossibility  in  its  being 
known  that  they  shall  exist  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  free  actions  of  an  agent  that 
never  did  nor  shall  exist,  there  is  nothing 
true,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  known. 
To  say  that  the  being  conceived,  would  cer- 
tainly act  in  such  a  way,  if  placed  in  such  a 
situation,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  is  to  say, 
That  his  acting  in  that  way  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  conception ;  but  this  contra- 
dUcts  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  free  ac- 
tion. 

Things  merely  conceived  have  no  rela- 
tions or  connections  but  such  as  are  implied 
in  the  conception,  or  are  consequent  from 
it  Thus  I  conceive  two  circles  in  the  same 
plane.  If  this  be  all  I  conceive,  it  is  not 
true  that  these  circles  are  equal  or  unequal, 
because  neither  of  these  relations  is  implied 
in  the  conception ;  yet,  if  the  two  circles 
really  existed,  they  must  be  either  equal  or 
unequal.  Again,  I  conceive  two  circles  in 
the  same  plane,  the  distance  of  whose  cen- 
tres is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  semidiame- 
terfr  It  is  true  of  these  circles,  that  they 
will  touch  one  another,  because  this  follows 
from  the  conception ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  will  be  equal  or  unequal,  because  nei- 
ther of  these  relations  is  implied  in  the  con- 
ception, nor  is  consequent  from  it     [357] 

*  The  Scimtia  Media  (called  likewice  Sc.  Ilypoth^ 
etlca-~Be.  de  future  conditianalo,)  ii  a  ichcme  excogi. 
Uted  by  ceruin  Jeiulu  about  the  end  of  the  lix. 
teenth  century,  and  firct  reduced  to  lyctem  by  the 
Spaniard  Molina  and  hi«  learned  countryman  Fon- 
leca.  It  wai  opposed  to  another  theory,  touching 
the  dlTine  decreet,  called  that  of  Praddermination^ 
which  bad  a  little  before  been  Introduced  among 
the  ^tauith  'Ihomist*.  The  former  doctrine  wai 
generally  eipouied  by  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuiu  ; 
the  latter  by  the  Dominicans  and  Augustinians :  a 
keen  theological  controversy  was  the  reiult  Mo- 
lina regarded  the  objects  of  \he  divine  knowledge  as 
threefold,  lliey  were— I**  (Afn^potffMf,-  2^  actual 
events ,-  and,  9*  conditional  events,  that  is,  such  aa 
would  have  existed,  had  a  certain  condition  been 
realiaed.  The  knowledge  of  possibilities  he  denomU 
naied  tXk^knowledge  qf  simple  intdligence,  fscientia 
simplicisintaiifferUia  :)  and  the  knowledge  of  eventa 
which  have  actually  happened  in  the  universe,  he 
called  the  ktwuiedae  qf  vision,  (scienUa  vitionis.) 
But  as,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  simply  posub:* 
and  the  absolutely  actual,  there  was  a  third  know. 
Iedge->that.  to  wit,  of  conditional  events— Molina 
conceived  that  this  afforded  an  intermediate  know. 
\edge—scientia  fiMdio— between  Vision  and  Simple 
Intelligence.  A  celebrated  example  of  the  scientia 
media  is  that  ot  David  consulting  the  Lord, 
whether  the  men  of  Kcilah  would  deliver  him  to 
Saul,  if  Saul  came  down  against  the  city,  lite 
answer  was,  that  they  would  so  deliver  him  ;  upon 
which  David,  who  had  intended  retiring  into  Kei. 
lah,  adopted  other  plans.— From  this  It  will  be  seen 
that  Reid  is  not  altogether  exact  in  his  statement 
of  the  Scientia  Media ,-  not  is  his  criliciam  of  it  no, 
oxcepUonable.— H. 
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In  like  manner,  I  can  conceive  a  being 
who  has  power  to  do  an  indifferent  action 
or  not  to  do  it.  It  is  not  true  that  he 
wonid  do  it,  nor  is  it  true  that  he  would  not 
do  it,  because  neither  is  implied  in  my  con- 
ception, nor  follows  from  it;  and  what  is 
not  true  cannot  be  known. 

Though  I  do  not  perceive  an^  &l]acy  in 
this  argument  againirt  a  tdentta  medioy  I 
am  sensible  how  apt  we  are  to  err  in  apply- 
ing what  belongs  to  our  conceptions  and 
our  knowledge,  to  the  conceptions  and 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and, 
therefore,  without  pretending  to  detennine 
for  or  against  a  teientia  media,  I  only  ob- 
serve, that,  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  pre- 
vents what  he  foresees  by  his  prescience, 
is  a  contradiction,  and  that  to  Imow  that  a 
contingent  event  which  he  sees  fit  not  to 
permit  would  certainly  happen  if  permitted, 
is  not  prescience,  but  the  scientia  media, 
whose  existence  or  possibility  we  are  under 
no  necessity  of  admitting. 

Waving  all  dispute  about  scientia  media, 
we  acknowledge  that  nothing  can  happen 
under  the  administration  of  the  Deity, 
which  he  does  not  see  fit  to  permit  The 
permission  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  is  a 
pheenomenon  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
To  account  for  this  phsenomenon  under  the 
government  of  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness, 
justice,  wisdom,  and  power,  has.  in  all  ages, 
been  considered  as  difficult  to  human  reason, 
whether  we  embrace  the  system  of  liberty 
or  that  of  necessity.  But,  if  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  this  phaenomenon  upon 
the  system  of  necessity,  be  as  great  as  it 
is  upon  the  system  of  liberty,  it  can  have 
no  weight  when  used  as  an  argument  against 
Uberty.     [358] 

Tbe  defenders  of  necessity,  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  principles  of  Theism,  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  give  up  all  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  God,  excepting  that  of  goodness, 
or  a  desire  to  produce  happiness.  This 
they  hold  to  be  the  sole  motive  of  his 
making  and  governing  the  universe.  Justice, 
veracity,  faithfulness,  are  onlv  modifica- 
tions of  goodness,  the  means  of  promoting 
its  purposes,  and  are  exercised  only  so  &r 
as  tliey  serve  that  end.  Virtue  is  accept- 
able to  him  and  vice  displeasing,  only  as 
the  first  tends  to  pM3duce  happiness  and  the 
last  misery.  He  is  the  proper  cause  and 
agent  of  all  moral  evil  as  well  as  good ;  but 
it  is  for  a  good  end,  to  produce  the  greater 
happiness  to  his  creatures.  He  does  evil 
that  good  may  come,  and  this  end  sanctifies 
the  worst  actions  that  contribute  to  it.  All 
the  wickedness  of  men  being  the  work  of 
Ood,  he  must,  when  he  surveys  it,  pro- 
nounce it,  as  well  as  all  his  other  works,  to 
be  very  good. 

This  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  only 
one  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  ueccssity, 
[358-360] 


appears  to  me  much  more  shocking  than  the 
permission  of  evil  upon  the  scheme  of  liberty. 
It  is  said,  that  it  requires  only  strength  of 
mirui  to  embrace  it :  to  me  it  seems  to  re- 
quire much  strength  of  countenance  to  pro- 
fess it. 

In  this  system,  as  in  Cleanthes*  Tabla* 
ture  of  the  Epicurean  System,  Pleasure  or 
Happiness  is  placed  upon  the  throne  as  the 
queen,  to  whom  all  the  virtues  bear  the 
humble  office  of  menial  servants.— [Gic 
Fifu  iL  21.] 

As  the  end  of  the  Deity,  in  all  his  actions, 
is  not  his  own  good,  which  can  receive  no 
addition,  but  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  and, 
as  his  creatures  are  capable  of  this  disposi- 
tion in  some  degree,  is  he  not  pleased  with 
this  image  of  himself  in  his  creatures,  and 
displeased  with  the  contrary  ?  Why  then 
should  he  be  the  author  of  malice,  envy, 
revenge,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  in  their 
hearts  ?  Other  vices  that  have  no  malevo- 
lence in  them  may  please  such  a  Deity, 
but  surely  malevolence  cannot  please  him. 
[359] 

If  we  form  our  notions  of  the  moral  attri* 
biites  of  the  Deity  from  what  we  see  of  his 
government  of  the  world,  from  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  conscience,  or  from  ihe  doc- 
trine of  revelation — justice,  veracity,  faith- 
fulness, the  love  of  virtue  and  the  dislike  of 
vice,  appear  to  be  no  less  essential  attri- 
butes of  his  nature  than  goodness. 

In  man,  who  is  made  after  the  image  of 
Grod,  goodness  or  benevolence  is  indeed  an 
essential  part  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole. 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  arguments  can  be 
brought  to  prove  goodness  to  be  essential  to 
the  Deity,  which  will  not,  with  equal  force, 
prove  otner  moral  attributes  to  be  so ;  or 
what  objections  can  be  brought  against  the 
ktter,  which  have  not  equal  strength  against 
the  former,  unless  it  be  admitted  to  be  an 
objection  against  other  moral  attributes 
that  they  do  not  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  necessity. 

If  other  moral  evils  may  be  attributed  to 
the  Deity  as  the  means  of  promoting  gen- 
eral good,  why  may  not  fiJse  deckrations 
and  false  promises  ?  And  then  what  ground 
have  we  left  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  he 
reveals,  or  to  rely  upon  what  he  promises  ? 

Supposing  this  strange  view  of  the  Divine 
nature  were  to  be  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  there  is  still  a  great 
difficulty  to  be  resolved.     [360] 

Since  it  is  supposed  that  the  Supreme 
Being  had  no  other  end  in  making  and 
governing  the  universe  but  to  produce  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  to  his  crea* 
tures  in  genera),  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
there  is  so  much  misery  in  a  system  made 
and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
for  a  contrary  purpose  ? 
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The  Boliition  of  tbis  difficulty  leads  us 
iieoeesarily  to  another  hyj^thesis— That  all 
the  misery  and  yice  that  is  in  the  world  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  that  system  which 
produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon 
the  whole.  This  connection  betwixt  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  and  all  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  unirerse  must  *be  fatal  and 
necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  that 
even  Almighty  power  cannot  bi^ak  it ;  for 
benevolence  can  never  lead  to  inflict  misery 
without  necessity. 

This  necessary  connection  between  the 
greatest  sum  of  hi4>pine8S  upon  the  whole, 
and  all  the  natural  and  moral  evil  that  is, 
or  has  been,  or  shall  be,  being  once  esta- 
blished, it  is  impossible  for  mortal  eyes  to 
discern  how  far  this  evil  may  extend,  or  on 
whom  it  may  happen  to  fiedl ;  whether  this 
fatalconnection  may  be  temporary  or  eter- 
nal, or^liat^woportion  of  the  happiness  may 
be  balanced  b^t 

A  world  made  by  perfect  wisdom  and  Al- 
mighty power,  for  no  other  end  but  to  make 
it  happy,  presents  the  most  pleasing  pro- 
spect that  can  be  imagined.  We  expect 
nothing  but  un|ntermpted  happiness  to  pre- 
vail for  ever.  But,  alas  I  when  we  con- 
sider that,  in  this  happiest  system,  there 
must  be  necessarily  all  the  misery  and  vice 
we  see,  and  how  much  more  we  know  not, 
how  is  the  prospect  darkened  ! 

These  two  hypotheses,  the  one  limiting 
the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  the  other 
limiting  his  power,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
necessary  consequences  of  necessity,  when 
it  is  joined  with  Theism ;  and  they  have, 
accordingly,  been  adopted  by  the  ablest 
defenders  of  that  doctrine.     [  361  ] 

If  some  defenders  of  liberty,  by  limiting 
too  rashly  the  Divine  prescience,  in  order 
to  defend  that  system,  have  raised  high  in- 
dignation in  their  opponents;  have  they 
not  equal  ground  of  indignation  a^;ain8t 
those  who,  to  defend  necessity,  lunit  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  Deity,  and  his 
Almighty  power  ? 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
consequences  may  be  fairly  drawn  from 
God*s  permitting  the  abuse  of  liberty  in 
agents  on  whom  ne  has  bestowed  it 

It  it  be  asked.  Why  does  Qod  permit  so 
much  sin  in  his  creation  ?  I  confess,  I  can- 
not answer  the  question,  but  must  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  mouth.  He  giveth  no  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  to  the  childrrai  of 
men.  It  is  our  part  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  not  to  say  unto  him,  Why  dost 
thou  thus  ? 

Hypotheses  might  be  framed ;  but,  while 
we  have  ground  to  be  satisfied  that  he  does 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  it  is  more  be- 
coming us  to  acknowledge  that  the  ends  and 
reasons  of  his  uniyersal  goyemment  are 
beyond  our  knowledge,  and^  perhaps,  be- 


yond the  comprehension  of  human  under- 
standing. We  cannot  penetrate  so  far  into 
the  counsel  of  the  Almighty  as  to  know  all 
the  reasons  why  it  became  him,  of  whom  are 
all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things,  to 
create,  not  only  machines,  which  are  solely 
moYed  by  his  hand,  but  servanta  and  child- 
ren, who,  by  obeying  his  conunands,  and 
imitatine  his  moral  perfections,  might  rise 
to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  happiness  in 
his  favour;  or,  by  perverse  disobedience, 
might  incur  guUt  and  just  punishment  In 
this  he  appears  to  us  awful  in  his  justice,  as 
well  as  amiable  in  his  goodness. 

But,  as  he  disdains  not  to  appeal  to  men 
for  the  equity  of  his  proceedings  towards 
them  when  his  character  is  impeached,  we 
may,  with  humble  reyerence,  plead  for  God, 
and  yindioate  that  moral  excellence  which 
is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  of  which  the 
image  is  the  .glory  and  the  perfection  of 
man.     [362] 

Let  us  observe,  first  of  all,  that  to  permU 
hath  two  meanincs.  It  signifies  not  to  for- 
bid ;  and  it  signifies  not  to  hinder  by  supe- 
rior power.  In  the  first  of  these  senses, 
God  never  permits  sin.  His  law  forbids 
eyery  moral  evil.  By  his  laws  and  by  his 
goyemment,  he  gives  eyery  encouragement 
to  good  conduct,  and  eyery  discouragement 
to  bad.  But  he  does  not  always,  by  his 
superior  power,  hinder  it  from  hang  com- 
mitted. This  is  the  ground  of  the  aecn- 
sation ;  Aid  this,  it  is  said,  is  the  very  same 
thing  as  directly  to  will  and  to  cause  it 

As  this  is  asserted  without  proof,  and  is 
far  from  being  self-evident,  it  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  deny  it  until  it  be  proved.  But, 
without  resting  barely  on  the  defensiye,  we 
may  observe  that  the  only  moral  attributes 
that  can  be  supposed  inconsistent  with  the 
permission  of  sin,  are  either  goodness  or 
justice. 

The  defenders  of  necessity,  with  whom 
we  have  to  do  in  this  pomt,  as  they  main- 
tain that  goodness  is  the  only  essential 
moral  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  the  motiye 
of  all  his  actions,  must,  if  they  will  be  con- 
sistent, maintain.  That  to  wiU,  and  directly 
to  cause  sin,  much  more  not  to  hinder  it,  is 
consistent  with  perfect  goodness,  na^,  that 
goodness  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  jusUfy  the 
willing,  and  direcUy  causing  it 

With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  it  issnrdy 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
permission  of  sin  with  the  goodness  of  God, 
since  an  inconsistency  between  that  attri- 
bute and  the  causing  of  sin  would  overturn 
their  whole  system. 

If  the  causing  of  moT$l  evil,  and  being 
the  real  author  of  it,  be  connstent  with  per- 
fect goodness,  what  pretence  can  there  be 
to  say,  that  not  to  hmder  it  is  inconsistent 
with  perfect  goodness  ?    [363] 

What  is  incumbent  upon  them,  there- 
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fore,  to  prove,  is,  That  the  penxuflmon  of 
sin  is  incoosisteiit  with  justice ;  and,  upon 
this  pointy  we  are  ready  to  join  issue  with 
than. 

But  what  pretence  can  there  be  to  say, 
that  the  permission  of  sin  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  goodness  in  the  Deity,  but  in- 
consistent with  justice  ? 

Is  it  not  as  easy  to  conceive  that  he 
should  permit  sin  though  virtue  be  his  de- 
light, as  that  he  inflicts  misery  when  his 
aole  delight  is  to  bestow  happiness  ?  Should 
it  appear  incredible,  that  the  permission  of 
flin  may  tend  to  promote  virtue,  to  them 
who  believe  that  tne  infliction  of  misery  is 
necessary  to  promote  happiness  ? 

The  justice,  as  weU  as  the  goodness  of 
God*s  moral  government  of  mankind  ap- 
pears in  thi»— .that  his  laws  are  not  arbi- 
trary nor  grievous,  as  it  is  only  by  the  obe- 
dience of  them  that  our  nature  can  be  per- 
fected and  qualified  for  future  happiness ; 
that  he  is  ready  to  aid  our  weakness,  to 
help  our  infirmities,  and  not  to  suffer  us  to 
be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear ; 
that  he  is  not  strict  to  mark  iniquity,  or  to 
execute  judgment  speedily  against  an  evil 
work,  but  Is  long-snfTering,  and  waits  to  be 
ffracious ;  that  he  is  ready  to  receive  the 
humble  penitent  to  his  favour ;  that  he  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  na- 
tion, he  that  fears  God  and  works  righteous- 
ness ia  accepted  of  him ;  that  of  every  man 
he  will  require  an  account  proportioned  to 
the  talents  he  hath  received ;  that  he  de- 
lights in  mercy,  but  hath  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked;  and,  therefore,  in 
punishing,  will  never  go  beyond  the  de- 
merit of  the  criminal,  nor  beyond  what  the 
rules  of  his  universal  government  require. 
[3641 

There  were,  in  ancient  ages,  some  who 
said,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal ;  to 
whom  the  Prophet,  in  the  name  of  God, 
makes  this  reply,  which,  in  all  ages,  is 
sufficient  to  repel  this  accusation.  "  Hear 
now,  O  house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way 
equal,  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  When 
•^  righteous  man  tumeth  away  from  his 
righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity,  for 
his  iniquity  which  he  hath  done  shall  he 
die.  Agam,  When  a  wicked  man  tumeth 
•way  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.  O 
house  of  Israel,  are  not  my  ways  equal,  are 
not  your  ways  unequal  ?  Repent,  and 
turn  from  all  your  transgressions,  so  ini- 
quity shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away 
from  you  all  your  transgressions -whereby 
vou  have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die, 
O  house  of  Israel  ?  For  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  eaith  the 
Lord  God." 
[364,  365] 


Another  argument  for  necessity  has  been 
hitelv  offered,  which  we  shall  very  briefly 
consider. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  power  of 
thinking  ia  the  result  of  a  certain  modifica- 
tion of  matter,  and  that  a  certain  configura- 
tion of  brain  makes  a  soul ;  and,  if  man  be 
wholly  a  material  being,  it  is  said  that  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  he  must  be  a  me- 
chanical being ;  that  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity is  a  direct  inference  from  that  of  ma- 
terialism, and  its  undoubted  consequence. 

As  this  argument  can  have  no  weight  with 
those  .who  do  not  see  reason  to  embrace 
this  system  of  materialism ;  so,  even  with 
those  who  do,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere 


Philosophers  have  been  wont  to  conceive 
matter  to  be  an  inert  passive  being,  and  to 
have  certain  properties  inconsistent  with 
the  power  of  thinking  or  of  acting.  But  a 
philosopher  arises,*  who  proves,  we  shall 
suppose,  that  we  were  quite  mistaken  in  our 
notion  of  matter ;  that  it  has  not  the  pro* 
perties  we  supposed,  and,  in  fact,  has  no 
properties  but  those  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion; but  still  he  thinks,  that,  being 
matter,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
mechanical  being,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  is  a  dvect  inference  from  that  of 
materialism.     [365] 

Herein,  however,  he  deceives  himself. 
If  matter  be  what  we  conceived  it  to  be,  it 
is  equally  incapable  of  thinking  and  of  act- 
ing freely,  sut,  if  the  properties  from 
which  we  drew  this  conclusion,  have  no 
reality,  as  he  thinks  he  has  proved — if  it 
have  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  require  only  a  certain  configuration  to 
make  it  think  rationally — it  will  be  impqs* 
sible  to  shew  any  good  reason  why  the  same 
configuration  may  not  make  it  act  rationally 
and  freely.  If  its  reproach  of  solidity,  in- 
ertness, and  sluggishness  be  wiped  off*;  and 
if  it  be  raised  in  our  esteem  to  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  nature  of  what  we  call 
spuritual  and  immaterial  beings,  why  should 
it  still  be  nothing  but  a  mechanical  being  ? 
Is  its  solidity,  inertness,  and  sluggishness 
to  be  first  removed  to  make  it  capable  of 
thinking,  and  then  restored  in  order  to  make 
it  incapable  of  acting  ? 

Those,  therefore,  who  reason  justly  from 
this  system  of  materialism,  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  so 
far  from  being  a  direct  inference,  that  it 
can  receive  no  support  from  it. 

To  conclude  this  Essay :— Extremes  of 
all  kinds  ought  to  be  avoided ;  yet  men  are 
prone  to  run  into  them ;  and,  to  shun  one 
extreme,  we  often  run  into  the  contrary. 

Of  all  extremes  of  opinion,  none  are  more 
dangerous  than  those  that  exalt  the  powers 

«  PitoiUty  to  inCaMled.-H.        j 
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of  man  too  high,  on  the  one  hand,  or  sink 
them  too  low,  on  the  other.*    [366] 

By  raising  them  too  high,  we  feed  pride 
and  vainglory,  we  lose  the  sense  of  our 
dependence  upon  God,  and  engage  in  at- 
tempts beyond  our  abilities.  By  depressing 
them  too  low,  we  cut  the  sinews  of  action 
and  of  obligation,  and  are  tempted  to  think 
that,  as  we  can  do  nothing,  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  be  carried  passively  along  by 
the  stream  of  necessity. 

Some  good  men,  apprehending  that  to 
kill  pride  and  vainglory,  our  active  powers 
cannot  be  too  much  depressed,  have  been 
led,  by  zeal  for  religion,  to  deprive  us  of  all 
active  power. 

Other  good  men,  bv  a  like  zeal,  have  been 
led  to  depreciate  the  human  understanding, 
and  to  put  out  the  light  of  nature  and  rea- 
son, in  order  to  exalt  that  of  revelation. 

Those  weapons  which  were  taken  up  in 
support  of  religion,  are  now  employed  to 
overturn  it ;  and  what  was,  by  some,  ac- 
counted the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  is  be- 
come the  stronghold  of  atheism  and  infi- 
delity. 

Atheists  join  hands  with  Theologians  in 
depriving  man  of  all  active  power,  tliat  they 
may  destroy  all  moral  obligation,  and  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong;  They  join  hands 
with  Theologians  in  depreciating  the  human 
understanding,  that  they  may  lead  us  into 
absolute  scepticism. 

€k>d,  in  mercy  co  the  human  race,  has 
made  us  of  such  a  frame  that  no  specula- 
tive opinion  whatsoever  can  root  out  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  demerit  when  we  do  wrong, 
nor  the  peace  and  joy  of  a  good  conscience 
when  we  do  what  is  right.  No  speculative 
opinion  can  root  out  a  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony of  our  senses,  of  our  memory,  and  of 
our  rational  faculties.  But  we  have  reason 
to  be  jealous  of  opinions  which  run  counter 
to  those  natural  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  and  tend  to  shake  though  they  never 
can  eradicate  them.     [367] 

There  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the 
conduct  of  men,  with  regard  to  the  concerns 
of  the  present  life,  will  ever  be  much  affect- 
ed, either  by  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or 
by  scepticism.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
men*s  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  concerns 
of  another  life,  were  in  as  little  danger  from 
tho83  opinions. 

*  Could  Reid  have  had  the  thought  of  the  great 
Paiical  in  ht«  v\ew?—**  II  est  danfrereux  de  trop  faire 
voir  d  I'homme  combien  il  est  £gal  aux  bdtct ,  lani  lui 
mmitrer  *a  grandeur.  II  nt  encore  dangereux  de  lui 
faire  Irop  voir  m  grandeur  sani  w  bafcsce.  U  ert 
encore  |ilui  dangereux  dc  lui  laiMcr  Ignorer  Tun  et 
Vautre.  Blait  il  e»t  tret  avantigcux  de  lui  reprfacn. 
ler  run  ti  Pautre."   {Pensia,  I.  Panie,  Art,  It.  §  7.) 


In  the  present  state,  we  see  some  who 
zealously  maintain  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
others  who  as  zealously  maintain  that  of 
liberty.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  a 
practical  belief  of  these  contrary  systems 
should  produce  very  different  conduct  in 
them  that  hold  them  ;  yet  we  see  no  such 
difference  in  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

The  Fatalist  deliberates,  and  resolves, 
and  plights  his  faith.  He  lays  down  a  plan 
of  conduct,  and  prosecutes  it  with  vigour 
and  industry.  He  exhorts  and  commands, 
and  holds  those  to  be  answerable  for  their 
conduct  to  whom  he  hath  committed  any 
charge.  He  bbtmes  those  that  are  false  or 
unfaithful  to  him,  as  other  men  do.  He 
perceives  dignity  and  worth  in  some  cha- 
racters and  actions,  and  in  others  demerit 
and  turpitude.  He  resents  injuries,  and  is 
grateful  for  good  offices. 

If  any  man  should  plead  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  to  exculpate  murder,  theft,  or 
robbery,  or  even  wilful  negligence  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  his  judge,  tiiough  a 
Fatalist,  if  he  had  common  sense,  would 
laugh  at  such  a  plea,  and  would  not  allow 
it  even  to  alleviate  the  crime. 

In  all  such  cases,  he  sees  that  it  would 
be  absurd  not  to  act  and  to  judge  as  those 
ought  to  do  who  believe  themselves  and 
other  men  to  be  free  agents,  just  as  the 
Sceptic,  to  avoid*  absurdity,  must,  when  he 
goes  into  the  world,  act  and  judge  lika  other 
men  who  are  not  Sceptics.    [368] 

If  the  Fatalist  be  as  little  iniluenced  by 
the  opinion  of  necessity  in  his  moral  and 
religious  concerns,  and  in  his  expectations 
concerning  another  woild,  as  he  is  an  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  his  speculative  opi- 
nion will  probably  do  him  little  hurt.  But, 
if  he  trust  so  far  to  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, as  to  indulge  sloth  and  inactivity  in 
his  duty,  and  hope  to  exculpate  himself  to 
his  Maker  by  that  doctrine,  let  him  con- 
sider whether  he  sustains  this  excuse  from 
his  servants  and  dependants,  when  they  are 
negligent  or  unfaithful  in  what  is  oonmiitted 
to  their  charge. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  ''Analog^,*'  has  an 
excellent  chapter  upon  the  cpimon  cf  ne» 
cessiiy  contidered  at  influencing  pnkcttce^ 
which  I  think  highly  deserving  the  consi- 
deration of  those  who  are  inclined  to  that 
opinion.*     [369] 

*  Suetonius  of  Tiberiua  observe*  :—*'  Circa  Deoa 
ct  religiones  negligentior  crat,  quippe  addictui  ma. 
tbematicae,  per»un8toniaque  plenua,  omnia  fkto  agi." 
(c.  <3i).)  And,  among  others,  Eusebius  has  shewn, 
in  gvneral,  that  the  opinloa  of  Neces&ity  operates 

f tract ically  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  pn^fligary,  in. 
ustire  and  erory  vice  by  which  the  private  and  pub. 
tie  welfare  of  mankind  is  subi cited,  fpracp.  Evam,, 
L.  vi.  c.fi.)^H. 

[36C-309] 
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ESSAY   V. 


OF  MORALS. 


CHAPTER  L 

OP  THB  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS. 

Morals,  like  all  other  sciences,  must 
have  first  principles,  on  which  all  moral 
reasoning  is  grounded. 

In  every  branch  of  knowledge  where  dis- 
putes have  been  raised,  it  is  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  first  principles  from  the  super- 
structure. Thev  are  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  uibric  of  the  science  leans ; 
and  whatever  is  not  supported  by  this 
foundation  can  have  no  stability. 

In  all  rational  belief,  the  thing  believed 
18  either  itself  a  first  principle,  or  it  is  by 
just  reasoning  deduced  from  first  principles. 
When  men  differ  about  deductions  of  rea- 
soning, the  appeal  must  be  to  the  rules  of 
reasoning,  which  have  been  very  unani- 
mously fixed  from  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
But  when  they  differ  about  a  first  principle, 
the  appeal  is  made  to  another  tribunal — to 
that  of  Common  Sense.     [370] 

How  the  genuine  decisions  of  Common 
Sense  may  be  distinguished  from  the  coun- 
terfeit, has  been  considered  in  Essay  Sixth, 
on  the  Jnlellectuai  Powers  of  Man,  chapter 
fourth,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
What  I  would  here  observe  is,  That,  as 
first  principles  differ  from  deductions  oi 
reasoning  in  the  nature  of  their  evidence, 
and  must  be  tried  by  a  different  standard 
when  they  are  called  in  question,  it  is  of 
importance  to  know  to  which  of  these  two 
dasses  a  truth  which  we  would  examine, 
belongs.  When  they  are  not  distinguished, 
mso  are  apt  to  demand  proof  for  everything 
they  think  fit  to  deny.  And  when  we 
attempt  to  prove,  by  direct  argument,  what 
is  really  self-evident,  the  reasoning  will 
always  be  inconclusive;  for  it  will  either 
take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved,  or 
something  not  more  evident ;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  giving  stength  to  the  conclusion, 
will  rather  tempt  those  to  doubt  of  it  who 
never  did  so  before. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  first  principles  oi 
morals,  without  pretending  to  a  complete 
enumeration. 

The  principles  I  am  to  mention,  relate 
cither  [A}  to  virtue  in  general,  or  [B]  to 
the  different  particular  branches  ofvirtWy 
C370,371] 


or  [C]  to  the  comparison  of  virtues  where 
they  seem  to  interfere. 

[A]  1.  There  are  some  things  in  human 
conduct  that  merit  approbation  and  praise, 
others  that  merit  blame  and  punishment ; 
and  different  degrees  either  of  approbation 
or  of  blame,  are  due  to  different  actions, 

2.  What  is  in  no  degree  voluntary,  can 
neither  deserve  moral  approbation  nor  blame, 

3.  What  is  done  from  unavoidable  neces^ 
sity  may  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  usefttl 
or  hurtful,  but  cannot  be  the  object  either  of 
blame  or  of  moral  approbation. 

4.  Men  may  be  highly  culpable  in  omifm 
ting  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  as  well 
as  in  doing  what  they  ought  not.     [3711 

6.  We  ought  to  use  the  best  means  we 
can  to  be  well  informed  of  our  duty — by  ser- 
ious attention  to  moral  instruction ;  by  ob- 
serving what  we  approve,  and  what  we  dis- 
approve, in  other  men,  whether  our  acquaint- 
ance, or  those  whose  actions  are  recorded 
in  history ;  by  refiecting  often,  in  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  hour,  on  our  own  past 
conduct,  that  we  may  discern  what  was 
wrong,  what  was  right,  and  what  might 
have  been  better;  by  deliberating  coolly 
and  impartially  upon  our  future  conduct, 
as  far  as  we  can  foresee  the  opportunities 
we  may  have  of  doing  good,  or  the  tempta- 
tions to  do  wrong;  and  by  having  this 
principle  deeply  fixed  in  our  minds,  that,  as 
moral  excellence  is  the  true  worth  and 
gloiy  of  a  man,  so  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty  is  to  every  man,  in  every  station  of 
hfe,  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge. 

d  It  ought  to  be  our  most  serious  con* 
cem  to  do  our  duty  as  far  as  we  know 
it,  and  to  fortify  our  minds  against  every 
temptation  to  deviate  from  it — by  main- 
taining a  lively  sense  of  the  beauty  of  right 
conduct,  and  of  its  present  and  future  reward, 
of  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and  of  its  bad  conse- 
quences here  and  hereafter ;  by  having  al- 
ways in  our  eye  the  noblest  examples ;  by 
the  habit  of  subjecting  our  passions  to  the 
government  of  reason;  by  firm  purposes 
and  resolutions  with  regard  to  our  conduct ; 
by  avoiding  occasions  of  temptation  when 
we  can ;  and  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Him 
who  made  us,  in  every  hour  of  temptation. 

These  principles  concerning  virtue^  and 
vice  in  general,  must  appear  self-evident 
to  every  man  who  hath  a  conscience,  and 
who  hatii  taken  pains  to  exercise  this  na- 
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tural  power  of  his  mind.     I  proeeed  to 
others  that  are  more  pardeuiar, 

[B]  1.  We  ought  to  prtfgr  a  greater 
goody  though  more  distant,  to  a  leee  ;  and  a 
leeaevUtoa  greater.    [373] 

A  regard  to  oar  own  good,  thongh  we 
had  no  conscience,  dictates  this  principle ; 
and  we  cannot  help  disapproying  the  man 
Uiat  acts  oontraiy  to  it,  as  deserving  to  lose 
the  good  which  he  wantonly  threw  awaj, 
and  to  suffer  the  evil  which  he  knowingly 
brought  upon  his  own  head. 

We  oboerred  before,  that  the  ancient 
moralists,  and  many  among  the  modem, 
haye  deduced  the  whole  of  morals  from  this 
principle,  and  that,  when  we  make  a  right 
estimate  of  goods  and  evils  according  to 
their  degree,  their  dignity,  their  duration, 
and  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  in 
our  power,  it  leads  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue.  More  directly,  indeed,  to  the  vir- 
tues of  self-goyemment,  to  prudence,  to 
temperance,  and  to  fortitude ;  and,  thongh 
more  indirectly,  eyen  to  justice,  humanity, 
and  all  the  social  virtues,  when  their  influ- 
ence upon  our  happiness  is  well  understood. 

Though  it  be  not  the  noblest  principle  of 
conduct,  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
its  force  is  felt  by  the  most  ignorant,  and 
even  by  the  most  abandoned. 

Let  a  man*s  moral  judgment  be  ever  so 
little  improyed  by  exercise,  or  ever  so  much 
corrupted  by  bad  habits,  he  cannot  be  in- 
different to  his  own  hi4>pine8s  or  misery. 
When  he  is  become  insensible  to  eyery  no- 
bler motive  to  right  conduct,  he  cannot  be 
insensible  to  this.  And  thoueh  to  act  from 
this  motive  solely  may  be  culed  prudence 
rather  than  virtue^  yet  this  prudence  de- 
serves some  regard  upon  its  own  account, 
and  much  more  as  it  is  the  friend  and  ally 
of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  all  vice ;  and 
as  it  gives  a  fayourable  testimony  of  virtue 
to  those  who  are  deaf  to  eyery  other  recom- 
mendation. 

If  a  man  can  be  induced  to  do  his  duty 
even  from  a  regard  to  his  own  happiness, 
he  will  soon  find  reason  to  loye  virtue  for 
her  own  sake,  and  to  act  from  motives  less 
mercenary.     [373] 

I  cannot  therefore  approve  of  those 
moralists  who  would  banish  all  persuasives 
to  virtue  taken  from  the  consideration  of 
private  good.  In  the  present  state  of  human 
nature  Uiese  are  not  useless  to  the  best, 
and  they  are  the  only  means  left  of  reclaim- 
ing the  abandoned. 

t2.  Aefar  at  the  intention  of  nature  ap- 
peart  in  the  eonttitution  qf  man,  we  ought 
I  to  eompty  with  that  intention,  and  to  act 
I  agreeaJblg  to  it. 

The  Author  of  onr  being  hath  given  us 
not  only  the  power  of  acting  within  a  limited 
sphere,  but  various  principles  or  springs  of 
action,  of  different  nature  and  dignity,  to 


direct  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  active 
power. 

From  the  oonstitotion  of  every  species  of 
the  inferior  animals,  and  especially  from 
the  active  principles  which  nature  has  given 
them,  we  easily  perceive  the  manner  of  life 
for  which  nature  intended  them ;  and  they 
uniformly  act  the  part. to  which  they  are 
led  by  their  constitution,  without  any  reflec- 
tion upon  it,  or  intention  of  obeying  its  dic- 
tates. Man  only,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world,  is  made  ci^ble  of  observing  his  own 
constitution,  what  kind  of  life  it  is  made  for, 
and  of  acting  according  to  that  intention,  or 
contrary  to  it.  He  only  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  mtentional  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  his  nature,  or  of  rebelling  against  them. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  action  in 
man,  it  has  been  shewn,  that,  as  his  natural 
instincts  and  bodily  appetites  are  well 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  his  natural 
life,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  species ; 
so  his  natural  desires,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions, when  unoormpted  by  vicious  habits, 
and  under  the  government  of  the  leading 
principles  of  reason  and  conscience,  are  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  the  rational  and  social 
life.  Every  vicious  action  shews  an  excess, 
or  defect,  or  wrong  direction  of  some  natural 
spring  of  action,  and  therefore  may,  very 
justly,  be  said  to  be  unnaturaL  Every 
virtuous  action  agrees  with  the  uncorrupted 
principles  of  human  nature.     [374  ] 

The  Stoics  defined  Virtue  to  be  a  life  ae* 
cording  to  nature*  Some  of  them  more  ac- 
curately, a  life  according  to  the  nature  rf 
man,  in  to  far  at  it  it  superior  to  that  of 
brutet.  The  life  of  a  brute  is  according  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  brute ;  but  it  is  neiUier 
virtuous  nor  vicious.  The  life  of  a  moral 
agent  cannot  be  according  to  his  nature, 
unless  it  be  virtuous.  That  conscience 
which  is  in  every  man*8  breast,  is  the  law 
of  God  written  in  his  heart,  which  he  can- 
not disobey  without  acting  unnaturally,  and 
being  self-condemned. 

The  intention  of  nature,  in  the  various 
active  principles  of  man — in  the  desires  of 
power,  of  knowledge,  and  of  esteem,  in  the 
affection  to  children,  to  near  relations,  and 
to  the  communities  to  which  we  belong,  in 
gratitude,  in  compassion,  and  even  in  re- 
sentment and  emulation— is  very  obvious, 
and  has  been  pointed  out  m  treating  of  those 
principles^  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that 
reason  and  conscience  are  given  us  to  regu- 
late the  inferior  principles,  so  that  they  may 
conspire,  in  a  regular  and  consistent  plan 
of  life,  in  pursuit  of  some  worthy  end. 

3.  No  man  it  bom  for  htmte(f  onlg. 
Every  man,  therefore,  ought  to  consider 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  common  society 
of  mankind,  and  of  those  subordinate  socie- 
ties to  which  he  belongs,  such  as  family, 
friends,  neighbourhood,  country,  and  to  do 
[372-374] 
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as  much  good  as  he  can,  and  as  little  hurt 
to  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

This  axiom  leads  directly  to  the  practice 
of  every  social  virtue,  and  indirectly  to  the 
virtues  of  self-government,  hy  which  only 
we  can  be  quailed  for  discharging  the  duty 
we  owe  to  society.     [376] 

4.  In  every  easey  we  ought  to  aet  that 
part  towarde  another,  which  we  would  judge 
to  be  right  in  him  to  aet  toward  us,  if  we 
were  in  his  circumstancee  and  he  in  ours  ; 
or,  more  generally — What  we  approve  in 
othersy  that  we  ought  to  practise  in  like  cir^ 
eumstances,  and  what  we  condemn  in  others 
we  ought  not  to  do. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  right  and 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  it 
must  be  the  same  to  all  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

We  stand  all  m  the  same  relation  to  Him 
who  made  us,  and  will  call  us  to  account 
for  our  conduct ;  for  with  Him  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  We  stand  in  the  same 
relatbn  to  one  another  as  members  of  the 
great  community  of  mankind.  The  duties 
consequent  upon  the  different  ranks  and 
offices  and  relations  of  men  are  the  same 
to  all  in  the  same  circumstances. 

It  is  not  want  of  judgment,  but  want  of 
candour  and  impartialitv,  that  hinders  men 
from  discerning  what  they  owe  to  others. 
They  are  quicksighted  enough  in  diBceming 
what  is  due  to  themselves.  When  they  are 
injured,  or  ill-treated,  they  see  it,  and  feel 
resentment.  It  is  the  want  of  cahdour  that 
makes  men  use  one  measure  for  the  duty 
they  owe  to  others,  and  another  measure 
for  the  duty  that  others  owe  to  them  in  like 
drcnmstanoes.  That  men  ought  to  judge 
with  eandonr,  as  in  all  other  cases,  so  espe- 
cially in  what  concerns  their  moral  conduct, 
is  surely  self-evident  to  eveiy  intelligent 
being.  The  man  who  takes  offence  when 
fa#  is  injured  in  his  person,  in  his  property,  in 
his  good  name,  pronounces  judgment  against 
hiniself  if  he  act  so  toward  his  neighlMur. 

As  the  equity  and  obligation  of  this  rule 
of  conduct  is  self-evident  to  every  man  who 
hath  a  conscience ;  so  it  is,  of  all  the  rules 
of  morality,  the  most  comprehensive,  and 
truly  deserves  the  encomium  given  it  by 
the  highest  authoritv,  that  '«  it  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  *'     [376] 

It  comprehends  every  rule  of  justice 
without  exception.  It  comprehends  all  the 
relative  duties,  arising  either  from  the  more 
permanent  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of 
master  and  servant,  of  magistrate  and  sub- 
ject, of  husband  and  wife,  or  from  the  more 
transient  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of 
buyer  and  seller,  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of 
benefactor  and  beneficiaiy,  of  friend  and 
enemy.  It  comprehends  every  duty  of 
charity  and  humanity,  and  even  of  courtesy 
and  good  manners. 
[375-377] 


Nay,  I  think,  that,  without  aby  force  or 
straining,  it  extends  even  to  the  duties  of 
self-government.  For,  as  eveiy  man  ap- 
proves in  others  the  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  self-command,  and  fortitude, 
he  must  perceive  that  what  is  right  in 
others  must  be  right  in  himself  in  like  cat' 
cumstanoes. 

To  sum  up  all,  he  who  acts  invariably 
by  Ihis  rule  will  never  deviate  from  the 
path  of  his  duty,  but  from  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. And,  as  he  feels  the  obligation  that 
he  and  all  men  are  under  to  use  the  best 
means  in  his  power  to  have  his  judgment 
wdl-informed  in  matters  of  duty,  his  errors 
will  only  be  such  as  are  invincible. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  axiom  sup- 
poses a  faculty  in  man  by  which  he  can 
distinguish  right  conduct  from  wrong.  It 
supposes  also,  that,  by  this  faculty,  we  easily 
perceive  the  right  and  the  wrong  ui  other 
men  that  are  indifferent  to  us ;  but  are  vei^ 
apt  to  be  bUnded  by  the  partiality  of  selfisn 
passions  when  the  case  concerns  ourselves 
Every  daim  we  have  against  others  is  apt 
to  be  magnified  by  self-love,  when  viewed 
directly.  A  change  of  persons  removes  this 
prejudice,  and  brings  the  claim  to  appear 
in  its  just  magnitude.     [377] 

6.  To  every  man  who  believes  the  exist' 
ence,  the  perfection,  and  the  providence  of 
God,  the  veneration  and  submission  we  owe 
to  him  is  self-evident.  Bight  sentiments  of 
the  Deity  and  of  his  works,  not  only  make 
the  duty  we  owe  to  him  obvious  to  every 
intelligent  being,  but  likewise  add  the  au- 
thority of  a  Divine  Uw  to  every  rule  of  right 
conduct 

[C]  There  is  another  class  of  axioms  in 
morals,  by  which,  when  there  seems  to  be 
an  opposition  between  the  actions  that  dif- 
ferent virtues  lead  to,  we  determine  to 
which  the  preference  is  due. 

Between  the  several  virtues,  as  they  are 
dispositions  of  mind,  or  determinations  of 
will,  to  act  according  to  a  certain  general 
rule,  there  can  be  no  opposition.  They 
dwell  together  most  amicably,  and  give 
mutual  aid  and  ornament,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  hostility  or  opposition,  and,  taken 
altogether,  make  one  uniform  and  consist- 
ent rule  of  conduct.  But,  between  par- 
ticular external  actions,  which  different 
virtues  would  lead  to,  there  may  be  an  oppo- 
sition. Thus,  the  same  man  may  be  in 
hb  heart,  generous,  grateful,  and  just 
These  dispositions  strengthen,  but  never 
can  weaken  one  another.  Yet  it  may 
happen,  that  an  external  action  which 
generosity  or  gratitude  solicits,  justice  may 
forbid* 

That  in  all  such  cases,  unmerited  gene- 
rosity should  yield  to  gratitude,  and  both  to 
justice,  is  self-evident  Nor  is  it  less  so, 
that  unmerited  beneficence  to  those  wh^are 
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at  ease  should  yield  to  compasst^m  to  the 
miserable,  and  external  acts  cf  piety  to  toorkt 
qfrnerey,  because  God  loves  mercy  more 
than  sacrifice. 

At  the  same  time,  we  perceive,  that  those 
acts  of  virtue,  which  ought  to  yield  in  the 
case  of  a  competition,  have  most  intrinsic 
worth  when  there  is  no  competition.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  worth  in 
pure  and  unmerited  benevolence  than  in 
compassion,  more  in  compassion  than  in 
eratitude,  and  more  in  gratitude  than  in 
justice.     [378] 

I  call  theBe  first  principles,  because  they 
appear  to  me  to  have  in  themselves  an 
intuitive  evidence  which  I  cannot  resist. 
I  find  I  can  express  them  in  other  words. 
I  can  illustrate  them  by  examples  and 
authorities,  and  perhaps  can  deduce  one  of 
them  from  another ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
deduce  them  from  other  principles  that  are 
more  evident  And  I  find  the  best  moral 
reasonings  of  authors  I  am  acquainted  with, 
ancient  and  modem,  Heathen  and  Christian, 
to  be  grounded  upon  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms  is 
not  discerned  till  men  come  to  a  certain 
degree  of  maturity  of  understanding.  A  boy 
must  have  formed  the  general  conception  of 
quantity,  and  of  more  and  less  and  equal,  of 
sum  and  difference;  and  he  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  judge  of  these  relations 
in  matters  of  common  life,  before  he  can 
perceive  the  evidence  of  the  mathematical 
axiom — ^that  equal  quantities,  added  to 
equal  quantities,  make  equal  sums. 

In  like  manner,  our  Moral  Judgment  or 
Conscience,  grows  to  maturity  from  an  im- 
perceptible seed,  planted  by  our  Creator. 
When  we  are  capable  of  contemplating  the 
actions  of  other  men,  or  of  reflecting  upon 
our  own  calmly  and  dispassionately,  we 
begin  to  perceive  in  them  the  qualities  of 
honest  and  dishonest,  of  honourable  and 
base,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  feel  the 
sentiments  of  moral  approbation  and  disap- 
probation. 

These  sentiments  are  at  first  feeble, 
easily  warped  by  passions  and  prejudices, 
and  apt  to  yield  to  authority.  By  use  and 
time,  the  judgment,  in  morals,  as  in  other 
matters,  eathers  strength,  and  feels  more 
vigour.  We  begin  to  distinguish  the  dic- 
tates of  passion  from  those  of  cool  reason, 
and  to  perceive  tliat  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others.  By 
an  impulse  of  nature,  we  venture  to  judge 
for  ourselves,  as  we  venture  to  walk  by  our- 
selves.    [379] 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the 
progress  of  the  body  from  i^ancy  to  matur- 
ity, and  the  progress  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  This  progression  in  both  is  the 
work  of  nature,  and  in  both  may  be  greatly 
aided  or  hurt  by  proper  education.    It  is 


natural  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  walk,  or  run, 
or  leap ;  but,  if  his  limbs  had  been  kept  in 
fetters  from  his  birth,  he  would  have  none 
of  those  powers.  It  is  no  less  natural  to  a 
man  trained  in  society,  and  accustomed  to 
judge  of  his  own  actions  and  those  of  other 
men,  to  perceive  a  right  and  a  wTone,  an 
honourable  and  a  base,  in  human  conduct ; 
and  to  such  a  man,  I  think,  the  principles 
of  morals  I  have  above  mentioned  will  ap- 
pear self-evident.  Yet  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  species  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  think  or  judge  of  anything  but 
of  gratifying  their  annual  appetites,  as  to 
have  hardly  any  conception  of  right  or 
wrong  in  conduct,  or  any  moral  judgment ; 
as  there  certainly  are  some  who  have  not 
the  conceptions  and  the  judgment  necessary 
to  understand  the  axioms  of  geometry. 

From  the  principles  above  mentioned, 
the  whole  system  of  moral  conduct  follows 
so  easily,  and  with  so  little  aid  of  reason- 
ing, that  every  man  of  common  understand- 
ing, who  wishes  to  know  his  duty,  may 
know  it  The  path  of  duty  is  a  plain  path, 
which  the  upright  in  heart  can  rarely  mis- 
take. Such  it  must  be*  since  every  man  is 
bound  to  walk  in  it  There  are  some  intri- 
cate cases  in  morals  which  admit  of  disputa- 
tion ;  but  these  seldom  occur  in  practice ; 
and,  when  they  do,  the  learned  disputant 
has  no  mat  advantage :  for  the  unlearned 
man,  wno  uses  the  best  means  in  his  power 
to  know  his  duty,  and  acts  according  to  his 
knowledge,  is  inculpable  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man.  He  may  err,  but  he  is  not  guilty 
of  immorality.     [380] 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  SYSTEMS  OF  MORALS. 

If  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  be  so  level 
to  the  apprehension  of  all  men  as  has  been 
represented  in  the  last  chapter,  it  may  seem 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  Science. 
It  mav  seem  that  there  is  no  need  for  in- 
struction in  morals. 

From  what  cause  then  has  it  happened, 
that  we  have  many  large  and  learned  s^-s- 
tems  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  systems  of 
Natural  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations;  and  that,  in  modern 
times,  public  professions*  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  most  places  of  education  for  in- 
structing youth  in  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge ? 

This  event,  I  think,  may  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  utility  of  such  systems  and 
professions*  justified,  without;  supposing 
any  difficulty  or  intricacy  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty. 
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I  am  £tf  from  thinkiDg  iiutniction  in 
morals  nnnecesaary.  Men  may,  to  the  end 
of  life,  be  ignorant  of  self-eyident  truths. 
They  may,  to  the  end  of  life,  entertain 
gross  absurdities.  Experience  shews  that 
this  happens  often  in  matters  that  are  indif- 
ferent. Much  more  may  it  happen  in  mat- 
ters where  interest,  passion,  prejudice,  and 
fiuhion,  are  so  apt  to  pervert  the  judgment. 

The  most  obvious  truths  are  not  per- 
eeired  without  some  ripeness  of  judgment 
For  we  see  that  children  may  l4  nuide  to 
believe  anything,  though  ever  so  absurd. 
Oar  judgment  of  things  is  ripened,  not  by 
time  only,  but  chiefly  by  being  exercised 
about  things  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar 
kind.     [381] 

Judgment,  even  in  things  self-evident,  re- 
quires a  dear,  distinct,  and  steady  concep- 
tion of  the  things  about  which  we  judge. 
Our  conceptions  are  at  first  obscure  and 
wavering.  The  habit  of  attending  to  them  is 
necessary  to  make  them  distinct  and  steady ; 
and  this  habit  requires  an  exertion  of  mind 
to  which  many  of  our  animal  principles  are 
vnfiriendly.  The  love  of  truth  caXia  for 
it ;  but  its  still  voice  is  often  drowned  by 
the  louder  call  of  some  passion,  or  we  are 
hindered  from  listening  to  it  by  laziness  and 
desultoriness.  Thus  men  often  remain 
through  life  ignorant  of  things  which  they 
needed  but  to  open  their  eyes  to  see,  and 
which  they  would  have  seen  if  their  atten- 
tion had  been  turned  to  them. 

The  most  knowing  derive  the  greatest 
part  of  their  knowledge,  even  in  things  ob- 
vious, from  instruction  and  information, 
and  from  being  taught  to  exercise  their 
natural  faculties,  which,  without  instruc- 
tion, would  lie  dormant. 

I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that,  if  a  man 
eould  be  reared  from  infancy,  without 
any  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
would  hardly  ever  shew  any  sign,  either  of 
moral  judgment,  or  of  the  power  of  reason- 
ing. His  own  actions  would  be  directed  by 
his  animal  appetites  and  passions,  without 
oool  reflection,  and  he  would  have  no  access 
to  improve,  by  observing  the  conduct  of 
other  beings  like  himself. 

The  power  of  vegetation  in  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  without  heat  and  moisture,  would  for 
ever  lie  dormant.  The  rational  and  moral 
powers  of  man  would  perhaps  lie  dormant 
without  instruction  and  example.  Yet 
these  powers  are  a  part,  and  the  noblest 
part,  of  his  constitution ;  as  the  power  of 
vegetation  is  of  the  seed.     [382] 

Our  first  moral  conceptions*  are  proba- 
bly got  by  attending  coolly  to  the  conduct 
of  others,  and  observing  what  moves  our 
approbation,  what  our  indignation.  These 
sentiments*  spring  from  our  moral  faculty 

•  Moral GmeepiUmt  and  Moral  Sentiment*,  though 
rcUted,  ought  noi  to  be  uacd  cooTertibly.— H. 
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as  naturally  as  the  sensations  of  sweet  and 
bitter  from  the  faculty  of  taste.  They  have 
their  natural  objects.  But  most  human 
actions  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  have 
various  colours,  according  as  they  are 
viewed  on  different  sides.  Prej  udice  against 
or  in  favour  of  the  person,  is  apt  to  warp 
our  opinion.  It  requires  attention  and 
candour  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
ill,  and,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  to  form 
a  dear  and  impartial  judgment.  In  this 
we  may  be  greatly  aided  by  instruction. 

He  must  be  very  ignorant   of  human 
nature,  who  ^oes  not  perceive  tliat  the  seed  \ 
of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  like  that  of  a  J 
tender  plant  in  an  unkindly  soil,  requires^ 
care  and  culture  in  the  first  period  of  life, 
as  well  as  our  own  exertion  when  we  come 
to  maturity. 

If  the  irregularities  of  passion  and  appe- 
tite be  timely  checked,  and  good  habits 
planted ;  if  we  be  excited  by  ffo<Kl  examples, 
and  bad  examples  be  shewn  m  their  proper 
colour;  if  the  attention  be  prudentlv  di- 
rected to  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  them— 
a  man  thus  trained  will  rarely  be  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  good  from  iU  in  his  own  con- 
duct, without  the  Ubour  of  reasoninc'. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  have  but  little  of 
this  culture  in  the  proper  season  ;  and  what 
they  have  is  often  unskilfully  applied ;  by 
which  means  bad  habits  gather  strength, 
and  false  notions  of  pleasure,  of  honour, 
and  of  interest  occupy  the  mind.  They  give 
little  attention  to  what  is  right  and  houest 
Conscience  is  seldom  consulted,  and  so  little 
exercised  that  its  decisions  are  weak  and 
wavering.  Although,  therefore,  to  a  ripe 
understanding,  free  from  prejudice,  and 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  morality  of 
actions,  most  truths  in  morals  will  appear 
self-evident,  it  does  not  follow  that  moral 
instruction  is  unnecessary  in  the  first  part 
of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  very  profitable 
in  its  more  advanced  period.     [383] 

The  history  of  past  ages  shews  that  na- 
tions, highly  civilized  and  greatly  enlight- 
ened in  many  arts  and  sdenoes,  may,  for 
ages,  not  only  hold  the  grossest  absurdities 
with  regard  to  the  Deity  and  his  worship, 
but  with  regard  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men,  particularly  to  children,  to  ser- 
vants, to  strangers,  to  enemies,  and  to 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  rdigious  opin- 
ions. 

Such  corruptions  in  rdigion  and  in  mor- 
als had  spread  so  wide  among  mankind,  and 
were  so  confirmed  by  custom,  as  to  require 
a  light  from  heaven  to  correct  them'  Re- 
velation was  not  intendifd  to  supersede,  but 
to  aid  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  the  attention  given  to  moral 
truths,  in  such  systems  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, has  contributed  much  to  correct  tho 
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•Rora  and  prejadioes  of  fonner  ages,  and 
may  continue  to  have  the  same  good  effect 
in  time  to  come. 

It  needs  not  seem  strange  that  systems 
of  monJs  may  swell  to  great  magnitude,  if 
we  consider  that,  although  the  genraal 
principles  be  few  and  simple,  their  applica- 
tion extends  to  OTery  part  of  human  con- 
duct, in  every  condition,  everyrelation,  and 
every  transaction  of  life.  They  are  the 
rule  of  life  to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  master  and  to  the  servant,  to 
the  parent  and  to  the  child,  to  the  fellow- 
citizen  and  to  the  alien,  to  the  friend  and  to 
the  enemy,  to  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller, 
to  the  borrower  and  to  the  lender.  Every 
human  creature  is  subject  to  their  authority 
in  his  actions  and  words,  and  even  in  his 
thoughts.  They  may,  in  this  respect,  be 
compared  to  the  laws  of  motion  in  tiie  natu- 
ral world,  which,  though  few andsimple,  serve 
to  regulate  an  infinite  variety  of  operations 
throughout  the  universe.     [384] 

And  as  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  motion 
is  displayed  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
when  we  trace  them  through  all  the  variety 
of  their  effects ;  so  the  divine  beauty  and 
sanctity  of  the  principles  of  morals  appear 
most  august  when  we  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  their  application  to  every  con- 
dition and  relation,  and  to  every  transaction 
of  human  society. 

This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  design  of  sys- 
tems of  morals.  They  may  be  nuule  more 
or  less  extensive,  having  no  limits  fixed  by 
nature,  but  the  wide  circle  of  human  trans- 
actions. When  the  principles  are  applied 
to  these  in  detail,  the  detail  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  It  requires  no  profound  reason- 
ing, (excepting,  perhaps,  in  a  few  disput- 
able points.)  It  admits  of  the  most  agree- 
able illustration  from  examples  and  autho- 
rities ;  it  serves  to  exercise^  and  thereby  to 
strengthen,  moral  judgment.  And  one  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  duty  of 
man,  in  all  the  various  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  will  probably  be  more 
enlightened  in  his  own  duty,  and  more  able 
to  enlighten  others. 

The  first  writers  in  morals,  we  are  ac> 
quainted  with,  delivered  their  moral  instruc- 
tions, not  in  systems,  but  in  short  uncon- 
nected sentences,  or  aphorisms.  They  saw 
no  need  for  deductions  of  reasoning,  because 
the  truths  they  delivered  could  not  but  be 
admitted  by  the  candid  and  attentive. 

Subsequent  writers,  to  improve  the  way 
of  treating  this  subject,  gave  method  and 
arrangement  to  moral  truths,  by  reducing 
them  under  certain  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, as  parts  of  one  whole.  By  these 
means  the  whole  is  more  easily  compre- 
hended and  remembered,  and  from  this 
arrangement  gets  the  name  of  a  system 
and  of  a  science.    [38d] 


A  system  of  morals  is  not  like  a  system 
of  i^eometry,  where  the  subsequent  parts 
denve  their  evidence  from  the  preceding, 
and  one  chain  of  reasoning  is  carried  on 
from  the  beginning ;  so  tha^  if  the  arrange- 
ment is  changed,  the  chain  is  broken,  and 
the  evidence  is  lost.  It  resembles  more  a 
system  of  botany,  or  mineralogy,  where  the 
subsequent  parts  depend  not  %r  their  evi- 
dence upon  the  pre<^ng,  and  the  arran^ 
ment  is  made  to  facilitate  apprehension 
and  memory,  and  not  to  give  evidence. 

Morals  have  been  methodised  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  ancients  commonly  ar- 
ranged them  under  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  Prudence,  Temperance*  Fortitude, 
and  Justice;*  Christian  writers,  I  think 
more  properly,  under  the  three  heads  of 
the  Duty  we  owe  to  God— to  Ourselves— 
and  to  our  Neighbour.  One  division  mav 
be  more  comprehensive,  or  more  natural 
than  another ;  but  the  truths  arranged  are 
the  same,  and  their  evidence  the  same  in 
alL 

I  shall  onlv  fiurther  observe,  with  regard 
to  systems  of  morals,  that  they  have  been 
made  more  voluminous  and  more  intricate, 
partly  by  mixing  political  questions  with 
monds,  which  I  think  improper,  because 
they  belong  to  a  different  science,  and  are 
grounded  on  different  principles ;  nartly  by 
making  what  is  commonly,  but  I  think  im- 
properly, called  th§  Theory  qf  MoraUy  a 
part  of  the  system. 

By  the  Theory  of  Morals  is  meant  a  just 
account  of  the  structure  of  our  moral 
powers— .that  is,  of  those  powers  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  have  our  moral  concep- 
tions, and  distinguish  right  from  wrong  m 
human  actions.  This,  mdeed,  is  an  intri- 
cate subject,  and  there  have  been  various 
theories  and  much  controversy  about  it  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  But  it  has 
little  connection  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty;  and  those  who  differ  most  in  the 
theory  of  our  moral  powers,  agree  in  the 
practical  rules  of  morals  which  £ey  dictate. 

As  a  man  may  be  a  good  judge  of  colours, 
and  of  the  other  visible  qualities  of  objects^ 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  and  of  the  theory  of  vision  ;  so  a 
man  mav  have  a  veiy  clear  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  who  never 
studied  the  structure  of  our  moral  powers. 
[386] 


*  Thif  particular  dlBtribntion  wai  introduced  by 
the  Stofca,  and  adopted  tnan  them  by  CIcera  But 
a  doctrine  of  four  ftindamental  virtues  la  to  be  traced 
to  Plato>  and  even  to  Socrates.  lhete,accoidlDg 
to  the  Utter,  are— Piety  (ivWCi/m)  SellLratralnt 
(irsc^vti*).  Fortitude  (AfV>)«  •»'  Justice  (S^ 
MMM9wm)  \  aooordlng  to  the  formei^ Wisdom  (#«f<«). 
Temperance  (fm^ft€inn\  Fortitude  (A»V")*  ^^ 
Justice  ( Immufinn.  \  Aristotle  did  not  countenance 
such  a  teduoUoo.— H. 
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A  good  ear  in  music  may  be  much  im- 
pTOT^  by  attention  and  praetioe  in  that 
art ;  but  Tory  little  by  studying  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  ear,  and  the  theory  of  sound. 
In  order  to  acquire  a  ^ood  eye  or  a  good 
ear  in  the  arts  that  require  them,  the  theory 
of  vision  and  the  theory  of  sound  are  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  mdeed  of  very  Uttle 
use.  Of  as  little  necessity  or  use  is  what 
we  call  the  theory  of  morals,  in  order  to 
improve  our  moral  judgment 

I  mean  not  to  depreciate  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  such,  but  not  a^ 
any  part  of  morals.  By  the  name  we  give 
to  it,  and  by  the  custom  of  making  it  a 
part  of  every  system  of  morals,  men  may 
be  led  into  this  gross  mistake,  which  I  wish 
to  obviate,  That,  in  order  to  understand  his 
duty,  a  man  must  needs  be  a  philosopher 
and  a  metaphysician.     [387] 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  8T8TXMS  OF  NATURAL  JTTRISPRUDBNCB. 

Ststuis  of  Natural  Jurisprudence,  of  the 
Rights  of  Peace  and  War,  or  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  are  a  modem  inven- 
tion, which  soon  acquired  such  reputation 
as  gave  occasion  to  many  public  establish- 
ments for  teachmg  it  along  with  the  other 
sciences.  It  has  so  close  a  relation  to 
morals,  that  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
system  of  morals,  and  is  commonly  put  in 
the  place  of  it,  as  far,  at  least,  as  concerns 
our  duty  to  our  fellow-men.  They  differ  in 
the  name  and  form,  but  aeree  in  substance. 
This  will  appear  from  a  dight  attention  to 
the  nature  of  both. 

The  direct  intention  of  Morals  is  to  teach 
the  duty  of  men :  that  of  Natural  Jurispru- 
dence to  teach  the  rights  of  men.  Right 
and  Duty  are  things  very  different,  and 
have  even  a  kind  of  opposition ;  yet  they  are 
80  related  that  the  one  cannot  even  be 
eoneeived  without  the  other ;  and  he  that 
imdeEBtaads  the  one  must  understand  the 
other. 

They  have  the  same  relation  which  credit 
has  to  debt  As  all  credit  supposes  an 
equivalent  debt,  so  all  right  supposes  a  cor- 
responding dutpr.  There  can  be  no  credit 
in  one  party  without  an  equivalent  debt  in 
an«ther  party  ;  and  there  can  be  no  right 
in  one  party,  without  a  corresponding  duty 
in  another  party.  The  sum  of  credit  shews 
the  sum  of  debt ;  and  the  sum  of  men's 
rights  shews,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  of 
their  duthr  to  one  another.     [388] 

The  Word  Biffht  has  a  very  different 
meaning,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  actions 
or  to  persona.  A  right  action  is  an  action 
[387-389] 


agreeable  to  our  duty.  But,  when  we  speak 
of  the  riff  his  of  men,  the  word  has  a  very 
different  and  a  more  artificial  meaning.  It 
is  a  term  of  art  in  law,  and  signifies  all  that 
a  man  may  lawfullv  do,  all  that  he  may 
lawfully  possess  and  use,  and  all  that  he 
he  may  lawfully  claim  of  any  other  person. 

This  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word 
righty  and  of  the  Latin  'woTdJut,  which  cor- 
responds to  it,  though  long  adopted  into 
common  language,  is  too  artificial  to  be  the 
birth  of  common  language.  It  is  a  term  of 
art,  contrived  by  Civilians  when  the  Civil 
Law  became  a  profession. 

The  whole  end  and  object  of  Law  is  to 
protect  the  subjects  in  all  that  they  may 
lawfully  do,  or  possess,  or  demand.  This 
threefold  object  of  law,  Civilians  have  com* 
prehended  under  the  word  jus  or  right, 
which  they  define,  *'  FaettUas  ttliquid  agendi, 
vel  possidendi,  vel  ab  alio  consequendi ;" 
'*  A  lawful  daim  toefo  anpthing,  to  possess 
anything,  or  to  demand  some  prestation 
from  some  other  person, "  The  first  of  these 
may  be  called  the  right  oi  liberty ;  the  second 
that  of  property,  which  is  also  called  a  real 
right ;  the  third  is  called  personal  right,  be- 
cause it  respects  some  particular  person  or 
persons  of  whom  the  prestation  may  be  de* 
manded. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the 
Duties  corresponding  to  the  several  kinds  of 
Rights.  What  I  have  a  right  to  do,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men  not  to  Under  me  from 
doing.  What  is  my  property  or  real  right, 
no  man  ought  to  take  from  me ;  or  to  molest 
me  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  And 
what  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  any  man, 
it  is  his  duty  to  perform.  Between  the  right, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty,  on  the  other, 
there  is  not  only  a  necessary  connection, 
but,  in  reality,  they  are  only  different  ex- 
pressions of  Uie  same  meaning ;  just  as  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  your  debtor, 
and  to  say.  You  are  my  creditor ;  or  as  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  your  father,  and 
to  say.  You  are  my  son.     [380] 

Thus  we  see,  that  there  is  such  a  corre-   i 
spondence  between  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  duties  of  men,  that  the  one  points  out 
the  other ;  and  a  system  of  the  one  may  be 
substituted  for  a  system  of  the  other. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs.  It  may 
be  said,  That,  although  every  right  implies 
a  duty,  yet  every  duty  does  not  imply  a  Aght,  ,  | 
Thus,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  do  a  humane 
or  kind  office  to  a  man  who  has  no  claim  of 
right  to  it ;  and  therefore  a  system  of  the 
rights  of  men,  though  it  teach  all  the  duties 
of  strict  justice,  yet  it  leaves  out  all  the 
duties  of  charity  and  humanity,  without 
which  the  system  of  morals  must  be  very 
lame. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be 
observed,  That,  as  there  is  a  strict  notion 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHXTHBR  AN  ACTION  DB8XRVIN0  MORAL  AP- 
PROBATION, MCBT  BB  DONB  WITH  THB  BX- 
LIBF  OF  ITS  BEING  MORALLY  GOOD. 

Thbrb  ia  no  part  of  philosophy  more  sub- 
tile and  intricate  than  that  which  is  called 
The  Theory  qf  Morals.  Nor  is  there  any 
more  plain  and  level  tQ.|}ie  apprehension  of 
man  than  the  practical  part  of  morals. 

In  the  former,  the  Epicurean,  the  Peri- 
patetic, and  the  Stoic,  had  each  his  different 
system  of  old;  and  almost  every  modem 
anthor  of  reputation  has  a  system  of  his  own. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  in  which  there  is  so  gen- 
eral an  agreement  among  ancients  and  mo- 
derns, learned  and  unlearned,  as  in  the 
practical  rules  of  morals. 

From  this  discord  in  the  theory,  and  har- 
mony in  the  practical  part,  we  may  judge 
that  the  rules  of  morality  stand  upon  an- 
other and  a  firmer  foundation  than  the 
theory.  And  of  this  it  is  easy  to  peroeire 
the  reason. 

For,  in  order  to  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  we  need 
only  Ibtep  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
when  the  mind  is  calm  and  unruffled,  or  at- 
tend to  the  judgment  we  form  of  others  in 
like  curaumstances.  But,  to  judge  of  the 
various  theories  of  morals,  we  must  be  able 
to  analyze  and  diasect,  as  it  were,  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  espe- 
cially to  analyze  accurately  that  conscience 
or  moral  power  by  which  we  discern  right 
from  wrong.     [396] 

The  conscience  may  be  compared  to  the 
eye  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects.  The 
learned  and  the  unlearned  see  objects  with 
equal  distinctness.  The  former  have  no 
title  to  dictate  to  the  latter,  as  far  as  the 
eye  is  judge,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement 
about  sudi  matters.  But,  to  dissect  the 
eye,  and  to  explain  the  theory  of  vision,  is 
a  <^cult  pomt,  wherein  the  most  skiUUl 
have  difiered. 

From  this  remarkable  disparity  between 
our  decisions  in  the  theory  of  morals  and 
in  the  rules  of  morality,  we  may,  I  Uiiuk, 
draw  this  conclusion.  That  wherever  we 
find  any  disagreement  between  the  practi- 
cal rules  of  morality,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  all  ages,  and  the  principles  of  any 
of  the  theories  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  practical  rules  ought  to  be  the 
standard  by  which  the  theory  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  it  is  both  unsafe  and  un- 
philosophical  to  warp  the  practical  rules, 
in  order  to  make  them  tally  with  a  fiivour- 
ite  theory. 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  this 
chapter  belongs  to  the  practical  part  of  mo- 


rals, and  therefore  is  capable  of  a  more  easv 
and  more  certain  determination.  And,  if 
it  be  determined  in  the  affirmative,  I  con- 
ceive that  it  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  to 
try  some  celebrated  theories  which  are  in- 
consistent with  that  determination,  and 
which  have  led  the  theorists  to  oppose  it  by 
very  subtile  metaphvsical  arguments. 

Every  question  about  what  is  or  is  not 
the  preper  object  of  moral  approbation,  be- 
longs to  practioJ  morals,  and  such  is  the 
question  now  under  consideration  i^Whe* 
ther  actione  deeervinff  moral  approbation 
must  be  done  with  the  belief  qf  their  being 
moraUffgoodf  or.  Whether  an  actionydone 
without  any  regard  to  duty  or  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience^  can  be  entitled  to  moral  ap» 
probation  r     [397] 

In  every  action  of  a  moral  agent,  his 
conscience  is  either  altogether  silent,  or  it 
pronounces  the  action  to  be  goody  or  bad^  or 
indifferent.  This,  I  think,  is  a  complete 
enumeration.  If  it  be  perfectly  silenl^  the 
action  must  be  very  trifling,  or  appear  so. 
For  conscience,  in  those  who  have  exer^ 
dsed  it,  is  a  very  pragmatical  faculty,  and 
meddles  with  every  part  of  our  conduct, 
whether  we  desire  its  counsel  or  not.  And 
what  a  man  does  in  perfect  simplicity, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  heing  badL 
his  heart  cannot  condemn  him  for,  nor  will 
He  that  knows  the  heart  condenm  him. 
If  there  was  any  previous  culpable  negli- 
gence or  inattention  which  1^  him  to  a 
wrong  judgment,  or  hindered  his  forming  a 
right  one,  that  I  do  not  exculpate^  I  onlpr 
consider  the  action  done,  and  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  it  was  done,  without  its 
previous  circumstances.  And  in  this  there 
appears  nothing  that  merits  disapproba- 
tion. As  little  can  it  merit  any  degree  of 
moral  approbation,  because  there  was  neither 
good  nor  ill  intended.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  when  conscience  pronounces  the 
action  to  be  indifferent 

If,  in  the  second  place,  I  do  what  m  v 
conscience  pronounces  to  be  bad  or  dubi- 
ous, I  am  guilty  to  mvself,  and  justly  de- 
serve the  disapprobation  of  others.  Nor 
am  I  less  guilty  in  this  case,  though  what 
I  judged  to  be  bad  should  happen  to  be 
good  or  indifferent  I  did  it  believing  it 
to  be  bad,  and  this  is  an  immorality. 

Lastly,  If  I  do  what  my  conscience  pro* 
nonnces  to  be  right  and  my  dutv,  either  I 
have  some  regard  to  duty,  or  I  have  none. 
The  hist  is  not  supposable ;  for.  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  so  abandoned  but  that  he 
does  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty,  with 
more  assurance  and  alacrity  upon  that  ac- 
count The  more  weight  Uie  rectitude  of 
the  action  has  in  determining  me  to  do  it, 
the  more  I  approve  of  my  own  conduct. 
And  if  my  worldly  interest  my  appetites, 
or  inclinations  dnw  me  JBtrongly  the  con- 
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tnry  way,  my  following  the  dictates  of  my 
eoDseienoe,  in  opposition  to  these  motires, 
adds  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action. 


When  a  man  acts  from  an  erroneous 
Judgment,  if  his  error  he  invincible,  all 
agree  that  he  is  inculpable.  But  if  his 
error  be  owing  to  some  previous  negligence 
or  inattention,  there  seems  to  be  some  dif- 
ference among  moralists.  This  difference, 
however,  is  only  seeming,  and  not  real. 
For  wherein  lies  the  fiiult  in  this  case  ?  It 
must  be  granted  bv  all,  that  the  fiudt  lies 
in  this  and  solely  m  this,  that  he  was  not 
at  due  pains  to  have  his  judgment  well  in- 
formed. Those  moralists,  therefore,  who 
eonsider  the  action  and  the  previous  conduct 
that  led  to  it  as  one  whole,  find  something 
to  bhune  in  the  whole;  and  they  do  so 
most  justly.  But  those  who  take  this  whole 
to  pieces,  and  consider  what  is  blameable 
and  what  is  rip;ht  in  each  part,  find  all  that 
is  blameable  m  what  preceded  this  wrong 
judgment,  and  nothing  but  what  is  ap- 
provable  in  what  followed  it 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man 
believes  that  God  has  mdispensably  re- 
quired him  to  observe  a  very  rigorous  &st 
in  Lent ;  and  that,  from  a  record  to  this 
supposed  divine  command,  he  osts  in  such 
manner  as  is  not  only  a  great  mortification 
to  his  appetite,  but  even  hurtful  to  his 
health. 

His  superstitious  opinion  may  be  the 
effect  of  a  culpable  n^ligence,  for  which 
he  can  by  no  means  be  justified.  Let  him, 
therefore,  bear  all  the  blame  upon  this  ac- 
count that  he  deserves.  But  now,  having 
this  opinion  fixed  ui  his  mind,  shall  he  act 
according  to  it  or  against  it  ?  Surely  we 
cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  this  case.  It 
18  evident  that,  in  following  the  light  of 
his  judgment,  he  acts  the  pot  of  a  good 
and  pious  man ;  whereas,  in  acting  contrary 
to  his  judgment,  he  would  be  guuty  of  wil- 
ful disobedienoe  to  his  Maker. 

If  my  servant,  by  mistaking  my  orders, 
does  the  contrary  of  what  I  commanded, 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  obeys 
my  orden,  there  may  be  some  fault  in  lus 
mistake,  but  to  charge  him  with  the  crime 
of  disobedience,  would  be  inhuman  and  un- 
just.    [399] 

These  determinations  appear  to  me  to 
have  intuitive  evidence,  no  lees  than  that 
of  mathematical  axioms.    A  man  who  is 


daylight.  Metaphysics  arguments  brought 
against  them  have  the  same  effect  as  when 
brought  against  the  evidence  of  sense  :  they 
may  puzzle  and  confound,  but  they  do  not 
convmce.  It  appears,  evident,  therefore, 
that  those  actions  only  can  truly  be  called 
[398-400] 


virtuous,  or  deserving  of  moral  approba- 
tion, which  the  agent  believed  to  be  right, 
and  to  which  he  was  influenced,  more  or 
less,  by  that  belief. 

If  it  should  be  objected.  That  this  prin- 
ciple makes  it  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  a 
man's  morals,  what  his  ooinions  may  be^ 
proving  he  acts  agreeably  to  them,  the 
answer  is  easy. 

Morality  requires,  not  onlv  that  a  man 
should  act  according  to  his  judgment,  but 
that  he  should  use  the  best  means  in  his 
power  that  his  judgment  be  according  to 
truth.  If  he  fidl  in  either  of  these  point^  he 
is  worthy  of  blame ;  but,  if  he  fiul  in  neither, 
I  see  not  wherein  he  can  be  blamed. 

When  a  man  must  act,  and  has  no  longer 
time  to  deliberate,  he  ought  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  his  conscience,  even  when 
he  is  in  an  error.  But,  when  he  has  time 
to  deliberate,  he  ought  surely  to  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  be  rightly  informed. 
When  he  has  done  so,  he  may  still  be  in 
an  error ;  but  it  is  an  invincible  error,  and 
and  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
fault     [400] 

A  iecond  objection  is,  That  we  imme- 
diately approve  of  benevolence^  ^titude, 
and  otiier  primary  virtues,  without  mquiring 
whether  they  are  practised  from  a  per- 
suasion that  they  are  our  duty.  And  the 
laws  of  God  place  the  sum  of  virtue  in 
loving  God  and  our  neighbour,  without  any 
provision  that  we  do  it  from  a  persuasion 
that  we  ought  to  do  so. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is.  That  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
justice,  gratitude,  and  other  primaiy  vir- 
tues, are,  by  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  bemg  morally  good.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  presume,  that  these 
things  are  never  disjoined,  and  that  every 
man  who  practises  these  virtues  does  it 
with  a  good  conscience.  In  judging  of 
men*s  conduct,  we  do  not  suppose  thmgs 
which  cannot  happen,  nor  do  tne  laws  of 
God  give  decisions  upon  impossible  cases, 
as  they  must  have  done  if  they  supposed 
the  case  of  a  man  who  thought  it  contrary 
to  his  duty  to  love  God  or  to  love  mankind. 

But  if  we  wish  to  know  how  the  laws  of 
God  determine  the  point  in  question,  we 
ought  to  observe  theur  decision  with  regard 
to  such  actions  as  may  appear  good  to  one 
man  and  ill  to  another.  And  here  the 
decisions  of  scripture  are  dear :  '*  Let  every 
man  be  permaded  in  his  awn  mind  ;**-.-«  He 
that  doubUth  if  condemned  if  he  eaty  becauee 
he  eateth  not  qf  faUh,  for  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin  ;**—<<  To  him  that  esteemed 
anything  to  be  unetean^  it  is  unclean,*'  The 
Scripture  often  placeth  the  sum  of  virtue  in 
"  living  in  nil  good  consdenaSy*  in  acting 
so  "  thai  our  hearts  condemn  us  i^Q  y^ 
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The  last  objection  I  shall  mention  is  a 
metaphysical  one  urged  by  Mr  Hume. 

It  is  a  faYOurite  point  in  his  system  of 
morals,  Thaljuttice  it  not  a  natural  but  an 
artificial  virtue.  To  prove  this^  he  has  ex- 
erted the  whole  strength  of  his  reason  and 
eloquence.  And  as  the  principle  we  are 
considering  stood  in  his  way,  he  takes  pains 
to  refute  it.     [401] 

"  Suppose/*  says  he,  ^*  a  person  to  have 
lent  me  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  that  it 
be  restored  in  a  few  days.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  he  demands  the  sum.  I  ask, 
what  reason  or  motive  have  I  to  restore  the 
money  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  That  my 
regard  to  justice  and  abhorrence  of  villany 
and  knavery  are  sufficient  reasons  for  me.** 
And  this,  he  acknowledges,  would  be  a 
satisfiActory  answer  to  a  man  in  his  civilized 
state,  and  when  trained  up  according  to  a 
certain  discipline  and  education.  *^  But, 
in  his  rude  and  more  natural  condition,*' 
says  he,  *'  if  you  are  pleased  to  call  such  a 
condition  natural,  this  answer  would  be  re- 
jected as  perfectly  unintelligible  and  sophis- 
tical. 

**  For  wherein  consists  this  honesty  and 
justice  ?  Not  surely  in  the  external  action. 
It  must,  therefore,  consist  in  the  motive 
from  which  the  external  action  is  derived. 
This  motive  can  never  be  a  regard  to  the 
honesty  of  the  action.  For  it  is  a  plain 
fallacy  to  say.  That  a  virtuous  motive  is 
requisite  to  render  an  action  honest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  regard  to  the  honesty 
is  the  motive  to  the  action.  We  can  never 
have  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  an  action 
unless  the  action  be  antecedently  virtuous.** 

And,  in  another  pbuse— *'  To  suppose 
that  the  mere  regard  to  the  virtue  of  the 
action  is  that  which  rendered  it  virtuous,  is 
to  reason  in  a  circle.  An  action  must  be 
virtuous  before  we  can  have  a  regard  to  its 
virtue.  Some  virtuous  motive,  therefore, 
must  be  antecedent  to  that  regard.  Nor 
is  this  merely  a  metaphysical  subtilty,*'  && 
{Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  Book  III. 
Part  iL  Sect  1.) 

I  am  not  to  consider,  at  this  time^  how 
this  reasoning  is  applied  to  support  the 
author*s  opinion.  That  justice  is  not  a  na- 
tural but  an  artificial  virtue.  I  consider  it 
only  as  far  as  it  opposes  the  principle  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  That, 
to  render  an  action  truly  virtuous,  the  agent 
must  have  some  regard  to  its  rectitude. 
And  I  conceive  the  whole  force  of  the  rea- 
soning amounts  to  this  : —    [402] 

When  we  judge  an  action  to  be  good  or 
bad,  it  must  have  been  so  in  its  own  nature 
antecedent  to  that  judgment,  otherwise  the 
judgment  is  erroneous.  If,  therefore,  the 
action  be  good  in  its  nature,  the  judgment 
of  the  agent  cannot  nuUce  it  bad,  nor  can 
his  judgment  make  it  good  if,  in  its  nature. 


it  be  bad.  For  this  would  be  to  ascribe  to 
our  judgment  a  strange  magical  power  to 
transform  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  say, 
that  my  judging  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is 
not,  makes  it  really  to  be  what  I  erron- 
eously judge  it  to  be.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
objection  in  its  full  strength.  And,  in  an- 
swer to  it — 

[1.]  First,  If  we  could  not  loose  this 
metaphysical  knot,  I  think  we  might  fairly 
and  honestly  cut  it,  because  it  fixes  an  ab- 
surdity upon  the  clearest  and  most  in<Us« 
putable  principles  of  morals  and  of  common 
sense.  For  I  appeal  to  any  man  whether 
there  bo  any  principle  of  morality,  or  any 
principle  of  common  sense,  more  clear  and 
indisputable  than  that  which  we  just  now 
quoted  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  That,  al- 
though a  thmg  be  not  undean  in  itself,  yet 
to  him  that  esteemeth  it  to  be  unclean,  to 
him  it  is  unclean.  But  the  metaphysical 
argument  makes  this  absurd.  For,  says 
the  metaphysician,  If  the  thing  was  not  un- 
clean in  itself,  you  judged  wrong  in  esteem- 
ing it  to  be  unclean  ;  and  what  can  be  more 
absurd  than  that  your  esteeming  a  thing  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  should  make  it  what  you 
erroneously  esteem  it  to  be  ?     [403] 

Let  us  try  the  edge  of  this  argument  in 
another  instance.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  an  action  does  not  merit  the  name 
of  benevolent,  unless  it  be  done  from  a  be- 
lief that  it  tends  to  promote  the  good  of  our 
neighbour.  But  this  is  absurd,  says  the 
metaphysician.  For,  if  it  be  not  a  bene- 
volent action  in  itself,  your  belief  of  its 
tendency  cannot  change  its  nature.  It  is 
absurd  that  your  erroneous  belief  should 
make  the  action  to  be  what  you  believe  it 
to  be.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
a  man  who  tells  the  truth,  believing  it  to 
be  a  lie,  is  guilty  of  falsehood;  but  the 
metaphysician  would  make  this  to  be  ab- 
surd. 

In  a  word,  if  there  be  any  strength  in 
this  argument,  it  would  follow,  That  a  mas 
might  be,  in  the  highest  decree,  virtuous, 
wiUiout  the  least  rej^ud  to  vurtue ;  that  he 
might  be  very  benevolent,  without  ever  in- 
tending to  do  a  good  office ;  very  malicious, 
without  ever  intending  any  hurt ;  very  re- 
ven^ul,  without  ever  intending  to  retaliate 
an  mjury ;  very  grateful,  without  ever  in- 
tending to  return  a  benefit ;  and  a  man  of 
strict  veracity,  with  an  intention  to  lia 
We  might,  therefore,  reiect  this  reasoning, 
as  repugnant  to  self-evident  truths,  thou^ 
we  were  not  able  to  point  out  the  fidlacy  of 
it. 

2.  But  let  us  try,  in  the  second  pltuee^ 
whether  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  may 
not  be  discovered. 

We  ascribe  moral  goodness  to  actions 
considered  abstractly,  without  any  relation 
totheiMSent.     \^e.,.«k^wi55,^bemona 
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sqodneas  to  an  agent  on  aooonnt  of  an  action 
ne  haa  done;  we  call  it  a  good  action, 
ihoogh,  in  thb  caee,  the  goodness  is  properly 
in  the  man,  and  is  only  by  a  fignre  ascribed 
to  the  action.  Now,  it  is  to  Im  considered, 
whether  moral  goodnesty  when  applied  to  an 
action  considered  abstractly,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  when  we  apply  it  to  a  man  on 
account  of  that  action ;  or  whether  we  do 
not  unawares  change  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  according  as  we  apply  it  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.     [404] 

The  action,  considered  abstractly,  has 
neither  understanding  nor  will;  it  is  not 
accountable,  nor  can  it  be  under  any  moral 
obligation.  But  all  these  thinffs  are  essen- 
tial to  that  moral  goodness  which  belongs 
to  a  man ;  for,  if  a  man  had  not  under- 
standing and  will,  he  could  hare  no  moral 
goodness.  Hence  it  follows  necessarily, 
that  the  moral  goodness  which  we  ascribe 
to  an  action  considered  abstractly,  and  that 
which  we  ascribe  to  a  person  for  doin^  that 
action,  are  not  the  same.  The  meanmg  of 
the  word  is  changed  when  it  is  applied  to 
these  different  subjects. 

This  will  be  more  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider what  is  meant  by  the  moral  goodness 
which  we  ascribe  to  a  man  for  doing  an 
action,  and  what  by  the  goodness  .which  be- 
longs to  the  action  considered  abstractly. 
A  good  action  in  a  man  is  that  in  which  he 
applied  his  intellectual  powers  properly, 
in  order  to  judge  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
acted  according  to  his  best  judgment  This 
is  all  that  can  be  required  of  amoral  agent ; 
and  in  this  his  moral  goodness,  in  any  good 
action,  consists.  But  is  this  the  goodness 
which  we  ascribe  to  an  action  considered 
abstractly  ?  No,  surely.  For  the  action, 
considered  abstractly,  is  neither  endowed 
with  judgment  nor  with  actire  power ;  and, 
therefore,  can  haye  none  of  that  goodness 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  man  for  doing  it. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  goodness  in  an 
action  considered  abstractly?  To  me  it 
appears  to  lie  in  this,  and  in  this  only. 
That  it  is  an  action  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  those  who  hare  the  power  and  oppor- 
tontty,  and  the  capacity  of  peroeiying  their 
oblig^ition  to  do  it.  I  would  gladly  know 
of  any  man,  what  other  moral  goodness  can 
be  in  an  action  considered  abstractly.  And 
this  goodness  is  inherent  in  its  nature^  and 
inseparable  from  it.  Ko  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  an  agent  can  in  the  least  alter  its 
nature. 

Suppose  the  action  to  be  that  of  reliey- 
ing  an  innocent  person  out  of  great  distress. 
This  surely  has  all  the  moral  goodness  that 
an  action,  considered  abstractly,  can  have. 
Yet,  it  is  eyident  that  an  agent,  in  reUeyiug 
a  person  in  distress,  may  haye  no  moral 
floodness,  may  have  sreat  merit,  or  may 
naye  great  demerit.  l406] 
[40^-406] 


Suppose,  >fr«/.  That  mice  cut  the  cords 
which  bound  the  distressed  person,  and  so 
bring  him  reliel  Is  there  moral  goodness 
in  tms  act  of  the  mice  ? 

Suppose,  seeondly,  That  a  man  maliciously 
relieyes  the  distressed  person,  in  order  to 
plunge  him  into  greater  distress.  In  this 
action,  there  is  surely  no  moral  goodness, 
but  much  malice  and  inhumanity. 

If,  in  the  last  pUce,  we  suppose  a  person, 
from  real  sympathy  and  humanity,  to  briug 
relief  to  the  distressed  person,  with  consider- 
able expense  or  danger  to  hunself— here  is 
an  action  of  real  worth,  which  eyery  heart 
approyes  and  eyery  tongue  praises.  But 
wherein  lies  the  worth  ?  Kot  in  the  action 
considered  by  itself,  which  was  common  to 
all  the  three,  but  in  the  man  who,  on  this 
occasion,  acted  the  part  which  became  a 
good  man.  He  did  what  his  heart  approved, 
and  therefore  he  is  approved  by  God  and 
man. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  distinguish  between 
that  goodness  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an 
action  considered  by  itself,  and  that  good- 
ness which  we  ascribe  to  a  man  when  he 
puts  it  in  execution,  we  shall  find  a  key  to 
this  metaphysical  lock.  We  admit  that 
the  goodness  of  an  action,  considered  ab- 
stractly, can  have  no  dependence  upon  the 
opinion  or  belief  of  an  agent,  any  more  than 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  depends  upon  our 
believing  it  to  be  true.  But,  when  a  man 
exerts  his  active  power  well  or  ill,  there  is 
a  moral  goodness  or  turpitude  which  we 
figuratively  impute  to  the  action,  but  which 
is  truly  and  properly  imputable  to  the  man 
only;  and  ttiis  goodness  or  turpitude  de- 
pends very  much*  upon  the  intention  of  the 
agent,  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  action. 
[4061 

This  distinction  has  been  understood  in 
all  ages  by  those  who  gave  any  attention  to 
morus,  though  it  has  been  variously  ex- 
pressed. The  Greek  moralists  ^ve  the 
name  of  miJHm»  to  an  action  good  m  itself ; 
such  an  action  might  be  done  by  the  most 
worthless.  But  an  action  done  with  a  right 
intention,  which  implies  real  worth  in  the 
agent,  they  called  Mr^J^«fMk  The  distinc- 
tion is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  **  Offices." 
He  calls  Uie  first  qffieium  mediumy  and  the 
second  offidum  perftohimy  or  rec/uin.t  In 
the  scholastic  ages,  an  action  good  in  itself 
was  nid  to  be  maUrially  good,  and  an  action 
done  with  a  right  intention  was  called /orm- 


*  It  sbould  have  been  Mid—"  depend!  altogether," 
*c.-H. 

t  The  M3^iBM  idevf  or  fffiaum  medium,  wai 
never  calledaUnptj  either  Mi^iiMF  or  q/fleium ;  i  hough 
frci)uenU J  mei«ly  amVm.,  ReU  wat  urobabl|  led  into 
the  mlitake  by  an  errooeoui  reading*  (uncounte. 
nanoed  by  any  MS.,  and  contrary  to  the  unlTcrval 
analogy  of  the  Stotcal  language),  which  Pearce,  in 
hU  edition,  introduced  into  the  third  chapter  of  th* 
first  book  of  Cicero-,  cgifc^^-^^  ^UU^lt: 
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Allp  good.  This  last  way  of  expressiE^  the 
distinctioii  is  still  familiar  among  Theo* 
logians ;  but  Mr  Hume  seems  not  to  haye 
attended  to  ity  or  to  haye  thought  it  to  be 
Words  without  anv  meaning. 

Mr  Hume,  in  the  section  already  quoted, 
tells  us  with  great  assuranoe— '^  In  short, 
it  may  be  established  as  an  undoubted 
mi^Timj  that  no  action  can  be  virtuous  or 
morally  good,  unless  there  be  in  human 
nature  some  motive  to  produce  it,  distinct 
from  the  sense  of  its  morality.*'  And  upon 
this  maxim  he  founds  many  of  his  reason- 
ings on  the  subject  of  morals^ 

Whether  it  be  consistent  with  Mr  Hume's 
own  system,  that  an  action  may  be  pro- 
duced merely  from  the  sense  of  its  morality, 
without  any  motive  of  agreeableness  or 
utiJIty,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  But,  if  it 
be  true,  and  I  think  it  evident  to  every  man 
of  common  understanding,  that  a  ju^  or 
an  arbiter  acts  the  most  virtuous  part  when 
his  sentence  is  produced  by  no  other  motive 
but  a  regard  to  justice  and  a  good  con- 
science—nav,  when  all  other  motives  dis- 
tinct from  wis  are  on  the  other  side : — if 
this,  I  say,  be  truC)  then  that  undoubted 
maxim  of  Mr  Hume  must  be  false,  and  all 
the  conclusions  built  upon  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground.     [407] 

From  the  principle  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish,  I  think  some  consequences  may 
be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  theory  of 
monUs. 

First,  If  there  be  no  virtue  without  the 
belief  that  what  we  do  is  riffht,  it  follows, 
that  a  moral  faculty— that  ul  a  power  <^ 
discerning  moral  eoodness  ana  turpitude  in 
human  conduct—is  essential  to  every  bcdng 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice.  A  being  who  has 
no  more  conception  of  moral  goodness  and 
baseness,  of  right  and  wrong,  than  a  blind 
man  hath  of  c<Mours,  can  have  no  legpurd  to 
it  in  his  conduct,  and  therefore  can  neither 
be  virtuous  nor  vidous. 

He  may  have  qualities  that  are  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  useful  or  hurtful ;  so  may 
a  plant  or  a  machines  And  we  sometimes 
use  the  word  virttie  in  such  a  latitude  as  to 
signify  any  agreeable  or  useful  quality,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  virtues  of  plants. 
But  we  are  now  speaking  of  virtue  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense,  as  it  signifies  that 
quality  in  a  man  which  is  the  object  of 
motal  approbation* 

This  virtue  a  man  could  not  have^  if  he 
had  not  a  power  of  discerning  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  human  conduct,  and  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  that  discernment.  For  in  so 
far  only  he  is  virtuous  as  he  is  guided  iu  his 
conduct  by  that  part  of  his  constitution. 
Brutes  do  not  appear  to  have  anv  such 
power,  and  therefore  are  not  moral  or  ac- 
countable agents.  They  are  capable  of 
culture  and  discipline,  but  not  of  virtuous 


or  criminal  conduct  Even  human  crea- 
tures, in  in&ncy  and  non-age,  are  not  moial 
agents,  because  their  monl  faculty  is  not 
yet  unfolded.  These  sentiments  are  sup- 
ported by  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
which  has  always  determined  that  neither 
brutes  nor  in&nts  can  be  indicted  for  crimes. 
[408] 

It  is  of  small  consequence  what  name  we 
give  to  this  motal  power  of  the  human 
mind ;  but  it  is  so  important  a  part  of  our 
constitution  as  to  deserve  an  appropriated 
namck  The  juaneciconteUneey  as  it  is  the 
most  common,  seems  to  me  as  proper  as 
any  that  has  bieen  given  it  I  find  no  fiuilt 
with  the  name  moral  tente,  although  I  con- 
ceive this  name  has  given  occasion  to  some 
mistakes  concerning  the  nature  of  our  motal 
power.  Modem  philosophers  have  conceived 
of  the  external  senses  as  having  no  other 
office  but  to  give  us  certain  sensations,  or 
simple  conceptions,  which  we  could  not  have 
without  them.  And  this  notion  has  been 
applied  to  the  moral  sense.  But  it  seems 
to  me  a  mistaken  notion  in  both.  By  the 
sense  of  seeing,  I  not  only  have  the  con- 
ception of  the  different  colours,  but  I  per- 
ceive one  body  to  be  of  this  colour,  anothw 
of  that  In  like  manner,  by  my  moral 
sense^  I  not  only  have  the  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  I  perceive 
thU  conduct  to  be  right,  that  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  indifferent  All  our  senses  are 
judging  fiumlties,*  so  also  is  conscience. 
Nor  is  this  power  only  a  judge  of  our  own 
actions  and  those  of  others — ^it  is  likewise  a 
principle  of  action  in  all  good  men  ;  and  so 
far  omy  can  our  conduct  be  denominated 
virtuous  as  it  is  influenced  by  this  prin- 
ciple. 

A  geeond  consequence  from  the  principle 
laid  down  in  this  chanter  is,  that  the  formal 
nature  and  essence  of  that  virtue  which  is 
the  object  of  moral  approbation  consists 
neither  in  a  prudent  prosecution  of  our  pri- 
vate interest,  nor  in  benevolent  affections 
towards  others,  nor  in  qualities  useful  or 
agreeable  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  nor  in 
sympathizing  with  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  others,  and  in  attuning  our  own 
conduct  to  the  tone  of  other  men's  pas- 
sions ;  but  it  consists  in  living  in  all  good 
conscience— that  is,  in  using  the  best  means 
in  our  power  to  know  our  duty,  and  acting 
accordingly. 

Prudence  is  a  virtue,  Benevolence  is  a 
virtue,  Fortitude  is  a  virtue ;  but  the  essence 
and  formal  nature  of  Virtue  must  lie  in 
something  that  is  common  to  aU  these,  and 
to  every  other  virtue*  And  this  I  conceive 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  rectitude  tf  such 
conduct  and  turpitude  qf  the  contrary ,  which 
is  discerned  by  a  good  man.    And  so  Car 
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oiiIt  he  18  TirtaoiiB  as  he  ponaes  the  fonner 
and  AToidB  ihe  latter.   [409] 


CHAPTER  V. 

WBITHXR  JU8TICS  BB  ▲  NATUBAL  OB  AN 
ARTIFICIAL  TIBTUB. 

Mr  HuMB*8  phlloeophy  conoemiiiff  morale 
waa  fint  presented  totheworid  in  tiie  third 
Tolume  of  his  '*  Treatiseof  Human  Natore,*' 
in  the  year  1740;  afterwards  in  his  "  In- 
qniiy  ooneeming  ihe  Principles  of  Morals,*' 
which  was  first  published  by  itself,  and  then 
in  aeyeral  editions  of  his  "  Essays  and  Trea- 


In  these  two  works  on  morals,  the  system 
is  the  same.  A  more  popular  arrangement, 
great  embellishment,  and  the  omission  of 
some  metaphyneal  reasonings,  have  giyena 
preference  in  the  public  esteem  to  the  last ; 
mat  I  find  neither  any  new  principles  in  it, 
nor  any  new  arguments  in  support  of  the 
system  common  to  both. 

In  this  system,  the  proper  object  of  Moral 
Approbation  is  not  actions  or  any  voluntary 
exertion,  but  qualities  of  mind-— that  is, 
natural  affeetionB  or  passions,  which  are  in- 
Yoluntary,  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
man,  and  common  to  us  with  many  brute- 
animals.  When  we  praise  or  bhune  any 
voluntary  action,  it  is  only  considered  as  a 
sign  of  tile  natural  affection  firom  which  it 
flows,  andfrom  which  all  its  merit  or  demerit 
is  derived. 

Moral  Approbation  or  DisapprobaUony  is 
not  an  Act  of  ths  Judgmeniy  which,  like  all 
acts  of  judgment,  must  be  true  or  false ; 
it  is  only  a  certain  Feelutg,  which,  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature^  arises 
upon  contemplating  certain  characters,  or 
qualities  of  mind,  coolly  and  impartially. 
[410] 

This  feeling,  when  agreeable,  Is  moral 
approbation ;  when  disureeable,  diBiq>pro- 
bation.  The  qualities  of  mind  which  pro- 
duce this  aneeable  feeling,  are  the  moral 
virtues ;  and  those  that  produce  the  disa- 
greeable, the  vices. 

These  preliminaries  being  granted,  the 
question  about  the  foundation  of  morals  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  question  of  &ct— to  wit, 

(What  are  the  qualities  of  mind  which  pro- 
duce, in  the  dismterested  obsenrer,  the  feel- 
ing of  approbation,  or  the  contrary  feel- 
ing? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  author 
endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  very  copious  in- 
duction, That  yii  p^— ^..^1  --»^*^  y|ii  ^^,.^^ 
all  that  is  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 
consists  in  the  qualities  of  mind  which  aro 
agreeahU  oy  ^^M  tO  thfl  Pfifflon  yho  pos- 
sesses them,  or  to  others. 

Tlie  dulee  and  the  ut\k  is  the  whole  sum 
[409-411] 


of  merit  in  every  character,  in  every  quality 
of  mind,  and  in  every  action  of  lifOi  There 
is  no  room  left  for  that  hoHe$tum  which 
Cicero  thus  defines : — Monestum  iffitur  id 
irUelUgimtu,  quod  tale  estf  ui  delracta  omni 
utUiiaie^  tine  uUis  premiit  frvctibusvey  per 
eeipsum  jure poitit  kntdari^^lD^  FnfiBUs, 
ii.  14.] 

Among  the  ancient  moralisis,  the  Epicu- 
reans were  the  only  sect  who  denied  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  honettumy  or 
moral  worth,  distinct  mm  pleasure.  In 
this,  Mr  Hume*s  svstem  agrees  with  theirs. 
For  the  addition  of  utility  to  pleasure,  as  a 
foundation  of  morals,  makes  only  a  verbal, 
but  no  real  difference.  What  is  useful  only 
has  no  value  in  itself ;  but  derives  all  its 
merit  firom  the  end  for  which  it  is  usefiiL 
That  end,  in  this  system,  is  agreeableness, 
or  pleasure ;  so  that,  in  both  systems,  plea- 
sure is  the  only  end,  the  only  thing  that  is 
good  in  itself,  and  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  virtue  derives  all  its  merit  from  its 
tendency  to  produce  pleasure.     [411] 

Agreeableness  and  utility  are  not  moral 
conceptions^  nor  have  they  any  connection 
with  morality.  What  a  man  does,  merely 
because  it  is  agreeable,  or  useful  to  pro- 
cure what  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  There- 
fore the  Epicurean  system  was  justly  thought, 
by  Cicero,  and  the  best  moralists  among 
the  ancients,  to  subvert  morality,  and  to 
substitute  another  principle  in  its  room; 
and  this  system  is  liable  to  the  same  cen- 
sure. 

In  one  thing,  however,  it  differs  remark- 
ably from  that  of  Epicurus.  It  allows  that 
there  are  disinterested  affections  in  human 
nature ;  that  the  love  of  children  and  reU- 
tions,  friendship,  gratitude,  compassion,  and 
humanity,  are  not,  as  Epicurus  maintained, 
different  modifieations  of  self-love,  but  simple 
and  orieinfti  parts  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  that,  when  interest,  or  envy,  or  re- 
ven|^,  pervert  not  our  disposition,  we  aro 
inchned,  from  natural  philanthropy,  to  de- 
sire, and  to  be  pleased  with  the  happiness 
of  the  human  kmd. 

All  this,  in  opposition  to  the  Epicurean 
system,  Mr  Hume  maintains  with  great 
strength  of  reason  and  eloquence,  and,  in 
this  respect,  his  system  is  more  liberal  and 
disinterested  than  that  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher. According  to  Epicurus,  virtue  is 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  ourselves-.-aeoord- 
ing  to  Mr  Hume,  every  quality  of  mind 
that  is  agreeable  or  nseJFnl  to  ourselves  or 
toothers. 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  enlarges  greatly  the 
catalogue  of  moral  virtues,  by  brin^g  into 
that  catalogue  every  quality  of  mmd  that 
is  useful  or  agreeable.  I^or  does  there 
appear  any  good  reason  why  the  useful  and 
agreeable  qualities  of  body  and  of  fortune, 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  mind,  should  not 
have  a  place  among  moral  virtaes  in  this 
system.  They  have  the  essence  of  vir- 
toe;  that  is^  agreeableness  and  utilitj.^ 
whf  then  should  they  not  haye  the  name  ? 
1413] 

But,  to  compensate  thb  additbn  to  the 
moral  yirtaes,  one  class  of  them  seems  to 
be  peatly  degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
intnnsio  merit.  The  useful  virtues,  as  was 
above 'Observed,  are  only  ministering  ser- 
vants of  the  agreeable,  and  purveyors  for 
them ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  so  far  in- 
ferior in  dignity  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 


Mr  Hume,  however,  gives  the  name  of 
fhrius  to  both ;  and,  to  distinguish  them, 
calls  the  agreeable  qualities  naturai  virtues, 
and  the  useful  artifioioL 

The  natural  virtues  are  those  natural 
affections  of  the  human  constitution  which 

S'lve  immediate  pleasure  in  their  exercise, 
uch  a^  all  the  benevolent  affections. 
Nature  disposes  to  them,  and  from  their 
own  nature  they  are  agreeable,  both  when 
we  exercise  them  ourselves,  and  when  we 
contemplate  their  exercise  in  others. 

The  artificial  virtues  are  such  as  are 
esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their  utility, 
either  to  promote  the  good  of  society— as 
justice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance, 
chastity ;  or  on  account  of  their  utility  to 
the  possessor— as  industry,  discretion,  fru- 
gality, secrecy,  order,  perseverance,  fore- 
thought, judgment,  and  others,  of  which,  he 
says,  many  pages  could  not  contain  the 
catalogue. 

This  general  view  of  Mr  Hume's  system 
oonceming  the  foundation  of  morals,  seemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  d^inctly 
the  meaning  of  that  principle  of  his,  which 
is  to  be  the  subiect  of  this  chapter,  and  on 
which  he  has  bestowed  much  labour — to 
wit,  that  justice  is  not  a  natural  but  an 
artificial  virtue.     [413] 

This  system  of  the  foundation  of  virtue  is 
so  contradictory  in  many  of  its  essential 
points  to  the  account  we  have  before  given 
of  the  active  powers  of  human  nature,  that, 
if  the  one  be  true,  the  other  must  be 
fiUse. 

If  God  has  given  to  man  a  power  which 
we  call  eonseience,  the  morai  /acuity,  the 
tente- qf  duiy,  by  which,  when  he  comes  to 
years  i£  understanding,  he  perceives  certain 
things  that  depend  on  his  will  to  be  his 
duty,  and  other  things  to  be  base  and  un- 
worthy ;  if  the  notion  of  duty  be  a  simple 
conception,  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  conceptions  of  utility 
and  agreeableness,  of  interest  or  reputation ; 
if  this  moral  fiiculty  be  the  prerogative  of 
man,  and  no  vestige  of  it  be  found  in  brute 
animals ;  if  it  be  given  us  by  God  to  regu- 
late all  our  animal  aff'ections  and  passions ; 


if  to  be  governed  by  it,  be  the  glory  of  man 
and  the  image  of  God  in  hi9  soid,  and  to 
disregard  its  dictates  be  his  dishonour  and 
depravity — I  say,  if  these  thinss  be  so,  to 
seek  the  foundation  of  morality  m  the  affec- 
tions which  we  have  in  common  vrith  the 
brutes,  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the 
dead,  and  to  ehanse  the  glory  of  man,  and 
the  image  of  God  m  his  soul,  into  the  simi- 
litude of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass. 

If  virtue  and  vice  be  a  matter  6f  choice, 
they  must  consist  in  voluntary  actions,  or 
in  fixed  purposes  of  acting  according  to  a 
certain  nue  when  there  is  opportunity,  and 
not  in  qualities  of  mind  which  are  involun* 
taiy. 

ft  is  true  that  every  virtue  is  both  agree- 
able and  useful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
that  every  quality  that  is  agreeable  or  use- 
ful, has  a  merit  upon  that  account  But 
virtue  has  a  merit  peculiar  to  itself,  a  merit 
which  does  not  arise  from  its  being  useful 
or  agreeable,  but  ttmn  its  being  virtue. 
This  merit  is  discerned  by  the  same  faculty 
by  which  we  discern  it  to  be  virtue,  and 
by  no  other.     [414] 

We  give  the  name  of  etUem  both  to  the 
reoard  we  have  for  things  useful  and  agree- 
aue,  and  to  the  regard  we  have  for  virtue ; 
but  these  are  different  kinds  of  esteem.  I 
esteem  a  man  for  his  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing—I  esteem  him  for  his  moral  worth.  The 
sound  of  etteem  in  both  these  speeches  is 
the  same,  but  its  meaning  is  very  dif- 
ferent 

Good  breeding  is  a  very  amiable  quality ; 
and  even  if  I  Imew  that  the  man  had  no 
motive  to  it  but  its  pleasure  and  utility  to 
himself  and  others,  I  should  like  it  still ; 
but  I  would  not  in  that  case  call  it  a  moral 
virtue. 

A  dog  has  a  tender  concern  for  her  pup- 
pies ;  so  has  a  man  for  his  children.  The 
natural  affection  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
is  amiable  in  both.  But  why  do  we  impute 
moral  virtue  to  the  man  on  account  of  this 
concern,  and  not  to  the  dog  ?  The  reason 
surely  is,  That,  in  the  man,  the  natural 
affection  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
duty ;  but  in  the  dog  it  is  not  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  kind  affections 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes.  They 
are  amiable  qualities;  but  they  are  not 
moral  virtues. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  Mr  Hume's 
system  in  generaL  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider his  notion  of  the  particular  virtue  of 
justice— That  its  merit  consists  whoUy  in  its 
utility  to  society. 

Tlukt  justice  is  highly  useful  and  neoes. 
sary  in  society,  and,  on  that  account,  ought 
to  be  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  that  love 
mankind,  will  readily  be  granted.  And  as 
justice  is  a  social  virtue,  it  is  true  also,  that 
there  could  be  n^i^My^^q^s^  it,  and,  pcr- 
[412-4.U] 
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haps,  we  should  haye  no  conception  of  it, 
without  society.  But  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  natural  affections  of  haievolence, 
gratitude,  friendship,  and  compassion,  which 
Mr  Hume  makes  to  be  the  natural  Yirtues. 
1416] 

It  may  be  granted  to  Mr  Hume,  that 
men  haye  no  conception  of  the  yirtue  of  jus- 
tice till  they  haye  liyed  some  time  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  purely  a  moral  conception,  and 
our.  moral  conceptions  and  moral  judgpments 
are  not  bom  with  us.  They  grow  up  by 
degrees,  as  our  reason  does.  Nor  do  I  pre- 
tend to  know  how  early,  or  in  what  oi^er, 
we  acquire  the  conception  of  the  seyeral  yir- 
tues. The  conception  of  justice  supposes 
some  exercise  of  the  moral  faculty,  which, 
being  the  noblest  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  that  to  which  all  its  other 
parts  are  subseryient,  appears  latest. 

It  may  likewise  be  granted,  that  there  is 
no  animal  affection  in  human  nature  that 
prompts  us  immediately  to  acts  of  justice, 
as  such.  We  haye  natural  affections  of  the 
animal  kind,  which  immediately  prompt  us 
to  acts  of  kindness ;  but  none,  that  I  know, 
that  has  the  same  relation  to  justice.  The 
rery  conception  of  justice  supposes  a  moral 
fiumlty ;  but  our  natural  kind  affections  do 
not ;  otherwise  we  must  allow  that  brutes 
haye  this  faculty. 

What  I  maintain  la,  first,  That  when  men 
oome  to  the  exercise  of  their  moral  faculty, 
theyperceiye  a  turpitude  in  injustice,  as 
they  do  in  other  crimes,  and  consequently 
an  obligation  to  justice,  abstracting  from  the 
consideration  of  its  utility.  And,  secondlpy 
That,  as  soon  as  men  haye  any  rational  con- 
ception of  a  fityour,  and  of  an  injury,  they 
most  haye  the  conception  of  justice,  and 
perceive  its  obligation  distinct  from  its  util- 
ity. 

The  first  of  these  points  hardly  admits  of 
any  other  proof  but  an  appeal  to  the  sent- 
iments of  eyery  honest  man  and  eyery 
man  of  honour.  Whether  his  indignation  is 
not  immediately  inflamed  against  an  atro- 
cious act  of  yillany,  without  the  cool  consi- 
deration of  its  dutant  consequences  upon 
the  good  of  society  ?     [416] 

We  mig^t  appeal  eyen  to  robbers  and  pi- 
rates, whether  Uiey  haye  not  had  great  strug- 
gles with  their  conscience,  when  they  firat 
rssolyed  to  break  through  all  the  rules  of 
justice  ;  and  whether,  in  a  solitary  and  ser- 
ious hour,  they  haye  not  frequently  felt  the 
pangs  of  guUt  They  have  yery  often  con- 
fSessed  this  at  a  time  when  all  disguise  is  hud 
aside. 

The  common  good  of  society,  though  a 
pleasing  object  to  all  men,  when  presented 
to  their  yiew,  hardly  ever  enters  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  fke  greatest  part  of  mankind ; 
and,  if  a  regard  to  it  were  the  sole  motiye  to 
justice,  the  number  of  honest  men  must  be 
[_4I  5-417] 


small  indeed.  It  would  be  confined  to 
the  higher  ranks,  who,  by  their  educa- 
tion or  by  their  office,  are  led  to  make 
the  public  good  an  object ;  but  that  it  is  so 
confined,  I  belieye  no  man  wUl  yenture  to 
affirm. 

The  temptations  to  injustice  are  strong- 
est in  the  lowest  class  of  men ;  and,  if  na- 
ture had  proyided  no  motiye  to  oppose  those 
temptations,  but  a  sense  of  public  good, 
there  would  not  be  found  an  honest  man 
in  that  class. 

To  all  men  that  are  not  greatly  corrupt- 
ed, injustice,  ss  well  as  cruelty  and  ingra- 
titude, is  an  object  of  disapprobation  on  its 
own  account  There  is  a  yoice  within  us 
that  proclaims  it  to  be  base,  unworthy,  and 
descrying  of  punishment. 

That  mere  is,  in  all  ingenuous  natures, 
an  antipathy  to  roguery  and  treachery,  a 
reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  yillany  and 
baseness,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Hume  himself;  who,  as  I  doubt  not  but  he 
felt  it,  hss  expressed  it  yery  strongly  in  the 
conclusion  to  his  ''  Enquiry,*'  and  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  some  cases,  without  this  re- 
luctance and  antipathy  to  dishonesty,  a  sen- 
sible knaye  would  find  no  sufficient  motive 
from  public  good  to  be  honest.     [417] 

I  shall  give  the  passage  at  large  from  the 
'^  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,"  Section  9,  near  the  end. 

'^Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  can- 
dour, and  making  it  all  possible  concessionsi, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  not,  in 
any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giv- 
ing it  the  preference  above  yirtue,  wiu  a 
yiew  to  self-interest;  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to 
be  a  loser  by  his  inti^rity.  And,  though  it 
is  allowed  that,  without  a  regard  to  property, 
no  society  could  subsist ;  yet,  according 
to  the  imperii  way  in  which  human  at- 
fiurs  are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave,  in 
particular  incidents,  may  think  that  an  act 
of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  a  consider- 
able addition  to  his  fortune,  without  causing 
any  considerable  breach  in  the  social  union 
and  confederacy.  That  honesty  is  the  best 
policy y  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  but  it 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions :  and  he,  it  mav 
perhaps  be  tiiought,  conducts  himself  wiw 
most  wisdom,  who  observes  the  general 
rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  excep- 
tions. 

« I  must  confess  that,  if  a  man  think  thai 
this  reasoning  much  requires  an  answer,  it 
will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find  any  which 
will  to  him  appear  satis&ctory  and  con- 
vincbg.  If  his  heart  rebel  not  against  such 
pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance 
to  the  thoughts  of  yillany  and  baseness,  he 
has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  motive  to  vir- 
tue, and  we  may  expect  that  his  practice 
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will  be  ftoswemble  to  hia  specnlation.  But, 
in  all  ingenaons  natures,  the  antipathy  to 
treachery  and  roptery  is  too  strong  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or 
pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of 
mind,  consciousness  of  integrity,  a  satisfac- 
tory review  of  our  own  conduct— these  are 
circumstances  verv  requisite  to  happiness, 
and  will  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by 
every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them.*'    [418] 

The  reasoning  of  the  stntible  knave  in 
this  passage)  seems  to  me  to  be  justly 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  "  En- 
quiry'* and  of  the  ^*  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture," and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  author  should  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
g^ve  any  answer  which  would  appear  satis- 
fiictory  and  convincing  to  such  a  num.  To 
counterbalance  this  reasoning,  he  puts  in 
the  other  scale  a  reluctance,  an  antipathy, 
*  rebellion  of  the  heart  against  such  pemi- 
cioua  maiimw,  which  is  felt  by  ingenuous 
natures. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  the  force  of  Mr 
Hume's  answer  to  this  sensible  knave,  who 
reasons  upon  his  own  principles.  I  think 
it  ia  either  an  acknowledgment  that  ^ere 
is  a  natural  judgment  of  conscience  in  man, 
that  mjustice  and  treachery  is  a  base  and 
unworthy  practice— which  is  the  point  I 
would  establish;  or  it  has  no  force  to 
convince  either  the  knave  or  an   honest 


A  clear  and  intuitive  judgment,  resulting 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  is 
auffictent  to  overbahmce  a  train  of  subtile 
reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  test- 
imony of  our  senses  is  sufficient  to  over- 
balance all  the  subtile  arguments  brought 
against  their  testimony.  And,  if  there  be 
a  like  testimony  of  conscience  in  fieivour  of 
honesty,  all  the  subtUe  reasoning  of  the 
knave  against  it  ought  to.  be  rejected  with- 
out examination,  as  fallacious  and  sophist- 
ical, because  it  concludes  against  a  self-evi- 
dent principle ;  just  as  we  reject  the  subtile 
reasoning  of  the  metaphysician  against  the 
evidence  of  sense. 

If,  therefore,  the  reluctance,  the  antipa^ 
thy^  the  rebeUUm  of  the  heart  against  injust- 
ice, which  Mr  Hume  sets  against  the  rea- 
soning of  the  knave,  include  in  their  mean- 
ing a  natural  intuitive  judgment  of  con- 
science, that  injustice  is  base  and  unworthy, 
the  reasoning  of  the  knave  is  convincingly 
answered ;  but  the  principle,  That  justice 
is  an  artificial  virtue^  approved  iolely  for  ite 
utility,  is  given  up.     [4191 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  antipathy,  re- 
luctance, and  rebellion  of  heart,  imply  no 
judgment,  but  barely  an  uneasy  feeling,  and 
that  not  natural,  but  acquired  and  artificial, 
the  answer  is  indeed  very  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  the  <^  Enquiry,"  but  has  no 


force  to  coninnce  the  knave,  or  any  other 
man. 

The  knave  is  here  snppoeed  by  Mr  Hume 
to  have  no  such  feelings,  and  therefore  the 
answer  does  not  touch  his  case  in  the  least, 
but  leaves  him  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
reasoning.  And  ingenuous  natures,  who 
have  these  feelings,  are  left  to  deliberate 
whether  they  will  yield  to  acquired  and 
artificial  feelings,  in  oppK)eition  to  rules  of 
conduct,  which,  to  their  best  judgment, 
appear  wise  and  prudent 

The  second  thing  I  proposed  to  shew  was. 
That,  as  soon  aa  men  have  any  rational 
conception  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury, 
they  must  have  the  conception  of  justice, 
and  perceive  its  obligation. 

The  power  with  which  the  Author  of 
nature  hath  endowed  us,  may  be  employed 
either  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-men,  or  to 
hurt  them.  When  we  employ  our  power 
to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  others, 
this  is  a  benefit  or  favour ;  when  we  employ 
it  to  hurt  them,  it  is  an  injury.  Justice 
fills  up  the  middle  between  these  two.  It 
is  sudi  a  conduct  as  does  no  injury  to 
others;  but  it  does  not  imply  ihe  doing 
them  any  favour.     [420] 

The  notions  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury, 
appear  as  early  in  the  mind  of  man  as  any 
rational  notion  whatever.  They  are  dis- 
covered, not  by  language  only,  but  by  cer- 
tain affections  of  mind,  of  which  they  are 
the  natural  objects.  A  favour  naturally 
produces  gratitude^  An  injury  done  to  our- 
selves pnduces  resentment ;  and  even  when 
done  to  another,  ic  produces  indignation. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  gratitude  and 
resentment  are  no  less  natural  to  the  human 
mind  than  hunger  and  thirst;  and  that 
those  affections  are  no  less  naturally  ex- 
cited by  their  proper  objects  and  occasions 
than  tiiese  appetites. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  proper  and 
formal  object  of  gratitude  is  a  person  who 
has  done  us  a  favour ;  that  of  resentment, 
a  person  who  has  done  us  an  injury. 

Before  the  use  of  reason,  the  distinction 
between  a  favour  and  an  agreeable  office  is 
not  perceived.  Every  action  of  another 
person  which  gives  present  pleasure  pro- 
duces love  and  good  wiU  towards  the  agent. 
Every  action  tl^t  gives  pain  or  uneasiness 
produces  resentment  This  is  common  to 
man  before  the  use  of  reason,  and  to  the 
more  sagacious  brutes;  and  it  shews  no 
conception  of  justice  in  either. 

But,  as  we  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
the  notion,  both  of  a  favour  and  of  an  in- 
jury, grows  more  distinct  and  better  de- 
fined. It  is  not  enough  that  a  good  office 
be  done ;  it  must  be  done  from  good  will, 
and  with  a  good  intention,  otherwise  it  is 
no  favour,  nor  does  it  produce  gratitude. 

I  have  heard  of  a  physician  who  gave 
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spidetB  in  a  medidne  to  a  dropsical  patient, 
with  an  intention  to  poison  him,  and  that 
this  medicine  cared  the  patient,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  phyaician.  Sarely 
no  gratitade,  but  reeentment,  was  due  by 
the  patient,  when  he  knew  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  It  is  evident  to  every  man,  that 
a  benefit  arising  from  the  action  of  another, 
eitiier  without  or  against  his  intention,  is 
not  a  motive  to  gratitude  ;  that  is,  is  no 
favour.  [421] 

Another  thing  implied  in  the  nature  of  a 
favour  is,  that  it  be  not  due.  A  man  may 
save  my  credit  bv  paying  what  he  owes  me* 
In  this  case,  what  he  does  tends  to  my 
benefit,  and  perhaps  is  done  with  that  in- 
tention ;  but  it  is  not  a  favour— it  is  no  more 
than  he  was  bound  to  do. 

If  a  servant  do  his  work  and  receive  his 
wages,  there  is  no  iavour  done  on  either 
part,  nor  any  object  of  gratitude ;  because, 
though  each  party  has  benefited  the  other, 
yet  neither  has  done  more  than  he  was 
bound  to  do. 

What  I  infer  from  this  is.  That  the  con- 
ception of  a  favour  iu  every  man  come  to 
years  of  understanding,  impUes  the  concep- 
tion of  things  not  due,  and  consequently  the 
conception  of  things  that  are  due. 

A  negative  cannot  be  conceived  by  one 
who  has  no  conception  of  the  correspondent 
positive.  Kot  to  be  due  is  the  negative  of 
being  due ;  and  he  who  conceives  one  of 
them  must  conceive  both.  The  conception 
of  things  due  and  not  due  must  therefore  be 
found  in  every  mind  which  has  any  rational 
conception  of  a  fi^vour,  or  any  rational  senti- 
ment of  gratitude. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
an  injury  is  whidi  is  the  object  of  the  na- 
tural passion  of  resentment,  every  man, 
capable  of  reflection,  perceives,  that  an  in- 
jnrv  implies  more  thsn  being  hurt  If  I 
be  hurt  by  a  stone  falling  out  of  the  wall, 
or  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  by  a  convul- 
sive and  involuntary  motion  of  another 
man's  arm,  no  injury  is  dene,  no  resent- 
ment raised  in  a  man  tluit  has  reason.  In 
this,  as  in  all  moral  actions,  there  must  be 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  agent  to  do  the 
hurt    |;422] 

Nor  IS  this  sufficient  to  constitute  an  in- 
jury. The  man  who  breaks  my  fences,  or 
treads  down  my  corn,  when  he  cannot 
otherwise  preserve  himself  from  destruc- 
tion, who  has  no  injurious  intention,  and  is 
willing  to  indemnify  me  for  the  hurt  which 
necessity,  and  not  ill  will,  led  him  to  do,  is 
not  injurious,  nor  is  an  object  of  resentment. 

The  executioner  who  does  his  duty  in 
catting  off  the  head  of  a  condemned  crim- 
inal, is  not  an  object  of  resentment.  He 
does  nothing  unjust,  and  therefore  nothing 
injurious. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  an  injury, 
(1421-424] 


the  object  of  the  natural  passion  of  resent- 
ment, implies  in  it  the  notion  of  injustice. 
And  it  is  no  less  evident  that  no  man  can 
have  a  notion  of  injustice  without  having 
the  notion  of  justice. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
point,  a  favour,  an  act  of  justice,  and  an 
mjury,  are  so  related  to  one  another  that 
he  who  conceives  one  must  conceive  the 
other  two.  They  lie,  as  it  were,  in  one 
line,  and  resemble  the  relations  of  greater, 
less,  and  equal.  If  one  understands  what  is 
meant  by  one  Ime  being  greater  or  less  than 
anotiier,  he  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  ito  being  equal  to  the 
other ;  for,  if  it  be  neither  greater  nor  less^ 
it  must  be  equal* 

In  like  manner,  of  those  actions  by  which 
we  profit  or  hurt  other  men,  a  favour  is 
more  than  justice,  an  injury  is  less ;  and 
that  which  is  neidier  a  &vour  nor  an  in- 
jury is  a  just  action. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  men  come  to  have 
any  proper  notion  of  a  iavour  and  of  an  in« 
jury;  as  soon  as  they  have  any  rational 
exercise  of  gratitude  and  of  resentment— so 
soon  they  must  have  the  conception  of  just- 
ice and  of  injustice ;  and,  if  gratitude  and 
resentment  be  natural  to  man,  which  Mr 
Hume  allows,  the  notion  of  justice  must  be 
no  less  natural.     [423] 

The  notion  of  justice  carries  inseparably 
along  with  it  a  perception  of  its  monl  obli- 
gation. For,  to  say  that  such  an  action  is 
an  act  of  justice,  that  it  is  due,  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  do  it,  are  only  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  thing.  It  is  true,  that 
we  perceive  no  high  degree  of  moral  worth 
in  a  merely  just  action,  when  it  is  not  op^ 
posed  by  interest  or  passion ;  but  we  per- 
ceive a  high  degree  of  turpitude  and  demerit 
in  unjust  actions,  or  in  the  omission  of  what 
justice  requires. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  argument 
to  prove  that  the  obligation  of  justice  is 
not  solely  derived  from  ite  utility  to  procure 
what  is  agreeable  either  to  ourselves  or  to 
society,  uiis  would  be  sufficient,  that  the 
very  conception  of  iustice  implies  its  obli- 
gation. The  morahty  of  justice  is  included 
in  the  very  idea  of  it :  nor  is  it  possible  thai 
the  conception  of  iustice  can  enter  into  the 
human  mmd,  without  carrying  along  with 
it  the  conception  of  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. Its  obligation,  therefore,  is  insepar- 
able from  its  nature,  and  is  not  derived 
solely  from  its  utility,  either  to  ourselves  or 
to  society. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that,  as  in  all 
moral  estimation,  every  action  takes  its 
denomination  from  the  motive  that  pro- 
duces it ;  so  no  action  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated an  act  of  justice,  unless  it  be 
done  from  a  regard  to  justice.    [424] 
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If  m  man  pays  his  debt,  only  that  he  may 
not  be  cast  into  prison,  he  is  not  a  just  man, 
beoanse  prudence,  and  not  justice,  is  his 
motive.  And  if  a  man,  from  beneyolence 
and  charity,  gives  to  another  what  is  really 
due  to  him,  but  what  he  believes  not  to  ho 
due,  this  is  not  an  act  of  justice  in  him,  but 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  because  it  is  not 
done  from  a  motive  of  justice.  These  are 
self-evident  truths ;  nor  is  it  less  evident, 
that  what  a  man  does,  merely  to  procure 
something  agreeable,  either  to  himself  or 
Co  others,  is  not  an  act  of  justice,  nor  has 
the  merit  of  justice. 

Good  music  and  good  cookery  have  the 
merit  of  utility,  in  procuring  what  is  agree- 
able both  to  ourselves  and  to  society ;  but 
they  never  obtained  among  mankind  the 
denomination  of  moral  virtues.  Indeed,  if 
this  author*8  system  be  well  founded,  great 
injustice  has  been  done  them  on  that  ac- 
count 

I  shall  now  make  some  observations  upon 
the  reasoninff  of  this  author,  in  proof  of  his 
favourite  pnndple,  That  justice  is  not  a 
natural  but  an  artificial  virtue ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  **  Enquiry,"  That  public 
utility  is  tbe  sole  origin  of  justice,  and  that 
reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  virtue,  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its 
merit. 

1.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
principle  has  a  necessary  connection  with 
his  system  concerning  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  hath  taken  so  much  pains  to  support  it ; 
for  the  whole  system  must  stand  or  fall  with 
it 

If  the  dulce  and  the  utile^^thtA  is,  plea- 
sure, and  what  b  useful  to  procure  pleasure 
— >be  the  whole  merit  of  virtue,  justice  can 
have  no  merit  beyond  its  utility  to  procure 
pleasure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  intrin- 
sic worth  in  justice,  and  demerit  in  injust- 
ice, be  dLBcemed  by  every  man  that  hath 
a  conscience ;  if  there  be  a  natural  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  man  bv  which  justice 
is  approved,  and  injustice  disapproved  and 
condemned — ^then  the  whole  of  this  Uboured 
system  must  fall  to  the  ground.     [425] 

2.  We  may  observe.  That,  as  justice  is 
directly  opposed  to  injury,  and  as  there  are 
various  ways  in  which  a  man  may  be  in- 
jured, so  there  must  be  various  branches  of 
lustice  opposed  to  the  different  kinds  of 
injury. 

A  man  may  be  injured,  >?r«/,  in  his  per- 
son, Iw  wounding,  maiming,  or  killing  him ; 
secondly^  in  his  ^family,  by  robbing  him  of 
his  children,  or  any  way  mjurins  those  he 
is  bound  to  protect ;  thirdip,  in  his  liberty, 
by  confinement ;  fowtklif,  in  his  reputation ; 
fifthiyy  m  his  goods,  or  property  ;  and, 
/<i«//sf,  in  the  violation  of  contracts  or  en- 
gagements made  with  him.    This  enumera- 


tion, whether  complete  or  not,  is  suffictont 
for  the  present  purpose. 

The  Cerent  branches  of  justice,  opposed 
to  these  different  kinds  of  injury,  are  com- 
monly expressed  by  saying,  that  an  innocent 
man  has  a  right  to  the  siSety  of  his  person 
and  &mily,  a  right  to  his  liberty  and  reput- 
ation, a  right  to  his  goods,  and  to  fidelity 
to  engagements  made  with  him.  To  say 
that  he  has  a  right  to  these  things,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  as  to  say  that 
justice  requires  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  them,  or  that  it  is  unjust  to  violate 
them ;  for  injustice  is  the  violation  of  right, 
and  justice  is  to  yield  to  every  man  what  is 
his  right 

These  things  being  understood  as  the 
simplest  and  most  common  ways  of  express- 
ing the  various  branches  of  justice,  we  are 
to  consider  how  far  Mr  Hume*8  reasoning 
proves  any  or  all  of  them  to  be  artificial,  or 
grounded  solely  upon  public  ytility.  The 
last  of  them,  fidelity  to  engagements,  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  and, 
therefore,  1  shall  say  nothing  of  it  in  this. 
[426] 

The  four  first  named—to  wit,  the  right  of 
an  innocent  man  to  the  safety  of  his  person 
and  family,  to  his  liberty  and  reputation, 
are,  by  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  called 
natural  rights  of  man,  because  they  are 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational 
and  moral  agent,  and  are  by  his  Creator 
committed  to  his  care  and  keeping,  ^y 
being  called  naiurai  or  innate,  they,  are 
distinguished  from  acquired  rights,  which 
suppose  some  previous  act  or  deed  of  man 
by  which  they  are  acquired ;  whereas  natu- 
ral rights  suppose  notiiing  of  this  kind. 

When  a  man's  natural  rights  are  violated, 
he  perceives  intuitively,  and  he  feels  that  he 
is  injured.  The  feeling  of  his  heart  arises 
from  the  judgment  of  his  understanding ; 
for,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  the  hurt  was 
intended,  and  unjustly  intended,  he  would 
not  have  that  feeling.  He  perceives  that 
injury  is  done  to  himself,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  redress.  The  natural  principle  of 
resentment  is  roused  by  the  view  of  its  pro- 
per object,  and  excites  him  to  defend  his 
ri^ht.  Even  the  injurious  person  is  con- 
scious of  his  doinff  injury ;  he  dreads  a  just 
retaliation ;  and,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
injured  person,  he  expects  it  as  due  and  de- 
served. 

That  these  sentiments  spring  up  in  the 
mind  of  man  as  naturally  as  his  body  grows 
to  its  proper  stature ;  that  they  are  not  the 
birth  of  instruction,  either  of  parents, 
priests,  philosophers,  or  politicians,  but  the 
pure  growth  of  nature-— cannot,  I  think, 
without  effrontery,  be  denied.  We  find 
them  equally  strong  in  the  most  savage  and 
in  the  most  civilized  tribes  of  mankind ; 
and  nothing  can  weaken  them  but  an  invete- 
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rate  habit  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  which 
benumbs  the  conscience^  and  turns  men  into 
wild  beasts. 

The  public  good  is  very  properly  con- 
sidered by  the  judge  who  pnnbhes  a  private 
injury,  but  seldom  enters  into  the  thought 
of  the  injured  person.  In  all  criminal  law, 
the  redress  due  to  the  private  sufferer  is 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  due  to  the 
public ;  a  distinction  which  could  have  no 
foundation,  if  the  demerit  of  injustice  arose 
solely  from  its  hurting  the  public.  And 
every  man  is  conscious-of  a  specific  differ- 
ence between  the  resentment  he  feels  for  an 
injury  done  to  himself,  and  his  indignation 
against  a  wrong  done  to  the  public.     [427] 

I  think,  therefore,  it  Is  evident  that,  of 
the  ux  branches  of  justice  we  mentioned, 
four  are  natural,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being 
founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
antecedent  to  all  deeds  and  conventions  of 
society ;  so  that,  if  there  were  but  two  men 
npon  the  earth,  one  might  be  unjust  and 
injurious,  and  the  other  injured. 

But  does  Mr  Hume  maintain  the  con- 
trary ? 

To  this  question  I  answer,  That  bis  doc- 
trine seems  to  imply  it ;  but  I  hope  he  meant 
it  not. 

He  affirms,  in  general,  that  justice  is  not 
a  natural  virtue ;  that  it  derives  its  origin 
solely  from  public  utility ;  and  that  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
virtue,  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit 
He  mentions  no  particular  branch  of  just- 
ice as  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ; 
yet  justice,  in  common  language,  and  in  all 
the  writers  on  jurisprudence  I  am  acquainted 
with,  comprehends  the  four  branches  above 
mentioned.  His  doctrine,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  construction  of 
words,  extends  to  these  four,  as  well  as  to 
the  two  other  branches  of  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attend  to  his 
long  and  laboured  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it 
appears  evident  that  he  had  in  his  eye  only 
two  particular  branches  of  justice.  No 
nart  of  his  reasoning  applies  to  the  other 
four.  He  seems,  I  know  not  why,  to  have 
taken  up  a  confined  notion  of  justice,  and 
to  have  restricted  it  to  a  regard  to  property 
and  fidelity  in  contracts.  As  to  other 
branches  he  is  silent.  He  nowhere  says, 
that  it  is  not  naturally  criminal  to  rob  an 
innocent  man  of  his  life,  of  his  children,  of 
his  liberty,  or  of  his  reputation  ;  and  I  am 
apt  to  thiidc  hecnever  meant  it.     [428] 

The  only  philosopher  I  know  who  has 
had  the  assurance  to  maintain  this,  is  Mr 
Hobbes,  who  makes  the  state  of  nature  to 
be  a  state  of  war,  of  every  roan  against 
every  man ;  and  <xf  such  a  war  in  which 
every  man  has  a  right  to  do  and  to  acquire 
whatever  hii  power  can,  by  any  means,  ac- 
complish— that  is,  a  state  wherein  neither 
[427-4«9] 


right  nor  injury,  justice  nor  injustice,  can 
possibly  exist 

Mr  Hume  mentions  this  system  of 
Hobbes,  but  without  adopting  it,  though  he 
allows  it  the  authority  of  Cicero  in  its  favour. 

He  says,  in  a  note,  '*  This  fiction  of  a 
state  of  nature  as  a  state  of  war  was  not 
first  started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to  refute  an 
hypothesis  very  like  it,  in  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  books,  '  De  Republica.*  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  supposes  it  certain  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage," Ac — Pro  Sexlio,  §  42. 

The  passa^,  which  he  quotes  at  large 
from  one  of  Cicero*s  orations,  seems  to  me 
to  require  some  straining  to  make  it  tally 
with  the  system  of  Mr  Hobbes.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Mr  Hume  might  have  added,  That 
Cicero,  in  his  orations,  ^like  many  other 
pleaders,  sometimes  says  not  what  he  be- 
lieved, but  what  was  fit  to  support  the  cause 
of  his  client.  That  Cicero*8  opinion,  with 
regard  to  the  natural  obligation  of  justice, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  Mr  Hobbes, 
and  even  from  Mr  Hume*s,  is  very  well 
known.     [429] 

3.  As  Mr  Hume,  therefore,  has  said 
nothing  to  prove  the  four  branches  of  just- 
ice which  relate  to  the  innate  rights  of 
men,  to  be  artificial,  or  to  derive  their  ori- 
gin solely  from  public  utility,  I  proceed  to 
the  fifth  branch,  which  requires  us  not  to 
invade  another  man*s  property. 

The  right  of  property  is  not  innate,  but 
acquired.  It  is  not  grounded  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  «man  ;  but  upon  his  actions. 
Writers  on  jurisprudence  have  explained 
its  origin  in  a  manner  that  may  satisfy  every 
man  of  common  understanding. 

The  earth  is  given  to  men  in  common 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  by  the  bounty  of 
Heaven.  But,  to  divide  it,  and  appropriate 
one  part  of  its  produce  to  one,  another  part 
to  another,  must  be  the  work  of  men  who 
have  power  and  understanding  given  them* 
by  which  every  man  may  accommodate  him- 
self without  hurt  to  any  other. 

This  common  right  of  every  man  to  what 
the  earth  produces,  before  it  be  occupied 
and  apiHTopriated  by  others,  was,  by  ancient 
moralists,  very  properly  compared  to  the 
right  which  every  citizen  had  to  the  public 
theatre,  where  every  man  that  came  might 
occupy  an  empty  seat,  and  thereby  acquire 
a  right  to  it  while  the  entertainment  lasted , 
but  no  man  had  a  right  to  dispossess  an- 
other. 

The  earth  is  a  great  theatre,  furnished  by 
the  Almighty,  with  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness,  for  the  entertainment  and  employ* 
ment  of  all  mankind.  Here  every  man  has 
a  right  to  accommodate  himself  as  a  spec- 
tator, and  to  perform  his  part  as  an  actor, 
but  without  hurt  to  others.  ^ 
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He  who  doesso  isa  JQSt  man,  and  thereby 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  moral  approbi^ 
tion ;  and  he  who  not  only  does  no  hurt, 
but  employs  his  power  to  do  good,  is  a  good 
man,  and  is  thereby  entitled  to  a  higher  de- 
sree  of  moral  approbation.  But  he  who 
jostles  and  molests  his  neighbour,  who  de- 
priTos  him  of  any  accommodation  which 
his  industiy  has  provided  without  hurt  to 
others,  is  unjust,  and  a  proper  object  of 
resentment     [4301 

It  is  true,  thererore,  that  property  has  a 
beginning  from  the  actions  of  men,  occupy- 
ing, and,  perhaps,  improving  by  their  in- 
dustry, what  was  common  by  nature.  It  is 
true,  also,  that,  before  property  exists,  that 
branch  of  justice  and  injustice  which  re- 
gards property  cannot  exist.  But  it  is  also 
true,  that,  where  there  are  men,  there  will 
very  soon  bo  property  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and,  consequently,  there  will  be  that 
branch  of  justice  which  attends  property  as 
its  guardian. 

There  are  two  kinds  qf  property  which  we 
may  distinguish. 

The  Jirit  is  what  must  presently  be  eon^ 
sumed  to  sustain  life  ;  the  seoondy  which  is 
more  permanent,  is,  whtU  may  be  laid  up 
and  stored  for  the  supply  qf future  wants. 

Some  of  the  gifts  of  nature  must  be  used 
and  consumed  by  individuals  for  the  daily 
support  of  life ;  but  they  cannot  be  used 
till  they  be  occupied  and  appropriated.  If 
another  person  may,  without  injustice,  rob 
me  of  what  I  have  innocently  occupied  for 
present  subsistence,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  he  may,  wiUiout  in- 
justice, take  away  my  life. 

A  right  to  life  imphes  a  right  to  the  neces- 
sary^ means  of  life.  And  that  justice  whidi 
forbids  the  taking  awav  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  forbids  no  less  the  taking  from 
him  the  necessary  means  of  lifa  He  has 
the  same  right  to  defend  the  one  as  the 
other;  and  nature  inspires  him  with  the 
same  just  resentment  of  the  one  injury  as 
of  the  other.     [431] 

The  natural  right  of  liberty  implies  a 
right  to  such  innooent  labour  as  a  man 
chooses,  and  to  the  fruit  of  that  labour.  To 
kinder  another  man*s  innocent  labour,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  it^  is  an  injust- 
ice of  the  same  kind,  and  has  the  ssme 
effect,  as  to  put  him  in  fetters  or  in  prison, 
and  is  equally  a  just  object  of  resentment 

Thus  it  appears,  that  some  kind,  or  some 
degree,  of  property  must  exist  wherever 
men  exist,  and  that  the  right  to  such  pro- 
perty is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
natural  right  of  men  to  life  and  liberty. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  God 
has  made  man  a  sagacious  and  provident 
animal,  led  by  his  constitution  not  only  to 
occupy  and  use  what  nature  has  provided 
lor  the  supply  of  his  present  wants  and 


necessities,  but  to  foresee  future  wants,  and 
to  provide  for  them  \  and  that  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  his  funily,  his  friends,  and 
connections. 

He  therefore  acts  in  perfect  conformity 
to  his  nature,  when  he  stores,  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labour,  what  may  afterwards  be  use- 
ful to  himself  or  to  others ;  when  he  invents 
and  fikbricates  utensils  or  machines  by  which 
his  labour  may  be  facilitated,  and  its  pro- 
duce incressod ;  and  when,  by  exchanging 
with  his  fellow-men  commodities  or  lali^ur, 
he  accommodates  both  himself  and  them. 
These  are  the  natural  and  innocent  exer- 
tions of  that  understanding  wherewith  his 
Maker  has  endowed  him.  He  has  there- 
fore a  right  to  exercise  them,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  them.  Every  man  who  impedes 
him  in  making  such  exertions,  or  deprives 
him  of  the  frmt  of  them,  is  injurious  and 
unjust,  and  an  object  of  just  resentment 

Many  brute-animals  are  led  by  instinct 
to  provide  for  futurity,  and  to  defend  their 
storey  and  their  store-house,  against  all  in- 
vaders. There  seems  to  be  in  man,  before 
the  use  of  reason,  an  instinct  of  the  same 
kind.  When  reason  and  conscience  grow 
up,  they  approve  and  justify  this  provident 
care,  and  condenm,  as  unjust,  every  inva- 
sion of  others,  that  may  frustrate  it  [432] 

Two  instances  of  this  provident  sagacity 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  man :  I  mean  the 
invention  of  utensils  and  machines  for  facili- 
tating labour,  and  the  making  exchanges 
with  his  feEow-men  for  mutual  benefit  No 
tribe  of  men  has  been  found  so  rude  as  not 
to  practise  these  things  in  some  degree. 
And  I  know  no  tribe  of  brutes  that  was  ever 
observed  to  practise  them.  They  neither 
invent  nor  use  utensils  or  machines,  nor  do 
they  traffic  by  exchanges. 

From  these  observations,  I  ihmk  it  evi- 
dent that  man,  even  in  the  state  of  nature, 
by  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  may  ac- 
quire permanent  property,  or  what  we  call 
riehesy  by  which  his  own  and  his  fionily's 
wants  are  more  liberally  supplied,  and  his 
power  enlarged  to  requite  his  benefiketors^ 
to  relieve  objects  of  compassion,  to  make 
friendly  and  to  defend  his  property  against 
unjust  invaderSi  And  we  know  from  historv, 
tliat  men,  who  had  no  superior  on  earth, 
no  connection  with  any  puhUc  beyond  their 
own  family,  have  acqmred  property,  and 
had  distinct  notions  of  that  justice  and  in- 
justice of  which  it  is  the  object 

Every  man,  as  a  reasonable  ereature,  has 
a  r^ht  to  gratify  his  natural  and  innocent 
destres,  without  hurt  to  others*  No  desire 
is  more  natural,  or  more  reasonable,  than 
that  of  supplying  his  wants.  When  this  is 
done  without  hurt  to  any  man,  to  binder  or 
frustrate  his  innocent  labour,  is  an  unjust 
violation  of  his  natural  liberty.  Private 
utility  leads  a  man  to  desire  property,  and 
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to  labour  for  it ;  and  his  right  to  it  is  only 
»mht  to  labour  for  his  own  benefit  [433] 

TatA  pahlie  utility  is  the  sole  origin,  eyen 
of  that  branch  of  justice  which  resards  pro* 
pertj,  is  80  fiur  irom  being  true,  that,  when 
men  eonfederate  and  constitute  a  public, 
nnder  laws  and  goYemment,  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  his  property  is,  by  that 
eonfederation,  abridged  and  limited.  In  the 
Btate  of  nature  eyery  man's  property  was 
solely  at  his  own  disposal,  because  he  had 
no  superior.  In  ciyil  society  it  must  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  society.  He  gives 
up  to  the  public  part  of  that  right  which  he 
bad  in  the  state  of  nature,  as  the  price  of 
that  protection  and  security  which  he  re« 
ceiVes  from  civil  society.  In  the  state  of 
nature,  he  was  sole  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
and  had  right  to  defend  his  property,  his 
liberty,  and  life,  as  far  as  his  power  reached. 
In  the  state  of  civil  society,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  ike  judgment  of  the  society,  and  ac- 
quiesoe  in  its  sentence,  though  he  should 
conceive  it  to  be  unjust* 

What  was  said  alx>ve,  of  the  natural  right 
every  man  has  to  acquire  permanent  pro- 
perty, and  to  dispose  of  it,  must  be  under- 
stood with  this  conditioI^  That  no  other 
man  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  neceesaiy 
means  of  life.  The  right  of  an  innocent 
man  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  is,  in  its 
nature,  sujperior  to  that  which  the  rich  man 
has  to  his  riches,  even  though  they  be 
honestly  acquired.  The  use  of  riches,  or 
permanent  property,  is  to  supply  future  and 
casual  wants,  which  ought  to  yield  to  pre- 
sent and  certain  necessity. 

As,  in  a  fiunily,  justice  requires  that  the 
children  who  are  unable  to  labour,  and 
those  who,  by  sieknesB,  are  disabled,  ehould 
have  their  necessities  supplied  out  of  the 
common  stock,  so,  in  the  great  family  of 
God,  of  which  all  mankind  are  the  children, 
jnstiiBe^  I  think,  as  well  as  charity,  requires, 
that  the  necessities  of  those  who,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  are  disabled  from  sup- 
plying themselves,  should  be  suppUed  from 
what  might  otherwise  be  stored  for  future 
wants.    [434] 

From  this  it  appears,  That  the  right  of 
aequiring  and  that  of  disposing  of  property, 
may  be  subject  to  limitattons  and  restric- 
tk»ns,  even  m  the  state  of  nature,  and  much 
more  in  the  state  of  civil  society,  in  which 
the  public  has  what  writers  in  jurisprudence 
eall  an  tmingrU  dominion  over  the  property, 
as  well  as  over  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  as 
far  as  the  public  good  requires. 

If  these  principles  be  well  founded,  Mr 
Hume's  amments  to  prove  that  justice  is 
an  artillciaf  virtue,  or  that  itsi>ubfic  utility 
is  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit,  may  be 
easily  answered. 

He  supposes,  first,  a  state  in  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  such 
[433-4351 


)  of  external  goods,  that  everjrn 
ire  or  industoy,  finds  himself  ] 


abundance  ua  «!*»««»&  i^wua,  mu»»  otcvt  uuku, 
without  care  or  industoy,  finds  himself  pro- 
vided of  whatever  he  can  wish  or  desire.  It 
is  evident,  says  he,  that,  in  such  a  state^ 
the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice  would 
never  once  have  been  dreamed  of. 

It  may  be  observed,  first,  That  this  arsu- 
ment  applies  only  to  one  of  the  six  branches 
of  justice  before  mentioned.  The  other 
five  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it ;  and 
the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  this 
observation  applies  to  almost  all  his  argu- 
ments, so  that  it  needs  not  be  repeated. 

Seoondly,  All  that  this  argument  proves 
is.  That  a  state  of  -the  human  race  may  be 
conceived  wherein  no  property  exists,  and 
where,  of  consequence^  there  can  be  no 
exercise  of  that  branch  of  justice  which  re- 
spects property.  But  does  it  foUow  from 
this,  tlutt  where  property  exists,  and  must 
exist,  that  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  ? 

He  next  supposes  that  tiie  necessities  of 
the  human  race  contmuing  the  same  as  at 
present,  the  mind  is  so  enlaiged  with  friend- 
ship and  eenerosity,  that  every  man  feels  as 
much  tenderness  and  concern  for  the  interest 
of  every  man,  as  for  bis  own.  It  seems 
evident  he  says,  that  the  use  of  justice 
would  be  suspended  bv  such  an  extensive 
benevolence,  nor  would  the  divisions  and 
barriers  of  uroperty  and  obligation  have  ever 
been  thought  of.     [43d] 

I  answer.  The  conduct  which  thisextensive 
benevolence  leads  to,  is  either  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  justice,  or  it  is  not.  First,  If 
there  be  any  case  where  this  benevolence 
would  lead  us  todo  injustice,  die  use  of  just- 
ice is  net  suspended.  Its  obligation  is  super- 
ior to  that  of  benevolence ;  and,  to  shew  be- 
nevolence to  one,  at  the  expense  of  injustice 
to  another,  is  immoraL  i^eoond/jf.  Supposing 
no  such  case  could  happen,  the  use  of  just- 
ice would  not  be  suspended,  becaose  hj  it 
we  must  distinguish  good  offices  to  wmch 
we  had  a  right,  from  those  to  which  he 
had  no  right,  and  which  therefore  require 
a  return  of  gratitude.  Thirdly,  Suppos- 
ing the  use  of  justice  to  be  suspended,  as 
it  must  be  in  every  case  where  it  cannot 
be  exercised.  Will  it  follow,  that  its  obliga- 
tion is  suspended,  where  there  is  access  to 
exercise  it  ? 

A  third  supposition  is,  the  reverse  of  the 
first,  Thata  society  falls  into  extreme  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life :  The  question  is 
put,  Whether,  m  such  a  case,  an  equal  part- 
ition of  bread,  without  recard  to  private 
property,  thouf h  eflTected  by  power,  and 
even  by  violoioe,  would  be  regarded  as  eri* 
minal  and  injurious  ?  And  the  author  con- 
oeives  that  this  would  be  a  suspension  of 
the  strict  laws  of  justice. 

I  answer,- That  such  an  equal  partition 
as  Mr  Hume  mentions,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing oriminal  or  injuriousi,  that  justice  r^ 
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quires  it ;  and  sorely  that  cannot  be  a  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  justice  which  is  an 
act  of  justice.  All  that  the  strictest  justice 
requires  in  such  a  case,  is,  That  the  man 
whose  life  is  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  without  his  consent,  should 
indemnify  him  when  he  is  able.  His  case 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  debtor  who  is  insoly- 
eut,  without  any  fault  on  his  part  Justice 
requires  that  he  should  be  forborne  till  he  is 
able  to  pay.  It  is  strange  that  Mr  Hume 
should  think  that  an  action,  neither  crim- 
inal nor  injurious,  should  be  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  justice.  This  seems  to  me  a 
contradiction ;  for  Juttice  and  injury  are 
contradictory  terms.     [436] 

The  next  argument  is  thus  expressed  :-— 
"  When  any  man,  even  in  political  society, 
renders  himself,  by  crimes,  obnoxious  to 
the  public,  he  is  punished  in  his  goods  and 
person — that  is,  the  ordinary  rules  of  just- 
ice are,  with  regard  to  him,  suspended  for  a 
moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict 
on  him  what  otherwise  he  could  not  suffer 
without  wrong  or  injury," 

This  argument,  like  the  former,  refutes 
itself  For  that  an  action  should  be  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  of  justice,  and  at  the 
same  time  equitable,  seems  to  me  a  contra- 
diction. It  is  possible  that  equity  may  in- 
terfere with  the  letter  of  human  laws,  be- 
cause all  the  cases  that  may  fiOl  under  them, 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  but  that  equity  should 
interfere  with  justice  is  impossible.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr  Hume  should  think  that 
justice  requires  that  a  criminal  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  an  innocent 


Another  argument  is  taken  from  public 
war.  What  is  it,  says  he,  but  a  suspension 
of  justice  among  the  warring  parties  ?  The 
laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed  to  those 
of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated 
for  the  advanti^e  and  utility  of  that  parti- 
cular state  in  which  men  are  now  placed. 

I  answer,  when  war  is  undertaken  for  self- 
defence,  or  for  reparation  of  intolerable  in- 
juries, justice  authorizes  it.  The  Uws  of 
war,  which  have  been  described  by  many 
judicious  moralists,  are  all  drawn  from  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  equity ;  and  every- 
thing contrary  to  justice,  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war.  That  justice  which  prescribes 
.  one  rule  of  conduct  to  a  master,  another  to 
a  servant ;  one  to  a  parent,  another  to  a 
child — prescribes  also  one  rule  of  conduct 
towards  a  friend,  another  towards  an  enemy. 
I  do  not  understand  what  Mr  Hume  means 
by  the  advantape  and  utUiip  of  a  state  of 
war,  for  which  he  says  the  laws  of  war  are 
calculated,  and  succeed  to  those  of  justice 
and  equity.  I  know  no  laws  of  war  that 
are  not  calculated  for  iustice  and  equitv. 
[487]  ^ 

The  next  argwnent  is  this— Were  there  a 
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species  of  creatures  intermingled  with  men, 
which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of 
such  inferior  strength,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  that  they  were  incapable  of  all  re- 
mstance,  and  could  never,  upon  the  highest 
provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of 
their  resentment;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, I  think,  is,  that  we  should  be  bound, 
by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give  sentle 
usage  to  these  creatures,  but  Miould  not, 
properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint 
of  justice  with  regard  to  them,  nor  could 
they  possess  any  right  or  property,  exclu- 
sive of  such  arbitrary  lords. 

If  Mr  Hume  had  not  owned  this  senti- 
ment as  a  consequence  of  his  Theory  of 
Morals,  I  should  have  thought  it  very  un- 
charitable to  impute  it  to  him*  However, 
we  may  judge  of  the  Theory  by  its  avowed 
consequence.  For  there  cannot  be  better 
evidence  that  a  theory  of  morals,  or  of  any 
particular  virtue,  is  false,  than  when  it 
subverts  the  practical  rules  of  morals. 
This  defenceless  species  of  rational  crea- 
tures^ is  doomed  by  Mr  Hume  to  have  no 
rights.  Why?  Because  they  have  no 
power  to  defend  themselves.  Is  not  this 
to  say — ^That  right  has  its  origin  from 
power ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Mr  Hobbes.  And  to  illustrate  this  doc- 
trine, Mr  Hume  adds— That,  as  no  incon- 
venience ever  results  from  the  exercise  of 
a  power  so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the 
restraints  of  justice  and  property  being 
totally  useless,  could  never  have  place  in 
so  unequal  a  confederacy ;  and,  to  tne  same 
purpose,  he  says,  that  the  female  part  of 
our  own  species  owe  the  share  they  have 
in  the  rights  of  society,  to  the  power  which 
their  address  and  their  charms  give  them. 
If  this  be  sound  morals,  Mr  Hume's  Theory 
of  Justice  may  be  true.     [438] 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  though,  in 
other  fUcoBf  Mr  Hume  founds  the  obliga- 
tion of  justice  upon  its  utility  to  ourselves 
or  to  others,  it  is  here  founded  solely  upon 
utility  to  ourselves.  For  surely  to  be  treated 
with  justice  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
defenceless  species  he  here  supposes  to  ex- 
ist. But,  as  no  inconvenience  to  onrselves 
can  ever  result  from  our  treatment  of 
them,  he  concludes,  that  justice  would  be 
useless,  and  therefore  can  have  no  place. 
Mr  Hobbes  could  have  said  no  more. 

He  supposes,  in  the  hsi  place,  a  state 
of  human  nature  wherein  all  society  and 
intercourse  is  cut  off  between  man  and 
man.  It  is  evident,  he  says,  that  so  so- 
litary a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable 
of  justice  as  of  social  discourse  and  convers- 
ation. 

And  would  not  so  solitary  a  being  be  as 
incapable  of  friendship,  generosity,  and  com- 
passion, as  of  justice  ?  If  this  argument 
prove  justice  to  be  an  artificial  virtue,  it 
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will,  with  equal  force,  prove  every  social 
virtue  to  be  artificial* 

These  are  the  areuments  which  Mr  Hume 
has  advanced  in  his  "  Ehiquiry,'*  in  the 
first  part  of  a  long  section  upon  justice. 

In  the  second  part,  the  arguments  are 
not  so  clearly  distinguished,  nor  can  they 
be  easily  collected.  I  shall  offer  some  re- 
marks upon  what  seems  most  specious  in 
this  second  part. 

He  begins  with  observing^-'' That,  if 
we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which 
justice  is  directed  and  property  determined, 
they  present  us  with  Uie  same  conclusion. 
The  good  of  mankind  Is  the  only  object  of 
all  those  laws  and  regulations.'*     [439] 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  where  the  stress 
of  this  argument  Ues.  The  gotd  cf  man- 
kind is  the  object  of  all  the-  laws  and  regular 
tions  by  which  justice  is  directed  and  pro- 
perty determined  ;  thereforCy  justice  is  not  a 
natural  virtue^  but  has  its  origin  solely  from 
public  utility,  and  its  berwficinl  consequences 
are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit. 

Some  step  seems  to  be  wanting  to  connect 
the  anteoedent  proposition  with  the  conclu- 
sion, which,  I  think,  must  be  one  or  other 
of  these  two  propositions — first.  All.  the 
rules  of  justice  tend  to  public  utility  ;  or, 
secondly.  Public  utility  is  the  only  standard 
of  justieCf  from  which  alone  all  its  rules 
must  be  deduced. 

If  the  argument  be,  That  justice  must 
have  its  origin  solely  from  public  utility, 
because  all  its  rules  tend  to  public  utility,  I 
cannot  admit  the  consequence ;  nor  can  Mr 
Hume  admit  it  without  overturning  his  own  * 
system  ;  for  the  rules  of  benevolence  and 
humanity  do  all  tend  to  the  public  utility  ; 
and  vet,  in  his  system,  they  have  another 
foundation  in  human  nature;  so  likewise 
may  the  rules  of  justice. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  that  the' 
argument  is  to  be  taken  in  the  last  sense, 
That  public  utOtty  is  the  only  standard  of 
justice,  from  which  all  its  rules  must  be 
deduced ;  and  therefore  justice  has  its  origin 
solely  from  public  utility. 

This  seems  to  be  Mr  Hume*s  meaning, 
because,  in  What  follows,  he  observes,  That, 
in  order  to  establish  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  property,  we  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  situation  of  man ;  must  re- 
ject appearances  which  may  be  false  though 
specious;  and  must  search  for  those  rules 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  most  useful  and 
beneficial ;  and  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the 
established  rules  which  regard  property  are 
more  for  the  public  good  than  the  system, 
either  of  those  religious  fanatics  of  the  hist 
age  who  held  that  saints  only  should  in- 
herit the  earth,  or  of  those  political  fanatics 
who  claimed  an  equal  division  of  property. 

We  see  here,  as  before,  that,  though  Mr 
Hume*s  conclusion  respects  justice  in  gene- 
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ral,  his  argument  is  confined  to  one  branch 
of  justice— to  wit,  the  right  of  property ;  aud 
it  is  well  known  that,  to  conclude  from  a 
parttothowholeisnotgood  reasoning.  [440] 

Besides,  the  proposition  from  which  his 
conclusion  is  drawn  cannot  be  granted, 
either  with  reeard  to  property,  or  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  branches  of  justice. 

We  endeavoured  before  to  shew  that 
property,  though  not  an  innate  but  an  ac- 
quired right,  may  be  acquired  in  the  state 
of  nature,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  that  tiiis  right  has  not  its  origin 
from  human  laws,  made  for  the  public 
good,  though,  when  men  enter  into  political 
society,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  those  laws. 

If  there  were  but  two  men  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  of  ripe  faculties,  each  might 
have  his  own  property,  and  might  know  his 
right  to  defend  it,  and  his  obligation  not  to 
invade  the  property  of  the  other.  He  would 
have  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  reasoning 
from  public  good,  in  order  to  know  when  he 
was  injured,  either  in  his  property  or  in  any 
of  his  natural  rights,  or  to  know  what  rules 
of  justice  he  ought  to  observe  towards  his 
neighbour. 

The  simple  rule,  of  not  doing  to  his  neigh- 
bour what  he  would  think  wrong  to  bo  done 
to  himself,  would  lead  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  justice,  without  the  con- 
sideration of  public  good,  or  of  laws  and 
statutes  made  to  promote  it.     [441  ] 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  public  utility 
is  the  only  standard  of  justice,  and  that  the 
rules  of  justice  can  be  deduced  only  from 
their  public  utility. 

Aristides,  and  the  people  of  Athens,  had 
surely  another  notion  of  justice,  when  he 
pronounced  the  counsel  of  Themistocles, 
which  was  communicated  to  him  only,  to 
be  highly  useful,  but  unjust ;  and  the  aa- 
sembly,  upon  this  authority,  rejected  the 
proposal  unheard.  *  These  honest  citizens, 
though  subject  to  no  laws  but  of  their  own 
making,  fiur  from  making  utility  the  stand- 
ard of  justice,  made  justice  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  utility. 

<<  Whatis  a  man* s  property  $  Anything 
which  it  is  lawful  for  hun,  and  for  him  alone, 
to  use.  BiU  what  rule  have  we  by  which 
we  ean  distinguish  these  objects  9  H ere  we 
must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs, 
precedents^  analogies,  &c** 

Does  not  this  imply  that,  in  the  state  of 
nature,  there  can  bo  no  distinction  of  pro- 
perty ?  If  so,  Mr  Hume's  state  of  nature 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Mr  Hobbee. 

It  is  true  that,  when  men  become  mem- 
bers of  a  political  society,  they  subject  their 

*  Had  tb«y  bewd  It,  th«r«  would  not  prolMbly 
hsTe  been  found  the  tune  unanimity.  The  rejection 
ofa-  vague  ebttraction  la  very  dlArent  from  thai  of 
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property,  as  well  as  themflelyee,  to  the  laws, 
and  moBt  either  acquiesoe  in  what  the  laws 
determine,  or  leare  the  society.  But  just- 
ioe,  and  evea  that  partienlar  branch  of  it 
which  oar  anthor  always  supposes  to  be  the 
Whole,  is  antecedent  to  political  societies 
and  to  their  laws ;  and  the  intention  of  these 
laws  is,  to  be  the  gnardians  of  jostioe,  and 
to  redz«ss  injuries. 

As  all  the  woria  of  men  are  imperfect, 
human  laws  may  be  unjust ;  which  could 
never  be,  if  justice  had  its  orisin  ftmn  law, 
asthe  author  seems  here  to  insmuate.  [442] 

Justice  requires  that  a  member  of  a 
state  should  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
when  they  require  nothing  unjust  or  fan- 
pious.  There  may,  therefore,  be  statutory 
rights  and  statutory  crimes.  A  statute 
may  create  a  right  which  did  not  before  exist, 
or  make  that  to  be  criminal  which  was  not 
so  before.  But  this  could  never  be,  if 
there  were  not  an  antecedent  obligation 
iipon  the  subjects  to  obey  the  statutes.  In 
like  manner,  the  command  of  a  master  may 
make  that  to  be  the  servant's  duty  which, 
before,  was  not  his  duty,  and  the  servant 
may  be  chargeable  with  injustice  if  he  dis- 
obeys, because  he  was  under  an  antecedent 
obligation  to  obey  his  master  in  lawful 
thinsB. 

We  grant,  therefore,  that  particular  laws 
mav  direct  justice  and  determine  property, 
and  sometimes  even  upon  verv  shght  rea- 
sons and  analoffies,  or  even  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  it  is  better  that  such  a  point 
should  be  determined  by  law  than  that  it 
should  be  left  a  dubious  subject  of  conten- 
tion. But  this,  far  from  presenting  us  with 
the  conclusion  which  the  author  would 
establish,  presents  us  with  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. For  all  these  particular  laws  and 
statutes  derive  their  whole  obligation  and 
force  from  a  general  rule  of  justice  antece- 
dent to  them-.to  wit.  That  subjects  ought 
to  obey  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  author  compares  the  rules  of  justice 
with  the  most  frivolous  superstitions,  and 
can  find  no  foundation  for  moral  sentiment 
in  the  one  more  than  in  the  other,  except- 
ine  that  justice  is  requisite  to  the  weU-being 
and  existence  of  society. 

It  is  veiy  true  that,  if  we  examine  mine 
and  ihine  by  the  senses  of  tight,  imell,  or 
touch,  or  scrutinize  them  by  the  sciences  of 
medicine,  oA^mwIry,  or  pAyrics,  we  perceive 
no  diffsrence.  But  the  reason  is,  that  none 
of  these  senses  or  sciences  are  the  judges 
of  right  or  wrong,  or  caneive  any  conception 
of  them  any  more  than  the  ear  of  colour,  or 
the  eye  of  sound.  Every  man  of  common 
understanding,  and  every  savage,  when  he 
iqyplies  his  moral  faculty  to  those  objects, 
perceives  a  difference  as  clearly  as  he  per- 
ceives day-light  When  that  sense  or  fii- 
cidty  is  not  consulted,  in  vain  do  we  con- 


sult every  other,  in  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong.     [443] 

To  perceive  that  justice  tends  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  would  lay  no  moral  obligi^on 
upon  us  to  be  lust,  unless  we  be  conscious 
of  a  moral  ohhntion  to  do  what  tends  to 
the  good  of  mankind.  If  such  a  moral  obli- 
gation be  admitted,  why  may  we  not  admit  a 
Aionger  obligation  to  do  injury  to  no  man  ? 
The  ust  obligation  is  as  easOy  conceived  as 
the  first,  and  there  is  as  dear  evidence  of 
its  existence  in  human  nature. 

The  last  argument  is  a  dilemma,  and  is 
thus  expressed:— .'* The  dUemma  seems 
obvious.  As  justice  evidentiy  tends  to  pro- 
mote public  utility,  and  to  support  civil 
society,  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  either 
derived  from  our  reflecting  on  that  tend- 
ency, or,  like  hunger,  tiiimt,  and  other  ap- 
petitesi  resentment,  love  of  life,  attachment 
to  offspring,  and  other  passions,  arises  from 
a  simple  original  instinct  in  the  human 
breast,  which  nature  has  imphmted  for  like 
salutary  punKwes.  If  the  latter  be  the  ease^ 
it  follows.  That  property,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  justice,  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
simple  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascer- 
tained by  any  argument  or  reflection.  Bus 
who  is  there  Uiat  ever  heard  of  such  an 
instinct,"  &c 

I  doubt  not  but  Mr  Hume  has  heard  of 
a  principle  called  conscience,  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 
Whether  he  will  call  it  a  simple  original 
instinct  I  know  not,  as  he  gives  that  name 
to  all  our  appetites,  and  to  all  our  passions.' 
From  this  principle,  I  think,  we  derive  the 
sentiment  of  justice.     [444] 

As  the  eye  not  only  sives  us  the  concep- 
tion of  colours,  but  mutes  us  perceive  one 
body  to  have  one  colour,  and  another  body 
another;  and  as  our  reason  not  only  gives 
us  the  conception  of  true  and  false,  but 
makes  us  perceive  one  proposition  to  be 
true  and  another  to  bo  fiuae ;  so  our  con- 
science, or  moral  fkenlty,  not  only  gives  us 
the  conception  of  honest  and  dishonest, 
but  makes  us  perceive  one  kind  of  conduct 
to  be  honest,  another  to  be  dishonest.  By 
this  faculty  we  perceive  a  merit  in  honest 
conduct,  and  a  demerit  in  dishonest,  with« 
out  regard  to  public  utility. 

That  these  sentiments  are  not  the  effect 
of  education  or  of  acquire  habits,  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  conclude  as  that  our 
perception  of  what  is  true  and  what  ialse,  is 
not  the  effect  of  education  or  of  acquired 
habits.  There  have  been  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  tiiat  there  is  no  ground  to 
assent  to  any  one  proposition  rather  than 
itB  contrary ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
man  who  had  the  effrontery  to  profess  him- 
self to  be  under  no  obligation  of  honour  or 
honesty,  of  truth  or  justice,  in  his  dealings 
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Nor  does  this  fiieolty  of  eonacience  re- 
quire innaie  ideat  of  properiff^  and  qf  the 
various  ways  qf  aoqtnring  and  tran^errinff 
U,  or  innate  ideas  of  Icings  and  senators^  of 
'prmUurs^  and  ehtmeeUorSy  and  juries,  any 
more  than  the  fMsolty  of  seemg  requires  in- 
nate ideas  of  ooioors,  or  than  the  fiMulty  of 
reasoning  requires  innate  ideas  off  cones, 
c/lindersy  and  spheres.    [446] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THB  NATURB  AND  OBLIGATION  OP  A 
OONTRACT. 

Thb  obligation  of  Contracts  and  Promises 
is  a  matter  so  sacred,  and  of  such  oonse- 
qnenoe  to  human  society,  that  speculations 
whiob  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  that  obli- 
gation, and  to  perplex  men's  notions  on  a 
subject  so  plain  and  so  important,  ought  to 
meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  honest 


Some  such  speeulations,  I  thmk,  we  have 
in  the  third  volume  of  Mr  Hume's  <*  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,'*  and  in  his  ''  En- 
quiiy  into  the  Principles  of  Morals  ;**  and 
my  design  in  this  chapter  is,  to  ofifer  some 
ofaserrations  on  the  nature  of  a  contract  or 
promise,  and  on  two  passages  of  that  anther 
on  this  subject. 

I  am  fitf  CnKU  saying  or  thinking  that 
Mr  Hume  meant  to  wMken  men's  obliga^ 
tions  to  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that  he 
had  not  a  sense  of  these  obligations  himselt 
It  is  not  the  man  I  impeach,  but  his  writ- 
ings. Let  us  thmk  of  the  first  as  charitably 
as  we  can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  im- 
port and  tendency  of  the  last. 

Although  the  nature  of  a  contrset  and  of 
a  promise  is  perfectly  understood  by  all  men 
of  common  understanding ;  yet,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  mind  signified  by 
these  words,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to 
Judge  of  the  metaphysical  subtilties  which 
haye  been  raised  about  them.  A  promise 
and  a  contract  differ  so  little  in  what  con- 
cerns the  present  disquisition,  that  the  same 
reasoning  (as  Mr  Hume  justly  obserres) 
extends  to  both.  In  a  promise,  one  party 
only  comes  under  the  obligation,  the  other 
acquires  a  right  to  the  prestation  promised. 
But  we  give  the  name  of  a  contract  to  a 
transaction  in  which  each  party  comes  under 
an  obligation  to  the  other,  and  each  recipro- 
cally acquires  a  right  to  what  is  prosused 
by  the  other.     [446] 

The  Latin  word  Pactum  seems  to  extend 
to  both ;  and  the  definition  given  of  it  in 
the  Civil  Law,  and  borrowed  from  Ulpian, 
is,  Duotum  pluriumve  in  idem  plaoitum 
consensus.  Titius,  a  modem  Civilian,  has 
endeavoured  to  make  Uiis  definition  more 
complete,  by  adding  the  words,  obligationis 
[445-447] 


lieit^  constituendds  vel  toUenda  causa  datus. 
With  this  addition,  the  definition  is,  tliat 
a  Contract  is  the  consent  qf  two  or  more  per^ 
sons  in  the  same  thinly  given  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  constituting  or  dissolving  lavefuUy 
some  obligation. 

This  definition  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any 
other  that  can  be  given;  yet,  I  beUeve, 
every  man  will  acknowledge  that  it  gives 
him  no  clearer  or  more  distmct  notion  of  a 
contract  than  he  had  before.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  strictly  logical  definition,  I  be- 
lieve some  objections  might  be  made  to  it ; 
but  I  forbear  to  mention  them,  because  I 
believe  that  similar  objections  might  be  made 
to  any  definition  off  a  contract  that  can  be 
given. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
notion  of  a  contract  is  not  perfectly  dear 
in  s^«<7  nian  come  to  years  of  understand- 
ing. For  this  is«  common  to  many  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  that,  ahhourii  we  under- 
stand them  perfectly,  and  are  in  no  danger 
of  confounding  them  with  anything  elM ; 
yet  we  cannot  define  them  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  by  a  genus  and  a  specific  dif- 
ference. And  when  we  attempt  it,  we 
rather  daricen  than  give  light  to  them. 

Is  there  anything  more  distinctly  under- 
stood by  all  men,  ttian  what  it  is  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  remember,  to  judge  ?  Yet  it  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  define 
these  operatk>ns  according  to  the  rules  of 
logical  definition.  But  it  is  not  more  diffi- 
ciOt  than  it  is  useless.     [447] 

Sometimes  philosophers  attempt  to  de- 
fine them ;  but,  if  we  examine  their  defin- 
itions, we  shall  find  that  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  giving  one  synonymous  word  for 
another,  and  commonly  a  worse  for  a  better. 
So,  when  we  define  a  contract,  by  caUins  it 
a  consent,  a  convention,  an  agx^ement,  what 
is  this  but  giving  a  synonymous  word  for  it, 
and  a  word  that  is  neither  more  expressiye 
nor  better  understood  ? 

One  bov  has  a  top,  another  a  scourge ; 
says  the  first  to  the  other.  If  you  will  lend 
me  your  scourge  as  long  as  I  can  keep  up 
my  top  with  i^  you  shafi  next  have  the  top 
as  long  as  you  can  keep  it  up.  Agreed, 
says  the  other.  This  is  a  contract  penectly 
understood  by  both  parties,  though  they 
never  heard  of  the  definition  given  by 
Ulpian  or  by  Titus.  And  each  of  them 
knows  that  he  is  injured  if  the  other  breaks 
the  bargain,  and  that  he  does  wrong  if  he 
breaks  it  himself. 

The  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Solitary  and 
the  SociaL  As  promises  and  contracts  be- 
long to  the  last  class,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  this  division. 

1  call  those  operations  M)/i/ary  which  may 
be  performed  by  a  man  in  solitude,  without 
intercourse  with  any  other  intelligent  being. 
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I  call  those  operatioiifl  sociai  which  neces- 
sarily imply  social  interooarse  with  some 
other  intelligent  being  who  bears  a  part  in 
them.     [448] 

A  man  may  see,  and  hear,  and  remember, 
and  judge,  and  reason ;  he  may  deliberate 
and  form  purposes,  and  execute  them,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  intelligent 
being.  They  are  solitary  acts.  But,  when 
he  asks  a  question  for  information,  when  he 
testifies  a  fact,  when  he  gives  a  command  to 
his  servant,  when  he  miakes  a  promise,  or 
enters  into  a  contract,  these  are  social  acts 
of  mind,  and  can  have  no  existence  without 
the  intervention  of  some  other  intelligent 
being,  who  acts  a  part  in  them.  Between 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  for  want 
of  a  more  proper  name,  I  have  called  soli' 
iary,  and  those  I  have  called  social,  there 
is  this  very  remarkable  distinction,  that,  in 
the  solitary,  the  expression  of  them  bywords, 
or  any  other  sensible  sign,  is  accidental. 
They  may  exist,  and  be  complete,  without 
being  expressed,  without  being  known  to 
any  other  person.  But,  in  the  social  opera- 
tions, the  expression  is  essential  They 
cannot  exist  without  being  expressed  by 
words  or  signs,  and  known  to  the  other 
party. 

If  nature  had  not  made  man  capable  of 
such  social  operations  of  mind,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  language  to  express 
them,  he  might  think,  and  reason,  and  de- 
liberate, and  will ;  he  might  have  desires 
and  aversions,  joy  and  sorrow ;  in  a  word, 
he  might  exert  all  those  operations  of  mind 
which  the  writers  in  logic  and  pneumatology 
have  so  copiously  described;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  still  be  a  solitary  being, 
even  when  in  a  crowd  ;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  put  a  question,  or  give  a 
command,  to  ask  a  favour,  or  testify  a  fact, 
to  make  a  promise,  or  a  bargain. 

I  take  it  to  be  the  common  opinion  of 
philosophers.  That  the  social  operations  of 
the  human  mind  are  not  specifically  diffeS 
ent  from  the  solitary,  and  that  they  are 
only  various  modifications  or  compositions 
of  our  solitary  operations,  and  may  be  re- 
solved into  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that,  in 
enumerating  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  solitary  only  are  mentioned,  and  no 
notice  at  all  taken  of  the  social,  though  they 
are  familiar  to  every  man,  and  have  names 
in  all  languages.    [449] 

I  apprehend,  however,  it  will  be  fonnd 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
resolve  our  social  operations  into  any  modi- 
fication or  composition  of  the  solitary ;  and 
that  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  prove  as 
ineffectual  as  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  resolve  all  our  social  affections  into 
the  selfish.  The  social  operations  appear 
to  be  aa  simple  in  their  nature  as  the  soli- 


taiy.  They  are  found  in  every  individual 
of  the  species,  even  before  the  use  of  rea- 
son. 

The  power  which  man  lias  of  holding  so- 
cial intercourse  with  his  kind,  by  asking 
and  refusing,  threatening  and  supplicating, 
commanding  and  obeying,  testifying  and 
promising,  must  either  be  a  distinct  faculty 
given  by  our  Maker,  and  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, like  the  powers  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, or  it  must  be  a  human  invention.  If 
men  have  invented  this  art  of  social  inter- 
course, it  must  follow,  that  every  individual 
of  the  species  must  have  invented  it  for 
himself.  It  cannot  be  taught ;  for,  though, 
when  once  carried  to  a  certain  pitch,  it  may 
be  improved  by  teaching ;  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble it  can  begin  in  that  way,  because  all 
teaching  supposes  a  social  intercourse  and 
language  alxvady  established  between  the 
teacher  and  the  learner.  This  intercourse 
must,  from  the  very  first,  be  carried  on  by 
sensible  signs ;.  for  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  can  be  discovered  in  no  other  way.  I 
think  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  this  inter- 
course, in  its  beginning  at  least,  must  be 
carried  on  by  natural  signs,  whose  meanins 
is  understood  by  both  parties,  previous  to  au 
compact  or  agreement.  For  there  can  be 
no  compact  without  signs,  nor  without  so- 
cial intercourse. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  social 
intercourse  of  mankind,  consisting  of  those 
social  operations  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  the  exerdse  of  a  faculty  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  no 
less  than  the  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing. 
And  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  this  inter- 
course, God  has  given  to  man  a  natural 
language,  by  which  his  social  operations  are 
expressed,  and  without  which,  the  artificial 
languages  of  articulate  sounds,  and  of  writ- 
ing, could  never  have  been  invented  by  hu- 
man artw     [4dO] 

The  signs  in  this  natural  language  are 
looks,  changes  of  the  features,  m^ulations 
of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body.  All 
men  understand  this  language  without  in- 
struction, and  all  men  can  use  it  in  some 
degree.  But  they  are  most  expert  in  it 
who  use  it  most.  It  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  language  of  savages,  and  therefore  they 
are  more  expert  in  the  use  of  natural  signs 
than  the  civilized 

The  language  of  dumb  persons  is  mostlv 
formed  of  natural  signs ;  and  they  are  all 
great  adepts  in  this  language  of  nature. 
All  that  we  call  action  and  pronunciation, 
in  the  most  perfect  orator,  and  the  most 
admired  actor,  is  nothing  else  but  superadd- 
ing the  language  of  nature  to  ^e  language 
of  articulate  sounds.  The  pantomimes 
among  the  Romans  carried  it  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  For  they  could  act 
put*  of  c«nedi«ij|^^^jtpgedie8^i^^b- 
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show,  80  as  to  be  underetood,  not  only  by 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  this  enter- 
tainment, but  by  aU  the  strangers  that 
came  to  Rome,  £rom  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth. 

For  it  may  be  obserred  of  this  natural 
language,  (and  nothing  more  clearly  de- 
monstrates it  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution,) that,  although  it  require  practice 
and  study  to  enable  a  man  to  express  his 
sentiments  by  it  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner; yet  it  requires  neither  study  nor  prac- 
tice in  the  spectator  to  understand  it.  The 
knowledge  of  it  was  before  hitent  in  the 
mind,  and  we  no  sooner  see  it  than  we  im- 
mediately recognise  it,  as  we  do  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  we  had  long  forgot,  and  could 
not  have  described ;  but  no  sooner  do  we 
see  him,  than  we  know  for  certain  that  he 
is  the  very  man.     [451] 

This  knowledge,  in  all  mankind,  of  the 
natural  signs  of  men*s  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, is  indeed  so  like  to  reminiscence 
that  it  seems  to  have  led  Plato  to  conceive 
all  human  knowledge  to  be  of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  by  reasoning  that  all  mankind 
know  that  an  open  countenance  and  a 
placid  eye  is  a  sign  of  amity  ;  that  a  con- 
tracted brow  and  a  fierce  look  is  the  sign 
of  anger.  It  is  not  from  reason  that  we 
l^m  to  know  the  natural  signs  of  consent- 
ing and  refusing,  of  affirming  and  denying, 
of  threatening  and  supplicating. 

No  man  can  perceive  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  signs  of  such  opera- 
tions, and  the  things  signified  by  them. 
But  we  are  so  formed  by  the  Author  of  our 
nature,  that  the  operations  themselves  be- 
come visible,  as  it  were,  by  their  natural 
signs.  This  knowledge  resembles  reminis- 
cence, in  this  respect,  that  it  is  immediate. 
We  form  the  conclusion  with  great  assur- 
ance, without  knowing  any  premises  from 
which  it  may  be  drawn  by  reasoning. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  inquiry,  to  consider, 
more  particularly,  in  what  degree  Uie  social 
intercourse  is  natural,  and  a  part  of  our 
constitution;  how  far  it  is  of  human  inven« 
tion. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  in- 
tercourse of  human  minds,  by  which  their 
thoughts  and  senthnents  are  exchanged, 
and  their  souls  mingle  together,  as  it  were,  is 
common  to  the  whole  species  from  infancy. 

Like  our  other  powers,  its  first  beginnings 
are  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  But 
it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  we  can  perceive 
some  communication  of  sentiments  between 
the  nurse  and  her  nursling,  before  it  is  a 
month  old.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that,  if 
both  had  grown  out  of  the  earth,  and  had 
never  seen  another  human  face,  they  would 
be  able  in  a  few  years  to  oonyerse  together. 
[462] 
[451-453] 


There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  some  degree 
of  social  intercourse  among  brute-animals, 
and  between  some  of  them  and  man.  A 
dog  exults  in  the  caresses  of -his  master, 
and  is  humbled  at  his  displeasure.  But 
there  are  two  operations  of  the  social  kind, 
of  which  the  brute-animals  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether incapable.  They  can  neither  plight 
their  veracity  by  testimony,  nor  their  fide- 
lity by  any  engagement  or  promise.  If 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  these 
operations,  they  would  have  had  a  language 
to  express  them  by,  as  man  has :  But  of 
this  we  see  no  appearance. 

A  fox  is  said  to  use  stratagems,  but  he 
cannot  lie ;  because  he  cannot  give  his  test- 
imony, or  plight  .his  veracity.  A  dog  is 
said  to  be  faithful  to  his  master;  but  no 
more  is  meant  but  that  he  is  affectionat«, 
for  he  never  came  under  any  engagement. 
I  see  no  evidence  that  any  brute-animal  is 
capable  of  either  giving  testimony,  or  mak- 
ing a  promise. 

A  dumb  man  caimot  speak  any  more 
than  a  fox  or  a  dog ;  but  he  can  give  his 
testimony  by  signs  as  early  in  life  as  other 
men  can  do  by  words.  He  knows  what  a 
lie  is  as  early  as  other  men,  and  hates  it  as 
much.  He  can  plight  his  faith,  and  is  sen- 
sible of  the  obligation  of  a  promise  or  con- 
tract. 

It  is  therefore  a  prerogative  of  man,  that 
he  can  communicate  his  knowledge  of  facts 
by  testimony,  and  enter  into  ensagements 
by  promise  or  contract.  God  has  given 
him  these  powers  by  a  part  of  his  constitu- 
tion, which  distinguishes  him  from  all  brute- 
animals.  And  whether  they  are  original 
powers,  or  resolvable  into  other  original 
powers,  it  is  evident  that  they  spring  up  in 
the  human  mind  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  are  found  in  every  individual  of  the 
species,  whether  savage  or  civilized. 

These  prerogative  powers  of  man,  like  all 
his  other  powers,  must  be  given  for  some 
end,  and  for  a  good  end.  And  if  we  con- 
sider a  little  farther  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitation,  we  diall  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
nature  in  the  structure  of  it,  and  discover 
clearly  our  duty  in  consequence  of  it.  [463] 

It  is  evident,  in  the  firzt  place,  that,  if  no 
credit  was  given  to  testimony,  if  there  was 
no  reliance  upon  promises,  they  would 
answer  no  end  at  all,  not  even  that  of  de- 
ceiving. 

Secondly,  Supposing  men  disposed  by 
some  principle  in  theur  nature  to  rely  on 
declarations  and  promises ;  yet,  if  men  found 
in  experience  that  there  was  no  fidelity  on 
the  other  part  in  making  and  in  keeping 
them,  no  man  of  common  understanding 
would  trust  to  them,  and  so  they  would  be- 
come useless. 

Hence    it  fWmzM^iJ^l&* 
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power  of  giving  testimony,  and  of  promiaing, 
can  answer  no  end  in  society,  nnless  there 
be  a  conuderable  degree,  both  of  fidelity 
on  the  one  part,  and  of  trost  on  the  other. 
These  two  must  stand  or  faXL  tog^er,  and 
one  of  them  cannot  possibly  subsist  without 
the  other. 

F<narthfyy  It  maybe  obserred  that  fidelity 
in  declarations  and  promises,  and  its  coun- 
terpart, trust  and  reliance  upon  them,  form 
a  system  of  social  intercourse^  the  most 
amiable,  the  most  usefbl,  that  can  be  among 
men.  Without  fidelity  and  trust,  there  can 
be  no  humansootety.  There  noTor  was  a  so- 
ciety, even  of  saTages--nay,  eyen  of  robbers 
or  pirates—in  which  there  was  not  ik  great 
decree  of  veracitv  and  of  fidelity  among 
ihemselyes.  Without  it  man  woidd  be  the 
most  dissocial  animal  that  God  has  made. 
His  state  would  be  in  reality  what  Hobbes 
conceived  the  state  of  nature  to  be— a  state 
of  war  of  every  man  against  eveiy  man ; 
nor  could  this  war  ever  terminate  in  peace. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  fifth  ph^e, 
that  man  Is  evidently  made  for  livinff  in 
society.  His  social-  affections  shew  this  as 
evidently  as  that  the  eye  was  made  for  see- 
ing. His  social  operations,  particularly 
those  of  testifying  and  promising,  make  it 
no  less  evident.    [464} 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that, 
if  no  provision  were  made  by  nature,  to  en- 
gage men  to  fidelity  in  declarations  and 
promises,  human  nature  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction to  itself,  made  for  an  end,  jet 
without  the  necessary  means  of  attaining  it. 
As  if  the  i^ecies  had  been  furnished  with 
good  eyes,  but  without  the  power  of  open- 
ing their  eyelids.  There  are  no  blunders 
of  this  Idnd  in  the  works  of  God.  Where- 
ever  there  is  an  end  intended,  the  means 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  attainment  of 
it ;  and  so  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  case  be- 
fore us- 

For  we  see  that  children,  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  of  understandioj;  declarations 
and  promises,  are  led  by  their  constitution 
to  rely  upon  them.  They  are  no  leas  led 
by  constitution  to  veracity  and  candour,  on 
their  own  part  Nor  do  they  ever  deviate 
from  this  road  of  truth  and  sincerity,  until 
eorrupted  b  v  bad  example  and  bad  company. 
This  dispoation  to  sincerity  in  themselves, 
and  to  give  credit  to  others,  whether  we  call 
it  ituHnetf  or  whatever  name  we  give  it, 
must  be  conudered  as  the  effect  of  their 
oonstitution. 

So  that  the  things  essential  to  human 
society— I  mean  goml  fiuth  on  the  one  part, 
and  trust  on  theo&er— are  formed  by  nature 
in  the  minds  of  children,  before  they  are 
capabeo  of  knowine  their  utility,  or  being 
influlened  by  considerations  either  of  duty 
or  interest. 

When  we  grow  up  so  fSu  as  to  have  the 


conception  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  con- 
duct, the  turpitude  of  lying,  falsehood,  and 
dishonesty,  is  discerned,  not  by  any  train 
of  reasonmg,  but  by  an  immediate  percep- 
tion. For  we  see  that  every  man  disap- 
proves it  in  others,  even  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  it  in  themselves. 

Every  man  thinks  himself  injured  and  ill 
used,  and  feels  resentment,  when  he  is  im- 
posed upon  by  it^  Every  man  takes  it  as  a 
reproach  when  falsehood  is  imputed  to  him. 
These  are  the  clearest  evidenceflL  that  idl 
men  disapprove  of  fiUsehood,  when  their 
judgment  is  not  biassed    [455] 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  has  been 

S'ven  of  any  nation  so  rude  as  not  to  have 
ese  sentiments*  It  is  certain  that  dumb 
people  have  them,  and  discover  them  about 
the  same  period  cdT  life  in  which  they  ap- 
pear in  those  who  speak.  And  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  thoueht,  that  dumb  persons,  at 
that  time  of  life,  have  had  as  little  ad- 
vantage, with  regard  to  morals,  from  their 
education,  as  the  greatest  savages. 

Every  man,  come  to  years  of  reflection, 
when  he  pledges  his  veracity  or  fidelitv, 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be  credited,  and  Is 
affironted  if  he  is  not  But  there  cannot  be 
a  shadow  of  right  to  be  credited,  unless 
there  be  an  obligation  to  good  faitii.  For 
right  on  one  luwd,  necessarily  implies  ob- 
ligation on  the  other. 

When  we  see  that,  in  the  most  savage 
state  that  ever  was  known  of  the  human 
race,  men  have  always  lived  in  sodeties 
ereater  or  less,  this  of  itself  is  a  proof  from 
fact,  that  they  have  had  that  sense  of  their 
obligation  to  fidelity  without  which  no 
human  society  can  subsist. 

From  these  observations,  I  think,  it  ap- 
pears very  evident,  that,  as  fidelity  on  one 
part,  and  trust  on  the  other,  are  essential 
to  that  intercourse  of  men  which  we  call 
human  society ;  so  the  Author  of  our  nature 
has  made  wise  provision  for  perpetuating 
them  among  men,  in  that  degree  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  human  society,  in  all  the  different 
periods  of  human  life,  and  in  all  the  stages 
of  human  improvement  and  degeneracy. 

In  early  years,  we  have  an  innate  dis- 
position to  them.  In  riper  years,  we  feel 
our  obligation  to  fidelity  as  much  as  to  any 
moral  duty  whatsoever.     [456] 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  col- 
lateral inducements  to  this  virtue,  from 
considerations  of  prudence,  which  are  obvi- 
ous to  every  man  that  reflects.  Such  as, 
that  it  creates  trust,  the  most  effectual 
en^ne  of  human  power ;  that  it  requires  no 
artifice  or  conoeiUment;  dreads  no  detec- 
tion; that  it  inspires  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  is  the  natural  ally  of  every 
virtue ;  so  that  there  is  no  virtue  whatso- 
ever, to  which  our  natural  obligation  ap- 
pears more  strong  or  more  apparent. 

[454-456] 
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An  obeerration  or  two,  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  a  contract,  will  be  sralcient 
for  the  present  purpooe. 

It  Is  obTious  that  the  prestation  pro- 
mised must  be  understood  by  both  parties. 
One  party  engaees  to  do  such  a  thing,  an- 
otiier  accepts  of  this  ensagement:  An  en- 
gagement to  do,  one  dote  not  know  what, 
can  neither  be  made  nor  accepted.  It  is  no 
less  obTions,  that  a  contract  is  a  vohmtary 
iiansaetion. 

Bat  i#  ooriit  to  be  observed,  that  the 
wDl,  which  u  essential  to  a  contract,  is 
only  a  will  to  engage,  or  to  become  bound. 
We  most  beware  of  confounding  this  will 
with  a  win  to  perf(»m  what  we  haye  en- 
gaged. The  last  can  signi^  nothing  else 
than  an  intention  and  fixed  purpose  to  do 
what  we  hare  engaged  to  do.  The  will  to 
become  bound,  and  to  confer  a  right  upon 
the  other  party,  is  indeed  the  yeiy  essence 
of  a  contract ;  but  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
our  engagement,  is  no  part  of  the  contract 
at  all 

A  purpose  is  a  solitary  act  of  mind,  which 
lays  no  obligation  on  the  person,  nor  con- 
Ins  any  xi^t  on  another.  A  fraudulent 
person  may  contract  with  a  fixed  purpose 
of  not  performing  his  engagement  But 
this  purpose  makes  no  change  with  regard 
to  his  obligation.  He  is  as  mudi  bound  as 
the  honest  man,  who  contracts  with  a  fixed 
purpose  of  performing.     [467] 

As  the  contract  is  binding  without  any 
regard  to  the  purpose,  so  there  may  be  a 
purpose  without  any  contract  A  purpose 
Ib  no  contract,  even  when  it  is  declared  to 
tiie  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
I  may  say  to  a  man,  I  intend  to  do  such  a 
thing  for  your  benefit,  but  I  come  under 
no  engagement  Eyeiy  man  understands 
the  meaning  of  this  speech,  and  sees  no 
contradiction  in  it :  whereas,  if  a  purpose 
declared  were  the  same  thing  with  a  con- 
tract, such  a  speech  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion, and  woiUd  be  the  same  as  if  one 
should  say,  I  promise  to  do  such  a  thing, 
but  I  do  not  promise^ 

All  this  is  so  plain  to  ereiy  man  of  com- 
mon sense^  that  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary to  be  mentioned,  had  not  so  acute 
a  man  as  Mr  Hume  grounded  some  of  the 
contradictions  he  finds  in  a  contract,  upon 
oonfounding  a  will  to  engage  in  a  contract 
with  a  will  or  purpose  to  perform  the  en- 
gagement 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  speculations 
of  that  author  with  regard  to  contracts* 

In  order  to  support  a  favourite  notion  of 
his  own.  That  justice  b  not  a  natural  but 
an  artificial  virtue,  and  that  it  derives  its 
whole  merit  from  its  utility,  he  has  laid 
down  some  principles  which,  I  thixik,  have 
a  tendency  to  subvert  all  iaith  and  fair- 
dealing  among  mankind. 
[457-459] 


In  the  third  volume  of  the  **  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,**  p.  40,  he  lays  it  down  as 
an  undoubted  maxim,  That  no  action  can 
be  virtuous  or  morally  good,  unless  there 
be  in  human  nature,  some  motive  to  pro- 
duce it,  distinct  from  its  morality.  Let  us 
apply  this  undoubted  maxim  in  an  instance 
or  two.  If  a  man  keeps  his  word,  from  this 
sole  motive,  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  this  is 
no  virtuous  or  morally  good  action.  If  a 
man  pays  his  debt  from  this  motive,  that 
justice  requires  tins  of  him,  this  is  no  vir- 
tuous or  morally  good  action.  If  a  judge 
or  an  arbiter  gives  a  sentence  in  a  cause, 
from  no  other  motive  but  reeard  to  justice, 
this  is  no  virtuous  or  morally  good  action^ 
These  appear  to  me  to  be  shocUng  absurd- 
ities, which  no  metaphysical  snbtilty  can 
ever  justify.    [458] 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  every 
human  action  takes  its  denomination  and 
its  moral  nature  from  themotive  from  which 
it  is  performed.  That  is  a  benevolent  ac- 
tion which  is  done  from  benevolence.  That 
is  an  act  of  gratitude  which  is  done  from  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude.  That  is  an  act  of 
obedience  to  God,  which  is  done  from  a 
regard  to  his  command.  And,  in  general, 
that  is  an  act  of  virtue  which  is  done  from 
a  regard  to  virtue. 

Virtuous  actions  are  so  far  from  needing 
other  motives,  besides  their  being  virtuous, 
to  give  them  merit,  that  their  merit  is  then 
gr^ktest  and  most  conspicuous,  when  every 
motive  that  can  be  put  in  the  opposite  scale 
is  outweighed  by  the  sole  consideration  of 
their  b^ing  our  duty. 

This  maxim,  therefore,  of  Hr  Hume, 
That  no  action  can  be  virtuous  or  morally 
ffood,  unless  there  be  some  motive  to  produce 
it  distinct  from  its  morality,  is  so  far  from 
being  undoubtedly  true,  that  it  is  undoubt- 
edly false.  It  was  never,  so  fitf  as  I  know, 
maintained  by  any  moralist,  but  by  the 
Epicureans ;  and  it  savours  of  the  very  dregs 
of  that  sect  It  agrees  well  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  maintained,  that  virtue 
is  an  empty  name,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
no  regard  but  in  as  far  as  it  ministers  to 
pleasure  or  profit 

I  believe  the  author  of  this  maxim  acted 
upon  better  moral  principles  than  he  wrote  ; 
and  that  what  Cicero  says  of  Epicurus,  may 
be  applied  to  him: — Hedarguitur  ipse  a 
9€9€j  vincunturque  scripta  ejus  probitate 
iptitu  et  moribus  f  et  ut  alii  exhiimantur 
dicere '  melius  quam  faoert^  sic  ills  mihi 
ffideturfacere  melius  quam  dieere.     [459j 

But  let  us  see  how  he  applies  this  maxun 
to  contracts.  I  give  you  his  words  from 
the  place  formerfy  cited  t— ^*  I  suppose,** 
says  he,  "  a  person  to  have  lent  me  a  sum 
of  money,  on  condition  that  it  be  restored 
in  a  few  dkys ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  agreed  on,  he  demands  the  sunu 
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I  ask,  what  reason  or  motive  have  I  to 
restore  the  money  ?  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  my  regard  to  jostice,  and  abhor- 
rence of  villany  and  knavery,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  me,  if  I  have  the  least  grain  of 
honesty,  or  sense  of  duty  and  obligation. 
And  this  answer,  no  doubt,  is  just  and  satis- 
factory to  man  in  his  civilized  state,  and 
when  trained  up  according  to  a  certain  dis- 
cipline and  education.  But,  in  his  rude 
and  more  natural  condition,  if  you  are 
pleased  to  call  such  a  condition  natural, 
this  answer  would  be  rejected  as  perfectly 
unintelligible  and  sophisticaL*' 

The  doctrine  we  are  taught  in  this  pass- 
age is  this,  That,  though  a  man,  in  a  civil- 
ized state,  and  when  trained  up  according 
to  a  certain  discipline  and  education,  may 
have  a  regard  to  justice  and  an  abhorrence 
of  villany  and  knavery,  and  some  sense  of 
duty  and  obligation ;  yet,  to  a  man  in  his 
rude  and  more  natural  condition,  the  consi- 
derations of  honesty,  justice,  duty,  and  ob- 
ligation, will  be  perfectly  unintelligible  and 
sophistical.  And  this  is  brought  as  an  argu- 
ment to  shew  that  justice  is  not  a  natural 
but  an  artificial  virtue. 

I  shall  offer  some  observations  on  this 
argument. 

1.  Although  it  may  be  true  that  what  is 
unintelligible  to  man  in  his  rude  state  may 
be  intelligible  to  him  in  his  civilized  state, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  what  is  sophistical 
in  the  rude  state  should  change  its  nature, 
and  become  just  reasoning  when  man  is 
more  improved.  What  is  a  sophism,  will 
always  be  so ;  nor  can  any  change  in  the 
state  of  the  person  who  judges  make  that  to 
be  just  reasoning  which  before  was  sophist- 
ical. [460]  Mr  Hume*s  argument  re- 
qnires  that  to  man,  in  his  rude  state,  the 
motives  to  justice  and  honesty  should  not 
only  appear  to  be  sophistical,  but  should 
really  be  so.  If  the  motives  were  just  in 
themselves,  then  justice  would  be  a  natural 
virtue,  although  the  rude  man,  by  an  error 
of  his  judgment,  thought  otherwise.  But 
if  justice  be  not  a  natural  virtue,  which  is 
the  point  Mr  Hume  intends  to  prove,  then 
everv  argument,  by  which  man  in  his  na- 
tural state  may  be  urged  to  it,  must  be  a 
sophism  in  reality,  and  not  in  appearance 
only ;  and  the  effect  of  discipline  and  edu- 
cation in  the  civilized  state  can  only  be  to 
make  those  motives  to  justice  appear  just 
and  satisfactory,  which,  in  their  own  nature, 
are  sophisticaL 

2.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  ingen- 
ious author  had  shewn  us  why  that  state  of 
man,  in  which  the  obligation  to  honesty, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  vUlany,  appear  per- 
fectly unintelligible  and  sophistical,  should 
be  his  more  natural  state. 

It  is  the  nature  of  human  society  to  be 
progressive,  as  much  as  it  is  the  nature  of 


the  individual.  In  the  individual,  the  state 
of  infiuicy  leads  to  that  of  childhood,  child- 
hood to  youth,  youth  to  manhood,  manhood 
to  old  age.  If  one  should  say  that  the  state 
of  infancy  is  a  more  natural  state  than  that 
of  manhood  or  of  old  age,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  this  would  be  wor(&  without  any  mean- 
ing. In  like  manner,  in  human  society,  there 
is  a  natural  progress  from  rudeness  to  civil- 
ization, from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  What 
period  of  this  progress  shall  we  odl  man's 
natural  state?  To  me  they  appear  all 
equally  natural  Every  state  of  society  is 
equally  natural,  wherein  men  have  access 
to  exert  theur  natural  powers  about  their 
proper  objects,  and  to  improve  those  powers 
by  the  means  which  their  situation  affords. 
[461] 

Mr  Hume,  indeed,  shews  some  timidity 
in  affirming  the  rude  state  to  be  the  more 
natural  state  of  man  ;  and,  therefore,  adds 
this  qualifying  parenthesis.  If  you  are 
pleased  to  <nll  such  a  condition  natural 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  That,  if  the 
premises  of  his  argument  be  weakened  by 
this  clause,  the  same  weakness  must  be 
communicated  to  the  conclusion ;  and  the 
conclusion,  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
reasoning,  ought  to  be.  That  justice  is  an 
artificial  virtue,  i^  you  be  pleased  to  call  it 
artificial. 

3.  It  were  likewise  to  be  wished,  that  Mr 
Hume  had  shewn,  from  &ct,  that  there 
ever  did  exist  such  a  state  of  man  as  that 
which  he  calls  his  more  natural  state.  It 
is  a  state  wherein  a  man  borrows  a  sum  of 
money,  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  re- 
store it  in  a  few  days ;  yet,  when  the  time 
of  payment  comes,  hiis  obligation  to  repay 
what  he  borrowed  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
and  sophistical.  It  would  have  been  pro- 
per to  have  given,  at  least,  a  single  instance 
of  some  tribe  of  the  human  race  that  was 
found  to  be  in  this  natural  state.  If  no 
such  instance  can  be  given,  it.  is,  prcbably, 
a  state  merely  imaginary ;  like  that  state, 
which  some  have  imagined,  wherein  men 
were  ouran  outangs,  or  wherein  they  wero 
fishes  with  tails. 

Indeed,  such  a  state  seems  impossible. 
That  a  man  should  lend  without  any  con- 
ception of  his  having  a  right  to  be  repaid ; 
or  tliat  a  man  should  borrow  on  the  condi- 
tion of  paying  in  a  few  days,  and  yet  have 
no  conception  of  his  obligation-— seems  to 
me  to  involve  a  contradiction. 

I  grant  that  a  humane  man  may  lend 
without  any  expectation  of  being  repaid ; 
but  that  he  should  lend  without  any  concep- 
tion of  a  right  to  be  repaid,  is  a  contradic- 
tion. In  mce  manner,  a  fraudulent  man 
may  borrow  without  an  intention  of  paying 
back ;  but  that  he  could  borrow,  while  an 
obligation  to  repay  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  him,  this  is  a  contradiction.     [462] 
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The  nroe  author,  in  his  *'  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Morals,**  §  3^  treating 
of  the  same  subject,  has  Uie  following 
note:— 

"  Tis  evident  that  the  will  or  consent 
alone,  never  transfers  property,  nor  causes 
the  obligation  of  a  promise ;  (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both ;)  but  the  wUl 
must  be  expressed  by  words  or  signs,  in 
order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  man.  The 
expression  being  once  brought  in  as  subser- 
vient to  the  will,  soon  becomes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  promise ;  nor  will  a  man  be 
less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly 
give  a  different  direction  to  nis  intention, 
and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind.    But, 


_  1  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occa- 
sion!^ the  whole  of  the  promise ;  yet  it  does 
not  always  so ;  and  one  who  should  make 
use  of  any  expression  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  with- 
out any  sense  of  the  consequences,  would 
not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though 
he  know  its  meaning,  yet,  if  he  uses  it  in 
jest  only,  and  wi£  such  signs  as  shew 
evidently  he  has  no  serious  intention  of 
binding  himself,  he  would  not  be  under  any 
obligation  of  performance ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  words  be  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs; 
nay,  even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far 
as  to  imagine  that  one  whom,  from  our 
quickness  of  understanding,  we  conjectured 
to  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not 
bound  by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise, 
if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must  limit  this  con- 
clusion to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are 
of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  deceit. 
All  these  oontradtotions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arises  entirely  from  its  useful- 
ness to  society,  but  will  never  be  explained 
on  any  other  hypothesis."    [4631 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  this  grave 
moralist  and  acute  metaphysician,  that  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  fidelity  are  at 
bottom  a  bundle  of  contradictions.  This  is 
one  part  of  his  moral  system  which,  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  borders  upon  licentious- 
ness. It  surely  tends  to  give  a  very  un- 
fiivourable  notion  of  that  cardinal  virtue 
without  which  no  num  has  a  title- to  be 
called  an  honest  man.  What  r^ard  can  a 
man  pay  to  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  who  be- 
lieves that  its  essential  rules  contradict  each 
other  ?  Can  a  man  be  bound  by  contra- 
dictory rules  of  conduct  ?  No  more,  surely, 
than  he  cam  be  bound  to  believe  contiadict- 

He  tells  us,  "  that  all  these  contradic- 
tions are  easily  accounted  for,  if  justice 
arises  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  society, 
but  will  never  be  exphuned  upon  any  other 


know  not,  indeed,  what  is  meant  by 
accounting  for  oontradietions,  or  exphuning 
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them.  I  apprehend  that  no  hypothesis 
can  make  that  which  is  a  contradiction  to  be 
no  contradiction.  However,  without  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  these  contradictions  upon 
his  own  hypothesis,  he  pronounces,  in  a 
dedsive  tone,  that  they  will  never  be  ex- 
plained upon  any  other  hypothesis. 

What  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  contra- 
dictions mentioned  in  this  paragraph  do  all 
take  their  rise  from  two  capital  mistakes 
the  author  has  made  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  promises  and  contracts ;  and  if, 
when  these  are  corrected,  there  shall  not 
appear  a  shadow  of  contradiction  in  the 
cases  put  by  him  ? 

The  first  mistake  is,  That  a  promise  is 
some  kind  of  wUl,  consent,  or  intention, 
which  may  be  expressed,  or  may  not  be 
expressed.  This  is  to  mistake  the  nature 
of  a  promise.  For  no  will,  no  consent,  or 
intention,  that  is  not  expressed,  is  a  pro- 
mise. A  promise,  being  a  social  transac- 
tion between  two  parties,  without  being  ex- 
pressed can  have  no  existence.     [464] 

Another  capital  mistake  that  runs  through 
the  passage  cited  is.  That  this  will,  consent, 
or  intention,  which  makes  a  promise,  is  a 
will  or  intention  to  perform  what  we  pro- 
mise. Every  man  knows  that  there  may 
be  a  fraudulent  promise,  made  without  in- 
tention of  performing.  But  the  intention 
to  perform  the  promise,  or  not  to  perform 
it,  whether  the  intention  be  known  to  the 
other  party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the 
promise — it  is  a  solitary  act  of  the  mind,  and 
can  neither  constitute  nor  dissolve  an  obli- 
gation. What  makes  a  promise  is,  that  it 
be  expressed  to  the  other  party  with  under- 
standing, and  with  an  intention  to  become 
bound,  and  that  it  be  accepted  by  him. 

Carrying  these  remarks  along  with  us, 
let  us  review  the  passage  cited. 

First,  He  observes,  that  the  will  or  con- 
sent alone  does  not  cause  the  oblisation  of 
a  promise,  but  it  must  be  expressed 

I  answer,  The  will  not  expressed  is  not 
a  promise ;  and  is  it  a  contradiction  that 
that  which  is  not  a  promise  should  not 
cause  the  obligation  of  a  promise?  He 
goes  on.  The  expression  being  once  brought 
in  as  subserrient  to  the  will,  soon  becomes 
a  principal  part  of  the  promise.  Here  it 
is  supposed,  that  the  expression  was 
not  originally  a  constituent  part  of  the 
promise,  but  it  soon  becomes  such.  It  is 
brought  in  to  aid  and  be  subservient  to  the 
promise  which  was  made  before  by  the  will. 
If  Mr  Hume  had  considered  that  it  is  the 
expression  accompanied  with  understanding 
and  will  to  become  bound,  that  constitutes 
a  promise,  he  would  never  have  said,  that 
the  expression  soon  becomes  a  part,  and  is 
brought  in  as  subservient. 

He  adds,  Nor  will  a  man  be  lees  bound 
by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  gives  a  dif- 
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fereni  direotioii  to  hb  intention,  and  with- 
holds the  Msent  of  his  mmd.     [465] 

The  case  hcfe  put  needs  some  explication. 
Either  it  means,  that  the  man  Imowingly 
and  Tolnntarily  gives  his  word,  without  any 
intention  of  givrng  his  word;  or  that  he 
giyes  it  without  the  intention  of  keeping  it, 


and  perfonning  what  he  promises. 


The 
last  of  these  is  indeed  a  pdanble  case,  and 
is,  I  apprehend,  what  Mr  Hume  means. 
But  the  intention  of  keeping  his  promise  is 
no  part  of  the  promise,  nor  does  it  in  the 
least  affect  the  obligation  of  it,  as  we  have 
often  observed. 

If  the  author  meant  that  the  man  may 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  give  his  word, 
without  the  intention  of  giving  his  word, 
this  is  impossible :  For  such  is  the  nature 
of  all  social  acts  of  the  mind,  that,  as  they 
cannot  be  without  being  expressed,  so  they 
cannot  be  expressed  Imowingly  and  will- 
ingly, but  they  must  be.  If  a  man  puts  a 
question  knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  at  the  same  time 
will  not  to  put  it.  If  he  gives  a  command 
knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  at  the  same  time  will  not 
to  give  it.  We  cannot  have  contrary  wills 
at  the  same  time.  And,  in  like  manner,  if 
a  man  knowingly  and  willingly  becomes 
bound  by  a  promise,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  at  the  same  time  will  not  to  be 
bound. 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that,  when  a  man 
knowingly  and  willingly  gives  his  word,  he 
withholds  that  will  and  intention  which 
makes  a  promise,  is  indeed  a  contradiction ; 
but  the  contradiction  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  but  in  the  esse  supposed  by 
Mr  Hume. 

He  adds,  though  the  expression,  for  the 
most  part,  makes  the  whole  of  the  promise, 
it  does  not  ^Iwm  so. 

I  answer,  Imt  tiie  expression,  if  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  understanding  and 
will  to  engage,  never  makes  a  promise. 
The  author  here  assumes  a  postulate,  which 
nobody  ever  granted,  and  which  can  only 
be  grounded  on  the  impossible  supposi- 
tion made  in  the  former  sentence*  And 
as  there  can  be  no  promise  without  know- 
ledge and  will  to  engage,  is  it  marvellous 
that  words  which  are  not  understood,  or 
words  spoken  in  jest,  and  without  anv  in- 
tention to  become  bound,  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  a  promise  ?    [466] 

The  last  case  put  by  Mr  Hume,  is  th^t 
of  a  man  who  promises  fraudulently  with 
an  intention  not  to  perform,  and  whose 
fraudulent  intention  is  discovered  by  the 
other  party,  who,  notwithstanding,  accepts 
the  promise.  He  is  bound,  says  Mr  Hume, 
by  his  verbal  promise.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
bound,  because  an  intention  not  to  perform 
the  promise,  whether  known  to  the  other 


party  Or  no^  makes  no  part  of  the  promise, 
nor  affects  its  obligation,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it 
evident,  that  to  one  who  attends  to  the 
nature  of  a  promise  or  contract,  there  is 
■ot  the  least  appearance  of  contradiction 
in  the  prindples  of  morality  rebting  to 
contracts. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear  wonderful  that 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Hume  should  have  im- 
posed upon  himself  in  so  plain  a  matter,  if 
we  did  not  see  frequent  instances  of  inge- 
nious men,  whose  zeal  in  supporting  a  &- 
vourite  hypothesis  darkens  their  under- 
standing, and  hinders  them  from  seeing 
what  is  before  their  eyes.     [467] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  MORAL  APPROBATION   IMPLIES  A  RBAL 
JUDGMENT. 

Thb  approbation  of  good  actions,  and 
disapprobation  of  bad,  are  so  fiimiliar  to 
every  man  come  to  years  of  understanding, 
that  it  seems  strange  there  should  be  any 
dispute  about  their  nature. 

Whether  we  reflect  upon  our  own  con* 
duct,  or  attend  to  the  conduct  of  others 
with  whom  we  live,  or  of  whom  we  hear  or 
read,  we  cannot  help  approving  of  some 
things,  disapproving  of  otiiers,  and  regard- 
ing many  with  perfect  indifference* 

These  operations  of  our  minds  we  are 
conscious  of  every  day  and  almost  every 
hour  we  live.  Men  of  ripe  understanding 
are  capable  of  reflecting  upon  them,  and 
of  attending  to  what  passes  in  their  own 
thoughts  on  such  occasions;  yet,  for  half 
a  century,  it  has  been  a  serious  dispute 
among  philosophers,  what  this  approbation 
and  Ssapprobation  is,  Whether  there  he  a 
real  judgment  included  in  Uy  tohichf  like  all 
other  judgmentef  muet  be  true  or  falee  ;  or, 
Whether  it  include  no  more  but  some  agree^ 
able  or  uneasy  feeling^  in  the  person  who 
apyroves  or  disapproves^ 

Mr  Hume  observes  very  justly,  that  this 
is  a  controversy  started  pf  late*  Before 
the  modem  system  of  Ideas  and  Impressions 
was  introduced,  nothing  would  have  ap- 
pesfed  more  absurd  than  to  say,  that  when 
I  condemn  a  man  for  what  he  has  done,  I 
pass  no  judgment  at  all  about  the  man,  but 
only  express  some  uneasy  feding  in  my- 
self.    [468] 

Nor  did  the  new  system  produce  this  dis- 
covery at  once,  but  gradually,  by  several 
steps,  according  as  its  consequences  were 
more  aeeurately  traced,  and  its  spirit  more 
thoroughly  imbibed  by  snooessive  philoso- 
phers. 

Des  Cartes  and  Mr  Locke  went  no  far- 
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ther  than  to  maintain  that  the  Seoondaiy 
Qualitiee  of  body — Heat  and  Cold,  Sound^ 
Colour,  Tarte,  and  Smell — which  we  per- 
ceive and  judge  to  be  in  the  external  oh* 
ject,  are  mere  feelings  or  senBations  in  our 
mindfl,  there  being  nothing  in  bodies  them- 
selves to  which  these  names  can  be  applied ; 
and  that  the  office  of  the  external  senses  is 
not  to  judge  of  external  things,  but  only  to 
give  us  ideas  of  sensations,  from  which  we 
are  by  reasoning  to  deduce  the  existence  of 
a  material  world  without  us,  as  well  as  we 
can. 

Arthur  Collier  and  Bishop  Berkeley  dis- 
covered, from  the  same  principles,  that  the 
Primary,  as  well  as  the  Secondary,  Quali- 
ties of  bodies,  such  as  Extension,  Figure, 
Solidity,  Motion,  are  only  sensations  in  our 
minds ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ma- 
terial world  without  us  at  all. 

The  same  philosophy,  when  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  matters  of  taste,  discovered 
that  beauty  and  deformity  are  not  anvthing 
in  the  objects,  to  which  men,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  ascribed  them,  but 
certain  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

The  next  step  was  an  easy  consequence 
from  all  the  preceding,  that  Moral  Appro- 
bation and  Disapprobation  are  not  Judg- 
ments, which  must  be  true  or  false,  but 
barely  agreeable  and  uneasy  Feelings  or 
Sensations. 

Mr  Hume  made  the  last  step  in  this  pro- 
gress, and  crowned  the  system  by  what  he 
calls  his  hypothesU—io  wit.  That  Belief  is 
more  properly  an  act  of  the  Sensitive  than 
of  the  Cogitative  part  of  our  nature.  [469] 

Beyond  this  I  think  no  man  can  go  in 
this  track ;  sensation  or  feeling  is  all,  and 
what  is  left  to  the  cogitative  piut  of  our  na- 
ture, I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  consider  each  of 
these  paradoxes,  excepting  that  which  re- 
lates to  morals,  in  **  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man;**  and,  though  they 
be  strictly  connected  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  system  which  has  produced  Uiem, 
I  have  attempted  to  shew  that  they  are  in- 
insistent  with  just  notions  of  our  intellec- 
tual powers,  no  lees  than  they  are  with  the 
eommon  sense  and  common  language  of 
mankind.  And  this,  I  think,  will  likewise  ap- 
pear with  regard  to  the  conclusion  relating 
to  morals — ^to  wi^  That  moral  approbation  is 
only  an  agreeable  feding,  and  not  a  real 
judffment. 

To  prevent  aminguity  as  much  as  possi- 
bly let  us  attend  to  the  meaning  of  Feeling 
and  of  Judgment.  These  operations  of  the 
mind,  perhaps,  cannot  be  lo^cally  defined ; 
but  the^  are  well  understood,  and  easilv 
distinguished,  by  their  properties  and  ad- 
juncts. 

Feeling,  or  sensation,  teems  to  be  the 
[469-471] 


lowest  degree  of  animation  we  can  conceive. 
We  give  the  name  of  animal  to  every  be- 
ing that  feels  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  in- 
animate and  animal  creation. 

We  know  no  being  of  so  low  a  rank  in 
the  creation  of  Gk>d  as  to  possess  this  ani- 
mal power  only  without  any  other. 

We  commonly  distinguish  Feeling  Arom 
Thinking,  because  it  luurdly  deserves  the 
name ;  and  though  it  be,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  a  species  of  thought,  is  least  removed 
from  the  passive  and  inert  state  of  things 
inanimate.     [470] 

A  feeling  must  be  agreeable,  or  uneasy, 
or  indifferent  It  may  be  weak  or  strong. 
It  is  expressed  in  language  either  by  a  sin- 
gle word,  or  by  such  a  contexture  of  words 
as  may  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, but  such  as  cannot  by  themselves 
make  a  proposition.  For  it  implies  neither 
affirmation  nor  negation;  and  therefore 
cannot  have  the  qualities  of  true  or  false, 
which  distinguish  propositions  from  all  other 
forms  of  speech,  and  judgments  from  all 
other  acts  of  the  mind. 

That  I  have  such  a  feelingy  is  indeed  an 
affirmative  proposition,  and  expresses  tes- 
timony grounded  upon  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment. But  the  feeling  is  only  one  term  of 
this  proposition ;  and  it  can  only  make  a 
proposition  when  joined  with  another  term, 
by  a  verb  affirming  or  denying. 

Ab  feeling  distinguishes  the  animal  na- 
ture from  the  inanimate ;  so  judging  seems 
to  distinguish  the  rational  nature  from  the 
merely  animaL 

Though  judgment  in  general  is  express- 
ed by  one  word  in  language,  as  the  most 
complex  operations  of  the  mind  may  be ; 
yet  a  particular  judgment  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  sentence,  and  by  that  kind  of 
sentence  which  logicians  call  a  proposition^ 
in  which  there  must  necessarily  be  a  verb 
in  the  indicative  mood,  either  expressed  or 
understood. 

Eveiy  judgment  must  necessarily  be  true 
or  false,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
proposition  which  expresses  it  It  is  a  de- 
termination of  the  understanding,  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  true,  or  false,  or  dubious. 

In  judgment,  we  can  distinguish  the  ob- 
ject about  whidi  we  judge,  from  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  judging  of  t£it  object  In  mere 
feeling  there  is  no  such  distinction.  The 
object  of  judgment  must  be  expressed  by  a 
proposition ;  and  belief,  disbehef,  or  doubt, 
always  accompanies  the  judgment  we  form. 
If  we  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true,  we 
must  believe  it ;  if  we  judge  it  to  be  false,  we 
must  disbelieve  it ;  and  u  we  be  uncertain 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  we  must  doubt 
[471] 

The  toothache^  the  headache^  are  words 
which  express  uneasy  fedings ;  but  to  9ay 
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that  thej  express  a  judgment  would  be  ridi- 
culous. 

Thai  the  $vn  i»  i^reater  than  the  earthy  is 
a  proposition,  and  therefore  the  object  of 
judgment ;  and,  when  affirmed  or  denied, 
believed  or  disbelicTed,  or  doubted,  it  ex- 
presses judgment :  but  to  say  that  it  ex- 
presses only  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  him 
that  believes  it,  would  be  ridiculous. 

These  two  operations  of  mind,  when  we 
consider  them  separately,  are  very  differ- 
ent, and  easily  distinguished.  When  we 
feel  without  judging,  or  judge  without  feel- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  without  very  gross  in- 
attention, to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

But  in  many  operations  of  the  mind, 
both  are  inseparably  conjoined  under  one 
name ;  and  when  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  operation  is  complex,  we  may  take  one 
ingredient  to  be  the  whole,  and  overlook 
the  other. 

In  former  ages,*  that  moral  power  by 
which  human  actions  ought  to  be  regulated, 
was  called  Reason,  and  considered,  both  by 
philosophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  as  the  power 
of  judging  what  we  ought  and  what  we 
ought  not  to  do. 

This  is  very  fully  expressed  by  Mr  Hume, 
in  his  ''  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,*'  Book 
II.  Part  iii.  §  3.  **  Nothing  is  more  usual 
in  philosophy,  and  even  in  common  life, 
than  to  talk  of  the  combat  of  passion  and 
reason,  to  give  the  preference  to  reason, 
and  assert  that  men  are  only  so  far  virtuous 
as  they  conform  themselves  to  its  dictates. 
Every  rational  creature,  'tis  said,  is  obliged 
to  regulate  his  actions  by  reason ;  and,  if 
any  other  motive  or  principle  challenge  the 
direction  of  his  conduct,  he  ought  to  oppose 
it,  till  it  be  entirely  subdued,  or,  at  least, 
brought  to  a  conformity  to  that  superior 
prmciple.  On  this  method  of  thinking,  the 
greatest  part  of  moral  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modem,  seems  to  be  founded."     [472] 

That  those  philosophers  attended  chiefly 
to  the  judging  power  of  our  moral  fSftculty, 
appears  from  the  names  thev  save  to  its 
operations,  and  from  the  whole  of  their 
language  concerning  it. 

The  modem  philosophy  has  led  men  to 
attend  chiefly  to  their  sensations  and  feel- 
ings,  and  thereby  to  resolve  into  mere  feel- 
ing, complex  acts  of  the  mind,  of  which ' 
feeling  is  only  one  ingredient. 

I  had  occasion,  in  the  preceding  Essays, 
to  observe,  that  several  operations  of  the 
mind,  to  which  we  give  one  name,  and  con- 
sider as  one  act,  are  compounded  of  more 
simple  acts  inseparably  united  in  our  con- 
stitution, and  that,  in  these,  sensation  or 
feeling  often  makes  one  ingredient 

Thus,  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst 
are  compounded  of  an  uneasy  sensation,  and 

«  And  by  nunjr  philowphm  lince  RckL-^H. 


the  desire  of  food  or  drink.  In  our  bene- 
volent affections,  there  is  both  an  agreeable 
feeling,  and  a  desire  of  happiness  to  the 
object  of  our  affection ;  and  malevolent 
affections  have  ingredients  of  a  contrary 
nature. 

In  these  instances,  sensation  or  feeling  is 
inseparably  conjoined  with  desire.  In  other 
instances,  we  find  sensation  inseparably 
conjoined  with  judgment  or  belief,  and  tha^ 
in  two  different  ways.  In  some  instances, 
the  judgment  or  belief  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sensation,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated by  it*  In  other  instances,  the  sensa- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  the  judgment. 
[473] 

When  we  perceive  an  external  object  by 
our  senses,  we  have  a  sensation  conjoined 
with  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence  and 
sensible  qualities  of  the  external  object. 
Nor  has  all  the  subtilty  of  metaphysics 
been  able  to  disjoin  what  nature  has  con- 
joined in  our  constitution.  Des  Cartes  and 
Locke  endeavoured,  by  reasoning,  to  deduce 
the  existence  of  external  objects  from  our 
sensations,  but  in  vain.  Subsequent  philo- 
sophers, finding  no  reason  for  this  connec- 
tion, endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  belief  of 
extemal  objects  as  being  unreasonable; 
but  this  attempt  is  no  less  vain.  Nature 
has  doomed  us  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
our  senses,  whether  we  can  give  a  good 
reason  for  doing  so  or  not 

In  this  instance,  the  belief  or  judgment 
is  the  consequence  of  the  sensation,  as  the 
sensation  is  the  consequence  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  organ  of  sense. 

But  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind  in 
which  judgment  or  belief  is  combined  with 
feeling,  the  feeling  is  the  consequence  of  the 
judgment,  and  is  regulated  by  it 

Thus,  an  account  of  the  good  conduct  of 
a  friend  at  a  distance  gives  me  a  very  agree- 
able feeling,  and  a  contrary  account  would 
give  me  a  very  uneasy  feeling ;  but  these  feel- 
mgs  depend  entirely  upon  my  belief  of  the 
report. 

In  hope,  there  is  an  ameable  feeling,  de- 
pending upon  the  beli^  or  expectation  of 
good  to  come  :  fear  is  made  up  of  contrary 
ingredients;  in  both,  the  feeling  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  belief. 

In  the  respect  we  bear  to  the  worthy,  and 
in  our  contempt  of  the  worthless,  there  is 
both  judgment  and  feeling,  and  the  last  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  first 

The  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  for 
good  offices  and  resentment  of  injuries.  [474  ] 

Let  me  now  consider  how  I  am  affected 
when  I  see  a  man  exerting  himself  nobly  in 
a  good  cause.  I  am  conscious  that  Uio 
effect  of  his  conduct  on  my  mind  is  com- 
plex, though  it  may  be  called  by  one  name. 
I  look  un  to  his  virtue,  I  approve,  I  admire 
it  In  doing  so,  I  have  pleasure  indeed,  or 
[472-474"! 
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an  agreeable  fMling ;  this  is  granted.  Bat 
•  I  find  myself  interested  in  his  success  and 
in  his  fiune.  This  is  affection ;  it  is  love 
and  esteem,  which  is  more  than  mere  feel- 
ing. The  man  is  the  object  of  this  esteem ; 
but  in  mere  feeling  there  is  no  object. 

I  am  likewise  conscious  that  this  agree- 
able feeling  in  me,  and  this  esteem  of  him, 
depend  entirely  apon  the  judgment  I  form 
of  his  conduct.  I  judge  that  this  conduct 
merits  esteem ;  and,  while  I  thus  ju^,  I 
cannot  but  esteem  him,  and  contemplate 
his  conduct  with  pleasurfr  Persuade  me 
that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  he  acted  from 
some  mercenary  or  bad  motive,  immediately 
my  esteem  and  my  agreeable  feeling  vanish. 

In  the  approbation  of  a  good  action,  there- 
fore, there  is  feeling  indeed,  but  there  is  also 
esteem  of  the  agent ;  and  both  the  feeling 
and  the  esteem  depend  upon  the  judgment 
we  form  of  his  conduct. 

When  I  exercise  my  moral  faculty  about 
my  own  actions  or  those  of  other  men, 
I  am  conscious  Uist  I  judee  as  well  as 
feeL  I  accuse  and  excuse,  I  acquit  and 
condemn,  I  assent  and  dissent,  I  believe  and 
disbelieve,  and  doubt  These  are  acts  of 
judgment,  and  not  feelings. 

Every  determination  of  the  underst^ding, 
with  r^gB'd  to  what  is  true  or  fidse,  is  iadg- 
ment.  That  I  ought  not  to  steal,  or  to  kill,  or 
to  bear  false  witness,  are  propositions,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  as  well  convinced  as  of 
any  proposition  in  Euclid.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  judge  them  to  be  true  propositions ; 
and  my  consciousness  makes  all  other  argu- 
ments unnecessary,  with  re«rd  to  the 
operations  of  my  own  mind>   1475] 

That  other  men  jud^  as  well  as  feel,  in 
such  cases,  I  am  convinced,  because  they 
understand  me  when  I  express  my  moral 
judgment,  and  express  theirs  by  the  same 
terms  and  phrases. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  case  well  known  to 
both,  my  friend  says — Such  a  man  did  well 
and  toarthiijf,  hi$  conduct  is  higtdy  appron^ 
Me*  This  speech,  according  to  all  rules 
of  interpretation,  expresses  my  friend's 
judgment  of  the  man's  conduct.  This 
judgment  may  be  true  or  false,  and  I  may 
agree  in  opinion  with  him,  or  I  may  dissent 
from  him  without  offence,  as  we  may  differ 
in  other  matters  of  judgment 

Suppose,  again,  that,  in  relation  to  the 
same  case,  my  friend  says— r^  man^a  eon* 
duet  gave  me  a  very  agreeabie  feeliny. 

This  speech,  if  approbation  be  nothing 
but  an  agreeable  feeling,  must  have  the 
very  same  meaning  with  the  first,  and  ex- 
press neither  more  nor  less.  But  this  can- 
not be,  for  two  reasons. 

Fireiy  Because  there  is  no  rule  in  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric,  nor  any  usage  in  language, 
by  which  these  two  speeches  can  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  have  the  same  meaning. 
t4i6-477] 


The/r</  expresses  plainly  an  opinion  or 
judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  man,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  speaker.  The  eeeana 
only  testifies  a  fact  concerning  the  speaker 
— ^to  wit,  that  he  had  such  a  feeling. 

Another  reason  why  these  two  speeches 
cannot  mean  ihe  same  thing  is,  that  the 
first  may  be  contradicted  without  any  ground 
of  offence,  such  contradiction  being  only  a 
difference  of  opinion,  which,  to  a  reason- 
able man,  gives  no  offence.  But  the  second 
speech  cannot  be  contradicted  without  an 
affront :  for,  as  every  man  must  know  his 
own  feelings,  to  deny  that  a  man  had  a 
feeling  which  he  afifirms  he  had,  is  to  charge 
him  with  falsehood.     [476] 

If  moral  approbation  be  a  real  judgment, 
which  produces  an  agreeable  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  judges,  both  speeches 
are  perfectly  intelligible,  in  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  literal  sense.  Their  ^meaning  is 
different,  but  they  are  related,  so  that  the 
one  may  be  inferrod  from  the  other,  as  we 
infer  the  effect  from  the  cause,  or  the  cause 
from  the  effect  I  know,  that  what  a  man 
judges  to  be  a  very  worthy  action,  he  con- 
templates with  pleasure ;  and  what  he  con- 
templates with  pleasure  must,  in  his  judg^ 
ment,  have  worth.  But  the  judgment  and 
the  feeling  are  different  acts  of  his  mind, 
though  connected  as  cause  and  effect*  He 
can  express  either  the  one  or  the  other 
with  perfect  proprietv;  but  the  speech, 
which  expresses  his  feeling,  is  altogether 
improper  and  inept  to  express  his  judgment, 
for  this  evident  reason,  that  judgment  and 
feelinff,  though  in  some  cases  connected, 
are  thmgs  in  their  nature  different 

If  we  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
moral  approbation  is  nothing  more  than  an 
agreeable  feeling,  occasion^  by  the  con- 
templation of  an  action,  the  second  speech, 
above  mentioned,  has  a  distinct  meaning 
and  expresses  all  that  is  meant  bv  moral 
approbation^  But  the  first  speech  either 
means  the  veiy  same  thing,  (which  cannot 
be,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,)  or 
it  has  no  meaning. 

Now,  we  may  appeal  to  the  reader, 
whether,  in  conversation  upon  human  cha- 
racters, such  speeches  as  ttie  first  are  not 
as  frequent,  as  femiliar,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, as  anything  in  language ;  and  whether 
they  have  not  been  common  in  all  ages 
that  we  can  trace,  and  in  all  languages  ? 
1477] 

This  doctrine,  therefore.  That  moral  ap- 
probation is  merely  a  feeling  without  judg- 
ment, necessarily  carries  along  with  it  this 
oonsequenoe,  that  a  form  of  speech,  upon 
one  of  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse, 
which  either  has  no  meaning,  or  a  meaning 
irreconcilable  to  all  rules  d  grammar  or 
rhetoric,  is  found  to  be  common  and  familiar 
in  all  bmguages  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
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wbile  every  Dum  knows  how  to  expiesB  the 
meaning,  if  it  have  nny,  in  phun  and  proper 
Unguage. 

Such  a  consequenoe  I  think  sufBeient  to 
sink  any  philosophical  opinion  on  which  it 
hangs. 

A  particular  langoage  may  have  some 
oddity,  or  even  absurdity,  introduced  by 
eome  man  of  eminence,  from  caprice  or 
wrong  jutoient,  and  followed  by  servile 
imitators,  for  a  time,  till  it  be  detected,  and, 
of  consequence,  discountenaneed  and  dropt ; 
but  that  the  same  absurdity  should  pervade 
all  languages,  through  all  ages,  and  that, 
after  being  detected  and  expoee4i  it  should 
still  keep  its  countenance  and  its  place  in 
language  as  much  as  before,  this  can  never 
be  while  men  have  understanding. 

It  nwy  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the 
same  argument  may  be  applied,  with  equal 
force,  amiinst  those  other  paradoxical  opi- 
nions of  modem  philosophy,  which  we  be- 
fore mentioned  as  connected  with  this; 
such  as,  that  beanty  and  deformity  are  not 
^at  all  in  the  objects  to  which  language  uni- 
versally ascribes  them,  but  are  merely  feel- 
ings in  the  mmd  of  the  spectator ;  tluit  the 
secondary  qualities  are  not  in  external  ob- 
jects, but  are  merely  feelings  or  sensations 
in  him  that  perceives  them ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, that  our  external  and  internal  senses 
are  faculties  by  which  we  have  sensations 
or  feelings  only,  but  by  whidi  we  do  not 
judge.     [478] 

"Diat  every  form  of  speech  which  language 
affords  to  express  our  judgment,  should,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  languages,  be  used  to 
express  what  is  no  judgment;  and  that 
fedings  wlueh  are  easily  expresiaed  in  pro- 
per language,  should  as  universally  be  ex- 
pressed by  langoage  altogether  improper 
and  absurd,  I  cannot  believe ;  and,  there- 
fore, must  conclude^  that,  if  Unguage  be  the 
expression  of  thought,  men  jud^  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  body  by 
their  external  senses,  of  beauty  and  deform- 
ity by  their  taste,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  by 
their  moral  fiusulty.     * 

A  truth  so  evident  as  this  is,  can  hardly 
be  obscured  and  brought  into  doubt,  but  by 
the  abuse  of  words.  And  much  abuse  of 
words  there  has  been  upon  this  subject.  To 
avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  1  have  used 
the  motd.  judgment  on  one  side,  and  Mvua- 
Hon  or  feeling  upon  the  other ;  because 
these  words  have  been  least  liable  to  abuse 
or  ambiguity.  But  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  some  observations  upon  other  words 
that  have  been  used  in  this  controversy. 

Mr  Hume,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,*'  has  employed  two  sections  upon 
it,  the  titles  of  which  are,  ^^  Moral  Dm- 
iinctiona  not'  deriood  from  Reason^^*  and 
*'  Moral  DUtinethns  derived  from  a  Moral 
Sense." 


When  he  is  not,  by  custom,  led  unawares 
to  speak  of  Reason  like  other  men,  he 
limits  that  word  to  signify  only  the  power 
of  judging  in  matters  merely  speculative. 
Hence  he  concludes,  ''  That  reason  of  it- 
self is  inactive  and  perfectly  inert  ;'*  that 
*' actions  may  be  laudable  or  blamable, 
but  cannot  be  reasonable  or-unreasonable  ;** 
that  **  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  to  pre- 
fer the  destruction  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
scratching  of  my  finger  ;*'  that  **  it  is  not 
contrary  to  reason  for  me  to  chuse  my  total 
ruin  to  prevent  the  least  uneasiness  of  an 
Indian,  or  of  a  person  wholly  unknown  to 
me  ;**  that  "  reason  is,  and  ought  only  to 
be,  the  sUve  of  the  psssions,  and  can  never 
pretend  to  any  other  office  than  to  serve 
and  obey  them.*'    [479] 

If  we  take  the  word  reason  to  mean  what 
common  use,  both  of  philosophers  and  of 
the  vulgar,  hath  made  it  to  mean,  these 
maxims  are  not  only  false,  but  licentious. 
It  is  only  his  abuse  of  the  words  reason  and 
passion  that  can  justify  them  from  this 
censure. 

The  meaning  of  a  common  word  is  not  to 
be  ascertained  by  philosophical  theory,  but 
by  common  usage ;  and,  if  a  man  will  take 
the  liberty  of  limiting  or  extending  the 
meaning  of  common  words  at  his  pleasure, 
he  may,  like  Mandeville,  insinuate  the  most 
licentious  paradoxes  with  the  appearance  of 
plausibility.  I  have  before  miude  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
(Essay  II.,  chap.  2,  and  Essay  HI.,  part  iiL 
chap.  1,)  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

when  Mr  Hume  derives  moral  disttno- 
tions  from  a  Moral  Sense,  I  agree  with  him 
in  words,  but  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  sense.  Every  power  to  which 
the  name  of  a  Sense  has  been  given,  is  a 
power  of  judging  of  the  objects  of  that 
Sense,*  and  hu  been  accounted  such  in  all 
ages;  the  moral  sense,  therefore,  is  the 
power  of  judging  in  morals.  But  Mr  Hume 
will  have  the  Moral  Sense  to  be  only  a  power 
of  feeling  without  judging— this  I  take  to  be 
an  abuse  of  a  word. 

Authors  who  place  moral  approbation  in 
feeling  only,  very  often  use  the  word  Sent^ 
iment,  to  express  feeling  without  judgment. 
This  I  take  likewise  to  be  an  abuse  of  a 
word.  Our  moral  determinations  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  mor^  sentiments.  For 
the  word  serUiment^  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, never,  as  I  conceive,  signifies  mere 
feeling,  but  judgment  accompanied  wUh 
feeling.'f'  It  was  wont  to  signify  opinion  or 
judgment  of  any  kind,  but,  of  hUe,  is  appro- 
priated to  signify  an  opinion  or  judgment, 
that  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable 


*  See  above,  p.  SSO,  note— H. 
t  Thlt  U  too  unqiuUifled  an  aiiertlon.    The  term 
BenUment  is  in  Engliah  appUed  to  the  higlurAdingt, 
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or  oneMiv  emotioii.  So  we  speak  of  eentl* 
niento  of  xespeot,  of  esteem,  of  gmtitade ; 
but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  goat,  or 
any  other  mere  feelings  called  a  aentiment. 
[480] 

Even  the  word  judgment  haa  been  naed 
by  Mr  Home  to  express  what  he  mftintains 
to  be  only  a  feeling.  *'  Treatise  of  Human 
Kature,  part  iii,  page  3 : — ^*  The  term  jwr- 
eeption  is  no  lees  applicable  to  those  ^^- 
menis  bv  whieh  we  distiognish  moral  good 
and  evil  than  to  every  other  operation  of 
the  mind.**  Perhaps  he  used  this  word 
inadvertently ;  for  I  think  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  abuse  of  words  than  to  pat  judf- 
ment  for  what  he  held  to  be  mere  fed- 
ing.« 

All  the  words  most  oommonlv  nsed,  both 
by  phflosophers  and  by  the  vaJsar,  to  ex- 
press the  operations  of  our  mona  fiumlty— 
such  as,  decUioih  deierminaUon,  wiUenee^ 
approbatUmy  dtMapproboHon,' appiause,  een» 
9ure,  praise,  bianm — necessarily  imply  judg- 
ment in  their  meaning.  When,  therefore, 
they  are  used  by  Mr  Hume,  and  others  who 
hold  his  opinion,  to  signify  feelings  only, 
this  is  an  abuse  of  words.  If  these  philo- 
sophers wish  to  speak  plainly  and  properly, 
they  most,  in  disooarsing  of  morals,  discard 
these  words  altogether,  because  their  esta- 
blished signification  in  the  hmguage  is  oon- 
trarv  to  what  they  would  express  by  them. 

They  most  likewise  discard  from  monds 
the  words  oughi  and  ought  nd,  which  very 
properly  express  Judgment,  but  cannot  be 
applied  to  mere  feelings.  Upon  these  words 
Mr  Hume  has  maide  a  particular  observa- 
tion in  the  oonelusion  (XF  his  first  section 
above  mentioned.  I  shall  give  it  in  his 
own  words,  and  make  some  remarlcs  upon 
it. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  addmg  to  these  rea- 
sonings an  observation  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  of-  some  importance.  In  every 
system  of  morality  which  I  have  hitherto 
met  with,  I  have  always  remarked  that  the 
anther  proceeds  for  some  time  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  reasoning,  and  establishes  the 
bettt^  of  a  Qod,  or  makes  observations  con- 
cemmg  human  affiurs ;  when,  of  a  sad- 
den, I  am  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of 
the  usual  copulations  of  propositions,  is,  and 
isnot,  I  meet  with  no  proposition  that  is 
not  connected  with  an  ought  or  an  oug?U  not, 
[481]  This  change  is  imperceptible,  but 
b,  however,  of  the  last  consequence.  For, 
as  this  ou^ht  or  ought  not  expresses  some 
new  rebition  or  affirmation,  His  necessary 
that  it  should  be  observed  and  expbiined ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  reason  should 
be  given  for  what  seems  altogether  incon- 
oeivable— how  this  new  reUUon  can  be  a 
deduction  from  others  which  are  entirely 


«  Mr  Hum«  couU  CMlly  be  dflltadetf.-a 
[480*482] 


different  from  it  But,  as  anthoiB  do  not 
commonly  use  this  precaution,  I  shall  pre* 
sums  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers ;  and 
am  persuaded  that  this  small  attentwn  would 
subvert  all  the  vulgar  systems  of  morality, 
and  let  us  see  that  the  distinction  of  vice 
and  virtue'' is  not  founded  merdy  on  the 
relations  of  objects,  nor  is  perceived  by  rea- 
son.*' 

We  may  here  observe,  that  it  is  a^now^ 
ledged  that  the  words  ought  and  ought  not 
express  some  rebition  or  affirmation ;  bat  a 
relation  or  affirmation  which  Mr  Hume 
thought  inexplicable,  or,  at  least,  inconsist- 
ent with  his  system  of  morals.  He  most, 
therefore,  have  thought  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  treating  of  that  subject. 

He  likewise  makes  two  demands,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot  be 
satisfied,  is  persuaded  that  an  attentk>n  to 
this  is  sufficient  to  subvert  all  the  vidgar 
systems  of  morais. 

The  first  demand  is,  that  ought  and  ought 
not  be  explained. 

To  a  man  that  understands  English,  there 
are  surely  no  words  that  require  explana- 
tion less.  Are  not  all  men  taught,  from 
their  early  years,  that  they  ought  not  to 
lie,  nor  stieal,  nor  swear  fSsuely  ?  But  Mr 
Hume  thinks,  that  men  never  understood 
what  these  precepts  mean,  or  rather  that 
they  are  unintelligible.  If  this  be  so,  I 
think  indeed  it  wiU  follow,  that  all  the 
vulgar  systems  of  morals  are  subverted* 
[482] 

Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  explahis 
the  word  ought  to  signify,  bsing  obliged  bg 
duty;  and  I  know  no  better  explication  that 
can  be  given  of  it.  The  reader  will  see 
what  I  thought  necessary  to  say  ooncemms 
the  moral  relation  expressed  by  this  word 
in  Essay  III.,  part  iii,  chap.  6. 

The  sseond  demand  la,  That  a  reason 
should  be  given  'why  this  relation  shoidd  be 
a  deduction  from  o&ers  which  are  entirely 
different  from  it 

This  is  to  demand  a  reason  for  what  does 
not  exist  The  first  principles  of  morals 
are  not  deductions.  They  are  self-evident ; 
and  theur  truth,  like  that  of  other  axionis^ 
is  perceived  without  reasoning  or  dedactk>n. 
And  moral  traths  that  are  not  self-evident 
are  deduced,  not  from  relations  qoite  differ- 
ent from  them,  but  from  the  first  principles 
of  morals. 

In  a  matter  so  interesting  to  mankind, 
and  so  frequentl  v  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion amonff  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
as  morals  is,  it  may  surely  be  expected  that 
men  will  express  both  their  judgments  and 
their  feelings  with  propriety,  and  consist- 
ently with  Sie  rules  of  langaam.  An  opi- 
nion, therefore,  which  malws  the  hmguage 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  npon  this  subject, 
to  be  improper,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  hm- 
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piage,  and  fit  to  be  discarded,  needs  no 
other  reftitation. 

As  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  understood 
reaton  to  mean  the  power  by  which  not 
only  our  specalatiTo  opinions,  but  our  ac- 
tions oudit  to  be  regulated,  we  ma^  say, 
with  perfect  propriety,  that  all  vice  is  con- 
trary to  reason ;  that,  by  reason,  we  are  to 
judge  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  of 
what  we  ought  to  believe.     [483] 

But,  though  all  vice  be  contrary  to  rea- 
son, I  conceive  that  it  would  not  be  a  pro- 
per definition  of  vice  to  say  that  it  is  a  con- 
duct contrary  to  reason,  because  this  defin- 
ition would  apply  equally  to  folly,  which  all 
men  distingnish  from  vice. 

There  are  other  phrases  which  have  been 
used  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  which 
I  see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  M-^aeting 
contrary  to  the  relations  tf  things-^-corUrary 
to  the  reason  <^  things — to  Ae  fitness  if 
things--'4o  the  truth  qf  things^  to  absolute 
fitness,  .  These  phrases  have  not  the  autho- 
rity of  common  use,  which,  in  matters  of 
language,  is  great  They  seem  to  have 
been  invented  bv  some  authors,  with  a 
view  to  explain  the  nature  of  vice ;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  in- 
tended as  definitions  of  vice,  they  are  im- 
proper; because,  in  the  most  favourable 
sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every 
kind  of  foolish  and  absurd  conduct,  as  weU 
as  to  that  which  is  vicious. 

I  shall  conclude  this  cluster  with  some 
observations  upon  the  five  arguments  which 
Hr  Hume  has  ofi^ered  upon  this  point  in  his 
"  Enquiry." 

The  first  is.  That  it  is  unpossible  that  the 
hypothesis  he  opposes,  can,  in  any  particu- 
liur  instance,  be  so  much  as  rendered  in- 
telli^ble,  whatever  specious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  discourse.  ^  Examine,*' 
sa^  he,  V  the  crime  of  ingratitude,  anato- 
mise all  its  circumstances,  and  examine,  by 
your  reason  alone,  in  what  consists  the 
demerit  or  blame,  you  will  never  come  to 
any  isBue  or  conclusion.** 

1  think  it  unnecessary  .to  follow  him 
through  all  the  aocoimts  of  ingratitude  which 
he  conceives  may  be  given  by  those  whom 
he  opposes,  because  I  agree  with  him  in 
that"  which  he  himself  adopts—to  wit, 
''  That  this  crime  arises  from  a  complica- 
tion of  circumstances,  which,  being  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator,  excites  the  senti- 
ment of  blame  by  the  particular  structure 
aodfiUMeofhismind.'*  [4841 

This  he  thought  a  true  and  intelligible 
aeoount  of  the  criminally  of  ingratitude. 
So  do  L  And  therefore  I  think  the  hypo- 
thesis he  opposes  is  intelligible,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  pwticular  instance. 

Mr  Hume,  no  doubt,  thousht  that  the 
aceouat  he  gives  of  ingratitude  is  inoon- 
aistent  with  the  hypothesis  he  opposes,  and 


could  not  be  adopted  by  those  who  hold 
that  hypothesis.  He  could  be  led  to  think 
so,  only  by  takine  for  granted  one  of  these 
two  things.  Ei&er,  first.  That  the  sentim 
ment  of  blame  is  a  feeling  only,  without 
judgment ;  or,  secondly,  That  whatever  is 
excited  by  the  particular  bhiic  and  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  must  be  feeling  only,  and 
not  judgment  But  I  cannot  grant  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

For,  as  to  the  first,  it  seems  evident  to 
me,  that  both  sentiment  and  blame  impl^ 
judgment ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  «0n<t*> 
ment  of  blame  is  a  judgment  accompanied 
with  feeling,  and  not  mere  feeling  without 
judgment 

The  second  can  as  little  be  granted ;  for 
no  operation  of  mind,  whether  judgment  or 
feeling,  can  be  excited  but  by  that  parti- 
cular structure  and  fabric  of  the  mind  which 
makes  us  capable  of  that  operation. 

By  that  part  of  our  &bric  which  we  call 
the  faculty  of  ueing,  we  judge  of  visible 
objects  ;*  bv  taste,  another  part  of  our  fabric, 
we  judge  of  beauty  and  d^ormity ;  by  that 
part  of  our  fabric  which  enables  us  to  form 
abstract  conoeptionB,  to  oompare  them,  and 
perceive  their  relations,  we  judge  of  abstract 
truths ;  and  by  that  part  of  our  fabric  which 
we  call  the  moral  faculty,  we  judge  of  vir- 
tue and  vice.  If  we  suppose  a  hSng  witii- 
out  any  moral  faculty  in  his  fabric,  I  grant 
that  he  could  not  have  the  sentiments  of 
blame  and  moral  approbation.     [485] 

There  are,  therefore,  judgments,  as  well 
as  feelings,  that  are  excited  by  the  particu- 
lar structure  and  fabric  of  the  mind.  But 
there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between 
them,  That  every  judgment  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  true  or  h&e  ;  and,  though  it  de- 
pends upon  the  fabric  of  a  mind,  whether  it 
have  such  a  judgment  or  not,  it  depends 
not  upon  that  fabric  whether  the  judg- 
ment be  true  or  not  A  true  judgment 
will  be  true^  whatever  be  the  fabric  of 
the.  mind ;  but  a  particular  structure  and 
fabric  is  necessary,  in  order  to  our  per- 
ceiving that  truth.  Nothing  Uke  this  can 
be  said  of  mere  feelings,  because  the  at- 
tributes of  true  or  false  do  not  belong  to 
them. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  the  hy- 
pothesis which  Hr  Hume  opposes  is  not 
unintelligible,  when  applied  to  the  partic- 
ular instance  of  ingratitude ;  because  the 
account  of  ingratitude  whidi  he  himself 
thinks  true  and  intelligible,  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  it 

The  second  argument  amounts  to  this : 
That,  in  moral  deliberation,  we  must  be 
acquainted  before-hand  with  all  the  ob- 
jects and  all  their  relations.  After  diese 
things  are  known,  the  understanding  has 

*  See  above,  p.  JSOO>  note.— H. 
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no  farther  room  to  operate.  Nothing  re* 
mams  but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  some  sen- 
timent of  blame  or  approbation. 

Let  ns  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  of- 
fioe  of  a  judge.  In  a  cause  that  comes 
before  him,  he  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  rel»- 
lations.  After  this,  his  understanding  has 
no  &rther  room  to  operate.  Nothing  re- 
mains, on  his  part,  but  to  feel  the  right  or 
the  wrone  i  and  mankind  hare,  rery  ab- 
surdly, called  hun  a  judge^^e  ought  to  be 
called  tk  feeler.     [486J 

To  answer  this  argument  more  directly : 
The  man  who  dehberates,  alter  all  the 
objects  and  relations  mentioned  b^  Mr 
Hume  are  known  to  him,  has  a  pomt  to 
determine ;  and  that  is,  whether  the  action 
onder  his  deliberation  ought  to  be  done  or 
ought  not.  In  most  cases,  this  point  will 
appear  self-erident  to  a  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  his  moral  judg- 
ment ;  in  some  cases  it  may  require  reason- 
ing. 

In  like  manner,  the  judge,  after  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  cause  are  known,  has 
to  judge  whether  the  plaintiff  has  a  just 
plea  or  not. 

The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the 
analogy  between  moral  beauty  and  natural, 
between  moral  sentiment  and  taste.  As 
beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  object,  but  a 
certain  feeling  of  the  spectator,  so  virtue 
and  Tioe  are  not  qualities  in  the  persons  to 
whom  kmguage  ascribes  them,  but  feelings 
of  the  specter. 

But  is  it  certain  that  beauty  is  not  any 
quality  of  the  object  ?  This  is  indeed  a 
paradox  of  modem  philosophy,  built  upon  a 
philosophical  theory ;  but  a  paradox  so 
contrary  to  the  common  language  and  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  that  it  ought  rather 
to  OTertnm  the  theory  on  which  it  stands, 
than  reeeiye  any  support  from  it  And  if 
beauty  be  really  a  quality  of  the  object, 
and  not  merely  a  feeling  of  the  spectator, 
-  the  whole  force  of  Uiis  argument  goes  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

^  EueUd,*'  he  says,  "  has  fully  explained 
all  the  qualities  of  the  circle,  but  has  not, 
in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident  The  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle."    [487] 

By  the  quaiiHee  of  the  drcie,  he  must 
mean  its  properties ;  and  there  are  here  two 
mistakes. 

First,  Euclid  has  not  fully  explained  all 
the  properties  of  the  circle.  Many  have 
been  discovered  and  demonstrated  which  he 
never  dreamt  oL 

SeootuUy,  The  reason  why  Euclid  has  not 
said  a  word  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  is 
not,  that  beauty  is  not  a  quality  qfthe  circle  ; 
the  reason  is,  that  Euclid  never  digresses 
from  his  subject  His  purpose  was  to  de- 
[486-488] 


monstrate  the  mathematical  properties  of 
the  circle.  Beauty  is  a  quality  of  the  circle, 
not  demonstrable  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, but  immediately  perceived  by  a  good 
taste.  To  speak  of  it  would  have  been  a 
digression  from  his  subject ;  and  that  is  a 
iault  he  is  never  guilty  of. 

The  fourth  argument  is.  That  inanimate 
objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the  same 
reUtions  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  very  much 
to  the  purpose ;  but  it  seems  to  be  thrown 
out  rashly,  without  any  attention  to  its 
evidence.  Had  Mr  Hume  reflected  but  a 
very  little  upon  this  dogmatical  assertion, 
a  thousand  instances  would  have  occurred 
to  him  in  direct  contradiction  to  it 

May  not  one  animal  be  more  tame,  or 
more  docile,  or  more  cunning,  or  more  fierce, 
or  more  ravenous,  than  another?  Are 
these  relations  to  be  found  in  inanimate  ob- 
jects ?  May  not  one  man  be  a  better  painter^ 
or  sculptor,  or  ship-builder,  or  tailor,  or 
shoemaker,  than  anoUier  ?  Are  these  re- 
lations to  be  found  in  inanimate  objects,  or 
even  in  brute  animals  ?  May  not  one  moral 
agent  be  more  just,  more  pious,  more  atten- 
tive to  any  moral  duty,  or  more  eminent  in 
any  moral  virtue,  than  anotiier  ?  Are  not 
these  relations  peculiar  to  moral  agents  ? 
But  to  come  to  the  relations  most  essential 
to  morality.    [488] 

When  I  say  that  /  aught  to  do  such  an 
aetioHy  that  il  is  my  duty,  do  not  these  words 
express  a  relation  between  me  and  a  certain 
action  in  my  power ;  a  relation  which  can- 
not be  between  inanimate  objects,  or  be- 
tween any  other  objects  but  a  moral  agent 
and  his  moral  actions ;  a  relation  whidi  is 
well  understood  by  all  men  come  to  years  of 
understanding,  and  expressed  in  all  Ian- 
guaces? 

Again,  when  in  deliberating  about  two 
actions  in  my  power,  which  cannot  both  be 
done,  I  say  this  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other—that  justice,  for  instance,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  generosity — I  express  a 
moral  relation  between  two  actions  of  a 
moral  agent,  which  is  well  understood,  and 
which  cannot  exist  between  objects  of  any 
other  kind. 

There  are,  therefore,  moral  reUttionsi 
which  can  have  no  existence  but  between 
moral  agents  and  their  voluntary  actions. 
To  determine  these  relations  is  the  object  d[ 
morals ;  and  to  determine  relations  ts  the 
province  of  judgment,  not  of  mere  feeling. 

The  last  argument  is  a  chain  of  several 
propositions,  which  deserve  distinct  eon- 
sidmtion.  They  may,  I  think,  be  summed 
up  in  these  four  :«-l.  There  must  be  ulti- 
mate ends  of  action,  beyond  whidi  it  is 
absurd  to  ask  a  reason  of  acting.  2.  The 
ultimate  ends  of  human  actions  can  never 
be  accounted  for  by  reason ;  3.  but  reeom« 
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mend  themadTOB  entirely  to  the  sentiments 
and  affections  of  mankind,  without  any  de- 
pendence on  the  intellectual  faculties.  4. 
As  Yirtne  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely 
for  the  inmiediate  satisfaction  it  conveys ; 
it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  some 
sentiment  which  it  touches,  some  internal 
taste  or  feelinff,  or  whatever  you  please  te 
call  it,  which  distingnishew  moral  good  and 
evil,  and  which  embraces  the  one  and  rejects 
the  other.    [4891 

Tothe>Sr«<  of  these  propositions  I  en- 
tirely agree.  The  ultimate  ends  of  action 
are  whMk  I  have  eaXLedthe principles  qf  action^ 
which  I  have  endeavoured,  m  the  third 
essay,  to  enumerate,  and  to  chss  under 
three  head|f  of  mechanical,  animal,  and 
rational.     V 

The  ieoond  proposition  needs  some  expli- 
cation. I  tiMce  its  meaning  to  be.  That 
there  cannot  be  another  eni^  for  the  sake 
of  which  an  ultimate  end  is  pursued.  For 
the  reason  of  an  action  means  nothing  but 
the  end  for  whidi  the  action  is  done ;  and 
the  reason  of  anWd  of  action  can  mean 
nothing  but  another  end,  for  the  sake  of 
which  that  end  is  piumie4  and  to  which  it 
is  the  means. 

That  this  is  the  au3ior*s  meaning  is 
evident  from  his  reasoning*  in  confirmation 
of  it  *'  Ask  a  man,  whg  he  uses  ewerdte  9 
he  will  answer,  becavw  he  desires  to  keep  his 
healths  It  you  then  inquire^  why  he  desires 
heaUhf  he  will  readily  replv,  beeauee  siek- 
ness  is  pain  fid.  If  you  push  your  inquiries 
further,  and  desire  a  reason  why  he  hates 
pain,  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  give  any. 
This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never  re- 
ferred to  any  other  obiect.**  To  account 
by  reason  for  an  end,  therefore,  is  to  shew 
another  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  that  end 
is  desired  and  pursued.  And  that,  in  this 
sense,  an  ultimate  end  can  never  be  ac- 
counted for  by  reason,  is  certain,  because 
that  cannot  be  an  ultimate  end  which  is 
pursued  only  for  the  sake  of  another  end. 

I  agree  therefore  with  Mr  Hume  in  this 
second  proposition,  which  indeed  is  implied 
in  the  first    [490] 

The  ^Air(f  proposition  is,  That  ultimate 
ends  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties. 

By  eentimente  he  must  here  mean  feel- 
ings without  jud^ent,  and  by  affifctions, 
such  affections  as  imply  no  judgment  For 
surely  any  operation  that  implies  judgment, 
cannot  be  independent  of  the  inteUeotual 
Acuities. 

This  being  understood,  I  cannot  assent 
to  this  proposition. 

The  aothor  seems  to  thmk  it  implied  in 
the  preceding,  or  a  necessaiy  consequence 


from  it,  that  because  an  ultimate  end  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  reason— that  is, 
cannot  be  pursued  merd^  for  the  sake  of 
another  end — ^therefore  it  can  have  no 
dependence  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  I 
deny  this  consequence,  and  can  see  no  force 
in  it 

I  think  it  not  only  does  not  follow  from 
the  preceding  proposition,  but  that  it  is 
contntiy  to  trutL 

A  man  may  act  from  gratitude  as  an 
ultimate  end ;  but  gratitude  implies  a  judg- 
ment and  bdief  of  favours  received,  and 
therefore  is  dependent  on  the  intellectual 
Acuities.  A  man  may  act  from  respect  to 
a  worthy  character  as  an  ultimate  end; 
but  this  respect  necessarily  implies  a  judg- 
ment of  worth  in  the  person,  and  therefore 
is  dependent  on  the  intellectual  faculties. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  third  Essay 
before  mentioned,  to  shew  that,  beside  the 
animal  principles  of  our  nature,  which 
require  will  and  intention,  but  not  judg- 
ment, there  are  also  in  human  nature  ra- 
tional principles  of  action,  or  ultimate  ends, 
which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  called  rational, 
and  have  a  just  title  to  that  name,  not  only 
from  the  authority  of  language,  but  because 
they  can  have  no  existence  but  in  beings 
endowed  with  resson,  and  because,  in  idl 
their  exertions,  they  require  not  only  inten- 
tion and  wiU,  but  judgment  or  reason. 
14911 

Therefore,  until  it  can  be  proved  that  an 
ultimate  end  cannot  be  dependent  on  the 
intellectual  faculties,  this  third  proposition,  • 
and  all  that  hangs  upon  it,  must  fidl  to  the 
ground. 

The  last  proposition  assumes,  with  very 
good  reason,  That  virtue  is  an  ultimate 
end,  and  desirable  on  its  own  account 
From  which,  if  the  third  proposition  were 
true,  the  conclusion  would  undoubtedly  fol- 
low. That  virtue  has  no  dependence  on  the 
intellectual  faculties.  But,  as  that  proposi- 
tion .is  not  granted,  nor  proved,  this  conclu- 
sion Is  left  without  any  support  from  the 
whole  of  the  argument 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  whOe 
to  insist  so  lon^  upon  this  controversy,  if  I 
did  not  conceive  that  the  consequences 
which  the  contrary  opinions  draw  after 
them  are  important 

If  what  we  call  morai  judgment  be  no  real 
judgment,  but  merely  a  f^in|,  it  follows 
that  the  principles  of  morals  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  an  immutable 
law  to  all  intelligent  beings,  have  no  other 
foundation  but  an  arbitraiy  structure  and 
&bric  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  So  that,  by  a  change  in  our  struct- 
ure, what  is  immoral  might  become  moral, 
virtue  might  be  turned  into  vice,  and  vice 
into  virtue.  And  beings  of  a  different 
stmeture,  according  to  the  variety  of  their 
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feeliiigs,  may  have  different^  nay  oppoBite 
measoreB  of  moral  good  and  eriL     [492] 

It  follows  that)  from  our  notions  of 
moialfl^  we  can  oondnde  nothing  concern- 
ing a  moral  cbancter  in  the  Deity,  which 
k  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  the 
strongest  support  of  virtue 

Nay,  this  opinion  seems  to  oondude 
strongly  against  a  moral  character  in  the 
.Deity,  since  nothing  arbitrary  or  mutable 
can  be  oonceived  to  enter  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  nature  eternal,  immutable,  and 
necessarily  existent  Hr  Hume  seems  per- 
fectly consistent  with  himself,  in  allowing 
of  no  evidence  for  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Bemg,  whatever  there  may  be 
for  his  natural  attributes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  moral  judgment  be 
a  true  and  real  judgment,  the  principles  of 
morals  stand  upon  the  inmintable  founda- 
tion of  truth,  and  can  undergo  no  change 
bv  any  difference  of  fabric,  or  structure  of 
those  who  judge  of  them.  There  may  be, 
and  there  are,  beings,  who  have  not  Hie 
faculty  of  conceiTing  moral  truths,  or  per- 
ceiving the  exoellenoe  of  moral  worth,  as 
there  are  beings  incapable  of  perceiying 
mathematical  truths ;  but  no  defect,  no  error 
of  understanding,  can  make  what  is  true  to 
be  fidscb 
[49«,  493] 


If  it  be  true  that  piety,  justice,  benero- 
lenoe,  wisdom,  temperance,  fortitude,  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  the  most  excellent  and 
most  amiable  qualities  of  a  human  creature ; 
that  vice  has  an  inherent  turpitude,  which 
merits  disapprobation  and  dislike;  these 
truths  cannot  be  hid  from  Him  whose  under- 
standing is  infinite,  whose  judgment  is 
always  according  to  truth,  and  who  must 
esteem  everything  according  to  its  real 
value. 

The  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  we  are  sure, 
will  do  right  He  has  given  to  men  the 
fiusulty  of  perceiving  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  conduct,  as  fkr  as  is  necessary  to  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  of  perceiving  the  dignity  of 
the  one,  and  the  demerit  of  the  other ;  and 
surely  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  or 
real  excellence  in  man,  which  is  not  in  his 
Maker.     [493] 

We  may  therefore  justly  conclude.  That 
what  we  know  in  part,  and  see  in  part,  of 
right  and  wrong,  he  sees  perfectly ;  &at  the 
moral  excellence,  which  we  see  and  admire 
in  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a  faint 
but  true  copy  of  that  moral  excellence  which 
is  essential  to  his  nature ;  and  that  to  tread 
the  path  of  virtue,  is  the  true  dignity  of 
our  nature,  an  imitation  of  God,  and  the 
way  to  obtain  his  ikvour. 
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OP  TBI  AUTBOR* 

A&iSTOTLB  had  rery  nnoommon  advan- 
ta^ :  born  in  an  age  when  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  in  Oreeoe  had  long  flounced, 
and  was  in  its  greatest  Tigoar ;  brought  np 
in  the  court  of  Maoedon,  where  his  father 
was  the  king*s  phymdan ;  twenty  yean  a 
&TOurite  scholar  of  PUto;  and  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  both  honoured 
him  with  his  friendship,  and  supplied  him 
with  cTerythinff  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  inquiries. 
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r  or  the  worlc,  which  ._  _ 
once  more  and  leti  than  an  analyrie  or  the  Oigancn. 

From  tbe  number  or  erron,  eqwdally  In  the  prow 
per  names  and  terma  or  art,  with  which  thla  treatlae 
ia  deformed,  aa  well  In  tbe  original  aa  In  all  tbe  aub. 
aequent  editiona.  it  la  probable  that  the  flrrt  tanpree. 
alon  was  not  rerlaed  by  tbe  auUior,  who  waa,  bow. 
ever.  It  muat  be  owned,  at  all  tlmea  rather  negligent 
Intiiiarencct  T1ieaeIahalLinthlstnatiae.iSlently 
correct  Thla  1  have.  Indeed,  Aeqoentiy  taken  the 
liberty  or  doing  In  the  other  wocfca;  but  1  need  not 
aay  that  rach  correcUona  are,  In  all  caaea,  only  oT 
palpable  iDaceuradea  or  overaigbta,  and  do  not  extend 
to  a  change  or  eren  the  anaUcet  pccuUarity  or  ex. 
prraaloii.^11. 


These  adTantages  he  improTed  by  inde- 
fatigable study,  and  immense  reading. *  He 
was  the  first  we  know,f  says  Strabo,  who 
composed  a  library ;  and  in  this  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Pergamenian  kings  copied  his  ex- 
ample. As  to  his  genius,  it  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  mankind  not  to  allow  an  im- 
oommon  share  to  a  man  who  governed  the 
opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
the  species  near  two  thousand  years.^ 

If  his  talents  had  been  laid  out  solely  for 
the  disoorery  of  truth  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  his  laurels  would  have  remained 
for  oyer  fresh ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
greater  passbn  for  fiune  than  for  truths  and 
to  have  wanted  rather  to  be  admired  as  the 
prince  of  philosopherB  than  to  be  useful ; 
so  that  it  ia  dubious  whether  there  be  in  his 
character  most  of  the  philosopher  or  of  the 
sophist  §    The  opinion  of  Lord  Baoon  ia 

« IT  we  take  dicumatancea  Into  aooouat,  hia  actU 
Tlty  and  reaearcb,  hIa  erudition  and  unlTenality,  bare 
never  been  equalled.  •*  For  tbe  master  oT  the 
learned."  aaya  Hogel,  hlmadTa  kindred  geniua.  •*  the 
criminal  iurlaprudenoe  of  the  Oacan  Cuma  or  a  my. 
thical  fhble  of  the  firanding  or  a  city,  were  not  leaa 
attractire  than  apeculationa  regarding  flnt  cauaea 
and  supreme  enda,  than  diacuaauma  on  the  lawa  oT 
animal  lUb  or  the  prindplea  oT  poetry."— H. 

t  Strabo  aaya,  **  Aa  far  aa  we  know"  {Zt  UfMti) 
but  even  tbia  quallflcatlon  doea  not  render  the  aaier. 
tlon  ooriecta^H. 

±  This  la  a  Tory  scanty  allowance.  Otben  hare 
not  been  ao  niggardly.  Aaaapedmen:— ^'^W^toCle." 
aaya  Jobaon  too  Mueller,  **«car  tht  decartst  fntOteet 
OuU  ever  IBumlnated  fhe  wnid/"  bla  own  ilvaL 
Campanella,  atylea  him  -  Ifatura  OeKhUi"  and 
the  Christian  rigour  of  St  Jeroaoe  conftaafs  bba 
JirfrociflMMi  jrwMttb  voABumaiU  /ntaOeefttf  FMt^^ 
H. 

\  InreArenoe  to  thla  aatitbeala,  I  have  great  plea, 
aure  In  ouoting  a  paaaage  from  an  excwent  Intro, 
doctory  lecture  to  a  llrrt  course  of  OredL  and  Latin 
FbUoaopby  in  tbe  OoOigt  Bagoi  d»  Fnmee,  by  M. 
Barthflemy  SalnUHliaIre,  to  whom  we  owe  an  ad. 
miraUe  edition,  tranalation,  and  critidsm  or  tho 
Politics  or  Aristotie.  M.  Baint-Hllaire  and  M. 
Haraiaaon  are  remarkable  manlAatotiona  or  the 
spirit  of  phlloaophlcal  acbolaishlp,  now  auspicloualy 
awakened  in  Fkaaoe  by  the  dlaoipUoe,  exanqpte,  and 
Digitized  by  VjUOv  It: 
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not  without  probability,  That  his  ambition 
was  as  boundless  as  that  of  his  to  jal  pupil ; 
the  one  aepiiing  at  aniversal  monarchy 
oyer  the  bodies  and  fortones  of  men,  the 
other  over  thdr  opinions.*  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  philosopher 
pursued  his  aim  with  less  industry,  less 
ability,  or  less  success  than  the  hero.+ 
His  writings  carry  too  eyident  marks  of 


nt  of  the  aocompUafaed  thinker  to  whom 
thif  edition  of  Rcid  U  dedicated. 

*«  Depulf  Bacon  et  Det  Cartel,  U  avalt  6t4  re^u 
comme  une  opinion  de  bon  goOt  et  une  preuved'ori. 
ginaHt^,  de  dedaigner  profonddnent  l*antlquit4  Ce 
CMdaln  mnji  nu  I'autoritA  de  oei  deux  granda  ex. 
eanplea.  At  Ibrtoneen  France  et  en  Angletenre: 
Ariatote  furtout  en  avait  it6 1'objet ;  et  c'est  it  peine 
all  y  a  quelquee  ann^ea  que  oe  auperbe  m^pria  n'  a 
pliM  de  auocte  panni  noua.  Lea  melUeura  eipiita  n' 
avaient  paa  <u  ae  defendre  dece  pr^ug^  et  de  oet 
aTCuglement  de  t'^iame  moderns  Reid,  la  chef 
de  I'doole  Eooaaaiae,  tout  ciroonipectqall  cat,  par  lea 
habitudea  de  aon  caract^re  et  par  Tegprlt  mdme  de  aa 
doctrine,  RtM  ae  croit  encore  tenu  dlnaulter  Aria, 
tote,  pa«e»-moi  le  mot,  car  11  eit  vni,  et  11  va  Jua. 
qu'a  dire  qn*il  ne  lait  A,  dana  le  prteepteur  d'  Alex, 
nnder,  le  aopblate  ne  Temporte  pai  aur  le  pbiloaophe. 
Ches  noua,  il  t  a  Tingt  ana  it  peine,  I'llluitre  BI.  de 
TracT  afflrmalt,  lana  rtelamation  contraire,  que 
Jamaia  doctrine  n'avalt  autant  nulque  celle  d*  Aria, 
tote  a  I'eiprit  humaln.  firucker,  le  grand  biatorlen 
de  la  phlloiophie,  n'ert  paa  plua  Suitable  que  Reld 
etM.de  'lYacy.  Quand  ies  phUoaopbea  eux.memea 
en  ^talent  airiT^  h  oe  point,  on  peut  imaginer  aana 
peine  ce  quedevalt  kin  le  ■entiment  de  la  foule  qui, 
aur  cea  matierea,  recerait  necemlrement  les  opinlona 
toutea  ftitea,  dea  jugea  oompdtena.  Moliere  arait 
railM  Ariatote  aur  la  ac^ne  ;  et  lei  aarcaamei  depo^te 
apirituela  et  Trail,  quand  U  lei  faiaait,  parce  qu^alora 
ill  pouvalent  £tre  dangereux  pour  lul  et  utllei  i  la 
aoci<§t£,  etaient  leula  oemeuret,  dana  un  aitele  ou 
oependant  lla  n'  avaient  plua  nl  lel  ni  mtaie  de  algnl. 
flottion." 

Hill  ianotthe  place  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of 
the  wientifie  integrity  oi  AriatoUe.  I  ihall  aimply 
obienre,  that  hii  worki  aflbrd  no  valid  ground  on 
which  to  oondude  that  he  waa  ever  actuated  by  any 
other  than  the  generoui  aentiment  which  he  pro- 
ftwci  «*  that  a  phikMopber,  a  lover  qf  *cUdom,  la 
bound,  in  the  cauie  of^  Truth,  to  reftite  all  error, 
be  it  th«  error  of  himaelf  or  of  hli  Meoda:  for, 
though  IHeoda  be  dear,  it  la  itUl  hla  hallowed 
duty^to  give  the  higher  reverence  to  Truth  s  au^p 
ykfimtt  f/X«v,  Sriw  trftnuSf  t^  kknBtuu.—'H. 

*  «  For  thia  excellent  penon.  Ariatotle,  1  will  think 
of  him,  that  he  learned  that  humour  of  hia  scholar, 
with  whom,  itieemcth,  he  did  emulate— the  one  to 
conquer  all  opinlona,  aa  the  other  to  conquer  all 
nationa.  Wherein,  nevetthdea,  it  may  be,  he  may, 
at  lome  men'i  handa,  that  are  of  a  bitter  dinodtion. 
get  a  like  title  aa  hii  icholar  did  :— 

FdtsterrarumpradOftkmutOefmmdo 


Advancement  of  Learning,"  Book  IL    See  alio 

Oe  Augmentia  Sdcntiarum,**  Uh.  lILc.  i. 

t  In  fkot,  were  auch  hla  atan,  he  acoompllahed  it 


with  fhr  aupertor  luooeai.  The  monardiy  of  Alex, 
ander  terminated  with  hia  death:  whereai  of  Aria- 
totle  la  preeminently  true,  what  baa  been»  not  mora 
beautiftiUy  than  juatly,  nid  of  the  andentt  In  ge. 


_  -Tkepnatqfold/ 

Tk€  dead  1mtMepltredtovraHs,9eh09tia  rule 

Our  tptriteAxm  tkeir  unu." 

Ariatotle  govema  the  opinlona  of  mora  than  ara 
eonidoua  or  their  allegiance  to  the  8taglrite.  Hla 
•cal  la  imon  all  the  eciencei,  and  hia  ipeculatioiM 
Iwvemedlatdy  or  Immediately  determined  tboaeof 
an  aubaeqocnt  thlakera.    Ariatotle  and  PbUo  ara  aa 

the  two  poke  -^^  »•"——  i-»-iit— .-^  •_* 1^^ 

the  varioua  i 


aystema  of  phikiaopby  itlU  continue  to 


that  phUosophicsl  pride,  vanity,  and  envy, 
which  have  often  sullied  the  character  of 
the  learned.  He  determines  boldlv  things 
above  all  human  knowledge;  and  enters 
upon  the  most  di£Bcult  questions,  as  his 
pupil  entered  on  a  battle,  with  full  assur- 
ance of  success.  He  delivers  his  decisions 
oracularly,  and  without  any  fear  of  mis- 
take.* Bather  than  confess  his  ^oranoe, 
he  hides  it  under  hard  words  and  ambiguous 
expressions,  of  which  his  interpreters  can 
make  what  pleases  them.  There  is  even 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  wrote  often  with 
affected  obscurity ;  either  that  the  air  of 
mystery  might  procure  greater  veneration,^ 
or  that  his  books  might  be  understood  only 
by  the  adepts  who  had  been  initiated  in  his 
philosophy. 

His  conduct  towards  the  writers  that 
went  before  him  has  been  much  censured. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes, 
says  Lord  Yerulitm,  he  thought  his  throne 
could  not  be  secure  unless  he  killed  all  his 
brethren.  $  Ludovicus  Yives  charges  him 
with  detracting  from  all  philosophers,  that 
he  miffht  denve  that  glory  to  himself  of 
which  be  robbed  them.§  He  rarely  quotes 
an  author  but  with  a  view  to  censure,  and 
is  not  very  lair  in  representing  the  opinions 
which  he  censures. 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  man  who  had  the 
daring  ambition  to  be  transmitted  to  all 
future  ages  as  the  Prince  of  Philosophers, 
as  one  who  had  carried  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  to  its  utmost  limit,  and 
who  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  he  took  to  obtain  his  end. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  just- 
ice to  observe,  that,  although  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  Soplust  appear  too  much  in 
his  writings  m  abstract  philosophy,  yet,  in 
natural  history,  the  fidelity  of  his  narrations 
seems  to  be  equal  to  his  industry ;  and  he 
always  distinguishes  between  what  he  knew 


*  ThIa  aaacrtion  ia  curioualy  Incorrect  On  the 
contrary.  Ariatotle  rardy  propound!  a  categorical  de- 
d^ion ;  hia  oondaaiona  bdng  uauaUy  quaufled  with 
an  7r*v,  a  rAx'h  a  fmtMrm,  Ac— H. 

t  <*  Socratca,  Ariatotle,  Oden,  wera  men  ftiU  of 
oatentatlon."— Baooo,  JSMsy  on  Vain  Glmrtf,  Tlie 
adectlon  ia  dngular.— H. 

±  M  De  AHgmentIa  Sdentiarum,**  Ub,  II1.>  c  4^ 
**  Advancement  of  Learning,"  Book  IL 

I  The  paaaage  of  Vivea,  to  which,  I  prenimc,  Rdd 
refen,  ia  la  hla  Commentary  on  bt  Auatln  {  and  it 
la  but  Ihir  to  quote  U  aft  hrae.*-JAMmtf  e(  ^ 


bait  vtr,  qufque  it^fmio 


lume^~^Maffmti 

aaS^HHaquevtneeretpluH- 


obeervandee  vd  fmterpreUuuke, 
I  atcrke,  eofidiorem  earpendi  oJtof • 
I  dexterUatem  in  tradendii  arUbue 


&s  omul  9umoria  lumoiMW  tradaveruM  ariee, 
MervaOopaHeereUquiL   Jfim  §mU  preedarm 
maUme  vd    ' "'      '  ' .— -- 

Fuitm  aviilorem  i 

JiUendumeetf  et^  c -.  _ 

nondMon  e$t  4Ultu»s  ab  avo  condilo  contecMtui,   De 
av.  Dd,UvtLc.  12. 

The  aoeuaatkm  ofunfUmeai  in  hla  repreMntatioa 
of  the  opiniona  of  othen,  whidi  owed  Iti  origin  to  the 
lower  Platonlita,  baa  now  been  very  generally  aban. 
doned.— H. 
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and  what  he  had  by  report*  And,  evea  in 
abatract  philoeophy,  it  would  he  unfiur  to 
impnte  to  AriatoUe  all  the  faults,  all  the 
ohecnriUea,  and  all  the  contradictions  that 
aretohefoondinhiflwritbga.  The  greatest 
part,  and  perhaps  the  best  part,  of  ms  writ- 
inn  18  lostf  There  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  some  of  those  we  ascribe  to  him 
he  really  his ;  and  whether  what  are  his  be 
not  much  vitiated  and  interpolated.  These 
suspicions  are  justified  bv  &e  fate  of  Aris- 
totle*s  writings,  which  u  judiciously  re- 
lated, from  the  best  authorities,  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  Tprannion,  to 
which  I  refer.$ 

His  books  in  Logic,  which  remain,  are, 
1.  One  book  of  the  Categories.  2.  One  of 
Interpretation.  3.  Fi»t  Analytics,  two 
books.  4.  Last  Analytics,  two  books. 
6,  Topics,  eight  books,  fi.  Of  Sophisms, 
one  book.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
many  others  that  are  lost§  Those  I  have 
mentioned  have  commonly  been  published 
together,  under  the  name  of  Aristotle's 
Organon,  or  his  Logic  ;  and,  for  many 
ages,  Porphyry's  II  Introduction  to  the  Cate- 
gories has  been  prefixed  to  them* 


Section  II, 

OP  P0EPHTRY*8  INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  introduction,  which  is  addressed 
iQ  Chrysaorius,  the  author  obserres.  That, 
in  order  to  understand  Aristotle*s  doctrine 
eoneeming  the  Categories,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  a  Gentu  is,  what  a  Species^ 
what  a  Specifle  Diffeteneey  what  a  Property ^ 
and  what  an  Accident ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  is  also  very  useful  in  Definition,  in 
Division,  and  even  in  Demonstration; 
therefore,  he  proposes,  in  this  little  tract, 
to  deliver  shortly  and  simplv  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripate- 
tics,   concerning    these   five    Predtoabkey 


*  To  thlf,  fsr  more  th«n  tbU,  amnio  tefttmony  if 
twrno,  among  oCben,  by  Bacon,  Biiflbn,  and  Cuvler. 
But*  If  lodiitiitcnitcd  and  Indentttable  a  worshipper 
of  Itutb  in  tiM  lower  walks  of  science.  Is  it  protiable 
that  be  woold  sacrifice  Thitta  to  Vanity  in  the  higher? 

t  This  Is  inoonect.— H. 

t  The  recent  critical  examination  of  the  tcstU 
nooics  of  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Athencus,  Suidas,  Ac, 
In  regard  to  the  fortune  or  the  Aristotellc  writings, 
br  Schneider,  Biandis,  Kopp,  and  Stahr,  has  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  this  question.  It  is  now  proTed 
that  various  of  bis  most  important  works  were  pub. 
lisbcd  by  Aristotle  during  his  lifttime;  and  that,  at 
least,  the  greater  number  of  those  now  extant  were 
presMied  and  patent  during  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  intervening  between  the  death  of  Aristotle  and 
tbdrjpretended  publication  by  T^rnmnion.— H. 

S  we  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  Aristotle 
was  the  author  of  all  the  writings  under  his  name  in 
tbo  ttstaof  Laeitius,  Suidas,  the  Anonymus  Men. 
■gU.  Aa.  or  that  these  were  all  in  reality  distinct 

I  Porphyry  flourished  from  the  middle  of  the  third 


avoiding  the  more  intricate  qneetioiis  con- 
cerning them ;  such  as,  Whether  genera 
and  tpedes  do  really  exist  in  nature  ?  or, 
Whether,  they  are  only  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind?  If  they  exist  in  nature, 
Whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ? 
and.  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  or  disjoined  from  them? 
These,  he  says,  are  very  di£Bcult  questions, 
and  require  accurate  discussion ;  but  that 
he  is  not  to  meddle  with  them. 

After  this  preface,  he  explains  very 
minutely  each  of  the  '^five  words**  above 
mentioned,  divides  and  subdivides  each  of 
them,  and  then  pursues  all  the  agreements 
and  differences  between  one  and  another 
through  sixteen  [seventeen]  chapters.* 


Section  III, 

OP  THB  CATBaORIB8.f 

The  book  begins  with  an  explication  of 
what  is  meant  by  [synonifmoust  or]  umvo^ 
eal  words,  what  by  [homonymouSy  or]  eguu 
ffocal,  and  what  by  [paronymous,  or]  de* 
nominative.  Then  it  is  observed,  that  what 
we  say  is  either  simple,  without  composition 
or  structure,  as  man,  horse,  [fyhts,  runs  ;] 
or  it  has  composition  and  structure,  as  a 
man  fights f  the  horse  runs.  Next  comes  a 
distinction  between  a  subject  of  predication  ; 
that  is,  a  subject  of  which  anting  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  and  a  subject  of  inhesion. 
These  thines  are  said  to  be  inherent  in  a 
subject,  which,  although  the^are  not  a  part 
of  the  subject,  §  cannot  possibly  exist  with- 
out it,  as  figure  in  the  thing  figured.  Of 
things  that  are,  says  Aristotle,  [l**]  some 
may  be  predicated  If  a  subject,  but  are  in 


no  subject  ;||  as  man  may  be  predicated  of 
James  or  John,  but  is  not  in  any  subject, 
[2^]  Some  agaon  are  in  a  subject,  but  can 
be  predicated  cf  no  subjeot.%  Thus  my 
knowledge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  sub- 
ject, but  it  can  be  predicated  of  no  subject ; 
because  it  is  an  individual  thine.  [3°]  Some 
are  both  in  a  subject,  and  maybe  predicated 
qfa  subject,**  as  science,  which  is  in  the 
mind  as  its  subject,  and  may  be  predicated 
of  geometry.  [4"]  iMlQy,  Some  thinys  can 
neither  be  in  a  subject  nor  be  predicated  cf 
any  sfuJbject.^^^^  Sndi  are  all  individual  sul^ 
stances,  which  cannot  be  predicated,  because 

*  Reld  fbllows  the  Faeiim  dlstribuUon  of  the  Of. 
ganon  into  chapcen.    There  are  two  oider.»H. 

t  llie  book  of  Categories  Is  rather  a  meUphyslcal 
than  a  logical  treatise  t  and  has  therefore  fanproperly 
been  introduced  into  the  Oiganon.— H. 

%  Synonymes  in  Logic  and  Synonymes  In  Oram* 
mer  are  not  the  same— H. 

but 


Jit  sbotthi  have  been,  '*  which  are  In  a  thing,  t 
in  it  as  apart"— H. 
II  Universslsubitanoci.— H. 
1  Individual  or  Singtdar  AccidenU— H. 
Acddents—H.  ^ 


r  singular 
««  Universal  Acddents—H. 
tt  Individual 
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thoy  are  individualfl ;  and  cannot  be  in  a 
subject,  becauTC  they  are  BubatanoeB.  After 
some  other  sabtleties  about  Predicates  and 
Subjects,  we  come  to  the  Categories  them- 
selyes ;  the  things  aboTO  mentioned  being 
called  by  the  schoolmen  the  anteprmUca-' 
amerUa,  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  distinction  now  ex- 
plained, the  being  in  a  tttbj^ct^  and  the 
beinp  predieated  truly  of  a  subject,  are,  in  the 
Analytics,  used  as  synonymous  phrases;* 
and  tills  variation  of  style  has  led  some  per- 


»  For  thig  itBtement,  Rdd  bai  been  bitterlj  ra. 
proeched  by  tbe  learned  Dr  Gilliei,  and  various  Eng. 
llah  writen  in  his  wake,  while  Mr  Stewart  only  at. 
tempts  to  palliate  the  error,  but  not  to  vindicate  the 
accuracy,  of  his  Mend. 

«*  Tbe  subject."  obserret  the  former  Id  hU  •'  New 
Analysis  of  AristoUe's  Works,**  «*  has  been  stransely 
perplexed  by  mistaking  Arlstotle^s  language,  wbicb 
is  itself  highly  perqikuousL  Ti  3i  It  SX^  Jtm,  ft& 
*  To  $ay  (Mat  one  term  it  contained  in  another,  it  eu 
tame  at  toying  (hat  (he  teoond  eon  be  predieated  qf 
theftrtt  in  the J\dl extent  QTitttioniffioaiiont  andone 
term  it  predieated  <if  another  in  the  Adl  extent  qf  itt 
tign^leation,  u^en  there  it  no  partieular  denoted  by 
thetubkcttotehiehViepredleatedoetnot€^n>l»'*  This 
remark,  which  U  the  foundation  of  all  Aristotle*s 
logic,  has  been  sadiy  mistaken  by  many.  Among 
others,  the  learned  and  truly  respectable  Or  Reid 
writes  as  follows :— ^  Hie  being  in  a  subject,  and  the 
being  truly  predicated  of  a  su^ect,  are  used  by  Aris. 
totle  in  his  Analytics  as  synonymous  phrases.'  But 
the  two  phrases  of  *  bemo in  a  nO^eet,*  mA*being 
predieated  qf  it,*  are  so  flur  from  being  used  as  syno. 
nymous,  that  the  meanina  qf  the  one  it  directly  the 
reverte  qf  the  meaning  of  the  othar.'''~'F.  83, 4to  edU 
tion. 

On  this  Mr  Stewart,  In  the  second  Tolume  of  his 
"Philosophy  of  tbe  Humai»  Mind,"  remarks;— 
«  While  f  readily  admit  the  Justness  of  this  crltidsm 
on  Dr  Reid,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  I 
consider  Keld*s  error  as  a  mere  oTorsight,  or  slip  of 
the  pen.  That  he  might  have  accused  Aristotle  of 
oonlbundlng  two  things  which,  although  dilferent  in 
ftet,  had  yet  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  or 
affinity,  Is  by  no  means  impossible  j  but  it  is  scarcely 
Gonoefvable  that  he  could  be  so  cardess  as  to  accuse 
him  of  confounding  two  things  which  he  iuTariably 
sUtes  In  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  I  haTC  not 
a  doubt,  therefbre,  that  Reid's  idea  was,  that  Arls. 
totle  used  as  .synonymous  phrases,  the  bebtg  in  a 
thing,  and  the  being  a  tuttfeetqfvihieh  (hat  tkuig  can 
be  truly  predicated  j  more  especially  as  either  stata. 
ment  wouM  equally  wcU  have  answered  his  purpose.** 
P.9M. 

Sut  eren  this  extenuation  Dr  Oillies  will  not  ad. 
mit  In  his «« Introduction  to  Aristotl^a  Rhetoric," 
after  some  pre&tory  comments  on  the  Importance  of 
tbe  point,  and  the  heinousness  of  "  (Mt  radical  error^ 
— «*  I  commend."  be  says, "  Mr  Stewart  fbr  his  seal  In 


altogether  IneStetual  by  the  words  of  Dr  Reid  him. 
self,  who  subjoins—'  Arlstotle*s  distinction  between 
the  phrases  being  in  a  tuiject,  and  beingtaidqfa  tub~ 
Jetty  in  the  Cateaories,  hate  led  some  writers  to  con. 
elude  that  the  Categories  were  not  written  by  Arls. 
totle.'  Dr  Reid's  misUke,  therefbre.  being  a  matter 
of  deliberation,  could  not  proceed  nom  a  mere  slip 
of  the  pen ;  it  runs  through  the  rest  of  his  work,  and 
sometimes  becomes  the  cause  of  his  speaking  with 
much  disrespect  of  the  author  whose  work  he  professes 
to  illustrate.  For  this  task  Dr  Reid  possessetl  many  re. 
quisites— patience,  candour,  learning,  and  sdenoe. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  deeper  and  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Aristotle's  wriUngs,"  Ac.,  Ac.  P  34. 
Now,  the  simple  but  unsuspected  feet,  is.  That 
Riid  it  right  and  OiUiet  wrong,  •*  The  being  in  a 
ttMect,  and  the  being  predicated  qf  a  tul^cet,  are,  in 
the  AnalTtios.  used  as  synonymous  phnues^—this 
statement  of  Rdd  b  UteraUy  true.    For  example,  the 


sons  to  think  that  tbe  Categories  were  not 
written  by  Aristotle. 

Thin^  which  may  be  expressed  without 
composition  or  stnictare  are,  says  the 
author,  reducible  to  the  following  heads  :— 
They  are  either  Subetancgy  or  Quantity, 
or  Qualiiy,  or  RelaHvee  [or  Potturely 
or  Place  [where],  or  Time  [when],  or 
Having,  or  Doing,  or  Suffering.  These 
are  the  Predicaments  or  Categories.  The 
first  foiur  are  largely  treated  of  m  four  6bxtp^ 
ters ;  the  others  are  slightiy  passed  over,  as 
sufficiently  clear  of  themselves.  As  a  speci- 
men, I  shall  give  a  summary  of  what  he 
says  on  the  category  of  Substance. 

Substances  are  either  prifiiary — ^to  wit, 
individual  substances;  or,  eecondary-^io 
wit,  the  genera  and  species  of  substances. 
Primary  substances  neither  are  in  a  sub- 
ject, nor  can  be  predicated  of  a  subject; 
but  all  other  things  that  exist,  either  are  in 
primary  substances,  or  may  be  predicated 
of  them.  For  whatever  can  be  predicated 
of  that  which  is  in  a  subject,  may  also  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  itself.  Primary 
substances  are  more  substances  than  the 
secondary ;  and  of  the  secondary,  the  spe- 
cies is  more  a  substance  than  the  genus. 
If  there  were  no  primary,  there  could  be  no 
secondary  substances. 

The  properties  of  Substance  are  these  :— 
1.  No  substance  is  capable  of  intention  or 
remission.  2.  No  substance  can  be  in  any 
other  thing  as  its  subject  of  inhesion,  i. 
No  substance  has  a  contrary ;  for  one  sub- 
stance cannot  be  contrary  to  another ;  nor 
can  there  be  contrariety  between  a  sub- 
stance and  that  which  is  no  substance.    4. 


two  fbUowing  propositions  are,  in  Aristotlels  language, 
couTtftible :— Ti  A  tutrk  vkptk  B  MmrnytfurOtu 
or  xiytrSmit  and  ts  A  nur)  B  Miexu*  i  {A  <r  pre- 
dieatedqfaUBfA  U, or inhent, in aUB.)  Thelatter 
Is  Aristoae*s  usual  fbrm  of  expression.  What  Dr 
OlUies  was  thinking  of  when  he  said,  •<  the  meanitHf 
qf  the  one  it  direct^  At  reverte  qf  the  metming  ^ 
Ms  efBhw,"  was  the  Inverse  relation  of  an  ottrAuttas 
leAofa  and  ttOifectpart  to  each  other.  To  this,  and  not 
to  the  subject  of  predication,  and  subject  of  inhe. 
sioo,  does  the  quotation  he  makes  from  Aristotle 
apply;  and  be  must,  by  some  InconoeiTable  conf^i- 
sfon  or  oversight,  have  imagined  that  Rdd'k  stntew 
ment  was  tantamount  to  the  absurdity  of  saying,  that 
a  tpedet  being  in  a  geimt,  and  a  tpeclet  being  predi- 
eated  o/'apmus.  were  used  by  Aiittotle  as  synonv. 
mous  phrases.  To  vindicate  Aristotle's  consistency  in 
this  matter,  tbe  present  Is  not  the  occasion. 

The  exposition  of  this  elementanr  blunder,  is  a 
good  illustration  ct  the  maxim— 3\7  take  noAing 
upon  trutt  t  noXMing  iifNm  onOhority.  Mr  Stewart 
was  one  of  tbe  most  acute  and  cautious  of  reasoners  | 
yet  we  here  And  him  patnftilly  admitting  one  erro- 
Inrelianr        '"  * 


lianoe  on  the  learned  accuracy 
of  Dr  OUIies ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  In  the  note 
Immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  present  Is 
contained,  we  And  htm  accepting  another,  in  defer, 
ence  to  the  authority  of  Lora  M  onbodda  Tbe  prin. 
dole  on  which  his  Lordship  supposes  the  whole  truth 
of  the  syllogism  to  depend,  and  the  discovery  of 
which  he  marveaously  attributes  to  a  then  living 
author,  is  one  that  may  be  found  stated  as  a  common 
doctrine  In  almost  every  s^tem  of  loftic,  worthy  of 
the  namc^  fbr  the  last  fifteen  centuries.— B. 
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The  most  remarkable  property  of  substance 
18,  thai  one  and  the  same  substanoe  may, 
by  same  change  in  itself,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  things  that  are  contrary.  Thus  the 
same  body  may  be  at  one  time  hot,  at 
another  cold.* 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  AristotIe*s 
manner  of  treating  the  categories.  After 
them,  we  have  some  chapters,  which  the 
schoolmen  oall  posipr€Klununenia  ;  wherein, 
first,  the  foor  kinds  of  opposition  of  terms 
are  explained ;  to  wit,  rtlatiyey  privative  of 
contrariety  J  and  of  contratHotioru  This  is 
repeated  in  all  systems  of  logic.-!-  Last  of 
all,  we  haye  distinctions  of  the  four  Greek 
words  which  answer  to  the  Latin  ones— 
prius,  iirnul,  motut^  and  habere. 


SeetUm  IV. 

OF  TBB  BOOK  CONCBRNING  INTVBFRSTA- 
TZON.f 

We  are  to  consider,  says  Aristotle,  what 
a  Noun  is,  what  a  Verhy  what  Affirmation^ 
what  Negation,  [what  Enunciation,]  what 
Speech,  Words  are  the  signs  of  what  pass- 
eth  in  the  mind;  Writing  is  the  sign  of 
words.  §  The  signs  both  of  writing  and  of 
words  are  difierent  in  different  nations,  but 
the  operations  of  mind  signified  by  them 
are  the  samei  There  are  some  operations 
of  thought  which  are  neither  true  nor  fiilse. 
These  are  expreased  by  nouns  or  verbs 
singly,  and  without  composition. 

A  Noun  is  a  sound,  which,  by  compact, 
signifies  something  without  respect  to  time, 
and  of  which  no  part  has  signification  by 
itself.  The  cries  of  beasts  may  have  a 
natural  signification,  but  they  are  not  nouns: 
we  give  that  name  only  to  sounds  which 
have  their  signification  by  compact  The 
eases  of  a  noun,  as  the  genitive,  dative,  are 
not  nouns.  Non  homo  is  not  a  noun,  but, 
for  distinction's  sake,  may  be  called  a  Nomen 
Inftnitum,\\ 

A  Verb  signifies  something  by  compact 
with  rektion  to  time.  Thus,  valet  is  a  verb ; 
but  valetudo  is  a  noun,  because  its  signifi- 
cation has  no  relation  to  time.  It  is  only 
the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  that  is 
properly  called  a  verb ;  the  other  tenses 


*  Tbeieare  not  all  the  propertiM  cnumcnted  bj 
omittcdL< 
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AtlKotle.    Two  otben  are 

t  Thifte  bardly  correct.— H 

X  Tbe  book  TU(i  'Etumu^mg  !•  «bnird)7  Irandated 
De  Jnlerprttatkme.  It  Bbould  be  «tyled  In  Latin, 
JDe  EmtHdandi  ratione.  In  Fngibh,  we  might  ren. 
der  It— On  (he  doctrine  qf  Enowicement^JEnunda- 
<l0n*or  the  like.— H. 

%  ••  RecteAriftotelee-avfOKf^miimtowraercrte, 
Verftorum  LUteracT  Baco  De  Augm.  SeienL  L.  V  L 
e,  !•— H. 

B  More  properlj,  Niomeh  Ind^nitum-Jt^fXM  ki^f 
r«».  Tbif  mlitranslation  of  Boethlus  hai  bren  tbe 
CAUte  of  error,  among  oChen,  to  Kant.— H. 


and  moods  are  variations*  of  the  verb. 
Non  valet  may  be  called  a  verhum  tnfini^ 
fwm.-f* 

Speech  is  sound  significant  by  compact, 
of  which  some  part  is  also  significant  And 
it  is  either  enunciative,  or  not  enunciative. 
Enunciative  speech  is  that  which  affirms  or 
denies.  As  te  speech  which  is  not  enunoia* 
tivcy  such  as  a  prayer  or  wish,  the  consi- 
deration of  it  belongs  to  oratory  or  poetry. 
Every  enunciative  speech  must  nave  a  verb, 
or  some  variation  of  a  verb.  Affirmation 
is  the  enunciation  of  one  thing  concerning 
another.  Negation  is  the  enunciation  of 
one  thing  from  another.  Contradiction  is 
an  affirmation  and  negation  that  are  oppo- 
site. This  is  a  sununary  of  the  first  six 
chapters. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  treat  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  enunciations  or  propositions, 
universal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  singu^ 
lar  ;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  opposition 
in  propositions,  and  the  axioms  concerning 
them.  These  things  are  repeated  in  every 
system  of  logic.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  he 
-endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  long  metaphysi- 
cal reasoning,  that  propositions  respecting 
future  contingencies  are  not,  determinately, 
either  true  or  false ;  and  tiiat,  if  they  were, 
it  would  follow  that  all  things  happen  neces- 
sarily, and  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  as  they  are.  The  remaining  [five] 
chi^ters  contain  many  minute  observations 
concerning  iheaquipoUencg  of  propositions 
both  pure  and  modal. 


CHAPTER  II; 

REMARKS. 

Section  /. 

ON  THS  FIVX  PRXDICiiBI.FH. 

Taa  writers  on  logic  have  borrowed  their 
materials  almost  entirely  from  Aristotle's 
Organon,  and  Porphyry's  Introduction. 
The  Organon,  however,  was  not  written  by 
Aristotle  as  one  work.  It  comprehends 
various  tracts,  written  without  the  view  of 
making  them  parts  of  one  whole,  and  after- 
wards thrown  together  by  his  editors  under 
one  name,  on  account  of  their  affinity. 
Many  of  his  books  that  are  lost  would  have 
made  a  part  of  the  Organon,  if  they  had 
been  saved. 

The  three  treatises,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  brief  account,  are  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  with  those  that  follow. 
And  although  the  first  was  undoubtedly 
compiled  by  Porphyry,  and  the  two  hist 


*  Tlrmrus:  emn,  flexloni.~U. 
t  See  penult  pqte— H. 


lit  note— H.,     ,  \r\n]t> 
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probably  by  AriBtotle>  jrei  I  ooDtider  them 
M  the  Tenemble  renuuni  of  a  philosophy 
more  andent  than  Aristotle.  Arehytas  of 
Xsvsntam,  an  emment  mathematician  and 
philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  is 
said  to  naTe  wrote  npon  the  ten  categories  ;* 
and  the  five  predicables  probably  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  school.  Aristotle,  thoas h 
abundantly  carefiil  to  do  justice  to  himself, 
does  not  claim  the  invention  of  either;  And 
Porphyry,  without  ascribing  the  latter  to 
Ari^tle^  professes  only  to  deliyer  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the 
Peripatetics,  concerning  them. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  divided  that 
ndence  into  three  parts ;  the  first  treating 
of  Simple  Apprehention  and  of  Termt ;  the 
second,  of  jidgment  and  of  Propotitiom  ; 
and  the  third,  of  Rtoioning  and  of  Syllo- 
gitmt.  The  materials  of  the  first  part  are 
taken  from  Porphyry's  Introduction  and 
the  Categories;  and  those  of  the  second 
firom  the  book  ciif  Inteipretation. 

A  Predioabiey  aooording  to  the  gramma- 
tical form  of  the  word,  might  seem  io  sig- 
nify whatever  mieht  be  prMicated,  that  is, 
affirmed  or  denied,  of  a  subject  •  and  in  this 
sense  every  predicate  would  be  a  predicable. 
But  the  logicians  give  a  different  meaning  to 
the  word.  They  divide  propositions  mto 
certain  classes,  according  to  the  relation 
which  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  bears 
to  the  subject  The  first  class  is  that 
wherein  the  predicate  is  the  genus  of  the 
subject,  SB  when  we  say,  '*  Tliis  is  a  triangle,** 
"  Japiter  is  a  planet. **  In  the  second  class, 
the  predicate  is  a  tpeeiet  of  the  subject ;  as 
when  we  say, "  This  triangle  is  risht-an^led** 
A  third  class  is  when  the  premcate  is  the 
specific  difflerenee  of  the  subject ;  as  when 
we  say, "  Every  triangle  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles."  A  fourth, when  the  predicate 
is  a  property  of  the  subject ;  as  when  we 
say, "  The  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles."  And  a  fifth  dass  is 
when  the  predicate  is  something  accidental 
to  the  subject ;  as  when  we  say,  '*  This  tri- 
angle is  neatly  drawn.** 

Each  of  these  cismww  comprehends  a 
great  variety  of  propositions,  having  differ- 
ent subjects  and  different  predicates ;  but 
in  each  class  the  relation  between  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  is  the  same.  Now, 
it  is  to  this  relation  that  logicians  have  given 


*  Arehjttf  ii  only  mML  to  bare  writlCD  apoo  the 
ten  categoriet,  became  there  U  an  exposition  of  theie 
In  the  treatiM  on  the  *<  Nature  of  the  Univene," 
wider  hia  name^  from  whieb  ooplout  extraeti  are 
iwttervcd  by  Bumpliciiu,  in  bti  CommenUrla  oo 
theCategorieaanatbePbyikiorArirtotle.  These  ex. 
traeu,  bowerer,  of  themsdves,  aSml  suiBdent  erU 
denoe  that  this  traatise  is,  lliic  the  rest  of  the  Pytha. 
sorean  Fragments,  the  fabrication  of  some  sophist 
long  subsequent  to  Artstotla  The  unsuspecting 
admission  of  these  FragmcnU  as  fenuine  remains,  la 


asgenul 
>*  or  wb 


which  aU  Britt 

writers  on  IxigiCBnd  Philosophy,  who  have  bad  occa- 
sum  to  rrf  er  to  them,  are  guilty.— H. 


the'name  of  a  predkoUe.  Henoe  it  is,  that, 
although  the  number  of  predicates  be  infin- 
ite, yet  the  number  of  predicables  can  be 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  different  rela- 
tions which  may  be  in  propositions  between 
the  predicate  and  the  subject  And  if  all 
propositions  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
five  cismww  above  mentitmed,  there  can  be 
but  five  predicables  to  wit,  genus^  species, 
differentitty  propritan,  and  aecUtens,  These 
might,  with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have 
been  called  the  five  classes  </  predicates  ; 
but  use  has  determined  them  to  be  called 
the  five  predicables. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  as  some  ob- 
jects of  Uiought  are  individuab,  such  as,  Jii- 
Uus  Casar,  the  city  qfRome  ;  so  others  are 
common  to  many  individuals,  as  goody  gremt, 
tfirtuousy  vicious*  Of  this  last  kind  are  all 
things  diat  are  expressed  by  adjectives. 
Things  common  to  many  individuab  were 
by  the  andents  called  universals.  All  predi- 
cates are  univer8als,Tor  they  all  have  the 
nature  of  adiectives ;  and,  on  uie  other  hand, 
all  universals  may  be  predicates.  On  this  ac- 
count, universalsmaybedividedintothesame 
dasses  as  predicates ;  and,  as  the  five  dasses  of 
predicates  above  mentioned  have  been  called 
the  five  predicables,  so,  by  the  same  kind  of 
phraseolegy,  they  have  been  called  the  /he 
universals  ;  although  they  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  Hne  Jive  dasses  ^universalis. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Five  Universals,  or 
Predicables,  makes  an  essential  part  of 
every  system  of  logic,  and  has  been  handed 
down  without  any  diaoze  to  this  day.  The 
very  name  of  predicables  shews,  that  the 
autikor  of  this  division,  whoever  he  was,  in- 
tended it  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  aU 
the  kinds  of  things  thatcan  be  affirmed  of  any 
subject ;  and  so  it  has  always  been  under- 
stood. It  is  accordingly  implied  in  this 
division,  that  all  that  can  be  affirmed  of 
anything  whatsoever,  is  dther  the  genus  of 
the  thing,  or  its  species,  or  its  specific  differ • 
enee,  or  some  property  or  acddent  bdong- 
ing  to  it. 

Burg^rsdyk,  a  very  acute  writer  in  logic, 
seems  to  have  been  aware  that  strong  ob- 
jections might  be  made  to  the  five  prMica- 
bles,  considered  as  a  complete  enumera- 
tion :  But,  unwillins  to  allow  any  imperfec- 
tion in  this  andent  dividon,  he  endeavours 
to  restrain  the  meaning  of  Uie  word  pred&ca~ 
hie,  so  as  to  obviate  objections.  Those  things 
only,  says  he,  are  to  be  accounted  predica- 
bles, wMch  may  be  ajffhrmed.-'Oi  many  indi' 
viduals — truly — properly  —  [fUE/nra/Zy]-* 
and  immediately.  The  consequence  of  put- 
ting such  limitations  upon  the  word  predi- 
cable  is,  that,  in  many  propodtions,  perhaps 
in  most,  the  predicate  is  not  a  predicablei 
But,  admitting  all  his  limitations,  the  enu- 
meration will  still  be  very  incomplete ;  for 
of  many  things  we  may  affirm,  truly,  pro* 
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perlj,  and  immediaielv,  their  existence, 
their  end,  their  eanee,  their  effect,  and  ywr^ 
relations  which  they  bear  to  other 
These»  and  perhaps  many  more, 
are  predicables  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  no  less  than  the  five  which  have  been 
•so  long  famous.* 

Although  PorphyxT,  and  all  subsequent 
writers  nrnke  the  predicables  to  be  in  num- 
ber five,  yet  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  topics,  reduces  them  to  four, 
and  demonstrates  that  there  can  be  no 
more.'f  We  shall  giT«  his  demonstration 
when  we  come  to  the  topics,:^  and  shall  only 
here  observe,  that,  as  Burgersdyk  justifies 
the  firefold  division,  by  restraining  the 
meaning  of  the  word  predieable^  so  Aristo- 
tle jostles  the  fourfold  division,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  property  and 
OMidenL 
^  After  all,  I  a]pprehend  that  this  ancient 
division  of  predicables,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, will  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
which  have  been  substituted  in  its  stead  by 
the  most  celebrated  modem  philosophers. 

Locke,  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,'*  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  That  all  our  knowledge  consists 
mperceivinf  certain  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements between  our  ideas,  reduces  these 
agreements  and  disagreements  to  four  heads 
— >to  wit,  I,  Identity  and  DivertUy ;  2,  Heia- 
Hon  f  3,  Co-txittenee  ;  4»  Real  £gittenee.% 
Here  are  four  predicables  given  as  a  com- 
pleteenumeration,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  an- 
cient predicables  is  included  in  the  number.  || 

The  author  of  the  <'  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,'*  proceeding  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  a  per- 
ception of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  ob- 
serves, '<  That  it  may  perhaps  be  esteemed 
an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  those  qua- 
lities which  admit  of  comparison,  and  by 
which  the  ideas  of  philosophical  relation  are 
produced;  but,  if  we  dilisently  consider 
them,  we  shall  find,  that,  without  difficulty, 
they  may  be  comprised  under  seven  general 

*  All  thctt,  bowerer,  teli  under  one  or  other  of 
tbe  five  words  wlilcb,  ltibooldbeol»enred,are>br«w 
or  moda  iff  pndiea(lon»  and  not  tking$  predkated, 
ReM  Mcnf  to  have  taken  the  objcctii.n  from  Bur. 
fendrk  i  he  tbould  not  have  overlooked  hU  loiution. 
— M  Quod  quidam  aiunt,  etlam  partem  pradicari  de 
toto,  eatuam  de  ^ecto,  a^functum  externum  de  tub- 
Jeeto;  ae  prolnde  ptura  ane  pradicabUia  quam 
qulnque,  nullluf  pronus  momenti  ert.  Nam  para 
Bon  pnedicatur  detoto  in  caau  recto,  neque  cauaa 
de  eflecto,  neque  a4}unctum  rxternum  de  sul^ecto } 
ecduntumin  caau  ribliqua  Neque  entm  didmus. 
Animal  e$t  caputs  ted,  eH  eapttatum,  aut  tale  quid : 
non  diclmus  etlam.  Eelip^  eH  iwUrpotUto  terra 
(nial  hnproprfe)  ted.  nt  ob  interporUlonem  terra  : 
nevM,Mtk$  *tt  gladbu,  »ed e$t gtadiatnt.  Et  ejus, 
nodi  pmUcailones  rerocari  dcbent  ad  dIAienUaro, 
proprfum  aut  aceldeni.**>/tu<tfut  Log.,  L  L  a  la— R 

t  Not  abMlutdj;  but  ooljr  In  a  certain  point  of 
vlew.^H. 

J  Chanter  It.  )  2..H. 
Rook  It.  chapb  I. 
See  note  ocKtbut  ooa^H. 


heads: — 1,  liesemhianee  {  2,  Identity;  3, 
RekUUme  of  Space  and  Tune;  4,  RelaHone 
tf  (Quantity  and  Number  g  5,  Degreee  of 
Quality;  6,  Contrariety;  7^  Coura/tofi.'** 
Here  again  are  seven  predicables  given  aa 
a  complete  enumeration,  wherein  all  the 
predicables  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  two 
of  Locke's,  are  left  out-f- 

The  ancients,  in  their  division,  attended 
only  to  categorical  propositions  which  hare 
one  subject  and  one  predicate ;  and  of  these 
to  such  on  Iv  as  have  a  general  term  for  their 
subject  The  modems,  by  their  definition 
of  knowledge,  have  been  led  to  attend  only 
to  relative  propositions,  which  express  a 
relation  between  two  subjects,  and  these 
subjects  they  suppose  to  be  always  ideas. $ 


Section  II. 

ON  THB  TBN  CATI00RTX8,  AND  ON  DIVISIONS 
IN  OSNSRAL. 

The  intention  of  the  Categoriee  or  Predie* 
aments  is,  to  muster  every  object  of  human 
apprehension  under  ten  heads ;  for  the 
categories  are  given  as  a  complete  enumer- 
adon  of  everything  which  can  be  expressed 
without  composition  and  structure — that  is, 
of  everything  which  can  be  either  the  subject 
or  the  predicate  of  a  propo6ition.§  So  that, 
as  eve^  soldier  belongs  to  some  company, 
and  every  company  to  some  regiment,  m 
like  manner  everythine  that  can  be  the 
object  of  human  thought  has  its  place  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ten  categories ;  and,  by 
dividing  and  subdividing  properly  the  se- 
veral categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter 
into  the  human  mind  may  be  mustered  in 
rank  and  file,  like  an  army  in  the  day  of 
battle.  II 


«  VoLLpp-SSandlSS. 

t  Tbeie  two  paragraphi.  Independents  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  treatise,  ibew  that  HM,  like 
our  Brituh  philoac^hen  \n  general,  waa  unaware  of 
tbe  diflbrence  between  the  Logicei  or  Formal,  and 
the  Metaphvfieal  or  Real  He  dkl  not  conald^  that 
the  PredfcahUi  are  Jbrms  or  modet  <;/  predteatton, 
and  not  thingt  predicated ,'  in  the  language  of  the 
•cboola,  ioeond  noUotu,  not^rjt  Theae  real  gener. 
alisatloos  of  Locke  and  Hume  may  be  brought  into 
oomparialon  with  tbe  CateffoHet  of  Aristotle,  whicb 
are,  in  truth,  a  Metaphysical,  and  not  a  Logical 
reduction  i  but  thev  cannot  be  broucht  into  com- 
parison with  the  Five  Words,  which  constitute  a 
purely  ft>rmal  generalisation.  Why,  In  brief,  waa 
It  not  ol^ected  that  the  predicables  do  not  oonuin 
tbe  predicaments,  or  the  predieamenu  the  prcdic 
able»r-H. 

±  I'his  observation  U  out  of  place— H. 

\  lliia  It  Incorrect:  for  from  the  Categories  are  ex. 
duded  many  things  that  form  the  sut4«>ct  and  prrdU 
cate  of  a  proposliion,  aa  entia  raHonU  and  notUmet 
oecunda:  while  others  transcend  the  classification 
altogether,  aa  hebig,  one,  tehole,  the  infinite,  A&  In 
fact,  aa  already  noticed,  the  claaslflcatlon  Is  of  a  me- 
taphysical, not  a  logical,  purport— H. 

IjThe  ten  Ariatotellc  Categories  may  be  thus 
methodically  deduced  and  simplified ;— lliey  are  all 
divisions  of  BeAv—JSkM.  Be(Hffi»iiwiaed\nto  Entper 
»e  uxti  Kns  per  aeeidens.  £Ir#  perse,  corresponda  (o 
Afbftonce— Che  flnt  of  the  Arlstotelic  Caccgories  i 
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The  perfeetion  of  the  ditiuon  of  cate- 
gories into  ten  heads  has  heen  strennousyl 
defended  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  five  predicables.  They 
are,  indeed,  of  kin  to  each  other;  they 
breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  probably  had 
the  same  origin.  By  the  one  we  are  taught 
to  marshal  every  term  that  can  enter  into 
a  proposition,  dther  as  subject  or  predicate ; 
and,  by  the  other,  we  are  taught  all  the 
possible  relations  which  the  subject  can 
haye  to  the  predicate.  Thus  the  whole  fur- 
niture of  the  human  mind  is  presented  to 
us  at  one  view,  and  contracted,  as  it  were, 
into  a  nutshell.  To  attempt,  in  so  early  a 
period,  a  methodical  delineation  of  the  vast 
region  of  hunuw  knowledge,  actual  and 
possible,  and  to  point  out  the  limits  of 
every  dutrict,  was  indeed  nugnanunous  in 
a  high  degree,  and  deserves  our  admiration, 
while  we  lament  that  the  human  powers 
are  unequal  to  so  bold  a  flight. 

A  regular  distribution  of  things  under 
proper  classes  or  heads  is,  without  doubt,  a 
great  help  both  to  memory  and  judgment. 
And  as  the  philosopher's  province  includes 
all  thin^  human  and  divine,  that  can  be  ob- 
jects of  mquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  attempt 
some  general  division  like  that  of  the  cate- 
gories. And  the  invention  of  a  division  of 
this  kind,  which  the  speculative  part  of 
mankind  acquiesced  in  for  two  thousand 
years,  marks  a  superiority  of  genius  in 
the  inventor,  whoever  he  was.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  general  divisions  which, 
since  the  decUue  of  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy, have  been  substituted  in  place  of  the 
ten  categories  are  more  perfect. 

Locke  has  reduced  all  things  to  three  ca- 
tegories— ^viz.,  subttancet,  modety  and  relo" 
tioru.  In  this  division,  iimey  spttce,  and  num' 
bery  three  great  objects  of  human  thought, 
are  omitted.* 

The  author  of  the  <<  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature**f  has  reduced  all  things  to  tufj 

Entpera^kkm,  oompritet  the  other  Dlnei  For  it 
either  denotes  •omethfng  abiolute  or  lomething  reku 
Uve.  U  tomething  abMdute,  It  either  originates  in 
the  matter  of  the  substance*  and  u  diri^Ide— H^uant. 
Up,  Aristotle's  second  Category ;  or  in  the  Jbrm,  and 
b  indlviuble— Quality,  Aristotle's  third  Category.    If 


tion  between  diflteent  otajeeti  in  space,  or  the  rela- 
tlon  between  place  and  the  thing  placed.  The  sixth, 
When,  denotes  the  relation  between  ol^eeti  in  sue 
oesilon,  or  the  relation  between  time  and  a  thing 
in  time.    The  seventh,  Pasture,  Is  the  relation  of  the 


the  reciprocal  relaticms  between  the  ag«nt  and  the 
patient,  'iliere  are,  on  this  acbeme,  one  mipreme 
Catesorj— Bdfw/  two  at  the  first  descent— JEtac  per 
ee,  &u  per  aecuUiu  i  four  at  the  first  and  second— 
Subttanee,  Quantity,  Quality,  JUUOUm/  and  to  the 
dignity  of  Category,  these  fo«r  are,  at  Artatolle's  ten, 
pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively  entitied.— H. 

«  tt  might  be  contended  that  the  three  latter  are 
contained  iinder  the  three  former.— H. 

t  Hume.— H. 


[oHAP.  n. 


categories — ^viz.,  ideae  and  UnpreMnane;  a 
division  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  his 
system,  and  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a))other  mode  by  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician* in  a  printed  thesis  I  have  seen.  In 
it  the  author,  after  a  severe  censure  of  the 
ten  categories  of  the  Peripatetics,  m^inti^inff 
that  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  more  than 
two  categories  of  things— viz.,  data  and 
qtuBtita. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  proposed 
by  such  divisions.  The  first  is,  to  method- 
ise or  digest  in  order  what  a  man  actually 
knows.  This  is  neither  unimportant' nor 
impracticable;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
soUdity  and  accuracy  of  a  man*s  judgment, 
his  divisions  of  the  things  he  knows  will  be 
elegant  and  usefuL  The  same  subject  may 
admit,  and  even  require,  various  divisions, 
according  to  the  different  points  of  view 
from  which  we  contemplate  it ;  nor  does  it 
follow,  that,  because  one  division  is  good, 
therefore  another  is  naught.  To  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  divisions  of  the  logicians 
and  metaphysicians,  without  a  superstitions 
attachment  to  them,  may  be  of  use  in  divid- 
ing the  same  subjects,  or  even  those  of  a 
different  nature.  Thus  Quintilian  borrows 
from  the  ten  categories  hiiT  division  of  the 
topics  of  rhetorical  argumentation.  Of  all 
methods  of  arrangement,  the  most  anti- 
phUosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention  of 
this  age  ;f  I  mean  the  arranging  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias.  With 
these  authors  the  categories  are.  A,  B,  C, 

&C. 

Another  end  commonly  proposed  by  such 
divisions,  but  very  rarely  attained,  is  to  ex- 
haust the  subject  divided,  so  that  nothing 
that  belongs  to  it  shall  be  omitted  It  is 
one  of  the  general  rules  of  division,  in  all 
systems  of  losic.  That  the  division  should  be 
adequate  to  the  subject  divided :  a  good  rule 
without  doubt,  but  very  often  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  power.  To  mftke  a  perfect 
division,  a  man  must  have  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  whele  subject  at  one  view. 
When  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  im- 
perfect, any  division  we  can  make  must  be 
like  the  first  sketch  of  a  painter,  to  be  ex- 
tended, oontractbd,  or  mended,  as  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing 
IS  more  common,  not  only  among  the  ancient 
but  even  among  modem  philosophers,  than 
to  draw,  from  their  incomplete  divisions, 
conclusions  which  suppose  them  to  be  per- 
fect. 

A  division  is  a  repository  which  the  phi- 
losopher frames  for  holding  his  ware  in  con- 
venient order.    The  philosopher  maintains, 

»  Reid'i  uncle,  Jamea  Orcgory.  See  above,  pu  fB> 
b.— H. 

t  Not  the  inventUm  of  Reld's  age,  though  in  that 
it  was  more  generally  and  exteoalveiy  applied.— H. 
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that  Bneh  or  saeh  a  tbmg  is  not  good  waie, 
beeanae  there  is  no  place  in  his  wareroom 
that  fits  it  We  are  apt  to  yield  to  this 
aigoment  in  philosophy,  but  it  wonld  appear 
limealons  in  any  other  traffic. 

Peter  Ramos,  who  had  the  spirit  of  a 
reformer  in  philosophy,  and  who  had  a  force 
of  genios  sufficient  to  shake  the  Aristotelian 
&brie  in  many  parts,  bnt  insufficient  to 
erect  anything  more  solid  in  its  place,  tried 
to  remedy  the  imperfection  of  philosophical 
divisions,  by  introducing  a  new  manner  of 
diTiding.*  His  diyisions  always  consisted 
of  two  members,  one  of  which  was  contra- 
dictory of  the  odier,  as  if  one  should  diride 
Enslaiid  into  Middlesex  and  what  is  not 
Middlesex.  It  is  evident  that  these  two 
members  comprehend  all  England ;  for  the 
Logicians  observe,  that  a  term  along  with 
its  contradictory  comprehend  all  things. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  may  divide  what 
is  not  Middlesex  into  Kent  and  what  is  not 
Kent^  Thus  one  may  go  on  by  divisions  and 
subdivisions  that  are  absolutely  complete. 
This  example  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  Ramean  divisions,  which  were 
in  no  small  reputation  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Aristotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of 
division.  But  he  used  it  onlv  as  a  touch- 
stone to  prove  by  induction  the  perfection 
of  some  other  division,  which  indeed  is  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it.  When 
applied  to  the  common  purpose  of  division,  it 
is  both  inelegant  and  burdensome  to  the  me- 
mory;  and,  after  it  has  put  one  out  of  breath 
by  endless  subdivisions,  there  is  still  a  nega- 
tive term  left  behind,  which  shews  that  vou 
are  no  nearer  the  end  of  your  journey  than 
when  you  began. 

Until  some  more  effectual  remedy  be 
found  for  the  imperfection  of  divisions,  I 
beg  leave  to  propose  one  more  simple  than 
atuA  of  Ramus.  It  is  this — When  you  meet 
with  a  division  of  any  subject  imperfectly 
comprehended,  add  to  the  last  member  an 
ei  catera.  That  this  et  eatera  makes  the 
division  complete,  is  undeniable ;  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  hold  its  place  as  a  member, 
and  to  be  always  understood,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  no^  until  clear  and  positive 
proof  be  brought  that  the  division  u  com- 
plete without  it  And  this  same  et  catera 
shall  be  the  repository  of  all  members  that 
ma^  in  any  future  time  shew  a  good  and 
valid  right  to  a  property  in  the  subject-|- 


*  Tbcra  If  nothing  new  whatarer  in  Ramus*! 
Dlcbotonij  br  oontndlctton.  It  was.  In  parUcu. 
lar»  a  faTourite  with  Plata  Among  othen,  see 
Amnonint  on  the  Categories,  f.  2e»  a.  ed.  Aid.  IMO. 

t  Is  this  >*  protcsUtlon  to  add  and  eke"  serious  or 
hi  joke  r-U. 


Section  III, 


ON  DISTINCTIONS. 


Having  said  so  much  of  logical  divisions, 
we  shall  next  make  some  remarks  upon 
distinctions. 

Since  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  lell  into 
disrepute,  it  has  been  a  common  topic  of 
wit  and  raillery  to  inveigh  against  meta- 
physical distinctions.  Indeed  the  abuse  of 
them,  in  the  scholastic  ages,  seems  to  justify 
a  general  prejudice  against  them;  and 
shidlow  thmkers  and  writers  have  good 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  distinctions,  because 
they  make  sad  work  wh«i  applied  to  their 
flimsy  compositions.  But  every  man  of  true 
judgment,  while  he  condemns  distinctions 
that  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  perceive,  that  indiscriminately 
to  &ory  distinctions,  is  to  renounce  aU 
pretensions  to  just  reasoning :  for,  as  fidse 
reaaomng  commonly  proceeds  from  con- 
founding things  that  are  different,  so,  with- 
out distmgnishing  such  things,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  error  or  detect  sophistry.  The 
authority  of  Aquinas,  or  Suarez,  or  even  of 
Aristotie,  can neitherstampareal  value  upon 
distinctions  of  base  metal,  nor  hinder  the 
currency  of  those  that  have  intrinsic  value. 

Some  distinctions  are  verbal,  others  are 
real.  The  first  kind  distinguish  the  various 
meanings  of  a  word,  whether  proper  or  me- 
taphoricaL  Distinctions  of  this  kind  make 
a  part  of  the  grammar  of  a  laneuage,  and 
are  often  absurd  when  trandat^  into 
another  language.  Real  distinctions  are 
equally  good  in  all  languages,  and  suffer 
no  hurt  by  translation.  They  distinguish 
the  different  species  contained  under  some 
general  notion,  or  the  different  parte  con- 
tained in  one  wholes 

Many  of  Aristotle*s  distinctions  are  verbal 
merelv,  and  therefore  more  proper  mate- 
rials for  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language, 
than  for  a  philosophical  treatise.  At  least, 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  tnuislated 
into  other  languages,  when  the  idiom  of  the 
language  will  not  justify  them :  for  this  is 
toi^ultorate  the  language,  to  introduce  fo- 
reign idioms  into  it  without  necessity  or 
use,  and  to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  was 
not  The  distinctions  in  the  end  of  the 
categories  of  the  four  words,  priiu,  eimuly 
motusy  and  habere,  are  all  verbal.* 

The  modes  or  species  of  Prius,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotie,  are  five.  One  thing  may 
be  prior  to  another — first,  in  point  of  time  f 
secondly,  in  point  of  dignity ;  thirdly.  Id 
point  of  order  ;  and  so  forth,  i*    The  modes 


*  These  distinctions  are  all  founded  on  the  analo. 
gles  of  real  existence,  and  are  all  equallj  Talid  in 
otiier  languages  as  in  Greek.— H. 
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of  simul  ore  only-  three.  It  Beems  this  word 
was  Dot  used  in  the  Greek  with  so  great 
latitode  as  the  other,  although  they  are 
relative  terms.* 

The  modes  or  species  of  Motion  he  makes 
to  be  six — viz.,  generation^  corruption^  in- 
ereasBy  decrease,  alteration^  and  change  of 
place.  • 

The  modes  or  species  of  Having  are 
[principally]  eight  1.  Having  a  quality 
or  habitjt  as  having  wisdom.  2.  Having 
quantity  or  magnitude.  3.  Having  thinge 
adjacent,  as  having  a  sword.  4.  Having 
things  ae  parts,  as  having  hands  or  feet 
6.  Having  in.a  part  or  on  a  part,  as  having 
a  ring  on  one*B  finger.  6.  Containing,  as  a 
cask  is  said  to  have  wine.  7.  Possessing, 
as  having  lands  or  houses.  8.  Having  a 
wife  [or  husband,]* 

Another  -distinction  of  this  kind  is  Aris- 
totle's distinction  of  Causes  f  of  which  he 
makes  four  lands,  efficient,  material,  formal, 
MJnd  final.  These  distinctions  may  deserve 
a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gosLge ;  but,  in  English  or  Latin,  theyadul- 
erate  the  language.:^  Yet  so  fond  were 
the  schoolmen  of  distinctions  of  this  kind, 
that  they  added  to  Aristotle's  enumeration 
tai  impulsive  cause, §  kq  exemplary  caLaae,\\ 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  more.  We 
■eem  to  have  adopted  into  English  a  final 
cause ;  but  it  is  merely  a  term  of  art,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
without  necessity  or  use ;  for  the  English 
word  end  is  as  good  as  Jinal  cause,  though 
not  so  long  nor  so  learned. 

In  the  order  of  TViim— of  Nature-of  ArrangemaO^ 
of  Jhgnitg^ot  Causation^  ThU  Uit,  which  wm 
added  bj  AristoUe,  may  be  well  reduced  to  the 
•econd..-.H. 

*  The  penult  note  appllet  to  thew.— H. 

f  It  should  hare  been—*'  Habtt,  DlcporiUoo,  or 
other  Qualitif."  The  othen  are.  In  like  manner, 
neither  accurately  nor  adequately  itatcd:  jccf  nan 

t  'ihia  sUtement,  that  Ariatotle't  quadruple  dia. 
tinction  or  cauiet  wai  one  not  eitablithed  on  the 
ctiential  nature  of  thinn,  but  founded  on  arerbal 
peculiarity  of  the  Orevk  language,  Reid  has,  in  hi« 
lubMquentwriting*.  once  and  again  repeated,  (see 
above.  Correspondence^  p.  75,  a,  and  IB,  b  j  Active 
Po%pert,fK5M,».)  U  U  not,  however,  correct.  ITie 
distinction  li  not  found  marked  out  In  the  Greek 
nnRuaee  more  than  in  any  other ;  though,  from  the 
natural  flexibility  and  analogies  of  that  tongue,  It 
was  better  suited  to  express  without  effort  this  and 
other  philosophical  diacrirolnationi.  In  itself  the 
division  Is  not  merely  Terbal,  but  proceeds  on  the 
natural  diffbrenccs  of  real  things.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  to  shew  that  ArUtotle  had  taken  a 
far  juster  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  this  sub. 
Ject  than  the  great  mstoriiy,  if  not  the  whole,  of  our 
recent  philosophers.— H. 

S  ThU  la  a  mistake.  Ihe  schoolmen  added  no 
impultive  cause  distinct  ttom  the Jlnal  and  efficimt 
causes  of  Aristotle.— H. 

H  llie  exemplary  cause  was  introduced  by  Plato,- 
and  was  not  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  as  a  fifth 
1  in  addition  to  Arutotlu's  four.— H. 


Section  IV. 


ON  DXFIN1TI0N8. 


It  remains  that  we  make  some  remarks 
on  AristotIe*s  Definitions,  which  have  ex« 
posed  him  to  much  censure  and  ridicule. 
Yet  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  in 
things  which  need  definition,  and  admit  of 
it,  his  definitions  are  commonly  judicious 
and  accurate ;  and,  had  he  attempted  to 
define  sndi  things  only,  his  enemies  had 
wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I  believe 
it  may  iScewise  be  said  in  his  favour,  that, 
until  Locke's  essay  was  wrote,  there  was 
nothing  of  importance  delivered  by  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  definition,*  beyond 
what  Aristotle  has  said  upon  that  subject. 

He  considers  a  Definition  as  «  speech 
declaring  what  a  thing  is.  Every  thing 
essential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing 
more,  must  be  contained  in  the  definition. 
Now,  the  essence  of  a  thing  consists  of 
these  two  parts  :  first,  What  i»  common  to 
it  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind;  and, 
secondly.  What  distinguishes  it  from  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  is  called 
the  Genus  of  the  thing,  the  second  its  SpC' 
cijic  Difference,  The  definition,  therefore, 
consists  of  these  two  parts.  And,  for  find- 
ing them,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
ten  categories  ;-t*  in  one  or  other  of  which 
everything  in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each 
category  is  a  genus,  and  is  divided  into  so 
many  species,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  specific  differences.  Each  of  these 
q>ecies  is  again  subdivided  into  so  many 
species,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  genus. 
This  division  and  subdivision  continues 
until  we  come  to  the  lowest  species,  which 
can  only  be  divided  into  individuals  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  not  by  any  spe- 
cific difference,  but  by  accidental  differences 
of  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  category  itself,  being  the  highest 
genus,  is  in  no  respect  a  species,  and  tlie 
lowest  species  is  in  no  respect  a  genus  ;  but 
every  intermediate  order  is  a  genus  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  below  it,  and  a 
species  compared  with  those  above  it  To 
find  the  definition  of  anything,  therefore. 


*  This  is  commonly  but  crronecuKly  asserted. 
Locke  says  little  or  nothing  on  the  sublectof  Defln. 
ition  which  had  not  been  previously  said  t>y  philoso. 
phers  befote  him,  and  with  whose  works  he  ran  be 
proved  to  have  been  acqiuintecL  See  above,  p.  2iO, 
a,  noiet'— H. 

f  From  this  and  what  follows.  It  would  seem  that 
Reid  thought  that  the  Arlstotelic  doc'rineof  DefinU 
tion  is  neceisarily  relative  to  the  ten  Categories ;  and 
that,  to  find  the  definition  of  a  thing,  we  must  de. 
scend  from  the  category  to  the  genus  and  specific  dif. 
ference  sought.  ThT«.  however,  is  not  the  case.  For, 
according  to  Aristotle,  there  are  two  methods  of 
*<  hunting  up"  the  required  deflnition :  the  one  by 
division  and  descent,  the  other  by  induction  and 
ascent.— H. 
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yoa  must  take  the  genus  wliich  is  imme- 
diately aboTe  its  plaoiB  in  the  category,  and 
the  specific  difference  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  other  species  of  the  same 
genoSi  These  two  make  a  perfect  defini- 
tion. This  I  take  to  be  the  substance  of 
AristotIe*s  system,  and  probably  the  system 
of  the  Pythagorean  school,*  before  Aristotle, 
concerning  definition* 

But,  notwithstandinff  the  specions  appear^ 
ance  of  this  system,  ithas  its  defects.  Not 
to  repeat  what  was  before  said  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  division  of  things  inio  ten 
categories,  the  subdivisions  of  ead  category 
are  no  less  imperfect.  Aristotle  has  given 
some  subdivisions  of  a  few  of  them ;  and, 
as  far  as  he  goes,  his  followers  pretty  unani- 
mously take  the  same  road.  But,  when 
they  attempt  to  go  fiurther,  they  take  very 
different  roads.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  the 
series  of  each  category  could  be  completed, 
and  the  division  of  things  into  categories 
could  be  made  perfect,  still  the  highest  genus 
in  each  category  could  not  be  defined,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  species ;  nor  could  indivi- 
duab  be  defined,  because  they  have  no 
specific  difference,  "f  There  are  also  many 
species  of  things,  whose  specific  difference 
cannot  be  expressed  in  language,  even  when 
it  is  evident  to  sense,  or  to  the  understand- 
ing. Thus,  green,  red,  and. blue,  are  very 
distinct  species  of  colour  ;  but  who  can  ex- 
press in  words  wherein  green  differs  from 
red  or  blue  ?^ 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  ancient 
system,  we  may  perceive  that  every  defini- 
tion must  consist  of  words  that  need  no 
definition ;  and  that  to  define  the  common 
words  of  a  language  that  have  no  ambiguity 
is  trifling,  if  it  could  be  done ;  the  only  use 
of  a  definition  being  to  give  a  clear  and 
adequate  conception  of  themeaningof  a  word. 

The  logicians  indeed  distinguish  between 
the  d^nition  of  a  word  axid  the  drfinition  of 
a  ihing  ;  considering  the  former  as  the  mean 
ofBoe  of  a  lexicographer,  but  the  last  as  the 
grand  work  of  a  philosopher.  But  what  they 
have  said  about  the  definition  of  a  thing,  if 
it  has  a  meaning,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. All  the  rules  of  definition  agree 
to  the  definition  of  a  word :  and  if  5iey 
mean,  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giv- 
ing  an  adequate  conception  of  the  nature 
and  essence  of  anything  that  exists,  this  is 
impossible,  and  is  the  vain  boast  of  men 
unconscious  of  the  weakness  of  human  un- 
derstanding. § 

»  See  abore,  p.  896,  note— H. 

t  Thi«,of  ooune,  b  itated  by  AriftoUe  hiiDMlfand 
oMiflr  logicians :  and  it  doef  not  aflfect  hi»  doctrine  of 
J>eflniiion.  but  marka  the  necessary  UmlU  of  Deflnl. 
tlon  in  g;cneraL— H. 

X  Hence  it  was  ezprealy  sUted  by  the  old  logicians 
^•OmnU  intuitiva  notiUa  estd^niUo.^H. 

^  ISy  a  real,  in  contrast  to  a  verbal  or  nomituU  de. 
finition.  tlie  logicians  do  not  intend  **  the  giving  an 
iukquaU  ccnccptUm  </  the  nature  and  essence  q/Ta 


The  works  of  God  are  all  imperfectly 
known  by  us.  We  see  their  outside,  or 
perhaps  we  discover  some  of  their  qualities 
and  relations,  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, assisted  by  reasoning:  but  we  can 
give  no  definition  of  the  meanest  of  them 
which  comprehends  its  real  essence.  It 
is  justly  observed  by  Locke,  that  nominal 
essences  only,  which  are  the  creatures  of  our 
own  minds,  are  perfectly  comprehended  by 
us,  or  can  be  properly  defined  ;*  and  even 
of  these  there  are  many  too  sunple  in  their 
natnre  to  admit  of  definition.  When  we 
cannot  give  precision  to  our  notions  by  a 
definition,  we  must  endeavour  to  do  it  by 
attentive  reflection  upon  them,  by  observing 
minutely  their  agreements  and  differences, 
and  especially  by  a  right  understanding  of 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds  by  which  sufih 
notions  are  formed. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Locke,  with 
regard  to  definition,  and  with  regard  to  the 
abuse  of  words,  carry  conviction  along  with 
them :  and  I  take  them  to  be  one  of  the  mos 
important  improvements  made  in  logic^ 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  enkirge  our  knowledge,  as  be- 
cause they  make  us  sensible  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  shew  that  a  great  part  of  what 
speculative  men  have  a£nired  as  profound 
philosophy,  is  only  a  darkening  of  know- 
ledge by  words  wiUiout  understanding,  i* 


Section  V. 

ON  TUX  6TRUCTURS  OP  SPEECH. 

The  few  hints  contained  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book  concerning  Interpretation  re- 
lating to  the  structure  of  speech,  have  been 
left  out  in  treatises  of  logic,  as  belonging 
rather  to  grammar ;  yet  I  apprehend  this  is 
a  rich  field  of  philosophicad  speculation. 
Language  being  the  express  unage  of  human 


thing*'^tbAt  is,  of  a  thing  considered  in  itstif,  and 
apart  firom  Die  conceptions  of  it  dtready  possessed. 
Hy  verbal  definition.  Is  meant  the  more  accurate 
deleimination  of  the  signification  of  a  toord ,-  bjr  real, 
the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  contents  of 
a  notion.  The  one  clears  up  the  relaUon  of  words  to 
notions;  the  oiher  of  notions  to  thinffs.  Thehubstitu. 
tion  of  notional  for  real  wouW,  perhaps,  remove  the 
ambiguity.  But,  if  we  retain  the  term  real,  the  aim 
of  a  verbal  definition  being  to  specify  the  thouffki 
denoted  by  Ou  %eord,  such  definition  ought  to  be 
called  wrtional,  on  the  principle  on  which  the  deflnl. 
tion  of  a  notion  is  called  realf  for  this  definition  is 
the  exposition  of  what  things  are  eomprthended  in  a 
thoufOiL^H. 

*Xocke  gives  the  title  Fominal  Essence  to  the 
abstract  notion  marked  out  by  a  general  term ;  and 
Real  Essence  to  that  (probably  unknown)  constitution, 
whereby  a  thing  is  as  It  U.  On  thU  defiultion  as  the 
Nominal  Essence  comprehends  all  that  Is  conceived 
it  must,  of  course,  comprehend  all  that  can  be  de. 
fined.  The  Nominal  Essence  of  Locke  is,  in  fhct, 
oniT  a  new  name  tor  the  Logical  Essence  of  other 
philosophers.— H. 

t  See  above,  p.  690,  b,  note  «.-See  also,  a  para- 
graph here  omittsd,  at  the  end  of  this  treatlse.<-Ii. 
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thought,  the  analyaifl  of  the  one  must  oor- 
lespond  to  that  of  the  other.  Nouns  ad- 
jective and  Buhstantive,  Terhs  active  and 
passive,  with  their  various  moods,  tenses, 
and  persons,  must  he  expressive  of  a  like 
variety  in  tiie  modes  of  thought.  Things 
that  are  distinguished  in  all  languages,  sudi 
aasuhstanoe  and  quality,  actbn  and  passion, 
cause  and  effect,  must  he  distinguished  by 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Tl^ 
philosophy  of  grammar,  and  that  of  the 
human  understandinff,  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  is  commonfy  imagined. 

The  structure  of  language  was  pursued 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators upon  this  book  of  Aristotle.  Their 
speculations  upon  this  subject,  which  are 
neitiier  the  least  ingenious  nor  the  least 
useful  part  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
were  neglected  for  many  ages,  and  lav  buried 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  or  in  books  little 
known,  till  they  were  lately  broueht  to  light 
by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  in  his  "Hermes.'* 

The  definitions  ffiven  by  Aristotle  of  a 
ntfun,  of  a  verb,  and  of  speech,  will  hardly 
bear  examination.  It  is  easy  in  practice  to 
distinguish  the  various  parts  of  speech ;  but 
very  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  give  ac- 
curate definitions  of  them. 

He  observes  justly,  that,  besides  that 
kind  of  speech  called  a  proponHon,  which  is 
always  either  true  or  folse,  there  are  other 
kinds  which  are  neither  true  nor  fiUse,  such 
as  a  prayer  or  wish ;  to  which  we  may  add, 
a  question,  a  command,  a  promise,  a  con- 
tract, and  many  others.  These  Aristotle 
pronounces  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
subject,  and  remits  them  to  oratoiy  or 
poetry ;  and  so  they  have  remained  banished 
from  the  regions  of  philosophy  to  this  day ; 
yet  I  apprehend  that  an  analysis  of  such 
speeches,  and  of  the  operations  of  mind 
which  they  express,  would  be  of  real  use, 
and  perhaps  would  discover  how  imperfect 
an  enumeration  the  logicians  have  given  of 
the  powers  of  human  understanding,  when 
they  reduce  them  to  Simple  Apprehension, 
Judgment,  and  Reasoning.* 


Section  VI. 

ON  FBOPOSITIONS. 

Mathematicians  use  the  word  PropoH" 
Hon  in  a  larger  sense  than  Logicians.  A 
problem  is  called  a  proposition  in  mathema- 
tics, but  in  loj^c  it  is  not  a  proposition ;  it 
is  one  of  those  speeches  which  are  not  enun- 
ciative,  and  which  Aristotle  remits  to 
oratory  or  poetry.  [?] 

*  This  entmenition  wot  never  Intended  by  logiclanf 
for  a  geueral  pnfcMoglcal  analyaia,  butmereljr  form 
special  enumeration  of  those  facuIUes,  the  !awi  of 
Which  were  t^ropoaed  to  logic,  ai  its  otjject  matter.^H. 


A  Propositiony  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
a  speech  wherein  one  thing  is  qj/Jirmed  or 
denied  of  another.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  18  called  the  Predioate,  from  the 
thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  which 
is  ciuled  the  Subject ;  and  these  two  are 
caXiiddthe  Terms  of  the  proposition.  Henoe, 
likewise,  it  appears  that  propositions  are 
either  affirmatioe  or  negative  ;  and  this  is 
called  tiuir  Quality.  iUl  affirmative  propo- 
sitions have  the  same  quality,  so  likewise 
have  all  negative ;  but  an  affirmative  and  a 
nentive  are  oontiary  in  their  quality. 

When  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  • 
general  term,  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or 
denied  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part. 
Hence  propositions  are  distinguished  into 
universal  and  particular,  "  All  men  are 
mortal,'*  isan  universal  proposition;  "Some 
men  are  learned,"  is  a  particular ;  and  this 
is  called  the  Qttantitg  of  the  proposition. 
All  universal  propositions  agree  in  quantity, 
as  also  all  particuUtr ;  while  an  universal  and 
a  particular  are  said  to  differ  in  quantity. 
A  proposition  is  called  indefinite  when  there 
is  no  mark  either  of  universality  or  particu* 
larity  annexed  to  the  subject :  thus,  "  Man 
is  of  few  days,**  is  an  indefinite  proposition ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  either  as  univer- 
sal or  as  particular,  and  ther^ore  is  not  a 
third  species,  but,  by  interpretation,  is 
brought  under  one  of  the  other  two.* 

There  are  also  singular  propositions,  which 
have  not  a  general  term,  but  an  individual, 
for  their  subject ;  as,  "  Alexander  was  a 
great  conqueror."  These  are  considered 
by  Logicians  as  universal,  because  the  sub- 
ject being  indivisible,  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole,  and  not  of 
a  part  only.  Thus,  all  propositions,  with 
regard  to  quality,  are  either  affirmative  or 
negative ;  and,  with  regard  to  quantity,  are 
universal  or  particular ;  and,  takiog  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  they  are  universal 
affirmatives,  or  universal  negatives,  or  par- 
ticular affirmatives  or  particular  negatives. 
These  four  kinds,  after  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
came  to  be  named  by  the  names  of  the  four 
first  vowels.  A,  £,  I,  O,  according  to  the 
following  distich : — 

Atierit  A,  negat  E,  sed univenaliter  ambm ; 

Atieric  I,  negat  O,  sed  parlicularlter  ainljat 

When  the  young  Logician  is  tlius  (ar  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  propositions,  he  is 
apt  to  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  analyz- 
ing any  proposition,  and  shewing  its  subject 
and  predicate,  its  quantity  and  quality; 
and,  indeed,  unless  he  can  do  this,  he  will 
be  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  use. 
Yet  he  will  find  there  are  some  difficulties 

*  The  term  ind^niU  ought  to  be  discarded  in  this 
relation,  and  replaced  by  indesignate.'^H, 

t  The  histurY  of  these  and  the  other  logical  venes 
Is  curious,  h\A,  I  maysajr,  to  Logidaos  untLnowiL—H. 
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in  this  analysis,  which  are  overlooked  by 
Aristotle  altogether ;  and  althoagh  they  are 
sometimes  touched,  they  are  not  removed 
by  his  followers.*  For,  1.  There  are  propo- 
sitions in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
ject and  a  predicate ;  as  in  these,  '*  It  rains," 
"  It  snows.**  2.  In  some  propositions,  either 
term  may  be  made  the  subject  or  the  predi- 
cate, as  you  like  best ;  as  in  this,  **  Virtue  is 
the  road  to  happiness.**  3.  The  same  ex- 
ample may  serve  to  shew  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  say,  whether  a  proposition 
be  universal  or  particular.  4.  The  quality 
of  some  propositions  is  so  dubious  that 
Logicians  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
whether  they  be  affirmative  or  negative ;  as 
in  this  proposition,  "  Whatever  is  insentient 
is  not  an  animal.**  5.  As  there  is  one  class 
of  propositions  which  have  only  two  terms, 
viz.,  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  which 
are  called  Catego)  ical'\^  propositions,  so  there 
are  many  classes  that  have  more  than  two 
terms.  What  Aristotle  delivers  in  this 
book  is  applicable  only  to  categorical  propo- 
sitions; and  to  them  only  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  conversion  of  propositions,  and 
concerning  the  figures  and  modes  of  syllo- 
gisms, are  accommodated.  The  subsequent 
writers  of  logic  have  taken  notice  of  some 
of  the  many  classes  of  complex  propositions, 
and  have  given  rules  adapted  to  them ;  but, 
finding  this  work  endless,  they  have  left  us  to 
manage  the  rest  by  the  rules  of  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ACCOUNT  OP  THB  PIRST  ANALYTICS. 

Section  L 

OF  TUX  CONVXaSION  OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of 
the  Analytics  and  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 
ingenuity  requires  me  to  confess,  that, 
though  I  have  often  purposed  to  rmd  the 
whole  with  care,  and  to  understand  what  is 
intelligible,  yet  my  courage  and  patience 
always  failed  before  I  had  done.  Why 
ahould  I  throw  away  so  much  time  and 
psinful  attention  upon  a  thing  of  so  little 
real  use  ?  If  I  had  lived  in  those  ages 
when  the  knowledge  of '  Aristotle*s  Or- 
ganon  entitled  a  man  to  the  highest 
rank  in  philosophy,  ambition  might  have 
induced  me  to  employ  upon  it  some  years 
of  painful  study;  and  less,  I  conceive, 
would  not  be  sufficient.  [  ?]  Such  reflections 
as  these  always  got  the  better  of  my  resoln- 


«  TiM  dUDcuIttoi  that  IbUow  admit  of  a  very  easj 

i  1  was  the  flnt,  aa  fkr  aa  I  am  aware,  who  oh. 
•erved  that  the  tsrm  mmmy^tmie  i»,  bj  AritioOCt 
UMd  oiOf  in  the  wnie  oft^nmUive.— tl. 


tion,  when  the  first  ardour  began  to  oooL 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  read  some 
parts  of  the  different  books  with  care,  some 
slightly,  and  some,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  I 
have  glanced  over  the  whole  often,  and, 
when  anything  attracted  my  attention,  have 
dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite  was  satisfied. 
Of  all  reading,  it  is  the  most  dry  and  the 
most  painful,  employing  an  infinite  laboor 
of  demonstration,  about  things  of  the  most 
abstract  nature,  delivered  in  akconic  style, 
and  often,  I  thmk,  with  affected  obscurity ; 
and  all  to  prove  general  propositions,  which, 
when  applied  to  particular  instances,  appear 
self-evident.* 

There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Cate- 
gories, or  in  the  book  of  Interpretation,  that 
Aristotle  could  claim  as  his  own  inven- 
tion [?] ;  but  the  whole  theory  of  syllo- 
gisms he  claims  as  his  own,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  much  time  and  labour.  And  indeed 
it  is  a  stately  fabric,  a  monument  of  a  great 
genius,  which  we  could  wish  to  have  been 
more  usefuUy  employed.  There  must  be 
something,  however,  adapted  to  please  the 
human  understanding,  or  to  flatter  human 
pride,  in  a  work  which  occupied  men  of 
speculation  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
These  books  are  called  Anaiyticty  because 
the  intention  of  them  is  to  resolve  all  rea- 
soning into  its  simple  ingredients. 

The  first  book  of  the  First  Analyties,  con- 
sisting of  for  tp-siie  chapters ,  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts  ;  the  first  f  A]  treating  of 
the  conversion  qf  propositions  f  the  second, 
[  B,1  of  the  structure  of  syUogismsy  in  all  the 
different  figures  and  modes ;  the  third,  [C,] 
of  the  invention  q/*  a  middle  term  ;  and  the 
last,  [D,]  of  the  resolution  of  syllogisms. 
We  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  each. 

[A]  To  convert  a  proposition  is  to  infer 
from  U  another  propositiony  whose  subject  is 
the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  whose  predi^ 
cate  is  the  subject  of  the  first  f  This  is  re- 
duced by  Aristotle  to  three  rules  : — 1.  An 
universal  negative  may  be  ooDverted  into 
an  universal  negative :  thus,  '*  No  man  is  a 
quadruped  ;'*  therefore,  '*  No  quadruped  is  a 
man.**  2.  An  universal  affirmative  can  bo 
converted  only  into  a  particular  affirmative : 
thus,  '*  All  men  are  mortal;**  therefore, 
^'Somemortalbeingsaremen.**  S.Aparticu- 
lar  affirmative  may  be  converted  into  a  par- 
ticular affirmative:  as,  ^'Sorne  men  are 
just  ;**  therefore,  "  Some  just  persons  are 
men.**  When  a  proposition  may  be  con- 
verted without  changing  its  quantity,  this  is 
called  simple  conversion  ;  but  when  the  quan- 
tity is  diminished,  as  in  the  universal  af- 
firmative, it  is  called  conversion  per  accidens. 

There  is    another    kind  of  conversion 

*  Thli  la  unjuat  Ariitotle  attempta  do  proof  ot 
these  general  propotition*,  i  he  on\j  thews  that  their 
denial  iovolves  a  contradiction.— H. 

t  It  miglit  be  added,  •«  the  quality  remaiMng  al. 
wajri  the  same."— Higitized  by  V^niJVJ  V  1<1 
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omitted  in  this  place  by  Aristotle,  but  sup-  ' 
plied  by  his  followers,  called  convernon  by 
contraposition,  in  which  the  term  that  is 
contradictory  to  the  predicate  is  put  for  the 
sabject,  and  the  quality  of  the  proposition 
is  cnanged  ;*  as, ''  AU  animals  are  sentient  ;'* 
therefore,  *'  What  is  insentient  is  not  an 
animaL**  A  fourth  rule  of  conversion  there- 
fore is,  That  an  universal  affirmative,  and  a 
particular  negative,  maybe  converted  by 
contrapoBition. 

Section  II, 

OF  THl  FroORES  AND  MODES  OF  PURB 
'  SYLLOGISMS. 

[B]  A  SYLLOGISM  if  an  argument,  or 
reasoninff,ir  eoneitting  [always,  esplioUly  or 
implicUly,]  of  three  propositions,  the  last  qf 
which,  coiled  the  conclusion,  is  [necessari- 
fy]  inferred  from  the  [very  statement  qf  the} 
two  preceding,  whiehare  coiled  the  pbbmisbs. 
The  conclusion  having  two  terms,  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called  the 
major  term,  and  its  subject  the  minor  term. 
In  order  to  prove  the  conclusion,  each  of 
its  terms  is,  in  the  premises,  compared  with 
the  third  teim,  called  the  middle  term.  By 
this  means  one  of  the  premises  will  have  for 
its  two  terms  the  major  term  and  the  mid- 
dle term;  and  this  premise  is  called  the 
maior  premise,  or  the  mcQor  proposition  of 
the  svllogisDU  The  other  premise  must 
have  for  its  two  terms  the  mmor  term  and 
the  middle  term,  and  it  is  called  the  minor 
proposition.  Thus  the  syllogism  consists 
of  three  propositions,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  major,  the  minor,  and  the 
conclusion ;  and,  although  each  of  these  has 
two  terms,  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  yet 
there  are  only  three  different  terms  in  alL 
The  major  term  is  always  the  predicate  of 
the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate  of  the  major  proposition. 
The  minor  term  is  always  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  minor  proposition.  The 
middle  term  never  enters  into  the  conclu- 
sion, but  stands  in  both  premises,  either  in 
the  position  of  subject  or  of  predicate. 

According  to  the  various  positions  which 
the  Middle  Term  may  have  in  the  premises, 
S'jUogisms  are  said  to  beef  various  Figures^ 
Now,  all  the  possible  positions  of  the  mid- 
dle term  are  only /our ;  for,  first,  it  may  be 
the  subject  of  the  major  proposition,  and 
the  predicate  of  the  minor,  and  then  the 
syllogism  is  of  the  Ant  figure  ;  or  it  may 


*  In  thil  oonvcnloD,  consider  Subject  and  PredU 
cata  ai  chansed  into  tbelr  contradictoriea,  and  thui 
the  quality  inboth  propoiltionB  remaini  idontical^R 

t  Here  the  genus  should  be  (as  Aristotle  has  It)  a 
^Mt^  or  EnundiOion ;  for  all*'  argument  or  reason- 
Ing"  Li  t  sylteflsm  or  series  of  syllogisms.— H. 


be  the  predicate  of  both  premises,  and  then 
the  sylloeism  is  of  the  second  figure ;  or  it 
may  be  me  subject  of  both,  which  makes  a 
syllogism  of  the  third  figure ;  or  it  may  be 
the  predicate  of  the  major  proposition,  and 
the  subject  of  the  minor,  which  makes  the 
fourth  figure.  Aristotle  takes  no  notice  of 
the  fourth  figure.  It  was  added  by  the  fa* 
mous  Galen,*  and  is  often  called  tne  Galen" 
teal  Figure, 

There  is  another  division  of  syllogisms 
according  to  their  Modes.  The  Mode  of  a 
syllogism  is  determined  by  the  duality  and 
Quantity  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  con' 
sists.  Each  of  the  three  propositions  must 
be  either  an  universal  affirmative,  or  an 
univeraal  negative,  or  a  particular  affirm- 
ative, or  a  particular  negative.  These  four 
kinds  of  propositions,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, have  been  named  by  the  four 
vowels.  A,  E,  I,  O ;  by  which  means  the 
mode  of  a  syllogism  is  marked  by  any  three 
of  those  four  vowels.  Thus,  A,  A,  A,  de- 
notes that  mode  in  which  the  major,  minor, 
and  conclusion,  are  all  universal  affirma- 
tives ;  E,  A,  E,  denotes  that  mode  in  which 
the  major  and  conclusion  are  universal  ne- 
gatives and  the  minor  is  an  universal  affirm- 
ative. 

To  know  all  the  possible  modes  of  syl- 
logism, we  must  find  how  many  different 
combinations  may  be  made  of  three  out  of 
the  four  vowels ;  and  from  the  art  of  com- 
bination the  number  is  found  to  be  sixty- 
four.  So  many  possible  modes  there  are 
in  every  figure,  consequently  in  the  three 
figures  of  Aristotle  there  are  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  and  in  all  the  four  figures 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Now,  the  theory  of  syllogism  requires 
that  we  shew  what  are  the  particular  modes 
in  each  figure,  which  do  or  do  not  form  a 

{'ust  and  conclusive  syllogism,  that  so  the 
egitimate  may  be  adopt^,  and  the  spuri- 
ous rejected.  This  Aristotle  has  shewn  in 
the  first  three  figures,  examining  all  tlie 
modes  one  by  one,  and  passing  sentence 
upon  each;  and  from  this  examination  he 
collects  some  rules  which  may  aid  the 
memory  in  distinguishing  the  false  from 
the  true,  and  point  out  Uie  properties  of 
each  figure. 

The  first  figure  has  onl^  four  le^timate 
modes.  The  major  proposition  in  this  figure 
must  be  universal,  and  the  minor  ai&rm- 
ative ;  and  it  has  this  property,  that  it  yielda 
conclusions  of  all  kinds,  affirmative  and 
negative,  universal  and  particular. 

The  second  figure  has  also  four  legiti- 
mate modes.  Its  major  proposition  must 
be  universal,  and  one  of  the  premises  must 
be  negative.  It  yields  conclusions  both 
univereal  and  particular,  but  all  negative. 


*  Improbable,  though  unifOsiilbrbelitvedU-H^ 
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The  third  JUfure  has  six  legitimate  modes. 
Its  minor  must  always  be  affirmative ;  and 
it  yields  conclosbns  both  affirmative  and 
nerative,  but  all  particular. 

Besides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each 
figure^  Aristotle  has  given  some  that  are 
common  to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 
syllogisms  may  be  tried.  These  may,  I 
think,  be  reduced  to  five.  L  There  must 
be  only  three  terms  in  a  syllogism.  As 
each  term  occurs  in  two  of  tho  propositions, 
it  must  be  precisely  the  same  in  both :  If 
it  be  not,  the  syllogism  is  said  to  have  four 
terms,  which  makes  a  vitious  syllogism. 
2.  The  middle  term  must  be  taken  uni- 
versally in  one  of  the  premises.  3>  Both 
premises  must  not  be  particular  proposi- 
tions, nor  both  negative.  4.  The  conclu- 
sion must  be  particular,  if  either  of  the 
premises  be  particular;  and  negative,  if 
either  of  the  premises  be  negative.  5.  No 
term  can  be  taken  universally  in  the  con* 
elusion,  if  it  Ije  not  taken  universally  in  the 
premises. 

For  nnderstanding  the  second  and  fifth  of 
these  rules,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
a  term  is  said  to  be  taken  universally,  not 
only  when  it  is  the  subject  of  an  universal 
proposition,  but  when  it  is  the  predicate  of 
a  negative  proposition  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  term  is  sidd  to  be  taken  particularly,  when 
it  is  either  the  subject  of  a  particular,  or 
the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition. 


Section  III, 

OP  THX  INVBNTION  OP  A  MIDDLB  TBRIT. 

[C]  The  third  part  of  this  book  contains 
rules,  general  and  special,  for  the  invention 
YdiMeocery\  qfa  middle  term  ;  and  this  the 
author  conceives  to  be  of  great  utility.  The 
general  rules  amount  to  this — That  you  are 
to  consider  well  both  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved;  their  definition,  their 
properties,  the  things  which  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  them,  and  those  of  which  they 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied ;  these  things, 
collected  together,  are  the  materials  from 
which  your  middle  term  is  to  be  taken. 

The  special  rules  require  you  to  consider 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  proposition 
to  be  proved,  that  vou  may  discover  in  what 
mode  and  figure  of  syllogism  the  proof  is  to 
proceed.  Then,  from  uie  materials  before 
ooUeeted,  you  must  seek  a  middle  term 
which  has  that  relation  to  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved, 
which  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  requires. 
Thus,  suppose  the  proposition  I  would  prove 
is  an  universal  affirmative,  I  know,  by  the 
rules  of  syllogisms,  that  there  is  only  one 
legitimate  mode  in  which  an  universal 
affirmative  proposition  can  be  proved ;  and 


that  is  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure.  I 
know  likewise  that,  in  this  mode,  both  the 
premises  must  be  universal  affirmatives; 
and  that  the  middle  term  must  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of  the 
minor.  Therefore,  of  the  terms  collected 
according  to  the  general  rule,  I  seek  out 
one  or  more  which  have  these  two  proper- 
ties ;  first.  That  the  predicate  of  tne  pro- 
position to  be  proved  can  be  universally 
affirmed  of  it ;  and,  secondly.  That  it  can 
be  universally  affirmed  of  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  to  be  proved.  Every  term  you 
can  find,  which  has  those  two  properties, 
will  serve  you  as  a  middle  term,  but  no 
other.  In  this  way,  the  author  gives  spe- 
cial rules  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
positions to  be  proved ;  points  out  the  vari- 
ous modes  in  which  they  may  be  proved, 
and  the  properties  which  the  middle  term 
must  have  to  make  it  fit  for  answering  that 
end.  And  the  rules  are  illustrated,  or  ra- 
ther, m  my  opinion,  purposely  darkened, 
by  putting  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the 
several  terms.* 


Sectim  IV, 

OP  THB  RBlf  AININO  PART  OF  THB  PIR8T 
BOOK. 

The  resolution  of  syllogisms  requires  no 
other  principles  but  those  before  laid  down 
for  constructing  them.  However,  it  is 
treated  of  largely,  and  rules  laid  down  for 
reducing  reasoning  to  syllogisms,  by  sup- 
plying one  of  the  premises  when  it  is  under- 
stood, by  rectifying  inversions,  and  putting 
the  propositions  in  the  proper  order. 

Here  he  speaks  also  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms ;-f*  which  he  acknowledges  cannot 
be  resolved  into  any  of  the  figures,  although 
there  be  many  kinds  of  them  that  ought 
diligently  to  be  observed,  and  which  he 
promises  to  handle  afterwards.  But  tliis 
promise  is  not  fulfilled,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  of  his  works  that  are  extant. 


Section  V. 


OP  THX  SXCONn  BOOK  OP  THB  PIRST 
ANALYTICS. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  powers  of 

*  The  purely ybrmo/  character  of  logic  require*  an 
abstraction  ftom  all  detenninale  matter,-  which  i% 
best  shewn  through  the  application  of  univenal  and 
otberwUe  unmeaninR  cymbolf.  Thii  Is  adrotrably 
stated  by  the  AphrodisiHn.  i  It  wmilil*  Indeed,  have 
been  well  had  ArUtotle  always  rialdty  excluded 
everything  not  /ormal  from  his  togical  treatiac*.— H. 

t  The  hypothetical  syllogisms  of  ArMotle  were 
diffrrent  from  our  hypothetical  syllogisms^whirh, 
with  the  term  Caitaoriral  in  its  prrwiil  sense,  arr  au 
luherltaoce  from  Ihoophra^tua  and  lCttdeiDu&— H. 
Digitized  by  V^jUOV  It: 
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syUogisms,  and  shews,  in  twenty'ttnen  chajh- 
tersy  how  we  may  perform  many  feats  by 
them,  and  what  figures  and  modes  are 
adapted  to  each.  Thus,  in  some  syllogisms, 
several  distinct  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  same  premises;  in  some,  tme 
condusions  may  be  drawn  from  false  pre- 
mises ;  in  some,  bv  assuming  the  conclu- 
sion and  one  premise,  you  may  prove  the 
other;  you  may  turn  a  direct  syllogism 
into  one  leading  to  an  absurdity. 

We  have  likewise  precepts  given  in  this 
book,  both  to  the  assailant  in  a  syllogistical 
dispute,  how  to  carry  on  his  attack,  with 
art,  so  as  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  to  the 
defendant,  how  to  keep  the  enemy  at  such 
a  distance  as  that  he  shall  never  be  obliged 
to  yield.  From  which  we  learn,  that  Aris- 
totle introduced  in  his  ownrschool  the  prac- 
tice of  syllogistical  disputation,  instead  of  the 
rhetoricjDi  disputations  which  the  Sophists 
were  wont  to  use  in  more  ancient  times.* 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

BBMARKS. 

Section  /. 

OP  THB  CONVERSION  OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

Wb  have  given  a  summary  view  of  the 
theory  of  pure  sylloffisms  as  delivered  by 
Aristotle,  a  theory  of  which^  he  dauns  the 
sole  invention.  And  I  believe  it  will  be 
difficult,  in  any  science,  to  find  so  large  a 
system  of  truths  of  so  very  abstract  and  so 
general  a  nature,  aU  fortified  by  demonstra- 
tion, and  all  invented  and  perfected  by  one 
man.  It  shews  a  force  of  genius,  and  la- 
boar  of  investigation,  equal  to  the  most 
arduous  attempts.  I  shall  now  make  some 
remarks  upon  it. 

As  to  the  conversion  of  propositions,  the 
writers  on  logic  commonly  satisfy  them- 
selves with  illustrating  each  of  the  rules  bv 
an  example^  conceiving  them  to  be  self- 
evident,  when  applied  to  partidiUr  cases. 
But  Aristotle  has  given  demonstrations  of 
the  rules  he  mentions.  As  a  specimen,  I 
shali  give  his  demonstration  of  the  ini 
rule.  ^  Let  A  B  be  an  universal  negative 
proposition ;  I  say,  that  if  A  is  in  no  B, 
It  will  follow  that  B  is  in  no  A.  If  you 
denv  this  oonsequence,  let  B  be  in  some 
A,  for  example,  in  C ;  then  the  first  sup- 
position will  not  be  true ;  for  C  is  of  the 
Bs.'*  In  this  demonstration,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  the  third  rule  of  conversion  is  as- 
sumed, Ihaty  ifBisinaome  A,thenjimusi 
he  in  some  B^  which  indeed  is  contrary  to 

*  Inaccurate :  tee  below,  under  the  translation  at 
the  coDcliiilon  of  cbaptor  !▼.  {  3.— H. 


the  first  supposition.  If  the  third  rule  be 
assumed  for  proof  of  the  first,  the  proof  of 
all  the  three  goes  round  in  a  circle ;  for  the 
second  and  third  rules  are  proved  by  the 
first.  This  is  a  fault  in  reasoning  which 
Aristotle  condemns,  and  which  I  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  charge  him  with,  if  I 
could  find  any  better  meaning  in  his  de- 
monstration. But  it  is  indeed  a  fault  very 
difficult  to  be  avoided,  when  men  attempt 
to  prove  things  that  are  self-evident.* 

*  This  objection  does  credit  to  Reid*s  acuteness: 
if  Just,  it  materially  aflbcU  the  logical  Impeocability 
of  Aristotle ;  and,  what  Is  remarkable,  it  Is  one 
taken  by  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  Oreek  loBidana 
themselves.  It  is  notj  however,  valid.  Alexander 
of  Aphrodlslas.  the  oldest  of  Aristotle's  expositors 
now  extant,  telu  us,  in  his  cmmnentary  oh  this  text, 
(it  is  in  the  Prior  Analytics,  Book  I.  ch.  IL).  that 
some  doubted,  in  regard  to  this  demonstration  of  the 
first  rule  of  conversion,  whether  Aristotle  had  not 
employed  in  it  the  third  rule— O^  by  irfticA  particv- 
lar  afirmaUve  propoiUUms  are  deetared  tin^jf  am. 
veruBle:  thus  committing  a  twofold  violation  of  the 
laws  of  reasoning— lo,  in  using  as  a  medium  of  proof 
what  had  not  yet  itself  been  proved ;  and,  S°,  In  thua 
employing  what  was  iuelf  subsequently  proved 
tlirough  toe  very  canon  which  it  U  here  ap^ied  to  esta. 
blish.  Besides  these  charges  of  Sgtftf  wfin^  and 
lUtXkulktf^  Fhiloponus  records  also  another;  but,  as 
this  Is,  in  itself,  of  little  weight,  and  not  relevant  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  I  will  simply  translate  (with 
occadonal  iibridgment  and  emendation,  for  the  text 
is  very  corrupt,)  the  satisfactory  answer  which  Alex* 
ander  gives  to  the  objection  suted.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows t— 

«*  This  mode  of  procedure  is  confessedly  vidoaiL 
But  Aristotle  has  not  been  guilty  of  it,  as  they  ba- 
liere.  In  the  sequel,  he  vrill  undoubtedly  manlftst 
(iii|i/)  the  oonvertiliility  of  particular  afflrmativea 
through  that  of  universal  negatives ;  but  be  does  not, 
at  present,  evince  the  convertll)llity  of  universal  ne- 
gattves,  by  assuming  that  of  particular  aflBrmatlveB. 
He  lUrly  demonstrates  (Si/»wri)  hU  thesis,  and  does 
not  employ  It  as  a  concession )  lor,  on  prindples  al- 
ready settled,  be  shews  it  maniftsted  and  esta- 
blisbcd.  Tliese  principles  are  v»  t$mrk  irmn^  and  vi 
MM«  vuiiUfit*  \Sht  diOum  de  omni  and  the  diOum 

de  niiOoO  f^^  ^  •'  *^  ^^  **  •'  /*^*'^»  V^  dictum 
in  Mo  and  dictum  in  niiUo  .0  and,  by  the  application  of 
these,  does  be  evince  the  ooovertibilltv  of  pureuniver. 
sal  negatives.  '  It  being  supposed,'  he  says,  *  that  A 
is  in  rpr  Is  predlcable  of]  no  B,  it  fbllows  ft-om  this 
that  B  Is  in  Tor  is  predlcable  of]  no  A ;  for,  if  B  is  in 
some  A,  let  It  be  In  C.  Now,  C  is  contained  under 
the  logical  whole.  A,  (k»sA«,  in  Mo,  A;)  A  wiU, 
therefore,  be  unlversaUy  predicated  of  It,  {mmfk 
trmvrit,  de  omni.)  But  C  Is  a  part  of  B ;  A,  there, 
fore,  will  be  predicated  of  a  part  of  &  But  the  prinu 
ary  faypolbesis  was  that  A  Is  predlcable  of  no  B  (ds 
nuOoBi)  and  the  dictum  de  nuUo  is,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  B  of  which  A  can  be  predicated. 

**  Farther,  firom  the  very  form  of  the  cxpreasloD, 
it  Is  manifoit  that  tlie  demonstration  does  not  pro. 
ceed  on  the  oonvertiblltty  of  particular  afBimativeB. 
For  he  does  not  say— X^  JB  is  in  some  A,Au>iabei» 
womeBi  for  this  would  have  been  to  demonstrate 
through  the  rule  of  particular  alBrmaUves.  But,  In 
the  sequel,  when  he  demonstrates  the  convertibility 
of  particular  afflrmatiTca,  he  employs  to  that  end  the 
conTertibility  of  universal  negatives.  For  he  says— 'Xl^ 
B  ii  in  no  A,  A  it  in  no  Bi*  thus  employing  the  first 
rule  as  established  and  confossed ;  whereas.  In  now 
demonstrating  that  rule  itself,  he  docs  not  assume  as 
established  the  convertibility  of  particular  affirmatives. 
But,  there  being  held  out  in  a  concrete  individual  ex. 
ample,  (i»0lfMfsr,)  C  as  a  part  of  A»  he  grounds  on 
this  his  demonstration— B  not  being  predicated  of  C 
as  a  particuUxr,  but  aa  a  nngular.  It  cannot,  there, 
fore,  be  maintained  that  he  employed  the  redproca. 
Uon  of  particular  alfirmatives,  but  the  dictum  de  omM 
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The  rales  of  eonyeraion  caimot  be  applied 
to  all  piopoeitioiiSy  bnt  only  to  those  that 
are  categorical,  and  we  are  left  to  the  di- 
rection Ss  common  sense  in  the  conversion 
of  other*  propositions.  To  give  an  ex- 
amine :  **  Alexander  was  the  sou  of  Philip  ;** 
therefore,  '*  Philip  was  the  lather  of  Alex- 
ander :"'<  Ais  greater  than  B ;"  therefore, "  B 
is  less  than  A.-f-'*  These  are  conversions 
which,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  do  not  fitll  within 
any  role  in  logic  ^  nor  do  we  find  any  loss 
for  want  of  a  rule  in  such  cases. 

Even  in  the  conversion  of  categorical 
propositions,  it  is  not  enoagh  to  transpose 
the  subject  and  predicate.  Both  must  un- 
dergo some  cluMi^,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  their  new  station  ;  for,  in  every  propo- 
sition, the  subject  must  be  a  substantive, 
or  have  the  force  of  a  substantive ;  and  the 
predicate  must  be  an  adjective,  or  have  the 
force  of  an  adjective.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  when  the  subject  is  an  individual,  the 
proposition  admits  not  of  conversion.  §  How, 
for  instance,  shall  we  convert  this  proposi- 
tion, '*  God  is  omniscient**  ?|| 

These  observations  shew,  [?]  that  the 


and  the  dictum  in  Mo,  ai  hb  medium  of  dcmonttn- 

tlOD. 

'•  It  to,  however,  better  perhap*,  and  more  agreealde 
to  the  ooBtcxt,  to  bold,  that  Aristotle  made  hla  de. 
noDttratlon  to  sense  through  the  holding  up  or  expo-. 
1  individual  [ui^tt,  exporiUo-^eacc,  sin- 
oeltiona  and  ijlloglBms  are  called  export- 
not  in  the  manner  previously  stated,  nor 
lUy.  For  the  exporttory  mode  of  demon. 
Is  nrought  to  bear  through  rente,  and  not 


f  yUogisUcallr.  For  C  is  talwn  as  some  expoeed  and 
•entible  part  of  A,  and  also  as  an  indivliiUAl  part  of 
B.    C  Is  thus  a  part  at  once  of  A  and  of  B ;  is  con. 


talned  under  both  theie  logical  wholes ;  and  when 
A  is  predicated  of  C,  as  its  own  part,  it  will  also  be 

predicated  of  a  nut  of  B 

Thus,  if  it  be  anecd  that 

Man  it  in  no  Hone,  C^hat  no  Horn  it  a  Man! ;  and 
if  It  be  not  admitted,  e  converto,  that  Hone  Qinno 
Man,  rthat  no  Man  it  a  Hone2 ;  let  us  suppose  that 
Hone  h  in  tome  Man,  [that  tome  Man  it  a  Hone"}, 
and  let  this  Man  be  Theon.  Man  wUI  therefore  be 
in  some  Hone,  [some  Horse  will  be  a  Man],  for 
Tbeon  is,  ex  hppotheti,  both  a  Man  and  a  l^ors& 
But  this  U,  as  contradictory,  impossible ;  for  It  was 
originally  agreed,  that  Man  is  in  no  Horse,  [that  no 
|]otaeliaHan],-'ftc 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  terms  which  I  have 
uaually  translated  demonttrate  and  demontiration, 
are  only  idnw/ti  and  hi^,  and  never  i^titfmnffu 
and  Aei)u{if. 

I  may  noticcL  before  concluding  this  note,  the 
•Impler  proceas  by  which  Tbeophrastus  and  Eudemus 
formally  evinoed  the  first  rule  of  conversion  j  this 
also  is  recorded  by  Alexander.  «*  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  A  can  be  predicated  of  no  B.  Mow,  If  not  pre. 
dicable  oi;  it  la  di^ioined  from,  B.  B,  therefore,  is 
also  disjoined  from  A  t  and  if  disjoined  from,  la  not 
prrdicableor.  A."— H. 

«  Thlsisinoontct  ^fpoOerioo^  propositions  can 
be  converted  per  eoninmoeitionem  ,•  and  Di^funcUve, 
per  eoninq)OtUionem  and  per  aecident.^ti. 

t  These  propositions  are  categorical ;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  given  as  examples  ef  propositions, 
'<  0<fter"  than  categorical.— H. 

7  But  this  simply  because  they  are  beyond  the 
mere  of  logic,  bebg  materiai  not  Jifrmal  convcr. 

i  llkis  is  erroneous.— H. 

I*  By  saying—**  An,  or  the,  omniscient,  is  God." 
^H» 


doctrine  of  the  oonversion  of  propositions 
is  not  so  complete  as  it  appears.  The  rules 
are  laid  down  without  any  limitation ;  yet 
they  are  fitted  only  to  one  class  of  propo- 
sitions— viz.,  the  categorical ;  and  of  these 
only  to  such  as  have  a  general  term  for 
their  subject. 


Section  II, 

ON  ADDITIONS  MADB  TO  ARI8T0TLX*8 
TUSOAY. 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  logic,  b^  explain- 
ing some  technical  words  and  distinctions 
which  Aristotle  had  omitted,  and  by  giving 
names  to  some  kinds  of  propositions  wlii<£ 
he  overlooks,  yet,  in  what  concerns  the 
theory  of  categoriod  syllogisms,  he  is  more 
full,  more  minute  and  particuhu*,  than  any 
of  them ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  thought 
this  capital  part  of  the  Organon  rather 
redundant  than  deficient. 

It  is  true  that  Galen  [?]  added  a  fourth 
figure  to  the  three  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Aristotle 
omitted  the  fourth  figure,  not  through  ig- 
norance or  inattention,  but  of  design,  as 
containing  only  some  indirect  modes,  which, 
when  properly  expressed,  fall  into  the  first 
figure. 

It  is  true  also  that  Peter  Ramus,  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  Aristotle,  introduced  some 
new  modes  that  are  adapted  to  singular 
propositions;  and  that  Aristotle  takes  no 
notice  of  singular  propositions,  either  in  his 
rules  of  conversion,  or  in  the  modes  of  syl- 
logism. But  the  friends  of  Aristotle  have 
shewn  that  this  improvement  of  Ramus  is 
more  specious  than  useful.  Singular  pro- 
positions have  the  force  of  universal  propo- 
sitions, and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
The  definition  given  by  Aristotle  of  an 
universal  proposition  applies  to  them ;  and 
therefore  he  might  think,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  multiply  the  modes  of  syllogism 
upon  their  account.* 

These  attempts,  therefore,  shew  rather 
inclination  than  power  to  discover  any  ma- 
terial defect  in  Aristotle's  theory. 

The  most  valuable  addition  made  to  the 
theory  of  categorical  syllogisms  seems  to  be 
the  invention  of  those  technical  names  given 
to  the  legitimate  modes,  bv  which  they  may 
be  easily  remembered,  and  which  have  been 
compriwd  in  these  barbarous  verses  :-« 

Barters,  Cdarmt,  DarU,  Ferio,  dato  prime ; 
Cetan,  Camatret»  FttUno,  Boroeo,  »ccund» ; 
Tertia  grandesonans  recliat  Darapti,  Pdapton, 
AdJangens  Dttamit,  Daliti,  BocardOt  Feriton.i 

*  There  are  other  and  better  reasons  fortheomis- 
sion :  but  they  are  not  unnoticed  by  Aristotle.— H. 

t  1  his  is  one  of  the  many  variations  of  liMie  verses* 
but  notlheoriginaligai^.g^H,^,j,j^|^^ 
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In  these  Tenes,  every  legitimate  mode  be- 
longing to  the  three  figuree  has  a  name 
given  to  it,  by  which  it  may  be  distingnished 
and  remembered.  And  this  name  is  so 
contrived  as  to  denote  its  natore ;  for  the 
name  has  three  Vowels,  which  denote  the 
kind  of  each  of  its  propositions. 

Thus,  a  syllogism  in  Bocardo  must  be 
made  up  of  the  propositions  denoted  by  the 
three  vowels,  O,  A,  O ;  that  is,  its  majpr 
and  conclusion  must  be  particular  negative 
propositions,  and  its  minor  an  uniTersal 
affirmative  $  and,  being  in  the  third  figure, 
the  middle  term  must  be  the  subject  of  both 
premises. 

This  is  the  mystery  contained  in  the 
vowels  of  those  barbarous  words.  But  there 
are  other  mysteries  contained  in  their  con- 
sonants ;  for,  by  their  means,  a  child  may 
be  taught  to  reduce  any  syllogism  of  the 
second  or  third  figure  to  one  of  the  first 
So  that  the  four  modes  of  the  first  figure 
being  directly  proved  to  l»e  conclusive,  all 
the  modes  of  the  other  two  are  proved  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  this  operation 
of  reduction.  For  the  rules  and  manner  of 
this  redaction,  and  the  different  species  of 
it,  called  [direct  or]  ostetuive,  and  [indirect 
or]  per  impostible^  I  refer  to  the  Logicians, 
that  I  may  not  disclose  all  their  mysteries. 

The  invention  contained  in  these  verses 
is  so  ingenious,  and  so  great  an  adminicle 
to  the  dexterous  management  of  syllogisms, 
that  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Aristotle 
bad  some  contrivance  of  this  kind,  wldch 
was  kept  as  one  of  the  secret  doctrines  of 
his  school,  and  handed  down  by  tradition, 
until  some  person  brought  it  to  light  This 
is  offered  only  as  a  conjecture,  living  it  to 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
most  ancient  commentators  on  the  Ana- 
lytics, either  to  refute  or  confirm  it* 


Section  III. 

ox  EXAMPLfS  USBD  TO  ILLUSTRATS  THIS 
THBORT. 

"We  may  observe,  that  Aristotle  hardly 
ever  gives  examples  of  real  syllogisms  to 
illustrate  his  rules.  In  demonstrating  the 
legitimate  modes,  he  takes  A,  B,  C,  for  the 
terms  of  the  syllogism.  Thus,  the  first 
mode  of  the  first  figure  is  demonstrated  by 
him  in  this  manner :— ."  For,"  says  he,  "  if 
A  is  attributed  to  every  B,  and  B  to  every 
C,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  A  may  be 
attributed  to  every  C.*'  For  disproving 
the  illegitimate  modes,  he  uses  the  same 
manner ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  com- 
mooly,  for  an  example,  gives  three  real 

•  Thii  oonjecture,  I  regrot  to  Wf,  it  not  borne  out. 


terms,  such  aa  bomtm,  habitue^  prudentia : 
of  which  three  terms  yon  are  to  make  up  a 
syllogism  of  the  figure  and  mode  in  questiony 
which  will  api>ear  to  be  inconclusive. 

The  commentators  and  systematical 
writers  in  logic  have  supplied  this  defect, 
and  given  us  real  examples  of  every  legiti- 
mate mode  in  all  the  figures.  We  adcnow- 
lodged  this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  order 
to  assist  the  conception  in  matters  so  very 
abstract ;  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done 
for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  be  doubted. 
I  am  afraid  this  was  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  theory.  It  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  bring  it  into  contempt ;  for 
when  one  considers  the  silly  and  uninstrae- 
tive  reasonings*  tlmt  have  been  brought 
forth  by  this  grand  organ  of  science,  he  can 
hardly  forbear  crying  out^ 

*'  Parturiunt  montet ;  tuueetur  ridicuhu  mut." 

Many  of  the  writers  of  logic  are  acute 
and  ingenious,  and  much  practised  in  the 
syllogistical  art ;  and  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  the  examples  they  have  given 
of  ewlloffisms  are  so  lean.-|- 

We  uiall  speak  of  the  reason  afterwards ; 

*  Thlt  muat  reftr  to  the  concrete  examplet  given 
bv  Logicians,  in  UluitraUon  of  their  rules.  Hadtbey 
given,  or  attempted  to  give  Instruction  l)ejrond  the 
bare  tigniflcanoe  oftheae  rules,  they  would  have  been 
Indeed  very  "Silly."  See  next  note.  JU^c  also,  It  may 
be  obseived,  ii  no  *'  organ  </  ^eifnee,"  meaning  by 
this*  an  instrument  ofdiwovery.— H. 

t  Why.  these  examples.  Instead  of  being  merely 
iean,  ought  to  have  been  bare  boneg;  and  the  Ixiin- 
clans  merit  the  reproach  of  having  failed  in  makiQg 
their  skeletons  fat,  for  attempting  to  give  them  a 
iramii ure  of  fleth  at  all.  To  the  symbols  of  Aristotle 
they  should  have  stuck.  Logic  is  the  tcUnce  qf  the 
later  qf  Uuh^{fht  at  thouf^—thmt  is,  of  the  necessary 
conditions  to  which  thought,  ooniidercd  In  itself,  ts 
subject  This  is  technically  called  lu  Form.  Lugte, 
therefore,  supposes  an  absuaction  flrom  all  consider, 
ation  of  the  mat//r  of  thoughr^that  is  theinffnitudo 
of  determinate  objects  In  relation  to  one  or  other  of 
which  it  Is  actually  manifested.  Now,  the  principal 
reproach  which  can  be  fairly  urged  against  logical 
authors,  Is.  that  they  have  never  realised  to  the 
Micnce  iU  ideal  beauty,  by  reducing  it  to  a  nurely 
Jbrmal  system ;  (hat  they  have  never  yel  fully  dis. 
engaged  it  flrom  the  nuUfrial  dime  out  of  which  it 
has  so  painAilly  been  working  its  way.  and  with 
wblch  it  still  continues  to  be  soiled.  Reid's  reproach, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  that  of  many  others,  is,  that 
Logic  Is  not  wholly  a  material  science ;  that  it  Is 
not  an  instrument  of  Objective  discovery  :  that  its 
Instances  are  unlnstructive— are  not  an  epitome,  or 
complement  of  the  omne  seiMe.  He  thus  reproaches 
Logic  for  not  being  something  other  than  what  It  la ; 
for  not  perfoimlng  what  It  never  profesaed }  nay, 
for  not  performing  what  no  single  science  can  ef. 
fect^Again,  If  It  be  said  that  Logic,  as  a  formal 
science,  is  a  lean  and  barren  doctrine— be  it  sa  But 
this  reproach  only  aflbcts  the  sdenre  through  its 
oblect.  Now,  thU  object  Is  the  legislation  of  thought; 
and.  If  the  laws  and  processes  which  it  displays  be 
unimportant  and  uninteresting,  they  are  the  laws 
and  processes  by  and  through  which,  and  which  alone^ 
what  is  nearest  to  us  and  noblest  in  creation  executes 
Its  marvel'.  *'  On  earth,  there  Is  nothing  great  but 
Man ;  in  Man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  Mind." 
It  is  not,  surely,  imagined  that  there  are  other  laws 
and  prooe  ses  of  thought  competent  to  the  human 
intellect,  besides  those  of  which  Logic  is  the  ezposi. 
tion.  Ail  **  discourse  of  reason"  is  and  must  be 
syllogistic ;  what  is  beyond  the  syllogism  is  beyond 
u«.— H. 
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and  ahall  now  give  a  syllogunn  in  each 
figure  as  an  example. 

No  work  of  God  is  bad ; 

The  natural  passions  and  appetites  of 
men  are  the  work  of  God ; 

Therefore,  none  of  them  is  bad* 
In  this  syUopism,  the  middle  term, 
"work  of  God,"  is  the  subject  of  the  major, 
and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ;  so  that  the 
syllogism  is  of  the  first  figure.  The  mode 
is  that  called  Celarent ;  the  mi^or  and  con- 
clusion being  both  universal  negatives,  and 
the  minor  an  universal  affirmative.  It 
agrees  to  the  rules  of  the  figure,  ss  the 
major  is  univeisal,  and  the  minor  affirma- 
tive ;  it  is  also  agreeable  to  all  the  general 
rules ;  so  that  it  maintains  its  chara^r  in 
every  trial.  And  to  shew  of  what  ductile 
materials  syllogisms  are  made,  we  may,  by 
converting  simply  the  major  proposition, 
reduce  it  to  a  good  syllogism  of  the  second 
figure,  and  of  rae  mode  Cesare,  thus ; — 

Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  Gk>d ; 

All  the  natural  passions  and  appetites 
of  men  are  the  work  of  God ; 

Therefore,  they  are  not  bad. 
Another  example : 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praiseworthy ; 

Some  pleasures  are  not  praieeworthy ; 

Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 
Here  the  middle  term,  ''  praiseworthy,** 
being  the  predicate  of  both  premises,  the 
Byllogism  is  of  the  second  figure ;  and  see- 
ing it  is  made  up  of  the  propositions.  A,  O, 
O,  the  mode  is  Baroco.  It  will  be  found  to 
agree  both  with  the  general  and  special 
rules ;  and  it  may  be  reduced  into  a  good 
syllodsm  of  the  first  figure,  upon  convert- 
ing the  major  by  contraposition,  thus : — 

Whatfever]  is  not  praiseworthy  is  not 
virtuous ; 

Some  pleasures  are  not  praiseworthy ; 

Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 
Tluit  this  syllogism  is  conclusive,  common 
sense  pronounces,  and  all  Logicians  must 
allow;  but  it  is  somewhat  unpliable  to 
rules,  and  requires  a  little  straining  to  make 
it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  first  figure  is  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  but  to  what  mode  of  that  figure  shall 
we  refer  it  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  premises  seem  to  be 
both  negative,  whidi  contradicts  the  third 
general  rule ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  contrary 
to  a  special  rule  of  the  first  figure.  That 
the  minor  should  be  negative.  These  are 
the  difficulties  to  be  removed. 

Some  Logicians  think  that  the  two  nega- 
tive particles  in  the  major  are  equivalent  to 
an  affirmative;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
major  proposition,  *'  'What[ever]  is  not 
praiseworthy  is  not  virtuous,'*  is  to  be  ac- 


counted an  afihrmative  proposition.  This, 
if  granted,  solves  one  difficulty;  but  the 
other  remains.  The  most  ingenious  solu- 
tion, therefore,  is  this,  Let  the  middle  term 
be  "  not-praiseworthy.*'  Thus,  making  the 
negative  particle  a  part  of  the  middle  term, 
the  syllogism  stands  thus : — 

Wluktever  is  rwt^praiseworthy  is  not 

virtuous ; 
Some  pleasures  are  not-praiseioorihp  ; 
Therefore,  some  pleasures  are  not  vir- 
tuous. 
By  this  analysis,  the  major  becomes  an 
universal  negative,  the  minor  a  particular 
affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  a  particular 
negative,  and  so  we  have  a  just  syllogism 
in  Ferio, 

We  see,  by  this  examj^le,  that  the  quality 
of  propositions  is  not  so  invariable,  but  that, 
when  occasion  requires,  an  affirmative  may 
be  degraded  into  a  negative^  or  a  negative 
exalted  to  an  affirmative.  * 
Another  example : 

All  Africans  are  black ; 
All  Africans  are  men  ; 
Therefore,  some  men  are  black. 
This  is  of  the  third  figure,  and  of  the 
mode  Darapti ;  and  it  may  be  reduced  to 
Darii  in  the  first  figure,  by  converting  the 
minor. 

All  Africans  are  black ; 
Some  men  are  Africans ; 
Tlierefore,  some  men  are  black. 
By  this  time  I  apprehend  the  reader  has 
got  as  many  examples  of  syllogisms  as  will 
stay  his  appetite  for  that  land  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Section  /F. 

ON  THE  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THB  THBORV. 

Aristotle  and  all  his  followers  have  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  this  theory 
of  categorical  syllogisms  to  a  science,  to  de^ 
monstrate  both  that  the  fourteen  authorised 
modes  conclude  justly,  and  that  none  of  the 
rest  do.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  has  been 
executed. 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Aristotle  and 
those  who  follow  him  the  most  closely,  de-r 
monstrate  the  four  modes  of  the  first  figure 
directly  from  an  axiom  called  the  Dictum 
de  omni  et  nulla.  The  amount  of  the  axiom 
is.  That  what  it  affirmed  of  a  whole  gemm 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  species  and  indi^ 
viduals  belonging  to  that  genus  ;  and  that 
what  is  denied  of  the  whole  genus  may  be  den 
nied  of  [all]  its  species  and  individuals.  The 
four  modes  of  the  first  figure  are  evidently 
Included  in  this  axiom.  And  as  to  the  le« 
gitimate  modes  of  the  other  figures,  they 
are  proved  by  redudng  them  to  some  mode 


«  This  If  not,  in  realUy,  the  case.— H. 
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of  the  first  Nor  is  there  any  other  principle 
assumed  in  these  reductions  but  the  axioms 
concerning  the  conversion  of  propositions, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  axioms  concerning 
the  opposition  of  propositions. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Aristotle  has 
taken  the  labour  to  try  and  condemn  them 
one  by  one  in  all  the  three  figures :  But  this 
is  done  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  very 
painful  to  follow  him.*  To  give  a  specimen : 
In  order  to  prove  that  those  modes  of  the 
first  figure,  in  which  the  major  is  particular, 
do  not  conclude,  he  proceeds  thus : — "  If  A 
is,  or  is  not,  in  some  B,  and  B  in  every  C, 
no  conclusion  follows.  Take  for  the  terms 
in  the  affirmative  case,  good^  habit,  pru- 
dence  ;  in  the  negative,  good,  habit^  ignor- 
ance,'*'*  This  laconic  style,  the  use  of  sym- 
bols not  familiar,*}*  and,  in  place  of  giving 
an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one 
from  three  assigned  terms,  give  such  em- 
barrassment to  a  reader,  that  he  is  like  one 
reading  a  book  of  riddles. 

Having  thiis  ascertained  the  true  and 
false  modes  of  a  figure,  he  subjoins  the  par- 
ticuhur  rules  of  that  figure,  which  seem  to 
be  deduced  from  the  particular  cases  before 
determined.  The  general  rules  come  last 
of  all,  as  a  general  corolkry  from  what  goes 
before. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  a  diffidence 
of  Aristotle's  demonstrations,  or  from  an 
apprehension  of  their  obscurity,  or  from  a 
desire  of  improving  upon  his  method,  that 
almost  all  the  writers  in  logic  I  have  met 
with  have  inverted  his  order,  beginning 
where  he  ends,  and  ending  where  he  begins* 
They  first  demonstrate  the  general  rules, 
whidi  belong  to  all  the  figures,  from  three 
axioms;  then,  from  the  general  rules  and 
the  nature  of  each  figure,  they  demonstrate 
the  special  rules  of  each  figure.  When  this 
is  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  apply  these 
general  and  special  rules,  and  to  reject  every 
mode  which  contradicts  them.^ 

This  method  has  a  very  scientific  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  by  a  few 
rules  once  demonstrated,  an  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  fiUse  modes  are  destroyed  at 

*  It  miut  be  recollected  that  Aristotle  wai  the 
Jbwnder  of  the  tdence  ;  and  that  It  was  requisite  foe 
him  to  shew  articulately  what,  in  consequeDoe  of 
that  manifestation,  his  successors  have  been  war. 
ranted  in  assumln^^H. 

•f  From  the  nature  and  flexion  of  the  prepositive  ar. 
tide  in  Greeli,  such  symbols  are  far  less  vague  than  in 
our  language  or  in  Latin  :  at  the  ftame  time,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  those  to  whom  Aristotle  addres. 
•cd  himself, were  already  familiar  with  the  application 
of  such  srmbols— Mathcmatica  being  the  first  branch 
of  Juvenile  Inftruction  among  the  Greeks.  It  Is  likely, 
too,  that  these  letters  were  relative  to  diagrams,  the 
loss  of  which  his  later  commentaton  hive  endavoured 
to  aupply.  Of  the  IntrinsiG  propriety  of  using  a  sym. 
bolicul  notation  in  Logic,  i  have  elsewhere  spoken. 

X  »  a'-h  order  is  proper  in  its  place:  the  Aralytic 
for  the  eftabli>hraem  j  the  i^yutheticfor  the  teaching 
ofatcienca— li. 


one  blow,  which  Aristotle  had  the  trouble 
to  put  to  death  one  by  one,  it  seems  to  be  a 
^reat  improvement  I  have  only  one  ob- 
jection to  the  three  axioms.* 

The  three  axioms  are  these :  1.  Things 
which  agree  with  the  same  third  agree 
with  one  another.  2.  When  one  agrees 
with  the  third,  and  the  other  does  not, 
they  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  3. 
When  neither  agrees  with  the  third,  you 
cannot  thence  conclude,  either  that  they 
do,  or  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  If 
these  axioms  are  applied  to  mathematical 
quantities,  to  which  they  seem  to  relate 
when  taken  literally,  they  have  all  the  evi- 
dence that  an  axiom  ought  to  have ;  but 
the  Logicians  apply  them  in  an  analogical 
sense  to  things  of  another  nature.  In  onler, 
therefore,  to  judge  whether  they  are  trul^ 
axioms,  we  ought  to  strip  them  of  their 
figurative  dress,  and  to  set  them  down  in 
plain  English,  as  the  Logicians  understand 
them.  They  amount^  therefore,  to  this  :— 
1.  If  two  things  be  affirmed  of  a  third,  or 
the  third  be  affirmed  of  them  ;  or  if  one  be 
affirmed  of  the  third,  and  the  third  affirmed 
of  the  other;  then  they  may  be  affirmed 
one  of  the  other.  2.  If  one  is  affirmed  of 
the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  and  the  other 
denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  thev 
may  be  denied  one  of  the  other.  3.  If  both 
are  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  them, 
or  if  one  is  denied  of  the  third,  and  the 
third  denied  of  the  other,  nothing  can  be 
inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in 
plain  English,  they  seem  not  to  have  that 
degree  of  evidence  which  axioms  ought  to 
have ;  and,  if  there  is  any  defect  of  evidence 
in  the  axioms,  this  defect  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  edifice  raised  upon  them^ 

It  may  even  be  suspected,  that  an  at- 
tempt, by  any  method,  to  demonstrate  that 
a  6yllofi[ism  is  conclusive,  is  an  impropriety 
somewhat  like  that  of  attempting  to  demon- 
strate an  axiom.  In  a  just  syllogism,  the 
connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
conclusion  is  not  only  real,  but  immediate ; 
so  that  no  proposition  can  come  between 
them  to  make  their  connection  more  appar- 
ent The  very  intention  of  a  syllogism  is 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  that  is  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  demonstration.  There- 
fore, a  man  of  common  understanding,  who 
has  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  pre- 
mises,  finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
admitting  the  conclusion,  supposing  the 
premises  to  be  true ;  and  the  conclusion  \% 
connected  with  the  premises  with  all  the 
force  of  intuitive  evidence.  In  a  word,  an 
immediate  conclusion  is  seen  in  the  pre- 


*  These  three  axioms  are  not  thus  employed  liy 
I.4^lcians  in  general:  and  they  have  been  often. 
Justly,  awd  s«>verf>lycrillcifect,  asa  faulty  a|i»lic4tion 
of  Mathematical  language  to  Logital  notions.— H. 
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I  by  the  light  of  eommon  sense ;  and, 
where  Uiat  is  wanting,  no  kind  of  reasoning 
will  supply  its  place. 


SecH<ni  V, 

ON  THIS  THBOBT,  00N8IDBBBD  AS  AN  ENOIMI 
OP  SCUNCSif 

The  slow  progress  of  usefiil  knowledge, 
during  the  many  ages  in  which  the  syllo* 
gistio  art  was  most  highly  cultivated  as  the 
only  guide  to  science,  and  its  quick  progress 
since  that  art  was  disused,  suggest  a  pre- 
sumption against  it ;  and  this  presumption 
18  strengthened  by  the  puerility  of  the  ex- 
amples which  have  always  been  brought  to 
illustrate  its  rules.:; 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  too  high 
notions,  both  of  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
power  in  man,  and  of  the  art  of  syllogism  as 
its  guide.  Mere  reasoning  can  carry  us 
but  a  very  little  way  in  most  suliject8,§ 
By  observation,  and  experiments  properly 
conducted,  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
may  be  enlarged  without  end;  but  the 
power  of  reasoning  alone,  applied  with  vig- 
our through  a  long  life,  would  only  carry  a 
man  round  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  who  la- 
bours hard  but  makes  no  progress.  There 
18  indeed  an  exception  to  tiiis  observation  in 


*Tbe  oiMerratloni  contained  In  thi*  paracTaphi 
which  luve  been  adopted  and  eip  nrird  \>y  HtJr  S'  l-w« 
art,  are,  in  my  opinion,  without  n  i  •;  i  e  t  ^hnn  ,  'I' h  en- 
It  no  liOgician  lam  aware  of  wlii^  tiu  stUftniTt'd  to 

denumatrate  that  a  syUoffitm  it  ,  ciiouuh 

many  have  taken  diflbrent  mc  rititicaUy 

ftatlng  the  principlet  which  con  ■ :  .i  l1vi>  «t  i  - 

dence  and  necef*ity.    AriitoUc  n  or  ihf 

•yllo^sm,  which  hai  been  gener.tJj>  <kJvi>jtU.  oi  Hm^U' 
ibewi  how  superfluoiu  are  these  remarlit.  As  this 
definition  is  not  giren  by  Reid,  I  shall  auoteit  :^**  A 
fyllogism  is  a  speech.  In  which  certain  things  [the  pre- 
miacs]  being  supposed,  something  difibrcnt  Oom  what 
Is  supposed  [tne  conclusion]  follows  of  neccKsitjf; 
and  this  aokuy  in  virtue  of  the  supjiositions  tbem. 
aelvea."  And  Alexander,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
definition,  thus  explains— what  no  logician  ever 
dreamt  of  doutMing— the/bmui/  necessity  </  the  eon- 
tequenee  in  all  spOo^isms .— **  But  when  A  ristotle 
aays,  *foUaves  qf  necessity,'  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
conclusion,  as  a  proposition  in  itself,  should  nccea- 
aarily  be  true ;  for  this  is  the  case  only  in  syllogisms 
of  neoeasary  matter ;  but  thai  the  anudusUm,  be  Us 
matter  what  it  may^actual,  eontinpent,  or  necessary 
»SMM<  /(Mow  of  necessity  from  the  premises  ;  for, 
even  if  the  conclusion  be  (materially  considered)  con. 
tingent,  still  it  cannot  but  result  from  prop'  sltions 
standing  in  syllogiatical  connection.  Hia  words  do 
not,  therefbre,  denote  that  the  conclusion  should  be 
a  ncoesaarv  proposition ;  but  the  nature  of  the  reia. 
tion  in  which  the  coi.dusion  stands,  to  .the  pre. 
miaet.''--((M  First  Book  qfthe  Prior  Analytics,  f.  8, 
a.  ed.  AldO^into  Logic  ought  never  to  have  been 
introduced  a  consideration  of  the  diflRerences  of 
Matter  at  all ;  it  should  have  been  limited  exclu. 
aively  to  the  Form ;  and  ti<us  would  have  t)een  avoided 
the  mistakes  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  its  obieot  and 
end— H. 

t  As  an  enffine' of  science,  an  instrwnent'^<ir''diS' 
eooeryt  logic  never,  even  by  the  schoolmen,  was  pro. 


1  See  above,  p.  P98,  b,  notes.— H. 


.  Docf*  mere  reasoning*  mran.  reasoning  apart 
flrom  the  conditions  of  an  object  matter  r^H. 


the  mathematical  sciences.  The  relatione 
of  quantity  are  so  various,  and  so  suscep- 
tible of  exact  mensuration,  that  long  trains 
of  accurate  reasoning  on  that  subject  may 
be  formed,  and  conclusions  drawn,  very 
remote  from  the  first  principles.  It  b  in 
this  science,  and  those  which  depend  upon 
it,  that  the  power  of  reasoning  triumphs  ;* 
in  other  matters,  its  trophies  are  inconsider- 
able. If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  pro- 
duce, in  any  subject  unconnected  with  ma- 
thematics, a  train  of  reasoning  of  some 
length,  leading  to  a  conclusion  which,  with- 
out this  train  of  reasoning,  would  never 
have  been  brought  within  human  sight. 
Every  man  acquainted  with  mathematics 
can  produce  thousands  of  such  trains  of 
reasoning.  I  do  not  say  that  none  such  can 
be  produced  in  other  sciences ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  few,  and  not  easUy  found ; 
and  that,  if  they  are  found,  it  will  not  be  in 
subjects  that  can  be  expressed  by  categori- 
cal propositions,  to  which  alone  the  theory 
of  figure  and  mode  extends. 

In  matters  to  which  that  theory  extends, 
a  man  of  good  sense,  who  can  ^stinguish 
things  that  differ,  who  can  avoid  the  snares 
of  ambiguous  words,  and  who  is  moderately 
practised  in  such  matters,  sees  at  once  aU 
that  can  be  inferred  firom  the  premises,  or 
finds  that  there  is  but  a  very  short  step  to 
the  conclusion. 

When  the  power  of  reasoning  is  so  feeble 
by  nature,  especially  in  subjects  to  which 
this  theory  can  be  applied,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  great  effects  firom  it. 
And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  ex- 
amples brought  to  Ulustrate  it  by  the  most 
ingenious  Logicians  have  rather  tended  to 
bring  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  syllo- 
gistic art  may  be  an  useml  endue  in  mathe- 
matics, in  which  pure  reaeonmg  has  ample 
scope :  First,  it  may  be  observed.  That 
facts  are  unfavourable  to  this  opinion :  For 
it  does  not  appear  that  Euclid,  or  Apol- 
lonius,  or  Archimedes,  or  Huygens,  or  New- 
ton, ever  made  the  least  use  of  this  art ; 
and  I  am  even  of  opinion  that  no  use  can 
be  made  of  it  in  mathematics. -f*  ^  I  would 
not  wish  to  advance  this  rashly,  since  Ari- 

♦  If.  by  **  power  qf  reasoning,"  be  understood 
mental  ybrce,  that  is  leas  exerted  in  mathematics  than 
in  any  other  inteUcctual  pursuit  As  Warburton 
truly  says, "  Mathematical  demonstration  is  theeasi'tt 
exercise  qf  reason."  In  another  sense,  Reid's  obaerv. 
ation  is  correct— H. 

t  Mathematical,  like  all  other  reasoning.  Is  syllo* 
glstic ;  but,  here,  the  perspicuous  necessity  €/ the  maU 
ter  necessitates  the  correctness  qf  the /orm :  we  cannot 
reason  wrong.  Lf^gic,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
is  thus  leas  exercised  in  mathematics  than  in  any 
other  department  of  science ;  and  on  this  account  It 
is  that  mathematical  study  la  the  very  worst  gvmnas. 
tic  of  the  intellect— the  very  worst  preparative  for 
reasoning  correctly  on  mntters  (and  these  are  onlv 
not  all  the  objects  of  human  concernment)  in  which 
the  mind  must  actively  precede,  and  not  paMively 
foltow  the  evoIuUon  of  ifti^j^sTtbuU^lC: 
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•totle  has  said,  that  mathematicians  reason 
for  the  most  part  in  the  first  figure.  What 
led  him  to  think  so  was,  that  the  first  figure 
only  yields  conclusions  that  are  nniversal 
and  affirmative,  and  the  eondosions  of  ma- 
thematics are  commonly  of  that  kind.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  propositions  of 
mathematics  are  not  categorical  proposi- 
tions, consisting  of  one  subject  and  one 
predicate.  They  express  some  reUition 
which  one  quantity  bears  to  another,  and 
on  that  account  must  have  three  terms. 
The  quantities  compared  make  two,  and  the 
relation  between  them  is  a  third.  Now,  to 
such  propositions  we  can  neither  apply  the 
rules  concerning  the  conversion  of  propo- 
sitions, nor  can  they  enter  into  a  syllogism 
of  any  of  the  figures  or  modes.  We  ob- 
served before,  mat  this  conversion,  A  is 
greater  than  By  therefore  B  is  less  than  A, 
does  not  fall  within  the  rules  of  conversion 
given  by  Aristotle  or  the  Logicians  ;*  and 
we  now  add,  that  this  simple  reasoning, 
A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  therefore  A  ts 
equal  to  C,  cannot  be  brought  into  any  syl- 
logism in  figure  and  mode.-f*  There  are 
indeed  syllogisms  into  which  mathematical 
propositions  may  enter,  and  of  such  we 
shall  afterwards  speak :  but  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  system  of  figure  and 
mode. 

When  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  I  know  nothing  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  so  much  demon- 
stration as  in  that  part  of  logic  which  treats 
of  the  figures  and  modes  of  syllogism ;  but 
the  few  remarks  we  have  made,  shew  that 
it  has  some  weak  places  [?] ;  and,  besides, 
this  system  cannot  be  used  as  an  engine  to 
rear  itself.  4: 

The  compass  of  the  syllogistic  system,  § 
as  an  engine  of  science,  may  be  discerned 


*  See  above,  p.  (¥7,  a,  note  ^.— H. 

t  Not  as  it  stands ;  for,  aa  expressed,  this  rea«m. 
iDff  U  ellipUcal.    ExpliciUy  stated,  it  U  as  follows  :— 

What  are  equal  to  the  same,  are  e^tal  to  eadi 
other,' 

A  and  C  are  ocgual  to  the  taine(B) ; 

Ther^ore,  A  cmd  Care  eauat  to  each  other. 

Dr  Keid  could  have  found  a  rare  work  In  the  Col. 
lege  Library  of  Glasgow,  which  it  might  have  been 
profitable  for  him  to  consuU^vii.,  an  edition  of  the 
first  six  books  of  Euclid,  by  Herlinus  and  Dasypo. 
dius,  in  which  «very  demonstration  is  developed  in 
regular  syllogisms.  But  this  developement  did  not 
render  syllogistic  what  was  not  syllogistic  from  the 
beginning— It  only  shews  that  it  was  always  so. 
A  Reasoning  is  not  the  less  syllogistic,  because  not 
formally  enounced  in  two  orderly  premises  and  a 
conclusion.  This,  however,  is  the  notion  that  many 
of  those  who  have  written  about  and  against  logic* 
seem  to  have  entertained.  ~H. 

±  Which  is  not  attempted— H. 

\  **  I'he  Compau  of  the  Syllogistic  System**  is  the 
compass  of  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man.  I  may  no. 
tlce,  however,  that  Logicians  have  actually  over, 
looked  the  better  half  of  Logic;  exclusively  consi. 
dertug  the  reasoning  in  the  Whole  of  Ejctensionj  and 
(except  in  one  accidental  variety  of  Syllogi&m,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  this  also  they  did  not  under, 
stand)  altogether  unobservant  of  that  In  the  Whole 
of  Comprehension,    JBut  this  by  the  way.-.H. 
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by  a  compendious  and  general  view  of  the 
conclusion  drawn,  and  the  argument  used, 
to  prove  it,*  in  each  of  the  three  figures. 

In  the  first  figure,  the  conclusion  affirms 
or  denies  something  of  a  certain  species  or 
individual;  and  the  argument  to  prove* 
this  conclusion  is,  That  the  tame  thing  ma^ 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  gemte  to 
which  that  species  or  individual  belongs. 

In  the  second  figure,  the  conclusion  is. 
That  some  species  or  individual  does  not 
belong  to  such  a  genus ;  and  the  argument* 
is.  That  some  attribute  common  to  the  whoie 
genus  does  not  belong  to  that  species  or  mdi" 
vidual. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  conclusion  is, 
That  such  an  attribute  belongs  to  part  of 
a  genus ;  and  the  argument*  -is,  That  the 
attribute  in  question  belongs  to  a  species  or 
iridiffidtMl  which  is  part  qf  that  genus, 

I  apprehend  that,  in  this  sliort  yiew, 
every  conclusion  that  falls  within  the  com* 
pass  of  the  three  figures,  as  well  as  the  mean 
of  proof,  is  comprehended  The  rules  of 
all  the  figures  might  be  easily  deduced  from 
it;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one 
principle  of  reasoning  in  all  the  three ;  so 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  a  syllogism  of 
one  figure  should  be  reduced  to  one  of  an- 
other figure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the  ^hole 
terminates,  and  of  which  every  categorical 
syllogism  is  only  a  particukir  application, 
is  this,  That  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  genus  mag  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  every  species  and  indicidual  belonging 
to  it.  This  is  a  principle  of  undoubted 
certainty  indeed,  but  of  no  great  depth. 
Aristotle  and  all  the  Logicians  assume  it  as 
an  axiom,  or  first  principle,  from  which 
the  syllogistic  system,  as  it  were,  takes  its 
departure ;  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and 
great  expense  of  demonstration,  it  lands  at 
last  in  this  principle,  as  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. 
"  0 curashominum  /  0 quantum  est  in  rdms  inane  r\ 


Section  VI, 

ON  MODAL  SYLLOGISMS. 

Categorical  propositions,  besides  their 
quantity  and  quality,  have  another  affec- 
tion, by  which  they  are  divided  into  pure 
and  modal  f     In  a  pure  proposition,  the 

*  For  ** argument  to  prove"  kc,  read,  •«  proxi- 
mate  pr{ndj)le  which  lemtinuUes.''^H. 

t  'ine  end  of  all  science  is  the  reduction  of  tht 
many  to  the  one.  Is  Logic,  then,  to  be  derided  for 
accomplishing  this  end  f  Astronorov  ia  not  an  empty, 
beacuse  a  simple,  science ;  nor  is  La  Place  unhnn. 
oured  for  having  shewn  the  universal  sufficiency  for 
its  phenomena  of  the  single  princijile  of  gravitation. 
But  see  above,  p.  (SOS,  b,  note  f.— H. 

t  The  Modality  of  pro|xwittona  and  syllogisms  is  a 
real  cr  Metaphysic^^^^^^^^^j^^^flf^e^^^cat 
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predieate  is  barely  afBmied  or  denied  of  the 
flubject;  bat,  in  a  modal  proposition,  the 
affirmation  or  negation  is  modified,  by  being 
declared  to  be  necessary,  or  eanHngentf  or 
possible,  or  impossible.  These  are  the  four 
modes  observed  by  Aristotle,*  from  which 
he  denominates  a  proposition  modal  His 
^noine  disciples  maintain,  that  these  are 
all  the  modes  that  can  affect  an  affirmation 
or  negation,  and  that  the  enumeration  is 
oomp&te.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enu- 
meration is  incomplete ;  and  that,  when  an 
affirmation  or  negation  is  said  to  be  certain 
or  uncertain,  probable  or  improbable,  this 
makes  a  modal  proposition,  no  less  than  the 
four  mode«i  of  Aristotle.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  this  dispute,  but  proceed  to  oh- 
serve,  that  the  epithets  of  pure  and  modal 
are  applied  to  syUogismB  as  well  as  to  pro- 
positions. A  pure  syllogism  \b  that  in  which 
both  premises  are  pure  propositions.  A 
modal  sylloginn  is  that  in  which  either  of 
the  premises  is  a  modal  proposition. 

The  syllogisms  of  which  we  have  already 
said  so  much,  are  those  only  which  are  pure 
as  well  as  categorical.  But,  when  we  con- 
aider,  that,  through  all  the  figures|and  modes, 
a  syllogism  may  have  one  premise  modal  of 
any  of  the  four  modes,  while  the  other  is 
pure,  or  it  may  have  both  premises  modal, 
and  that  they  may  be  either  of  the  same 
mode,  or  of  different  modes,  what  prodigious 
variety  arises  from  all  these  combinations  ? 
Now,  it  is  the  business  of  a  Logician  to 
shew  how  the  conclusion  is  affected  in  all 
this  variety  of  cases.  Aristotle  has  done 
this  in  his  first  Analytics  with  immense 
labour ;  and  it  will  not  be  thought  strange 
that,  when  he  had  employed  only  four 
chapters  in  discussing  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  modes,  true  and  false,  of  pure 
syllogisms,  he  should  employ  fifteen  upon 
modal  syllogisms. 

I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  myself  from 
entering  upon  this  great  branch  of  logic, 
by  the  judgment  and  example  of  those  who 
cannot  be  charged  either  with  want  of  re- 
spect to  Aristotle,  or  with  a  low  esteem  of 
the  syllogistic  art. 

Keckermann,  a  famous  Dantiscan  pro- 
fessor, who  spent  his  life  in  teaching  and 
writing  logic,f  in  his  huge  folio  system  of 
that  science,  published  anno  1600,  calls  the 
doctrine  of  the  modals  the  cnw  Logicorum, 


afltolon.  It  ought,  therefore,  at  I  hare  ihewn,  on 
principle,  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  Logic.  See 
EdinbiUTf^  JUviao,  vol.  IriL  p.  315,  sqw— H. 

*  Arbtotle  hu  two  enumerations  of  the  Modes  ;— 
the  one  now  mentioned,  and  another  in  the  tame 
chapter,  comprehending,  betides  the  four  stated,  also 
the  tr%u  and  the/iUte.  Modes  are  indcflnlte  in  num. 
ber;  and  bis  Oreek  expositors  contend  that  Aristotle 
did  not  mean  to  enumerate  all,  but  only  to  signalise 
the  more  tmportoniL— H. 

t  Keckermann  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  seven, 
and,  betides  Systems  of  I<ogic,  a  greater  and  lets, 
left  Systems  of  thirteen  other  scieoocs,  with  vailous 

uUiyreatUes  en  tsilkular  tiibjcits.— 1^. 


With  regard  to  the  scholastic  doctors, 
among  whom  this  was  a  proverb,  De  modali 
non  giuiabU  asintts,  he  thinks  it  very  dubi- 
ous whether  they  tortured  most  the  modal 
syllogisms,  or  were  most  tortured  by  them« 
But  those  crabbed  geniuses,  says  he,  made 
this  doctrine  so  very  thorny  that  it  is  fitter 
to  tear  a  man*s  wits  in  pieces  than  to  give 
them  solidity.  He  desires  it  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  doctrine  of  the  modals  is 
adapted  to  the  Greek  language.  The 
modal  terms  were  frequently  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  disputations,  and,  on  that 
account,  are  so  fully  handled  by  Aristotle  { 
but,  in  [disputations  in]  the  Latin  tongue, 
you  shall  hardly  ever  meet  with  them,  ^or 
do  I  remember,  in  all  my  experience,  says 
he,  to  have  observed  any  man  in  danger  of 
being  foiled  in  a  dispute,  through  his  ignor* 
ance  of  the  modals.* 

This  author,  however,  out  of  respect  to 
Aristotle,  treats  pretty  fully  of  modal  pro- 
positions, shewing  how  to  distinguish  their 
subject  and  predicate,  their  quantity  and 
quality.  But  the  modal  syllogisms  he 
passes  over  altogether. 

Ludovicus  Vivos,  whom  I  mention,  not 
as  a  devotee  of  Aristotle,  but  On  account  of 
his  own  judgment  and  learning,  thinks  that 
the  doctrine  of  modals  ought  to  be  banished 
out  of  logic,  and  remitted  to  grammar ;  and 
that,  if  uie  grammar  of  the  Greek  tongue 
had  been  brought  to  a  system  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  ttiat  most  acute  philosopher 
would  have  saved  the  great  labour  he  has 
bestowed  on  this  subject-f 

Burgersdyk,  after  enumerating  five  classes 
of  modal  syllogisms,  observes,  that  they  re- 
quire many  rules  and  cautions,  which  Aris- 
totle hath  handled  diligently  ;  hut  that,  as 
the  use  of  them  is  not  great,  and  their  rules 
difficult,  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  them ;  recom- 
mending to  those  who  would  understand 
them,  the  most  learned  paraphrase  of  Jo- 
annes Monlorius  upon  the  first  book  of  the 
First  Analytics.^ 

All  the  writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred 
vears  back,  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands, 
have  passed  over  the  rules  of  modal  syllo- 
gisms with  as  little  ceremony.  §  So  that 
this  great  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  syllo- 
gism, so  diligently  handled  by  Aristotle, 
fell  into  neglect,  if  not  contempt,  even 
while  the  doctrine  of  pure  syllogisms  con- 
tinued in  the  highest  esteem.  Moved  by 
these  authorities,  I  shall  let  this  doctrine 
rest  in  peace,  without  giving  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  its  ashes. 


*  Systema  Plsnius,  L^  L  c  a.    OperOt  i.  p.  7-  a— 

t  Vives  De  CausU  Corrupt  ^rtiiim,  L.  IH.— H. 

LBurgertdidi,  InstUut.  Loff.L\lc  14  —  H. 
Modals  have,  indeed,  been  flrequcnlly  treated 
neglect  by  Logical  writers,  but  never,  at  Icaat 
till  lately,  formally  expelled  from  ihc  scienc^^j^pi^ 
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Sectim  VII. 

ON  STLLOGISUB  THAT  DO  NOT  BKLONO  TO 
FIGURB  AND  MODS. 

Aristotle  gives  some  obBerrations  upon 
imperfect  syTlogiBins ;  such  asithe  Enthy^ 
meme,  in  which  one  of  the  premises  is  not 
expressed,  but  understood  ;*  IndwUony 
wherein  we  collect  an  universal  from  a  full 
enumeration  of  particulars ;  and  Esampky 
which  is  an  imperfect  induction.  The 
Logicians  have  copied  Aristotle,  upon  these 
kinds  of  reasoning,  without  any  consider- 
able improvement.  But,  to  compensate 
the  modal  syllogisms,  which  they  have  laid 
aside,  they  have  given  rules  for  several 
kinds  of  sylloeism,  of  which  Aristotle  takes 
no  notice.  These  may  be  reduced  to  Iwo 
classes. 

The  first  class  comprehends  the  syllo- 
gisms into  which  any  exdustve^  restrictive,'f 
exceptive^  or  reduplicaHoef  proposition 
enters.  Such  propositions  are  by  some 
called  Espotiible,  by  others  Imperfectly  [or 
8ecimdarily'\  Modal.  The  rules  given  with 
regard  to  &ese  are  obvious,  from  a  just  in- 
terpretation of  the  propositions. 

The  seemd  class  is  that  of  Hypothetical 
syllogisms,  which  take  that  denomination 
from  having  a  hypothetical  proposition  for 
one  or  both  promises.  Most  Logicians  give 
the  name  of  hypothetical  to  all  complex 
propositions  which  have  moro  terms  than 
one  subject  and  one  predicate^  I  use  the 
word  in  this  large  sense,  and  mean,  by  hy- 
pothetical syllogisms,  all  those  in  which 
either  of  the  premises  consists  of  mure  terms 
than  two.  How  many  various  kinds  there 
may  be  of  such  syllogisms,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  Logicians  have  given 
names  to  some ;  such  as  the  copulative^  the 
conditional,  (by  some  called  hypothetical^) 
and  the  disjunctive. 

Such  syllogisms  cannot  be  tried  by  the 
rules  of  figure  and  mode.  Every  kind 
would  require  rules  peculiar  to  itself.  Lo- 
gicians have  given  rules  for  some  kinds ; 
but  there  are  many  that  have  not  so  much 
as  the  name. 
^  The  Dilemma  is  considered  by  most  Lo- 
gicians as  a  species  of  the  disjunctive  syllo- 
gism.§    A  remarkable  property  of  this  kind 

*  Thl«  it  the  vulgar  opinion  regarding  ArlttoUe^i 
EnthYmenie,  but,  as  1  have  i-hewn,  not  the  correct 
8ee  Edinbwrgh  Revifte,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  881,  aq.— .H. 

i  Reduplicative,  and  ^eeytcaUve,  are  two  qiedeB  of 
Besirictive  propodtlonsL^H. 

t  lliia  abusive  emploTinent  or  the  term  HypothetL 
eal,  la  not  sanctioned  by  the  l>est  Logicians,  nor  even 
by  the  greater  number.  HypotheHcal  and  Conditional 
ought  to  be  used  as  convertible  terms.  See  Edin. 
btirgh  Review,  vol.  IviL  p.  8igi<-H. 

\  I'hls  is  hardly  accurate.  The  greater  number  of 
l..ogicians  consider  it  as  an  hypothetical  rconditionalj 
•yllogUm ;  but,  la  fact,  it  U  both  hypothetical  and 
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is,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  bappHy  re* 
torted :  it  is,  ft  seems,  like  a  hand-grenade, 
which,  by  dextrous  management^  may  be 
thrown  back,  so  as  to  spend  its  force  upon 
the  assailant.*  Wo  shall  condnde  this 
tedious  account  of  syllogisms  with  a  di- 
lemma mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
from  him  by  many  Logicians,  as  insoluble 
in  any  other  way.'f- 

*^  Euathlus,  a  rich  young  man,  desirous 
of  learning  the  art  of  plei^g,  applied  to 
Protagoras,  a  celebrated  sophi^  to  instruct 
him,  promising  a  great  sum  of  money  as  his 
reward ;  one  half  of  which  was  paid  down ; 
the  other  half  he  bound  himself  to  pay  as 
soon  as  he  should  plead  a  cause  before  the 
judges,  and  gain  it  Protagoras  found  him 
a  very  apt  scholar ;  but,  a&r  he  had  made 
good  progress,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  ^ead 
causes.  The  master,  conceiving  that  he 
intended  by  this  means  to  shift  off  his  second 
payment,  took,  as  he  thought,  a  sure  method 
to  get  the  better  of  his  delay.  He  sued 
Euathlus  before  the  judges;  and,  having 
opened  his  cause  at  the  W,  he  pleaded  to 
this  purpose : — *  O  most  foolish  young  man, 
do  you  not  see  that,  in  any  event,  I  must 
gain  my  point  ?'for,  if  the  judges  give  sent- 
ence for  me,  you  must  pay  by  their  sent- 
ence ;  if  against  me,  the  condition  of  our 
bargain  is  fulfilled,  and  you  have  no  plea 
left  for  your  delay,  after  having  pleaded  and 
gained  a  cause.*  To  which  Euatiilus  an- 
swered : — *  O  most  wise  master,  I  might 
have  avoided  the  force  of  your  argument, 
by  not  pleading  my  own  cause.  But,  giv- 
ing up  this  advantage,  do  you  not  see  that, 
whatever  sentence  the  judges  pass,  I  am 
safe  ?  If  they  ^ve  sentence  for  me,  I  am 
acquitted  by  Uieir  sentence ;  if  against  me^ 
the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  not  fulfilled, 
by  my  pleading  a  cause,  and  losing  it.'  The 
judges,  thinking  the  argunients  unanswer- 
able on  both  sides,  put  off  the  cause  to  a 
long  day.'**}- 

disjunctive,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  styled  the 
Hypothetlco-Dt^unctive  Syllogism.— H. 

*  We  must  not  confound  the  Dilemma,  or  Hypoth. 
etico.  Disjunctive  Sjfilogian,  and  the  Be^ilhism  called 
the  Dilemma.— H. 

t  Is  this  not  an  erratum  for  '« any  way  ?**—!?. 

X  This  story  is,  by  the  Greek  authors,  generally 
told  of  the  Kbetorician  Corax  (Crow)  and  nis  pupil 
Tisias.  'llie  puzzled  judges,  in  lieu  of  a  decision  on 
the  case,  aiigrlly  pronounced  of  plaintilTand  defend- 
ant—K«us«w  xifMMH  xaxif  Aif  (pltumy  (fg  Cf  Ok 
plaguy  crow  I)    Hence  the  proveit.— H. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACCOUKT  OP  TRB  RXMAIKIKQ  BOOKS  OF  TUS 
ORGAN OV. 

Section  /. 


OP  THB  LAST  ANALYTICS. 

Jy  the  First  Analytics,  syllogisms  are 
considered  in  respect  of  their  form ;  they 
are  now  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  their 
matter.  The  form  lies  in  the  necessary 
connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
conclusion ;  and,  where  such  a  connection 
is  wanting,  they  are  said  to  be  informal,  or 
Ticious  in  point  of  form. 

But,  where  tliere  is  no  fault  in  the  form, 
there  may  be  in  the  matter — that  is,  iu  the 
propositions  of  which  they  are  composed, 
which  may  be  true  or  fahs,  prjbaUe  or  «m- 
probabfe. 

When  the  premises  are  certain,*  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them  in  due  form, 
this  is  demonstration,  and  produces  science. 
Such  syllogisms  are  called  apodietical,  and 
are  handler)  in  the  two  books  of  the  Last 
Analytics.  When  the  prembes  are  not  cer- 
tain, but  probable  only,  such  syllogisms  are 
called  dialectieat ;  and  of  them  he  treats  in 
the  eight  books  of  the  Topics.  But  there 
are  some  syllogisms  which  seem  to  be  per- 
fect both  in  matter  and  form,  when  they 
are  not  really  so;  as,  a  face  may  seem 
beautiful  which  is  but  painted.  These 
bein^  apt  to  deceive,  and  produce  a  false 
opinion,  are  called  sophistical;  and  they 
are  the  subject  of  the  book  concerning 
So^isms. 

To  return  to  the  Last  Analytics,  which 
treat  of  demonstration  and  of  science :  We 
shall  not  pretend  to  abridge  those  books, 
for  Aristotle's  writings  do  not  admit  of 
abridgement ;  no  man,  in  fewer  words,  can 
•ay  what  he  says ;  and  he  is  not  often  guilty 
of  repetition.  We  shall  only  give  some  of 
his  capital  conclusions,  omitting  his  long 
reasonings  and  nice  distinctions,  of  which 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  productive. 

All  demonstration  must  be  built  upon 
principles  already  known,  and  these  upon 
others  of  the  same  kind ;  until  we  come  at 
last  to  first  principles,  which  neither  can 
be  demonstrated,  nor  need  to  be,  being 
evident  of  themselves. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  things  in  a  circle, 
supporting  the  conclusion  by  the  premises, 
and  the  premises  by  the  conclusion.  Nor 
can  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  middle 
terms  between  the  first  principle  and  the 
conclusion. 

*  In  Denomtrttlon,  tht  pmnisei  miut  not  onl  j 
belnu  and  certain,  but  neeettaril^  fo^— U. 


In  all  demonstration,  the  first  principles^ 
the  conclusion,  and  all  the  intermediate 
propositions,  must  be  necetvary,  genend, 
and  eternal  truths ;  for,  of  things  fortuitous, 
contingent,  or  mutable,  or  of  individual 
things,  there  is  no  demonstration. 

Some  demonstrations  prove  only,  thai 
the  thing  is  thus  aifected ;  others  prove, 
wA^  it  is  thus  affected.  The  former  may 
be  drawn  from  a  remote  cause,  or  from  an 
effect ;  but  the  latter  must  be  drawn  from 
an  immediate  cause,  and  are  the  most  per- 
fect 

The  first  figure  is  best  adapted  to  demon- 
stration,  because  it  affords  conclusions  uni- 
versally affirmative ;  and  this  figure  is  com* 
monly  used  by  the  mathematicians. 

The  demonstration  of  an  afiirmative  pro- 
position is  preferable  to  that  of  a  negative ; 
the  demonstration  of  an  universal  to  that 
of  a  particuUr ;  and  direct  demonstration 
to  that  ad  absurdum. 

The  principles  are  more  certain  than  the- 
conclusion. 

There  cannot  be  opinion  and  science  of' 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  second  book,  we  are  taught,  that 
the  questions  that  may  be  put  with  regard 
to  any  thing  are  four  :  1.  Whether  the  thing 
be  thus  affected.  2.  Why  it  is  thus  affeeUd, 
3.  Whether  it  exists,     4.  What  it  is,* 

The  last  of  these  questions,  Aristotle,  in 
good  Greek,  calls  the  What  is  it  of  a  thing. 
The  schoolmen,  in  very  barbarous  Latin, 
called  this  the  quiddity  of  a  thing.  Thi» 
quiddity,  he  proves  by  many  arguments, 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  must  be  fixed 
by  a  definition.  This  gives  occasion  to  treat 
of  dffinitiony  and  how  a  right  definition 
should  be  fo  rmed.  As  an  example,  he  ffivea 
a  definition  of  the  number  three^  and  de- 
fines it  to  be  the  first  odd  number. 

^  In  this  book  he  treats  also  of  the  four 
kinds  of  causes-^-efficiefttj  material,  foi  mat, 
SMdJinaL     . 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  thb  book  is* 
the  manner  in  whiili  we  acquire  first  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  foundation  of  all  de- 
monstration. These  are  not.  innate,  be- 
cause we  may  be,  for  a  great  part  of  life, 
ignorant  of  them  :  nor  can  they  be  deduced 
demonstratively  from  any  antecedent  know- 
ledge, otherwise  they  would  not  be  first 
principles.  Therefore  he  concludes,  that 
first  principles  are  got  by  induction,  from 
the  informations  of  sense.  The  senses  give 
us  informations  of  individual  things,  and 
from  these  by  induction  we  draw  general 
conclusions ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  Aris- 
totle, That  there  is  nothing  in  the  under- 
standing  tthieh  uras  not  brfure  in  some  smscf 

*  The  natural  order  of  the  four  qaertiont,  and  at 
Ibey  are  commonly  enounced,  iti'-^An  tU-Quid  sit 

f  Whether  Arutotle  admitted  tht  vfHual  or|KV 
tentlal  cxtoteooe  ot  my  a  priori  or  Bat:Tc  Judg. 
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The  knowledgo  of  first  principle.^  aa  it  is 
mot  acquired  by  demonstration,  ought  not 
sto  be  called  scienco  ;  and  therefore  he  calls 
■It  inieWffcnce  [mv^.] 


Section  II. 

or  THE  T0FIC8. 

The  professed  design  of  tlie  Topics  is,  to 
-«hew  a  method  by  which  a  man  may  be 
nble  to  reason  with  probability  and  oon- 
•sisteney  upon  every  question  that  can 
occur. 

Every  question  is  cither  about  the  genus 
-  of  the  Biibject,  or  its  spe.  ifij  difference,  or 
-  something  proper  to  it,  or  something  accu 
demta/. 

To  prove  that  this  division  is  complete, 
.Aristotle  reasons  thus  ;  Whatever  b  attri- 
buted to  a  subject,  it  must  either  be,  that 
the  subject  can  be  reciprocally  attributed  to 
it,  or  that  it  cannot.  If  the  subject  and 
fittr'.bute  can  be  reciprocated,  the  attribute 
either  declares  what  the  subject  is,  and 
then  it  is  a  definition ;  or  it  does  not  de- 
clare what  the  subject  is,  and  then  it  is  a 
f  roiterty.  If  the  attribute  cannot  be  re- 
•ciprncatcd,  it  must  be  something  contained 
-in  the  definition,  or  not  If  it  be  contained 
in  the  definition  of  the  subject,  it  must 
be  the  genus  of  the  sulject,  or  its  spe- 
»cific  difference  ;  for  the  definition  consists 
of  tlictic  two.  If  it  i)e  not  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  an  ac- 
cident. 

[The  instruments  by  which  we  may  sup- 
ply ourselves  with]  the  furniture  proper 
to  fit  a  man  for  arguing  dialectically  may 
be  reduced  to  these  four  heads:  1.  [To 
make  choice  of]  probable  propositions  of  all 
«orts,  which  may  on  occasion  be  assumed 
in  an  argument  2.  [To  take]  distinc* 
tions  of  words  uhich  are  nearly  of  the  same 
signification.  3.  [To  mark  the]  distinctions 
of  things  which  are  not  so  fiur  asunder 
but  that  they  may  be  taken  for  one  and  tho 
•«aroe.     4.  [To  consider]  similitudes. 

The  second  and  the  five  following  books 
«re  taken  up  in  enumerating  the  topics  or 
beads  of  argument  that  may  be  used  in 
questions  alx>ut  tlie  genus,  the  definition, 
the  properties,  and  the  accidents  of  a  thing ; 
.«nd  occasionally  he  introduces  the  topics 
for  proving  things  to  be  tlie  same  or  difler- 
ont,  and  the  topics  for  proving  one  thing 
to  be  better  or  worse  than  another. 

Is  this  enumeration  of  topics,  Aristotle 
has  shewn  more  the  fertility  of  his  genius 


«ftent«.  or  whether  he  held  that  ell  prinetplet  ere 
actually  generalisations  by  Induction  ttota  rxpe. 
vionce,  it  a  trxata  qtictsiio  among  hla  fonowera ;  and 
-tcvts  mxy  be  pruduced  on  both  tldei  of  nearly  equal 


than  the  accuracy  of  method.  The  writers 
of  logic  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  for  I 
know  none  of  them  that  has  followed  him 
closely  upon  this  subject  Tliey  have  con- 
sidf-red  the  topics  of  argumentation  as  re- 
ducible to  certain  axioms.  For  instance, 
when  the  question  is  about  the  genus  of  a 
thing,  it  must  be  determined  by  some  axiom 
about  genus  and  species ;  when  it  is  about 
a  definition,  it  must  be  determined  by  some 
axiom  relating  to  definition,  and  things  de- 
fined ;  and  so  of  other  questions.  They 
have  therefore  reduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
topics  to  certain  axioms  or  canons,  and  dis- 
posed these  axioms  in  order  under  certain 
heads. 

This  method  seems  to  be  more  commod- 
ious and  elegant  than  that  of  Aristotle.  Yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Aristotle  has 
furnished  the  materials  from  which  all  the 
logicians  have  borrowed  their  doctruie  of 
topics;  and  even  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
other  rhetorical  writers,  have  been  much 
indebted  to  the  topics  of  Aristotle. 

He  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
made  an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  and  in  this 
he  acted  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  own 
genius,  and  that  of  ancient  philosophy. 
Every  subject  of  human  thought  had  been 
reduced  to  ten  categories ;  everything  that 
can  be  attributed  to  any  subject,  to  five 
predicables ;  he  attempted  to  reduce  all  the 
forms  of  reasoning  to  fixed  rules  of  figure 
and  mode,  and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of 
argunientiition  under  certain  heads;  and 
by  that  nicnns  to  collect,  as  it  were,  into 
one  store,  all  that  can  lie  said  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  every  question,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  grand  arsenal,  from  which  all  future 
combatants  might  be  furnished  with  arms, 
offensive  and  defensive,  in  every  cause,  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  to  future  gcneratioas 
to  invent  anything  new. 

The  last  book  of  the  Topics  is  a  code 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  a  syllogist- 
ical  disputation  ought  to  be  managed,  both 
on  Uie  part  of  the  assailant  and  defendant. 
From  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  philoso- 
pher trained  his  disciples  to  contend,  not 
for  truth  merely,  but  for  victory.* 


*  The  lni|ilication  here  is  unfSnunded.  and  could 
eadly  be  fhevn  tobeunjuat.— Iraar  notice  that  there 
is  nothing  in  regard  to  which,  notions  cruder,  nar- 
rower, or  more  eiTonroui  prevail,  than  Id  rei:ard  to 
Disputation,  its  nature,  its  objects,  and  ita  ends; 
nay,  1  nialie  bold  to  say,  that  by  no  academical  de- 
generacy has  the  intellectual  vigour  of  youth  lost 
more,  than  through  (hedvsuotudeintov^hich,  during 
these  latter  ages.  Disputation,  as  a  regular  and  dally 
exercise  in  our  uniTcrsitie«,  has  ftllen.  Before  the 
Invention  of  printing,  when  universities  could  vin. 
dicate  thdr  necessity  a»  organs  qfpuMication,  Rxer- 
cise, .  nd  DiapuUllon  In  particular,  was  >tiU  leong. 
nUcda«  their  grand  ifistrumentoTeducation ;  whereat 
now,  when  ImoIcs  are  but  a  drug,  our  pr>tesat»rs  too 
often  content  themoclves  wtih  reciting  in  their  class, 
rooms,  what  can,  with  equal  profit  and  far  more  eon. 
venienoe,  be  rend  at  home  I  cannot,  of  course, 
bera  adduce  my  reasons,  bittorieal  and  pfychologi- 
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Section  II L 

OP  THS  BOOK  CONCERNING  SOPHISMS. 

A  syllogisni  which  leads  to  a  fake  con- 
tusion must  be  yicious,  either  in  matter  or 
form;  for,  from  true  principles,  nothing 
bat  truth  can  be  justly  deduced.  If  the 
matter  be  fRuIty— that  is,  if  either  of  the 
premises  be  false,  that  premiFe  must  be  de- 
nied bj  the  defendant.  If  the  form  be  faulty, 
some  rule  of  syllogism  is  transgressed ;  and 
it  is  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  shew  what 
general  or  special  rule  it  is  that  is  trans- 
gressed ;  so  that,  if  he  be  an  able  logician, 
he  will  be  impregnable  in  the  defence  of 
truth,  and  may  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the 
sophist.  But,  as  there  are  syllogisms  which 
may  seem  to  be  perfect  both  in  matter  and 
form,  when  they  are  not  really  so,  as  a 
piece  of  money  may  seem  to  be  good  coin 
when  it  is  adulterate,  such  fallacious  syllo- 
gisms are  considered  in  this  treatise,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  defendant  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  his  defensive  weapons. 

And  here  the  author,  with  his  usual  mag- 
nanimity, attempts  to  bring  all  the  Fallacies 
that  can  enter  into  a  syllogism  under  thir- 
teen  heads  ;  of  which  &ix  lie  in  the  diction 
or  tanguape,  and  aevm  not  tn  the  diction. 

The  Fallacies  in  diction  are,  1.  When  an 
ambiguous  word  is  taken  at  one  time  in 
one  sense,  and  at  another  time  in  another. 
2.  When  an  ambiguous  phrase  is  taken  in 
the  same  manner.  3.  and  4,  are  ambigui- 
ties in  syntax  ;  when  words  are  conjoined 
in  syntax  that  ought  to  be  disjoined,  or 
disjoined  when  they  ought  to  be  conjoined. 
^,  is  an  ambiguity  in  prosody,  accent,  or 
pronunciation.  6.  An  ambiguity  arising 
from  some  figure  of  speech. 

When  a  sophism  of  any  of  these  kinds  is 
translated  into  another  language,  or  eren 
rendered  into  unambiguous  expressions  in 
the  same  language,  the  fallacy  is  evident, 
Andthesyllogism  appears  to  have  four  terms* 

The  seven  fallacies  which  are  said  not  to 
be  in  the  diction,  but  in  the  thing  [the 
thought],  have  their  proper  names  in  Greek 
And  in  Latin,  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Without  minding  their  names,  we  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  their  nature. 

1.  The  first  is.  Taking  an  accidental  con- 
junction of  things  for  a  natural  or  necessary 

cal,  shewing  the  superior  utility  of  Dbpubition  ««  an 
exercise,  and  the  superior  u'.iUtv  of  EzercUe  In  gen. 
«ral  as  a  mean  of  intellectual  dcvelopement ;  l>:Jt  1 
am  tempted  to  quote.  In  fkrour  of  the  principle,  the 
testimony  of  a  gre^t  philosopher,  and  great  scholar  :— 
**  I'acitis  meditationibus  magis  proflcere  nos,  quam 
■Itercatioiibua,  vsrum  non  ett.  Etenim  sicutl  lapU 
dum  eollisione  tgnli ;  lU  ex  disceptatlonitms  diciiur 
teritaa.  Quin  egcroet  mecum  ssspo,  diu,  multum 
meiiltattis— scd  Incafsum  f  nisi  pugncm,  Infciiciter 
"C^et  nihi.  A  Magistro  plui  excitamur  ;  at  Adver. 
aarlu«,  sua  vel  perttnacUi»  vel  f  apleutia.  mihl  duplex 
magister  e»L"— H.  . 


connection :  as,  when  from  an  accident  wty 
infer  a  property ;  when  from  an  example 
we  infer  a  rule;  when  from  a  single  act 
we  uifer  a  habit. 

2.  Taking  that  absolutely  which  ought 
to  be  taken  comparatively,  or  with  a  cer- 
tain limitation.  The  construction  of  lan- 
guage often  leads  into  this  fallacy ;  for,  in 
all  languages  it  is  common  to  use  absolute 
terms  to  signify  things  that  carry  in  them 
some  seeret  comparison  ;  or,  to  use  unlim- 
ited terms,  to  signify  what  from  its  nature 
must  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  cause  of  a  thing 
which  is  only  an  occasion,  or  concomitant. 

4.  Begging  the  question.  This  is  done 
when  the  thing  to  be  proved,  or  something 
equivalent,  is  assumed  in  the  premises. 

6.  Mistalcing  the  question.  When  the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogism  b  not  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  proved,  but  something  else 
that  is  mistaken  for  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is  not  a  consequence 
18  mistaken  for  a  consc.'quence ;  as  if,  be- 
cause all  Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken 
for  granted  that  all  blacks  are  Africans. 

7.  The  last  fallacy  lies  in  propositions 
that  aro  complex  and  imply  two  aflirma- 
tions,  whereof  one  may  be  true,  and  the 
other  false  ;  so  that,  whether  you  grant  the 
proposition  or  deny  it,  you  are  entangled ; 
as  when  it  is  afiirmed  tliat  such  a  man  has 
left  off  placing  the  fool  If  it  be  granted,  it 
implies  that  he  did  play  the  fool  forme  ]y ; 
if  it  be  denied,  it  implies,  or  seems  to  impiyy 
that  he  plays  the  fool  still. 

In  this  enumeration,  we  ought,  in  justice 
to  Aristotle,  to  expect  only  the  falbcies 
incident  to  categorical  syllogisms.  And  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Logicians  have  made 
any  additions  to  it  when  taken  in  this  view, 
although  they  have  given  some  other  fiilla- 
cies  that  are  incident  to  syllogtsms  of  the 
hypothetical  [non-categorioU]  kind,  partie- 
ularlv  the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  enumera- 
tion m  disjunctive  syllogisms  and  dilemmas. 

The  different  species  of  sophisms  above 
mentioned  are  not  so  precisely  defined  by 
Aristotle,  or  by  subsequent  Logicians,  but 
that  they  allow  of  great  latitude  in  the  ap- 
plication; and  it  is  often  dubious  r.nder 
what  particular  species  a  sophistical  syllo- 
gism ought  to  be  classed.  We  even  find 
the  same  example  brought  under  one  spec'rs 
by  one  author,  and  under  another  species  by 
another.  Nay,  what  is  moreetrapge,  Aris- 
totle himself  emplo}'8  a  long  cluipter  in 
proving,  by  a  particular  induction,  that  all 
the  seven  may  be  brought  under  that  which 
we  have  called  mistaking  the  qvestinji,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  i/.noratio  ehnrhU 
And,  indeed,  the  proof  of  this  is  easy,  with- 
out that  laborious  detail  which  Aristotle 
uses  for  the  purpose ;  for  if  you  lop  off  from 
the  conclusion  of  a  sophistical  syllogism  all 
Sz8 
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that  is  not  supported  by  the  premises,  the 
conclusion  in  that  case  will  always  be  found 
different  from  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  proved ;  and  so  it  falls  under  the  ignore 
miio  elenohi. 

It  was  probably  Aristotle*s  aim  to  reduce 
all  the  possible  variety  of  sophisms,  as  he 
had  attempted  to  do  of  just  syllogisms,  to 
certain  definite  species ;  but  he  seems  to  he 
sensible  that  he  had  fallen  short  in  this  last 
attempt.  When  a  genas  is  properly  di- 
vided into  its  species,  the  species  should  not 
only,  when  taken  together,  exhaust  the 
whole  genus,  but  every  bpecies  should  have 
its  own  precinct  so  accurately  defined  that 
one  shall  not  encroach  upon  another.  And 
when  an  individual  can  be  said  to  belong  to 
two  or  three  different  species,  the  division 
is  imperfect ;  yet  this  is  the  case  of  Aris- 
totle's division  of  the  sophisms,  by  his  own 
acknowledgment  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  taken  for-  a  division  strictly  logical. 
It  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  several 
species  or  forms  of  action  invented  in  law 
for  the  redress  of  wrongs.  For  every  wrong 
there  is  a  remedy  in  hiw  by  one  action  or 
another ;  but  sometimes  a  man  may  take 
his  choice  among  several  different  actions. 
So  every  sophistical  sylhigism  may,  by  a 
Uttle  art,  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of 
the  species  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and 
very  often  you  may  take  your  choice  of  two 
or  three. 

Besides  the  enumeration  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sophisms,  there  are  many  other 
things  in  this  treatise  concerning  the  art  of 
managing  a  syllogistical  dispute  with  an 
antagonist.  And  indeed,  if  the  passion  for 
this  kind  of  litigation,  which  reigned  for  so 
many  ages,  should  ever  again  lift  up  its  head, 
we  may  predict,  that  the  Organon  of 
Aristotle  will  then  become  a  fa^ionable 
study ;  for  it  contains  such  admirable  mate- 
rials and  documents  for  this  art,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  brought  it  to  a  science. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treatise  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  it  manifestly  relates,  not 
to  the  present  treatise  only,  but  also  to  the 
whole  analytics  and  topics  of  the  author.  I 
shall  therefore  give  the  substance  of  it  ;— 

*'  Of  those  who  may  be  called  inventors, 
some  have  made  important  additions  to 
things  long  before  begun  and  carried  on 
through  a  course  of  ages ;  others  have  given 
a  smul  beginning  to  things  which,  in  suc- 
cseding  times,  will  be  brought  to  greater  per- 
fection. The  beginning  of  a  thing,  though 
small,  is  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  requires  the 
greatest  degree  of  invention ;  for  it  is  easy 
to  make  additions  to  inventions  once  begun. 
'*  Now,  with  regard  to  the  dialectical 
arty*  there  was  not  something  done,  and 

*  ArUtoCI«,  In  thU  particular  MiMfre,  doea  not  aU 
lode  to  the  doctrUu  qrthe  tpU^sm  in  general,  which 


something  remaining  to  be  done.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  done  ;  for  those 
who  professed  the  art  of  disputation  had 
only  a  set  of  orations  composed,*  and  of 
arguments,  and  of  captious  questions, 
which  might  suit  many  occasions.  These, 
their  scholars  soon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the 
occasion.  This  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art, 
but  to  fumisli  you  with  the  materials  pro- 
duced by  the  art ;  as  if  a  man  professing  to 
teach  you  the  art  of  making  shoes  should 
bring  you  a  parcel  of  shoes  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  from  which  you  nuiy  provide 
those  who  want  This  may  have  its  use ; 
but  it  is  not  to  teach  the  art  of  making 
shoes.  And  indeed,  with  regard  to  rhetori- 
cal declamation,  there  are  many  precepts 
handed  down  from  ancient  times ;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  syllogisms, 
not  one.+ 

"  We  have,  therefore,  employed  much 
time  and  labour  upon  this  subject ;  and  if 
our  system  appear  to  you  not):  to  be  in  the 
number  of  those  things  which,  being  before 
carried  a  certain  length,  were  left  to  be  per- 
fected, we  hope  for  your  favourable  accept- 
ance of  what  is  done,  and  your  indulgence 
in  what  is  left  imperfect  § 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REPLBCTIONS  ON  TUS  UTILITY  OF  LOGIC,  AND 
THX  UBAK8  OF  ITS  UIPROVKMBKT. 

Section  I, 

OF  THE  UTILITY  OF  LOGIO 

Mbn  rarely  leave  one  extreme  without 
running  into  the  contrary.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  excessive  admiration  of 
Aristotle,  which  continued  for  so  many 
ages,  should  end  in  an  undue  contempt; 
and  that  the  high  esteem  of  logic,  as  the 
grsnd  engine  of  science,  ||  should  at  last 
make  way  for  too  unfavourable  an  opinion, 
which  seems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education. 
Those  who  think  according  to  the  fashion, 
as  the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  will  be  as 
prone  to  go  into  this  extreme  as  their  grand- 
fathers were  to  go  into  the  contrary. 

he  does  not  call  Dialectic,  but  to  dialectic  proper,  as 
contained  in  hit  boolu  of  Topics  and  Sopliisma.— H. 

*  ThU  appean  to  \x  rather  incorrect.— H. 

f  In  this  particular  passage,  Lcoic  in  gcnerat  It 
plainly  Intended.— H. 

i  Kettl  is  here  led  Into  error  by  a  false  rcsUng  in 
the  common  edilionc—H. 

S  1  had  meant  to  have  here  gt?cn  a  full  transla. 
tlon  ofthis  remarkable  statement  of  Aristotle  In  re. 
gard  to  what  Logic  owed  to  him  when  first  deTeli»pcd» 
with  a  parallel  testimony  of  Kant,  to  what  the 
science  now  owes  him  attcr  an  assiduous  culUvation 
or  two  thousand  year«|  but  the  press  Is  urgent  J 
shall  therefore  adjourn  these  to  Mote  V.«-IL;  ■  i- 

g  See  above,  p.  701,  a,  note  f.-H.        "^S 
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Laying  aside  prejudice,  whether  fashion- 
able or  unfashionable,  let  us^onsider  whether 
logic  iS,  or  may  be  made,  subservient  to  any 
good  purpose.  Its  professed  end  is,  to 
ttaach  men  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  reason, 
with  precision  and  accuracy.  No  man  will 
say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  ; 
the  only  thing,  therefore,  that  admits  of 
doubt  is,  whether  it  can  be  taught 

To  resolve  this  doubt,  it  ma^  be  ob- 
served, that  our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift 
of  God,  given  to  men  in  very  different 
measure.  Some  have  a  larger  portion,  some 
a  less ;  and  where  there  is  a  remarkable 
defect  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  culture.  But  this  natural 
power,  even  where  it  is  the  strongest,  may 
lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment :  a  savage  may  have  been  born  with 
as  good  faculties  as  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton : 
but  his  talent  was  buried,  being  never  put 
to  use ;  while  theirs  was  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the 
chief  mean  of  improving  our  rational  power, 
is  the  vigorous  exercise  of  it,  in  various 
ways  and  in  different  subjects,  by  which  the 
habit  is  acquired  of  exercising  it  properly. 
Without  such  exercise,  and  good  sense  over 
and  above,  a  man  who  has  studied  logic  all 
his  life  may,  after  all,  be  only  a  petulant 
wrangler,  without  true  judgment  or  skill  of 
reasoning  in  any  science. 

I  take  this  to  be  Locke*s  meaning,  when, 
in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Education,"  he  says, 
*'  If  you  would  have  your  son  to  reason 
well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth."  The 
state  of  things  is  much  altered  since  Locke 
wrote.  Logic  has  been  much  improved, 
chiefly  by  his  writings ;  and  yet  much  less 
stress  is  laid  upon  it,  and  less  time  con- 
sumed in  it.  His  counsel,  therefore,  was 
judicious  and  seasonable — to  wit,  That  the 
improvement  of  our  reasoning  power  is  to 
be  expected  much  more  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  authors  who  reason 
the  best,  tban  from  studying  voluminous 
systems  of  logic  But  if  he  had  meant  that 
the  study  of  logic  was  of  no  use,  nor  de- 
served any  attention,  he  surely  would  not 
have  taken  the  pains  to  havo  made  so  con- 
siderable an  addition  to  it  by  bis  *^  £Issay 
on  the  Human  Understanding  "  and  by  his 
'*  Thoughts  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing.** Nor  would  he  have  remitted 
his  pupil  to  Chillingworth,  the  acutest 
logician  as  well  as  the  best  reasoner  of  his 
affe ;  and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places 
of  his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry  even 
ta  that  pedantic  ago,  makes  the  happiest 
application  of  the  rales  of  logic,  for  unravel- 
ling the  sophistical  reasoning  of  his  anta- 
gonist. 

Our  rea.«oning  power  makes  no  appear- 
ance in  infancy ;  but  as  we  grow  up,  it 


unfolds  itself  by  degrees,  like  the  bud  of  & 
tree.  When  a  child  first  draws  an  infer- 
ence, or  perceives  the  force  of  an  inference 
drawn  by  another,  we  may  call  this  the 
birth  of  his  reaton;  but  it  is  yet  like  a  new- 
born babe,  weak  and  tender;  it  must  be 
cherished,  carried  in  arms,  and  have  food 
of  easy  digestion,  till  it  gathers  strength. 

I  believe  no  man  remembers  the  birth  of 
his  reason  :  but  it  is  probable  that  his  de- 
cisions are  at  first  weak  and  wavering; 
and,  compared  with  that  steady  convictioa 
which  he  acquires  in  ripe  years,  are  like 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  compared  with 
noon-day.  We  see  that  the  reason  of 
children  yields  to  authority,  as  a  reed  to 
the  wind ;  nay,  that  it  clings  to  it,  and 
leans  upon  it,  as  if  conscious  of  its  owb 
weakness. 

When  reason  acquires  such  strength  as 
to  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  without  the  aid 
of  authority,  or  even  in  opposition  to  au* 
tbority,  this  may  be  called  its  manly  age. 
But,  in  most  men,  it  hardly  ever  arrives  at 
this  period.  Many,  by  tlieir  situation  in 
life,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  rational  powers.  Many,  from  the 
habit  they  have  acquired  of  submitting  theix 
opinions  to  the  authority  of  others,  or  from 
some  other  principle  which  operates  more 
powerfully  tlian  the  love  of  truth,  suffer 
their  judgment  to  be  carried  along  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  either  by  the  authority 
of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  by  their  own  passions.  Such  per- 
sons, however  learned,  however  acute,  may 
be  said  to  be  all  their  days  children  in  un- 
derstanding. They  reason,  they  dispute, 
and  perhaps  write ;  but  it  is  not  that  they 
may  find  the  truth,  but  that  they  may  de- 
fend opinions  which  have  descended  to 
them  by  inheritance,  or  into  which  thejF 
have  fallen  by  accident,  or  been  led  by  af- 
fection. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Locke,  that  there  is  no 
study  better  fitted  to  exercise  and  strengthen 
the  reasoning  powers,  than  that  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences — for  two  reasons :  first. 
Because  there  is  no  other  branch  of  science 
which  gives  such  scope  to  long  and  ncca- 
rate  trains  of  reasoning  ;*   and,  secondly, 


•*  It  is  not  *'  the  length  and  aocuroqr  of  Its  trains 
of  reasoning"  that  makes  a  science  a  profltable  gym. 
nastic  of  the  mind— for  this  is  only  the  result  of 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  Its  matter— but  the 
amount  of  iniellcctual  effbri  which  it  determines  in 
the  student.  Now  maihema'tcs  are,  as  li  unlvonally 
confessed,  Ou  etuiat  qfaU  idenee$ ,-  their  perspicuity 
is  exccsstTe;  and  thus  they  only  conduce  to  exercise 
the  patience  and  attention.  Mr  Stewart,  who  was  an 
eminent  mathematician  before  he  was  adiMlngulshedi 
philosophrr«  in  the  admirable  chapter  of  his  **  Philo. 
sophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  entitled  *'  The  Mathe. 
matlcian/'  limits  the  benefit  to  be  derired  (Vom  the 
study  of  mathematics,  in  the  cultlTatlon  of  the  men. 
tal  Acuities,  to  the  power  of  continuous  attention 
which  it  contributes  to  exercise  ;  and  this  to  the  ex** 
pre<s  cxclnrion  of  the  mechanical  process  of  the  al. 
gebraic  calculus.    •«  This  command  of  attention," 
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Because,  in  maihenuitics,  tliere  is  no  room 
lor  ftuthority,  nor  for  prejudice  of  any  kind, 
vbidi  may  give  a  faSae  bias  to  the  judg- 
ment-* 

When  a  yooth  of  moderate  parts  begins 
lo  study  Eaclid,  everything  at  first  is 
mew  to  him.  His  apprehension  is  unsteady ; 
his  judgmentis  feeble,  and  rests  partly  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  partly  upon 
the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But,  every 
time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  theaxioms, 
the  elementary  propositions,  more  light 
breaks  in  upon  hiin ;  the  language  becomes 
fiuniliar,  and  conveys  clear  and  steady  con- 
eeptions ;  the  judgment  is  confirmexl ;  he 
begins  to  see  what  demonstration  is ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  see  it  without  being 
charmed  with  it  He  perceives  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  evidence  that  has  no  need  of  au- 
thority to  strengthen  it  He  finds  himself 
flnancipated  from  that  bondage,  and  exults 
fio  much  in  this  new  state  of  independence, 
that  he  spurns  at  authority,  and  would 
have  demonstration  for  everything,  until  ex- 
perience teaches  him  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  had  in  most  things; 
and  that,  in  his  most  important  concerns, 
be  must  rest  contented  with  probability. 

As  he  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road 
of  demonstration  becomes  smooth  and  easy ; 
be  can  walk  in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider 
•t^s;  and  at  last  he  acquires  the  habit, 
aot  only  of  understanding  a  demonstration, 
but  of  discovering  and  demonstrating  ma- 
thematical truths. 

Thus  a  man,  without  rules  of  logic,  may 
acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  justly  in  ma- 
thematics ;t  and  I  believe  he  may,  by  like 
means,  acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  justly 
in  mechanics,  in  jurisprudence,  in  politics, 
or  in  any  other  science.  €rood  sense,  good 
examples,  and  assiduous  exercise,  may  bring 


besayt,  "  it  nay  be  proper  to  add.  Is  to  be  acoulred. 
Dot  by  practtoe  of  the  modern  methods,  but  by  the 
•tudy  of  the  Greek  geometry  ;  more  particularly,  by 
«cciistoming  ourselves  to  pursue  long  trains  of  de- 
laonitratioii,  witliout  avaihnK  ourselves  of  (he  aid  of 
any  tsonsible  diafframs:  the  thoughts  being  directed 
•oiely  10  those  ideal  delineations  «diich  the  powers  of 
onccption  and  of  memory  cnaUe  us  to  form." 

Reid  lilccwise,  in  what  he  now  say<  in  favour  of 
Katliematics  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  contem. 
i>|at<  seKciusivcly  the  ostcnsive  or  geometric  method. 
Tliis  i»  manire«t,  not  only  flram  the  necessary  mean, 
ing  of  his  word*,  but  als^o  from  bia  **  £!ssay  on 
Cumlity,"  in  which  he  saya:  •«  Long  deductions  in 
•'gibra  are,  for  the  moat  part,  made,  not  so  much 
oy  a  tram  of  reasoning  in  the  mind,  as  by  a  k<nd  of 
arti6cial  [mechanical  f ]  operation  which  is  huilt  on 
•  few  principles/'  Ac  On  tlie  pernicious  influence 
«  the  modem  analysis,  in  an  educational  point  of 
View,  many  philosopbers  and  practical  iiisiruciors 
Have  reoorded  their  emphatic  lestimonica.  On  this 
■"j!^»  *^  JSainftMfyftiterfcio.  Ma  l«6,  art.  7.— m. 

*  1  here  is,  in  fiacl,  bo  room  for  difference  of  op-n- 
ion.  But  It  IS  difBoult  to  see  Iww  we  can  be  trained 
to  reason  r^M,  by  a  acteuce  io  which  there  is  uo 
iwasoni:  g  wrmff^^U. 

t  A  man  is  made  « to  reason  Justly  in  mathematics," 
tathosame  manner  in  which  a  man  is  made  to  walk 
maigjbt  la  a  dUdL^ii. 
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a  man  to  reason  iustiy  and  acutely  in.  his 
own  profession,  without  rulcfr 

But  if  any  man  think,  thai,  from  this 
concession,  he  may  infer  the  inutility  of  lo- 
gic, he  betrays  a  great  want  of  that  art  bj 
tills  inference ;  for  i^  is  no  better  reasoning 
than  this.  That  because  a  man  may  go 
from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  tlie  way  of 
Paris,  therefore  any  other  road  is  uaeleas. 

There  is  perhaps  no  practical  art  which 
may  not  be  acquired,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  by  example  and  practice,  without  re- 
ducing it  to  rules.  But  practice,  joined 
with  rules,  may  carry  a  man  on  in  his  art 
farther,  and  more  quickly,  tlum  practice 
without  rules-  Every  ingenious  artist 
knows  the  utility  of  having  his  art  reduced 
to  rules,  ard  by  that  means  made  a  science. 
He  is  thereby  enlightened  in  his  practieey 
and  works  with  more  assurance.  By  rules^ 
he  sometimes  corrects  his  own  errors,  and 
often  detects  the  errors  of  others ;  he  finds 
them  of  great  use  to  confirm  his  judgment* 
to  justify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn 
what  is  wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  use  in  reasoning  to  be  weU 
acquainted  with  the  various  powers  of  th« 
human  understanding,  by  which  we  reason  f 
Is  it  of  no  use  to  resolve  the  various  kinds 
of  reasoning  into  their  simple  elements,  and 
to  discover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rules 
by  which  tliese  elements  are  combined  m 
judging  and  in  reasoning  ?  Is  it  of  no  use 
to  mark  the  various  fidUcies  in  reasoning, 
by  which  even  the  most  ingenious  men 
have  been  led  into  error  P  It  must  surely 
betray  great  want  of  understanding,  to  think 
these  things  useless  or  unimportant  These 
are  the  things  which  Logicians  have  at- 
tempted, and  which  they  have  executed; 
not,  indeed,  so  completely  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  improvement,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  very  considerable  aid  to  our 
reasoning  powers.  That  the  principles  laid 
down  with  regard  to  definition  and  division, 
with  regard  to  the  conversion  and  opposi- 
tion of  propositions,  and  the  general  rules 
of  reasoning,  are  not  without  use,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  those  who  disdain  any  acqnaint- 
with  them.* 


*  I  am  aware,"  savs  Baron  Degerando,  *'  that  io 
presenting  the  syliocUm  as  the  i>rlmary  and  esseutud 
form  of  reasoning,  1  run  counter  to  the  opinions  of 
modern  metat*hy»ici>in8.  I  am  aware  that  ihe  vtrf 
name  of  SyUorfism  is  enough,  at  the  present  day,  io 
throw  a  sort  of  ridicule  on  any  philosophical  work  in 
which  it  ventures  to  appear.  Men  have  rea.-'oned 
ft-equently  so  ill  in  mnod  and  figure,  that  syllogism 
seems  to  have  for  ever  lost  its  credit  Nevertiic-leas, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  oppose  myself  to  these  prcoosscs. 
sions :  and  I  make  twld  to  maintain  that,  <m  Ihia 
occasion,  awr  predeecttors  hate  analgatd  bdier  MaA 


we.  The  moderns  have  conddercd  leasoning  onlf 
as  clothed  in  the  external  and  souiUe  forms  of 
speech  ;  the  ancients  have  observed  it  as  it  exist* 
in  the  mind.  'Ihe  abuse  that  has  been  roa«le  of 
'ylloglsm.  proves  nothing  against  lU  necessity 
bseanie  the  conncetlou  of  stgos  is  sot  cnou^  t« 
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Althoon^  tlie  art  of  categorical  syUoKi&m 
18  better  fitted  for  flcholastic  litigation  thati 
for  real  improvement  in  knowledge,  it  is  a 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  a  great 
effort  of  human  genius.  We  admire  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of  China, 
though  useless  burdens  upon  the  earth  ; 
ve  can  bear  the  most  minute  description  of 
them,  and  travel  hundreds  of  leagues  to 
see  tliem :  if  any  person  should,  with  sac- 
rilegious hands,  destroy  or  deface  them,  his 
memory  would  be  had  in  abhorrence.  The 
predicaments  and  predicaitles,  the  rules  of 
syllogism,  and  the  topics,  have  a  like  title 
to  our  veneration  as  antiquities ;  they  are 
uncommon  efforts,  not  of  human  power, 
but  of  human  genius;  and  they  make  a 
remarkable  peii^  in  the  progress  of  human 


The  prejudice  against  logic  has  probably 
boon  strengthened  by  its  being  taught  too 
early  in  life.  Boys  are  often  taught  logic 
as  Uiey  are  taught  their  creed,  when  it  is 
an  exercise  of  memory  only,  without  under- 
standing. One  may  as  well  expect  to  un- 
derstand grammar  before  he  can  speak,  as 
to  uuderstand  logic  before  he  can  reason. 
It  must  even  be  acknowledged,  that  com- 
aionly  we  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  mathe- 
matics more  early  than  in  loeic  The 
objects  presented  to  the  mind  in  thi^  science 
axe  of  a  very  abstract  nature,  and  can  be 
distinctly  conceived  only  when  we  are  capa^ 
blc  of  attentive  reflection  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  understanding,  and  after 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  reason.  Ther^ 
may  be  an  eleiuentary  logic,  level  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  have  been  but  little 
exercised  in  reasoning ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  this  science  require  a  rij)e 
understanding,  capable  of  reflecting  upon 
its  own  operations.  Therefore,  to  make 
logic  the  first  branch  of  science  tliat  is  to 
be  taught,  \a  an  old  error  that  ought  to  be 
corrected.  • 

guarantee  the  concatenation  oflJcw,  and  Ihus,  aa 
we  are  about  to  ice,  the  mind  may  err  in  a  reaaon!ng 
tbe  best  confonnid  lo  rule  'ILough  It  m^iy  be  use. 
Icai  ta  enounce,  in  tenat,  a  }>rafN»iilon  in  itjelf 
evklent  and  simpic,  thin  doc«  not  prove  that  such  pro. 
pMltlon  oupbt  not  to  be  preicntrd  to  the  mind  when 
rcaMmirf;,  in  order  toc»Ubii«h  the  connection  of  the 
Botiona  which  it  cmpares.  Li:t  those  who  would 
reduce  all  reasoning  to  the  Enthyroeme,  ask  them^ 
aelvca  bow  a  flnt  pmiiosltion  could  conduct  them  lo 
s  second,  ir  the  undcntandlng  did  nor,  by  a  secret 
«iierall<in,  apprehend  the  nexus  of  th<>ir  tcnns.  Let 
tfjem  proiMMe  their  cnlh)racmc  to  a  child,  or  a  man 
or  limited  understanding,  and  they  will  soon,  by 
being  comiielled  to  restore.  In  their  discourse,  the 
emitted  proposition,  be  made  totec  ihat  its  presence  in 
the  Intellcci  was  necessary  all  along,  andinat,  though 
not  expreiced  by  them,  it  was  alway<»  undirstooil." 

I  quote  thi«  acknowledgment  as  valuable  (Vom  a 
phl'osoplier  of  the  rcbool  of  Condillar.  'lo  adduce 
ustin;onies  from  the  followers  ot  Leibnits  or  Kiint, 
wou!d  bo  kuperfluoua.  lit  Germany,  Logic  baa  aL 
wa)s  been  estimated  at  Its  proper  value.«H. 

*  On  the  aUurditjr  of  ei.tenngon  the»(udy  of  tbe 
«cienc<a  ot  r^eetion  before  concluding  the  atudy  of 
tboto  of  oUcrvaUcn,  lee  above,  p.  AiO,  a*  oc»te  f.   To 


Seeiion  II. 

OF  THE  IMPAOygUENT  Or  LOGIC 

In  compositions  of  human  thought,  ex«- 
pressed  by  speech  or  by  writing,  wiiatever- 
is  excellent  and  whatever  is  faulty  fall  with-- 
in  the  province,  either  of  grammar,  or  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  logic.  Propriety  of  exprea^ 
sion  is  the  province  of  grammar;  ^raee, 
elegance,  and  force,  in  thought  and  m  ex- 
pression, are  the  province  of  rhetoric ;  just- 
ne3s  and  accuracy  of  thought  are  the  pro* 
vince  of  logic. 

The  faults  in  composition,  therefore^ 
which  fall  under  the  censure  of  logic,  are- 
obscure  and  indistinct  conceptions,  false 
Judgment,  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  ali« 
unproprieties  in  distinctions,  definitions^, 
division,  or  method.  To  aid  our  rational' 
powers  in  avoiding  these  faults,  and  in  at- 
taining tlie  opposite  excellencies,  is  the  end- 
of  logic ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  it  that', 
has  no  tendency  to  promote  this  end,  ought: 
to  be  thrown  out 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  verj'  abstract 
nature,  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  a  variety 
of  real  and  striking  examples  taken  from 
the  writings  of  good  authors.  It  h  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  observe  the- 
virtues  of  accurate  composition  in  writers^ 
of  fame  :  we  cannot  see  them  without  being  . 
drawn  to  the  imitation  of  them,  in  a  more 
powerful  manner  than  we  can  be  by  dry. 
rules.  Nor  are  the  faults  of  such  writers- 
less  instructive  or  leas  powerftd  monitory 
A  wreck  left  upon  a  shoal,  or  upon  a  rock^ 
is  not  more  useful  to  tho  sailor  than  the 
faults  of  good  writers,  when  set  up  to  view^ 
are  to  those  who  como  after  them.  It  was. 
a  happy  thought  in  a  late  ingenious  writer 
of  English  grammar,  to  collect  under  the 
sevcnd  rules  examples  of  bad  English  found 
in  the  most  approved  authors.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  rules  of  logic  were  illus* 
trated  in  (he  same  manner.  By  this  means, , 
a  system  of  logic  woidd  become  a  reposi- 
tory, wherein  whatever  is  most  acute  ui  • 
judging  and  hi  reasoning,  whatever  is  most 
accurate  in  dividing,  distinguishing,  and. 
defining,  should  be  hud  up  and  disposed  iir 
order  for  our  imitation,  and  wherein  the 
false  steps  of  eminent  authors  sliould  Le 
recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  had  laboured  in  tbe  search  of 
truth  near  two  thousand  years  by  the  help- 
of  syUogisros,  Lord  Bacon  proposed  t he- 
method  of  induction,  as  a  more  efi*€ctiud 
engine  for  that  purpose.  His  "  Novum 
Organum*'  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts 

Mr  Stewart's  te»timony  Uieie  quoted,  might  be  adde* 
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and  labours  of  the  inqubitive,  more  re- 
markable and  more  useful  than  that  which 
the  '^  Organon"  of  Aristotle  had  given  be- 
fore, and  may  be  considered  as  a  second 
grand  era  in  the  progress  of  human  reason.  * 

The  art  of  syllogism  produced  number- 
less disputes,  and  numberless  sects  who 
fought  against  each  other  witli  much  ani- 
mosity,  without  gaining  or  losing  ground, 
but  did  nothing  considerable  for  the  benefit 
of  human  life.  The  art  of  induction,  first 
delineated  by  Lord  Bacon,  produced  num- 
berless laboratories  and  observatories,  in 
which  nature  has  been  put  to  the  question 
by  thousands  of  experiments,  and  forced  to 
confess  many  of  her  secrets  that  before  were 
hid  from  mortals  :  and,  by  these,  arts  have 
been  improved,  and  human  knowledge  won- 
derfully increased. 

In  reasoning  by  syllogism  from  general 
principles,  we  descend  to  a  conclusion  vir- 
tually contained  in  them.  The  process  of 
induction  is  more  arduous,  being  an  ascent 
from  particular  premises  to  a  general  con- 
dusioU't  The  evidence  of  such  general 
conclusions  is  probable  only,  not  demon- 
strative :  but  when  the  induction  is  suffi- 
ciently copious,  and  carried  on  according 
to  the  rules  of  art,  it  forces  conviction  no 
less  than  demonstration  itself  does. 

The  greatest  part  of  human  knowledge 
rests  upon  evidence  of  this  kind^  Indeed 
we  can  have  no  other  for  general  truths 
which  are  contingent  in  their  nature,  and 
depend  upon  the  will  and  ordination  of  the 
Maker  of  the  world.  He  governs  the  world 
he  has  made  by  general  laws  :  The  effects 
of  these  laws  in  particular  phesnomena  are 
open  to  our  observation ;  and,  by  observing 
a  train  of  uniform  effects  with  due  caution, 
we  may  at  last  decipher  the  law  of  nature 
by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  displayed  no  less  force 
of  genius  in  reducing  to  rules  this  method 
of  reasoning,  than  Aristotle  did  in  the  me- 
thod of  syllogism.  [?]  His  *'  Novum  Or- 
ganum*'  ought  therefore  to  be  held  as  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  ancient  logic,  j: 
Those  who  understand  it,  and  enter  into 
its  spirit,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  in  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions into  the  works  of  God.  They 
will  learn  to  hold  in  due  contempt  all  by- 


*  The  Organon  of  ArlrtoUe  and  the  Organum 
of  Bacon  stand  in  relation,  but  the  relation  of  con. 
trarlcty :  the  one  considers  the  lawt  under  which 
Viesufiffctth\nk»i  the  other  the  lawa  under  which 
tt«  ol(ftct  is  to  be  known.  To  compare  them  together 
is  thcrcrore,  in  reality,  to  ccmpare  together  quanti. 
tic)  of  different  R|>eciet.  Each  proposes  a  different 
end  .  both,  in  dlflVrent  ways,  are  useAil  j  and  both 
ought  to  be  assiduously  studied.-  H. 

t  Inttuction  is  always  asyllogl^ni.  But  we  must 
oiitlngulsh  two  \uauetiom—m  formal  and  a  maUrioL 
The  confusion  of  tliese  has  led  to  great  confusion. 
Butnftni  not  here  — H. 

t  It  is  not  of  a  logical  ar.iumentat  alt,  if  wc  limit 
the domaui  ol  logic  to  the/vrm  q/^OuniffhU^H, 


[chap.  VI, 


potheses  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  hn« 
man  imagination,  and  to  respect  nothing  but 
facts  sufficiently  vouched,  or  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  by  a  fair  and  chaste  in« 
terpretation  of  nature. 

Most  arts'  have  been  reduced  to  rules, 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection  by  the  natural  sa- 
gacity of  artists ;  and  the  rules  have  been 
drawn  from  the  best  examples  of  the  art 
that  had  been  before  exhibited;  but  the 
art  of  philosophical  induction  was  delineated 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample  manner, 
before  the  world  had  seen  any  tolerable 
example  of  it.*  This,  although  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  author,  must 
have  produced  some  obscurity  in  the  work, 
and  a  defect  of  proper  examples  for  illus- 
tration. Thb  defect  may  now  be  easily 
supplied  from  those  authors  who,  in  tlteir 
philosophical  disquisitions,  have  the  most 
strictly  pursued  the  path  pointed  out  in  the 
"  Novum  Organum.'*  Among  these.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  appears  to  hold  the  first 
rank;  having,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
<'  Principia,'*  and  in  his  <<  Optics,"  had  the 
rules  of  the  *^  Novum  Organum^*  constantly 
in  his  eye. 

I  think  Lord  Bacon  was  also  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a  system  the 
prejudices  or  biasses  of  the  mind,  which 
are  the  causes  of  false  judgment,  and  which 
he  calls  the  idoh  qf  the  human  underttand' 
ing.  Some  late  writers  of  logic  have  very 
properly  introduced  this  into  their  system ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  more  copiously  hand- 
led, and  to  be  illustrated  by  real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  accurate 
reasoning  to  distinguish  first  principles 
which  are  to  be  ttUvcn  for  granted,  from 
propositions  which  require  proof.  All  the 
real  knowledge  of  mankind  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts :  The  first  consisting  of  self- 
evident  propositions  ;  the  second,  of  those 
which  are  deduced  by  just  reasoning  from 
self-evident  propositions.  The  line  that 
divides  these  two  parts  ought  to  be  marked 
as  distinctly  as  possible ;  and  the  principles 
that  are  self-evident  reduced,  as  far  as  can 
be  done,  to  general  axioms.  Tliis  has  been 
done  in  mathematics  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  tended  greatly  to  the  emolument 
of  that  science.  It  has  lately  been  done  in 
natural  philosophy :  and  by  this  means 
that  science  has  advanced  more  in  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  than  it  had  done  be- 
fore in  two  thousand.  Every  science  is  in 
an  unformed  state  until  its  first  principles 
are  ascertained ;  after  which,  it  advances 
regularly,  and  secures  the  ground  it  has 
gained. 

*  One  of  the  most  perfect  ezantples  of  a  genuine 
Induction  is  that  aflorded  by  Bacon^  contemporary, 
Galileo ;  bill  f  >alileo*s  practice  was  anterior  to  Ba. 
coil's  precept.— H.       Digitized  by  VjOOV  It: 
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Altboagh  first  principles  do  not  admit  of 
direct  proof,  yet  there  must  be  certain  marks 
and  enaracters  by  which  those  that  are 
tmly  such  may  be  distinguished  from  coun- 
terfeits. These  marks  ought  to  be  described 
and  applied  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  there  is  a 
redundance,  rather  than  a  defect,  of  first 
principles.  Many  things  were  assumed 
under  that  character  without  a  just  title. 
That  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ;  that  bodies 
do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place ;  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  undergo  no  change; 
that  they  move  in  perfect  circles,  and  with 
an  equable  motion  :  such  principles  as  these 
were  assumed  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
without  proof,  as  if  they  were  self-evident. 

Des  Cartes,  sensible  of  this  weakness  in 
the  ancient  philosophy,  and  desirous  to 
guard  against  it  in  his  own  system,  resolved 
to  admit  nothing  until  his  assent  was  forced 
by  irresiBtible  evidence.  The  first  thing 
which  he  found  to  be  certain  and  evident 
was,  that  he  thought,  and  reasoned,  and 
doubted.  He  found  himself  uiider  a  ne- 
cessity of  believing  the  existence  of  those 
mental  operations  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious ;  and  having  thus  found  sure  footing 
in  this  one  principle  of  concciousness,  he 
rested  satisfied  with  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
build  the  whole  fabric  of  his  knowledge 
upon  it ;  like  Archimedes,  who  wanted  but 
one  fixed  point  to  move  the  whole  earth. 
But  the  foundation  was  too  narrow ;  and 
in  his  progress  he  unawares  assumes  many 
things  less  evident  than  those  which  he 
attempts  to  prove.  Although  he  was  not 
able  to  suspect  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness, yet  he  thought  the  testimony  of  sense, 
of  memory,  and  of  every  other  fiieulty, 
might  be  suspected,  and  ought  not  to  be 
received  until  proof  was  brought  that  they 
are  not  fallacious.  Therefore  he  applies 
these  faculties,  whose  character  is  yet  id 
question,  to  prove,  That  there  is  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being,  who  made  htm,  and  who 
made  his  senses,  his  memorv,  his  reason, 
and  all  his  faculties ;  that  this  Being  is  no 
deceiver,  and  therefore  could  not  give  him 
fiiculties  that  are  fallacious;  and  that  on 
this  account  they  deserve  credit. 

It  is  strange  that  this  philosopher,  who 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  did  not 
find  the  same  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
testimony  of  his  senses,  his  momory,  and 
bis  understanding ;  and  that,  while  he  was 
certain  that  he  doubted  and  reasoned,  he 
was  uncertain  whether  two  and  three  made 


five,  and  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  awake. 
It  is  more  strange  that  so  acute  a  reasoncr 
should  not  perceive  that  his  whole  train  of 
reasoning,  to  prove  that  his  faculties  were 
not  fallacious,  was  mere  sophistry ;  for,  if 
his  faculties  were  fallacious,  they  might 
deceive  him  in  this  train  of  reasoning ;  and 
so  the  conclusion.  That  they  were  not  fal- 
lacious, was  only  the  testimony  ofhis  faculties 
in  their  own  favour,  and  might  be  a  fallacy. 

It  IB  di£Bcult  to  give  any  reason  for  dis- 
trusting our  other  faculties,  that  will  not 
reach  consciousness  itself.*  And  he  who 
distrusts  the  faculties  of  judeing  and  reason- 
ing which  God  hath  given  him,  must  even 
rest  in  his  scepticism  till  he  come  to  a  sound 
mind,  or  until  God  give  him  new  faculties 
to  sit  in  jud^ent  upon  the  old.  If  it  be  not 
a  first  principle,  that  our  Acuities  are  not  &1- 
lacious,  we  must  be  absolute  sceptics ;  for 
this  principle  is  incapable  of  a  proof;  and  if 
it  is  not  certain,  nothing  else  can  bo  certain. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  been 
fashionable  with  those  who  dealt  in  abstract 
philosophy,  to  employ  their  invention  in 
finding  philosophical  arguments,  either  to 
prove  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  first  principles,  or  to  overturn 
them :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether 
the  authority  of  first  principles  is  more  hurt 
by  the  first  of  these  attempts,  or  by  the 
last ;  for  such  principles  can  stand  secure 
only  upon  their  own  bottom ;  and  to  place 
them  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  their  intrinsic  evidence,  is  in  efiect  to 
overturn  them. 

I  have  lately  -|-  met  with  a  very  sensible 
and  judicious  treatise,  wrote  by  Father 
Buffier  about  fifty  years  ago,  concerning 
first  principles  and  the  source  of  human 
judgments,  which,  with  great  propriety,  he 
prefixed  to  his  treatise  of  logic.  And  in- 
deed I  apprehend  it  is  a  subject  of  such 
consequence,  that,  if  inquisitive  men  can  be 
brought  to  the  same  unanimity  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  other  sciences  as  in  those 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  (and 
why  should  we  despair  of  a  general  agree- 
ment in  things  that  are  eelf-cvident  ?)  this 
might  be  considered  as  a  third  grand  era  in 
the  progress  of  human  reason- 

*  Two  thinn  must  be  dUtlnguished  in  Conicioiu. 
nen—tbe  reality  of  the  phanomenou,  and  tl)e  truth 
of  what  the  ithsnomcnon  vouches.  Of  the  lormeft 
scepticism  b  impotsiblet  because  the  douht  implies  a 
contradictinn.  OfihelatUr,  sceinicism  is  always  pos. 
sible,  because  it  docs  not  immeiiiatel  j  subvert  itself. 

t  This  would  seem  Co  prove  that  Reid  wu  not 
aware  of  Buffler's  treatise  on  First  Truths,  when  be 
wrote  bis  ■<  Inquiry ;"  at  Indeed,  from  loternal  evi- 
dence, is  proboblcwH. 
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OMISSION. 

N OTA^^ The  foUotving  paragraph  shohid  have  formed  the  conclusion  qf  Chapter  II, ^ 
Section  4-i-Oa  Definitioni.  It  had  been  omitted  in  the  editions  qf  this  treatise  pullished 
apart  from  Lord  Kames*s  "  Sketches."  One  of  these  teas  the  copy  given  to  the  printer  ; 
the  proqf  teas,  however,  alwops  collated  wiffi  the  two  authentic  editions,  and  the  various 
unauthoiizcd  changes  which  had  been  subsequently  introduced  into  the  te»t  carrfmJly  er^ 
punged*  It  was  found  impossible^  however^  to  restore  this  passage  to  its  oonnection,  with' 
out  deranging  several  sheets  which  had  been  set  up  together,'^!!. 

If  Aristotle  had  understood  those  prindples,  many  of  his  definitions,  which  fumiab 
matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  had  never  seen  the  light ;  let  ns  impute  them  to  th& 
times  rather  than  to  tlie  man.  The  suhlime  Plato,  it  is  said,  thought  it  necessary  to 
liave  the  defliiition  of  a  man,  and  could  find  none  hotter  than  Animal  implume  b'pes  f 
upon  which  Diogenes  sent  to  his  school  a  cock  with  his  feathers  plucked  off,  desiruig  to 
know  whether  it  was  a  man  or  not. 
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AN 

ESSAY 

ON 

QUANTITY;* 

OCCASIONED  BY  READING  A  TREATISE 

IN  WHICH 

SIMPLE   AND   COMPOUND  RATIOS 

ARB  APPLIKD  TO 

VIRTUE  AND   MERIT. 


BiscB  it  18  thought  that  mathematical 
demonstration  carries  a  peculiar  eTidenoe 
along  with  it,  whicli  leaves  no  room  for 
farther  dispute,  it  may  be  of  some  use,  or 
entertainment  at  least,  to  inquire  to  what 
subjects  this  kind  of  proof  may  be  applied. 

Mathematics  contain  properly  the  doe- 
trine  qf  measure;  and  the  object  of  this 
science  is  commonly  said  to  be  Quantity; 
therefore,  quantity  ouglit  to  be  defined,  uthat 
may  ba  meatured.  Those  who  have  de- 
fined quantity  to  be  whatever  it  capable  of 
more  or  less,  have  given  too  wide  a  notion 
of  it,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  has  led  some 
persons  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to 
subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  iL  Pain  and 
pleasure  admit  of  various  degrees,  but  who 
can  pretend  to  measure  them  ? 

WliatevLT  has  quantity,  or  is  measurable, 
must  be  made  up  of  parts,  which  bear  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole ;  so 


that  it  may  be  increased  by  adtfition  of  like 
parts,  and  diminished  by  subtraction,  may 
be  multiplied  and  dividedy  and,  in  short, 
may  bear  any  proportion  to  another  quan- 
tity of  the  same  kind,  that  one  line  or  num- 
ber can  bear  to  another.  That  this  is  es- 
sential to  all  mathematiciJ  quantity,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  first  elements  of  algebra, 
which  treats  of  quantity  in  general,  or  of 
those  relations  and  properties  which  are 
common  to  all  kinds  of  quantity.  Every 
algebraical  quantity  is  supposed  capable, 
not  only  of  being  increased  and  diminished, 
but  of  being  exactly  doubled,  tripled,  halved, 
or  of  bearing  any  assignable  proportion  to 
another  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  Tliis, 
then,  is  the  characteristic  of  quantity ; 
whatever  has  this  property  may  be  adopted 
into  matliematics ;  and  its  quantity  and  re- 
lations m?iy  be  measured  with  mathematical 
accuracy  and  certainty. 


*  Thto  FM»y  was  originally  putilishcd  in  the  Trentactiont  of  the  Roynl  Society  of  London,  vol.  xir., 
tonn.  )7ia    On  the  occa»inu  ofihe  paiier,  wc  above,  fi.  5 ;  and  Stewart'*  fellementa,  II.  &S). 
ThUit  Kcid'acarlieit  piiLIitation:  and  it  it  curious  that  Kant  Khould,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  alio 


wbered  into  the  vorld  hw  fint  regular  woric,  and  on  a  »iinilar  subject;  that  worlc,  too,  containing  a  rcfuta. 
tifin  of  the  Leibnitxlon  eitiinate  of  Telocity.  I  refer  to  lil«  *'  Tboughu  on  the  True  Mcosuie  of  LkTiug 
Forci-a." 

'1  hia  i«  not  theonlj  parallel  txit ween  the  two  philosophers,  who,  with  sundry  striking  contrast*,  presented  itill 
norc  renurkable  simicriUes.  The  docti  ine«  of  twth ,  however  diflbrcnt  In  external  character  and  in  particu. 
lar  opinions,  were  of  a  kindred  spit  it ;  they  had  a  common  origin,  a«  recoils  against  the  scepticism  of  flume ; 
the  same  dnmtnaiit  rcfult,  in  the  establishment  of  certain  ultimate  laws  ot  speculation  and  practice;  and  the 
same  tendency,  in  restraining  the  intellectual  pride,  and  elevating  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  Each,  in  « 
AArent  spberr,  was  at  the  bead  if  agreat  scientific  determination;  both  m'crc  distinguished  rathrr  fcr 
philosofrtiiral  originality  and  indrpeudeiu»,  than  fur  the  extent  of  il.eir  philosophical  ieammg;  and,  finally, 
(may  i  adJ  T)  bvtb  were  Scotchmen— BciU  by  birth,  Kaut  ((.ai.t)  by  proxinuiie  i^c^cen^^li^^VJ V IC 
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Tliere  are  some  quantities  which  may  be 
called  proper,  and  others  improper.  This 
distinction  is  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle ; 
but  it  deserves  some  explanation.  That 
properly  is  quantity  which  is  measured  by 
it$  own  kiwi;  or  which,  of  its  own  nature, 
is  capable  of  being  doubled  or  tripled,  with- 
out taking  in  any  quantity  of  a  different 
kind  as  a  measure  of  it. 

Improper  quantity  is  that  which  cannot 
he  measured  by  its  own  kind;  but  to  which 
we  assign  a  measure  by  the  means  of  some 
proper  quantity  that  is  rekted  to  it.  Thus 
velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by 
itself,  cannot  be  measured.  We  may  per- 
ceive one  body  to  move  faster,  another 
slower ;  but  we  can  have  no  distinct  idea  of 
a  proportion  or  ratio  between  their  veloci- 
ties, without  taking  in  some  quantity  of  an- 
other kind  to  measure  them  by.  Having, 
therefore,  observed,  that  by  a  greater  velo- 
city a  j^reater  space  is  passed  over  in  the 
s:ime  time,  by  a  less  velocity  a  less  space, 
and  by  an  equal  velocity  an  equal  space ; 
we  hence  learn  to  measure  velocity  by  the 
space  passed  over  in  a  given  time,  and  to 
reckon  it  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  that 
space :  and  liaving  once  assigned  this  mea- 
sure to  it,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then, 
conceive  one  velocity  to  be  exactly  double, 
or  half,  or  in  any  other  proportion  to 
another;  we  may  then  introduce  it  into 
mathematical  reasoning  without  danger  of 
confusion  or  error,  and  nmy  also  use  it  as  a 
measure  of  other  improper  quantities. 

All  the  kinds  of  proper  quantity  we 
know,  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  these 
four,  exiensumy  duration,  number,  and  pro- 
portion.  Though  proportion  be  measurable 
in  its  own  nature,  and,  therefore,  has  pro- 
per quantity,  yet  as  things  cannot  liave 
proportion  which  have  not  quantity  of  some 
other  kind,  it  follows,  that  whatever  has 
quantity  must  have  it  in  one  or  other  of 
tliese  three  kinds,  extension,  duration,  or 
numUr,  These  are  the  measures  of  them- 
selves, and  of  all  things  else  that  are  mea- 
fiui-able. 

Number  is  applicable  to  some  things,  to 
which  it  is  not  commonly  applied  by  the 
vulgar.  Thus,  by  attentive  consideration, 
lots  and  chances  of  various  kinds  appear  to 
be  made  up  of  a  determinate  number  of 
chances  that  are  allowed  to  be  equal ;  and 
by  numbering  tliese,  the  values  and  propor- 
tions of  those  which  are  compounded  of 
them  may  be  demonstrated. 

Velocity,  the  quantity  qf  motion,  density, 
eiasticify,  the  vis  insita  and  impressa,  the 
various  kinds  of  centripetal  forces,  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Jluaions,  are  all  improper 
quantities  ;  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  into  mathematics,  without  hav. 
ing  a  measure  of  them  assigned.  The 
measure  of  an  improper  quantity  ought 


always  to  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
it ;  for  it  is  the  giving  it  a  measure  that 
makes  it  a  proper  subject  of  mathematical 
reasoning.  If  all  mathematicians  had  con- 
sidered this  as  carefully  as  Sir  Isaac  New. 
ton  appears  to  have  done,  some  labour  had 
been  saved  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  readers.  That  great  man,  whose  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding  appears 
even  in  his  definitions,  having  frequent  oc- 
casion to  treat  of  such  improper  quantities, 
never  fails  to  define  them  so  as  to  give 
a  measure  of  them,  either  in  proper  quan- 
tities, or  in  such  as  had  a  known  measure* 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  definitions  prefixed 
to  his  "  Principia  Philosophise  Naturalis 
Mathematica.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  kinds  of 
improper  quantity  may,  in  time,  be  intro- 
duced into  mathematics,  or  to  what  new 
subjects  measures  may  be  applied;  but 
this,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  in  nature  for,  nor  can  any 
valuable  end  be  served,  by  applying  measure 
to  an^'thing  but  what  has  these  tito  proper* 
ties  I —'Fint,  U  must  admit  of  degrees  of 
greater  and  less  ;  Secondly,  //  must  be  asso* 
dated  with  or  related  to  something  that  has 
proper  quantity,  so  as  that  wh&a  one  is  tn- 
creasei,  the  other  is  increaeed  ;  when  on4  is 
diminished,  the  other  is  diminished  also  ; 
and  every  degree  of  the  one  must  have  a  de* 
terminate  magnitude  or  quantity  of  the  other 
corresponding  to  it. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  we  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  different  measures  to  the  same 
thuig.  Centripetal  force,  as  defined  by 
Newton,  may  be  measured  in  various  ways ; 
he  himself  gives  different  measures  of  it, 
and  distinguishes  them  by  different  names, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned 
definitions. 

In  reality.  Dr  M.*  conceives,  that  the 
applying  of  measures  to  things  that  properly 
have  not  quantity,  is  only  a  fiction  or  arti- 
fice of  the  mind,  for  enabling  us  to  conceive 
more  easily,  and  more  distinctly  to  express 
and  demonstrate,  the  properties  and  reli^ 
tions  of  those  thmgs  that  have  real  quantity. 
The  propositions  contained  in  the  first  two 
books  of  Newton*s  '*  Principia**  might  per- 
haps be  expressed  and  demonstrated  with- 
out those  various  measures  of  motion,  and 
of  centripetal  and  impressed  forces  which 
he  uses ;  but  this  would  occasion  such  in- 
tricate and  perplexed  circumlocutions,  and 
such  a  tedious  length  of  demonstrations,  as 
would  frighten  any  sober  person  from  at- 
tempting to  read  them. 

From  tlie  nature  of  quantity,  we  may  see 
what  it  is  that  gives  mathematics  such  ad- 
vantage over  other  sciences,  in  cleameas 
and  certainty;  namely,  that  quantity  ad- 
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uits  of  a  mtich  greater  variety  of  relations 
than  any  other  eubjeet  of  human  reasoning ; 
and,  at  the  nme  time,  every  relation  or 
proportion  of  quantities  may,  by  the  help  of 
lines  and  numbers,  be  so  distinctly  defined 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  all  others, 
without  any  danger  of  mistake.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  its  rehitions  through 
A  long  process  of  reasoning,  and  with  a 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  which  we  in  vain 
expect  in  subjects  not  capable  of  mensura- 
tion. 

Extended  quantities,  such  as  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  solids,  besides  what  they  have  in 
eommon  with  all  other  quantities,  have  this 
peculiar,  that  their  parts  have  a  particular 
place  and  disposition  among  themselves :  a 
line  may  not  only  bear  any  assignable  pro- 
portion to  another,  in  length  or  magnitude, 
but  lines  of  the  same  length  may  vary  in 
the  disposition  of  their  parts ;  one  may  be 
straight,  another  may  be  part  of  a  curve 
of  any  kind  or  dimension,  of  which  there  is 
an  endless  variety.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  Borfaces  and  solids.  80  that  extended 
quantities  admit  of  no  less  variety  with  re- 
gard to  their  form,  than  with  regard  to  their 
magnitude ;  and  as  their  various  forms  may 
be  exactly  defined  and  measured,  no  less 
than  their  magnitudes,  hence  it  is  that  geo- 
metry, which  treats  of  extended  quantity, 
leads  us  into  a  much  greater  compass  and 
variety  of  reasoning  than  any  other  branch 
of  mathematics.  Long  deductions  in  alge- 
bra, for  the  most  part,  are  made,  not  so 
mndi  by  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  mind, 
as  by  an  artificial  kind  of  operation,  which 
is  built  on  a  few  very  simple  principles ; 
but  in  geometry  we  may  build  one  proposi- 
tbn  on  another,  a  third  upon  that,  and  so 
on,  without  ever  coming  to  a  limit  which 
we  cannot  exceed  The  properties  of  the 
more  simple  figures  can  hardly  be  exhausted, 
much  less  those  of  the  more  complex  ones. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been 
aaid  above,  that  mathematical  evidence  is 
an  evidence  sui  generis,  not  competent  to 
any  proposition  which  does  not  express  a 
relation  of  things  measurable  by  lines  or 
nnmbers.  All  proper  quantity  may  be 
measured  by  these,  and  improper  quantities 
must  be  measured  by  those  that  are  proper. 

There  are  many  things  capable  of  more 
and  less,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  capable  of 
mensuration.  Tastes,  smells,  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  beauty,  pleasure,  all 
the  affections  and  appetites  of  the  mind, 
wisdom,  folly,  and  most  kinds  of  proba- 
bility, with  many  other  things  too  tedious 
to  enumerate,  admit  of  degrees,  but  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  measure,  nor,  per- 
haps, ever  can  be.*  I  say,  most  kinds  of 
probability,  because  one  kind  of  it — viz.,  the 


«  WhRt  woald  Rcid  now  uj  to  the  HertarUm 
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probability  of  chances— is  properly  measur- 
able by  number,  as  observed  above. 

Though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  some  of 
these  thinn,  and  the  quantity  of  virtue 
and  merit  m  actions  has  been  measured  by 
simple  and  compound  ratios;  yet  Dr  M. 
does  not  think  that  any  real  knowledge  has 
been  struck  out  this  way ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
if  discreetly  used,  be  a  help  to  discourse  on 
these  subjects,  by  pleasing  the  imagination, 
and  illustrating  what  is  already  known ;  but 
till  our  affections  and  appetites  shall  them- 
selves be  reduced  to  quantity,  and  exact 
measures  of  their  various  degrees  be  as- 
signed, in  vain  shall  we  essay  to  measure  vir- 
tue and  merit  by  them.  This  is  only  to  rins 
changes  on  words,  and  to  make  a  show  <n 
mathematical  reasoning,  without  advancing 
one  step  in  real  knowledge. 

Dr  M.  apprehends  that  the  account  given 
of  the  nature  of  proper  and  improper  quan- 
tity, may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
controversy  about  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  which  long  exercised  the  pens  of 
many  mathematicians,  and,  perhaps,  is 
rather  dropped  than  ended,  to  the  no  small 
scandal  of  mathematics,  which  has  always 
boasted  of  a  degree  of  evidence  inconsistent 
with  debates  that  can  be  brought  to  no 
issue. 

Though  philosophers  on  both  sides  agree 
with  eadi  other  and  with  the  vulgar  in  this, 
that  the  force  of  a  moving  body  is  the  same 
while  its  velocity  is  the  same,  is  increased 
when  its  velocity  is  increased,  and  dimi- 
nished when  that  is  diminished:  but  this 
vague  notion  of  force,  in  which  both  sides 
agree,  though  perhaps  sufficient  for  com- 
mon discourse,  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  mathematical  reasoning :  in 
order  to  that,  it  must  be  more  accurately 
defined,  and  so  defined  as  to  give  us  a 
measure  of  it,  that  we  may  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  double  or  a  triple  force.  The 
ratio  of  one  force  to  another  cannot  be  per- 
ceived but  by  a  measure ;  and  that  measure 
must  be  settled,  not  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing, but  by  a  definition.  Let  any  one  con- 
sider force  without  relation  to  any  other 
quantity,  and  see  whether  he  can  conceive 
one  force  exactly  double  to  another ;  I  am 
sure  I  cannot,  says  he,  nor  shall,  till  I  shall 
be  endowed  with  some  new  faculty ;  for  I 
know  nothing  of  force  but  by  its  efiects,  and 
therefore  can  measure  it  only  by  its  effects. 
Till  force  then  is  defined,  and  by  that  de- 
finition a  measure  of  it  assigned,  we  fight  in 
the  dark  about  a  vague  idea,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  determined  to  be  admitted  into 
any  mathematical  proposition.  And  when 
such  a  definition  is  given,  the  controversy 
will  presently  be  ended. 

0/the  Neteionian  Meature  </  Foree,-^ 
Yon  say,  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  at 
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ita  Telocity:  either  you  mean  to  lay  this 
clown  as  a  definition,  as  Nevrton  himself  has 
done ;  or  you  mean  to  affirm  it  as  a  propo- 
sition capable  of  proof.  If  you  mean  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  definition,  it  is  no  more  than 
if  you  should  say,  I  call  that  a  double  force 
which  gives  a  double  velocity  to  the  same 
body,  a  triple  force  which  gives  a  triple 
velocity,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  This  he 
entirely  agrees  to ;  no  mathematical  defini- 
tion of  force  can  be  given  that  is  more  clear 
and  simple,  none  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  common  use  of  the  word  in  language. 
For*  since  all  men  agree  that  the  force  of 
the  body  being  the  same,  the  velocity  must 
aJso  be  the  same ;  the  force  being  increased 
or  diminished,  the  velocity  must  be  so  also — 
what  can  be  more  natural  or  proper  than  to 
take  the  velocity  for  the  measure  of  the 
force  ? 

Several  other  things  might  be  advanced 
to  shew  that  this  definition  agrees  best  with 
the  common  popular  notion  of  the  word 
force.  If  two  bodies  meet  directly  with  a 
shock,  which  mutually  destroys  their  motion, 
without  producing  any  other  sensible  efibct, 
the  vulgar  would  pronounce,  without  hesi* 
tation,  that  they  met  with  equal  force ;  and 
so  they  do,  according  to  the  measure  of 
force  above  laid  down ;  for  we  find  by  ex- 
perience, that  iu  this  case  their  velocities 
are  reciprocally  as  their  quantities  of  matter. 
In  mechanics,  where  by  a  machine  two 
powers  or  weights  are  kept  t a  aqui  ibri's 
the  vulgar  would  reckon  that  the«e  powers 
act  with  equal  force,  and  so  by  this  defini- 
tion they  do.  Tlie  power  of  gravity  being 
constant  and  uniform,  any  one  would  expect 
that  it  should  give  equal  degrees  of  force  to 
a  body  in  equal  times,  and  so  by  this  defini- 
tion it  docs.  So  that  this  definition  is  not 
only  clear  and  simple,  but  it  agrees  best 
with  the  use  of  the  word  force  in  common 
language,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be'  desired 
in  a  definition. 

But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  laying  it 
down  as  a  definition,  that  the  force  of  a  body 
is  as  its  velocity,  but  will  needs  prove  it  by 
demonstration  or  experiment,  I  must  beg 
of  you,  before  you  take  one  step  in  the  proof, 
to  let  me  know  wliat  you  mean  by  force, 
and  what  by  a  double  or  a  triple  force. 
This  you  must  do  by  a  definition  which  con- 
tains a  measure  of  force.  Some  primary 
measure  of  force  must  be  taken  for  granted, 
or  laid  down  by  way  of  definition ;  other- 
wise we  can  never  reason  about  its  quantity. 
And  why  then  may  you  not  take  the  velocity 
for  the  primary  measure  as  well  as  any 
other  ?  You  will  find  none  that  is  more 
simple,  more  distinct,  or  more  agreeable  to 
the  common  use  of  the  word  force :  and  he 
that  rejects  one  definition  that  has  tbeee 
properties,  has  equal  right  to  reject  any 
other.    .1  say  then,  that  it  is  impossible^  by 


mathematical  leasomng  or  experment,  to 
prove  that  the  force  of  a  body  is  as  its  ve- 
locity,  without  taking  for  granted  the  thing 
you  would  prove,  or  something  else  that  b 
no  more  evident  than  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Of  the  LeUmiiMtan  Measure  of  Foree,-^ 
Let  us  next  hear  the  Leibnitzian,  who  says, 
that  the  force  of  a  body  is  as  the  square  of 
its  velocity.  If  he  kya  this  down  as  a 
definition,  I  shall  rather  agree  to  it  than 
quarrel  about  words,  and  for  the  future  shall 
understand  him,  by  a  quadruple  force  to 
mean  tliat  which  gives  a  double  velocity ;  by 
nine  times  the  force,  that  which  gives  three 
times  the  velocity ;  and  so  on  in  duplicate 
proportion.  While  he  keeps  by  his  defini« 
tion,  it  will  not  neoessarily  lead  him  into 
any  error  m  mathematics  or  mechanics. 
For,  however  paradoxical  his  conclusions 
may  appear,  however  different  in  vords 
from  theirs  who  measure  force  by  the  simple 
ratio  of  the  velocity,  they  will  in  their 
meaning  be  the  same  :  just  as  he  who  would 
call  a  foot  twenty-four  inches,  withoutefaang« 
ing  other  measures  of  length,  when  he  says 
a  yard  contains  a  foot  and  a  half,  means  the 
very  same  as  you  do,  when  yon  say  a  yard 
contains  three  feet; 

But,  though  I  allow  tins  measure  of  force 
to  be  &tinet,  and  cannot  charge  it  with 
falsehood,  for  no  definition  can  be  false,  yet 
I  say,  in  the  fhti  place.  It  is  less  simpio 
tlum  the  other :  for  why  shonld  a  duplicate 
ratio  be  nsed  where  the  simple  ratio  will 
do  as  well  ?  In  the  next  place,  This  mea^ 
sure  of  force  is  less  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  force,  as  has  been 
shewn  above;  and  this  indeed  is  all  that 
the  many  laboured  arguments  and  experi- 
ments, brought  to  overturn  it,  do  prove. 
This  also  is  evident,  from  the  paradoxes 
into  which  it  has  led  its  defenders. 

We  are  next  to  consider  tlie  pretences  of 
the  Leibnitzian,  who  will  undertake  to  prove 
by  demonstration,  or  experiment,  that  force 
is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  I  ask  him 
first,  what  he  lays  down  for  the  first  mea- 
sure of  force?  The  only  measure  I  re* 
member  to  have  been  given  by  the  phi* 
losophers  of  that  side,  and  which  seems 
first  of  all  to  have  led  Leibnitz  into  his 
notion  of  force,  is  this :  the  height  to  which 
a  body  is  impelled  by  any  impressed  force, 
is,  savs  he,  the  wIkHo  effect  of  that  force, 
and  therefore  must  be  proportional  to  the 
cause :  hut  this  height  is  found  to  be  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  which  the  body  had. 
at  the  beginning  of  its  motion. 

In  this  argument  I  apprehend  that  great 
man  has  been  extremely  unfortunate.  For, 
firetf  whereas  all  proof  shonld  be  taken  from 
principles  that  are  common  to  both  sides, 
in  order  to  prove  a  thing  we  deny,  he  as- 
sumes a  principle  whidi  we  think  fiarther 
from  the  truth ;  namely,  that  the  height  to 
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iiiiich  the-body  rises  is  the  whole  effect  of 
the  impulse,  uid  ought  to  be  the  whole 
measure  of  it.  Secondly^  His  reasoning 
serves  as  well  against  him  as  for  him  :  for 
may  I  not  plead  with  as  good  reason  at 
least  thus  ?  The  velocity  given  by  an  im* 
pressed  force  is  the  whole  effect  of  that 
impressed  force;  and  therefore  the  force 
must  be  as  the  velocity.  Thirdly^  Sup- 
posing the  height  to  which  the  body  is 
raised  to  be  the  measure  of  the  force,  this 
principle  overturns  the  conclusion  he  would 
establish  by  it,  as  well  as  that  which  he 
opposes.  For,  supposing  the  first  velocity 
of  the  body  to  be  still  the  same ;  the  height 
to  which  it  rises  will  be  increased,  if  the 
power  of  gravity  is  diminished;  and  di- 
minished, if  the  power  of  gravity  is  increased. 
Bodies  descend  slower  at  the  equator,  and 
faster  towards  the  poles,  as  is  found  by 
oxperiraents  made  on  pendulums.  If  then 
a  body  is  driven  upwards  at  the  equator 
with  a  given  velocity,  and  the  same  body  is 
afterwards  driven  upwards  at  Leipsic  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  height  to  which  it 
rises  in  the  former  case  will  be  greater  than 
in  the  latter ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
his  reasoning,  its  force  was  greater  in  the 
former  case ;  but  the  velocity  in  both  was 
the  same;  consequently  the  force  is  not 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity  any  more  than 
as  the  velocity. 

Rejlsctinns  on  this  Controversy. — On  the 
whole,  I  cannot  but  think  the  controvertists 
on  both  sides  have  liad  a  very  hard  task ; 
the  one  to  prove,  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing and  experiment,  what  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted ;  the  other  by  the  same  means  to 
prove  what  might  be  granted,  making  some 
allowance  for  impropriety  of  expression, 
but  can  never  be  proved. 


If  some  mathematician  should  take  it  in 
his  head  to  affirm  that  the  velocity  of  a 
body  is  not  as  the  space  it  passes  over  in  a 
g^vcn  time,  but  as  the  square  of  that  space; 
you  might  bring  mathematical  arguments 
and  experiments  to  confute  him,  but  you 
would  never  by  these  force  him  to  yield,  if 
he  was  ingenious  in  his  way ;  because  you 
have  no  common  principles  left  you  to 
aigue  from,  and  you  difler  from  each  other, 
not  in  a  mathematical  proposition,  but  in  a 
mathematical  definition. 

Suppose  a  philosopher  has  considered 
only  that  measure  of  centripetal  force  which 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity  generated  by 
it  in  a  given  time,  and  from  this  measure 
deduces  several  propositions.  Another  phi- 
losopher in  a  distant  country,  who  has  the 
same  general 'notion  of  centripetal  force, 
takes  the  velocity  generated  by  it,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  together,  as  tho 
measure  of  it.  From  this  he  deduces  several 
conclusions,  that  seem  directly  contrary  to 
those  of  the  other.  Thereupon  a  serious 
controvery  is  begun,  whether  centripetal 
force  be  as  the  velocity,  or  as  the  velocity 
and  quantity  of  matter  taken  together. 
Much  mathenuitical  and  experimental  dnst 
b  raised,  and  yet  neither  party  can  ever  be 
brought  to  yield ;  for  they  are  both  in  the 
right,  only  they  have  been  unlucky  in  giv- 
ing the  same  name  to  difiereut  mathema- 
tical conceptions.  Had  they  distinguished 
these  measures  of  centripetal  force  as  New- 
ton has  done,  calling  the  one  vis  eentripefm 
qtianiitatit  acceleratrix,  the  other,  quanli^ 
tat*8  motrix;  all  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion»  had  ceased,  and  their  propositions, 
which  seem  so  contrary,  had  exactly  tal- 
lied. 
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STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT 


OF  THB 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW.* 


INTBOOUCTION. 

To  giYO  a  distinct  account  of  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Glasgow,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tingnbh  two  periods  of  its  existence,  in 
which  its  constitution  and  appearance  were 
extremely  different — ^the  period  before  the 
reformation  from  Popery,  and  that  which 
followed  it;  to  which  may  be  subjoined, 
the  present  state  of  the  University,  with 
such  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
education  as  the  improvements  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  state  of  society,  have  sug- 
gested. 


I.    H19TOBT  OF  THS  UNIVERSITY  BEFORE  THB 
BSPORMATION. 

Origin, — At  the  request  of  King  James 
II.,  Pope  Nicolas  V.  granted  a  Bull,  con- 
atitnting  a  *^  studium  generalej  tarn  in  theo^ 
hgiOy  acjttre  canonico  et  dviliy  quam  in  arti' 

*  ThU  Account  was  pablishcd  In  the  last  or  91st 
volume  of  the  *<  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  in 
1700,  three  jears  after  ihe  death  of  Rcid.  U  was  not 
ccmmuiiicated  by  the  author  liimiclf  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  nor  protxably  during  his  life,  but,  as  the 
title  bear*,  was**  Transmitted  by  Pio.essor  Judlne 
in  Name  of  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  Unl- 
veisity."  In  the  **  Statistical  Account,"  there  is  no 
indication  afforded  in  regard  to  the  writer :  but  it  has 
always  been  attributed  to  our  aui  hor.  It  exhibits  his 
character  of  thought  and  style,  and  ercn  various  of 
bis  peculiarities  of  expression  fas  pm^bviani  for  pro. 
feuortkijM) ;  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  learned 
ftiend,  Dr  I.ee,  was  produced  and  f  undcd  on  a>  the 
work  of  Keid,  in  an  action  maintained,  some  thirty 
Tears  ago,  by  sundry  of  his  colleague*,  (Mr  Jardine 
among  the  numtwr,)  in  regard  to  their  collegiate  pri. 
alleges.  From  internal  evidence,  it  appears  that  the 
Account  Itself  was  drawn  up  in  1701^,  two  years  be. 
fore  Keld*s  death }  l>ut  the  '•  Additions  and  Cnrrec 
lions"  are  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  probably  by  a 
difftrent  hand. 

Before  1  became  aware  that  this  Account  was  the 
work  of  Relcl,  1  had  been  struck  by  the  singular  cor. 
rectness  of  the  view  that  is  here  taken  of  the  consti. 
tutlon  of  the  ancient  University,  and  this,  as  it  ap- 
pears,  not  ttvm  any  analogical  knowledge  of  the  his. 
tory  of  the  Eurofiean  universlttes  in  general,  but 
abstracted  fh>m  the  rcconb  of  the  Glasgow  Faculty 
of  Aru  a'oDe.«-H. 


bus  J  et  quavis  alia  liciia  facuUate^**  to 
continue  in  all  time  to  come  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  as  being  a  notable  place,  and  fit 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  the  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provisions 
for  human  life;  and,  by  his  apostolical 
authority,  ordained,  That  its  doctors,  mas- 
ters, readers,  aud  students,  shall  enjoy  all 
the  privileges,  liberties,  honours,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  granted  to  the  «^t«- 
dUum  generate  of  his  city  of  Bononia  [Bo- 
logna.] He  likewise  appointed  Willianr 
Turnbttll,  then  Bishop  of  Glapgow,  and  his 
successors  in  that  see,  to  be  the  Rectors,*)* 
called  Chancellors,  of  the  said  ntudium ; 
and  to  have  the  same  authority  over  the 
doctors,  masters,  and  scholars,  as  the  Rec- 
tors [of  the  schools]  have  in  the  Studium 
Bownienee.X  This  Bull  is  dated  at  Romo 
the  7th  of  the  month  of  January  1450,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate. 

Estaolithment, — By  the  care  of  the  bishop 
and  his  chapter,  a  body  of  statutes  was  pre- 
pared, and  an  university  established  in  tlie 
vear  1451  :  consisting,  besides  the  Chancel- 
lor, of  a  Rector,  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the 
four  faculties,  who  had  taken  their  degrees 
in  other  universities ;  and  students,  who^ 
after  a  course  of  study  and  examination, 
prescribed  by  their  several  faculties,  might 
be  promoted  to  academical  dcgreca.-— 
That  this  institution  might  open  with  the 
greater  celebrity,  the  bishop  had  procured 
and  published  a  Bull  from  the  Pope,  grant- 
ing an  univertal  indulgence  to  all  faithful 

*  This  quoUtion  haa  been  corrected  from  the 
BulL-H. 

t  The  term  JUetor  is  here  used  gvnerically.  The 
ReeUn-t  the  proper  bead  of  the  University,  was  by  the 
University  elected.— H. 

I  The  origin  and  nat  ure  of  the  olSce  of  Chancellor, 
In  I  elation  to  theanrient  uniTenitics.  iaaver^f  cun. 
ous  subject,  and  one  not  at  all  kn'  wn ;  bat,  as  it  can. 
not  be  explained  In  a  few  words,  1  mu»t  not  speak  of 
i:  at  present— I  may  observe,  in  general,  that  there 
is  nototog  in  the  privileges  and  regulations  of  the 
University  ot  <  lasgow  but  what  is  coaunon,  lma^<« 
•ay,  to  all  the  older  Uniftnijl^^ijo  V  14c: 
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Christian!!,  tvho  should  Tisit  the  cathedral 
church  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1 45 1 .  We 
have  no  account  of  the  solemnity  and  cere- 
mony of  the  first  establishment ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  David  Cadzow,  licentiate  in  can- 
non-law, and  canon  of  Glas^w,  was  the 
first  rector,  (probably  appomted  by  the 
bishop;)  and  that  he  was,  by  election, 
continued  in  1452.  There  are  more  than 
100  members  mentioned,  as  incorporated 
by  him  in  these  two  years ;  and  most  of 
them  n  tyoangmcn;  but  secular  or  regular 
ecclesiastics,  canons,  rectors,  vicars,  and 
presbyters,  abbots,  priors,  and  monks.* 
Andrew  Stewart,  brother  to  King  James 
II.,  was  incorporated  in  1456,  being  then 
sub-dean  of  Glasgow. 

Exemptiont — The  clergy  would  perliaps 
be  the  more  disposed  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, as,  while  they  were  incorporated  mem- 
bers, they  were,  by  royal  charters  and  acts 
of  Parliament,  exempted  from  all  taxes 
and  public  burdens*  And  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  in  the  year  1453,  ordained.  That  the 
beneficed  clergy  in  his  diocese,  who  were 
re^^ents  or  students  in  his  university,  or 
willing  to  study  while  they  were  teachable, 
should,  upon  asking  his  license,  be  exempted 
from  residence  in  their  cures,  providing 
they  took  care  to  have  the  religious  offices 
duly  performed* 

Royal  CAar/<;r.-- King  James  IL,  in  the 
year  1453,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  granted  a  charter  in  favour  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  by  which  the  Rec- 
tor, the  Deans  of  the  Faculties,  the  Procura- 
tors of  the  four  nations,  the  Masters,  Re- 
gents, and  Scholars,  studying  in  the  said 
university,  providing  they  be  not  prelates, 
as  well  as  the  Beadals,  Writers,  Stationers, 
and  Parchment-makers,'!'  are  exempted  ab 
amnibuf  iribtUis,  rMtneribus,  tafaclionibus, 
taxationibut,  colleclUy  vigiliitf  et  pedagiU, 
aiiquo  modo  infra  rcgnum  nostrum  statueu' 
dit  el  levandig, 

Privikgea  and  Powert.-~The  same  pri- 
vilege was  renewed  by  subsequent  sove- 
reigns, and  confirmed  by  acts  of  Parliament 
And  even  in  taxes  of  an  eighth  part  of  all 
ecclesiastical  livings,  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
nation  against  an  invasion  of  the  English, 
the  clergy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 


*  Thto  ctreamttance  wai  probably  the  ciuw  why 
tbe  election  of  Hector  was  conceded  to  all  the  mem. 
ber«  of  the  University,  and  not  limited  to  thegra. 
duated  alone.  In  thlt  particular,  the  ciutom  of  the 
Italian  rchooli  was  preferred  to  that  of  Parts,  by  tbe 
example  of  whioh  meet  of  the  transalpine  unltrer. 
sitles  were  regulated.  This,  with  the  circumstance 
that  only  one  college  arose  within  the  University, 
enabled  the  regents  of  that  college  more  eadly  to 
usurp  hrom  the  graduates  aC  huge  tbe  rIghU  of  aca. 
demioil  teaching  and  legislation^lo  sink  the  public 
university  in  the  private  pniagoglank—H. 

t  Ttiese  were  all  tbe  eommoa  euppasts  (subpoelU) 
of  a  ualvers  ty :  and  tbe  following  aie  only  the  im. 
■ninlties  and  privileges  In  the  usual  form  granted  to 
every  other  tusttuttton  of  the  kind  orac  Airopcb^u. 


on  pleading  their  privilege,  were  exempted* 
This  right  of  exemption  from  taxation,  was 
pleaded  by  this'University  before  the  Lords 
of  Council  and  Session,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1633,  and  was  sustained. 

To  these  privileges,  which  the  bishops  of 
Glasgow  obtained  from  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  they  added  others  which  were 
in  their  own  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
ample  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  which 
they  possessed  within  their  own  diocese-— 
to  wit.  The  privilege  of  buying,  selling,  and 
transporting  provisions,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  free  of  tolls  and  cus- 
toms ;  the  fixing  the  rent  of  houses  or  lod- 
gings, possessed  by  persons  belonging  to 
the  university,  by  a  jury,  the  one  half  citi- 
ztns,  the  other  half  persons  belonging  to 
the  imiversity ;  the  obliging  the  magistrates 
of  Gla.sgow,  upon  their  election,  to  swear 
that  they  shall  observe,  and  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  immunities,  liberties,  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  imiversity ;  the  granting  the 
rector  the  next  place,  in  precedence  to  the 
bishop,  in  all  ceremonies  and  processions  ; 
the  granting  the  privileges  of  incorporated 
members  to  all  the  servants  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  the  self-denying  clause  in  the  chancel- 
lor's oath,  [  ?  ]  and  which  still  makes  a  clause 
in  it — "  Se  nihil  in  academies  negotlis  sine 
moderatorum  et  mag'slrorum  assentione  ien^ 
taJtuTum*^ — and  particularly,  the  granting  to 
the  Rector,  at  first,  the  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  and  pecuniary  questions,  respecting 
members  of  the  university,  and  in  crimes 
less  atrocious ;  and  afterwards,  the  extend- 
ing it  to  all  causes  and  crimes  whatsoever  ; 
the  power  also,  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical 
censure,  even  that  of  exconuntmication. 

Capital  Trial — There  is,  however,  only 
one  instance  on  record  of  a  capital  trial 
before  the  rector*s  court,  and  tliat  so  late 
as  the  year  1G70.  That  year,  Robert  Bar- 
toune,  a  student,  was  indicted  for  murd^ 
before  Sir  William  Fleming,  rector  ;  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 


n.  ayciENT  co^^s^ITUTION. 

The  constitution  of  this  learned  hody  will 
appear,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  parts  into 
which  it  was  divided,  and  the  powers  and 
obligations  of  each. 

I.  Election  of  Office- Bearers^  4>c~The 
whole  incorporated  members,  students,  as 
well  as  doctors  and  masters,  were  divided 
into  four  parts,  called  the  Qtiatttor  Xationee, 
according  to  the  place  of  their  nativity.  The 
whole  realm  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  Isles,  was 
distinguished  into  four  districts,  under  the 
names  of  Clydesdalt^  Teviotdale^  Alban^^ 
and  Rothesay.  A  meeting  of  Uie  whole 
University  was  annually  cidled,  on  the  day 
next  ^er  St  Crb|i^'«  da^j^^^jij^ting 
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was  aDed  the  Congreffatio  UrUversiiaHs  f 
and,  being  drnded  into  the  four  Nations, 
each  nation,  by  itself,  chose  a  Procurator 
and  an  Intrant ;  and  the  intrants,  meeting 
bj  theraselTes,  made  ehoioe  of  a  Rector 
and  a  Deputatua  of  each  nation,  who  were 
aasistante  and  Assessors  to  the  Rector.* 

Fflmdionf — The  SeOcr  and  Depulati 
had  seTeral  functions. 

1st,  They  were  judges  in  all  ciTil  and 
(ajminal  causes,  wherein  any  member  of 
<he  University  was  a  party.  Every  mem- 
who  either  sued  or  answered  before  any 
other  court,  was  guilty  of  perjury,  and  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  expulsion,  llie  eccle- 
siastics in  the  University,  to  whatever  dio- 
esse  they  belonged,  could  not  be  called  be- 
fore their  rural  deans* 

2dly,  All  members  were  incorporated  by 
the  rector  and  depuiati^  after  taking  an 
<oath  to  obey  the  rector  and  his  successors, 
to  observe  the  statutes,  and  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  and  not  to 
reveal  its  secrets  to  its  prejudice,  to  what- 
•ever  station  they  should  arive. 

3dly,  The  rector  and  deputati  were  the 
«ounal  of  the  University ;  who  deliberated 
upon,  and  digested  all  matters  to  be  brought 
before  the  congregation  of  doctors  and  mas- 
ters. And  the  determinations  of  the  doctors 
and  masters,  in  such  cases,  were  accounted, 
in  respect  of  authority,  next  to  the  statutes. 
"Sometimes  the  eongreffoiio  univerg'taHs  was 
called  occasionally  for  weighty  matters; 
such  as  the  making  or  repealing  of  statutes, 
or  for  an  embassy  to  the  higher  powers,  in 
name  of  the  University.  In  such  cases, 
each  nation  chose  three  or  four  deputaiiy 
who  were  joined  with  the  rector  and  his 
■d/putaii,  to  transact  the  business  committed 
to  them. 

Two  other  office-bearers  were  chosen 
annually,  on  the  morrow  after  St  Crispin^s 
day  ;  a  Bunariut,  who  kept  the  university 
purse,  and  accounted  for  what  he  received 
and  expended ;  and  a  Promoi^j  whose  office 
was  to  see  that  the  statutes  were  observed, 
and  to  bring  delinquents  before  the  Rector*s 
eourt,  which  had  power  to  enforce  the  sta- 
tutes, or  to  dispense  with  them  in  cases 
that  were  not  declared  to  be  indispensible. 

II.  FacuUie»—k  second  division  of  the 
University  was  into  its  different  FaeuHiet. 
The  Pope's  Bull  mentions  four  by  name — to 
wit,  Theohpjfy  Otnan  Law,  Civil  Law,  and 
the  ArU.  All  others  are  comprehended 
in  a  general  clause,  et  in  quavU  alia  licita 
/AmlCa/c— .-In  the  dark  ages,  the  profes- 
sions of  theology,  canon,  and  civil  law,  were 
called  the  three  learned  professions;  as 
being  the  only  professions  in  which  learning 
was  expected  or  thought  necessary.  They 
fitted  men  for  the  most  honourable  and  lu- 


*  Sm  abore,  note,  7S1.  Iv— H. 


erative  employments ;  for  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  the  church ;  for  the  councils  of  kings  ; 
for  the  offices  of  judges  at  home ;  and  of 
ambassadors  to  forugn  courts.  To  train 
men  to  eminence  in  these  professions,  was 
the  first  intention  of  universities.  The 
Arts,  under  which  was  comprehended  logic, 
physios,  and  morals,  were  considered  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  learned  pro* 
fessions,  and,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of 
study  in  every  university. 

Their  Plan. — ^The  pUn  upon  which  uni« 
versities  were  incorporated  by  the  Popes^ 
was  very  like  to  that  of  incorporated  towns 
and  boroughs,  and  perhaps  was  borrowed 
from  it.  The  universitv  corresponds  to  the 
whole  incorporation  of  the  borough ;  the 
different  &culties  to  the  different  companies 
of  the  trades  or  crafts  into  which  the 
borough  is  divided.  A  company  is  a  smaller 
incorporation,  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
borough  s  has  the  power  of  choosing  its  own 
head,  or  deacon;  and  an  authority  over 
those  who  are  in  the  course  of  being  trained 
to  the  same  craft.  The  companies  in  the 
incorporated  towns  were  anciently  called 
collegia,  or  colleges ;  and  the  whole  incor- 
poration, compr&ending  allthecompaniesi, 
was  called  the  universitas  of  that  town. 
These  names  were,  by  analogy,  applied  to 
corporations  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
at  last  appropriated  to  them.  The  word 
used  in  Pope  Nicolas*  Bull  is  not  univerHm 
to*  but  attuUum  general?  ;  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Bononia  he  calls  Studium  Banon* 
iense :  but,  in  the  charter  of  King  James 
II.  in  1463,  we  hMYe—Alma  universiUu 
Gla^gueneie,  filia  noetra  dilecia,* 

Government. — The  government  of  a  fa- 
culty was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Each  faculty  had  its  own  statutes^ 
determining  tlie  time  of  study,  and  the  ex- 
ercises and  examinations  requisite  for  at- 
taining degrees  in  that  faculty.  Each 
chose  annmUly  its  own  dean,  its  own  bur» 
eariust  and  sometimes  four  deputati  as  a 
council  to  the  dean.  We  know  very  little 
of  the  three  higher  faculties  in  this  Uni- 
versity, as  there  is  no  record  extant,  either 
of  their  statutes  or  of  their  transactions 
There  are  only  two  memorandums  reUting 
to  them  in  the  University  record.  In  the 
first,  we  are  told,  that,  on  the  29th  of  July 
1460,  the  venerable  David  Cadsow,  then 
rector  of  the  University,  began,  in  the 
chapter  house  of  the  predicant  friars,  the 
clergy  and  masters  being  there  convened, 
to  read  the  rubrie  in  the  canon  law,  de  v'ia 
et  honestate  clerieorum  ;  and  that  he  con- 


»  Unbfertftoi,  m  orlginallf  Uisd,  It  timply  a  woid 
for  an  locorporatcd  generalUj.  It  has  nowing  to  Co 
wtth  anj  complement  of  fttudtaa.  CaBegtum  it  am. 
biguouc  in  Ita  acalcmica)  cmulojmnit;  MnDetiincs 
being  afiplied  to  denote  the  public  ■ub.incorporatton 

'"     '      '" '  """  ^ tion  "^ 

It: 


oTa'dicuitTi  •omeUmca  a  private  Incorporation  flf 
certain  IndiTldualf  of  the  uniTcnity^  I"  "  *  ■  '- 
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tinned  according  to  the  pleunre  of  the 
hearers :  and  that,  on  the  same  day,  and  in 
the  same  place,  William  de  Levenax  began 
a  title  in  the  civil  law.  But  we  are  not 
told  how  long  it  pleased  the  hearers  that 
these  lectures  should  be  continued.— In 
another  memorandum  we  are  told,  that,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  in  the  year  1621,  Robert 
Lile,  bachelor  in  theology,  and  prior  of  the 
convent  of  predicant  friars  m  Glasgow, 
began,  proforma^  to  read  a  lecture  on  the 
fourth  book  of  the  sentences,  in  the  monas- 
tery; in  presence  of  the  rector,  dean  of 
faculty,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters  ;  John 
Ade,  professor  of  theology,  and  provincial  of 
the  order  in  Scotland,  presiding  at  the  time. 

III.  Degrees. — A  third  division  was  ac- 
cording to  the  academical  degree  of  every 
member.  The  highest  degree  in  theology, 
canon,  and  civil  law,  was  that  of  Doctor ; 
and  in  the  arts,  that  of  Master,  In  some 
universities,  Masters  o/ArtsKrecaWedDoC' 
tors  of  Fhilosophy  ;  but  in  most  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Master,  from 
those  who  have  the  highest  degree  in  any 
of  the  higher  faculties.*  A  master,  however, 
might  be  chosen  to  be  rector,  or  a  deputa^ 
iitSy  as  well  as  doctor.  In  all  the  faculties, 
there  were  two  degrees  by  which  a  man 
rose  to  the  highest :  these  were  Bachelor 
and  Licentiatc-f  The  degree  of  Licentiate, 
as  well  as  that  of  Doctor  or  Master,  was 
conferred  only  by  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor.  The  requisites  to  all  the  de- 
crees was  a  certain  time  of  study,  and  the 
having  heard  certain  books  prelected  upon, 
and  certain  exercises  and  examinations :  in 
Bachelors  of  the  Arts  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
in  Masters  twenty.  It  was  forbidden,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  to  give  any  man  the  title  of 
Master,  by  word  or  writing,  who  had  not 
attained  that  degree ;  and  the  penalty  was 
still  more  heavy  if  any  man  took  it  to  him- 
self before  he  had  lawfully  obtained  it. 
Academical  degrees  were  considered  as  of 
divine  institution,  (probably  because  insti- 
i^uted  by  Popes,  who  were  thought  to  be 
mspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  con- 
ferred them  authoritate  divina,  et  in  nomine 
Patris,  Fiiii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 

IV.  Tcaching.^The  last  division  we 
shall  mention,  is  into  teachers,  and  those 
who  were  taught.  On  this  part  of  the 
constitution,  the  records  that  are  extant 
leave  us  much  in  the  dark.  We  know 
that  four  faculties  were  established;   be- 

*  Ori«(nally  Haglrtcr,  Doctor,  and  Proferaor  were 
conTertible  tenni.~H. 

.J  !!!•  ^'<;«»«  WM  orlglnany  properly  granted  by 
the  Chancellor,  and  utually  preceded  llie  highest 
.uegrce,  or  admtaaion  to  a  Facultv.  by  a  year,  l^it 
i&inctton  oftbe  Cbancellor.who,  In  the  older  unlver. 
i4tiet  waa  alvaya  the  Ecclealittical  Ordinary  or  hia 
mandatory— waa  the  continuance  of  a  right  exercised 
yrtorto  the  ori|ln  oTunkYcniUcf,  In  ttaedeTenth  and 


cause,  in  the  oath  taken  by  masters  of 
arts,  they  swore  to  promote  peace  among 
the  four  faculties,  especially  with  the  faculty 
of  theology.  A  school  of  canon  law  is 
mentioned  as  being  in  disrepair,  and  to  be 
repaired  out  of  the  university  purse ;  and 
it  appears  that  degrees  were  conferred  both 
in  that  faculty  and  in  theolo^.  Andreas 
de  Grarlies,  Doctor  in  Medieinu,  was  incor*^ 
porated  in  1469;  but  his  name  is  never 
mentioned  again,  nor  anything  else  that 
rehites  to  medicine.  It  b  probable,  there* 
fore  that  there  was  no  faculty  of  medicine, 
nor  any  teaching  in  that  science.  Of  the 
teaching  in  the  faculty  of  arts  we  have  more 
full  information,  from  two  manuscripts  in 
parchment; — one  of  which  contains  the 
statutes  of  that  faculty,  and  its  conclusions ; 
and  the  other  the  minutes  of  its  meetings, 
and  transactions,  from  1451  to  1509,  and 
from  1535  to  1555.  These  manuscripts 
were  transcribed  by  order  of  the  University 
in  1769. 

Pcedagogium. — Some  years  after  the  Uni- 
versity was  founded,  many  of  the  students 
were  young  men,  to  whom  tuition,  as  well 
as  teaching,  was  necessary ;  and,  therefore, 
j>rovision  was  made  that  they  should  live 
and  eat  in  one  house,  which  was  called 
PtB  layogium,  or  the  College  of  Arts ;  where 
they  were  taught  and  governed  by  certain 
masters,  who  were  called  Regenten  in  jirtim 
bus.*  This  college  was  at  first  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rotten-row,  and  probably  was  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter;  but  afterwards  a  tenement  was 
bequeathed  by  Lord  Hamilton,  for  the  pol- 
lege  of  Arts,  where  the  college  now  stands. 

Regents, — At  first  there  were  tliree  re- 
gents in  the  arts ;  to  wit,  Alexander  Ged- 
aes,  a  Cistertian  monk;  Duncan  Bunch; 
and  William  Arthurlie.  Afterwards,  we 
find  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  but  one. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  most  laborious 
and  least  coveted  office  in  the  University. 
Besides  teaching  and  presiding  in  disputa- 
tions omni  die  Itgibili,  they  lived  within  the 
College,  eat  at  a  common  table  with  the 
students  of  arts,  visited  the  rooms  of  the 
students  before  nine  at  night,  when  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  at  five  in  the  mornings 
and  assisted  in  all  examinations  for  degrees 
in  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  every  session,, 
they  proposed  to  the  faculty  the  books  they 
intended  to  prelect  upon,  and  had  tlieir 

*  A  Rtffens  in  Artffnwwu  not  a  title  approprl. 
ated  to  a  teacher  in  the  padagogium  or  collrge.  Thli 
waa  onlpr  a  house  into  which  certain  members  of  the 
university  were  admitted,  and  where  they  were 
maintained  :  and  among  these  certain  graduates,  un- 
der the  condition  of  there  teaching  in  thrir  faculty. 
Bifferet  or  reaere  tckoUu,  meant  simply  and  in  gen. 
eral,  to  teach  |  and  MagisUr  Btgenst  or  Doctor  Re^ 
gens,  denoted  a  graduate  who  actually  exercised  hIa 
duty  or  his  prWlTege  of  lecturing,  ftc.  There  were, 
at  least  there  might  have  been,  many  other  graduates 
«•  regenUng."  besideB  iboie  who  had.aopointmenU  ia 
the  iMMlasof iina—nigitized  by  VjOOvTc 
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penninion.  There  was  no' salary  for  this 
office  for  many  years ;  and  the  fees  paid  by 
the  hearers  were  Tery  small.  Twice  we 
find  a  regent  presented  by  the  chancellor, 
and  one  of  these  he  turned  off  for  insuffi- 
ciency in  two  or  three  years-  Once,  the 
faculty  turned  one  out  for  insufficiency,  and 
put  two  in  his  place,  with  power  to  choose 
%  third,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  if 
they  found  it  proper.  All  that  bad  this 
«ffice,  excepting  two,  continued  in  it  but  a 
few  years ;  and  very  often  one  who  was  not 
«  member  of  the  faculty  was  called  to  this 
office,  and  made  a  regent  immediately  upon 
being  incorporated.  From  these  particu- 
lars, it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  com- 
petition either  for  this  office  or  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  it ;  but  rather  some  difficulty  to 
find  persons  qualified  who  were  willing  to 
take  it. 

Books, — The  books  which  students  were 
•bliged  to  hear  read,  before  taking  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor,  were  prescribed  by  sta- 
tute. They  were,  **  Perphirie*s  Introduc- 
tion to  certain  books  of  Aristotle,**  and 
^^  Petrus  Hispanus  "  The  fee  to  be  paid 
for  hearing  each  was  also  fixed.*    When 


*  This  fee  wm  called  the  PaHtu-  It  waa  exigible 
by  all  unularied  gr-duates  for  their  prelect>ona.  But 
when  the  custom  of  giving  salaries  to  certain  gradu. 
ates,  L  e.  of  endowing  certain  chairs,  was  introduced, 
no  fie  eouU  be  iQfaUp  demanded/  the  endowment 
was  in  lieu  of  the  pastus,  a  boon  to  the  public  and 
the  poor;  and  it  was  only  after  these  salaried  itrndu- 
atct,  who  in  time  came  to  be  called  prc/eesort,  bad,  by 
their  gratuitous  icitruction,  rendered  the  lee',  les  of 
the  graduates  at  large  a  profitless  vocation— 1  say 
It  was  only  when  other  lectures  were  discontinued, 
eompetilion  thus  removed,  and  the  whole  instrur. 
tion,  and  often  even  the  whole  regulation,  of  the 
university  allowed  to  fall  into  their  hands,  that, 
by  slow  and  imperce|»tible  deicrees,  fees  were  again 
Introduced,  and  in  different  schools  and  coun. 
tries,  by  different  means,  sometimes  legally,  more 
frequently  illegally,  raised  to  the  footing  of  coropui- 
•onr  exactions.  'I  he  records  of  the  University  of 
Gla^ow  shew  the  progress  of  the  innovation  in  that 
institution.  In  the  earlier  ages,  and  when  the  sal- 
ariod  graduates— the  regents  of  the  pasdagogium— 
were  very  Inadequately  provided  for,  honoraria,  or 
voluntary  offerings,  by  the  richer  students,  were 
naturally  madei  fhese  gradually  became  customary ; 
were,  in  time,  looked  upon  as  a  due  i  and,  by  sanction 
of  the  itoderatorat  (not  Professors,}  a  graduated  scale 
was,  ftomtime  to  time,  fixed,  according  to  which  stu. 
dents  of  different  raniis  were  expected  to  contribute. 
The  poorer  scholars  were  always  declared  IVee,  and 
those  educated  for  the  church  Uing  generally  of  that 
description,  no  custom  of  honoraries  was  ever  Intro- 
duced  into  the  thetUogical  cla^sa*.  The  city  of  Glas. 
gow  had  been  a  considerable  •  enefactor  of  the  col. 
lege }  and  the  corporation,  till  a  late  period,  took 
care  that  its  citiiens  should  enjoy  their  original  priv. 
Uege  of  gratuitous  imttruction,  or,  at  least,  pay  only 
such  fees  as  they  themselves  deemed  rcvisonablei  for, 
at  every  new  regulation  touciiing  •*  sduMoffet"  or 
" konorariei,*' It  is  stated,  either  that  the  ch  Idren 
of  the  citiscns  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, or  that  they  khall  be  liable  in  paymei.t  only  **  in 
such  proportions  and  rates  as  the  lowti  Co  ncil  and 
Uoderators,  after  conference,  shuU  ^gree  upon.**  At 
length,  since  tlie  commencement  of  the  present 
ccntury,theProfeAaors  seem  to  have  taken  upon  them, 
•elvrs,  to  doul-le  and  treble  the  prtrvious  rate  of  fees 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Modcra  ors,  far  less  the 
consent  of  the  city.  '1  lie  i  oinmissioat-rs  of  Inquiry 
Into  the  state  of  the  Universities  of  iicotland  aniin. 
advert  severely  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  high 


they  had  these,  and  the  other  requisitfliy 
tliey  were  presented  by  their  regent  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Faculty,  which,  by  statute, 
was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  the  day 
after  AH'Sainh. 

Examinations. — When  they  were  found 
to  have  all  the  regntsita,  or  wanted  only 
such  AS  tlie  faculty  saw  cause  to  dispense 
with,  four  examinators,  called  temptaLores^ 
were  elected,  to  examine  them,  within  tea 
days.  Of  the  four  temptatores,  two  were 
regents,  (when  there  were  two,)  and  the 
other  two  non-regents.  The  examinators^ 
after  examination,  wrote,  signed,  and  sealed 
their  report ;  which  contained  not  only  the 
name  of  those  whom  they  found  worthy, 
but  their  order,  according  to  their  merit ; 
and,  in  this  order,  the  dean  conferred  the 
degree  of  Bothvlur  of  Afis»  The  examin- 
ators, when  they  were  chosen,  took  an  oath 
to  make  a  faithful  report,  and  not  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  examination.  The  can- 
didates were  also  sworn  not  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  examination;  nor  to  shew 
any  resentment,  by  word  or  deed,  against 
any  fellow-candidate,  by  whom  they  had 
been  refuted  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  examination  for  the  degrees  of 
Licentiate  and  of  Master  was  carried  on  in 
the  same  way. 

OUigatUm, — In  the  oath  taken  by  one 
who  took  the  degree  of  Master,  he  came 
under  an  obligation  de  lectura  ad  biennium  ; 
but  this,  which  implied  not  only  his  conti- 
nuing his  studies  in  the  College  for  two 
years,  but  his  giving  lectures  during  that 
time,  was  very  often  dispensed  with  upoB 
paying  a  fine.* 


amount  of  fees  thus  exacted  ;  whereby,  in  the  rac. 
uity  of  arts,  the  poor  student  is  obliged  to  pay  as 
high  (and  in  one  claas  even  higher)  to  tlie  well 
endowed  profesiors  of  a  provincial  university,  as  he 
does  to  those  of  the  metropolitan  university,  wh« 
enjoy  no  salaries  worth  taking  into  account  But, 
while  commenting  on  the  impropriety  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  singular  that  the  Commissioners  have 
not  adverted  lo  its  palpable  illegality.  If  the  dty  of 
Glasgow  should  vindicate  its  right  of  control,  thia 
might  be  exerted  not  merely  as  a  salutary  check  on 
the  irregular  imposition  of  ftees,  but  indirectly  be 
employed  as  a  mean  of  raising  the  character  of  the 
univerrity  itself,  by  extorting  a  reform  in  the  present 
mode  of  its  academical  patronage^that  by  self.elcc- 
tion.    See  above,  p.  43,  a,  note  *.— H. 

*  This  sUtement  it  quite  correct  This  interval 
was  the  period  of  what,  in  the  older  universities,  was 
called  the  neeetsarp  rfoenei/.  I  see  that  this  matter  la 
mistaken  in  the  able  Report  relative  to  the  Univers. 
Ity  of  (Jlasgow,  by  the  Commlwioners  on  the  Uni. 
versities  and  C<>lli-ges  of  .Scotland.  The  phrase  is 
there  supposed  to  mean,  only  a  continuation  oftUtdjf 
in  the  Faculty  for  two  yean  subsequent  to  the  de- 
gree  of  A.M.  In  the  English  universities  the  d>t. 
pensation  is  still  in  use;  and,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  then  actually  teaching.  Masters,  during  thif 
interval,  have  certain  privileges  in  the  univeisity 
which  they  may  not  afterwards  enjoy,  i  he  practir* 
wa«  orixinally  universul.  In  the  first  place,  it  wae 
necessary  to  eii-ure  instruction  in  the  depaitment  of 
the  facuftT ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  our  an  ektore 
knew,  it  seem.,  better  than  we  the  value  of  intellrct- 
ualexercite,  and,  in  particular,  th^t  lhP,9>J>*t  ef. 
fecttve  means  oflearning  ia  tu  teach.  ^^  l^^ 
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"Leclures — The  statutes  of  this  faculty 
suppose  that  every  master  is  to  give  pre- 
lections ;  for  they  enjoin,  that,  on  the  day 
in  which  the  dean  is  chosen,  the  masters, 
according  to  their  seniority,  shall  name  the 
book  upon  which  they  are  to  prelect ;  and 
that,  if  two  masters  choose  the  same  book, 
the  senior  be  preferred,  unless  there  be  so 
many  hearers  that  both  may  prelect  on  the 
fiame  book,  at  the  same  time,  in  different 
schools.  But,  in  the  minutes  of  faculty, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  lectures 
being  proposed  or  given  by  any  master  but 
the  magistri  regenUs,* 

The  manner  of  teaching  and  of  hearing 
is,  by  the  statutes,  ordained  to  be  the  same 
as  in  Bononia  and  in  Pisa.  In  many  other 
things,  the  practice  of  some  one  of  the  fo- 
leign  universities  is  made  the  rule ;  but 
those  of  England  are  never  mentioned. 

Discipline. — Corporeal  punishment  was 
flometimes  inflicted  upon  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts.  For  some  faults,  the  sta- 
tutes order  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
cdligis  laxatis. 

Proper ig, — It  may  appear  strange  tliat 
this  University  was  founded  without  any 
property  in  lands,  houses,  or  rents.  It 
came  into  the  world  as  naked  as  every  in- 
dividual does.  The  congregatio  universita- 
Us  was  always  held  at  the  cathedral.  Some- 
times the  doctors  and  masters  met  at  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Predicators, 
ss  they  were  called.  All  the  lectures  we 
find  mentioned  in  theology,  canon  or  civil 
law,  were  read  there.  There  was  an  uni- 
Yersity  purse,  into  which  some  perquisites, 
paid  at  incorporation,  and  at  examinations, 
and  promotions  to  degrees,  were  put.  From 
this  purse,  caps  of  ceremony  were  furnished, 
alter  some  years :  but,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  silver  rod  or  mace,  to  be  carried  before 
the  rector  at  certain  solemnities,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  tax  all  the  incorporated 
members;  ana,  on  that  occasion,  we  are 
told  that  David  Cadzow,  who  was  then 
rector,  gave  twenty  nobles. 
t.  Two  or  three  chapUinries  were  be- 
queathed, under  the  patronage  of  the  uni- 
versity, by  some  of  its  first  members.  The 
duty  of  the  chaplain  was  to  perform  certain 
8,  at  such  an  altar,  for  the  souls  of  the 


As  it  WM  proverMslly  Mid— 
DUcere  si  quarU^  doceas :  tie  fpw  doceris  ; 
Nam  studio  tali  nbi  prqfleit  atmu  sodatL 
thoae  gndiMtes  who  not  mervqr  perrorrocd  their 
SitUgation  during  the  years  of  nccwMury  regency, 
hut  exerciwd  their  privilege  of  teaching  when  that 
period  was  at  an  end,  were  called  TOiuntary  regetits, 
(legentes  ad  placitum.)— .H. 
*  In  regard  to  the  term  MagisM  rtgenteSt  see  above 

t7^4,  b,  *.  This  practice  et  arranging  the  books  to 
prelected  on  in  ordinary  (ordinarte)  by  ttie  regent 
masters*  was  general  in  the  Vnropeao  wiiools.  We 
have  some  curious  lists  of  the  booiw»  and  of  the  var. 
lous  rates  of  pastus  at  which  the  lectures  on  them 
were  stinted,  in  the  histories  of  the  ualvcrHitles  of 
Vienna  and  IngiMadl.— tf. 


founder  and  his  friends ;  for  which  he  had 
a  small  annuity.  These  chaplainries  were 
commonly  given  to  some  of  the  regekits  of 
the  college  of  arts ;  perhaps  because  they 
were  the  poorest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in 
the  university.  This  patronage  and  this 
purse,  as  far  as  appears,  were  all  the  pro- 
perty which  the  university  ever  possessed. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  faculties  of 
theology,  canon  or  civil  law,  ever  had  any 
property.  The  individoals  had  rich  livings 
through  all  parts  of  the  nation — abbacies^ 
priories,  prebends,  rectories,  and  vicarages  x 
but  the  community  had  nothing.  "  Its  privi* 
leges  were  the  inducement  to  bring  rich 
ecclesiastics  into  a  society,  in  which  they 
lived  at  ease,  free  of  all  taxes,  and  subject 
to  no  authority  but  that  of  their  own  rector. 

The  College  of  Arts,  however,  being  per* 
haps  thought  the  most  useful  part  m  the 
whole,  and  entitled  to  public  favour,  as  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  youth,  ■oon 
came  to  have  some  property.  In  the  year 
1459,  James  Lord  Hamilton  bequeathed 
to  Mr  Duncan  Bunch,  principal  regent  of 
the  College  of  Arts,  and  his  successors, 
regents,  for  the  use  of  the  said  College — a 
tenement,  with  the  pertinents,  lying  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Predicatorst  together  with  four  acres  of  land 
in  the  Dow  hill*  From  this  time  we  find 
the  purse  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  which  ap- 
pears, to  have  been  heavier  than  that  of  the 
University,  employed  in  repairing  and  add* 
iug  to  the  buildings  of  the  College ;  furnish- 
ing rooms  for  the  regents  and  students  i 
and  things  necessary  for  the  kitchen,  and  % 
common  table. 

In  the  year  1466,  another  tenement,  ad- 
joining to  the  College,  was  bequeathed  hy 
Mr  Thomas  Arthurlie.  By  this  time, 
many  of  the  students  of  arts  were  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  whose  good  education  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  public.  They 
were  distinguished,  according  to  their  rank, 
into  sons  of  noblemen,  of  gentlemen,  and  of 
those  of  meaner  rank ;  and,  in  the  expense 
of  their  education,  were  taxed  accordingly. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  the 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
before  the  Reformation.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that,  when  the  zeal  in  favour  of  a 
new  institution  began  to  cool,  the  three 
higher  faculties  gradually  declined  into  in- 
activity. 

Defects. — From  the  year  1490,'we  find 
frequent  complaints,  of  masters  not  attend- 
ing university  meetings  ;  of  statutes  haviiig 
fallen  into  disuse ;  of  bachelors  and  liccnti* 

«  In  this  deed,  the  regents  and  students  are  rB> 
quired,  every  day  after  dinner  and  after  supper,  to 
stand  up  and  pray  for  the  *ouls  of  Jaiuee  lx>rd  Ham- 
ilton, founder  of  the  college ;  of  Euphemia  his  spouse. 
Counters  of  Douglass ;  of  hlsancedors  and  successors ; 


and  of  all  from  whom^be  has  received  anvbep«4UJbr 


Which  he  has  BOt  made  a  proper  rctum. 
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stes  not  proiAediiig  in  their  degrees ;  of  the 
jurissdietion  of  the  University  not  bdng  re- 
spected. Sometimes,  ftt  the  election  of  a 
leotor,  not  one  of  the  nation:  of  Aibany  was 
present ;  and  onee,  none  either  of  Albany 
or  of  TevioUhUe,  There  seems  only  to  have 
bean  one  dean  in  the  University  for  some 
time  before  the  Befonnatioa,  to  wit,  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  the  other  iiaealties  had  no 
meetings.  In  the  later  minutes  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  he  is  called  DecanuM  Facuiiatisy 
without  addition ;  wheress,  more  early,  he 
IB  always  DecanuM  Faeuliatu  Artium,*  This 
style,  of  Dean  <tf  FoeuUif  of  the  Unioerntp, 
which  we  see  was  a  eonsiderahle  time  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  continues  to  be  used 
to  this  day ;  there  bedng  only  one  dean  of 
foculty  in  that  University,  who  is  considered 
not  as  the  head  of  one  particular  fSftcnlty, 
but  in  the  light  of  an  university  officer,  as 
the  rector  is* 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  obvious 
defects  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
University.  The  first,  that  no  sahuies  were 
providsd  for  regular  lectures  in  the  high 
ncultiea.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that 
the  laborious  work  of  teaching  should  be 
performed  by  those  who  could  not  live  by  it ; 
and  who  could  not,  by  their  industry  and 
eminence  in  their  profession,  rise  to  romc 
degree  of  respect  proportioned  to  what  their 
talents  and  Learning  might  have  raised  them 
in  another  line  of  life.  The  second  defect — 
That  there  was  not  sufficient  power  over 
the  University  to  remedy  disorders,  when 
these  became  general,  and  infected  the 
whole  body.  The  chancellor  had,  by  his 
sath  already  mentioned,  divested  himself 
of  the  power  which  the  Pope^s  Bull  gave 
him ;  and  neither  royal  nor  parliamentary 
visitations,  so  frequent  afterwards,  were 
then  introduced. -f* 


*  This  oonjecturt  is  conAnned  by  a  nnUrial  In- 
fttminrDt  of  the  foundation  of  a  chaplamry,  by  Mr 
Thomas  Leiss,  while  he  was  on  a  sick-bed,  hut  toiind 
In  bis  mind. ,  Thlt  instrument  was  taken,  the  Bth 
day  of  Marrb,  in  the  year  15^,  before  respectable 
witnos-es.  five  of  whom  sifrned  it  with  the  notary. 
In  it  tlw  notanr  says»ClDiwHtMJ/  dommum  reciorem 
VnieerwitatU  GUugwntia  H  decanum  faeulUUit  ffut- 
dem,  tndubUatM  pcUronog.  From  this,  it  appears, 
that  only  one  dean  existed  at  that  time  in  the  Uni- 
vanity,  or  was  exiiccted  to  exist ;  and  we  know  that 
a  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  was  chosen  annually,  till 
the  year  t  ftU.    f  See  p.  7i»,  note.-  H.I 

t  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  declension  In  this 
University  before  the  Reformation,  the  annals  of 
literature  menton  very  few  of  iu  members  who 
niaae  any  considerable  figure  In  the  learned  world. 
One,  hotvever,  deserves  to  be  pientiont-d.  William 
Elphinston,  who  bad  been  a  canon  ot  tilangnw,  and 
bad  b>»rne  the  offices  both  of  rectorof  the  University, 
and  dean  of  the  fkculty  of  aru.  was  eminent  tn  the 
knowledge  both  of  the  canon  and  civil  law.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  Abenleen,  and  Chancelt-r  of  Scot, 
land ;  a-.d  was  empkqrcd  in  several  en  bnsslrs  to 
ioreign  courts.  He  founded  the  Univeniiy  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  in  the  year  14SMt ;  and,  either  from  the 
experience  of  what  ho  had  seen  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  or  fnm  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
AAtuie,  he  supplied*  in  bis  univentty,  both  the  defecU 


HI.    HISTORY  AFTBR  THE  RXFORMATIOX. 

The  reformation  in  religion,  established 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1560, 
brought  the  University  of  Qlascow  almost 
to  anuihUation.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
church  and  convents,  of  whom  its  doctors 
and  masters  were  composed,  were  no  more. 
The  Chancellor,  James  Beaton,  fled  to 
France,  and  carried  with  him  the  plate  of 
the  cathedral,  with  the  bulls,  charter,  and 
rights  both  of  the  see  and  of  the  University, 
which  he  deposited  partly  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Carthusians,  and  partly  in  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  (where  they  lately  were,) 
to  be  restored  when  Popery  should  be  re- 
established* It  ought  to  be  observed,  to 
the  honour  of  that  college,  that  they  have 
always  been  ready  to  give  extracts  from  the 
originals  deposited  with  them,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  curious  by  the  inspection  of 
them*  The  late  Principal  Gordon,  of  that 
college,  made  a  present  to  the  University 
of  OhMgow  of  a  copy  of  the  chartulary  of 
the  Chapter  of  Glasgow,  notorially  attested. 

All  that  was  now  to  be  seen  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  that  small  part,  called  the  Col~ 
l^ge  qf  ArUy  or  Padagogium  ;  *  the  least  in 
dignity,  though  perhaps  not  the  least  useful. 
This  small  part,  with  its  small  property— 
probably  mudi  impaired  by  tlie  confusion 
of  the  times,  and  the  loss  of  rights — re- 
mained as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  University, 
and  a  seed  of  a  reformed  University,  de- 
pendent for  its  subsistence  and  growth  on 
future  benefactions.  The  ridi  fabric  of  the 
Popish  hierarchy,  in  Scotland,  was  pulled 
down  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  by  a 
fierce  nation,  long  oppressed,  and  little 
accustomed  to  regular  government.  All 
who  had  power  or  interest  scrambled  for 

we  have  observed  in  that  of  Glasgow ;  fi>r  he  gave 
saLines  (not  illiberal  for  the  times)  to  those  who  were 
to  (each  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  niediciue» 
languages,  and  philosophy,  and  pensions  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  students;  and  hkewi.<e  appointed  a 
viNtnrial  pow  r,  reserving  to  himself,  as  chancellor, 
and  to  hts  successors  in  that  office,  a  dictatorial  power, 
to  be  ex  -rcised  occasionally  according  to  the  report  of 
the  vistiersL 

James  Beaton,  thelatt  Popish  Archbishop  of  (ilas. 
gow,  deserves  also  to  \  c  mentioned  wiUi  honour.  His 
Adehty  in  deptmiting  everything  he  carried  away, 
that  belonged  to  the  Archbuhn|tric  or  to  the  Univer- 
sity, in  the  Convent  of  tlie  Carthusians,  or  in  the 
Sco'ch  C  ollege  at  Paris,  was  never  questioned.  His 
political  ability  appears  by  his  having  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors,  at  the  court  of 
France,  (or  settling  (he  articles  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage  with  the  Ojuphin  ;  his  havlnR  been  again  ap- 
pointed her  ami  asuidor  at  that  court,  and  continuing 
m  that  office  from  the  time  of  the  Keforraation  till 
her  death :  an<l,  aAer  that  tragical  event,  his  being 
appointed  KmK  James's  ambaMador  at  tiie  same  court, 
and  holding  that  offlt-e  till  the  time  of  hi«  own  death 
in  I6(t3,  when  King  James  came  to  be  King  of 
England.  This  archbishop  left  sevrral  monuments  of 
his  learning  in  manuMTipt,  which  are  preserved  In 
(heScotc  I  College  at  Paris,  to  which  he  bequeathed 
the  greatttt  pnrt  of  hu  elTects  at  hU  death. 
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the  wreck.  The  crown,  the  nobilitjr,  and 
the  cities,  were  enriched  by  it;  wome  crumbs 
eame,  by  second  hand,  to  the  universities. 

Quef(n  Mary*8  Charier. — The  first  who 
had  compassion  on  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, in  its  depressed  state,  was  the  fam- 
ous and  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  In 
a  charter  granted  by  her,  and  to  which 
her  privy  seal  is  appended,  dated  the  13th 
of  July  1560,  there  is  the  following  narra- 
tive : — ''  Forasmuch  as,  within  the  citie  of 
Olasgow,  ane  colledge  and  universitie  was 
devysit  to  be  hade,  &c.,  of  the  wbilke  col- 
ledge ane  part  of  the  scoles  and  chalmers 
being  bigget,  the  rest  thairof,  alsweil  dwel- 
ling as  provision  for  the  poor  bursars  and 
maisters  to  teach,  ceasit,  swa  that  the  samyn 
appeared  rather  to  be  the  decay  of  ane  uni- 
versity, nor  onieways  to  be  reckonit  ane 
establisht  foundation.**  Therefore,  for  the 
zeal  she  bore  to  letters,  &&,  she  founds  five 
poor  children  bursars  within  the  said  col- 
lege, to  be  called,  in  all  times  to  come,  bur- 
gars  of  her  foundation  ;  and  for  their  «u«- 
ientation,  she  gives  to  the  Masters  of  the 
said  college  and  university  the  manse  and 
kirk  of  the  Friars  Predicators,  with  thirteen 
acres  of  sround  adjacent,  and  several  other 
rents  ana  annuities  therein  named,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  said  friars.* 

Sargh  Charter, — ^The  next  benefaction 
made  to  this  college  is  contained  in  a  char- 
ter, granted  by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Mynto, 
provost,  with  the  bailies,  cohncil,  and  com- 
munity of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year 
1572,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  the 
same  year.  They,  considering  that,  besides 
other  detriment  their  town  sustained,  their 
achools  and  colleges  were  utterly  ruined ; 
and  their  youth,  who  were  wont  to  be  trained 
to  probity  and  good  morals,  left  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  idleness  and  wantonness;  and, 
being  earnestly  desirous  to  remedy  so  great 
an  evil,  by  the  exhortation,  counsel,  and 
aid  of  the  most  respectable  Master  Andrew 
Hay,  Rector  of  the  church  of  Renfrew,  and 
Vice-Superintendent,  and  Rector  for  the 
time,  of  their  University  of  Glasgow — re- 
solved to  restore,  j'enew,  and  give  a  new 
foundation  to  the  Padagogium  Glasguense, 
quod  pro  sumptunm  inopia  pane  corruerat, 
et  in  guoy  pro  nimia  pauper tate^  discipliu. 
arum  sluf/ir  extincta  jaetbant.  For  this 
purpose,  they  annex  to  the  said  college, 
and  to  the  regents  and  students  after- 
named,  residing  within  it,  being  fifteen  per- 
sons in  ail,  **  for  their  honest  and  commo- 

*  The  name  of  frurrar.  or  lmr$ariu$,  wataneicntljr 
fiveii  to  the  treasurer  of  an  univeniitjr  or  of  a  college, 
who  kept  rhe  cntrmoM  pur  e  of  the  community.  U'e 
aeo  (hat,  in  Queen  Morv**  time,  (htsnMmehad  come 
to  tK>  given  to  p. or  atudents,  prohablv t>eca»«e  they 
were  pensioner*  on  Xhecomnwn  punc.  '  Her  gift  ig  the 
flr«w(h«vemot  with,  that  waBde>ttiio(lpnriiculariy 
tor  the  tiinport  of  a  certain  number  of  nuch  j-oor 
atudents.  wh  m  she  ai>poinU  to  Lo  called  burtart  of 
hcr/oundation. 


dious  soatentation,  all  and  sundry  the  landsy 
tenements,  houses,  biggings,  kirks,  chapds, 
yards,  orchards,  crofts,  annual-rents,  fruits, 
dutie^  profits  and  emoluments,  mails^ 
obit-silver,  and  anniversaries  whatsoever, 
which  pertained  to  whatsoever  chappds, 
altarages,  prebendaries,  founded  in  what- 
ever kirk  or  college  within  the  said  city ;  or 
of  the  places  of  all  the  friars  of  the  same 
city,  according  to  the  gift  made  to  them  bv 
the  Queen,  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  26th 
March  1566."  They  likewise  will  and  de- 
clare, that  the  said  College,  the  fifteen  per- 
sons before  mentioned,  and  all  others  who 
shall  he  students  in  the  same,  and  their  ser- 
vants, shall  be  exempted  ab  omni  Jurisdie- 
iions  ordinaria  ;  necnon  ab  cmnibus  cut- 
tumis,  et  exaotionibus  pedariis,  intra  ctotto- 
tem  nostram  impositis,  vel  imponendis.  It 
is  understood  to  be  in  consequence  of  this 
charter,  that  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow, 
or  a  deputation  from  them,  still  continue 
annually  to  inspect  the  accompts  of  the  old 
revenue  of  the  College  in  which  the  parti- 
culars of  this  donation  were  comprehended,* 
though  the  greatest  part  of  it,  which  con- 
sisted of  small  ground  annuals,  is  now 
lost. 

One  might  think,  that,  when  to  the  for- 
mer revenue  of  the  College  were  added 
these  donations  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the 
city  of  Gksgow,  it  must  have  been  com- 
pletely endowed  for  the  maintenance  of 
fifteen  persons ;  yet  it  was  soon  found  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  revenue,  and  to 
diminish  the  number  of  persons  to  be  main- 
tained by  it  For,  although  the  property  of 
the  Dominican  Friars  in  Glasgow  was  cer- 
tainly very  considerable  before  the  Reform- 
ation, yet  all  that  the  College  could  make 
effectual  of  that,  and  all  their  funds  taken 
together,  amounted  only,  by  their  rental,  to 
£300  Scotch  money,  t 

A  more  effectual  benefaction  was  made 
to  this  poor  society,  in  the  year  1577*  by 
King  James  Vl.,  in  his  minority,  wiUi  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 

•  Hence,  too,  the  privilege  of  the  citlsent  of  Olas. 
gow,  to  which  1  have  alluded  in  a  previous  note.— H. 

t  1  he  reason  why  donationa,  in  appearai  ce  iiberal, 
turned  out  to  h>  cinatl  acco-mt,  was*,  panly,  thxt  the 
Poi>ish  ecclesiastics,  arrular  and  regular,  though 
their  form  of  worship  was  totally  aboiif  hed  through 
the  whole  nation,  coniinued  to  enjoy  thsir  temponuk 
ties  for  life,  sut^ect  to  a  taxation  of  a  third  part  to 
the  Crown,  out  of  which  the  clergy  ot  the  reformed 
church  were  to  be  maintainrd ;  p  rtly.  that  thoae  liu 
cumbcnts.  during  iheir  life,  practised  many  arts  to 
alienate  their  reveiuies  to  laymen,  either  fton 
friendship  or  for  their  own  profli,  by  pretended  ftu. 
contracts,  perpetual  or  long  leasts,  and  many  other 
mexns,  which  their  i>rivate  interest,  their  regard 
to  relations,  or  their  hatred  of  the  new  religion,  aug. 
gented. 

Some  of  these  pretended  alienations,  marie  to  the 
hurt  of  the  college,  wcie  afierwardii  reduced  and 
annulled  by  tlie  courts  ol  law,  some  by  arbitration. 
Probably  mnny  rooie  mi^ht  hare  been  reduced  ;  but 
thai  very  oftin  the  sut<)cct  was  too  tmaU  to  liear  the 
expense  of  a  lawsuit,  or  the  man  in  possessiou  too 
poKcr/ul  to  be  sued  by  the  colieee: 
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Regent  of  the  kingdom.  That  was  the  ree- 
tory  and  vicarage  of  the  parish  of  Govan, 
of  which  the  incumhept  was  httely  dead, 
and  the  value  reckoned  about  twenty-four 
chalders.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
late  incumbent  had,  before  his  death,  given 
a  nineteen  years*  lease  of  the  temporality  to 
a  friend,  and  that  friend  had  transferred  his 
right  to  a  man* in  power.  By  this,  and 
some  other  incumbrances,  all  that  the  Col- 
lege could  draw  from  it,  for  about  twenty 
years,  was  only  300  merks  yearly. 


TV.   MODBRN  CONSTITUTION. 

New  RoyaX  CAar/#r.— .With  this  ^ft, 
King  James  gave  a  charter  of  foundation  to 
the  College,  which,  in  its  most  essential 
articles,  has  continued  in  force  to  this  day. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  nova  erectio  ;  all 
subsequent  chan^  being  superstructures 
upon  this  foundation.  The  charter  proceeds 
upon  this  narrative  ; — InteHigentei  quod 
annua  prqficua  et  reditue  coile,gii,  seu  Pttda- 
gogii  GlaspuentUf  tarn  exigua  sunt,  ut  hoc 
nn$tra  tetate  minime  tuffidentia  sint  ad 
tuitentaudum  prinetpahm^  magistroi  re^ 
gentes,  bursarios,  et  qfficiariot  necetsarioi  in 
quovU  eoliegio;  nee  ad  adminiculandum 
eustentationi  et  reparationi  ejuedem.  And 
aflterwards->i>um  animum  nostrum  adjecer^ 
imue  ad  eoUigendas  reliquiae  academiee 
Glaegueneis  ;  quam  pree  inopia  langueeeen^ 
tem^  ae  jam  pene  confectam  reperimue,"-^ 
The  persons  founded  by  this  charter  are 
twelve;  a  Principal,  three  Regents,  four 
Bursars,  an  (Eeottomue  or  Steward,  a  Cook, 
a  Porter,  and  a  Servant  to  the  Principal. 

Eetafdishtnent, — The  Principal  was  to 
teach  Theology  one  day,  and  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  the  next  alternately,  through  the 
week;  and  to  preach  in  the  church  of 
Ctovan  on  Sunday.  Of  the  Regents,  one  was 
to  teach  Greek  and  Rhetoric  ;  another. 
Dialectics,  Morals,  and  Politics,  with  the 
elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ;  and 
the  third,  who  was  also  Sub- Principal,  was  to 
teach  all  the  branches  of  Physiology  and 
Geography,  Chronology  and  Astrology. 
The  Principal  to  be  presented  by  the 
Crown ;  the  Regents  to  be  elected  by  the 
Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  the  Prin- 
cipal. The  Regents  were  not,  as  was  the 
custom  of  other  Scottish  universities,  to 
carry  on  their  students  through  the  three 
years*  course ;  but  to  keep  by  one  profes- 
sion ;  so  that  the  student  had  a  new  Regent 
every  year.  The  Bursars  were  to  be  main- 
tained for  three  years  and  a  half  witliin  the 
College;  that  being  the  time  required  in 
the  Scottish  universities  for  acquiring  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Tho  Steward 
was  to  collect  the  whole  revenues,  and  to 
provide  all  necessaries  for  the  College  table ; 


and  to  give  an  aeconnt,  every  day,  to  the 
Principal  and  Regents,  of  his  disburse- 
ments. The  Rector,  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
and  the  Minister  of  Glasgow,  are  author- 
ized to  visit  the  College  four  times  in  the 
year,  to  examine  and  authenticate  the  pub- 
lie  accounts,  and  to  see  that  all  things  be 
carried  on  according  to  the  intention  of  thia 
foundation,  and  to  correct  what  was  not. 

Privitegee  and  Ejeemptv^ne. — All  dona- 
tions formerly  made  to  the  College,  by  what- 
soever person  or  persons,  of  whatsoever 
rank,  are  ratified.  And  the  whole  revenue 
formerly  belonging  to,  or  now  eranted,  the 
King  declares  and  ordains,  for  liim  and  his 
successors,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  said 
College,  free  from  any  taxation  of  a  third 
part,  or  any  other  taxation  whatsoever; 
any  law,  custom,  act,  or  ordinance  of  Par- 
liament, notwithstanding.  Finally,  he  wills 
and  declares,  That  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  shall  enjoy  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  by  his  ancestors, 
by  him,  or  any  other  way,  granted  to  any 
university  in  his  kin^om,  as  freely,  peace- 
ably, and  quietly  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  them 
from  ancient  times  before  the  memory  of 
men.  This  charter  was  ratified  by  the 
King,  after  he  came  to  the  years  of  major- 
ity, and  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
the  year  168?. 

GoDemmenL^In  Glasgow,  the  whole 
property  and  revenue  pertaining  to  the 
University,  is  vested  in  the  college,  and  is 
administrated  by  a  meeting  of  the  Principal 
and  Professors,  commonly  called  the  College 
Meeting^  and  very  often,  though  perhaps 
with  1^  propriety,  the  Facultg  Meeting, 
The  record  of  this  meeting  is  visited  and 
authenticated  by  the  Rector,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  the  Minister  of  the  High 
Church  of  Ghisgow.  Other  business  of 
the  University,  besides  matters  of  revenue, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  students,  is 
mana^d  in  what  is  called  an  University' 
Meeting^  or  Senate  ;  in  which  the  Rector 
and  Dean  of  Faculty  sit,  along  w'.th  the 
Principal  and  Professors.  Indeed,  hcsides 
the  College,  all  that  remains  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  Chancellor,  Rector,  and  Dean. 
We  see  that  the  Nova  Erec  io  supposes 
their  existence ;  but  makes  no  chan;;e  with 
regard  to  their  powers,  except  in  giving  to 
the  two  last,  together  with  the  Minuter  of 
Glasgow,  a  visitorial  power  over  the  College, 
The  Rector  and  Dean  are  chosen  annually ; 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  University.* 
The  Rector  always  names  the  Principal  and 


*  llie  Desn^the  Dron  of  the  Furulty  of  A  rtt,  he 
Is  nor.  HewMortgtnalW,  niKi,  on  ihe  rotii^titi>tional 
priiiciple  of  the  Univcr>icy,  lie  i>ui.'lu  xoir,  lo  be 
eirctcd  bv  the  whole  tK^dy  of  ftnuiujim  ot  till-  Fa. 
culty  of  Arts,  (>or  they  coitttitiie  that  faculty  \\\\\ct\ 
\*  an  univernt]ft  not  a  coUrgc  mi  oriioraiioii.)  aiid  not 
by  the  I'rotetfort  only,  t.  r.,  the  coUrgiate  or  talaricd 
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Professors  to  be  his  Assessors ;  and,  with 
them,  occasionally  forms  a  court  of  law,  for 
judging  in  pecuniary  questions,  and  less 
atrocious  crimes,  wherein  any  member  of 
the  University  was  party.  The  University 
has  always  maintained  its  exemption  from 
all  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Magistrates,  but 
not  of  the  Sheriff  or  Court  of  Session. 

This  may  snffioe  for  a  general  view  of 
the  eonstiiution  of  the  nniversity,  since  the 
reformation  from  Popery.  As  to  the  state 
of  its  revenues  during  that  period,  it  has 
been  much  indebted  both  to  our  princes  and 
to  subjects.  Its  declension  before  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
its  progress  smce  that  iieriod.  From  the 
small  beginning  derived  from  the  bounty  of 
that  prince,  it  continued  to  prosper  to  the 
era  of  the  Restoration ;  having,  at  that 
time,  besides  a  Principal,  eight  Professors, 
a  Librarian,  with  a  tolerable  Library,  'the 
number  of  its  Bursars  increased,  and  an 
additional  number  of  other  Students  of  all 
ranks.  A  renewal  of  tbe  laforic  (which 
had  been  ruinous)  was  begun  and  carried 
on,  with  great  enlargement,  in  an  elegant 
manner  for  the  time ;  but  not  finished. 


V.  DONATIOMS. 

'  Soon  after  the  new  foundation,  in  the 
year  1581,  the  Archbishop  gave  to  the  Col- 
lege the  customs  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  by 
■which  it  was  enabled  to  found  a  fourth 
regent.  A  new  body  of  statutes  was  formed 
about  this  time,  which  are  extant.  By 
them  it  appears  that  the  Principal  and  four 
regents  were  put  to  very  hard  and  constant 
labour ;  and  the  students  kept  under  very 
strict  discipline.  Of  tlie  Regents,  the  first 
and  highest  was  Professor  of  Phvfliology, 
and  Sub- Principal ;  the  second  was  rrofcs- 
•or  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  the  third  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric ;  and  the  fourth  of  Greek. 
Their  salaries  rose  in  gradation ;  and ^  when 
any  of  the  higher  offices  became  vacant, 


Maiters,  who  are  only  tnemben  of  it  qita  Maeten ; 
for,  01)  principle,  no  one  is  eligtble  to  a  i^rolcMortbip 
who  is  not  a  graduate  in  ttic  relative  f<iLully.  In 
like  niatincT,  the  otticr  facultiei  ought  severally  to 
have  I  heir  own  De-ins  elected  in  the  same  way  by 
their  graduates  at  large ;  a  Dean  qf  Faculties  is  an 
academical  KoKcism.  Each  Faculty  also  ehoukl  con. 
fcr  its  pro{)er  degrees  apart  from  every  other;  and 
establish  its  own  bv.laws  and  t^tatutes.  The  college 
is  not  the  univerntif,  though  they  are  now  so  cud. 
Aisedly  mixed  up  together.  As  to  the  ri^ht  of 
the  graduates  at  large  to  constitute  the  university, 
and  to  ratify  lU  l.tws ;  this  was  recognised  in  Glas. 
gow,  so  late  as  the  year  17x7,  when,  as  I  remember 
noticing  in  the  academical  records,  which  I  had  oc 
casion  some  yc.irs  ago  lo  examine,  it  was  found  iieces- 
sary,  in  conformity  to  principle  and  practice,  (not  then 
forgotten,)  to  summon  a  Congre};ation  ot  C4raduatea, 
in  order  to  legalise  the  statutes  pro|HMed  by  the  Vulta. 
tion  of  that  date.  All  constitutional  principles  have, 
however,  In  this  as  In  our  other  British  universU 
Itles,  been  so  long  violated  with  impunity,  that  they 
ara  bow  coniGientiouily  ijtnored.— U. 


those  who  were  in  the  lower  were  eommonly 
advanced  a  step ;  and  the  new  chosen  R^ 
of  Greek  for  his 


gent  had  the  profei 
department.  * 

In  this  state,  the  College  eontinued  for  a 
long  time;  excepting  Unit,  in  the  vear 
1G2 1,  bv  a  meeting  of  the  visiters,  in  which 
the  Ardibishop  was  present,  the  principal 
was  freed  from  the  doty  of  preaching  in  the 
chorch  of  Grovan.  A  minister  was  appointed 
to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  pariah, 
to  whom  a  stipend  was  provided  out  of  the 
teinds  of  the  parish  ;  the  patronage  of  the 
church  being  reserved  to  the  University, 
and  the  minister  being  obliged  '^  to  read 
some  public  lecture  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  college,  as  shall  be  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  ofiKoers  of  the  University,  and  Hias-^ 
ters  of  the  College."  This  change  they 
were  enabled  to  make,  from  having,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  in  the  year  1616,  been 
vested  in  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  of  KiU 
bride  and  Renfrew;  burdened  with  the 
payment  of  stipends  to  the  ministers  of 
these  two  parishes,  which  are  modified  by 
the  act;  and  likewise  burdened  with  the 
life-rent  of  the  persons  who  were  at  that 
time  titulars  of  these  tithes.  In  the  year 
1637*  it  appears  that  a  Master  or  Professor^ 
Humanionun  Literarum,  commonly  called 
Professor  of  Humanity,  had  been  lbnnde<L* 

In  the  year  1641,  Charles  I.,  by  his  sig- 
nature, gave  to  the  College  the  temporality 
of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway ;  reserving  to- 
himself  the  power  of  burdening  it  with  the 
sum  of  £10Q  sterling,  to  any  person  he 
should  name.  This  gift  was  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  the  same  year.  The 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  be* 
coming  vacant  by  the  abolition  of  £pisco* 
pal  government  in  the  diurch,  James  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  was  chosen  chancellor, 
and  was  the  first  Uiyman  who  bore  that  of* 
fice.  After  him,  William  Earl  of  GleA- 
eairn  was  chosen,  in  the  year  1660. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  Maateie 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  wished  a  re^ 
storation  of  themonardiy,  under  proper  lim- 
itations, tlie  Principal,  Mr  Patrick  Gillespie^ 
was  a  zealous  re]>ublican ;  and,  by  the  in- 
terest he  had  with  Oliver,  obtained  greai 
favours  for  the  University.  The  Protector 
and  his  counsel  renewed  all  its  immunities 
and  privileges ;  adding  that  of  printing  bi- 
bles, and  all  sorts  of  books  belonging  to  the 
liberal  sciences,  and  licensed  by  the  Uni- 
versity.    He  confirmed  all  former  founda- 


*  In  tbe  yesr  I6S7,  a  meeting  of  tbe  Vlaiterv,  tbe 
Archbiabop  being  present,  appuiuted  Mr  Robert 
Mavne,  then  Professor  of  Logic,  to  be  ProfeMor  of 
Medicine,  and  to  give  lectures  in  that  science.  At 
the  same  time,  tbe  ProfesMur  of  OiedE  was  advanced 
to  the  profession  of  Logic;  the  Professor  of  Human. 


itv  to  the  profession  of 
or  Uumanitj  waa  cfai 
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tionfl,  moriificaiions,  and  donations  made 
in  its  favour,  particularly  that  of  the  biahop- 
lic  of  Grallowajr ;  to  which  he  added  the  va- 
cant stipends  of  the  parishes  which  had 
been  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway, lor  seven  years  to  come ;  and  also, 
in  perpetuity,  the  revenues  of  the  deanery 
and  sub-deanery  of  Glasgow.  This  last  gift, 
however,  wasaooompanied  with  several  Um- 
itations  and  restrietions^  by  which  the  Cd- 
Im  had  not  the  pmai  union  of  the  subjeets 
while  his  power  lasted ;  and,  his  acts  being 
rescinded  at  the  Bestoration,  it  fell,  of 
course,  and  had  no  efiect 

The  re-establishment  of  Bpisoopal  gov- 
ernment ill  the  church  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  gave  a  severe  check  to  the 
prosperity  of  tlra  Ubiversity ;  by  depriving 
it  at  once  of  the  best  part  of  its  revenue — 
to  wit,  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway. 
Before  arrangements  could  be  made^  suited 
to  this  impoverished  state,  a  great  debt  was 
contracted.  Of  the  eight  profenions  which 
bad  been  established,  three  were  sunk ;  and 
those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  a  very 
short  allowance.  The  College  now  consist- 
ed of  a  Principal,  a  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  four  Regents ;  a  very  scanty  revenue, 
sunk  in  debt ;  and  a  large  fabric  unfinished. 

A  visitation  of  the  universities  was  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament,  in  the  year  1604. 
The  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergy,  who 
Tinted  the  College  of  Glasgow,  after  a 
atrict  examination  of  their  revenue,  report — 
**  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  nine  hun.^ 
died  and  forty-one  pounds  Scotch,  yearly, 
will  be  necessar  to  he  speedily  provided  for 
onto  the  University,  or  otherways  it  must 
quickly  decay  and  mine***  Besides  this, 
they  found  it  had  a  great  load  of  debt ;  and 
that  many  professions  were  wanting  which 
it  ought  to  have,  but  cannot  for  the  pre- 
aent  possibly  have  for  want  of  revenue.  In 
this  report  the  visiters  were  unanimous. 

In  this  state  the  University  remsined  till 
after  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that,  in 
this  interval,  it  received  several  consider- 
able donations  and  mortifications;  but 
these  were  aU  appropriated,  by  the  donors, 
either  to  the  canying  on  of  the  building,  or 
to  the  foundation  of  bursars;  and  were 
fiuthfuUy  applied  to  these  purposes.  So 
that  it  must  have  required  great  economy 
in  the  professors,  as  well  as  great  lenity  in 
their  creditors,  to  preserve  them  from  bank- 
ruptcy, during  this  long  interval. 

In  the  year  1693,  each  of  the  Scottish 
universities  obtained  a  gift  of  ^300  a-year 
OBt  of  tlie  bishops*  rents  in  Scotknd.  The 
sum  payable  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
was  allocated  upon  the  income  of  the  arch- 


*  The  Tititen  of  the  oollefe  ol  Ola^gow  wete,  tb« 
ArebbUhopor  (ilttgow,  the  Bishop  of  Osiloway  :  of 
the  nohUltj,  Hnnnton»  MontroM,  Arnle,  Kilm 
JMKky  Csctafan;  beeidef  gcntkncD  sod  clergy. 


bishopric  of  Glasgow ;  and  soon  after,  stffl 
better  to  secure  the  payment,  the  College 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  whole  rent  of  the 
archbishopric  for  nineteen  years,  which 
lease  has  from  time  to  time  been  renewed 
by  the  Crown. 

The  University  began  now  to  raise  her 
head,  after  a  long  period  of  depression,  by 
debt  and  poverty,  and  by  the  diminution  of 
her  professors.  The  exertions  which  were 
made  about  this  time  were  encouraged  by 
the  great  number  of  her  students.  Princi- 
pal Stirling,  in  his  diary,  says,  that  in  the 
year  1702  the  students  of  Theology,  Greek, 
and  Philosophy,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  two.  The  great  demand 
for  ckrgymen,  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices, 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  government,  occasioned  the 
attendance  of  a  greater  number  of  students 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  than 
at  any  former  period. 

In  the  year  1706,  the  profession  of  Hu-> 
manity  was  revived ;  and  Mr  Andrew  Ross 
was  appointed  professor. 

In  tho  year  1708,  her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne  was  pleased  to  grant  the  Univers- 
ity £210  sterling  yearly,  payable  out  of 
the  Exchequer;  one  part  of  which  waa 
appropriated  for  sahtries  to  a  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Botany,  and  to  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  ;  and  an- 
other part  of  it  for  augmenting  the  salaries 
of  the  Principal  and  Professors,  according 
to  a  scheme  of  division  mentioned  in  the 
deed.  This  gift  has  been  renewed  by  all 
the  subsequent  sovereigns. 

The  gift  of  £300  per  annum,  by  King 
William,  was  for  some  time  directed  to  be 
applied  for  extinguishmg  the  college  debts, 
and  supporting  four  Bursars.  By  a  subse- 
quent deed  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year 
1713,  part  of  it  was  continued  for  the  said 
purposes ;  and  the  remainder  appropriated 
for  salaries  to  a  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and 
&  Professor  of  Medicine. 

His  Majesty  King  George  L  was  pleased 
to  grant,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  archbishop- 
rie,  a  new  gift  of  ^170  per  annum;  which 
was  appropriated  for  a  salary  to  a  Professor  of 
Elcelesiastical  History,  and  for  augmenting 
the  smaller  salaries  of  the  other  professors* 
By  these  royal  donations,  the  whole  of  the 
rent  paid  by  the  College,  for  the  lease  of 
the  archbifihopric,  is  exhausted ;  and  regu- 
lar aooompts  thereof  are  transmitted  to  the 
Exchequer. 

Since  that  time,  tliere  has  been  one  pro- 
fession added  to  this  University,  by  the 
bounty  of  King  George  II. 

Alexander  Mac&rlane,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica, 
had  erected  an  astronomical  observatory  in 
that  island  for  his  own  use.  At  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  liis  astronomical  apparatus  to 
the  College  of  Ohsgow,  sq  condition  that 
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tbey  bhould  bnild  an  obsenratory,  and  ap- 
point an  observer.  The  College  Tery  readily 
accepted  the  condition,  and  built  an  obaenr- 
atory ;  and,  in  the  year  1760,  hb  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  grant  a  presentation  to  Dr 
Alexander  Wilson,  to  be  Professor  of  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  and  Observer,  with  a  salary 
of  £50  yearly  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
enumerate  the  donations  made  by  subjects : 
of  books  or  prints  to  the  public  library,  or 
money  to  purchase  books— of  money  for 
prizes  to  the  more  desenring  students  in 
the  several  classes—of  money  for  carrying 
on  the  buildings — of  money,  or  land,  for  the 
foundation  of  bursars  in  philosophy,  in  the- 
ology, and  in  medicine.  The  names  of 
many  of  these  benefactors  are  now  little 
known  but  in  the  annals  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  they  will  always  be  pre- 
served. Some  may  be  mentioned,  whose 
attention  to  the  interest  of  this  society  does 
them  honour.  Among  these  are,  Anne 
Duchess  of  Hamilton;  Rabina,  Countess 
of  Forfar;  William  Earl  of  Dundonald; 
the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose ;  Dr  Robert  Leighton,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow ;  and  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. Of  commoners^Mr  Snell,  Dr  Wil- 
liams, Dr  Walton,  and  the  late  Dr  William 
Hunter,  are  distinguished  by  the  largeness 
of  their  donations. 


Vh   ntVSKNT  8TATI. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears 
that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Glasgow,  in  the  distribution  of 
sciences  and  modes  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  its  government  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  all  the  other  universities 
of  Europe.  The  alterations  which  it  has 
undergone,  in  later  times,  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  changes  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  literary  objects,  and  from 
other  varying  circumstances.  The  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  literature,  have  produced  numy 
additional  departments  of  science,  to  those 
which  were  originally  thought  worthy  of  a 
particuUr  teacher.  What  is  called  the 
eurriculumy  or  ordinaiy  course  of  public 
education,  comprehends  at  present  five 
branches — the  Latin  and  Greek  bungnages. 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy. These  branches  are  understood  to 
require  the  study  of  five  separate  sessions. 

During  their  attendance  upon  these 
courses  of  languages  and  philosophy,  and 
particularly  before  they  enter  the  class  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  the  students  are  expected 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics  and 
Algebra,  for  which  there  is  a  separate  Pro- 
fessor, and  which  is  understood  to  be  sub- 


servient to  natural  philosophy,  and  to  many 
of  the  practical  arts.  There  is  also  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Astronomy,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  make  observations,  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  great  branch  of  physics. 

After  the  course  of  general  education, 
above-mentioned,  a  provision  is  made  for 
what  are  called  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions—Divinity, Law,  and  Medicine.  For 
the  peculiar  education  of  Churchmen, 
there  are  four  Professors:  the  Principal, 
who  is  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  has,  besides,  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  University ;  and  the  respective  Pro- 
fessors of  Theology,  of  Oriental  Languages, 
and  of  Church  History.  This  last  is  also 
lecturer  in  Civil  History. 

In  Law  there  is  only  one  professor. 

There  are,  by  the  constitution,  no  more 
than  two  professors  allotted  to  the  faculty 
of  Medieine^to  wit,  &  professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  a 
professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany.  But 
the  University,  out  of  its  funds,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  private  donations,  has  made 
an  annual  provision  for  three  additional 
lecturers^in  Chemistry,  in  Materia  Medica, 
and  in  Midwifery. 

The  University  has  now  th^  prospect  of 
a  great  and  important  addition  being  soon 
made  to  the  faculty  of  Medicine.  The  late 
Rev.  Dr  Walton,  of  Upton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tour 
to  Scotland,  visited  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and,  approving  of  its  constitution  and 
mode  of  conducting  education,  gave  to  the 
University  £400  sterling ;  the  interest  of 
which,  at  his  death,  he  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  a  medical  student  during  the 
course  of  his  education.  About  five  years 
ago,  the  same  generous  benefactor  mortified 
the  additional  sum  of  £1000  sterling,  at  his 
death,  to  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a  lecturer  in  any  branch  of  me- 
dicine, or  of  science  connected  with  medi- 
cine, which  the  University  diould  judge 
most  expedient  or  necessary.  By  the  Doc- 
tor's death,  which  happened  aboutthree  yearn 
ago,  both  these  donations  now  take  effect. 

Miss  Christian  Brisbane,  sister  of  the 
Ute  Dr  Brisbane,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  this  University,  mortified  the  sum  of 
£1000  sterling ;  the  interest  of  which  she 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  medical 
student,  two  years  at  this  University,  and 
other  two  years  at  any  other  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  in  Britain,  or  on  tha 
Continent,  as  the  University  shall  direct. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr  WUliam  Hunter, 
of  London,  formerly  an  alumnus  of  this 
University,  and,  miring  the  whole  of  his 
life,  warmly  attached  to  its  interests,  be- 
queathed to  the  University,  at  his  death, 
the  whole  of  his  Museeum,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  in  Europe,  of  Natural 
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History,  Medals,  Anatomical  Preparations, 
Books,  &c.  When  this  collection  has  con- 
tinned  a  certain  number  of  years  at  Lon- 
don, he  has,  by  his  will,  directed  it  to  be 
carried  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  And, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  this  noble  donation,  and  esta- 
blishing such  new  professions  in  medicine  as 
the  University  should  judge  expedient,  he 
bequeathed  £8000  sterling,  bearing  interest 
from  his  death ;  the  one-half  of  which  he 
directed  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the 
aatd  Museeum,  wnile  it  continues  in  London 
—the  other,  to  increase  the  principal  sum, 
till  the  period  arrive  when  both  principal 
and  interest  shall  be  appropriated,  by  the 
University,  for  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  deed  of  donation. 

Infirmary, — The  progress  of  a  medical 
tchool,  in  this  University,  has  been  hitherto 
much  retarded  by  the  want  of  an  infirmary 
in  Glasgow.  But  there  is  at  present  a 
prospect  of  that  obstacle  being  immediately 
removed.  A  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  lately  raised,  by  voluntary 
snbscription,  for  the  .'purpose  of  erecting 
and  supporting  an  infirmary  in  Glasgow. 
A  royal  charter  has  been  obtained,  and  a 
grant  from  the  Crown,  of  the  site  of  the 
Archbishop*8  Castle,  for  the  buildings ; 
which,  according  to  a  beautiful  design,  given 
by  the  late  Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  are  now 
finished 

Appoiniments  of  the  Pro/esiort. — The 
Principal,  and  the  Professors  of  Church 
History,  Law,  Medicine,  Anatomy  and 
Botany,  and  Astronomy,  are  nominated  by 
the  King.  The  Professors  of  Theology, 
Oriental  Languages,  Humanity,  Greek, 
Logic,  Moral  rhilosophy,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  Mathematics,  and  the  Lecturers 
on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Mid- 
wifery, are  nominated  by  the  College.  The 
average  number  of  students,  of  all  deno- 
minations, attending  the  different  classes, 
18  considerably  above  six  hundred. 

Salaries^  ^c. — From  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versity funds,  the  professors  are  allowed 
rery  moderate  salaries;  so  as  to  depend 
chiefly  for  subsistence  upon  the  honorariums, 
or  fees  of  their  students.  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  greatly  promoted  their  zeal  and 
their  diligence  in  their  several  professions. 
In  seminaries  of  literature,  possessed  of 
rich  endowments,  and  where  there  is  access 
to  large  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by  seniority, 
the  business  of  lecturing  has  generally  gone 
into  disuse,  or  been  reduced  to  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form ;  as  few  persons  are  willing  to 
labour,  who,  by  doing  little,  or  by  following 
their  amusement,  find  themselves  in  easy 
and  comfortable  circomstances.  The  de- 
partment of  teaching  is  likely,  in  such  a 
case,  to  be  devolved  upon  the  junior  mem- 
Jbersof  the  society^  who  discharge  the  office 


of  private  totors ;  and  who,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  upon  their  office,  are  ready 
to  consider  it  as  a  passing  state,  and  to 
look  forward  to  that  period  when  they  shall, 
in  their  turn,  be  freed  from  the  drudgery  of 
teaching.  In  such  circumstances,  when 
neither  the  tutor  nor  pupil  is  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  the  public,  instead  of  strug- 
gling for  distinction  and  superiority  in  their 
respective  stations,  they  will  be  too  apt  to 
indulge  the  laziness,  and  to  gratify  the  pe- 
culiar humour  of  each  other.  In  the  Scot* 
Ush  universities,  and  particularly  that  of 
Glasgow,  where  the  professors  have  no  be- 
nefices in  the  church,  nor  any  emoluments 
of  any  kind  independent  of  their  labour, 
nor  anything  that  can  be  called  preferment 
within  their  reach,  that  radical  defect  in 
the  conduct  of  education  is  altogether  re- 
moved. There  is  likely  to  grow  up  with 
them,  in  these  circumstances,  a  habitual 
liking  to  their  objects  and  occupations,  and 
that  interest  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  which  are  most  likely  to  call  forth 
the  activity  and  industry  of  their  .pupils. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that,  as  ne- 
cessity is  the  parent  of  labour,  it  would  be 
a  still  greater  improvement,  that  professors 
in  colleges  should  have  no  salaries  at  all. 
This  would  be  indisputable,,  if  all  other  em- 
ployments were  left  to  the  natural  profit 
which  they  can  produce,  and  were  not  pe- 
culiarly rewarded  by  fixed  appointments 
from  the  public.  But  if  one  trsule,  or  art, 
is  allowed  a  bounty,  another  must,  upon 
this  account,  have  also  some  compensation. 
The  peculiar  premiums  given  by  Govern- 
ment to  other  professions,  particularly  to 
the  church  and  the  law,  seem  to  require, 
that,  for  maintaining  some  kind  of  balance, 
a  degree  of  «similar  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  Without  this,  a  private  aca- 
demy can  seldom  collect  a  sufficient  number 
of  well  qualified  teachers,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  single  individual  from  undertaking  too 
many  branches,  and  becoming  what  is  vul- 
garly called  a  Jack  of  all  trades. 

Time  of  Leoluringy  S[c, — The  uniform 
assiduity  of  the  professors  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  length  of  time  which 
they  employ  in  lecturing,  will  afford  an 
illustration  of  tliese  remarks.  The  annual 
session  for  teaching,  in  the  university,  be- 
gins, in  the  ordinary  eurriculum^  on  the 
tenth  of  October ;  and  ends,  in  some  of  the 
classes,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in 
others  continues  to  the  tenth  of  June.  The 
lectures,  in  all  the  other  branches,  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  November,  and  end 
about  the  begimilnff  of  May.  The  class  of 
Botany  begins  on  the  first  of  May. 

During  this  period,  the  business  of  the 
College  continues  without  interruption.  The 
Professors  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  and  of 
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Greek,  lecture  and  examine  their  students, 
reoeive  and  eorrect  exercises,  three  hours 
every  day,  and  four  hoars  for  two  days 
every  week :  the  pmfessors  of  Logic,  Mond 
Philosophy,  aad  Natural  Philosophy,  two 
hours  every  day,  and  three  hours  during  a 
part  of  the  session  ;  excepting  on  Saturdays, 
when,' on  aoeount  of  a  general  meeting  of 
the  public  students,  there  is  only  one  lecture 
given.  The  other  professors  lecture,  in 
general,  one  hour  every  day ;  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  two  hours  every  day,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays ;  the  Professor  of  Law, 
in  his  public  department,  two  hours.  The 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  gives  no 
public  lecture. 

Adtantnges  of  Public    Lecturing In 

those  uuiversities  where  the  professors  are 
uniformly  employed  in  lecturing,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  matter  of  their  lectures 
will  correspond,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
general  progress  of  science  and  literature 
in  their  several  departments.  A  professor 
whose  coosequenoe  and  livelihood  depend 
upon  the  approbation  given  by  the  public 
to  his  lectures,  will  find  it  necessary  to 
study  the  principal  authors  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  he  will  imbibe,  in  some  degree,  the 
taste  of  the  ago  in  which  he  lives,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
new  discovery :  he  will  find  it  expedient  to 
model  his  iBstruetions  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  suit  the  purposes  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  his  students.  By  going  fre- 
quently over  the  same  subject,  he  has  a 
chance  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  he  might  formerly  have  admitted; 
and,  according  to  the  scale  of  his  under- 
standing, to  attain  the  most  liberal  and 
comprehensive  views  of  his  science.  If  he 
is  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  taste  and 
abilities,  he  can  hardly  avoid  acquiring  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  objects  of 
his  profession,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  pro- 
pagating those  improvements  in  it  which 
Appear  to  him  of  importance. 

In  colleges  where  no  lectures  are  given, 
and  where  the  readins;  and  prelecting  on 
certain  books,  in  a  private  manner,  make 
the  chief  object  of  the  teacher,  the  same 
dispositions  and  views  will  seldom  occur. 
The  professor,  having  little  temptation  to 
study,  in  any  particular  manner,  that  science 
with  which  he  is  nominally  oonneoted,  will 
be  apt  to  possess  but  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  to  have  little  zeal  in  com- 
municating new  ideas  or  discoveries  con- 
cerning it.  In  such  a  situation,  the  preju- 
dices and  contracted  views  of  literature, 
which  formerly  prevailed,  and  which  were 
natural  upon  the  immediate  revival  of  let- 
ters, may  remain  to  tlie  present  day ;  and 
the  name  of  echoiar  be  restricted  to  a  mere 
proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages^  the  vehiclet  only  of  taste  and  know- 


ledge: the  pnrsmts  of  philosophy  may  bo 
regarded  as  idle  and  chimerical ;  and  ever^ 
attempt  to  dissipate  the  clonds  of  andciit 
ignorance,  or  to  correct  the  errors  and  pre* 
judiees  of  a  former  period,  may  be  r^io- 
bated  as  a  dangerotu  innovatun. 

The  distribution  of  science,  and  the  eoone 
of  lectures,  formerly  establii^ed  in  all  the 
universities  of  Europe,  were  almost  ex(d«* 
sively  adapted  to  the  education  of  church- 
men, and  prooeeded  upon  a  much  moie 
limited  state  of  knowledge  than  that  winA 
obtains  at  present.  To  aecomiaodate  ni- 
stroction,  therefore,  to  the  purposes  and 
views  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  render 
the  academical  course  useful  in  every  sita« 
ation,  it  is  frequently  necessary,  in  those 
universities  where  any  part  of  &e  old  phui 
is  retained,  that  the  professors  should  now 
treat  their  respective  subjects  in  a  diiferent 
manner,  and  that  what  is  comprehended 
under  particular  branches  should  be  greatlj 
varied  and  extended. 

JLa/»A.«~In  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
tlse  students,  who  att^id  the  Humanity 
lectures,  are  supposed  to  luive  acquired  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  publie  or 
private  schools ;  and  the  Professor  is  em- 
ployed in  reading,  explaining,  and  prelect- 
ing upon  such  Roman  authors  as  are  most 
suited  to  carry  on  their  progress  in  that 
language.  To  a  class  of  more  advanced 
students,  the  Professor  reads  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  peculiarities  and  beauties  of 
the  Roman  language,  on  the  principles  of 
classical  composition,  and  on  Roman  anti- 
quities. 

Greek, — In  the  ancient  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  was  probably  not  usual  for  any 
person  to  study  under  the  professor  A 
Greek,  until  he  had  acquired  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  But,  as 
Grreek  is  now  seldom  reguUirly  taught  in 
public  schools,  the  Professor  is  under  Uie  ne- 
cessity of  instructing  a  great  number  in  the 
very  elements  of  that  language.  To  a  second 
set,  who  have  made  some  proficiency  in 
tluit  respect,  he  is  employed  in  reading,  ex- 
plaining, and  prelecting  upon  those  classical 
authors  from  an  acquaintance  with  whom 
his  hearers  are  most  likely  to  imbibe  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  improve  their  taste  in  literary  composi- 
tion. To  a  still  more  advanced  set  of  sta- 
dents,  he  also  delivers  a  course  of  lecturai 
on  the  higher  branches  of  Greek  lit^atute, 
introducing  a  variety  of  disquisitions  on  the 
general  principles  of  grammar,  of  which  the 
regular  structure  of  that  language  affords 
such  copious  illustration. 

Pkilosophsf.'^ln  the  threefold  distribn- 
tion  of  Piiilosophy,  in  the  academical  coutm^ 

Logic  has,  in  general,  preceded  the  other 
two  in  the  order  of  teadung,  and  has  been 
considered  as  a  neceamy  j^npentioii  for 
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Before  ibe  student  entered  npoo 
the  sabjects  of  monl  and  nstnxal  philoao- 
phy,  H  was  thought  proper  to  inetmot  him 
in  'the  art  of  reMoning  and  disputation ; 
and  the  syllogsitie  art,  tdcen  from  the  Ana- 
IjticB  of  Aristeile,  ims,  for  many  ages,  con- 
ndered  as  the  most  efleetual  and  infallible 
instrument  for  that  purpose.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  mechanical  mode  of  rea- 
soning, by  which,  in  all  cases,  truth  and 
fidsehood  mi^t  be  aeenrately  distinguish- 
<ed.  [?]  But  the  change  of  opinions  on  the 
sabjects  of  literature,  and  on  the  means  of 
•eomprehending  them,  has  occasioned  a 
correspondent  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
treating  this  part  of  the  academical  course. 
The  present  Professor,  after  a  short  analysis 
of  the  powers  of  tlie  undorstanding,  and  an 
explauation  of  the  terms  necessary  to  com- 
prehend the  subjects  of  his  course,  gi^es  a 
historical  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  particularly  of  the 
syllogistic  method,  which  is  rendered  a 
matter  of  curiosity  by  theunirersal  influence 
which  for  a  long  time  it  obtained  over  the 
learned  world;  and  then  dedicates  the 
greater  part  of  his  tune  to  an  illustration 
of  the  various  mental  operations,  as  they 
are  expressed  by  the  several  modifications 
<if  speech  and  writing;  which. leads  him 
to  deliver  a  system  of  lectures  on  general 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres.  This 
course,  accompanied  with  suitable  exercises 
4Uid  specimens,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
is  properly  placed  at  the  entrance  to  phi- 
losophy :  no  subjects  are  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  to  young  minds,  at  a  time  when 
their  taste  aifd  feelings  are  beginning  to 
open,  and  have  naturally  disposed  them  to 
the  reading  of  such  authors  as  are  neces- 
sary to  supply  them  with  facts  and  mate- 
rials for  beginning  and  carrying  on  the  im- 
portant habits  of  reflection  and  investiga- 
tion. 

Moral  Phili»ophp,^The  lectures  in  the 
Moral  PhUmopby  class  consist  of  three 
principal  divisions.  The  first  comprehends 
natural  theology;  or  the  knowledge,  con- 
firmed by  human  reason,  concerning  the 
being,  perfections,  and  operations  of  God. 
The  second  comprehends  ethics;  or  in- 
quiries concerning  the  active  powers  of 
man,  and  the  regulation  of  them,  both  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue;  and,  consequently,  those 
questions  that  have  been  agitated  concem- 
inff  good  and  evfl,  right  and  wrong.  The 
third  comprehends  natural  jurisprodenoe, 
or  the  seoeral  rules  of  justice,  which  are 
fMindea  upon  the  rights  and  the  condition 
of  man ;  whether  considered  as  an  indivi- 
dual,  or  as.a  member  of  a  fiunily,  or  as  a 
member  of  some  of  those  various  forms  of 
government  whidi  have  arisen  from  the 
social  combinations  of  mankind. 


Natural  Philosophy — The  lectures  in 
Natural  Philosophy  comprehend  a  gene* 
ral  system  of  physics  ;  and  are  calculated,  in 
like  manner,  to  keep  pace  with  those  lead- 
ing improvements  and  diacoverieSf  in  that 
branch  of  science,  by  which  the  present 
age  is  so  much  distinguished.  The  theo- 
retical and  experimental  parts  make  the 
subjects  of  two  separate  courses.  The  ap- 
paratus for  conducting  the  latter  is  believed 
not  to  be  inferior  to  any  in  Europe. 

Mathematics, — The  Professor  of  Mathe- 
mattes  has  three  separate  courses.  The 
first  comprehends  the  elements  of  geometiy 
and  algebra ;  the  second,  the  higher  parts 
of  those  sciences;  the  third,  the  general 
principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  To 
teach  the  application  of  the  speculative  doc* 
trines  to  the  various  practical  arts,  makes 
a  very  unportant  object  in  this  useful  de- 
partment of  education' 

Tficolit/y.^ln  the  faculty  of  Theology, 
the  respective  Professors  of  Theology, 
Church  History,  and  Oriental  Languages, 
deliver  a  system  of  lectures  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  on  the  history  of  the 
dmrch,  and  on  the  He1»«w  language.  In 
this  faculty,  no  hcmorarium  or  fee  is  paid 
by  the  students.*  If  this  regulation  had 
been  extended  to  all  the  scieneee,  it  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  academical  ac- 
tivity ;  but,  being  limited  to  a  single  branch, 
it  has  been  counteracted  by  the  influence 
of  the  general  industry  and  exertion  which 
pervade  the  society.  No  deficiency,  there- 
fore, is  imputable  to  the  professors  in  this 
department,  either  with  respect  to  their 
zeal  in  teaching,  or  with  respect  to  those 
liberal  and  tolerating  principles  which  are 
so  conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
Cliristianity. 

Law. — The  improvement  of  Law  in  this 
university,  seems  to  have  excited  less  at- 
tention from  government  than  that  of  the 
other  sciences,  ns  this  profession  was  not 
established  till  a  late  period,  and  as  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  for  dividing 
this  branch  of  education  among  separato 
professors.  The  want  of  competition  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  ustuil  effects ;  and  the 
custom  of  lecturing  in  Latin  was  longer  re- 
tained in  this  thjui  in  the  other  sciences. 
The  predecessor  of  the  present  professor 
was  the  first  who  prelected  on  Justinian's 
"  Institutes,"  in  English ;  aud  this  example 
has,  for  many  years,  been  followed  in  the 
prelections  upon  the  pandects.  It  may  bo 
mentioned,  as  a  strong  instance  of  pre- 
poaseesion  m  favour  of  ancient  usages,  that, 
upon  this  last  mnovation,  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  made  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity- of  GUsgow,  requesting  **  that  the  old 
practice  of  teaching  tlie  civil  law  in  Lntin 
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might  be  restoped,"  The  Professor  of  Law, 
besides  lecturing  regularly  upon  the  Id- 
•titutosand  Pandects  of  Justinian,  delivers 
annually  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government,  including  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  British  constitution ; 
and,  every  second  year,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Medicine. — The  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  medical  department,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  less  limited  than  those  in  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  literature,  by  the  effect 
of  old  institutions  and  prejudices.  They 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  accommodate 
their  lectures  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  discovery,  and  to  those  high  improve- 
ments which  have  of  late  years  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
the  art  of  medicine.  The  progress  of  bo- 
tany and  natural  history,  and  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  in  chemistry,  have  now  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  these  useful  branches 
beyond  the  mere  purposes  of  the  physician, 
and  have  rendered  a  competent  knowledge 
of  them  highly  interesting  to  every  man  of 
liberal  education. 

Improvemenit^-^The  University  of  Ghis- 
gow,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was 
anciently  possessed  of  a  jurisdiction  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  universities  of  Europe, 
and  exercised  a  similar  discipline  and  autho- 
rity over  its  members.  A  great  part  of  the 
students  were  accommodated  with  lodgings 
in  the  college,  and  dined  at  a  common  table, 
imder  the  inspection  of  their  teachers. 
While  thb  mode  of  living  continued,  almost 
everything  was  the  subject  of  restrictions 
and  regulations.  But,  for  a  long  time,  thb 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  discipline  has  been  a 
good  deal  relaxed.  The  lodgings  in  the 
college  rooms,  after  the  disuse  of  the  com- 
mon table,  became  less  convenient;  and, 
at  present,  no  students  live  within  the 
college,  but  a  few  of  considerable  standing, 
whoso  regularity  of  conduct  is  perfectly 
known  and  ascertained. 

These  de  viations  from  the  ancient  usage 
were  introduced  from  the  experience  of 
many  inconveniences  attending  it.  The 
common  table,  by  collecting  a  multitude  of 
students  so  frequently  together,  afforded 
encouragement  and  temptations  to  idleness 
and  dissipation;  and,  though  the  masters 
sat  at  table  along  with  the  students,  yet  few 
advantages  of  conversation  could  be  attained. 
Contrivances  were  fallen  upon  to  remedy 
that  defect,  by  appointing  one  of  the  stu- 
dents (generally  a  bursar,  or  servitor)  to 
read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or  of  some  use- 
ful book,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  students  were 
at  table.  But  this  practice,  it  is  obvious, 
in  such  circumstance,  was  more  likely  to 
bring  ridicule  upon  the  subjects,  or  at  least 
to  occasion  indifference  or  contempt,  than 


to  be  productive  of  improvement.  Besidea, 
from  a  general  alteration  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  tlie  people,  the  academical  rules, 
in  these  matters,  were  found  troublesome 
both  to  the  teachers  and  the  students. 
Hence,  attendance  at  the  common  table  be- 
came a  kind  of  drudgery  to  the  masters, 
from  which  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or 
to  which  they  submitted  in  their  turns  with 
reluctance  ;  while  the  students  procured 
dispensations,  or  permissions  to  have  their 
commons  in  their  own  apartments.  This 
latter  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  ex- 
pense and  dissipation,  not  more  unfriendly 
to  literature  than  to  morals.  The  common 
table,  it  is  said,  became  a  source  of  mis- 
management and  imposition,  which  could 
not  easilv  be  remedied. 

This  change  in  the  mode  of  living  has 
been  attended  with  much  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  all  the  members  of  the  University, 
by  superseding  many  strict  regulations,  and 
of  course  rigorous  penalties,  which,  in  the 
former  situation,  had  been  thought  neces- 
sary :  neither  has  it  produced  any  bad  effect 
upon  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the 
students.  When  teachers  are  attentive  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  discover  an  anxiety 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  scholars, 
who  are  above  the  ago  of  mere  boys,  it  re- 
quires very  little  authority  to  enforce  respect 
and  profriety  of  behaviour.  The  most 
certain  and  effectual  mode  of  discipline,  or 
rather  the  best  method  of  rendering  discip- 
line in  a  great  measure  useless,  is  by  filling 
up  regularly  and  properly  the  time  of  the 
student,  by  interesting  him  in  the  objects  of 
his  studies  and  pursuits,  and  by  demand- 
ing, regularly  and  daily,  an  account  of  his 
Ubours. 

Bhardififf, — In  the  present  state  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  such  of  the  students 
as  can  afford  the  expense,  frequently  live  in 
the  families  of  the  Principal  and  Professors ; 
where  they  liavet  together  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  their  studies,  the  ad- 
vantages of  proper  society  and  private  tui- 
tion. It  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  power 
of  every  Professor,  to  be  acquamted  with 
the  behaviour,  the  application,  and  the 
abilities  of  almost  every  oue  of  his  students. 
And  the  knowledge  of  this  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  effectual  in  exciting  their  exer- 
tions, and  producing  regular  attention  to 
their  studies,  tlian  the  endless  penalties 
which  may  be  contrived  for  every  species 
of  misdemeanour.  A  complicated  and 
rigorous  discipline,  extending  to  innumer- 
able frivolous  observances,  can  hardly  fail, 
in  this  age,  to  become  contemptible ;  and, 
if  students  are  treated  like  children,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  behave 
like  men, 

Weekfy  Meeting,  ^^very  Saturday  there 
is  a  general  m^ipj^gf  ^^gablio  or 
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ffoumed  siadentfl,  which  is  attended  by  the 
Principal  and  their  reapectiye  Profenors.  A 
Latin  oration  is  delivered  by  the  higher 
students,  in  their  turns:  after  which,  all 
smaller  matters  of  discipline  are  discussed. 
By  this  weekly  meeting,  the  whole  of  the 
students  are  brought,  in  a  more  particu- 
lar manner,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
teachers  ;  and  a  guod  opportunity  is  regu- 
larly afforded  of  mutual  information,  re- 
specting the  studies  and  deportment  of  their 
echolan. 

Tests  not  required. — No  oaths,  or  sub- 
scriptions, or  tests  of  any  kind,  are  required 
of  students,  at  their  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity; as  it  is  deemed  highly  improper 
that  young  persons,  in  prosecuting  a  general 
course  of  academitaU  education,  should  bind 
themselves  to  any  particular  system  of 
tenets  or  opinions. 

Bursaries,  —  Besides  the  salaries  be- 
stowed upon  professors,  additional  encour- 
agement has  been  often  given  to  universi- 
ties, by  the  mortification  of  certain  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  students ;  as  also  by 
requiring  that  a  certain  attendance  shall  be 
given,  in  those  seminaries,  by  such  as  ob- 
tain academical  degrees,  •accompanied  with 
various  exclusive  privileges. 

It  has  of  late  been  remarked,  that  such 
institutions  and  regulations,  though  intended 
to  promote  the  interest  of  those  incorpora- 
ted societies,  have  proved,  in  some  degree, 
hurtful  to  them,  by  forcing  an  attendance 
from  a  greater  number  of  students,  and 
consequently  tending  to  supersede  the 
industry  and  aMlities  of  the  respective 
teachers.  But  the  number  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  -students,  commonly  called  bvr>arSy 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  cannot  have 
any  considerable  tendency  of  this  nature,  as 
their  honorariums  make  bnt  a  small  part  of 
the  profes8or*s  income;  and,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  payment  of  fees  to  the 
professors  supposes  that  lectures  are  to  be 
given:  so  that  this  establishment  encour- 
ages, at  least,  the  practice  of  lecturin^^r, 
however  it  may  tend  to  produce  careless- 
ness in  the  performance.  One  good  efTcct 
of  it  is  obvious.  Several  of  these  bursaries 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  college ;  so  that  the 
principal  and  professors  have  it  in  their 
power  to  bestow  them  upon  students  of 
superior  genius  and  industry,  but  who  have 
not  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  studies. 
The  character  of  a  bursar  does  not,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  carry  with  it  any 
external  marks  of  servility,  or  degradation 
of  any  kind.  Several  names  miglit  be  here 
mentioned,  that  would  do  great  honour  to 
the  University,  who  were  supported,  during 
the  course  of  their  studies,  by  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

The  foundation  by  Mr  Snell  deserves  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned,  as  iierbaps  one  of 


the  largest  and  most  liberal  in  Britain.  That 
gentleman,  in  the  year  1688,  bequeathed  a 
considerable  estate  in  Warwickshire  for  the 
support  of  Scotch  students  at  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  studied  for  some  years  at 
the  University  of  Gkisgow.  By  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  lands,  and  the  improvements 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  heen  made 
on  that  estate,  that  fund  now  affords  £70 
per  annum,  for  ten  years,  to  each  of  ten 
exhibitioners.  Another  foundation,  at  the 
same  college,  of  £20  per  annum,  to  each  of 
four  Scotch  students,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent patronage,  is  generally  given  to  the 
Glasgow  exhiUitioners  ;  so  that  four  of  them 
have  a  stipend  of  £90  per  annum,  con- 
tinuing for  ten  years.  The  University  have 
the  sole  nomination  or  appointment  of  these 
exhibitioners. 

Rules  for  obtaining  Degrees, — The  can- 
didates fur  degrees  in  arts,  are,  by  express 
reguUtions,  obliged  to  attend  the  hours  of 
lecturo,  and  the  separate  hours  of  examina- 
tion, in  the  curriculum ^  or  public  course 
already  mentioned ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
churoh  oblige  all  students  to  pass  the  same 
cuniculum  before  they  can  be  enrolled 
students  of  theology.  But  no  such  quali- 
fication is  requisite  for  entering  upon  the 
study  of  law  or  medicine.  Such  students, 
in  short,  as  are  not  upon  any  public  founda- 
tion, or  who  do  not  intend  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  church,  may  attend  any  of  the 
lectures  which  they  thiak  most  suited  to 
their  views;  though,  in  case  of  their  de- 
viating from  the  curricvttmf  they  have  not 
the  brncfit  of  the  regular  examinations  and 
exercises  of  the  public  student4k 

The  rules,  for  conferring  degrees,  were 
formerly  much  the  same  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  as  in  the  other  ancient  univer- 
sities. In  those  days,  when  the  art  of  dis- 
putation was  considered  as  tlie  ultimate 
object  of  academical  education,  the  can- 
didates were  obliged,  after  a  certain  stand- 
ing, or  residen.e  at  the  University,  to  com- 
IKise  and  print  a  thesis,  and  to  defend  it  in 
a  •public  syllogistic  disputation.  But  ex- 
perience discovered  that  mode  of  trial  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It,  by  degrees,  degenerated  into 
a  mere  matter  of  form  and  ceremony.  The 
same  snbjicts  of  disputation,  the  same 
arguments  of  attack  and  defence,  were  pr©» 
served  and  handed  down  among  the  stu- 
dents; the  public  disputations  were  not 
attended  :  -  so  that  degrees  became  not  the 
rewards  of  abilities  and  diligence,  but  merely 
the  marks  of  standing,  or  residence  at  the 
University.  These  circumstances  gave  oc* 
cation  for  a  mnterial  change,  in  the  rules 
for  conferring  degrees,  in  the  University  of 
Gtapgow,  The  composing  and  defending  a 
theais  have  now  become  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate.     The  Minie  standing 
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is  BtUl  required;  and  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  arts  are  obliged  to  undergo  a 
minute  examination,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  in  the  different  branches 
of  philosophy  which  compose  the  currieu- 
lum,  and  by  each  of  the  professors  in  their 
respective  branches :  an  examination  which, 
in  the  manner  it  is  conducted,  gives  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  proficiency 
aud  literature  of  the  candidates. 

Degrees  in  Theology  and  LatC'-^Degteea 
in  theology,  having  no  privileges  in  the 
church  attached  to  them,  under  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  government,  are,  without 
any  regard  to  standing  in  the  University, 
conferred  on  clergymen  respectable  for  their 
abilities  and  literature — Degrees  in  law  are 
either  liestowed  upon  eminent  men  as  nuirks 
of  respect ;  or  upon  students  of  a  certain 
standing,  after  a  reguUr  examination  of  the 

candidate. The  University  of  Glasgow 

admits  students  who  have  passed  a  part  of 
their  academical  course  in  other  universi- 
ties, ad  euniem^  as  it  is  commonly  called : 
that  is,  whatever  part  of  their  aoulemical 
course  is  finished  at  any  other  university, 
upon  proper  certificates,  is  admitted,  as  a 
part  of  their  standing,  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  so  that,  without  again  beginning 
their  course,  they  can  pass  forward  to  de- 
grees, and  be  enrolled  students  of  theology. 
Medical  Degrees, — Degrees  in  medicine 
are  conferred,  after  having  finished  the 
medical  course,  at  the  University  ;  or,  upon 
proper  certificates  of  having  finished  it  at 
some  eminent  school  of  physic :  but  the 
candidates  are  obliged  to  undergo  both  a 
private  and  public  examination,  on  all  the 
different  branches  of  medicine,  before  they 
can  receive  that  honour.  It  is  very  com- 
mon also  for  them,  though  not  absolutely 
required,  to  defend  a  thesis  in  the  common 
hall. 

Prizes — The  institution  of  Prizrs^  or 
rewards  of  literary  merit,  either  in  books 
or  medals,  to  students,  during  the  course  of 
their  education,  has  now  been  tried  for 
many  years  in  the  University  of  GUisgow, 
and  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the 
common  defects  and  irregularities  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  and  to  render  the 
competition  fair  and  equal  Subjects  of 
competition  are  prescribed,  calculated  to 
give  scope  to  every  kind  of  genius,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  standing  of  the  different 
students. 

IJbrarg, — ^The  University  Library^  to 
which  all  the  students  have  easy  access,  is 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books, 
among  which  are  many  now  become  very 
scarce.  As  it  was  founded  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  it  is  enriched  with  many  early 
editions;  and  proper  attention  has  been 
paid,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  it  with 


the  more  elegant  and  improved' productions 
of  the  press,  particularly  in  the  dassical 
departments.  The  funds  which  are  des- 
tined for  its  support  and  increase,  are  con- 
siderable ;  and  many  private  donations  of 
books  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  of  late  greatly  enriched,  in 
the  mathematical  department,  by  the  lib- 
rary of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Robert  Sim- 
son,  professor  of  mathematics.  By  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Ute  Dr  Wilson  &  Sons, 
type-founders,  and  the  care  and  accuracy 
of  the  late  Messrs  Foulis,  printers  to  the 
University,  the  Library  contains  some  of 
the  most  elegant  editions  of  many  valuable 
books.  It  will  soon  receive  an  important 
addition,  by  a  collection  of  many  rare  and 
splendid  editions  of  books,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  science,  but  particularly 
in  the  medical  department,  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Dr  William  Hunter. 

Antiquities — In  an  adjoining  apartment, 
the  college  has  placed  a  number  of  mUe*- 
slytws,  altars^  and  other  remains  of  anti- 
quity, which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
ancient  Roman  wall  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde. 

Worship.'^DuT'mg  the  session,  there  is 
public  worship  every  Sunday  in  the  college 
chapel.  Three  or  four  preachers  are  an- 
nually appointed  out  of  the  number  of 
those  students  who  continue  at  the  univer- 
sity after  they  have  received  their  license. 
The  Principal,  and  such  of  the  Professors 
as  have  been  ordained,  or  have  received 
licenses,  occasionally  preach  in  the  college 
chapel  during  the  session. 

Landed  Property,  ^c  — The  college, 
though  in  some  measure  surrounded  by  the 
houses  of  the  town,  is  possessed  of  more 
than  twenty  acres  of  ground  adjacent  to  its 
buildings.  Upon  the  most  distant  part  of 
this  ground,  and  upon  a  snmll  eminence,  ia 
erected  the  Observatory,  properly  fitted  up, 
and  supplied  with  the  most  improved  in- 
struments for  the  purposes  of  the  Professor 
of  Practical  Astronomy.  The  college  build- 
ings, though  not  splendid,  are  neat  and 
commodious.  The  Principal  and  all  the 
Professors  possess  convenient  houses  c<m- 
tiguous  to  the  other  public  buildings.  These 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  garden  of 
about  ten  acres,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  University,  and  some 
part  of  it  for  exercise  to  the  younger  classes 
of  students. 


VII.   CONCLUSION. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  University,  after 
experiencing  many  revolutions  and  turns  of 
fortune,  has,  by  £avourable  conjunctures, 
and  by  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign  and  of 
the  public,  been  raised  to  DrosptTouR  cir- 
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cmnstances ;  and  hu,  as  an  academical 
foundation,  become  poefleased  of  some  oon- 
spicuons  advantages.  It*  local  situation, 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  an  indastrious 
city,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  capital ; 
by  which  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  dissipa- 
tion arising  from  a  namber  of  amusements ; 
nor  too  remote  from  the  topics  of  specaU- 
tion,  suggested  by  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  interesting  business  of  society. 
The  ttate  of  its  reuentie,  sufficient,  with 
economy,  in  the  management  of  the  society, 
to  promote  useful  improyements ;  but  not 
so  large  as  to  be  productive  of  idleness,  and 
the  luxury  of  learned  indolence.  Its  insti- 
tutions  and  government,  by  which  no  sort 
of  monopoly  is  created  in  favour  of  particu- 
lar sects,  or  particular  branches  of  science ; 
but  persons  of  all  persuasions  are  at  liberty 
to  follow  that  course  of  study  which  they 
find  suited  to  their  various  pursuits  and 
prospects.  Lastly,  its  moderate  discipline, 
endeavouring  to  regulate  the  behaviour  of 
the  students  by  a  regard  to  interest  and 
reputation,  more  than  by  authority ;  and 
substituting  the  anxious  watchfulness  of  a 
parent,  in  pUce  of  the  troublesome  and 
vexatious  interpositions  of  a  prying  and, 
perhaps,  unpopular  magistrate. 


ADniTlONS." 

/ii4rmary.-»The  medical  school  in  this 
University  was  long  retarded  by  the  want 
of  an  infirmary  at  Glasgow.  But  that  ob- 
stacle is  now  completely  removed.  In  the 
year  1700,  a  voluntary  subscription  wss 
opened,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 

«  Not  by  Reid.^H 


supporting  an  infirmary,  in  this  place,  for 
the  western  districts  of  ScotUnd.  This 
scheme  met  with  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment, from  the  charitable  and  well-disposed 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow*,  and  in  the' adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  was,  in  particular,  much 
promoted  by  the  activity  and  influence  of 
the  members  of  the  University.  In  the 
year  1791,  upon  the  petition  of  the  sub- 
scribers, a  royal  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  [Crown,  together  with  a  grant  of  the 
site  of  the  Archbishop's  castle  and  ^rden, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  buildings. 
During  the  years  1792  and  1793,  the  build- 
ings were  erected,  according  to  a  most 
I  eautiful  design  eiven  by  the  late  Robert 
Adam,  Esq.,  ardiitect,  at  an  expense  of 
about  £8000 ;  and  it  is  believed,  that,  in 
point  of  situation,  good  air,  abundance  of 
water,  and  convenient  accommodation  for 
the  patients,  this  infirmary  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  establishment  of  the  same  kind 
in  Britain.  The  infirmary  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  on  the  8th  Deoem- 
lier  1794 ;  and  since  that  time,  ihe  bene- 
ficial and  salutarv  effects  of  it  have  been  so 
much  felt  that  it  is  now  considered  as  a 
public  benefit  and  blessing  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  Among. other  advantages,  the 
number  of  medical  students  is  greatly  in- 
creased since  it  was  opened ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  institution 
will  contribute,  in  a  ^;reat  degree,  to  the 
further  extension  and  miprovement  of  the 
medical  school  in  this  University. 

P.  732,  b :  The  Rev.  Dr  Walton's  first 
donation  was  anno  1767)  and  his  second 
anno  1788.  P.  736,  a,  L  8 :  After  Scotland, 
add,  ''  to  which  is  now  added  a  course  of 
lectures  on  English  law.*' 
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S  /.  —  The  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  and 
purport  of  the  argument,  of  Common 
Serue. 
In  the  conception  and  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  the  most  sig- 
nal mistakes  have  been  committed;  and 
much  unfounded  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  the  argument  which  it  aiFords,  in 


consequence  of  the  erroneous  views  which 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  its  purport 
and  conditions.  What  b  the  veritable 
character  of  this  doctrine,  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  consider. 

Our  cognitions,  it  is  evident,  are  not  all 
at  second  hand.     Consequents  cannot,  by 
an  infinite  regress,  be  evolved  out  of  ante- 
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cedents,  which  are  themselves  only  conse- 
quents. Demonstration,  if  proof  be  pos- 
sible, behoves  to  repose  at  last  on  proposi- 
tions, which,  carrying  their  own  evidence, 
necessitate  their  own  admission;  and  which 
being,  as  primary,  tnezplicable,  asinezpli- 
cable,  incomprehensible,  must  consequently 
manifest  themselves  less  in  the  character 
of  cognitions  than  of  faxtt,  o^  which  con- 
sciousness assures  us  under  the  simple  form 
of  feeling  or  belief. 

Without  at  present  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  character,  number,  and  rela- 
tions— waiving,  in  short,  all  attempt  at  an 
articulate  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
primary  elements  of  cognition,  as  carrying 
us  into  a  discussion  beyond  our  limits,  and 
not  of  indispensable  importance  for  the 
end  we  have  in  view;*  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  it  conceded,  in  general,  that  such  ele- 
ments there  are;  and  this  concession  of  their 
existence  being  supposed,  I  shall  proceed 
to  hazard  some  observations,  principally 

•  Bach  an  analysis  and  classification  is  how- 
ever in  itsolf  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  problems  of  pliilosophy;  and 
it  is  one  in  which  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Principles  of  cognition,  which  now 
stand  as  ultimate,  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to 
simpler  elements;  and  some  which  are  now 
viewed  as  direct  and  positive,  may  be  shown  to 
be  merely  indirect  and  negative;  their  cogency 
depending  not  on  the  immediate  necessity  of 
thinking  them — ^fbr  if  carried  unconditionally 
out  they  are  themselves  incogitable — but  in 
the  impossibility  of  thinking  something  to 
which  they  are  directly  opposed,  and  from 
which  they  are  the  immediate  recoils.  An  ex. 
position  of  the  axiom — That  positive  thought 
lies  in  the  limitation  or  conditioning  of  one  or 
other  of  two  opposite  extremes,  neither  of 
which,  as  unconditioned,  can  be  realized  to  the 
mind  as  possible,  and  yet  of  which,  as  con- 
tradictories, one  or  other  must,  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  thought,  be  recognised  as  ne. 
cessary; — ^the  exposition  of  this  great  but  un- 
enounced  axiom  would  show  that  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  principles  are  only  its  snbordi- 
nate  modifications,  as  applied  to  certain  prl- 
mary  notions,  intuitions,  data,  forma,  or  cate- 
gorics  of  intelligence,  as  Existence,  Quantity, 
(protenaive.  Time — extensive.  Space — intcn. 
slve.  Degree)  Quality,  ^c.  Such  modifications, 
for  example,  are  the  principles  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  Substance  and  Pha^nomenon,  4c. 

I  may  here  also  observe,  that  though  the  pri. 
fnary  (rulAf  offaett  and  the  primary  truHu  o/in. 
UlUgenee  (the  eoniiagetU  and  necst$ary  truths  of 
Reid)  form  two  very  distinct  classes  of  the 
original  beliefs  or  intuitions  of  consciousness; 
tlicre  appears  no  sufficient  ground  to  regard 
their  sources  as  different,  and  therefore  to 
bo  distinguished  by  different  names.  In  tliis 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Mr 
Stewart.  See  his  Elements,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  1,  and 
Us  Account  of  ttoid,  supra,  p.  37  b. 


in  regard  to  their  authority  as  warrant : 
and  criteria  of  truth.  Nor  can  this  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  some  ori<;inal 
bases  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  itself,  be  re 
fused  by  any.  For  even  those  philosophers 
who  profess  to  derive  all  our  knowledge 
from  experience,  and  who  admit  no  uni- 
versal truths  of  intelligence  but  such  as 
.are  generalised  from  individual  truths  of 
'fact — even  these  philosophers  are  forced 
virtually  to  acknowledge,  at  the  root  of 
the  several  acts  of  observation  from  which 
their  generalization  starts,  some  law  or 
principle  to  which  they  can  appeal  as  guar- 
anteeing the  procedure,  should  the  validity 
of  these .  primordial  acts  themselves  be 
called  in  question.  This  acknowledgment 
is,  among  others,  made  even  by  Locke; 
and  on  such  fundamental  guarantee  of  in- 
duction he  even  bestows  the  name  of  Com- 
mon Sense.  (See  below,  in  Testimonies, 
No.  61.) 

Limiting,  therefore,  our  consideration  to 
the  question  of  authority;  how,  it  is  asked, 
do  these  primary  propositions^these  cog- 
nitions  at  first  hand — these  fundamental 
facts,  feelings,  beliefs,  certify  us  of  their 
own  veracity  ?  To  this  the  only  po&ible 
answer  is — that  as  elements  of  our  mental 
constitution — as  the  essential  conditions  of 
our  knowledge — they  mtut  by  us  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  To  suppose  their  false- 
hood, is  to  suppose  that  we  are  created 
capable  of  intelligenoe,  in  order  to  be 
made  the  victims  of  delusion;  that  God  is  a 
deceiver,  and  the  root  of  our  nature  a  lie. 
But  such  a  supposition,  if  gratuitous,  is 
manifestly  illegitimate.  For,  on  the  con. 
trary,  the  data  of  our  original  conscious- 
ness must,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  presumed  true.  It  is  only  if  provcci 
false,  that  their  autliority  can,  I'o  eottse- 
quence  of  that  proof,  be,  in  the  second  ia- 
stance,  disallowed.  Speaking,  therefore, 
generally,  to  argue  from  common  sense,  is 
sunply  to  sCow,  that  the  denial  of  a  given 
proposition  would  involve  the  denial  of 
some  original  datum  of  consciousness;  but 
as  every  original  datum  of  consciousness 
is  to  be  presuuMdKtrue,  that  the  proposi- 
tion in  question,  as  dependent  on  such  a 
principle,  must  be  admitted. 

But  that  such  an  argument  is  competent 
and  conclusive,  must  be  more  articulately 
shown. 

Here,  however,  at  the  outset,  it  (s  pro. 
per  to  take  a  distinction,  (to  which  in  the 
foot-notes  I  have  once  and  again  ad  vert  ei!,) 
the  neglect  of  which  has  been  productive 
of  considerable  error  and  confusion.  It  is 
the  distinction  between  the  data  or  deli- 
verances of  consciousness  considered  ujo» 
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ply,  in  themselves,  as  apprehended  facts  or 
actual  manifestations,  and  those  deliver- 
ances  considered  as  testimonies  to  the  truth 
of  facts  beyond  their  own  phoenomenal  re- 
ality. 

Viewed  under  the  former  limitation,  they 
are  above  all  scepticism.  For  as  doubt  is 
itself  only  a  manifestation  of  consciousness, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  what  consci- 
ousness manifests, it  does  manifest,  without, 
in  thus  doubting,  doubting  that  we  actu> 
ally  doubt;  that  is,  without  the  doubt  con- 
tnidicting  and  therefore  annihilating  itself. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
as  mere  phaenomena,  are  by  the  unanimous 
confession  of  all  Sceptics  and  Idealists, 
ancient  and  modern,  placed  high  above  the 
reach  of  question.  Thus,  Laeriius,  in 
Pyrrh.  L.  ix.,  aeg.  103;  —  Seatus  JSmpiri- 
eus,  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  h.  i.  cc,  4,  10,  et  pas- 
sim;— Descartes f  Med.,ii.,  pp.  13,  and  iii., 
p.  16,  ed.  1658; — JBume,  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature,  vol.i.,  pp.  123,  370,  et  alibi, 
orig.  ed.; — Schulze,  Aenesidemus,  P'  24, 
Kritik,  vol.  i.,  p.  51  ;—Plaifier,  Aphor., 
vol.  i.  §  708;— Beinhold,  Theorie,  p.  190; 
— Schad,  in  Fichte's  Philos.  Jour.,  vol.  x., 
p.  270.  See  also  St.  Austin,  Contra  Aca- 
dem.,  L.  iii.,  c.  11;  De  Trin.  L.  xv  , 
c.  112; — Scotvs,  in  Sent.,  L.  i.,  dist.  3, 
qu.  4,  lO-ySuffier,  Prem.  Verit.,  §  9— 
11,  40  ;^Maijne*s  Essay  on  Consciousness, 
p.  177,  sq.'y—Reid,  p.  442,  b.  et  alibi;— 
Cousin,  Cours  d'  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie 
Morale,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  220,  236. 

On  this  ground,  St  Austin  was  war- 
ranted in  affirming — Nihil  inteUigenti  tarn 
notum  esse  quam  se  sentire,  se  eogitare,  se 
velU,  sevivere;  and  the  cogito  ergo  sum 
of  Descartes  is  a  valid  assertion,  that  in 
so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  certain  modes 
of  existence,  in  so  far  we  possess  an  abso- 
lute certainty  that  we  really  exist.  (Aug,, 
De  Lib.  Arb.  ii.,  3;  De  Trin.,  x..,  3;  De 
Civ.  Dei.,  xi,  2C;  I>esc.,\L  cc,  et  passim.) 

Viewed  under  the  latter  limitation,  the 
deliverances  of  consciousness  do  not  thus 
peremptorily  repel  even  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  I  am  conscious,  for  example,  in  an 
act  of  sensible  perception,  1**,  of  myself, 
the  subject  knowing;  and,  2^,  of  some 
thing  given  as  different  from  myself,  the 
object  known.  To  take  the  second  term 
of  this  relation: — that  I  am  conscious  in 
this  act  of  an  object  given,  as  a  non-ego — 
that  is,  as  not  a  modification  of  my  mind — 
of  this,  a^  a  phcenomenon,  doubt  is  impos- 
sible. For,  as  has  been  seen,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  actuality  of  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness without  doubting,  that  b  subverting, 
our  doubt  itself.  To  this  extent,  therefore, 
all  scepticism  is  precluded.     But  though 


it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  object 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  this  cognition 
is  given,  not  as  a  mode  of  self,  but  as  a 
mode  of  something  different  from  self,  it 
is  however  possible  for  us  to  suppose, 
without  our  supposition  at  least  being /e2o 
de  se,  that,  though  given  as  a  non-ego,  this 
object  may,  in  reality,  be  only  a  representa- 
tion of  a  non-ego,  in  and  by  the  ego.  Let 
this  therefore  be  maintained :  let  the  fa^ 
of  the  testimony  be  admitted,  but  the  truth 
of  the  testimony,  to  aught  beyond  its  own 
ideal  existence,  be  doubted  or  denied. 
How  in  this  case  are  we  to  proceed  ?  It 
is  evident  that  the  (foubt  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  case,  refute  itself.  It  is 
not  suicidal  by  self  contradiction.  The 
Idealist,  therefore,  in  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  an  external  world,  as  more  than 
a  subjective  phsnomon  of  the  internal, 
does  not  advance  a  doctrine  ab  initio  null, 
as  a  scepticism  would  be  which  denied  the 
phssnomena  of  the  internal  world  itself. 
Yet  many  distinguished  philosophers  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake;  and,  among  others, 
both  Dr  Reid,  probably,  and  Mr  Stewart, 
certainly.  The  latter  in  his  Philosophical 
Essays  (pp.  6,  7)  explicitly  states,  "  that 
the  belief  which  accompanies  conscious- 
ness, as  to  the  presentr  existence  of  its  ap- 
propriute  phenomena,  rests  on  no  founda- 
tion more  solid  than  our  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  external  objects."  Reid  does 
not  make  any  declaration  so  explicit,  but 
the  same  doctrine  seems  involved  in  va- 
rious of  his  criticisms  of  Hume  and  of 
Descartes  (Inq.  pp.  100  a.,  129,  130;  Int. 
Pow.,  pp.  269  a.,  442  b.)  Thus  (p.  100  a) 
he  reprehends  the  latter  for  maintaining 
that  consciousness  affords  a  higher  assur- 
ance of  the  reality  of  the  internal  phieno- 
mena,  than  sense  affords  of  the  reality  of 
the  external.  He  asks —  Why  did  Descartes 
not  attempt  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  his 
thought?  and  if  consciousness  be  alleged 
as  avouching  this,  he  asks  again, — Who  is 
to  be  our  voucher  that  consciousness  may 
not  deceive  us  ?  My  observations  on  this 
point,  which  were  printed  above  three 
years  ago,  in  the  foot-notes  at  pp.  129  and 
442  b.,  I  am  happy  to  find  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  M.  Cousin.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  his  Lectures  on  the 
Scottish  School,  constituting  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Course  on  the  History  of 
the  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  delivered  in  the  years  1819, 
1820,  but  only  recently  published  by  M. 
Vacherot.  "  It  is  not  (he  observes  in  re- 
ference to  the  preceding  strictures  of  Reid 
upon  Descartes)  as  a  fact  attested  by  con- 
sciousness,  that   Descartes  declares    his 
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personal  existence  beyond  a  donbt;  it  Is 
because  the  negation  of  this  fact  would  in- 
volve a  contradiction/'  And  after  qnot. 
ing  the  relative  passage  from  Descartes: 
— **  It  is  thns  by  a  reasoning  that  Descartes 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  thinking 
subject;  if  he  admit  this  existence,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  guaranteed  by  consciousnebs; 
it  is  for  this  reason,  that  when  he  thinks 
— let  him  deceive  himself  or  not — he  ex- 
ists  in  so  for  as  he  thinks."  P.  236.  See 
also  p.  219,  »7. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  we  may 
throw  wholly  out  of  account  the  phseno- 
mena  of  consciousness,  considered  merely 
in  themselves;  seeing  that  scepticism  in 
regard  to  them,  under  this  limitation,  is 
confessedly  impossible;  and  that  it  is  only 
requisite  to  consider  the  argument  from 
Common  Sense,  as  it  enables  us  to  vin£- 
cate  the  truth  of  these  phaenomena,  viewed 
as  attestations  of  more  than  their  own 
existence,  seeing  that  they  are  not,  in  this 
respect,  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt. 

W4ien,  for  example,  consciousness  as- 
sures us  that,  in  perception,  we  are  imme- 
diately cognizant  of  an  external  and  ex- 
tended non-ego;  or  that,  in  remembrance, 
through  the  imagination,  of  which  we  are 
immediately  cognizant,  we  obtain  a  medi- 
ate  knowledge  of  a  real  past ;  how  shall 
we  repel  the  doubt — ^in  the  former  case, 
that  what  is  given  as  the  extended  reality 
itself  is  not  merely  a  representation  of 
matter  by  mind ; — ^in  the  latter,  that  what 
is  given  as  a  mediate  knowledge  of  the 
past,  is  not  a  mere  present  phantasm,  con- 
taining an  illusive  reference  to  an  unreal 
past  ?  We  can  do  this  only  in  one  way. 
V  .^The  legitimacy  of  such  gratuitous  doubt 
necessarily  supposes  that  the  deliverance 
of  consciousness  is  not  to  be  presumed  true. 
If  therefore  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  deliverances  of  conscious- 
ness must  philosophically  be  accepted,  until 
their  certain  or  probable  falsehood  has 
been  positively  evibced;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any 
attempt  to  discredit  the  verai-ity  of  con- 
sciousness has  ever  yet  succeeded ;  it  fol- 
lows  that,  as  philosophy  now  stands,  the 
I  testimony  of  consciousness  must  be  viewed 
as  high  above  suspicion,  and  its  declara- 
tions entitled  to  demand  prompt  and  un- 
conditional assent. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said,  it 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the  ve- 
racity of  consciousness  must,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  be  conceded.  "  Neganti 
incumbit  probatio.'*  Nature  is  not  gra- 
tuitously to  be  assumed  to  work,  not  only 


in  vain,  but  in  counteraction  of  herself; 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  is  not,  without  a 
ground,  to  be  supposed  an  instrument  of 
illusion ;  man,  unless  the  melancholy  fact 
be  proved,  is  not  to  be  held  organized  for 
the  attainment,  and  actuated  by  the  love, 
of  truth,  only  to  become  the  dupe  and 
Tictim  of  a  perfidious  creator. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  though  the 
veracity  of  the  primary  convictions  of  con- 
sciousness must,  in  the  outset,  be  admitted, 
it  still  remains  competent  to  lead  a  proof 
that  they  are  undeserving  of  credit-  But 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  As  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  knowledge,  these  convictions 
cannot  be  redargued  from  any  higher 
knowledge;  and  as  original  beliefs,  they 
are  paramount  in  certainty  to  every  de- 
rivative assurance.  But  they  are  many; 
they  are,  in  authority,  co-ordinate;  and 
their  testimony  is  clear  and  precise.  It  is 
therefore  competent  for  us  to  view  them 
in  correlation;  to  compare  their  declara- 
tions; and  to  consider  whether  they  con- 
tradict, and,  by  contradicting,  invalidate 
each  other.  This  mutual  contradiction  is 
possible,  in  two  ways.  1**,  It  may  be 
that  the  primary  data  themselves  are  di- 
rectly 4ir  immediately  contradictory  of 
each  other;  2^,  it  may  be  that  they  are 
mediately  or  indirectly  contradictory,  in 
as  much  as  the  consequetices  to  which 
they  necessarily  lead,  and  for  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  they  are  therefore  re- 
sponsible, are  mutually  repugnant.  By 
evincing  either  of  these,  the  veracity  of 
consciousness  will  be  disproved;  for  in 
either  case  consciousness  is  shown  to  be 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  consequently 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  truth.  But 
by  no  other  process  of  demonstration  is 
this  possible.  For  it  will  argue  nothing 
against  the  trustworthiness  of  conscious- 
ness, that  all  or  any  of  its  deliverances  are 
inexplicable—are  incomprehensible;  that 
is,  that  we  are  unable  to  conceive  through 
a  higher  notion,  how  that  is  possible,  which 
the  deliverance  avouches  actually  to  be. 
To  make  the  comprehensibility  of  a  datum 
of  consciousness  the  criterion  of  its  truth, 
would  be  indeed  the  climax  of  absurdity. 
For  the  primary  data  of  consciousness,  as 
themselves  the  conditions  under  which 
all  else  is  comprehended,  are  necessarily 
themselves  incomprehensible.  We  know, 
and  can  know,  only —  That  they  are,  not — 
How  they  can  be.  To  ask  how  an  imme- 
diate fact  of  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to 
ask  how  consciousness  is  possible;  and  to 
ask  how  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to 
suppose  that  we  have  another  conscious- 
ness, before  and  above  that  human  conad- 
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ousness,  concerning  whose  mode  of  ope- 
ration we  inquire.  Could  we  answer  this, 
"verily  we  should  be  as  gods/** 

To  take  an  example : — It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable in  the  Cosmothetio  or  the  Abso- 
lute Idealist,  to  require  of  the  Natural  Real- 
istf  a  reason,  through  which  to  under- 
stand how  a  self  can  be  conscious  of  a  not- 
self — how  an  unextended  subject  can  be 
cognizant  of  an  extended  object ;  both  of 
which  are  given  us  as  facts  by  conscious- 
ness, and,  as  such,  founded  on  by  the  Natu- 
ral Realist.  This  is  unreasonable,  because 
it  is  incompetent  to  demand  the  explanation 
of  a  datum  of  consciousness,  which,  as  ori- 
ginal and  simple,  is  necessarilv  beyond 
analysis  and  explication.  It  is  still  further 
unreasonable,  in  as  much  as  all  philosophy 
being  only  a  development  of  the  primary 
data  of  consciousness,  any  philosophy,  in 
not  accepting  the  truth  of  these,  pro  tan- 
to  surrenders  its  own  possibility — ^is  felo 
de  se.  But  at  the  hands  of  the  Cosmo- 
thetio Idealists — and  they  constitute  the 
great  nujority  of  philosophers — ^the  ques- 
tion is  peculiarly  absurd;  for  before  pro- 
posing it,  they  are  themselves  bound  to 
afford  a  solution  of  the  far  more  insuper- 
able difficulties  which  their  own  hypothesis 
involves — difficulties  which,  so  far  from 
attempting  to  solve,  no  Hypothetical  Re- 
alist hu  ever  yet  even  articulately  stated. 
For  the  illustration  of  this,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  an  article  "  On  the  Philo- 
sophy  of  Perception,"  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  Hi.,  p.  175 — 181;  to  be  found  also 
in  Cross's  Selections,  and  Peisse's  Frag, 
ments. 

This  being  understood,  the  following 
propositions  are  either  self-evident,  or  ad- 
mit of  easy  proof: — 

1.  The  end  of  philosophy  is  truth;  and 
consciousness  is  the  instrument  and  crite- 
rion  of  its  acquisition.  In  other  words, 
philosophv  is  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  the  constitutive  and  normal 
truths  which  consciousness  immediately 
reveals. 

2.  Philosophy  is  thus  wholly  dependent 
upon  consciousness;  the  possibility  of  the 
former  supposing  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  latter.  ^ 

•  From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  bo 
seen  bow  tar  and  on  what  grounds  I  hold,  at 
once  with  Dr  Held  and  Mr  Stewart,  that  our 
orij^inal  beliefs  are  to  be  established,  but  their 
authority  not  to  be  canvassed;  and  with  M. 
Jouflroy,  that  tho  question  of  their  authority  is 
not  to  be  absolutely  withdrawn,  as  a  forbidden 
problem,  from  philosophy. — See  Preface. 

f  On  these  terms,  see  in  the  sequel  of  this 
f  p.  74S6,  sq.  and  Note  G,  §  1. 


3.  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trust- 
worthy, until  proved  mendacious. 

4.  The  mendacity  of  consciousness  is 
proved,  if  its  data,  inmiediately  in  them- 
selves, or  mediately  in  their  necessary  con- 
sequences, be  shown  to  stand  in  mutual 
contradiction. 

5.  The  immediate  or  mediate  repug^- 
nance  of  any  two  of  its  data  being  esta- 
blished, the  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
general  veracity  of  consciousness  is  abol. 
ished,  or  rather  reversed.  For  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  all  that  is  not  contradictory 
is  not  therefore  true;  on  the  other,  a  posi- 
tive proof  of  falsehood,  in  one  instance, 
establishes  a  presumption  of  probable  false- 
hood in  all ;  for  the  maxim,  '*faUiu  in  uno, 

/(thus  in  omnibtu,**  must  determine  the 
credibility  of  consciousness,  as  the  credi- 
bility of  every  other  witness. 

6.  No  attempt  to  show  that  the  data  of 
consciousness  are  (either  in  themselves,  or 
in  their  necessary  consequences)  mutually 
contradictory,  has  yet  succeeded:  and  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  possibility  of  philosophy 
has,  therefore,  never  been  redargued.  In 
other  words,  an  original,  universal,  dog- 
matic subversion  of  knowledge  has  hitherto 
been  found  impossible. 

7.  No  philosopher  has  ever  formally  de- 
nied the  truth  or  dbclaimed  the  authority 
of  consciousness;  but  few  or  none  have 
been  content  implicitly  to  accept  and  con- 
sistently  to  follow  out  its  dictates.  Instead 
of  humbly  resorting  to  consciousness,  to 
draw  from  thence  his  doctrines  and  their 
proof,  each  dogmatic  speculator  looked 
only  into  consciousness,  tfauere  to  discover 
his  preadopted  opinions.  In  philosophy, 
men  have  abused  the  code  of  natural,  as  in 
theology,  the  code  of  positive,  revelation  ; 
and  the  epigraph  of  a  great  protestant 
divine,  on  the  book  of  scripture,  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  applicable  to  the  book  of 
consciousness : 

"  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quagrit  $tia  dogmata  quitque/ 
Inveniif  et  pariter  dogmata  qui$que  tua," 

8.  The  first  and  most  obtrusive  conse- 
quence of  this  procedure  has  been,  the 
multiplication  of  philosophical  systems  in 
every  conceivable  aberration  from  the 
unity  of  truth. 

9.  Tho  second,  but  less  obvious,  conse- 
quence has  been,  the  virtual  surrender,  by 
each  several  system,  of  the  possibility  of 
philosophy  in  general.  For,  as  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  supposes  the  absolute 
truth  of  consciousness,  every  system  which 
proceeded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  even  a 
single  deliverance  of  consciousness  is  un- 
fruo.  did,  however  it  might  eschew  tlie 
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-  overt  declaration,  thereby  invalidate  the 
geueral  credibility  of  consciousness,  and 
supply  to  the  sceptic  the  premises  he  re- 
quired to  subvert  philosophy,  in  so  far  as 
that  system  represented  it. 

10.  And  yet,  although  the  past  history 
of  philosophy  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  only  a  history  of  variation  and  error 
{variiiBM  erroris  est) ;  yet  the  cause  of 
this  variation  being  known,  we  obtain  a 
ralid  gpround  of  hope  for  the  destiny  of 
philosopliy  in  future.  Because,  since  phi. 
losophy  has  hitherto  been  inconsisteot 
with  itself,  only  in  being  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  our  natural  beliefs — 

'*  For  Truth  to  catholic  and  Nature  one ;  '* 
it  follows,  that  philosophy  has  simply  to 
return  to  natural  consciousness,  to  return 
to  unity  and  truth. 

In  doing  this  we  have  only  to  attend  to 
the  three  following  maxims  or  precau- 
tions:— 

1^,  That  we  admit  nothing,  not  either 
an  original  datum  of  consciousness,  or  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  such  a  datum ; 

2^,  That  we  embrace  all  the  original 
data  of  consciousness,  and  all  their  legiti- 
mate consequences ;  and 

8^,  That  we  exhibit  each  of  these  in  its 
individual  integ^ty,  neither  distorted  nor 
mutilated,  and  in  its  relative  place,  whether 
of  pre-eminence  or  subordination. 

Nor  can  it  be  contended  that  conscious- 
ness has  spoken  in  so  feeble  or  ambigu'^**:. 
a  voice,  that  philosophers  have  misappre- 
hended or  misunderstood  her  enounce- 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
usually  agreed  about  the  fact  and  purport 
of  the  deliverance,  differing  only  as  to  tiio 
mode  in  which  they  might  evade  or  qualify 
its  acceptance. 

This  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  memorable 
example — by  one  in  reference  to  the  very 
cardinal  point  of  philosophy.  In  the  act 
of  sensible  perception,  I  am  conscious  of 
two  things; — of  myUlffA  the  perceiving 
subject,  and  of  an  external  reality,  in  rela- 
tion with  my  sense,  as  thQ  object  perceived. 
Of  the  existence  of  both  these  things  I 
am  convinced :  because  I  am  conscious  of 
knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately,  in 
something  else,  a$  represented,  but  imme- 
diately in  itself,  cu  existing.  Of  their  mu- 
tual independence  I  am  no  less  convin- 
ced ;  because  each  is  apprehended  equally, 
and  at  once,  in  the  same  indivisible  energy, 
the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the 
other  not  following  or  determined;  and 
because  each  is  apprehended  out  of,  and 
in  direct  contrast  to,  the  other. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception,  as  given 
in  conscioosness,  and  as  it  affords  to  man- 


kind in  general  the  conjunct  assurance 
they  possess,  of  their  own  existence,  and 
of  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Nor  are  the  contents  of  the  deliverance, 
considered  <m  a  phamomenon,  denied  by 
those  who  still  hesitate  to  admit  the  truth 
of  its  testimony.  /  As  this  point,  however,  '•■ 
is  one  of  principal  importance,  I  shall  not 
content  myself  vrith  assuming  the  preced-  ''' ' 
ing  statement  of  the  fact  of  perception  as  ) 
a  truth  attested  by  the  internal  experience 
of  all ;  but,  in  order  to  place  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  quote  in  evidence, 
more  than  a  competent  number  of  autho- 
ritative, and  yet  reluctant,  testimonies, 
and  give  articulate  references  to  others. 

J>escarte8,  the  father  of  modern  Ideol- 
ism,  acknowledges,  that  in  perception  we 
suppose  the  qualities  of  the  external  re- 
alities to  be  themselves  apprehended,  and 
not  merely  represented,  by  the  mind,  in 
virtue  or  on  occasion  of  certain  move- 
ments of  the  sensuous  organism  which 
they  determine.  "  Putamus  nos  videre 
ipsam  tcedam,  et  audire  ipsam  campanam  : 
non  vero  solum  sentire  motus  qui  ab  ipsis 
proveniunt.**  De  Passionibus  art.  xxiii. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  meant  for  a  state- 
ment applicable  to.  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects  in  general,  and  not  merely 
to  our  i)eroeption  of  their  secondary 
qualities. 

De  Raei,  a  distinguished  follower  of 
Descartes,  frequently  admits,  that  what  is 
commonly  rejected  by  philosophers  is  uni- 
versally  believed  by  mankind  at  large — 
"  Res  ipsas  secundum  se  in  sensum  incur- 
rere,**  De  Mentis  Human«B  Facultatibus, 
Sectio  II.  §  41,  70,  89.  De  Cognitione 
Humana,  §  16,  30,  et  alibi. 

In  like  manner,  Berkeley,  contrasting 
the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  belief  of 
philosophers  on  this  point,  says : — **  The 
former  are  of  opinion  that  those  things 
they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real 
things;  and  the  ktter,  that  the  things 
immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which 
exist  only  in  the  mind.*'  Three  Dialogues, 
&c..  Dial.  III.  prope  finem.  His  brother 
idealist,  Arthur  Collier,  might  be  quoted 
to  the  same  purport ;  though  he  does  not, 
like  Berkeley,  pretend  tlmt  mankind  at 
large  are  therefore  idealists. 

Hume  frequently  states  that,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  philosophy,  "  men  are  carried  by  a 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature  to 
suppose  the  very  images  presented  by  the 
senses  to  be  the  external  objects^  and  never 
entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other.** 
Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing, Sect.  XII.,  Essays,  ed.  1788,  vol.  U. 
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p.  164.  Compare  also  ibid.  p.  157 ;  and 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.,  B.  L, 
P.  iv.,  Sect.  2 ,  pp.  330,  338,  353,  358, 
361,  369. 

ScheUing,  in  many  passages  of  his  works, 
repeats,  amplifies,  and  illustrates  the  state, 
mont,  that  "  the  man  of  common  iense  be- 
lievei,  and  vnU  not  btU  belisve,  thai  the  ob- 
ject he  is  conscious  of  perceiving  is  the  real 
one**  This  is  from  his  Philosophische 
Schriften,  L  p.  274 ;  and  it  may  be  found 
with  the  context,  translated  by  Coleridge 
— but  giTon  as  his  own  —in  the  "  Biogra- 
phia  Literaria,'*  I.  p.  262.  See  also  among 
other  passages,  Phllos.  Schr.,  I.  pp.  217, 
238 ;  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophie  der  Na- 
tur,  Einleit.  pp.  xix,  xxvi,  first  edition, 
(translated  in  Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  lii.,  p. 
202.) ;  Philosophisches  Journal  von  Fichte 
und  Niethhammer,  vol.  vii.,  p.  244.  In 
these  passages  Schelling  allows  that  it  is 
only  on  the  believed  identity  of  the  object 
known  and  of  the  object  existing,  and  in 
our  inabUity  to  discriminate  in  perceptive 
consciousness  the  representation  from  the 
thing,  that  mankind  at  large  believe  in  the 
reality  of  an  external  world. 

But  to  adduce  a  more  recent  writer,  and 
of  a  different  school. — "  From  the  natural 
point  of  view"  says  Stiedenroth,  *'  the  re- 
presentation (Vorstellung)  is  not  in  sen- 
sible perception  distinguished  from  the 
object  represented ;  for  it  appears  as  if 
the  sense  actually  apprehended  the  things 
out  of  itself,  and  in  their  proper  space." 
(Psychologic,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  "  The 
things — ^the  actual  realities  are  not  in  our 
soul.  Nevertheless,  from  the  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view  on  which  we  are  origi- 
nally placed  by  nature,  we  do  not  suspect 
that  our  representation  of  external  things 
and  their  relations  is  nought  but  repre- 
sentation. Before  this  can  become  a 
matter  of  consideration,  the  spatial  rela- 
tions are  so  far  developed,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  soul  apprehended  out  of  itself — 
as  if  it  did  not  carry  the  images  of  things 
within  itself,  but  perceived  the  things 
themselves  in  their  proper  spare,"  (p. 
267.)  **  This  belief  (that  our  sensible 
percepts  are  the  things  themselves,)  is  so 
strong  and  entire,  that  a  light  seems  to 
break  upon  us  when  we  first  learn,  or  be- 
think ourselves,  that  we  are  absolutely 
shut  in  within  the  circle  of  our  own  re- 
presentations. Nay,  it  costs  so  painful 
an  effort,  consistently  to  maintain  this 
acquired  view,  in  opposition  to  that  per- 
manent  and  unremitted  illusion,  that  we 
need  not  marvel,  if,  even  to  many  philo- 
sophers, it  should  have  been  again  lost," 
(p.  270.; 


But  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  con- 
fesnons  as  to  a  fact  which  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  openly  denied ;  I  shall  only 
therefore  refer  in  general  to  the  following 
authorities,  who,  all  in  like  manner,  even 
while  denying  the  truth  of  the  natural  be- 
lief,  acknowledge  the /act  of  its  existence. 
Malebranche,  Recherche,  L.  iii.  c.  1.;  7*0- 
tens,  Versuche,  vol.  i.  p .  375.  j  Fichte, 
Bestimmung  des  Menschen,  p.  56,  ed. 
1825  ;  and  in  Philos.  Journal,  VII.  p.  35.} 
Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  294,  (translated  in  Edinb.  Rev., 
vol.  lii.  p.  202.);  Fries,  Neue  Kritik, 
Vorr.  p.  xxviii.  sec.  ed.;  Herbart,  AUge- 
meine  Metaphysik,  II  Th.,  §  327.;  Oer- 
l<u'h,  Fundamental  Philosophie,  §  33-; 
Beneke,  Das  Verhaeltniss  von  Seele  und 
Leib,  p.  23 ;  and  Kant  und  die  Philoso- 
phische Aufgabe  unserer  Zeit,  p.  70.; 
Stoeger,  Pruefung,  itc,  p.  504.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Jacobi,  Werke,  vol.  i.  p. 
119 ;  and  in  vol.  ii.,  Us  '*  David  Hume" 
passim,  of  which  see  a  passage  quoted  infra 
in  Testimonies,  No.  87  c.  Reid's  opinion 
will  be  adduced  in  Note  C,  §  II. 

The  contents  of  the /act  of  perception, 
as  givm  in  consciousness,  being  thus  esta- 
blished, what  are  the  consequences  to  phi. 
losophy,  according  as  the  truth  of  its  tes- 
timony  ( I.)  is,  or  (II.)  is  not,  admitted? 

L  On  the  former  alternative,  the  vera- 
city of  consciousness,  in  the  fact  of  per- 
ception, being  unconditionally  acknow- 
ledged, we  have  established  at  once,  with- 
out hypothesis  or  demonstration,  the 
reality  of  mind,  and  the  reality  of  matter ; 
while  no  concession  is  yielded  to  the  scep- 
tic, through  which  ho  may  subvert  philo- 
sophy in  manifesting  its  self-contradiction. 
The  one  legitimate  doctrine,  thus  possible, 
may  be  called  Natural  Realism  or  Natural 
Dualism, 

II.  On  the  latter  alternative,  five  great 
variations  from  truth  and  nature  may  be 
conceived— and  all  of  these  have  actually 
found  their  advocates— according  as  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  in  the  fact  of 
perception,  (A)  is  wholly,  or  (B)  is  par^ 
tiaUy,  rejected. 

A.  If  wholly  rejected,  that  is,  if  nothing 
but  the  phsenomenal  reality  of  the  fact 
itself  be  allowed,  the  result  is  Nihilism, 
This  may  be  conceited  either  as  a  dogma- 
tical or  as  a  sceptical  opinion ;  and  Hume 
and  Fichte  have  competently  shown,  that 
if  the  truth  of  consciousness  be  not  uncon- 
ditionally recognized.  Nihilism  is  the 
c<inclusion  in  which  our  speculation,  if 
consistent  with  itself,  must  end. 

B.  On  the  other  hand,  \(  partially  rc- 
jected,/otir  schemes  emerge,  according  to 
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the  way  in  which  the  fact  is  tampered 
with. 

i.  If  the  yeraclty  of  consdoiuness  be 
allowed  to  the  oquipoise  of  the  subject  and 
object  in  the  act,  but  disallowed  to  the 
reality  of  their  antithesis,  the  system  of 
Absoluts  Identity  (whereof  Pantheism  is 
the  corollary)  arises,  which  reduces  mind 
and  matter  to  phcenomenal  modifications 
of  the  same  common  substance. 

li.,  iii.  Again,  if  the  testimony  of  consci- 
ousness  be  refused  to  the  equal  originality 
and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  subject 
and  object  in  perception,  two  Unitarian 
schemes  are  determined,  according  as  the 
one  or  as  the  other  of  these  correlatives 
is  supposed  the  prior  and  genetic.  Is  the 
object  educed  from  the  subject  ?  Idealism ; 
is  the  subject  educed  from  the  object? 
Materialiemt  is  the  result. 

iv.  Finally,  if  the  testimony  of  consci- 
ousness to  our  knowledge  of  an  external 
world  existing  be  rejected  with  the  Ideal- 
ist, but  with  the  Realist  the  eaistence  of 
that  world  be  affirmed ;  we  have  a  scheme 
which,  as  it  by  many  various  hypotheses, 
endeavours,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  give 
up  the  reality  of  an  unknown  material 
universe,  and  on  the  other,  to  explain  the 
i<leal  illusion  of  its  cognition,  may  be  called 
the  doctrine  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  Hy- 
pothetical  Realism,  or  Hypothetical  Dual- 
ijtm.  Thfs  last,  though  the  most  vacillat- 
ing, inconsequent,  and  self-contradictory 
of  all  systems,  is  the  one  which,  as  less  ob- 
noxious in  its  acknowledged  consequences, 
(being  a  kind  of  compromise  between  spe- 
culation and  common  sense,)  has  found  fa- 
vour with  the  immense  majority  of  philo- 
sophersX^ 

From  the  rejection  of  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness  in  this  example  of  perception, 
we  have  thus,  in  the  first  place,  multipli- 
city, speculative  variation,  error;  in  the 
second,  systems  practiciedly  dangerous;  and 
in  the  third,  what  concerns  us  exclusively 
at  present,  the  incompetence  of  an  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  by  any 
of  these  systems  against  the  conclusions  of 
others.  This  last  will,  however,  be  more 
appropriately  shown  in  our  special  consi- 
deration of  the  conditions  of  the  argument 
of  Conmion  Sense,  to  which  we  now  go 
on. 


*  See,  in  connexion  with  this  more  general 
distribution  of  philosophical  systems  from  the 
whole  fact  of  counciousncss  in  perception^  other 
more  special  divisions,  from  the  relation  of  the 
object  to  the  subject  of  perception,  in  Note  C, 
SI. 


§  I  I. ^Conditions  of  the  legitimacy,  and 
legitmate  ajjpUcation,  of  the  argumeni 
from  Common  Sense, 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  argument  drawn  from  Com- 
mon Sense,  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  given  thesis,  proceeds  on  two  suppo- 
sitions— 

1°.  That  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is 
either  identical  with,  or  necessarily  evolved 
ottt  of,  a  primary  datum  of  consciousness  f 
and, 

2^.  That  the  primary  data  of  conscious^ 
nsss  <Mre,  one  and  all  of  them,  admitted,  by 
the  proponent  of  this  argument,  to  be  true. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  each  of  these 
suppositions  will  constitute  a  condition, 
under  which  the  legitimate  application  of 
this  reasoning  is  exclusively  competent 
Whether  these  conditions  have  been  ever 
previously  enounced,  I  know  not.  But 
this  I  know,  that  while  their  necessity  is 
so  palpable,  that  they  could  never,  if  ex- 
plicitly stated,  be  explicitly  denied;  that 
in  the  hands  of  philosophers  they  have 
been  always,  more  or  less  viokited,  impli- 
citly  and  in  fact,  and  this  often  not  the 
least  obtrusively  by  those  who  have  been 
themselves  the  loudest  in  their  appeal  from 
the  conclusions  of  an  obnoxious  specula- 
tion to  the  common  convictions  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  marvelled  at  if  the 
argument  itself  should  have  sometimes 
shared  in  the  contempt  which  its  abusive 
application  so  frequently  and  so  justly 
merited. 

1.  That  the  first  condition— that  of 
originality — is  indispensable,  is  involved 
in  the  very  conception  of  the  argument. 
I  should  indeed  hardly  have  deemed  that 
it  required  an  articulate  statement,  were 
it  not  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  establish,  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  propositions 
which  are  not  original  data  of  conscious- 
ness; while  the  original  data  of  conscious- 
ness, from  which  their  propoutions  were 
derived,  and  to  which  they  owed  their 
whole  necessity  and  truth — these  data  the 
same  philosophers  were  (strange  to  say!) 
not  disposed  to  admit.  Thus,  when  it  is 
argued  by  the  Cosmothetic  Idealists — 
**  The  external  world  exists,  because  we 
naturally  believe  it  to  exist;"  the  illation 
is  incompetent,  in  as  much  as  it  errone- 
ously  assumes  that  our  belief  of  an  exter- 
nal world  is  a  primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness. This  is  not  the  case.  That  an  outer 
world  exists  is  given  us,  not  as  a  "  miracu- 
lous revelation/'  not  as  a  "cast  of  magic/* 
not  as  an  ** instinctive  feeling,"  not  as  a 
"  blind   belief."     Theso    expressions,    in 
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which  the  Cosmothetic  Idealistfl  shadow 
forth  the  difficulty  they  create,  and  attempt 
to  solve,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
real  fact.  Our  belief  of  a  material  uni- 
verse  is  not  ultimate;  and  that  universe  is 
not  unknown.  This  belief  is  not  a  super- 
natural inspiration;  it  is  not  an  infused 
faith.  We  are  not  compelled  by  a  blind 
impulse  to  believe  in  the  external  world, 
as  in  an  unknown  something;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  it  to  exist  only  because 
we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  it  as  ex- 
isting. If  asked,  indeed  — How  we  know 
that  we  know  it? — how  we  know  that 
what  we  apprehend  in  sensible  perception 
is,  as  consciousness  assures  us,  an  object, 
external,  extended,  and  numerically  diffe- 
rent from  the  conscious  subject? — how  we 
know  that  this  object  is  nut  a  mere  mode 
of  mind,  illusively  presented  to  us  as  a 
mode  of  matter  ? — then  indeed  we  must 
reply,  that  we  do  not  in  propriety  know 
that  what  we  are  compelled  to  perceive  as 
not-self,  is  not  a  perception  of  self,  and 
that  we  can  only  on  reflection  believe  such 
to  be  the  case,  in  reliance  on  the  original 
necessity  of  so  believing,  imposed  on  us  by 
our  nature. 

Quae  nisi  alt  verl,  ratio  quoqne  folaa  fit  omnlB. 
That  this  Is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
fact  has  been  already  shown ;  and  if  such 
be  the  undenied  and  undeniable  gpround  of 
the  natural  belief  of  mankind,  in  the  re- 
ality of  external  things,  the  incompetence 
of  the  argument  from  common  sense  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist  is 
manifest,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
fundamental  condition  of  that  argument. 

This  defect  of  the  argument  may,  in 
the  present  example  indeed,  be  easily  sup- 
plied, by  interpolating  the  medium  which 
has  been  left  out.  But  this  cannot  con- 
sistently be  done  by  the  Cosmothetic 
Idealist,  who  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma — 
that  if  he  adhere  to  his  hypothesis,  he  must 
renounce  the  argument ;  and  if  he  apply 
the  argument,  he  must  renounce  his  hypo- 
thesis. 

2.  The  second  condition,  that  of  absolute 
truth,  requires  that  be  who  applies  the  ar- 
gument of  common  sense,  by  appealing  to 
the  veracity  of  consciousness,  should  not 
himself,  directly  or  indirectly,  admit  that 
consciousness  is  ever  false ;  in  other  words, 
he  is  bound,  in  applying  this  argument,  to 
apply  it  thoroughly,  impartially,  against 
himself  no  less  than  against  others,  and  not 
according  to  the  conveniences  of  his  po- 
lemic, to  approbate  and  reprobate  the  tes- 
timony of  our  original  beliefs.  That  our 
immediate  consciousness,  if  competent  to 
prove  any  thing,  must  be   coini>^^ent  tn 


prove  every  thing  it  avouches,  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  none  have  been  found,  at  least 
openly,  to  deny.  It  is  proclaimed  by 
I^ibnitz:  **  Si  Texp^rience  interne  imme- 
diate pouvait  nous  tromper,  il  ne  saurait  y 
avoir  pour  moi  aucune  \Mtk  de  fait, 
j  *i\joute,  ui  de  raison. "  And  by  Lucretius : — 

Denlque  ut  in  fabriea  st  praiva  'si  Regula  ptteia, 
Omnia  mendosa  fieri  atque  obstlpa  neceanun  *8t ; 
8Io  igitnr  Ratio  tibi  rerum  prara  neoene  'st, 
Folsaqne  sit,  falsis  quaeeunque  ab  Senaibiu  or- 
ta'Bt. 

Compare  PlotinuSf  En.  V.  Lib.  v.  c.  1  — 
Buffier,  Pr.  Ver.,  §  71— Reid,  Inq.,  p.  183, 
b.  I.  P.,  p.  260,  b. 

Yet,  however  notorious  the  condition, 
that  consciousness  unless  held  trustworthy 
in  all  its  revelations  cannot  be  held  trust- 
worthy in  any ;  marvellous  to  say,  philo- 
sophers have  rarely  scrupled,  on  the  one 
hand,  quietly  to  supersede  the  data  of  con- 
sciousness, so  often  as  these  did  not  fall  in 
with  their  preadopted  opinions; — and  on 
the  other,  clamorously  to  appeal  to  them, 
as  irrecusable  truths,  so  often  as  they  could 
allege  them  in  corroboration  of  their  own, 
or  in  refutation  of  a  hostile,  doctrine. 

I  shall  again  take  for  an  example  the 
fact  of  perception,  and  the  vioktion  of  the 
present  condition  by  the  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ists— 1^,  in  the  constitution  of  their  own 
doctrine;  2^,  in  their  polemic  against 
more  extreme  opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  constitution  of 
their  doctrine,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  monstrous  than  the  procedure  of 
these  philosophers,  in  attempting  to  vin- 
dicate the  reality  of  a  material  world,  on 
the  ground  of  an  universal  belief  in  its 
existence;  and  yet  rejecting  the  universal 
belief  in  the  knordedge  on  which  the  uni* 
versal  belief  in  the  existence  is  exclusively 
based.  Here  the  absurdity  is  twofold. 
Firstly,  in  postulating  a  conclusion  though 
rejecting  its  premises;  secondly,  in  found- 
ing their  doctrine  partly  on  the  veracity, 
and  partly  on  the  mendacity,  of  conscious- 
ness. 

In  the  second  place,  with  what  consis- 
tency and  effect  do  the  Hypothetical  Real- 
ists point  the  argument  of  common  sense 
against  the  obnoxious  conclusions  of  the 
thorough-going  Idealist,  the  Materialist, 
the  Absolutist,  the  Nihilist  ? 

Take  first  their  vindication  of  an  exter- 
nal world  against  the  Idealist. 

To  prove  this,  do  they,  like  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  simply  found  on  the  natural  belief 
of  mankind  in  its  existence?  But  they 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  admitting  the 
untruth  of  one  natural  belief— the  belief 
in  our  immediate  knowledge  of  external 
things — have  no  right  to  presume  upon 
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the  truth  of  any  other;  and  the  absurdity 
is  carried  to  its  climax,  when  the  natural 
belief,  which  they  regard  as  false,  is  the 
sole  gpround  of  the  natural  belief  which 
they  would  assume  and  found  upon  as  true. 
Again,  do  they,  like  Descartes,  allege  that 
God  would  be  a  deceiver,  were  we  con- 
strained by  nature  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  an  unreal  world  ?  But  the  Deity,  on 
their  hypothesis,  is  a  deceiver;  for  that 
hypothesis  assumes  that  our  natural  con 
sdousness  deludes  us  in  the  belief,  that 
external  objects  are  immediately,  and  in 
themselves, perceived.  (See 747 a.)  Either 
therefore  maintaining  the  veracity  of  God, 
they  must  surrender  their  hypothesis;  or, 
maintaining  their  hypothesis,  they  must 
surrender  the  veracity  of  God. 

Against  the  Materialist,  in  proof  of  our 
Personal  Identity,  can  they  maintain,  that 
consciousness  is  able  to  identify  self,  at 
one  period,  with  self,  at  another ;  when, 
in  their  theory  of  perception,  conscious- 
ness mistaking  self  for  not-self,  is  unable, 
they  virtually  assert,  to  identify  self  with 
self,  even  at  the  same  moment  of  existence  ? 

How,  again,  can  they  maintain  the  sub- 
stantial Individuality  and  consequent  Im- 
materiality of  the  thinking  principle,  on 
the  unity  of  consciousness,  when  the  duality 
given  in  consciousness  is  not  allowed  sub- 
stantially to  discriminate  the  object  from 
the  subject  in  perception  ? 

But  to  take  a  broader  view.  It  is  a 
maxim  in  philosophy, —  Tftat  substances  are 
not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity;  in 
other  words, —  That  a  plurality  of  prin- 
ciples are  not  to  be  assumed,  when  the  phos- 
nomena  can  possibly  be  explained  by  one. 
This  regulative  principle,  which  may  be 
called  the  law  or  maxim  of  Parcimony, 
throws  it  therefore  on  the  advocates  of  a 
scheme  of  psychological  Dualism,  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  supposing  more  than  a 
single  substance  for  the  phsenomena  of 
mind  and  matter. — Further,  we  know  no- 
thing whatever  of  mind  and  matter,  con- 
sidered as  substances;  they  are  only  known 
to  us  as  a  twofold  series  of  phsenomena : 
and  we  can  only  justify,  against  the  law  of 
parcimony,  the  postulation  of  two  sub- 
stances, on  the  ground,  that  the  two  series 
of  phsenomena  are,  reciprocally  so  con- 
trary and  incompatible,  that  the  one  can- 
not be  reduced  to  the  other,  nor  both  be 
supposed  to  coinhere  in  the  same  common 
substance.  Is  this  ground  shown  to  be 
invalid? — the  presumption  against  a  dual- 
istic  theory  at  once  recurs,  and  a  unitarian 
scheme  becomes,  in  the  circumstances, 
philosophically  necessary. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 


ism, in  abolishing  the  incompatibility  of  the 
two  series  of  phsenomena,  subverts  the  only 
ground  on  which  a  psychological  Dualism 
can  be  maintained.  This  doctrine  denies 
to  mind  a  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  its 
.own  modifications.  The  qualities,  which 
we  call  material — Extension,  Figure,  &c. 
—assist  for  us,  only  as  they  are  knoum  by 
us  ;  and,  on  this  hypothesis,  they  are  known 
by  us,  only  as  modes  of  mind.  The  two 
series  of  phsenomena,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  really,  as  they  are  apparently, 
opposed,  are,  on  this  doctrine,  in  fact,  ad- 
mitted to  be  all  only  manifestations  of  the 
same  substance. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  Hypotheti- 
cal Dualist  being  able  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Unitarian — whether  Idealist, 
Materialist,  or  Absolutist ;  the  fundamen- 
tal position  of  his  philosophy — that  the  ob^ 
ject  immediately  knoum  is  in  every  act  of 
cognition  identical  with  the  subject  knowing 
— in  reality,  establishes  any  and  every 
doctrine  but  his  own.  On  this  principle, 
the  Idealist  may  educe  the  object  from  the 
subject ;  the  Materialist  educe  the  subject 
from  the  object;  the  Absolutist  carry  both 
up  into  indifference;  nay  the  Nihilist  sub- 
vert the  substantial  reality  of  either : — and 
the  Hypothetical  Dualist  is  doomed  to 
prove,  that,  while  the  only  salvation  against 
these  melancholy  results  is  an  appeal  to 
the  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  that 
the  argument  from  common  sense  is,  in  his 
hands  a  weapon,  either  impotent  against 
his  opponents,  or  fatal  equally  to  himself 
and  them. 

§   III, —  The  argument  from    Common 
Sense  is  one  strictly  philosophical  and 
scientific. 
We  have  thus  seen,  though  the  argu- 
ment from  common  sense  be  an  appeal  to 
the  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  that  it 
is  not  an  appeal  from  philosophy  to  blind 
feeling.     It  is  only  an  appeal,  from  the 
heretical  conclusions  of  particular  philoso- 
phies, to  the  catholic  principles  of  all  phi- 
losophy.    The  prejudice,  which,  on  this 
supposition,  has  sometimes  been  excited 
against  the  argument,  is  groundless. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  argument  from 
common  sense  denies  the  decision  to  the 
judgment  of  philosophers,  and  accords  it 
to  the  verdict  of  the  vulgar.  Nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous.  We  admit — nay  we 
maintain,  as  D'Alembert  well  expresses  it, 
"that  the  truth  in  metaphysic,  like  the 
truth  in  matters  of  taste,  is  a  truth  of 
which  all  minds  have  the  germ  within 
themselves ;  to  which  indeed  the  greater 
number  pay  no  attention,  but  which  they 
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recognise  the  moment  it  is  pointed  oat  to 
them.  .  .  But  if,  in  this  sort,  all  are  able  to 
understand,  all  are  not  able  to  instruct. 
The  merit  of  conreying  easily  to  others 
true  and  simple  notions  is  much  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed;  for  experience 
proves  how  rarely  this  is  to  be  met  with. 
Sound  metaphysical  ideas  are  common 
truths,  which  every  one  apprehends,  but 
which  few  have  the  talent  to  dcrelope. 
So  difficult  is  it  on  any  subject  to  make 
our  own  what  belongs  to  every  one." 
(  Mchmges,  t.  iv.  §  6. )  Or,  to  employ  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Lichtenberg — 
**  Philosophy,  twist  the  matter  as  we  may, 
is  always  a  sort  of  chemistry  (Scheide- 
kunst.)  The  peasant  employs  all  the 
principles  of  abstract  philosophy,  only  tn- 
veloped,  latent,  engaged,  as  the  men  of 
physicsJ  science  express  it;  the  Philoso- 
pher exhibits  the  pure  principle.**  (Hin- 
terlassene  Schriften,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67.) 

The  first  problem  of  Philosophy — and 
it  is  one  of  no  easy  accomplishment — being 
thus  t<i  seek  out,  purify,  and  establish,  by 
intellectual  analysis  and  criticism,  the  ele- 
mentary feelings  or  beliefs,  in  which  are 
given  the  elementary  truths  of  which  all 
are  in  possession ;  and  the  argument  from 
common  sense  being  the  allegation  of  these 
feelings  or  beliefs  as  explicated  and  ascer- 
tained, in  proof  of  the  relative  truths  and 
their  necessary  consequences; — this  argu- 
ment is  manifestly  dependent  on  philo- 
sophy, as  an  art,  as  an  acquired  dexterity, 
and  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  errors 
which  they  have  so  frequently  committed, 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  philoso- 
phers. Common  Sense  is  like  Common 
I<aw.  Each  may  be  laid  down  as  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  decision ;  but  in  the  one  case 
it  must  be  left  to  the  jurist,  in  the  other 
to  the  philosopher,  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  contents  of  the  rule ;  and  though  in 
both  instances  the  common  man  may  be 
cited  as  a  witness,  for  the  custom  or  the 
fact,  in  neither  can  he  be  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate as  advocate  or  as  judge. 

Tr,tf  ao((:iTn»  oo^og  iSvyu^  rtx^tti  I*  6/a6- 

Phoctmdes. 
It  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
in  general,  we  only  appeal  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  those  not  disqualified  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision.  "  In  saying  Tto  use 
tlie  words  of  Aristotle)  simi'iv  and  with- 
out qualification,  that  this  or  tliat  f>  a 
known  truth,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  in  ' 


fact  recognized  by  all,  but  only  by  such 
as  are  of  a  sound  understanding ;  just  as 
in  saying  absolutelv,  that  a  thing  is  whole- 
some, we  must  be  held  to  mean,  to  such  as 
are  of  a  hale  constitution.''  (Top.  L.  vi., 
c.  4,  S  7.) — We  may,  in  short,  say  of  the 
true  Philosopher  what  Erasmus,  in  an 
epistle  to  Hutten,  said  of  Sir  Thomas 
More : — "  Nemo  minus  ducitur  vulgi  ju- 
dido;  sed  rursus  nemo  minus  abest  a 
scnsu  communi" 

When  rightly  understood,  therefore,  no 
valid  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  argu- 
ment of  common  sense,  considered  in  itself. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  applied  was 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  not  unreason- 
able disfavour  with  the  learned.     (See  C. 
L.    Reinhold*8   Beytriege    sur    leichtern 
TTebersicht  des  Zustandes  der  Philosophic, 
i.  p.  61 ;  and  Niethhammer  in  his  Journal, 
i.  p  43  sq.)     In  this  country  in  particular, 
some  of  those  who  opposed  it  to  the  scep- 
tical conclusions  of  Hume  did  not  suffi- 
ciently counteract  the  notion  which  the 
name  might  naturally  suggest;  they  did 
not  emphatically  proclaim  that  it  was  no 
appeal  to  the  undeveloped  beliefs  of  the 
unrcflective  many;  and  they  did  not  in- 
culcate that  it  presupposed  a  critical  ana- 
lysis of  these  beliefs  by  the  philosophers 
themselves.     On  the  contrary,  their  lan- 
guage and  procedure  might  even,  some- 
times,   warrant  an    opposite  conclusion. 
I'his  must  be  admitted  without  reserve 
of  the  writings  of  Beattie,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  Oswald.     But  even  Reid,  in 
his  earlier  work,  was  not  so  explicit  as  to 
prevent  his  being  occasionally  classed  in 
the  same  category.     That  the  strictures 
on  the  "  Scottish  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense*'  by  Feder,  I^Ambert,  Tetens,  Kber- 
hard,  Kant,  IJlrich,  Ja^^ob,  &c.,  were  inap- 
plicable to  Reid,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  more  articulate  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trine, afterwards  given  in  his  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers.     But 
these  criticisms  having  been  once  recorded, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  their  subsequent 
repetition,  without  qualification  or  excep- 
tion, by   philosophers  and  historians  of 
philosophy. 

To  take,  as  an  example,  the  judgment 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  critics. 
"  It  is  not  (says  Kant,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Prolegomena)  without  a  certain  pain- 
ful feeling,  that  we  .behold  how  completely 
Uume*s  opponents,  Reid,  Oswald,  Beattie, 
and,  at  last,  Priestley,  missed  the  point  of 
his  problem ;  and  whilst  they,  on  the  one 
hand,  constantly  assumed  the  very  posi- 
tions which  he  did  not  allow,  and  on  the 
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other^  demonstrated  warmly,  and  often 
nv-ith  great  intemperance,  what  he  bad 
never  dreamt  of  calling  into  question,  they 
so  little  profited  by  the  hint  which  he  had 
given  towards  better  things,  that  ail  re- 
mained in  the  same  position  as  if  the  mat- 
ter had  never  been  agitated  at  all.  The 
question  mooted,  was  not —  Whether  the 
notion  of  Cause  wert  right,  applicable,  and, 
in  relation  to  all  natural  knowledge,  indis- 
pentable  ;  for  of  this  Hume  had  never  insin- 
uated a  doubt;  but — Whether  this  notion 
were  by  the  mind  excogitated  a  priori, 
whether  it  thus  possessed  an  intrinsic  truth, 
independent  of  all  experience,  and  consc' 
quently  a  more  extensive  applicability,  one 
not  limited  merely  to  objects  of  experience : 
on  this  Hume  awaited  a  disclosure.  In 
fact,  the  whole  dispute  regarded  the 
origin  of  this  notion,  and  not  its  indispen- 
sability  in  use.  If  the  former  be  made 
out,  all  that  respects  the  conditions  of  its 
use,  and  the  sphere  within  which  it  can 
be  validly  applied,  follow  as  corollaries,  of 
themselves.  In  order  satisfactorily  to 
solve  the  problem,  it  behoved  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  iUustrious  man  to  have  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
considered  as  exclusively  occupied  in  pure 
thinking :  but  this  did  not  suit  them.  They, 
therefore,  discovered  a  more  convenient 
method,  in  an  appeal  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  mankind  (gemeiner  Men- 
schenverstand)'* — and  so  forth;  showing 
that  Kant  understood  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  Scottish  philosophers,  only 
good  sense,  sound  imderstanding,  &o. 
(Prolegomena,  p.  10.) 

I  wiU  not  object  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  statements  in  this  passage;  nor  to 
their  bearing  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied 
to  the  Briti^  philosophers  in  general.  For 
Reid,  however,  I  must  claim  an  exemp- 
tion; and  this  I  shall  establish  with  regard 
to  the  very  notion  of  Cause  to  which  Kant 
refers. 

That  from  the  limited  scope  of  his 
earlier  work  the  "  Inquiry,"  Reid  had  not 
occasion  to  institute  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  Causality,  affords  no  ground 
for  holding  that  he  did  not  consider  such 
analysis  to  be  necessary  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  and  the  other  principles  of 
common  sense.  This,  indeed,  he  in  that 
very  work,  once  and  again,  explicitly  de- 
clares. **  We  have  taken  notice  of  several 
original  principles  of  belief  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry ;  and  when  other  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  examined  we  shall  find 
more,  *  *  *  A  clear  explication  and 
enumeration  of  the  principles  of  common 
lense,  is  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  in  Logic. 


We  have  otdy  considered  such  of  them  as 
occurred  in  the  examination  of  the  five 
senses**  p.  209  ab.  See  also  p.  96  a.  And 
accordingly  in  his  subsequent  and  more 
extensive  work,  the  "  Essays  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers,"  published  within  two 
years  after  Kant's  "  Prolegomena,**  we 
find  the  notion  of  Causality,  among  others, 
investigated  by  the  very  same  critical  pro- 
cess which  the  philosopher  of  Koenigsberg 
so  successfully  employed;  though  there  b^ 
no  reason  whatever  for  surmising  that 
Reid  had  ever  heard  the  name,  hx  less 
seen  the  works,  of  his  illustrious  censor 
The  criterion — the  index  by  which  Kant 
discriminates  the  notions  of  jwre  or  a  priori 
origin  from  those  elaborated  from  expe- 
rience, is  their  quality  of  necessity;  and  its 
quality  of  necessity  is  precisely  the  cha- 
racteristic by  which  Reid  proves  that, 
among  others,  the  notion  of  causality  can 
not  be  an  educt  of  experience,  but  must 
form  a  part  of  the  native  cognitions  of  the 
mind  itself.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether 
Reid,  like  Kant,  was  even  indebted  to 
Leibnitz  for  his  knowledge  of  this  touch- 
stone ;  but  the  fact  of  its  familiar  employ- 
ment by  him  in  the  discrimination  and 
establishment  of  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  thought,  more  especially  in  his  later 
works,  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  reproach 
of  an  uncritical  application  of  the  argu- 
ment  from  common  sense,  made  against 
the  Scottish  philosophers  in  general,  was, 
at  least  in  reference  to  him,  unfounded. 
Reid  however — and  to  his  honour  be  it 
spoken — stands  alone  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  country  in  his  appreciation 
and  employment  of  the  criterion  x>f  necea'- 
sity.     See  Note  T. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I  hare  met 
with  the  following  passage  in  the  "  Lettere 
Philosophiche"  of  Baron  Galluppi,  one  of 
the  two  most  distinguished  of  the  present 
metaphysicians  of  Italy. 

*'  The  philosopher  of  Koenigsberg  makes 
Hume  thus  reason : — '  Metaphysical  Cau^ 
sality  is  not  in  the  objects  observed ;  it 
is,  therefore,  a  product  of  imagination 
engendered  upon  custom.' — This  reason- 
ing, says  Kant,  is  inexact.  It  ought  to 
have  proceeded  thus. — '  Causality  is  not 
in  the  things  observed ;  it  is  therefore  in 
the  observer.*  But  here  Elant  does  not 
apprehend  Hume*s  meaning,  whoso  rea- 
soning, as  I  have  stated  in  the  eighth  let- 
ter, is  altogether  different.  Metaphysical 
causality,  he  argues,  is  not  in  the  things 
observed;  it  cannot  therefore  be  in  the 
observer,  in  whom  all  is  derived  from  the 
things  observed.  Reid  fully  understands 
the  purport  of  Hume's  argument,  an4 
3  0 
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meets  it  precisely  and  conclosively  with 
this  coonter-reasoning ;  — '  Metaphysical 
Causality  is  a  fact  in  our  intellect ;  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  things  observed,  and  is 
therefore  a  subjective  law  of  the  otweryer/ 
Kant  objects,  that  Reid  has  not  attended 
to  the  state  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
dispute,  he  says,  about  the  existence  of  the 
notion  of  metaphysical  causality ;  the  only 
doubt  regards  its  origin.  This  is  altoge- 
ther erroneous.  Hume  being  unable  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  notion  in  experience, 
denied  its  existence.  Kant's  criticism  of 
Reid  is  therefore  unjust."    P.  225. 

Kant,  I  think,  is  here  but  hardly  dealt 
with.  Hume  did  not,  certainly,  deny  the 
existence  of  the  notion  of  causality,  mean- 
ing  thereby  its  existence  as  a  mental  pbffi- 
nomenon ;  he  only  (on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  then  dominant  doctrine  of  sensualism) 
shewed  that  it  had  no  objective  validity — 
no  legitimate  genesis.  In  different  points 
of  yiew,  therefore,  Hume  may  be  said  to 
deny,  and  not  to  deny,  its  reality.  The 
^dispute  is  a  mere  logomachy.  See  Note 
Q. — Kant  abo  stands  clear  of  injustice  to- 
wards  Reid,  when  it  is  considered  that  his 
strictures  on  the  Scottish  philosophers  were 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers,"  the  work  in 
which  Reid  first  expounded  his  doctrine 
of  causality.] 

§  /r.     On  the  EaenJtial   Charcteterf  by 
which  the  principles  of  Common  Hente 
are  discriminated. 
It  now  remains  to  consider  what  are 
the  essential  notes  or  characters  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  our  original, 
from  our  derivative,  convictions.     These 
characters,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to 
four ; — 1**,  their  Incomprehensibility — 2**, 
their  Simplicity — 3^>  their  Necessity  and 
absolute  Universality — 4®,  their  compara- 
tive Evidence  and  Certainty, 

1.  In  reference  to  the  first ; — A  con- 
viction is  incomprehensible  when  there  is 
merely  given  us  in  consciousness — Tliat 
its  object  is  (Hn  Irr/)  ;  and  when  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend  through  a  higher 
notion  or  belief.  Why  or  Sow  it  is  (isSrt 
i^Ti),  When  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary 
datum  of  consciousness,  but  a  subsumption 
under  the  cognition  or  belief  which  affords 
its  reason. 

2.  As  to  the  second; — It  is  manifest 
that  if  a  cog^tion  or  belief  be  made  up 
of,  and  can  be  explicated  into,  a  plurality 
of  cognitions  or  beliefs,  that,  as  compound, 
jt  cannot  be  original. 


3.  Touching  the  third ; — Necessity  and 
Universality  may  be  regarded  as  coinci- 
dent. For  when  a  belief  is  necessary  it 
is,  eo  ipso,  universal ;  and  that  a  belief  is 
universal,  is  a  certain  index  that  it  must 
be  necessary.  .  (See  Ldbnitz,  Nouyeaux 
Essais,  L.  i.  §  4.  p.  32.)  To  prove  the 
necessity,  the  universality  must,  however, 
be  absolute;  for  a  relative  universality 
indicates  no  more  than  custom  and  educa- 
tion, howbeit  the  subjects  themselyes  may 
deem  that  they  follow  only  the  dictates  of 
nature.  As  St  Jerome  has  it — *'  Una- 
quaeque  gens  hoc  legem  naturae  putat, 
quod  didicit." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  necessity 
here  spoken  of,  is  of  two  kinds.  There 
is  one  necessity,  when  we  cannot  construe 
it  to  our  minds  as  possible,  that  the  deli- 
verance of  consciousness  should  not  be  true. 
This  logical  impossibility  occurs  in  the 
case  of  what  are  called  necessary  truths — 
truths  of  reason  or  intelligence ;  as  in  the 
law  of  causality,  the  law  of  substance,  and 
still  more  in  the  laws  of  identity,  contra- 
diction, and  excluded  middle.  There  is 
another  necessity,  when  it  is  not  unthink- 
able, that  the  deliyerance  of  consciousness 
may  possibly  be  false,  but  at  the  same 
time,  when  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  this 
deliverance  is  of  such  or  such  a  purport. 
This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  what  are  called 
contingent  truths  or  truths  of  fact.  Thus, 
foi  example,  I  can  theoretically  suppose 
that  the  external  object  I  am  conscious  of 
in  perception,  may  be,  in  reality,  nothing 
but  a  mode  of  mind  or  self.  I  am  unable 
however  to  think  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  me — that  consciousness  does  not  com- 
pel me  to  regard  it — as  external — <u  a 
mode  of  matter  or  not-self.  And  such 
being  the  case,  I  cannot  practically  believe 
the  supposition  I  am  able  speculatively 
to  maintain.  For  I  cannot  believe  this 
supposition,  without  believing  that  the  last 
ground  of  all  belief  is  not  to  be  believed ; 
which  is  self-contradictory.  "  Nature," 
says  Pascal,  '*  confounds  the  Pyrrhonist ; " 
and,  among  many  similar  confessions,  those 
of  Hume,  of  Ficbte,  of  Hommel  may  suffice 
for  an  acknowledgement  of  the  impossibi- 
lity which  the  Sceptic,  the  Idealist,  the 
Fatalist  finds  in  practically  believing  the 
scheme  which  he  yiews  as  theoretically 
demonstrated. — The  argument  from  com- 
mon sense,  it  may  be  observed,  is  of  prin- 
cipal importance  in  reference  to  the  class 
of  contingent  truths.  The  others,  from 
their  converse  being  absolutely  incogitable> 
sufficiently  guard  themselves. 

As  this  criterion  of  Necessity  and  Uni. 
versality  is  signalised  by  nearly  the  whole 
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series  of  authorities  adduced  iu  the  sequel^ 
it  would  be  idle  to  refer  to  any  in  particu. 
iar.  Sec  however  Reid,  p.  233,  a.;  and 
on  the  quality  of  Necessity  as  a  criterion 
of  the  originality  of  a  cognition,  Note  T, 
with  the  relative  places.  Buffier's  second 
and  third  essential  qualities  of  primary 
truths  may  be  reduced  to  this.  See  in 
Testimonies  n.  63. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  character  of  our 
original  beliefs  is  their  comparative  Evi- 
dence and  Certainty.  This  along  with 
the  third  is  well  stated  by  Aristotle. — 
«  What  appears  to  all  that  we  affirm  to  he  ; 
and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  will  assured- 
ly advance  nothing  better  deserving  of  cre- 
dence" And  again: — *'  If  we  know  and 
believe  through  certain  original  princi- 
ples, wo  must  know  and  believe  these  with 
paramount  certainty,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through 
them."  And  such  are  the  truths  in  regard 
to  which  the  Aphrodisian  says, — ^  though 
some  men  may  verbally  dissent,  all  men 
are  in  their  hearts  agreed.'*  This  con- 
stitutes the  first  of  Bidfier*s  essential  qua- 
lities of  primary  truths,  which  is,  as  he 
expresses  it, — **  to  be  so  clear,  that  if  we 
attempt  to  prove  or  to  disprove  them, 
tliis  can  be  done  only  by  propositions 
which  are  manifestly  neither  more  evident 
nor  more  certain"  Testimonies  nn.  3, 
10,  63,     Compare  the  others,  passim. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  character  is 
afforded  by  the  assurance — ^to  which  we 
have  already  so  frequently  referred — that 
in  perception  mind  is  immediately  cogni- 
sant of  matter.  How  self  can  be  con- 
scions  of  not'self,  how  mind  can  be  cog- 
nisant of  matter,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we 
know  as  little  how  mind  can  be  percipient 
of  itself.  In  both  cases  we  only  know  the 
fact,  on  the  authority  of  consciousness; 
and  when  the  concBtions  of  the  problem 
are  rightly  understood — when  it  is  esta- 
blished that  it  is  only  the  primary  qualities 
of  body  which  are  apprehended  in  them- 
selves, and  this  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
in  immediate  relation  to  the  organ  of  sense, 
the  difficulty  in  the  one  case  is  not  more 
than  in  the  other.  This  in  opposition  to 
the  simple  Idealists.  But  the  Cosmothe- 
tic  Idealists — the  Hypothetical  Realists 
are  far  less  reasonable;  who,  in  the  teeth 
of  conscionisness,  on  the  ground  of  incon- 
ceivability, deny  to  mind  all  cognisance 
of  matter,  yet  bestow  on  it  the  more 
inconceivablo  power  of  representing,  and 
truly  representing,  to  itself  the  external 
world  which,  ex  hypothesi,  it  doesnot  know. 
These  theorists  do  not  substitute,  in 
place  of  the  simple  fact  which  they  repu« 


dinte,  another  more  easy  and  intelligible. 
On  the  contrary  they  grattutously  involve 
themselves  in  a  maze  of  unwarrantable 
postubites,  difficulties,  improbabilities,  and 
self-contradictions,  of  such  a  character, 
that  we  well  may  wonder,  how  the  doc- 
trine of  Cosmothetic  Idealism  has  been 
able  to  enlist  under  its  banners,  not  a  few 
merely,  but  the  immense  migority  of  mo- 
dern  philosophers.  The  Cosmothetic 
Idealists,  in  truth,  violate  in  their  hypo- 
thesis every  condition  of  a  legitimate  hy- 
pothesis. But  for  the  illustration  of  this, 
I  must  again  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Perception,  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  lii.  p.  178-181. 

§  V. —  The  Nomenclature,  that  is  the  vari- 
ous appellations  by  which  the  principles 
of  Common  Sense  have  been  designated. 
It  IS  evident  that  the  foundations  of  our 
knowledge  cannot  properly  be  themselves 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge;  for  as  by 
them  we  know  all  else,  by  nought  else  can 
they  themselves  be  known.  We  know 
them  indeed,  but'' only  in  the  fact,  that 
with  and  through  them  we  know.  This 
it  is  which  has  so  generally  induced  philo- 
sophers to  bestow  on  them  appellations 
marking  out  the  circumstance,  tiiat  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  they  may  and  they 
may  not,  be  regarded  as  cognitions.  They 
appear  as  cognitions,  in  so  far  as  wo  are 
conscious  t?uxt  (trt)  they  actuaUy  are;  they 
do  not  appear  as  cognitions,  in  so  far  as 
in  them  we  are  not  conscious  how  (^tort) 
they  possibly  can  be.  Plulosophers  ac- 
cordingly, even  when  they  view  and  desig- 
nate them  as  cognitions,  are  wont  to  qua- 
lify their  appellation,  under  this  character, 
by  some  restrictive  epithet.  For  exam- 
ple, Cicero  styling  them  intelligentias  does 
not  do  so  simply;  but  t.  inchoates,  t.  ad- 
umbrcUcSf  i.  obscures,  &c.  A  similar  limi- 
tation is  seen  in  the  terms  ultimate  facts^ 
primary  datOf  &c.  of  consciousness;  for 
these  and  the  analogous  expressions  are  in- 
tended to  show,  that  while  their  existence 
is  within  our  apprehension,  the  reason  or 
ground  of  their  existence  is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  preva- 
lence of  the  opposite  point  of  ricw  in  the 
nomenclatures  which  seem  to  regard  them 
not  as  cognitions  wholly  within  conscious- 
ness, but  as  the  bases  of  cognition,  and 
therefore  partly  vrithout,  and  partly  with- 
in, consciousness.  Such  is  the  scope  of 
the  analogical  designations  applied  to 
them  of  Sm^HS,  Feelings,  Instincts,  Revela- 
tions, Inspirations,  Suggestions,  BeliefSt 
Assents,  Holdings,  &c.     It  is  the  inezpli* 
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cable  and  equivocal  character  which  the 
roots  of  our  knowledge  thua  exhibit,  to 
which  we  ought  to  attribute  the  inade- 
quacy, the  vacillation  and  the  ambiguity  of 
the  terras  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  denote  them;  and  it  is  with  an  indul- 
gent recollection  of  this,  that  we  ought 
to  criticise  all  and  each  of  these  denomi- 
nations,—  which,  after  this  general  ob- 
servation, I  proceed  to  consider  in  de- 
tail. In  doing  this  I  shall  group  them  ac- 
cording to  the  principal  points  of  view 
from  which  it  would  seem  they  were  im- 
posed. 

I.  The  first  condition,  the  consideration 
of  which  seems  to  have  determined  a  cer- 
tain class  of  names,  is  that  of  Immediacy. 
In  our  primitive  cog^tions  we  apprehend 
existence  at  once,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  aught  between  the  apprehend- 
ing mind  and  the  existence  apprehended. 

Under  this  head  the  first  appellations 
are  those  which,  with  some  qualifying  at* 
tribute,  apply  to  these  cognitions  the  name 
of — SenM. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  words  corresponding  to  the  term  Sense 
and  its  conjugates  have  in  no  language 
been  limited  to  our  perceptions  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  or  to  the  feeling  of  our  bodily 
ailbctions.  In  every  language  they  have 
been  extended  to  the  operations  of  the 
higher  faculties; — indeed  it  can  be  shown, 
.in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  names 
which  ultimately  came  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purest  acts  of  intelligence  were,  in 
their  origin,  significant  of  one  or  other  of 
the  functions  of  our  organic  sensibility. 
Such  among  others  is  the  rationale  of  the 
terms  fnoral  tense  (aeneut  bonij  logical 
eente  (semus  vert)  aestheticdl  aente  (tennis 
ptUchri),  which,  even  in  modern  philoso- 
phy, have  been  very  commonly  employed, 
though  not  employed  to  denote  any  thing 
lowier  than  the  apprehensive  faculty  of  in- 
telfigenoe  in  these  different  relations.  On 
this  transference  of  the  term  Sense,  see 
Aristotle,  (De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  3) — Quin- 
tilian,  ( Instit.  L.  viii.  c.  5} — Budaeus,  (in 
Pandectas,  Tit.  i.) — Salmasius^  (ad  Soli- 
num,  p.  141.) — Grotius,  (ad  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum,  vii.  32,  and  I.  Petri,  i.  12.) — C^nber. 
ffius,  (Exercitationes,  83-88) — Burman' 
nus,  (ad  Phaedrum,  L.  ii.  Ep.  13.)— C?ro- 
novius,  (Diatribe  ad  Statium,  c.  43.) — J.  A, 
Fabricius,  ( Programma  De  Gustatu  Pul- 
cri,  p.  5.)  &c.  &c. 

This  being,  in  general,  premised  we 
have  now  to  consider  in  particular,  1^,  the 
ancient  term  Common  Sense;  and,  2^,  the 
modem  term  Infernal  Sen  e,  as  applied  to 
cur  elementary  consciousness. 


1.  Sbhsb  Common,  (sensus  comiminC^ 
sensus  communes,  sensus  puUieus,  sens  com' 
mun,sen80  comune,  Gemeinsinn,)  prineipleSf 
aaioms,  maxims,  trutfis,  judgments,  &c.  of. 

The  Greek  tongue  was  for  a  long  pe^* 
riod  destitute  of  any  word  to  denote  Con- 
sciousness; and  it  was  only  after  both  the 
philosophy  and  language  of  Greece  had 
passed  their  prime,  that  the  terms  ntrnt^- 
(fd**fimt  and  awmiv^n^tt  were  applied  not 
merely  to  denote  the  apperception  of  sense 
but  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge  in 
general.  (See  Note  I.)  The  same  ana- 
logy explains  how  in  the  Latin  tongue  the  . 
term  Senstis  Communis  came,  from  a  very 
ancient  period,  to  be  employed  with  a  si- 
milar latitude;  and  as  Latin,  even  after 
its  extinction  as  a  living  language,  was 
long  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  religion  and 
philosophy  throughout  western  Europe, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  analysis  and 
its  expression,  the  thing  and  the  word, 
passed  not  only  into  the  dialects  in  which 
the  Romanic,  but  into  those  also  in  which 
the  Teutonic,  element  was  predominant. 
But  as  the  expression  is  not  unambiguous 
it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  its  significa- 
tions. 

The  various  meanings  in  which  the  term 
Common  Sense  is  met  with,  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  may  I  think  be  reduced  to 
four;  and  these  fall  into  two  categories, 
according  as  it  is,  or  it  not,  limited  !o  the 
sphere  of  sense  proper. 

As  restricted  to  sense  proper. 

a. — Under  tins  head  Common  Sense  has 
only  a  single  meaning;  that  to  wit  which 
it  obtained  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
and  its  derivative  systems.  Common 
Sense  (»*t9n  mUh^it)  was  employed  by 
Aristotle  to  denote  the  faculty  in  which 
the  various  reports  of  the  several  senses 
are  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  common  ap- 
perception. This  signification  is  determi- 
nate. The  others  are  less  precisely  dis- 
criminated from  each  other. 

(I  may  observe,  however,  that  a  second 
meaning  under  this  category  might  be 
found  in  the  Ccmcesthesit,  common  feeling 
or  sentation,  by  which  certain  German 
physiologists  have  denominated  the  tensus 
vagus  or  vital  sense,  and  which  some  of 
them  translate  by  common  sense  (Gemein- 
sinn).  But  as  the  term  in  this  significa- 
tion has  been  employed  recently,  rarely, 
abusively,  and  without  imposing  authority, 
I  shall  discount  it.) 

As  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  sense  pro* 
per,  it  comprises  three  meanings. 

b. — The  second  ugnification  of  Com- 
mon Sense  is  when  it  denotes  the  comple- 
ment of  those  cognitions  or  eonviotions 
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which  we  receive  from  nature ;  which  all 
men  therefore  poesem  in  common;  and  by 
which  they  test  the  tmth  of  knowledge, 
and  the  morality  of  actions.  Thifl  is  the 
meaning  in  which  the  expression  is  now 
emphatically  employed  in  philosophy,  and 
which  may  be,  therefore,  called  its  pldlo- 
Mophicid  signiKoation.  As  authorities  for 
its  use  in  this  relation,  Reid  (I.  P.  p.  \22- 
425)  has  adduced  legitimate  examples 
from  Bentley,  Shaftesbury,  Fenelon,  Buf- 
fer, and  Hume.  The  oUiers  which  he 
quotes  from  Cicero  and  Priestley  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  more  than  instances  of 
the  employment  of  the  words;  for  the  for- 
mer, in  the  particular  passage  quoted,  does 
not  seem  to  mean  by  **  temus  communes  *' 
more  than  the  faculty  of  apprehending 
sensible  relations  which  all  possess;  and  the 
latter  explicitly  states,  that  he  uses  the 
words  in  a  meaning  (the  third)  which  we 
are  hereafter  to  consider.  Mr  Stewart 
(Elements,  vol  ii.,  c.  7,  sect.  3,  p.  76)  to 
the  examples  of  Reid  adds  only  a  single, 
and  that  not  an  unambiguous,  instance — 
from  Bayle.  It  therefore  still  remains  to 
show  that  in  this  signification  its  employ- 
ment is  not  only  of  authorised  usage^  but, 
in  fact,  one  long  and  universally  estab- 
lished. This  is  done  in  the  series  of  tes- 
timonies  I  shall  adduce  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  note, — ^principally  indeed  to 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense, 
notwithstanding  many  schismatic  aberra- 
tions, is  the  one  catholic  and  perennial 
philosophy,  but  which  also  concur  in  show- 
ing that  this  too  is  the  name  un.ier  which 
that  doctrine  has  for  two  thousand  years 
been  most  familiarly  known,  at  least,  in 
the  western  world.  Of  these  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Seneca,  Tertullian,  Ar- 
nobius,  and  St  Augustin,  exhibit  the  ex- 
pression as  recognised  in  the  language  and 
philosophy  of  ancient  Rome;  while  some 
fifty  others  prove  its  scientific  and  collo- 
quial usage  in  every  country  of  modern 
Europe.  (See  Nos.  6—8,  \2, 13.  15,  23, 
26,  27—29,  31, 32, 34.  36,  38-44,  47, 48, 
61—53,  55,  56,  58—69,  71—76,  78—85, 
90.) 

The  objections  to  the  term  Common 
Sense  in  this  its  philosophical  application 
are  obvious  enough.  It  is  not  unambigu- 
ous. To  ground  an  objection  it  has  some- 
times unintentionally,  more  frequently  wil- 
fully, been  taken  in  the  third  signification 
(v.  p.  758  b) ;  and  its  employment  has  even 
afforded  a  ground  for  supposing  that  Reid 
ar.d  other  Scottish  philosophers  proposed 
under  it  a  certain  peculiar  sense,^  distinct 
from  intelligence,  by  which  truth  is  appre- 
hended or  revealed.     See  Fries,  in  Testi- 


'  monies  No.  70,  and  Franke,  Leben  des 
Qefuehls,  §  42. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  f  hat  no  other 
expression,  to  which  valid  objection  may 
not  be  takon,  has  yet  been  proposed  ;  and 
besides,  that  it  has  itself  been  ratified  by 
ancient  and  general  usage;  the  term  Com- 
mon Sense  is  not  inappropriately  applied 
to  denote  an  original  source  of  knowledge 
conunon  to  all  mankind — a  fountain  of 
truths  intelligible  indeed,  but  like  those  of 
the  senses  revealed  immediately  as  facts  to 
be  believed,  but  not  as  possibilities  to  be 
exphiined  and  understood.  On  this  ground 
the  term  Sense  has  found  favour,  in  this 
application,  with  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  recent  philosophers.  For  example — 
An'stotie  (Eth.  Nic  L.  vi.  c.  11.  and  Eth. 
End.  L.  V.  c.  11)  says  that  wt,  Intelli. 
gence  proper,  the  faculty  of  first  princi- 
ples is,  in  certain  respecu,  a  Sense;  and 
the  ancient  Scholiast,  Eustratius,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  former  work  (f.  110,b) 
explains  it  by  observing,  "that  Intelli- 
gence  and  Sense  have  tUs  exclusively  in 
common — they  are  both  immediate  cogni^ 
tions"  Hence  it  is  that  Aristotle  (Me- 
taph.  xii.  7),  Theophrastus  (see  Test.  No. 
4),  and  Plotinus  (En.  vi.  L.  vii.  cc  36,  39, 
L.ix.c.  7)  assimilate  intellection,  the  noetic 
energy,  to  touching  in  particular.*     In 


•  Among  the  Greeks  the  expression  "  Caa^- 
mon  Intellect'*  was,  however,  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  for  Common  Sense  In  this  its  second,  or 
philosophical,  meaning!  The  learned  Mr  Bar. 
ris  (in  a  note  on  his  Dialogno  concerning  Hap. 
pineas)  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  says — "  The  recognition  of  self 
evident  truths,  or  at  least  the  ability  to  recog. 
nize  them  is  called  amvoc  tmut, '' eomnwm  amw,** 
as  being  a  sense  common  to  aU,  except  lunatics 
and  idiots."  This  is  inaccurate;  for  his  state, 
ment  of  what  was  usual  among  the  Greeks  is 
founded  (I  presume,  for  he  does  not  allege  any 
authority,)  on  a  single,  and  singular,  example 
of  such  nsaire.  It  is  that  of  Epictetus  (Diss. 
Arriani,  L.  liL  c.  6).  This  philosopher  seems 
in  that  passage  to  give  the  name  of  conunon 
intellect  {»tif^  wt  which  H.  Wolflns  and  Up- 
ton translate  by  aennu  commvnis)  to  the  fbcolty 
of  those  common  notions  possessed  by  all  whe 
are  of  sound  mind.  Now  were  the  epithet 
common  here  applied  to  intellect  heeatue  intel- 
lect is  the  repository  of  such  common  notiAs 
or  in  as  much  as  it  is  common  to  all  men — ^this, 
however  likely  a  usage,  is,  I  am  confident,  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only,  example  to  be  found 
in  antiquity  of  such  a  nomenclature;  for  though 
the  expression  in  qnoHtion  is  frequent  among 
the  Greek  writers,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
elsewhere  met  with  it  in  a  simllai  import.  It 
is  employed  in  two  si^niflcattons. — I^,  with  h!u$ 
in  its  stricter  meaning,  for  the  highest  faculty 
of  mind,  •Mfit  is  used  to  mark  iu  imperson* 
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reference  to  the  apprehension  of  primary 
truths,  'the  soul/  says  Dr  John  Smith, 
'has  its  senses,  in  like  manner  as  the 
body'  (Select  Discourses)  ;  and  his  friend 
Dr  Henry  More  designates  the  same,  by 
the  name  of  intellectual  sense,  (Test.  n. 
45.)  Jacobi  defines  Vemunft,  his  faculty 
of  '  intellectual  intuitions*  as  '  the  sense 
of  the  supersensible.'  (Test.  n.  87.)  De 
la  Mennais  could  not  find  a  more  suitable 
expression  whereby  to  designate  his  theo- 
logical system  of  universcd  consent  or  gene- 
red  reeuon,  than  that  of  Common  Sense; 
and  Borger  in  his  classical  work  '  De 
Mysticismo*  prefers  sensus  as  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable word  by  which  to  discriminate 
those  notions,  of  which,  while  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  existence,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  reason  and  origin.  '  Cum  igitur,  qui 
has  notiones  sequitur,  ilium  sensum  sequi 

alitVy  its  unity,  its  general  identitj  in  men ,  or 
in  man  and  God.  2^,  With  vtfvr,  in  its  looser 
meaning  for  mind  in  general,  it  denotes  a  com- 
munity of  opinion  or  a  eommnnity  of  social 
sentiment,  corresponding  to  Bensns  Communis 
among  the  Romans,  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  fourth 
signification.  The  only  second  instance,  I  be- 
liere,  that  can  be  brought,  is  firom  the  Aphro- 
disian.  (On  the  Soul,  f.  138  ed.  Aid.)  But 
there  the  epithet  common  is  given  to  the  natu- 
ral in  opposition  to  the  acquired  intellect,  ex- 
clusiTely  from  the  circumstance  that  the  for- 
mer is  possessed  by  all  of  sound  mind,  the  latter 
oidy  by  some ;  nay  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
passages  it  is  evident,  that  Alexander  in  his  em- 
ployment of  the  expression  had  XpicUhu  and 
this  wry  insUmce  immediately  in  his  eye.  But 
it  is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable  that  Bpic- 
tetus  here  uses  the  expression  only  in  the  first 
of  its  two  ordinary  significations — as  a  Stoic,  to 
denote  the  individual  intellect,  considered  as  a 
particle  of  the  universal;  and  this  even  the 
conunentators  are  inclined  to  believe.  See 
Upton,  ad  locum.  In  illustration  of  this : — Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatise  <On  Common  Notions 
against  the  Stoics,'  uses  (after  ira^»  or  xmrk) 
Thf  »Mvq»  li>»«Mi»  or  rat  xeitas  iff*i»f  at  least 
Uffenty-tkree  times,  and  without  the  adjective  rhf 
hut»9  or  rett  ivfUt,  at  least  Uoenty-one  times; 
which  last,  by  the  bye,  Xylander  always  renders 
by  '  Sensus  Communis.'  Now  how  many  times 
does  Plutarch  nse  as  a  synonyme,  mufiv  velut  ? 
Not  once.  Ho  does,  indeed,  once  employ  it 
and  XMv^  ^(iratf  (p.  1077  of  the  folio  editions); 
but  in  the  sense  of  an  agreement  in  thought 
wilh  others — the  sense  which  it  obtains  also  in 
the  only  other  example  of  the  expression  to  be 
found  in  his  writings.    (P.  629  D.) 

I  see  Forcellini  (voce  Sensus)  has  fallen  into 
the  same  inaccuracy  as  Harris. 

I  may  here  notice  that  Aristotle  does  not  apply 
the  epithet  common  to  intellect  at  all;  for  tw 
Kctvw  (De  An.  i.  S.  §  5)  docs  not,  asTbemistius 
supposes,  mean  'of  the  common  [intoUcct]* 
but  *  of  the  composite/  made  up  of  sonl  and 
body. 


dicimus,  hoc  dicimus,  illas  notiones  non 
esse  ratione  [ratiocinatione]  quaesitas,  sed 
omni  argumentationeantiquiores.  Eoau- 
tem  majori  jore  eos  stntus  vocabulo  com- 
plectimnr,  quod,  adeo  obscmrae  sunt,  nt 
eonui  ne  distincte  quidem  nobis  consdi 
simus,  sed  eas  esse,  ex  efficada  earum  in- 
telligamus,  i.  e.  ex  vi  qua  animum  afficiunt' 
(P.  259,  ed.  2.)  See  also  of  Testimonies 
the  numbers  already  specified. 

c. — In  the  third  ng^ufication.  Common 
Sense  may  be  used  with  emphasu  on  tlie 
adjective  or  on  the  substantive. 

In  the  former  case,  it  denotes  such  an  ' 
ordinary  complement  of  intelligence,  that, 
if  a  person  be  deficient  therein,  he  is  ac- 
counted mad  or  foolish. 

Senstts  communis  is  thus  used  ki  Phae- 
drus,  L.  i.  7 ; — ^but  Horace,  Serm  i.  iii.  66, 
and  Juvenal  Sat.  viiL  73,  are  erroneously, 
though  usually,  interpreted  in  this  agni- 
fication.  In  modern  Latinity  (as  In  Milton 
contra  Salmasium,  c.  8)  and  in  most  of 
the  vulgar  languages,  the  expreadon  in 
this  meaning  is  so  famiUar  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  adduce  examples.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  (Dissertations,  &c.,  p.  387  of 
collected  edition)  indeed,  imagines  that 
this  is  the  only  meaning  of  common  sense  i 
and  on  this  ground  censures  Reid  for  the 
adoption  of  the  term;  and  even  Mr  Stew- 
art*s  objections  to  it  seem  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition,  that  this  is  its  proper  or 
more  accredited  signification.  See  Ele- 
ments  ii.  ch.  1,  sec.  2 ;  et  supra  27  b.  This 
is  wrong;  but  Reid  himself,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged,  does  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guish between  the  second  andtliird  accep- 
tations; as  may  be  seen  from  the  tenor 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  but  especially 
from  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  In- 
quiry, (p.  209  b.) 

In  the  latter  case,  it  expresses  nativei, 
practical  intelligence,  natural  prudence^ 
mother  wit,  tact  in  behaviour,  acuteness 
in  the  observation  of  character,  &c.,  in 
contrast  to  habits  of  acquired  learning,  or 
of  speculation  away  from  the  affairs  of 
life.  I  recollect  no  unambiguous  exam- 
ple of  the  phrase,  in  this  precise  accepta- 
tion, in  any  ancient  author.  In  the  mo- 
dem languages,  and  more  particularly  in. 
French  and  English,  it  is  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. Thus,  Voltaire's  saying,  'Lo 
sens  commun  n*est  pas  si  commun;* — 
which,  I  may  notice,  was  stolen  from  Huf- 
fier.    (Metaphysique,  §  69.) 

With  either  emphasis  it  corresponds  to 
the  K0iy6(  >.oytaf*6s  of  the  Greeks,  and 
among  them  to  the  o^fiog  Xo'yof  of  the  Sto- 
ics, to  the  pesunde  Mensehenverstand  of  the 
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GermanBy  to  the  Sonn  Sens  of  the  French, 
and  to  the  Good  Sense  of  the  English. 
The  two  emphase*  enable  ns  to  reconcile 
the  following  contradictions: — 'Le  bon 
sens  (says  Descartes)  est  la  chose  du 
monde  la  mienx  partag^e;'  'Good  sense 
(says  Gibbon)  is  a  quality  of  mind  hardly 
less  rare  than  genius.' 

d. — In  the  fourth  and  last  signification. 
Common  Sense  is  no  longer  a  natural 
quality;  it  denotes  an  acquired  perception 
or  feeling  of  the  common  duties  and  pro- 
prieties expected  from  each  member  of 
society,^ — a  gravitation  of  opinion — a  sense 
of  conventional  decorum — communional 
sympathy — genenXhiensianee — public  spi- 
rit, kc  In  this  sig^nification — at  least  as 
absolutely  used — it  is  limited  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing in  which  it  occurs  in  Cicero,  De  Orat. 
i.  3,  ii.  16 — Or.  pro  Dome  37->in  Ho- 
race, Serm.  L  iii.  66 — in  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii 
73 — ^in  Quintilian,  Instit.  i.  2 — and  in  Se- 
neca, Epp.  5,  105,  whose  words  in  ano- 
ther place  (which  I  cannot  at  the  moment 
recover)  are — *Sic  in  beneficio  sensus 
communis,  locum,  tempus,  personam  ob- 
servet.'  Shaftesbury  and  others,  misled 
probably  by  Casaubon,  do  not  seize  the 
central  notion  in  their  interpretation  of 
several  of  these  texts.  In  this  meaning 
the  Greeks  sometimes  employed  Mtpof  pcvg 
— an  ambiguous  expression,  for  which  An- 
toninus seems  to  have  coined  as  a  substi- 
tute, xoipoifovifioffvim. — To  this  head  may  be 
referred  Hutcheson's  employment  of  Sen- 
sus Communis  for  Sympathy.  Synopsis 
Metaphydcae,  P.  ii.  c.  1. 

2. — Sbnss  inmost,  interior,  intemal, 
(sensus  intimus,  interior,  intemus,  sens 
intime,  interne.)  This  was  introduced, 
as  a  convertible  term  with  Conscious^ 
ness  in  general,  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
Cartesian  school;  and  thus  came  to  be 
frequently  applied  to  denote  the  source, 
complement,  or  revelation  of  immediate 
truths.  It  is  however  not  only  in  itself 
vague,  but  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
intemal  sense,  in  other  very  different  dig- 
Bifications.  We  need  not  therefore  re- 
gret,  that  in  this  relation, it  has  not  (though 
Hutcheson  set  an  example)  been  natural- 
ised in  British  Philosophy. 

The  third  appellation  determined  by  the 
eondition  of  Immediacy  is  that  of 

3 IniuiTioirs — Intuitive  cognitions, 

notions,  judgments,  (Intuitiones — Intuitus 
—cognitio  Intuitiva  —  Intuitions  —factilt^ 
Intuitive — Anschauungen.     We  may  add. 

In  this  sense  ttvrovrtxot,  Iff-ocrr/xo;  are  rare. 
The  term  Intuition  is  not  unambiguous. 


Besides  its  original  and  proper  meaning 
(as  a  visual  perception),  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  kind  of  apprehension, 
and  a  kind  of  judgment. 

Under  the  former  head.  Intuition,  or  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  has  been  used  in  the 
six  folloviring  significations: — 

a. — To  denote  a  perception  of  the  ac- 
tual and  present,  in  opposition  to  the  '  ab- 
stractive' knowledge  which  we  have  of 
the  possible  in  imagination,  and  of  the  past 
in  memory. 

b. —  To  denote  an  immediate  appre- 
hension of  a  thing  in  itself,  in  contrast  to 
a  representative,  vicarious,  or  mediate,  ap- 
prehension of  it,  in  or  through  something 
else.  (Hence  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
others.  Intuition  is  employed  to  designate 
the  cognition,  as  opposed  to  the  conception, 
of  the  Absolute.) 

c— -To  denote  the  knowledge  which 
we  can  adequately  represent  in  imagina- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  the  '  symbo- 
lical '  knowledge  which  we  cannot  image, 
but  only  think  or  conceive,  through  and 
under  a  sign  or  word.  (Hence  probably 
Slant's  application  of  the  term  to  the  forms 
of  the  Sensibility — the  imaginations  of 
Space  and  Time — ^in  contrast  to  the  forms 
or  categories  of  the  Understanding). 

d.—  To  denote  perception  proper  (the 
objective),  in  contrast  to  sensation  proper 
(the  subjective),  in  our  sensitive  consci- 
ousness. 

e. — To  denote  the  simple  apprehension 
of  a  notion,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
complex  apprehension  of  the  terms  of  a 
proposition. 

Under  the  latter  head,  it  has  only  a 
single  signification;  viz.^ 

f.  —  To  denote  the  fni  mediate  affirma- 
tion by  the  intellect,  tiat  the  predicate 
does  or  does  not  pertain  to  the  subject,  in 
what  are  called  self-evident  propositions. 

All  these  meanings,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fourth,  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  express  the  condition  of 
an  immediate,  in  opposition  to  a  mediate^ 
knowledge.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see, 
how  the  term  was  suggested  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  original  cognitions;  and  how 
far  it  marks  out  their  distinctive  character. 
It  has  been  employed  in  this  relation  by 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Hemsterhuis, 
Beattie,  Jacobi,  Ancillon,  Degerando, 
Thurot,  and  many  others. 

IL  The  second  condition,  which,  along 
with  thftir  Immediacy,  seems  to  have  de- 
termined a  class  of  names,  is  the  Incom^ 
prehensibility  or  InexpUcabUity   of    our 
'  original  cognitions. 
I      lender  tliis   head   there  are    two  ap- 
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pellations  which  first  present  themselves 
^-Feeling  and  Btluf;  and  these  must  be 
considered  in  correlation. 

A  thing  mediately  known  is  conceived 
under  a  representation  or  notion,  and 
therefore  only  known  as  possibly  existing ; 
a  tiling  immediately  known  is  apprehend- 
ed  in  itself,  and  therefore  known  as  ac- 
tually existing. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  suppose 
an  act  of  immediate  knowledge.  By  ex- 
ternal or  internal  perception  I  apprehend 
a  phenomenon,  of  mind  or  matter,  as 
existing;  I  therefore  affirm  it  to  be. 
Now  if  asked  how  I  know,  or  am  assured, 
that  what  I  apprehend  as  a  mode  of  mind, 
may  not  be,  in  reality,  a  mode  of  matter, 
or  that  what  I  apprehend  as  a  mode  oif 
matter^  may  not,  in  realitv,  be  a  mode  of 
mind ;  I  can  only  say,  using  the  simplest 
language,  '  I  know  it  to  be  true,  because 
I /eel  and  cannot  but  /c«/,'  or  *  because  I 
believe  and  cannot  but  believe,  it  so  to  be.' 
And  if  Curther  interrogated,  how  I  know 
or  am  assured,  that  1  thus  feel,  or  thus 
believe,  I  can  make  ho  better  answer  than, 
in  the  one  case,  '  because  I  believe  that  I 
feel,*  in  the  other,  '  because  1  feel  that  I 
believe.*  It  thus  appears,  that  when  push- 
ed to  our  last  refuge,  we  must  retire  either 
upon  Feeling,  or  upon  Belief,  or  upon  both 
indifferently.  And  accordingly,  among 
philosophers  we  find  that  a  great  many 
employ  one  or  other  of  these  terms  by 
which  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  ulti- 
mate groimd  to  which  our  cognitions  are 
reducible;  while  some  employ  both,  even 
though  they  may  accord  a  preference  to 
one. 

1. — Fbblino  in  English  (as  Sentiment 
in  French,  Gefiiehl  in  German  &c.)  is  am- 
biguous : — And  in  its  present  application 
(to  say  nothing  of  its  original  meaning  in 
relation  to  Touch)  we  must  discharge 
that  signification  of  the  word  by  which  we 
denote  the  pheenomena  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure. Feeling  is  a  term  preferable  to 
Consciousness,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  does 
not  mark  so  well  the  simplicity,  ultimacy, 
and  incomprehensibility  of  our  original 
apprehensions,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  al- 
ways something  of  thought  and  reflection. 
In  other  respects.  Consciousness — at  least 
with  a  determining  epithet — may  be  the 

E referable  expression.  In  the  sense  now 
1  question.  Feeling  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Pascid,  Slalebranche, 
Bossuet,  Leibnitz,  Buffier,  D'Aguesseau, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Karnes,  Hemsterhuis, 
Jacobi,  Schulze,  Bouterweck,  Fries,  Kop- 
pen,  Ancillon,  Gorlach,  Franke,  and  a 
hundred  others.     In  this  meaning  it  has 


been  said,  and  truly,  that  '  Reason  is  only 
a  developed  Feeling.' 

2 Belief  or  Faith,  (Hivrte,  Fide$, 

Croyance,  Foi,  CHattbe,  &c.)  Simply,  or 
with  one  or  other  of  the  epithets  naturcU, 
primary,  instinctive,  Sic,  and  some  other 
expressions  of  a  similar  import  as  Gmvie-' 
lion,  Astent,  Trust,  Adftesion,  ffoldinff/or 
true  or  real  &c.  (2vyK«tra^ffis,  As*ensus, 
Fuerwahr-und'WirklichhaUsn,  &c.)  have, 
though  not  unobjectionable,  found  fttvour 
with  a  great  number  of  philosophers,  as 
terms  whereby  to  designate  the  original 
warrants  of  cognition.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Alex- 
ander, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Proclus^ 
Algazel,  Luther,  Hume,  Reid,  Beattie, 
Hemsterhuis,  Kant,  Heidenrcich,  Fichte, 
Jacobi,  Bouterweck,  Koppen,  Ancillon, 
Hermes,  Biunde,  Esser,  Elvanich,  &c.  &c. 

Nor  can  any  valid  objection  be  taken  to 
the  expression. — St  Austin  accurately 
says — *'  We  know,  what  rests  upon  reason ; 
we  believe,  what  rests  upon  authority.** 
But  reason  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon 
authority  ;  for  the  original  data  of  reason 
do  not  rest  on  reason,  but  are  necessarily 
accepted  by  reason  on  the  authority  of 
what  is  beyond  itself.  These  data  are, 
therefore,  in  rigid  propriety.  Beliefs  or 
Trusts.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  last  resort, 
we  must,  perforce,  philosophically  admit, 
that  belief  is  the  primary  con(£tion  of 
reason,  and  not  reason  the  ultimate  ground 
of  belief.  We  are  compelled  to  surrender 
the  proud  InteUige  ut  credas  of  Abelard, 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  humble 
Crede  ut  intelligas  of  Anselm. 

3. — A  third  denomination,  under  this 
head,  is  that  of 

Instincts,  rutional  or  inttUectued  (In' 
stinctus.  Impetus  spontaneit  Instinetus  in- 
teUigentioi,  rationales,) 

Instinctive  beliefs,  cognitions,  judg* 
ments,  4'C. 

These  terms  are  intended  to  express 
not  so  much  the  light  as  the  dark  side 
which  the  elementary  facts  of  conscious- 
ness exhibit.  They  therefore  stand  op- 
posed to  the  conceivable,  the  understood, 
the  known. 

Kotre  faiblo  Raison  se  trouble  et  se  con. 

fond; 
Oo],  la  Raison  se  tait,  mais  Tlnstinct  vous 

ripond. 

Priestley  (Examination,  &c.,  passim)  has 
attempted  to  ridicule  Reid*s  use  of  the 
terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  in  this 
relation,  as  an  innovation,  not  only  in 
philosophy,  but  in  language;  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (Dissert,  p.  388)  con- 
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siden  the  term  Instinct  not  less  improper 
than  the  term  Common  Sense. 

As  to  the  impropriety,  though  like 
most  other  psychological  terms  these  are 
not  unexceptionable,  they  are  however  less 
so  than  many,  nay  than  most,  others.  An 
Instinct  is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly 
and  ignorantly  a  work  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge.  The  terms  Instinctive  belief, 
-—judgmfni— cognition,  are  therefore  ex- 
pressions not  ill  adapted  to  characterise  a 
belief,  Judgment,  cognition,  which,  as  the 
result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is,  like 
the  products  of  animal  instinct,  the  intel- 
ligent effect  of  (as  far  as  we  are  concern- 
ed) an  unknowing  cause.  In  like  manner, 
we  can  hardly  find  more  suitable  expres- 
sions to  indicate  those  incomprehensible 
spontaneities  themselves,  of  which  the  pri- 
mary facts  of  consciousness  are  the  mani- 
festations, than  raticnal  or  intellectual  In- 
Mtincta.  In  fact  if  Reason  can  justly  be 
called  a  developed  Feeling,  it  may  with 
no  less  propriety  bo  called  an  illuminated 
Instinct : — ^in  the  words  of  Ovid, 

Et  qnod  nunc  Ratio,  Impetus  ante  fbit. 

As  to  an  innovation  either  in  language  or 
philosophy,  this  objection  only  betrays  the 
Ignorance  of  the  obiector.  Mr  Stewart  (  Es- 
says, p.  87  4to  ed.)  adduces  Boscovich  and 
D*A lembert  as  authorities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive 
in  Reid's  signification.  But  before  Reid  he 
might  have  found  them  fAu«  applied  by  Cice- 
ro, Sealiger,  Bacon,  Herbert,  Descartes, 
Rapin,  Pascal,  Poiret,  Barrow,  Leibnitz, 
Musaeus,  Feuerlin,  Hume,  Bayer,  Kames, 
Reimarus,  and  a  host  of  others;  while 
subsequent  to  the  '  Inquiry  into  the  Hu- 
man Mind,'  besides  Beattie,  Oswald, 
Campbell,  Fergusson,  among  our  Scottish 
philosophers,  we  have,  with  Hemsterhuis 
in  Holland,  in  Germany  Tetens,  Jacobi, 
Bouterweck,  Neeb,  Koppen,  Ancillon, 
and  many  other  metaphysicians  who  have 
adopted  and  defended  the  expressions. 
In  fact.  Instinct  has  been  for  ages  fami- 
liarised as  a  philosophical  term  in  the 
sense  in  question,  that  is,  in  application  to 
the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  intellectual  and 
moral.  In  proof  of  this,  take  the  article 
from  the  '  Lexicon  Philosophicum  *  of 
Micraelius,  which  appeared  in  1653: — 
*  InttinciuB  est  rei  ad  aliquid  tendentis 
inclinatio ;  estque  alius  materialis  in  cor- 
poribus;  alius  rationalis  in  mente  ;'  and 
Cbauvin  is  to  the  same  purport,  whose 
'  Lexicon  Philosophicum '  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1691.  In  a  moral  rektion,  as  a 
name  for  the  natural  tendencies  to  virtue, 
H  was  familiarly  employed  even  by  the  phi- 


losophers of  the  sixteenth  century  (v.  F. 
Picolominei  'Decem  Gradus,*  &c.  Gr. 
iii.  c.  i.  tq,) ;  and  in  the  seventeenth,  it  had 
become,  in  fact,  their  usual  appellation 
(v.  Velthuysen  De  Principiis  Justi,  &c.  p. 
IZsq.) 

4. — Revelations  —  Inspibatiors. — 
These  expressions  are  intended  metapho- 
rically to  characterise  the  incomprehen- 
sible manner  in  which  we  are  made  sud- 
denly aware  of  existence;  and,  perhaps, 
to  indicate  that  our  knowledge  rests  ulti- 
mately on  a  testimony  which  ought  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  however  unabld  we 
may  be  explicitly  to  demonstrate,  on  ra- 
tioni^l  grounds,  its  credibility.  They  have 
been  thus  employed,  one  or  both,  by  Reid, 
Stewart,  Degerando,  Cousin,  and  others, 
but  most  emphatically  by  Jacobi. 

5. — Suggestions,  (Sftpgestiones,  Svg* 
gestus.) — This  term  with  some  determin- 
ing epithet  is  a  favourite  word  of  Reid^ 
and  in  a  similar  signification.  So  also  was 
it  of  St  Augustin  and  TertuUian. — By 
the  »ovi  of  Aristotle  the  latter  says — 
"  non  aliud  quid  intelligimus  quam  sugges' 
turn  animse  ingenitum  et  insitum  et  nativi- 
tus  proprium.  De  Anima  c.  12.  See  also 
Testimonies,  infra,  No.  12  d ;  and,  supra, 
p.  Ill  a,  note. 

6. — Facts — Data  (ultimate — primary 
— original  &c.)  of  Consdoutnesa  or  Intelli- 
gence. These  expressions  have  found 
favour  with  many  philosophers,  among 
whom  Fergusson,  Fichte,  Crenaer,  Krug, 
Ancillon,  Gerlach,  Cousin,  Bautain,  may 
be  mentioned.  They  are  well  adapted  to 
denote,  that  our  knowledge  reposes  upon 
what  ought  to  be  accepted  as  actually 
trve,  though  why,  or  in  what  manner  it 
b  true,  be  inexplicable. 

Ill The  third  quality,  in  reference  to 

which  our  primary  cognitions  have  ob- 
tained certain  appellations,  is  their  Origi" 
nality.     Under  this  head : 

1. — First  —  Pbimabt  —  Pbimitive — 
PniMOBDiAL  —  Ultimate,  as  epithets 
applied  to  trutlit,  principles  of  thought, 
laws  of  intelligence,  facts  or  data  ofconsci- 
ousness,  eltments  of  reason,  &c.,  are  ex- 
pressions which  require  no  comment. 

2 — Pbinoiplss  (A^x^^»  Prindpia,  li- 
terally commencements — points  of  depar- 
ture) Principles  of  Common  Senses-first, 
proper,  authentic  (KVPttnctrai)  Principles 
of  thought^  reason,  juagment,  intelligence — 
Initia  naturoi,  &c. 

Without  entering  on  the  various  mean- 
ings of  the  term  Principle,  which  Aris- 
totle defines,  in  general,  that  from  whence 
any  thing  exists,  is  produced,  or  is  known, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  always  used 
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for  that  on  which  something  else  depends ; 
and  thus  both  for  an  original  law^  and  for 
an  original  element.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  a  reffulcUive,  in  the  latter  a  congtUu^ 
five,  principle ;  and  in  either  signification 
it  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  our 
original  cognitions.  In  this  relation^  Mr 
Stewart  would  impose  certain  restrictions 
on  the  employment  of  the  word.  But 
admitting  the  propriety  of  his  distinctions, 
in  themselves, — and  these  are  not  new — 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  limita- 
tion he  proposes  of  the  generic  term  be 
expedient,  or  permissible.  See  his  Ele- 
ments ii.  c.  1.  particularly  pp.  59,  93  of 
Svo.  editions. 

3. — Anticipations — Pbebumptions — 
Prenotions,  (^^"Xiyf/tis,  ne^vnea^wftm 
ypoffig,  anticipcUiones,  praetumptiones, 
praenotiones,  informationes  cmteceptOBf  cog- 
nitiones  anticipatcB,  &c.)  with  such  at- 
tributes as  common,  naturcU,  native,  con~ 
note,  innate,  &c.,  hare  been  employed  to 
indicate  that  they  are  the  antecedents, 
causes,  or  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 
These  are  more  especially  the  terms  of 
ancient  philosophy. — To  this  group  may 
be  added  the  expression  Legitimate  Pre- 
judices, borrowed  from  the  nomenclature 
of  theology,  but  which  have  sometimes 
been  applied  by  philosophers,  in  a  paral- 
lel signification.* 

4. — A  priori — truths,  principles,  cog- 
nitions, notions,  judgments,  &c. 

The  term  a  priori,  by  the  influence  of 
Kant  and  his  school,  is  now  very  generally 
employed  to  characterise  those  elements 
of  knowledge  which  are  not  obtained  a 
posteriori, — are  not  evolved  out  of  expe- 
rience as  factitious  generalizations;  but 
which,  as  native  to,  are  potentially  in,  the 
mind  antecedent  to  the  act  of  experience, 
on  occasion  of  which  (as  constituting  its 
subjective  conditions)  they  are  first  actu- 
ally elicited  into  consciousness.  These 
like  many — ^indeed  most — others  of  his 
technical  expressions,  are  old  words  ap- 
plied in  a  new  signification.  Previously 
to  Kant  the  terms  a  priori  and  a  posteriori 
were,  in  a  sense  which  descended  from 
Aristotle,  properly  and  usually  employed, 
— the  former  to  denote  a  reasoning  from 
cause  to  efi^ect — the  latter,  a  reasoning 

•  As  by  Trembley  of  Geneva.  It  is  mani. 
fcst,  though  I  have  not  his  treatise  at  hand, 
tliat  he  borrowed  this,  not  over.fortcmate,  ex- 
pression from  the  Prijug^  LSgitimescontre  les 
Calvinistes  of  Nicole,  the  work  in  which  ori. 
ginated  the  celebrated  controversy  in  which 
Pajon,  Basnage,  dec.  were  engaged.  Of  this 
Mr  Stewart  does  not  f  eom  to  be  aware.  See 
p.  27  b. 


from  effect  to  cause.  The  term  a  priori 
came,  however,  in  modern  times  to  be 
extended  to  any  abstract  reasoning  from 
a  given  notion  to  the  conditions  which 
such  notion  involved ;  hence,  for  example, 
the  title  a  priori  bestowed  on  the  ontolo- 
gical  and  cosmological  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  the  deity.  The  latter  of 
these,  in  fact,  starts  from  experience — 
from  the  observed  contingency  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  construct  the  supposed 
notion  on  which  it  founds.  Clarke's  cos- 
mological demonstration,  called  a  priori, 
is  therefore,  so  far,  properly  an  argument 
a  posteriori, 

5. —  CATsaoRiES  of  thought,  under- 
standing,  reason,  &c. 

.  The  Categories  of  Aristotle  and  other 
philosophers  were  the  highest  classes  (un- 
der Being)  to  which  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge  could  be  generalized.  Kant 
contorted  the  term  Category  from  its 
proper  meaning  of  attribution ;  and  from 
an  objective  to  a  subjective  application; 
bestowing  this  name  on  the  ultimate  and 
necessary  laws  by  which  thought  is  go- 
verned in  its  manifestations.  The  term, 
in  this  relation,  has  however  found  accep- 
tation ;  and  been  extended  to  designate, 
in  general,  all  the  a  priori  phaenomena  of 
mind,  though  Kant  himself  limited  the 
word  to  a  certain  order  of  these. 

6.  TRAirscBin>KMTAL  trutFiS,  principles, 
cognitions,  judgments,  6fe, 

In  the  Schools  trancendentalis  and  tran- 
scendens  were  convertible  expressions,  em- 
ployed to  mark  a  term  or  notion  which 
transcended,  that  is,  which  rose  above,  and 
thus  contained  under  it,  the  categories,  or 
summa  genera,  of  Aristotle.  Such,  for 
example  is  Being,  of  which  the  ten  cate- 
gories are  only  subdivisions.  Kant,  ac- 
cording to  his  wont,  twisted  these  old 
terms  into  a  new  signification.  First  of 
all,  he  distinguished  them  from  each  other. 
Transcendent  (transcendens)  he  employed 
to  denote  what  is  wholly  beyond  experi- 
ence,  being  given  neither  as  an  a  poste- 
riori nor  a  priori  element  of  cognition — 
what  therefore  transcends  every  category 
of  thought.  Transcendental  (transcen- 
dentalis)  he  applied  to  dgnify  the  a  priori 
or  necessary  cognitions  which,  though  ma. 
nifested  in,  as  afibrding  the  conditions  of, 
experience,  transcend  the  sphere  of  that 
contingent  or  adventitious  knowledge 
which  we  acquire  by  experience.  Trans- 
cendental is  not  therefore  what  transcends, 
but  what  in  fact  constitutes,  a  category  of 
thought.  This  term,  though  probably 
from  another  quarter,  has  found  favour 
with  Mr  Stewart;  who  proposes  to  ex- 
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change  the  expression  principUa  of  com"  ' 
man  a&nse  for,  among  other  names,  that  of 
transeendenUd  truths. 

7.  PuBB  (rein)  is  another  Kantian  ex- 
pression (borrowed  with  a  modification  of 
meaning  from  prerious  philosophers*)  for 
cognitions,  in  which  there  is  mingled  no- 
tlung  foreign  or  adventitious,  that  is,  no- 
thing from  experience,  and  which  conse- 
quently are  wholly  native  to  the  mind, 
wholly  a  priori.  Sach  elements  however, 
it  is  evident,  are  obtained  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sundering  and  abstraction.  In  ac- 
tual, or  concrete,  thinking,  there  is  given 
nothing  pure;  the  native  and  foreign,  the 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  are  there  present- 
ed in  mutual  fusion. 

IV.  The  fourth  determining  circum- 
stance, is  that  the  cognitions  in  question 
are  ncUurcU  not  conventional,  native  not 
acquired.  Hence  their  most  universal 
denominations: 

1.  Natvbb  (^vcts  natura);  as,  com" 
mon  Nature  of  manr— light  of  Nature^ — 
primary  hypotheut  of  Nature — itUHa  Na- 
turae, kc. 

Natural  (^t/^/xo?,  naturalis)  as  con- 
joined with  cognitions,  notions,  judgments, 
anticipations,  presumptions,  prenotions, 
beliefs,  truths,  criteria,  &c 

2.  Native,  Ihhatk,  Connatb,  Implant- 
ed, &c.  (h^p,  ifi<pvr(i(,  irvfi<pVTOS,  innatus, 
ingenitus,  congenitus,  insitus,  &c.)  as  ap- 
plied to  cognitions,  notions,  conceptions, 
Judgments,  intellections,  beliefs,  &c.  These 
terms  may  be  used  either  to  express  a 
correct  or  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

V.  The  fifth  ground  of  nomenclature, 
is  the  Necessity  of  these  cognitions,  consti- 
tuting as  they  do  the  indispensable  foun- 
dations  and  elementary  ingredients  of  every 


•  Pure  knowUdffe  (cognlUo  pura)  was  a  term 
employed  bj  the  Gartesiaiis  and  Lcibnitlans  to 
denote  that  luiowlcdge  in  which  there  was  no 
mixture  of  $entibU  images,  being  purely  Intel- 
lectoal.  Using  the  term  JntOUct  less  precisely 
than  the  Aristotelians,  the  Cartesians  found  it 
necessary  to  employ,  In  ordinary,  for  the  sake 
of  discrimination,  tho  expression  pure  InicUeet 
(intellectus  pnms)  in  contrast  to  Sense  and 
Imagination.  This  term  was  however  borrow- 
ed from  the  Schools;  who  again  borrowed  it, 
through  the  medium  of  St  Angnstine,  from 
the  Platoniats. — Soe  Scoti  Comm.  Oxon.  in 
Bent.  L.  1.  dist.  iii.  qu.  4.  §  22.  Op.  V.  p.  401. 

f  LigfU  of  Nature,  or  Lumen  natvraU  (intel- 
lectus so.  agentis)  a  household  expression  with 
the  Schoolmen,  was  however  used  to  denote 
the  natural  revelation  of  intelligence,  in  opposi- 
tion to  tho  Bupcrnataral  light  afforded  through 
divine  Inspiration.  The  analogy  of  the  adire 
Intollcct  and  light,  was  suggested  by  Aristotle. 
—(Do  An.  Hi.  S  I.) 


act  of  knowledge  and  thought,  Hence 
they  have  been  called  in  the  one  point  of 
view, 

FuNDAMEiTTAL — truths,  lows  of  belief 
principles  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  rea* 
son,  &c. ;  in  the  other. 

Essential  or  Constituent  elements 
of  reason —  Original  Stamina,  of  reason — 
Elbmkntal  laws  of  thought,  &c.  These 
are  Mr  Stewart's  favourite  denominations. 

Yl.  The  sixth  circumstance  is,  that 
they  afibrd  tbe  conditions  and  regulative 
principles  of  all  knowledge.  Hence  they 
obtain  the  name  of. 

Laws,  or  Ckvov^—fundamental,  ulti- 
mate, elemental,  necessary,  &c.  of  human 
beluf  knowledge,  thought,  &c. 

VI  I.  The  seventh  circumstance  is  theur 
Universality;  this  being  at  once  the  con- 
sequence of  their  necessity,  and  its  index. 
Hence  to  designate  them  the  attributes 
of — 

Common  —  Univebral  —  Catholic — 
Pu3lic,  &c.  (xo/yof,  communis,  KctOoXtKCf, 
universalis,  publicus)  applied  to  sense, 
reason,  intelligence — to  cognitions,  notions, 
conceptions,  judgments,  intellections,  pre- 
notions, anticipations,  presumptions,  prin- 
ciples, aanoms,  beliefs,  nature  of  man,  &c., 
&c.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  a  prin- 
ciple, &c,  may  be  called  common  for  one 
or  other,  or  for  all  of  three  reasons: — 
1^,  because  common  to  all  men  (philoso-  ' 
phers  in  general) ;  2°,  because  common  to 
all  sciences,  ( Aristotle,  Anal.  Post.  L.  i. 
c.  ii.  §  5) ;  3^,  by  relation  to  the  multitude 
of  conclusions  dependent  from  it,  (Calo- 
vius,  Nool.  c.  2.) 

VIII.  The  eighth,  is  their  presumed 
Trustworthiness,  either  as  veracious 
enouncements,  or  as  accurate  tests,  of 
truth.  Hence,  in  the'  one  relation,  they 
have  been  styled — 

1.  Tbuths  (veritates)  first,  primary, 
a  priori,  fundamental,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
other, 

2.  Cbitebia  {K^nii^t»,  normae)  naJtu* 
ral,  authentic,  &c. 

IX.  The  ninth,  is  that  the  principles  of 
our  knowledge  must  be  themselves  Knowm 
ledges.* 

If  viewed  as  cognitions,  in  general,  they 
have  been  called 

1.  a.  Cognitions  or  Knowledges 
(yviifftiS,  cognitionee,  notifiae,  informa- 
tiones.  Sic.)  with  the  discriminative  attri- 

•  Ktwvdedife*,  in  common  use  with  Dacon  and 
our  English  philosopfarrs  till  after  the  time 
of  Locke,  ought  not  to  bo  discarded.  It  is 
however  unnoticed  by  any  English  Lexico- 
grapher. 
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bates,  first,  primary,  ultimate,  original, 
fundamental,  elemental,  natural,  common, 
pure,  transcendental,  a  priori,  native,  in- 
nate, connate,  implanted,  &c. 

2.  b. — Consciousness  (coMcientia,  con- 
science, Bewusstseyn)  facts,  data,  revela- 
tions, &c.  of,  have  been  very  commonly 
employed;  while 

CoNsoiousNEBSKS  ( conscisntioe,  con- 
sciences,) with,  or  without,  an  epithet,  as 
connate,  innate,  has  the  authority  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  Keckermann,  D'Aguesseau,  Hu. 
ber,  and  many  others. 

If  viewed  as  incomplea  cognitions,  they 
have  more  properly  obtained  the  names  of 

3. — Notions,  Conceptions,  Pbeno- 
TiONS  (hv6iM,  hpo^fitircc,  voificarx,  ir^ 
y^nyi^ui,  notiones,  conceptiones,  conceptus, 
&c.)  sometimes  simply,  but  more  usually 
limited  by  the  same  attributes;  though 
these  terms  were  frequently  extended  to 
complex  cognitions  likewise. 

If  viewed  as  complex  cognitions,  they 
have  been  designated,  either  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of 

4. — JuDGMBNTS,  Pbopositionb  (judicla, 
Avo^amrtti,  VMyraatts,  effata,  pronunciata, 
enunciata,  &c.)  qualified  by  such  adjectives 
as  self-evident,  intuitive,  natural,  common, 
a  priori,  &c.; — or  by  some  peculiar  name. 
Of  these  last  there  are  two  which  deserve 
special  notice — Axiom  and  Maxim. 

5. — Axioms,  (ditufieiTU,  diffnitates, 
pronunciitta  honoraria,  effata  fide  digna, 
propositiones  illustres,  KV^tcu  Zo^w,  ratae, 
firmae  tententiae,  &c.) 

The  term  Axiom  is  ambiguous;  the  his. 
tory  of  its  employment  obscure,  and  unin- 
vestigated; and  the  received  accounts  of 
its  signification,  and  the  reasons  of  its  sig- 
nification, very  erroneous. — I  am  aware  of 
three  very  different  meanings  in  which  it 
has  been  used.  Of  these  the  first  and  se- 
cond are  of  ancient,  the  third  of  modem, 
usurpation.  The  verb  ditcM,  originally 
and  properly,  means  to  rate  a  thing  at  a 
certain  uforth  or  value,  to  appreciate,  to  es- 
timate. Now  it  is  evident,  that  from  this 
central  signification  it  might  very  easily 
be  deflected  into  two  colUteral  meanings. 

a. — To  rate  a  thing  at  its  value,  seems 
to  presuppose  that  it  has  some  value  to  be 
rated ;  hence  the  verb  came  very  naturally 
to  signify — /  detm  worthy,  &c.*  From  it 
in  this  signification  we  have  fll£/«ft«,  toorth, 
dijmity,  authority;  and,  applied  in  a  logi- 
cal  relation,  a  worthy,  an  authoritative, 
proposition.  But  why  worthy? — why 
authoritative?  Either  because  a  propo- 
sition worthy  of  acceptance  (xf&T««^ 
«|/oWaTii) ;  or  because  a  proposition  com- 
manding  and  obtaining  acceptance  (Kv^iu 


)o|«,  pronunciatum  honorarium,  illustre.) 
But  of  what  nature  are  the  propositions 
worthy  of,  or  which  command,  universal 
credence?  Manifestly  not,  at  least  pri- 
marily, those  which,  though  true,  and 
even  admitted  to  be  true,  shine  in  a  re- 
flected light  of  truth,  as  dependent  on 
other  propositions  for  their  evidence;  but 
those  out  of  which  the  truth  beams  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  which  borrow  not 
the  proof  from  any  which  they  afford  to  all, 
which  are  deserving  of  credit  on  their  own 
authority — in  a  word,  self-evident  proposi- 
tions ('X'^ueuf  ainoTFiarm.)  Hence  the 
application  of  the  term  to  judgments  true, 
primary,  immediate,  common.  To  this 
result  converge  the  authorities  of  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Alexander,  Them- 
istius,  Proclus,  Ammonius  Hermiae,  and 
Philoponus* 

In  this  signification,  as  lean  recollect,  the 
oldest  example  of  the  word  is  to  be  found 
in  Aristotle.  That  this  philosopher  li- 
mited  the  expression  Axiom  to  those  judg- 
ments which,  on  occasion  of  experience, 
arise  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  con- 
scious mind,  and  which  are  therefore  vir- 
tually prior  to  experience,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  reasonably  doubted.  '  Of  the  imme- 
diate principles,'  he  says,  'of  syllogism, 
that  which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  possess  as  the 
prerequisite  of  all  learning,  I  call  Thesis; 
and  that  Aaiom,  which  he  who  would 
learn  aught  must  himself  bring,  [and  not 
receive  from  his  instructor].  For  some 
such  principles  there  are;  and  it  is  to  these 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  this  name.* 
(Anal.  Post.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  14  )  And  again, 
distinguishing  the  Axiom  from  the  Hypo- 
thesis and  Postulate,  of  the  two  Utter  he 
says — '  Neither  of  theseof  itself  necessarily 
exists,  and  necessarily  manifests  its  exis- 
tence in  thought.  *  ( Ibid.  c.  10,  §  7.)  He, 
consequently,  supposes  that  an  Axiom  is 
not  only  something  true,  but  something 
that  we  cannot  but  think  to  he  true.  All 
this  is  confirmed  by  sundry  other  passages. 
(Of  these, some  will  be  seen  in  Testimonies, 
n.  3 ;  where  abo,  in  a  note,  is  given  a  so- 
lution of  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  to 
the  attribution  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
StagiriteO  The  same  is  confirmed,  also, 
by  the  ancient  interpreters  of  the  Poste- 
rior Analytics — Themistius,  (f.  2.  a.  ed. 
Aid.)  and  Philoponus,  or  rather  Ammo- 
nius Hermiae,  (f.  9.  b.,  ed.  Aid.)  These 
harbour  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
port of  the  texts  now  quoted; — and  the 
same  construction  is  given  to  Aristotle's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  by  Alexander,  else- 
where, but  especially  in  his  Commentary 
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on  the  Topics  (p.  12,  cd.  Aid.),  and  by 
Proclus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Euclid. 
(Libb.  ii.  iii.) 

The  following  definition  by  Theophras- 
tos  is  preseryed  by  Themistius  (1.  c.)  I 
translate  the  context,  cautioning  the  rea- 
der that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
beloDgs  to  Theophrastus,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  to  Themistius  himself.  *  Theo- 
phrastus thus  defines  an  Axiom : — An  ax- 
iom is  a  certain  kind  of  opinion  [or  judg- 
ment,] one  species  of  which  is  [valid]  of 
all  things  of  the  same  class,  as  [under  the 
category.  Quantity] — Ifeqwdi  be  taken 
from  equals,  the  rematnders  are  equal ; 
while  another  is  [valid]  of  all  things  indif- 
ferently, as — Between  affirmation  and  ne- 
gation there  is  no  medium.  For  these  are, 
as  it  were,  connate  and  common  to  all. 
Whence  also  the  reason  of  the  denomina- 
tion Axiom,  [worth,  dignity,  authority.] 
For  what  is  set  over,  either  all  things 
absolutely,  or  certwn  classes  of  things 
universafly,  that  we  judge  to  have  prece- 
dence, authority,  by  reference  to  them. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  universally 
supposed  to  have  been  technically  employ- 
ed by  the  mathematicians,  from  a  very  an- 
cient period.  But  whether  it  was  so  prior 
to  Aristotle,  I  should  be  vehemently  dis- 
posed to  doubt;  both  from  the  tenor  of 
the  former  passage  of  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics, just  quoted,  in  which  the  philosopher 
seems  to  attribute  to  himself  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  and  from  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  to  prove  its  earlier  introduc- 
tion. I  am  aware  indeed  of  a  passage  in 
the  Metaphysics,  (L.  iii.  [iv.]  c.  3,)  which, 
at  first  sight,  and  as  it  has  always  been 
understood,  might  appear  unfavourable  to 
this  surmise;  for  mention  is  there  made 
of  '  what  in  mathematics  {iv  rotf  fict^- 
fteui)  are  called  Axioms.'  But  this  text 
w,  I  suspect,  misunderstood,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  translated — *  what  in  our 
"  Mathematics"  are  called  Axioms.'  But 
did  Aristotle  write  on  this  subject  ?  He 
did,  one,  if  not  two  treatises;  as  appears 
from  the  lists  of  I.4iertius  (L.  v.  §  24;  and 
the  Anonymus  Menagii.  In  the  former 
we  have  M«^^«r/xoy,  «,  '  On  Mathema- 
tics, one  book;'  in  the  latter — XIi^^  r^g  ip 
rote  (Aa^ifiavty  ovffUe,  'On  the  existence 
treated  of  in  Mathematics.*  Nay,  the  term 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  we  pos- 
sess of  those  geometricians  who  ascend  the 
nearest  to  the  age  of  Aristotle.  Euclid, 
what  may  surprise  the  reader,  does  not 
employ  it.  There  it  stands,  certainly,  in 
all  the  editions  and  translations  of  the  Ele- 
ments, in  ordinary  use.     But  this  is  only 


one  of  the  many  tamperings  with  his  text, 
for  which  the  perfidious  editors  and  trans- 
lators of  Euclid  are  responsible;  and  in  the 
present  instance  the  Aristotelizing  com- 
mentary of  Proclus  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally determined  the  conversion  of  *  Com- 
mon Notions'  into  '  Axioms.'  Archime- 
des (De  Sphaera  et  Cylindro,  sub  initio) 
is,  after  Aristotle,  the  oldest  authority 
extant  for  the  term,  in  a  mathematical  re- 
lation; though  Archimedes,  who  only  once 
employs  it,  does  not  apply  it  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  limitation,  as  equivalent  to  the 
Conmion  Notions  of  Euclid,  and  exclusive 
of  Postulates  and  Definitions.  On  the 
contrary,  with  him  ourtom  is,  if  not  con- 
vertible with  definition,  used  only  in  the 
second  or  Stoical  sense,  for  an  enunciation 
in  general.  Turning  indeed  to  the  works 
of  the  other  Greek  Mathematicians  which 
I  have  at  hand,  I  cannot  find  the  term  in 
ApoUonius  of  Perga,  in  Serenus,  Dio- 
phantus.  Pappus,  Eutocius,  Hero,  or  the 
Samian  Aristarchus.  Sextus  Empiricus, 
in  ail  his  controversy  with  the  Mathema- 
ticians, knows  it  not ;  nor,  except  in  the 
second  technical  meaning,  is  it  to  be  found 
in  Plutarch.  Its  application  in  mathema- 
tics was  therefore,  I  surmise,  compara- 
tively late,  and  determined  by  the  influence 
of  Aristotle.  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
by  which  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Ma- 
thematicians are  indebted  to  the  Stagirite 
for  their  language;  who,  if  he  borrowed  a 
part  of  his  Logical  nomenclature  from 
Geometry,  amply  repaid  the  obligation. 

This  first  meaning  is  that  wUch  Ax- 
iom almost  exclusively'  obtains  in  the 
writings  of  the  Aristotelian,  and  (though 
Plato  does  not  philosophically  employ 
the  term)  of  the  Platonic  school. 

b. — To  rate  a  thing  at  its  value,  that  is, 
to  attribute  or  not  to  attribute  to  it  a 
certain  worth,  is  a  meaning  which  would 
easily  slide  into  denoting  the  affirmation 
or  negation  of  qualities  in  regard  to  a 
subject;  for  its  qualities  determine,  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  the  value  of  any  thing. 
Hence,  in  general,  to  be  of  opinion,  to 
think  so  and  so,  to  judge,  (In  like  man- 
ner, among  other  analogical  examples,  the 
Latin  verb  exisiimo  (that  is  ex-cestimo),  its 
primary  meaning  falling  into  desuetude, 
was  at  last  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  secondary,  as — /  think  tha*,  or  / 
opine.)  From  this  signification  of  {be 
verb  flowed  a  second  logical  meaning  of 
the  substantive;  Axiom  being  applied  to 
denote,  in  general,  an  enunciation  or  pro- 
position, (properly  a  categorical),  whtther* 
true  or  false.  In  this  sense  it  was  used^ 
sometimes  bj  Aristotle  (v.  Top.  L.  viii 
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cc,  1,3 — if  this  work  be  his — et  ibi,  Alex- 
andnim) ,  and,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  to  say 
nothing^  of  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptics, 
always  by  the  Stoics — though  Simplicius 
(ad.  Epict.  Ench.  c.  68)  asserts,  that  they 
occasionally  employed  it,  like  the  Aristo- 
telians, in  the  first.  Laelius,  Varro,  Ci- 
cero, Sergius,  Agellius,  Apnleius,  Dona- 
tus,  Martianus  Capella,  &c.,  render  it  by 
Tarious  Latin  terms,  in  ail  of  which  how- 
ever  the  present  meaning,  exclusively,  is 
embodied;  and  in  the  same  signification 
the  Greek  term  cueioma  itself  was,  in  mo- 
dem times,  adopted  by  Ramus  and  his 
school,  as  their  common  logical  expression 
for  *  proposition.' 

Thus  in  neither  of  its  logical  significa- 
tions, I  make  bold  to  say,  is  the  word 
Axiom  to  be  found  in  any  writing  extant, 
prior  to  Aristotle;  and  in  its  second,  only 
in  a  work,  the  Topics,  which  is  not  with 
absolute  certainty  the  production  of  the 
Stagirite. — I  may  observe,  that  there  is 
another  account  given  of  the  logical  ap- 
plications of  the  word,  but  to  this  I  think 
it  whoUy  needless  to  advert. 

c. — The  third  and  last  meaning  is  that 
imposed  upon  the  word  by  Bacon.  He 
contorted  Axiom  to  designate  any  higher 
proposition,  obtained  by  generalisation  and 
induction  from  the  observation  of  indivi- 
dual instances — the  enunciation  of  a  ge- 
neral fact — an  empirical  law. 

So  much  for  the  meanings  of  the  term 
Axiom  itself — now  for  its  translation. 

Dignitas  was  employed  by  Boethius  to 
render  Axioma  in  its  first  or  Aristotefic 
meaning;  and  from  him  came,  in  this  ap- 
plication, into  general  use  among  the  Latin 
schoolmen.     But  before  Boethius,  and  as 
a  transUtion  of  the  term  in  its  second  or 
Stoical  meaning,  I  find  Dignxtas  employed 
by   Priscian,  (Instit.  Grammat.  L.  xvii. 
c.   1.)     No  lexicographer,  however,  no 
philologist  has  noticed  these  authorities 
for  the  word,  while  Latin  was  still  a  living 
language.    It  has,  indeed,  till  this  hour, 
been   universally  taken  for  granted  by 
philologers  that  dignitas  in  this  relation  is 
a  mere  modem  barbarism.    'Inepte  fa- 
dunt  (says  Muretus)  qui  AZmfAora  dignU 
tatet  vocant;  cujus  pravae  consuetucUnis 
Hermolaus  Barbaras  auctor  fuit'   (Variae 
Lectiones,  L.  vt.  c.  2.)     This  is  wrong, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  author  and 
sera  of  the  custom :  nay  H.  Barbaras  is 
only  reprehensible  for  not  always,  instead 
of  rarely,  translating  the  term,  as  it  ocoars 
in  Themistius,  by  Dignitas,  if  transkted 
into  Latin  it  must  be;  for  his  usual  version 
by  Proloqmwn  or  Pronuntiaium — expres- 
sions which  only  render  the  word  in  its 


Stoical  meaning — has  been  the  cause  of 
considerable  error  and  confusion  among 
subsequent  logicians,  who,  unable  to  resort 
to  the  one  rare  edition  of  the  original, 
were  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  Theophrastus  and  Themistius 
were  different  from  that  of  Aristotle. 
The  authority  of  Muretus  has  obtained, 
however,  for  his  mistake  a  universal  accep- 
tation ;  and  what  is  curious,  Nicolaus  Loen- 
sis  (Misc.  Epiph.  L.  i.  c.  1.)  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  very  chapter  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, omitting  this  solitary  error,  stupidly 
or  perfidiously  inculpates  Muretus  for  as- 
sertions, which  that  illustrious  scholar  as- 
suredly never  dreamt  of  hazarding. 

6.  Maxims  —  {maaimac,  propositionea 
nuueimae,  mprenuie,  principeUeit,  &c.) 

In  Maxim  we  have  the  example  of  a 
word  which  all  employ,  but  of  whoSt> 
meaning  none  seem  to  know  the  origin  or 
reason.  *  Extant  in  all  the  languages  of 
Christendom,  this  term  is  a  bequest  of 
that  philosophy,  once  more  extensive  than 
Christianity  itself,  through  which  Aris- 
totle, for  a  thousand  years,  swayed  at  once 
and  with  almost  equal  authority,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Bible  and  the  Koran.  But  it 
was  not  original  to  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. The  schoolmen  received  it  from 
Boethius,  who  is  the  earliest  author  to 
whom  I  trace  the  expression.  He  pro- 
pounds it  in  his  two  works — '  In  Topica 
Ciceronis,'  and  '  De  Differentiis  Topicis.' 
The  following  is  one  of  his  definitions: — 
'Maximas  propositiones  [which  he  also 
styles  propositiones  supremae,  principales, 
indemonstrabiles,  per  se  notae,  &c.]  voca- 
mus  quae  et  universales  sunt,  et  ita  notae 
atque  manifestae,  ut  probatione  non  cge- 
ant,  eaque  poUus  quae  in  dubitatione  sunt 


*  I  have  had  tho  curiosity  to  see  how  Ur  this 
ignorance  extended.  Our  English  Lexico. 
grapbers,  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster,  are  in  outer 
daricnesB.  They  only  venture  to  bint  at  some 
unknown  relation  between  ftuucim  and  "  mturim- 
um,  the  greaiat  /**  Richardson  is  not  positively 
wrong.  He  is  aware  (probably  from  Furetiere 
or  his  copyist  the  Dictionairo  de  Trevoux,  for 
there  is  a  verbal  coincidence  in  all  three)  that 
maxima  was  in  low  Latin  used  in  a  similar  sig- 
niflcation;  but  his  explanation  of  the  reason  is 
not  only  defective  but  erroneous.  In  other 
dictionaries,  real  and  verbal,  if  we  find  the 
word  noticed  at  all,  we  find  nothing  beyond  a 
bare  statement  of  its  actual  meaning ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  those  of  Ooclenins,  Mieraeliufl,  Mar. 
Unins,  Ducaoge,  the  Zedlerlan  Lexicon,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  more  modem  Encyclopie<Uu. 
Even  the  great  Selden  (On  Forteacue,  c.  8)  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  term  in  its  legal  ap. 
plication,  betrays  his  nnacqualntance  with  its 
history  and  proper  import. 
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probent.  Nam  quae  indubitatae  sunt, 
ambiguonim  demonstrationi  solent  esse 
principia ;  qualis  est —  Omnem  numerum  vel 
parem  vel  imparem,  et — Aeqyudia  relin- 
gtti  si  aequcUibut  aequalia  detrahuntur, 
caeteraeque  de  qaarum  nota  veritate  non 
qnaeritur.' 

With  Boethinstiuurtmaproponfto  (max- 
ima he  never  uses  absolutely)  is  thus  odIj 
a  synonyme  for  axiom  or  self-evident 
judgment.  He  however  applies  the  term 
specially  to  denote  those  dialectical  prin- 
ciples, axioms,  or  canons,  those  catholic 
judgments  which  constitute  what  in  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  have  since  Aristotle  been 
called  common  places;  that  is,  the  sources 
or  receptacles  of  arguments  applicable  to 
every  matter,  and  proper  to  none.  Such 
propositions,  he  says,  are  styled  mcMinuu 
or  greater,  because  as  universal  and  pri- 
mary they  implicitly  contain  the  other 
propositions,  (minores  posterioresque,)  and 
determine  the  whole  inference  of  a  rea* 
soninr;  (reliquas  in  se  propositionee  com- 
plectuntur,  et  per  eas  fit  consequens  et 
rata  conclusio.)  *  But  he  also  sometimes 
indicates  that  they  are  entitled  to  this  epi- 
thet, because,  as  evident  in  themselves  and 
independent  of  all  others,  they  afford  to 
the  unintuitive  judgments  they  support, 
their  primary  proo^  (antiquis&imam  pro- 
bationem,)  and  their  greatest  certainty, 
(maximam  fidem.)    Compare  In  Top.  Cic. 

*  Thus  in  arguing,  that  a  wUe,  it  not  an  it^ 
UmperaUy  won,  by  the  tyllojtism — 

He  is  wise  who  controls  his  passions; 

Ue  is  intemperate  who  does  not  contro*.  his 
passions; 

Therefore  a  wise.  Is  not  an  intemperate,  man ; 
the  whole  reasoning  is  contained  under,  and 
therefore  presupposes,  the  proposition — To 
wA<i<  the  de^MtUm  it  inappUcaUe,  to  that  it  inap^ 
plieable  the  thing  defined,  {cvi  non  eonvenU  defini. 
tiOf  non  convemt  d^itufon.)  This  proposition 
(one  of  six  co-ordinates  which  make  up  the 
common  place  called  of  Definition)  as  contain 
ing  under  it  a  multitude  of  others  (e.  g.  Cni  non 
oonvenit  definitio  tapientit,  neo  convenit  no- 
men;  cui  non  convenit  definitio  jutti,  ptdchri, 
timidi,  4c  Ac,  nee  nomen)  is  not  inappro- 
priately styled  p.  maxima,  I  may  observe, 
however,  Uiat,  as  thus  employed,  ma^nma  can 
only,  in  strict  propriety,  qualify  a  proposition 
relatively,  not  absolutely,  greatest.  For  every 
maxim  of  every  dialectical  Place  is  itself  con. 
tained  within  the  sphere  of  one  or  other  of  the 
four  logical  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Consequent, 
of  which  it  is  only  a  subordinate  modification. 
Thus  the  maxim  adduced,  is  only  a  special  ap. 
plication  of  the  law  of  Contradiction.  To  the 
A>iir  knot  therefore  the  name  of  propottUonet 
maximae  should  be  exclusively  applicable,  if 
this  expression  were  intended  to  denote  an  un- 
conditioned uluversaUty. 


L.  i.  Op.  p.  765--pe  Diff.  Top.  L.  i.  p.  859 
L.  ii.  p.  865  sq.  Boethius  had  likewise 
perhaps  Aristotle^s  saying  in  his  thought 
— ^'that  principles,  though  what  are  least 
in  magnitude,  are  what  are  greatest  in 
power.* 

Maxima  propositio,  as  a  dialectical  ex- 
pression, was  adopted  from  Boethius  by 
his  friend  and  brother  consul,  the  patrician 
Cassiodorus;  and  from  these  '  ultimi  Ro- 
manorum*  it  passed  to  the  schoolmen,  with 
whom  so  soon  as  it  became  established  as 
a  common  term  of  art,  propositio  was  very 
naturally  dropt,  and  maxima  thus  came  to 
be  employed  as  a  substantive— by  many  at 
last,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  origin 
and  rationale  of  its  meaning.  Finafiy, 
from  the  Latinity  and  philosophical  no- 
menclatare  of  the  schools,  it  subsided,  as  a 
household  word,  into  all  the  vernacular 
languages  of  Europe ;  with  this  restriction 
however — that  in  them  it  is  not  usually 
applied  except  in  a  practical  relation;  dc- 
noting  amoral  apophthegm,  a  rule  of  con- 
duct,  an  ethical,  il  political,  a  legal,  canon, 
&c.,  and  this  too,  enouncing,  not  so  much 
what  is  always  and  necessarily,  but  what 
is  for  the  most  part  and  probably,  true. 
It  sounds  strange  in  our  ears  to  hear  of  a 
mathematical  or  logical  maxim,  in  the 
sense  of  axiom,  self-evident  principle,  or 
law — though  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  commonly  employed,  among  others, 
by  Locke  and  Leibnitz.  To  this  restric- 
tion, its  special  employment  in  Dialectic 
(the  logic  of  contingent  matter)  probably 
prepared  the  way ;  though  by  the  school- 
men,  as  by  Boethius,  it  continued  to  be 
used  as  convertible  with  axiom.  '  Dignitas 
dicitur  (says  Albertns  Magnus)  quia  om- 
nibus  dignior  est,  eo  quod  omnibus  influit 
cognitionem  et  veritatem ;  et  dicitur  Max^ 
ima,  eo  quod  virtute  influentiae  lucis  ct 
veritatis  omnia  excedit  inunediata  princi- 
pm.'  (In  i.  Post.  Anal.  c.  1.)  St  Thomas 
and  Scotus,  might  be  adduced  to  the  8an:e 
effect;  see  also  P.  Hispanus  (Summulae, 
tr.  V.  c.  3,  et  ibi  Versor.)  At  an  early 
period,  it  was  borrowed  as  a  term  of  art, 
into  the  Common  Law  of  England;  Max^ 
ims  there  denoting  what  by  the  civilians 
were  technically  denominated  Regulae 
Juris,  (Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  legum 
Angliae  c.  8. — Doctor  and  Student,  c.  8.) 
By  Kant  Maxim  was  employed  to  design 
nate  a  subjective  principle,  theoretical  or 
practical,  i.  e.  one  not  of  objective  validity, 
being  exclusively  relative  to  some  interest 
of  the  subject.  Maxim  and  Regulative 
principle  are,  in  the  Critical  philosophy, 
opposed  to  Law  and  Constitutive  prin- 
ciple. 
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Besides  the  preceding  designations  un< 
der  this  head,  names  have  been  given  to 
the  original  deliverances  of  Consciousness, 
considered  as  the  manifestations  of  some 
special  faculty  ;  that  is,  Consciousness  as 
performing  this  peculiar  function  has  ob- 
tained a  particular  name.  In  this  respect 
it  has  been  called  Reason,  and,  with  greater 
propriety.  Intellect  or  Intelligence. 

7.  Reason,  (Xoyof,  ratio,  ration,  Ver- 
nunft,)  truths,  principles,  beliefs,  feelings, 
intuitions,  &c.  of. 

Reason  is  a  very  vague,  vacillating,  and 
and  equivocal  word.  Throwing  aside  va- 
rious accidental  significations  which  it  has 
obtained  in  particular  languages,  as  in 
Greek  denoting  not  only  the  ratio  but  the 
oratio  of  the  Latins ;  throwing  aade  its 
employment,  in  most  languages,  for  cause, 
motive,  argument,  principle  of  probation, 
or  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  and  con- 
sidering it  only  as  a  philosophical  word 
denoting  a  faculty  or  complement  of  facul- 
ties;— in  this  relation  it  is  found  employed 
in  the  following  meanings,  not  only  by 
different  individuals,  but  frequently,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  same  philo- 
sopher. 

a. — It  has  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  been  very  commonly  employed, 
like  understanding  and  intellect,  to  denote 
our  intelligent  nature  in  general  (Aoy/»oy 
fAi^) ;  and  this  usually  as  distinguished 
from  the  lower  cognitive  faculties,  as  sense, 
imagination,  memory  —  but  always,  and 
emphatically,  as  in  contrast  to  the  feelings 
and  desires.  In  this  sgnification,  to  fol. 
low  the  Aristotelic  division,  it  compre- 
hends— 1**,  Conception,  or  Simple  Appre- 
hension {ivvotet,  ponffte  rav  dhm^trav, 
conceptus,  conceptio,  apprehensio  simplex, 
das  Begreifen) ; — 2^,  the  Compositive  sjid. 
Divisive  process,  Affirmation  and  Negation, 
Judgment,  (vvvitatg  xmI  hcti^iati,  dv6(pmif 
ffif,  judicium) ; — 3*,  Reasoning  or  the  Dis- 
cursive faculty  (hei^ottt,  7\,6yos,  "hoyMfcogf 
TO  vvK>,oyil^w6»t,  discursus,  ratiocinatio) ; 
—  4®,  Intellect  or  Intelligence  proper, 
either  as  the  intuition,  or  as  the  place,  of 
principles  or  self-evident  truths  (vovj,  in- 
tellectus,  intelligentia,  mens.) 

b. — In  close  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding signification,  from  which  perhaps 
it  ought  not  to  be  separated,  is  that  mean- 
ing in  which  reason,  the  rational,  the  rea 
stable,  is  used  to  characterize  the  legiti. 
mate  employment  of  our  faculties  in  gene- 
ral, in  contradistinction  to  the  irregular 
or  insubordinate  action  of  one  or  more 
even  of  our  rational  faculties,  which,  if 
exercised  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  may 
be  viewed  as  opposed  to  reason.     Thus 


the  plain  sense  of  one  of  Moliere^s  charac- 
ters complains — 

Raisonner  est  Temploi  de  tonte  ma  malson, 

£t  le  raiaomMment  en  bumit  la  roisofn. 

c It  has  not  unfrequently  been  em- 
ployed to  comprehend  the  third  khA  fourth 
of  the  special  functions  above  enumerated 
— to  wit,  the  dianoetic  and  noetic.  In 
this  meaning  it  is  taken  by  Reid  in  his 
later  works.  Thus  in  the  Intellectual 
Powers  (p.  425  ab.)  he  states,  that  Rea- 
son, in  its  first  office  or  degree,  [the  noetic,] 
is  identical  with  Common  Sense,  in  its  se- 
cond, [the  dianoetic,]  with  Reasoning. 

d. — It  has  very  generally,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  philosophy,  been  em- 
ployed for  the  third  of  the  above  special 
functions; — "koyog  and  "Koyttrftog,  Ratio  and 
Ratiocinatio,  Reason  and  Reasoning  being 
thus  confounded.  Reid  thus  applied  it  in 
his  earlier  work,  the  Inquiry.  See  pp. 
100,  b.,  108,  a.,  127,  a.  b. 

e. — In  the  ancient  systems  it  was  very 
rarely  used  exclusively  for  the  fourth  spe- 
cial function,  the  noetic,  in  contrast  to  the 
dianoetic.  Aristotle,  indeed,  (£th.  Nic. 
L.  vi.  c.  11  (12),  Eth.  End.  L.  v.  c.8)  ex- 
pressly says  that  Reason  is  not  the  faculty 
of  principles,  that  faculty  being  Intelli- 
gence proper.  Boethius  (De  Cons.  PhiL 
L.  V.  Pr.  5)  states  that  Reason  or  Discur. 
sive  Intellect  belongs  to  man,  while  In. 
telligence  or  Intuitive  Intellect  is  the  ex- 
elusive  attribute  of  Divinity.  '  RaHo  hu- 
mani  tantum  generis  est,  sicuti  Intelligen- 
tia sola  divini;'  while  Porphyry  somewhere 
says  '  that  we  have  Intelligence  in  common 
with  the  Gods,  and  Reason  in  common 
with  the  brutes.'  Sometimes  however  it 
was  apparently  so  employed.  Thus  St 
Augustine  seems  to  view  Reason  as  the  fa- 
culty of  intuitive  truths,  and  as  opposed  to 
Reasoning: — *  Ratio  est  quidam  mentis 
adspectus,  quo,  per  seipsam  non  per  cor- 
pus, verum  intuetur;  Radocinatio  autem 
est  rationis  inquisitio,  a  certis  ad  incert- 
orum  indagationem  nitens  cogitatio.'  (  De 
Quant.  An.  §  63— -De  Immort.  An.  §  §  1, 
10.)  This,  however^  is  almost  a  singular 
exception. 

In  modern  times,  though  we  frequently 
meet  with  Reason,  as  a  general  faculty, 
distinguished  from  Reasoning,  as  a  parti- 
cular ;  yet  until  Kant,  I  am  not  aware  that 
Reason  (Vernunft)  was  ever  exclusively, 
or  even  emphatically,  used  in  a  significa- 
tion corresponding  to  the  noetic  faculty, 
in  its  strict  and  special  meaning,  and  op- 
posed to  understanding  (  Verstand)  viewed 
as  comprehending  the  other  functions  of 
thought — unless  Crusins  (Weg,  &c.  §  62 
sq.)  may  be  regarded  as  Kant's  forerun* 
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ner  in  this  innovation  Indeed  the  Ver- 
nunft  of  Kant,  in  its  special  signification, 
(for  he  also  uses  it  for  Reason  in  the  first  or 
more  general  meaning,  as  indeed  nothing 
can  be  more  vague  and  various  than  his 
employment  of  the  word,)  cannot  without 
considerable  qualification  be  considered 
analogous  to  NoSj,  far  less  to  Common 
Sense ;  though  his  usurpation  of  the  term 
for  the  faculty  of  principles,  probably  de- 
termined Jacobi  (who  had  originally,  like 
philosophers  in  general,  confounded  Ver- 
nun  ft  with  Verstand,  Reason  with  Rea- 
soning. )  to  appropriate  the  term  Reason 
to  what  he  had  at  first  oppose<l  to  it,  under 
the  name  of  Belief  (Glaube. )  Accordingly 
in  his  maturer  writings,  '  Vemunft,  Rea- 
son^ — '  Vemunft- Glauhe,*  Belief  of  Reason 
— *  Vemunft'  G^fuehl,'  Feeling  of  Reason 
— *  Rationale  Anschauungj  Rational  Intui- 
tion— '  Sinn,  Organ  fuer  das  Uebersinn- 
liche,*  Sense  or  Organ  of  the  Supersen- 
sible, &c.  are  the  terms  by  which  we  may 
roundly  say  that  Jacobi  denominates  the 
noetic  faculty  or  common  sense. 

Kant*s  abusive  employment  of  the  term 
Reason,  for  the  faculty  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, determined  also  its  adoption^  under 
the  same  signification^  in  the  philosophy  of 
Fichte,  SchelUng,  and  Hegel;  though 
NoDf,  Intellectus,  Intelligent ia,  which  had 
boen  applied  by  the  Platonists  in  a  similar 
sense,  were  (through  Verstand»  by  which 
they  had  been  always  rendered  into  Ger- 
man) the  only  words  suitable  to  express 
that  cognition  of  the  Absolute,  in  which 
subject  and  object,  knowledge  and  exis- 
tence, God  and  man,  are  supposed  to  be 
identified.  But  even  in  this,  to  add  to  the 
confusion,  no  consistency  was  maintained. 
For  though  that  absolute  cognition  was 
emphatically  the  act  of  Reason,  it  was  yet 
by  Fichte  and  Schelling  denominated  the 
Intuition  of  Intellect  (intellectuale  An- 
schauung.)  F.  Schlegel  was  therefore  jus- 
tified in  his  attempt  to  reverse  the  relative 
superiority  of  Vernunft  and  Verstand. 
What  were  his  reasons  1  know  not;  but 
as  they  have  excited  no  attention,  they 
were  probably  of  little  weight. 

Though  Common  Sense  be  not  there- 
fore opposed  to  Reason,  except  perhaps  in 
its  fourth  signification,  still  the  term  Rea^* 
son  is  of  so  general  and  ambiguous  an  im- 
port, that  its  employment  in  so  determi- 
nate a  meaning  as  a  synonymc  of  Common 
Sense  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  only,  we 
have  seen,  as  an  expression  for  the  noetic 
faculty,  or  Intellect  proper,  that  Reason 
can  be  substituted  for  Common  Sense; 
and  as  the  former  is  hardly  allowable,  still 
less  is  the  latter. 


Besides  the  more  precise  employment 
of  Reason  as  a  synonymo  for  Common 
Sense  by  the  recent  German  philosophers, 
it  will  be  found  more  vaguely  applied  in 
the  same  meaning — usually,  however,  with 
some  restrictive  epithet,  like  common,  uni- 
versal,  fundamental,  &c.— by  many  older 
authorities,  of  whom  Heraclitus,  the  Stoics, 
Turretin,  Lyons,  Bentley,  Shaftesbury, 
De  LaMennai8,are  among  the  Testimonie.« 
adduced  in  the  sequel. 

8. — Intellect,  Intelligence,  (vovg,* 
intellectus,  inteUigentia,  mens,  entendement, 
intelligence,  intellect,  Verstand,)  truths, 
principles,  axioms,  dicta,  intuitions,  &c.,  of. 

Intellections,  (voiiaetf,  intellectiones, 
intelligenticB,  intellections,  intelligences, )  pri- 
mary, natural,  common,  &c. 

By  Aristotle,  from  whom  it  finally  ob- 
tained the  import  which  it  subsequently  re- 
tained, the  term  NoDf  is  used  in  two  prin> 
cipal  significations.  In  the  one  (like  Reason 
in  its  first  meaning)  it  denotes,  in  general, 
our  higher  faculties  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge ;  in  the  other  it  denotes,  in  special* 
the  faculty,  habit,  place,  of  principles,  that 
is,  of  self-evident  and  self-evidencing  no- 
tions and  judgments.  The  schoolmen, 
following  Boethius,  translated  it  by  inteU 
lectus  and  inteUigefUia*;  f  and  some  of  them 
appropriated  the  former  of  these  terms  to 
its  first,  or  general,  signification,  the  latter 
to  its  second  or  special.  Cicero  does  not 
employ  the  term  intellectus  ;  and  the  Cice- 
ronian epidemic  prevalent  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  probably  induced  the  Latin  trans- 
Utors  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  render 
it  more  usually  by  the  term  mens.  In  one 
and  all  of  oiu*  modern  languages  the  words 
derived  from,  or  corresponding  to,  Intel- 
lectus, IntcUectio,  InteUigentia,  have  been 
so  loosely  and  variously  employed,  that  they 
oiTer  no  temptation  to  substitute  them  for 
that  of  Common  Sense.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  adjective  noetic.  The  cor- 
relatives noetic  and  dianoetic  would  afford 
the  best  philosophical  designations — the 
former  for  an  intuitive  principle,  or  truth 
at  first  hand ;  the  latter  for  a  demonstra- 


•  8©o  above,  p.  767  b,  note. 

f  InttUigentia  (like  IwtHUetio)  properly  de 
notes  the  act  or  ener^  of  InUUectus.  How  it 
camo  that  the  term  InUUigentiM  was  lat- 
terly appliod  to  denote  the  higher  order  of 
created  existences,  as  angels,  Ac  ,  is  explained 
by  Aquinas  (S.  Th.  P.  i.,  qu.  7U,  art.  10,)  as  an 
innovation  introdaced  by  certain  translations 
from  the  Arabic.  I  shall  not  commemorate  the 
dlbtinction  of  InieUectus  and  IntelligaUia  given 
in  tho  contradictory  farrago  attributed  to  Bt 
Augustine,  under  the  title  Dt  Spiritu  ct  Anima, 
Soc  cc.  07,  38. 

3c  2 
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tivc  proposition,  or  troth  at  second  hand. 
Noology  and  Noological,  Dianoialogy  and 
Dianoialogical  would  be  also  technical 
terms  of  much  convenience  in  various  de* 
partments  of  philosophy.  On  the  doctrine 
of  first  principles  as  a  department  of 
*  Gnostology^'  the  philosophy  of  know- 
ledge, we  have  indeed  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  German  authors  alone, 
a  series  of  special  treatises,  under  the  titles 
— o^'  Noologia,*  hy  Calovius,  1651,  Meje- 
rus,  1662,  Wagnerus,  1670,  and  Zeidlerus, 
1680,— and  of  * Intelligmtia,*  by  Gutkius, 
1625,  and  Geilfussius,  1662.  '  ArcMogiay* 
again,  was  the  title  preferred  for  their 
works  upon  the  same  subject  by  Alstedius, 
1620,  and  Micraelius,  1658.  Of  these 
treatises,  in  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  the 
execution  disappoints  the  curiosity  awak- 
ened  by  the  title  and  attempt. 

In  this  sense,  besides  the  ordinary  em- 
ployment of  InteUectus,  and  Jntelligentia 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  Aristotelians ; 
Cicero,  St  Austin,  and  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, use  Inlelb'gentUB,  either  simply,  or  with 
some  differential  epithet,  as  inchoatce,  ad- 
umhraioe,  complicatae,  involute,  primae, 
eommunet,  iic;  as  is  done  likewise  by 
Pascal  and  other  French  philosophers  with 
the  terms  Intelligence  and  InteUigefices. 

X.  The  tenth  and  last  circumstance  is, 
that  the  native  contributions  by  the  mind 
itself  to  our  concrete  cog^tions  have,  prior 
to  their  elicitatioh  into  consciousness 
through  experience,  only  a  potential,  and 
in  actual  experience  only  an  applied,  en^ 
gaged,  or  implicate,  existence.  Hence 
their  designation  of — 

Habits,  (possessions,)  DisPosiTiotrs, 
ViRTUALiTiEs.  &c.,  withsomc  dbcriminat- 
ing  epithet.  Thus,  by  Aristotle,  noetic 
Intelligence  is  called  the  (natural)  Habit 
of  principles  (t^is  rajf  ei^x^'')y  and  prin- 
ciples themselves  are  characterised  by 
Leibnitz,  as  natural  Habits,  Dispositions, 
Virtualities.  As  prior  to  experience,  Ga- 
len styles  them  things  occult  or  delites- 
cent (xsK^vfifiha,)  in  contrast  to  the  ma- 
nifestations made  in  experience  itself 
{^ettit6fAt»eL.)  Cicero  and  others  call  them 
Intelligentiae  obscurae,  inchoatae,  compli- 
c€ttae,  involutae,  &c.  To  the  same  head 
are  to  be  referred  the  metaphorical  deno- 
minations they  have  obtained  of-^  Seeds 
("hoyoi  ff^i^fcATifcol,  semina  scientiae^  semi~ 
na  aetemitatis,  &c.,)— or  Sparks  (scintil- 
las, igniculi,  ^ax^v^a,  havvfictrec,  a^/y^- 
*e«f,  &c.) 

8  VL  The  Universality  of  the  philosophy 
of  Common  Sense  ;  or  its  general  re- 
cognition, in  Reality  and  in  Name, 


shewn  by  a  chronotogical  series  of  Tes- 
timonies, from  th€  dawn  of  speculation 
to  tlie  present  day.* 

1. — Hksiod  thus  terminates  his  Works 
and  Days : — 

rtvx  7oXXoi 
Aocol   ^nf*t^ov<rr    $t6s  vv   rig   tort    koI 
etinii. 

'The  Word  proclaimed  by  the  concordant 

voice 
Of  mankind  fails  not:  for  in  Han  speaks 

God.* 

Hence  the  adage?— Vox  Populi,  vox  Dei. 

2. — Hebaclitub.— The  doctrine  held 
by  this  philosopher  of  a  Common  Reason, 
(Xvitof  y^iyoi,)  the  source  and  the  criterion 
of  truth,  in  opposition  to  individual  wis- 
dom, {(hlu  ^^ovinffis,)  the  principle  of  opin- 
ion and  error,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
Common  Sense.  Its  symbol — tA  xct^fi 
(peuftof^tvet  ^iffrel — Sextus  Empiricus  thus 
briefly  expounds : — '  What  appears  to  all, 
that  is  to  be  believed ;  for  it  is  apprehended 
by  the  Reason  which  is  Common  and  Di- 
vine :  whereas,  what  is  presented  to  indi- 
vidual minds,  is  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
for  the  counter  cause.' — I.  Adv.  Log.  § 
131. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  our  scanty  sources 
of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  Hera- 
clitus  mistook  the  import,  and  transgressed 
the  boundaries  of  the  genuine  doctrine,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  system  of 
*  Common  Sense,*  '  Universal  Consent,' 
or  '  Common  Reason,'  so  ingeniously 
maintained  by  the  eloquent  Abb6  De  La 
Mennals,  (No.  101.)  Both  vilipend  all 
private  judgment  as  opinion ;  and  opinion 
both  denounce  as  a  disease.  Both  sacri- 
fice the  intelligence  of  individual  men  at 
the  shrine  of  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind ;  and  both  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of 
this  Common  Reason  or  Sense,  as  an  im-  \ 
mediate  ray  of  the  divinity.   Both,  finally. 


•  In  throwing  together  these  testimonies,  I 
had  originally  in  view,  merely  to  adduce  such 
as  bore  explicitly  and  directly  on  the  doctrine 
of  Common  Sense,  word  and  thing ;  snbse- 
quently  I  found  it  proper  to  take  in  certain 
others,  in  which  that  doctrine  is  clearly,  though 
only  implicitly  or  indirectly,  asserted.  These 
last,  I  have  admitted,  in  preference,  from  those 
schools  which  ascribe  the  least  to  the  mind  it- 
self, as  a  fouptain  of  knowledge,  and  a  criterion 
of  truth ;  and  have,  in  conseqacnce,  taken  little 
or  nothing  from  the  Platonic.  I  have  also  been 
obliged  to  limit  the  testimonies,  almost  excln. 
sively,  to  Common  Sense,  considered  on  its  spe. 
culative  side.  On  Its  practical,  there  could  have 
been  no  end. 
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in  proclaiming — '  that  we  ought  to  follow 
the  Common,'  {^sh  ix§a$eu  r^  ivvft) 
mean,  that  we  should  report  to  this,  not 
merely  as  a  catholic  criterion,  or  a  source 
of  elementary  truths,  but  as  a  magazine  of 
ready  fabricated  dogmas.  Heraclitusand 
La  Mennais  are  the  first  and  last  philo- 
sophers in  our  series:  philosophy  would 
thus  seem  to  end  as  it  began.  ~- In  relation 
to  the  former,  see  Schleiermacher,  in  Wolf 
und  Buttmann's  Museum,  i.  pp.  313,  seq. ; 
and  Brandis  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
i.,  §  44.  In  relation  to  the  latter,  see  his 
Catechisme  du  Sens  Commun — Essais  sur 
L'Indifference,  &c.,  pastim ;  with  Bau> 
tain.  Psychologic,  i..  Disc.  Prelim.,  pp. 
xliv.  seq.; and  Biunde,  Fund.  Phil. pp.  129, 
seq.  166.  (To  these  b  now  to  be  added 
the  Esquisse  d'  une  Philosophie  par  F. 
Lamennais,  1840,  L.  i.  ch.  1.  Here  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  presented  in  a  far 
less  objectionable  form ;  but  as  its  previous 
statements  are  not  withdrawn,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  cancel  the  pre- 
ceding obserTations,  which  were  written 
before  1  had  received  this  remarkable 
work.) 

3. — Abistotlb. — He  lays  it  down  in 
general  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  that  it  do  not  regress  to  in- 
finity, but  depart  from  certain  primary 
factt,  belief/,  or  principles  —true,  and 
whose  truth  commands  assent,  through 
themselves,  and  themselves  alone.  These, 
as  the  foundations,  are  not  objects,  of  Sci- 
ence; as  the  elements  of  Demonstration, 
they  are  themselves  indemonstrable.  The 
fountains  of  certainty  to  all  else,  they  are 
themselves  pre-eminently  certain ;  and  if 
denied  in  words,  they  are  still  always  men- 
tally admitted.  The  faculty  of  such  prin- 
ciples is  not  Reason,  the  discursive  or  dia- 
noetic  faculty,  (>.6yoc,  haMOict,)  but  Intel- 
lect or  IntelHgence  proper,  the  noetic  fa- 
culty, (yovc)  Intellect  as  an  immediate  ap- 
prehension of  what  is,  may  be  viewed  as  a 
Sense  (eelofiriotf.)  Compare  Analyt.  Post. 
li.  i.  cc.  2,  3, 10,  32— L.  ii.  c.  ult— Top. 
L.  i.  c.  1— Metaph.  L.  i.  c.  7— L.  ii.  (A 
minor)  c.  2 — L.  ii.  (iii.  Duvallio)  cc.  3,  4, 
6— L.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  6— Eth.  Nic.  L.  vi.  cc. 
6, 11  (12)— Eth.  Eud.  L.  v.  cc.  6,  8— L. 
vii.  c.  14. — Mag.  Mor.  L.  i.  c.  35. — See 
also  above,  p.  764  b. 

In  particular,  that  Aristotle  found*) 
knowledge  on  belief,  and  the  objective 
certainty  of  science  on  the  subjective  ne- 
cessity of  believing,  is,  while  not  for- 
mally enounced,  manifest  from  many  pas- 
sages— ^though  he  might  certainly  have 
been  more  explicit.  Compare  Post.  Anal. 
L.  t  c.  2,  8S  1,  2, 16,  17, 18;  c  10,  §  7; 


c.  31,  §  3;  Top.  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  6,  &c.;  Eth. 
Nic.  vii.  e.  3 ;  Magn.  Mor.  L.  ii.  c.  6. 

*  Since  Aristotle,'  says  the  profound 
Jacobi  ( Werke  ii.  p.  11)  *  there  has  been 
manifested  a  continual  and  increasing  ten- 
dency in  the  philosophical  schools  to  sub- 
ordinate, in  general,  immediate  to  medi- 
ate knowledge — the  powers  of  primary 
apprehension,  on  which  all  is  founded,  to 
the  powers  of  reflexion  as  determined  by 
abstraction — the  prototype  to  the  ectype 
— the  thing  to  the  word  —  the  Reason 
[Vernunft — Aristotle's  noetic  faculty  or 
Intellect]  to  the  Intellect  [Verstand — Aris- 
totle's dianoetic  faculty  or  Reason] ;  nay 
to  allow  the  former  to  be  wholly  subju- 
gated and  even  lost.' — In  this  Jacobi  (and 
to  Jacobi  may  be  added  Fries)  docs  Aris- 
totle the  most  signal  injustice ;  for  there 
is  no  philosopher  who  more  emphatically 
denounces  the  folly  of  those  *  who  require 
a  reason  of  those  things  of  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  given,  not  considering 
that  the  principle  of  demonstration  is  not 
itself  demonstnible.'  Metaph.  iii.  6.  See 
No.  4  a.  In  fact  Jacobi's  own  doctrine  in 
its  most  perfect  form  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  wonderful  analogy  to  that  of  Aristotle. 
See  No.  87  d.  In  determining  indeed  the 
question  whether  Aristotle  does  or  does 
not  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience and  induction,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty, from  the  vagueness  with  which  the 
problem  has  usually  been  stated.  In  so 
far,  however,  as  it  concerns  the  doctrina 
of  Common  Sense,  the  opinion  of  Arisftotla 
admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt.* 


•  The  doctrine  of  those  passages  (as  Post. 
An.  Ii.  ii.  c.  nit.  Eth.  Nic.  L.  vi.  c  8.  Eth.  Eud. 
L.  V.  c.  8,  Ae.)  in  which  Aristotle  asserts  that 
our  knowledge  of  principles  1b  derived  from 
sense,  experience,  induction,  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  others  in  which  he 
makes  the  intellect  ftself  their  source  (see 
above,  p.  764  b,  and  quotations  a.  b.  c.  that  foL 
low) — In  two  ways. 

The  first  is  that  adopted  by  a  minority  of  faSs 
Greek  and  Latin  expositors.  Thoy  suppose 
that  our  knowledge  of  principles  is  dependent 
on  both,  but  in  different  manners,  and  in  diffe- 
rent degrees.  On  the  intellect  this  knowledge 
is  principally  dependent,  as  on  its  proximate^ 
efficient,  essentia]  cause  (alrU  yifvnri»h^ 
vr*tnri»ii,  cansa^  cauBa  per  so,  origo,  ^.)  On 
sense,  experience,  induction,  it  is  dependent, 
as  on  Its  exciting,  disponent,  permissive,  ma. 
nlfestivo,  subsidiary,  instrumontal,  occaaional 
cause (a^«(/tfii|2^«^/Kq,  tt^i^mwit,  mlr(»  vwtv^yctf 
kdr^ift  vrnfi-Tif,  ^c.)  Of  the  Greek  interpre. 
ter,  see  Alexander  in  Top.  pp.  13, 47,  48,  ed. 
Aid.  (Test.  n.  10)— Thoroistlus  in  Post.  An«  ff. 
2, 14, 15,  and  Do  An.  f.  90,  ed.  Aid.— PhUopo. 
nns,  (or  Anunonins)  in  Post.  An.  f.  100,  ed.  Aid. 
and  Do  Anima^  Proem.— Eustratins  in  Post.  An« 
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Bat  to  adduce  some  special  testimonies. 
These  I  shall  translate;  and  for  the  original 
of  the  more  essential  parts  of  sundry  of  the 
following  passages,  see  foot-note  at  p.  328. 

B.  —  Top.  L.  L  c.  1.  §  6.—'  First  truths 
are  such  as  are  believed,  not  through 
aught  else,  but  through  themselves  alone. 
For  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  science 
we  ought  not  to  require  the  reason  Whf/ 
[but  only  the  fact  That  they  are  given]  ; 
for  each  such  principle  behoves  to  be  itself 
a  belief  in  and  of  itself.* 

b.— Pr.  Analyt.  L.  i.  c.  3.  §  4.— Main- 
taining against  one  party,  that  demonstra- 
tive science  is  competent  to  man,   and 


t  63,  sq ,  od.  Aid.  in  Eth.  Nic.  f  89  b.,  ed.  Aid. 
Of  the  Latin  expositors,  among  many,  Fonscca, 
in  Metapta.  L.  i.  c.  1,  q.  4 — Conlmbricenses, 
Org.  Post.  Anal.  L.  i.  c.  1.  q.  1 — Sonerus  in 
Hetaph.  L.  1.  c.  1,  p.  67,  sq.  Of  Testimonies 
infra,  see  nos.  10,  20,  21,  22.  On  this  inter- 
prctatlon,  Aristotle  justly  views  our  knowledge 
as  chronologically  commencing  with  Seuse^  but 
logically  originating  in  Intellect.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  of  his  modern  antagonists  has  Incompa- 
rably enounced  it — *  Cognitio  nostra  omnis  a 
Mente  prlmam  oriffinem,  a  Smsibus  exordium  ha- 
bet  prlmum  ;* — a  text  on  which  an  appropriate 
commentary  may  be  sought  for  In  the  opening 
chapter  of  Kant's  Critique  of  pure  Reason,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  Lecture  of  Cousin  upon 
Locke. 

The  second  mode  of  reconciling  the  contra- 
diction, and  which  has  not  I  think  been  at- 
tempted, is — that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
mind  virtually  containing,  antecedent  to  all  ac- 
toal  experience,  certain  universal  principles  of 
knowledge,  in  the  form  of  certain  necessities 
of  thinking;  still  it  is  only  by  repeated  and 
comparative  experiment,  that  we  compass  the 
certainty — on  the  one  liand,  that  such  and  such 
cognitions  cannot  but  be  thought,  and  are, 
therefore,  as  necessary,  native  generalities; — 
and,  on  the  other,  that  such  and  such  cogni- 
tions  may  or  may  not  be  thought,  and  are, 
therefore,  as  contingent,  factitious  generaliza- 
tions.  To  this  process  of  experiment,  analysis 
and  classification,  through  which  we  attain  to 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  principles,  it  might 
be  shown  that  Aristotle,  not  improbably,  applies 
the  term  Biductlon. 

In  regaril  to  the  passage  (Dc  An.  L.  til.  c.  5) 
in  which  the  intellect  prior  to  experience  is 
compared  to  a  tablet  on  which  nothing  has  ac- 
tually been  written,  the  context  shows  that  the 
import  of  this  simile  is  with  Aristotle  very  dif. 
ferent  from  what  it  is  with  the  Btolcs;  to 
whom,  it  may  be  noticed,  and  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  to  the  Staglrlte,  are  we  to  refer  the 
first  cnouncemcnt  of  the  brocard — In  JnttUeetu 
nihil  tst,  quod  w>n  prius/urrit  in  Sensu. 

In  making  Intellect  a  source  of  knowledge, 
Aristotle  was  preceded  by  Plato.  But  the 
Platonic  definition  of '  JnlelUction*  is  *  The  prin. 
elple  o/teienee;*  and  Aristotle^s  merit  is  not  the 
abolition  of  Intellect  as  such,  but  its  reduction 
from  a  sole  to  a  conjunct  principle  of  science. 


against  another,  that  this  science  cannot 
itself  be  founded  on  propositions  which 
admit  of  demonstration,  Aristotle  says — 
'  We  assert  not  only  that  science  does  ex- 
ist, but  also  that  there  is  given  a  certain 
beginning  or  principle  of  science,  in  so  far 
as  [or  on  another  interpretation  of  the 
term  ^ — *  bi/  which*']  we  recognize  the  im- 
port of  the  terms.*  On  the  one  interpre- 
tation the  meaning  of  the  passage  is — *  We 
assert  not  only  that  [demonstrative]  sci- 
ence does  exist,  but  also  that  there  is  given 
a  certain  [indemonstrable]  beginning  or 
principle  of  science,  [that  is.  Intellect  which 
comes  into  operation]  so  soon  as  we  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  term3.*  For 
example,  when  we  once  become  aware  of 
the  sense  of  the  terms  whoU  and  part,  then 
the  intellect  of  itself  spontaneously  enoun- 
ces the  axiom —  The  whole  is  greater  than 
its  ]xtrt, — On  the  other  interpretation ; — 

*  We  assert  not  only  that  [demonstrative] 
science  does  exist,  but  also  that  there  is 
given  a  certain  [indemonstrable]  begin- 
ning or  principle  of  science  [viz.  intellect] 
by  which  we  recognize  the  import  of  the 
terms,'  i.  e.  recognize  them  in  their  ne- 
cessary relation,  and  thereupon  explicitly 
enounce  the  axiom  which  that  relation 
implies. 

c— AnaL  Post.  L.  i.  c.  2.  §  16.—'  But  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  be 
endowed  with  an  antecedent  knowledge 
of  first  principles — all  or  some — but  that 
this  knowledge  should,  likewise,  be  of  pa* 
ramount  certainty.  For  whatever  com- 
municates a  quality  to  other  things  must 
itself  possess  that  quality  in  a  still  higher 
degree ;  as  that  on  account  of  which  we 
love  all  objects  that  partake  of  it,  cannot 
but  be  itself,  pre-eminently,  an  object  of 
our  love.  Hence  if  we  know  and  believe 
through  certain  first  principles,  we  must 
know  and  believe  these  themselves  in  a 
superlative  degree,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  know  and  believe  [all]  secondary 
truths  through  them.' 

In  connexion  herewith,  compare  the 
passages  quoted  above,  p.  764  b. 

d. — Rhet.  L.  i.  c.  1. — '  By  nature  man 
is  competently  organized  for  truth;  and 
truth,  in  general,  is  not  beyond  hb  reach.' 

e. — Metaph.   L.  ii.   (A  minor)  c.  1. — 

*  The  theory  of  Truth  is  in  one  respect 
difficult,  in  another  easy;  as  shown  indeed 
by  this — that  while  enough  has  been  de- 
nied to  any,  some  has  been  conceded  to  all.' 

f.  —  Eth.  Nic.  L,  X.  c.  2 — Arguing 
against  a  paradox  of  certain  Platonists,  in 
regard  to  the  Pleasureable,  he  says—'  But 
they  who  oppose  themselves  to  Eudoxus, 
as  if  what  all  nature  desiderates  were  not 
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a  good,  talk  idly.  For  what  appean  to 
aU,  that  we  affirm  to  be;  and  he  who  would 
subvert  this  belief,  will  himself  assuredly 
advance  nothing  more  deserving  of  credit.' 
— Compare  also  L.  vii.  c.  13  (14  Zuing.) 

In  his  paraphrase  of  the  above  passage 
the  Pseudo-Andronicus(Heliodorus  Prus- 
ensis)  in  one  place  uses  the  expression 
common  opin'on,  and  in  another  all  but 
uses  (what  indeed  he  could  hardly  do  in 
this  meaning  as  an  Aristotelian,  if  indeed 
in  Greek  at  all)  the  expression  common 
sense,  which  D.  Heinsius  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sion actually  employs.  *  But,  that  what  all 
beings  desire  is  a  good,  this  is  manifest  to 
every  one  .endowed  with  sense* — ('xrAat  rots 
h  etiff^Tfott,  '  omnibus  commuui  sensu  prae- 
dilifl.')     See  No.  31. 

g.— Eth.  Eud.  L.  i.  c.  6.— 'But  of  all 
.  these  we  must  endeavour  to  seek  out  ra- 
tional grounds  of  belief,  by  adducing  mani- 
fest testimonies  and  examples.  For  it  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  a  doctrine,  if  all 
men  can  bo  adduced  as  the  manifest  con- 
fesftors  of  its  positions;  because  every  in- 
dividual has  in  him  a  kind  of  private  organ 
of  the  truth.  .  .  Hence  we  ought  not 
always  to  look  only  to  the  conclusions  of 
.reasoning,  but  frequently  rather  to  what 
appears  [and  is  believedj  to  be.*  See  Nos. 
10,  30. 

h.— Ibid.  L.  vii.  c.  14.—'  The  problem 
is  this ; — What  is  tho  beginning  or  prin- 
ciple of  motion  in  the  soul  ?  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  as  God  is  in  the  universe, 
and  the  universe  in  God,  that  [I  read  x/y- 
th  Koct\  the  divinity  in  us  is  also,  in  a 
certain  sort,  the  universal  mover  of  the 
mind.  For  the  principle  of  Reason  is  not 
Reason,  but  something  better.  Now  what 
can  we  say  is  better  than  even  science,  ex- 
cept  God?' — The  import  of  this  singular 
passage  is  very  obscure.  It  has  excited, 
I  see,  the  attention,  and  exercised  the  in- 
genuity, of  Pomponatius,  J.  C.  Scaliger, 
I)e  Raei,  Leibditz,  Lcidenfrost,  Jacobi, 
&c.  But  without  viewing  it  as  of  pan- 
theistic tendency,  as  Leibnitz  is  inclined 
to  do,  it  may  be  interpreted  as  a  declara- 
tion,  that  Intellect,  which  Aristotle  else- 
where allows  to  be  pre-existent  and  im  - 
mortal,  is  a  spark  of  the  Divinity  ;  whilst 
its  data  (from  which,  as  principles  more 
certain  than  their  deductions,  Reason,  De- 
monstration, Science  must  depart)  are  to 
be  reverenced  as  the  revelation  of  truths, 
which  would  otherwiso  lie  hid  from  man. 
I'hat,  in  short, 

*  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  God.' 

By  the  bye,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  text 
was  not  employed  by  any  of  those  Aristo- 


telians who  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
Active  Intellect  with  the  Deity. 

i. — Phys.  L.  viii.  c.  3.-- Speaking  of 
those  who  from  the  contradictions  in  our 
conception  of  the  possibility,  denied  the 
fact,  of  motion : — '  But  to  assert  that  all 
things  are  at  rest,  and  to  attempt  a  proof 
of  this  by  reasoning,  throwing  the  testi- 
mony of  sense  out  of  account,  is  a  sign  not 
of  any  strength,  but  of  a  certain  imbecility 
of  reason.*  And  in  the  same  chapter — 
'  Against  all  these  reasonings  there  suffices 
the  belief  [of  sense]  alone.'  See  Slmplicius 
ad  locum,  ed.  Aid.  tf.  276, 277. 

k.-— De  Gen.  Anim.  L.  iii.  c.  10.—'  We 
ought  to  accord  our  belief  to  sense,  in  pre- 
ferenco  to  reasoning;  and  of  reasonings, 
especially  to  those  whose  conclusions  are 
in  conformity  with  the  phsenomena.*  And 
somewhere  in  the  same  work  he  also  says, 
'  Sense  is  equivalent  to,  or  has  the  force  of, 
science.' 

1. — See  also  De  Coelo  L.  i.  c.  3,  text 
22. 

m.— Ibid,  L.  iii.  c.  7,  text  61. 

n. —  Meteor.,  L.  i,  c.  13. 

4. — Theophbastus. — a. — Metaph.  c.8, 
(ed.  Sylb.  p.  260,  Brand,  p.  319.)  The 
following  testimony  of  this  philosopher  (if 
the  treatise  be  indeed  his)  is  important 
both  in  itself,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
original  peripatetic  doctrine  touching  the 
cognition  of  first  principles,  which  he 
clearly  refuses  to  Sense  and  induction, 
and  asserts  to  Intelligence  and  intuition. 
It  has  however  been  wholly  overlooked; 
probably  in  consequence  of  being  nearly 
unintelligible  in  the  original  from  the  cor« 
ruption  of  the  common  text,  and  in  the 
version  of  Bessarion — also  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  his  author's  meaning. 

Having  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  up  to  what  point  and  in  regard 
to  what  things  the  investigation  of  causes 
or  reasons  is  legitimate; — that  this  diffi- 
culty applies  to  the  objects  both  of  Sense 
and  of  Intelligence,  in  reference  to  either 
of  which  a  regress  to  infinity  is  at  once  a 
negation  of  them  as  objects  of  understand- 
ing and  of  philosophy; — that  Sense  and 
Intelligence,  severally  furnish  a  point  of 
departure,  a  principle,  the  one  relative,  or 
to  us,  the  other  absolute,  or  in  nature; — 
and  tiiat  each  is  the  converse  of  the  other, 
the  first  in  nature  being  the  last  to  us ; — 
he  goes  on  to  state  what  these  counter 
processes  severally  avail  in  the  research, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  after  Aristotle,  the  specu- 
lation, of  principles.  •  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  taking  our  departure  from  tho 
Senses,  we  are  able,  rising  from  reason  to 
reason,  to  carry  on  the  speculation  of  priu- 
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ciples ;  but  when  we  arrive  at  those  which 
are  [not  merely  comparatively  prior  but] 
absolutely  supreme  and  primary,  we  awi 
no  more;  because,  either  that  a  reason  is 
no  longer  to  be  found,  or  of  our  own  im- 
becility, unable,  as  it  were  to  look  from 
mere  excess  of  light. «  [Compare  A.rist. 
Metaph.  A  minor,  c.  1;  which  supports 
the  reading,  ^ustvirxrotj]  But  the  other 
procedure  is  probably  the  more  authentic, 
which  accords  the  speculation  of  principles 
to  the  touch,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  feel- 
ing of  Intelligence  (t^  ua  diyovrt  xotl  oJou 
iylebfAiv^J)  [Comp.  Aristot.  Metaph.  xii. 
7.J  For  in  this  case  there  is  no  room  for 
illusion  in  regard  to  these.'  He  then  ob- 
serves— *  That  it  is  even  in  the  sciences  of 
detail,  of  great,  but  in  the  universal  sci- 
ences, of  paramount,  importance,  to  deter- 
mine wherein,  and  at  what  point  the  limit 
to  a  research  of  reasons  should  be  fixed.* 
And  why  ?  '  Becaikse  they  who  require  a 
reason  for  every  thing,  subvert,  at  once,  the 
foundations  of  reason  and  of  knowledge.* 

b. — See  above,  p.  765  a,  where  from  his 
doctrine  in  regard  to  first  principles  it  ap- 
pears that  Theophrastus,  like  Aristotle, 
foimds  knowledge  on  natural  Belief. 

5. — LucBETius. — De  Rerum  Natura,  L. 
1.  y.  423,  sq. 

'  Corpus  enim  per  so  communti  deliquat  esse 
Seimuf  quo  nisi  prima  ;l<i««  flmdata  valebit, 
Haud  erit,  occultls  de  rebus  quo  referentes, 
Ck)nfirmare  animi  qoicquam  ratione  queamus.' 

Sensus  Communis  here  means  Sense, 
strictly  so  called,  as  testifying  not  only  in 
all  men,  but  in  all  animals.  It  is  9.  trans- 
lation  of  the  expression  of  Epicurus — 
il  etfff6riffis  M  orimraif  (Laert.  x.  39); 
and  as  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy  all  our 
knowledge  is  merely  an  educt  of  Sense, 
the  truth  of  the  derived,  depends  wholly 
upon  the  truth  of  the  original  evidence. 
See  L.  iv.,  vv.  480,  sq. 

6. — CioERO. — a.—De  Fin.  L.  iv.  c.  19. — 
Speaking  of  the  Stoical  paradoxes,  (*  recte 
facta  omnia  aequalia, — omnia  peccata  pa- 
ria,*  &c.)  he  says — '  Quae  cum  magnifice 
prime  dici  videntur,  considerata,  minus 
probantur.  Sensus  enim  cujusque,  [Le. 
S.  communis]  et  natura  rerum,  atque  ipsa 
Veritas  clamat,  quodam  modo,  non  posse 
adduci,  ut  inter  eas  res  quas  Zeno  exae- 
quaret,  nihil  interesset,*     (See  No.  7.) 

b — Tusc.  Disp.  L.  i.  c.  13. — *  Omni  au- 
tem  in  re  consensio  omnium  gentium  lex 
naturae  putanda  est'    Compare  also  c.  15. 

c—De  Nat.  Deor.,  L.  i.  c  16.— The 
Epicurean  Velleius  there  speaking  the 
doctrine  of  his  sect : — '  Intelligi  necesse 
•St,  esse  Decs,  quoniam  insitas  eorum,  vel 


potius  innatajB  cognitiones  habemus.*  De 
quo  autem,  omnium  natura  e<msewtit,  id 
verum  esse  necesse  est.  Esse  igitur  Decs 
confitendum  est.'  Compare  Plato,  De 
Legibus,  L.  x. ;  Aristotle,  De  Coelo,  L.  i. 
c.3, ;  Plutarch,  Amatores;  Seneca,  Episto- 
l»,  117. 

d. — For  '  Sensus  Communis,  and  '  Sensus 
Communes,*  as  the  sources  of  moral  judg- 
ment, see  the  Orations  Pro  Cluentio  6. — 
Pro  Plancio,  13, 14.— Pro  Domo,  36. 

e. — For  '  Sensus  Communis '  as  criterion 
of  judgment  in  the  arts,  see  De  Orat.,  L. 
iii.  c.  50 ;  quoted  by  Reid,  p.  424,  b ;  com- 
pare L.  t  c.  3. 

7. — Horace. — Sermones,  I.  iiL  96.  Speak- 
ing like  Cicero  (No.  6,  a.)  of  the  Stoical 
paradox,  he  says — 

'  Quels  paria  esse  fore  placuit  poccata^  labo~ 

rant, 
Qitcm  ventum  ad  vorum  est ;  Sensus  moresque 

repugnant.' 

That  is,  as  Aero  (to  say  nothing  of  Tor- 
rentius,  Baxter,  and  other  moderns,)  in- 
terprets it — *  communis  hominum  sensus/  f 

8.— Seneca. — a.^— Epbt.  117. — •  Mul- 
tum  dare  solemus  praesumptioni  omnium 
hominum.  Apud  nos  veritatis  argumen- 
tum  est,  aliquid  omnibus  videri.* 

b. — £p.  9.  *  Ut  scias  autem  hos  sensus 
commuTies  esse,  natura  scilicet  dictante, 
apud  poetam  comicum  invenies, 

*'  Non  est  beatus,  esse  se  qui  non  putet.** 


•  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ««4f«2 
ivtMot,  ^ufixml  vTftkh^uff  of  the  Stoics,  ftir 
less  of  the  Epicureans  (however,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  styled  intuUe  or  implanted,)  wore 
mor^  than  generalisations  a  posteriori.  Yet 
this  is  a  mistake,  into  which,  among  many 
others,  even  Lipsius  and  Leibnltx  have  iUlen, 
in  regard  to  the  former.  Bee  ICanud.  ad  Stoic. 
PhUos.  L.  ii.  diss.  11;  and  Nouv.  Bss.  Pref. 

f  This  gloss  of  Aero  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  ediUons  of  the  two  Horatlan  scholiasts. 
But  I  am  in  possession  of  extracts  made  by  the 
celebrated  William  Cantor,  IVom  a  more  com. 
plete  MS.  of  these  commentators,  than  any  to 
which  Fabriclus  and  their  other  editors  hadac 
cess.  This  codex  belonged  to  Canter  himself; 
and  he  gives  its  character,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  its  anecdoia,  in  his  Novae  Lectionet,  The  copy 
of  Horace  (one  of  tho  first  edition  of  Lambinus) 
in  which  these  extracts  are  found,  contains  also 
tho  full  collation  of  Canter's  '  Manuscripti  Co- 
dices  Antlquissimi*  of  the  poet,  (jtteo  only,  I 
can  prove,  not  three,  as  the  Novae  Lectiones, 
fallaciously  state,)  and  which,  from  the  many 
remarkable  readings  to  be  found  exclusively  In 
them,  must,  in  aU  probability,  have  perishcKl— ^ 
perhi4>8  in  the  inundation  by  which  Canter's 
celebrated  library  was,  in  a  great  measure,  do. 
stroyed. 
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0. — Ep.  120.  '  Natura  semina  nobis  Bci- 
entiae  dedit,  scientiam  non  dedit.' 

9. — Plikt  the  Younger. — Paneg.  c.  64. 
— '  Melius  omnibus  quam  singulis  creditor. 
Singpili  enim  decipere  et  decipi  possunt : 
nemo  onmes^  neminem  omnes  fefellerunt.' 

9* — QuiHTiLiAN. — Inst.,  L.  V.  c.  10.  § 
12. — '  Pro  certis  habemus  ea,  in  quae  com- 
muni  opinione  consensum  est.' 

10. — Alexandbb  of  Aphbodisias,  the 
oldest  and  ablest  of  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us,  follows  his  master,  in  resting  truth 
and  philosophy  on  the  natural  convictions 
of  nuinkind. 

a.— On  Fate,  §  2,  edd.  Lend,  et  Orell. 

ru»  dv$^feti¥  ^vfftg,  x.r.A.  '  The  common 
nature  of  man  is  neither  itself  void  of  truth, 
nor  is  it  an  erring  index  of  the  true ;  * 
in  Tirtue  whereof  all  men  are  on  certain 
points  mutually  agreed,  those  only  ex- 
cepted, who,  through  preconceived  opin^ 
ions,  and  a  desire  to  follow  these  out  con- 
sistently, find  themselves  compelled  verbal- 
ly t  to  dissent.'  And  he  addis,  that  '  An- 
azagoras  of  Clazomene,  however  otherwise 
distinguished  as  a  physical  philosopher,  is 
undeserving  of  credit,  in  opposing  his  tes- 
timony touching  fate  to  the  conmion  belief 
of  mankind.'  This  he  elsewhere  calls  their 
'  common  pretumptiom,'  their  *  common 
and  natural  notions,*  See  §§  8, 14,  26,  of 
the  same  work,  and  the  chapter  on  Fate 
in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  On  the 
Soul,  f.  161»ed.  Aid.  1^4. 

b On  the  Topics  of  Aristotle,  (p.  48, 

ed.  Aid.)  '  The  induction  useful  in  the 
employment  of  axioms  is  useful  for  illus- 
trating the  application  to  particuUrs  of  the 
axiomatic  ride,  [read  xt^l  Xeef^^atpof^ha^^ 
but  not  in  demonstrating  its  universality  ; 
for  this,  as  an  object  of  intellect,  is  self-evi- 
dent, nor  can  it,  in  propriety,  be  proved 
by  induction  at  all.'    Clompare  also  p.  12. 

11 — Clement  of  Alexandbia — Stro- 
mata.  After  stating  (L.  v.  Op.  ed.  1688, 
p.  544,)  that  there  is  neither  knowledge 
without  belief,  nor  belief  without  know- 
ledge, and  having  shown  (L.  viii.  p.  771,) 
after  Aristotle  and  others,  that  the  sup- 
position of  proof  or  demonstration  being 
founded  on  propositions  themselves  capable 
of  being  proved,  involves  the  absurdity  of 
an  infinite  regress,  and  therefore  subverts 
the  possibility  of  demonstration,  he  says— 
'  Thus  the  philosophers  confess  that  the 

•  8ee  Aristotle,  No.  8,  d. 

f  VerbdUy,  not  mentally.  Ho  ban  Aristotle 
(Anal.  Post  L.  1.  o.  10.  §  7.)  in  view.  SooDuf. 
ficr.  No.  eW. 


beginnings,  the  principles  of  all  knowledge, 
are  indemonstrable;  consequently  if  de- 
monstration there  be,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  something  prior,  believable 
of  iteelf,  something  first  and  indemonstrable. 
All  demonstration  is  thus  ultimately  re- 
solved into  an  indemonstrable  belief,* 

12.^Tebtullian. — a. — De  Testimonio 
Animae  adversus  Gentes,  c.  5. — *  Hsec 
testimonia  animae,  quanto  vera  tanto  sim- 
plicia,  quanto  simplicia  tanto  vulgaria, 
quanto  vulgaria  tanto  communia,  quanto 
coDununia  tanto  naturalia,  quanto  natura- 
lia  tanto  divina ;  non  putem  cuiqnam  fri- 
volum  et  frigidum  videri  posse,  si  recogi- 
tet  nature  majestatem,  ex  qua  censetur 
auctoritas  animae.  Quantum  dederis  ma- 
gistrae,  tantum  adjudicabis  discipulsB.  Ma- 
gistra  natura,  nnima  discipula.  Quicquid 
aut  ilia  edocuit,  aut  ista  perdidicit,  a  Deo 
traditum  est,  magistro  scilicet  ipsius  ma- 
g^strae.  Quid  anima  possit  de  principali 
institutore  praesumere,  in  te  est  aesti- 
mare  de  ea  quae  in  te  est.  .  .  .  Sed 
qui  ejusmodi  eruptiones  animae  non  puta- 
vit  doctrinamesse  naturae,  et  oongenitae  et 
ingenitae  conacientiae  *  tacita  commissa, 
dicet  potius  de  rentilaUs  in  vulgus  opi- 
nionibus,  publicatarum  litterarum  usum 
jam,  et  quasi  vitium,  corroboratum  taliter 
sermocinandi.  Certe  prior  anima  quam 
littera,  et  prior  sermo  quam  liber,  et  prior 
sensus  quam  stylus,  et  prior  homo  ipse 
quam  philosophus  et  poeta.  Nunquid  ergo 
credendum  est  ante  litteraturam  et  divvd- 
gationem  ejus,  mutos  absque  hujusmodi 
pronunciationibus  homines  vixisse  ?  .  •  . 
Et  unde  ordo  ipsis  Utteris  contigit,  nosse, 
et  in  usum  loquehie  cUsseminare,  quas  nulla 
unquam  mens  conceperat,  aut  lingua  pro- 
tulerat,  aut  auris  exceperat  ? ' — He  alludes 
to  I.  Corinthians  ii.  9,  &c, 

b. — De  Resurrectione  Camis,  c.  3. — 
'  Est  quidem  et  de  communibus  sentibus 
sapere  in  Dei  rebus.  .  •  .  Utar  et  eon^ 
tcientia  *  popnli,  contestantb  Deum  Deo- 
rum ;  utar  et  reliquis  communibtu  tensibtu, 
etc.  .  .  Communes  enim  sensus  sUnplicitas 
ipsa  commendat,  et  compassio  sententia- 
rum,  et  familiaritas  opinionum,  eoque  fide- 
liores  existimautur,  quia  nuda  et  aperta  et 
omnibus  nota  definiunt.  Ratio  enim  di- 
vina in  medulla  est,  non  in  superficie,  et 
plerumque  aemula  manifestis.' 

c. — Ibid.  c.  6. — 'Igitur  quoniametrudes 
quique  de  communibus  adhuc  sensibus  sa- 
piunt,'  &c. 


•  TertnlUan  is  tho  only  cneient  writer  who 
uses  tho  word  Contcientia  in  a  psychological 
seuBo,  correspoudiug  with  our  C<m9ciotwiK9$.  8o« 
note  L 
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d. — De  A.iuma,  c  2.— Speaking  of  the 
sources  from  which  a  merely  human  phi- 
losophy had  derived  its  knowledge  of  the 
mind,  he  concludes — ^  Sed  et  natura  plera- 
que  suggeruntur  quasi  de  publico  sensu, 
quo  animam  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est.* 
See  above,  p.  Ill  b,  note. 

e. — Prsescr.  28. '  Quodapud  multos  unum 
invenitur,  non  est  erratum  sed  traditum.' 

13. —  Arnobiub. — Adversus  Gentes,  L.  ii. 
p.  92.  ed.  1661.  *  Quid  est  a  nobis  factum  con- 
tra ^fn^timjudiciumque  commun 'fS\  majora 
et  certiora  delegimus,  nee  sumus  nos  passi 
falsorimi  rcligionibus  attineri  ?  *  Add.,  pp. 
66,  127. 

14.— Lactantius. — Institut.  L.  iii.  c. 
5. — '  Debuit  ergo  Arcesilaus  siquid  sapc- 
ret,  distinguere,  quae  sciri  possent,  quaevo 
nesciri.  Sed  si  id  fecisset,  ipse  se  in  po- 
pulum  redigisset.  Nam  vulgus  interdum 
plus  sapit,  quia  tantum,  quantum  opus  est, 
sapit.' 

Quaere — Had  Lactantius  the  line  of 
Martial  in  his  eye  ? 

'  Quisquis  plus  Jnsto  non  sapit,  ille  sapit;* 

or  the  precept  of  St  Paul  ? — *  Non  plus 
sapere  quam  oportet  sapere,  sed  sapere 
ad  sobrictatera.* 

15. —  St  AuGusTiN.  —  a.  —  De  duabus 
Animabus,  c.  10.  '  Quivis  enim  homines, 
quos  modo  a  communi  senau  generis  hu- 
man! nulla  disrupisset  amentia,'  &c. 

b.— Do  Trinitate.  Lib.  xiii.  c.  1. — '  No- 
yimus  certissima  sciontia,  et  clamante  Con- 
sciential  That  is.  Conscience,  not  Con- 
sciousness, as  sometimes  supposed. 

c— De  Magistro,  c.  11 . — *  Ait  Propheta, 
[Is.  vii.  9.]  Nisi  credidcritis  non  intelH- 
ffetis;  quod  non  dixissot  pro  fecto,  si  nihil 
distare  judicasset.  Quod  ergo  intelligo, 
id  etiam  credo ;  at  non  omne  quod  credo, 
etiam  intelligo.  Omne  autem  quod  intel- 
ligo scio ;  non  omne  quod  credo  8cio.< — 
Quare  pleraque  cum  scire  non  possim, 
quanta  tamen  ntilitate  credantur  scio.' 

16. — Proclus  (In  Platonis  Theologiam, 
Lib.  i.  c.  25,)  has  still  more  remarkable 
declarations  of  the  truth,  that  BeUfi/is  the 
foundation  of  knowledge.  Speaking  of  the 
faith  of  the  gods,  which  he  describes  as 
anterior  to  the  act  of  cognition,  {'xr^ea^v- 
rtfiCM  r^s  yvciCTiKVis  iv^^yuo^y)  he  says  that 
it  IS  not  only  to  be  distinguished  from  our 
belief,  or  rather  error,  in  regard  to  things 
sensible ;  but  likewise  from  the  belief  we 
have  of  what  are  called  Common  Notions, 
with  which  it,  however,  agrees,  in  that 
these  common  notions  command  assent, 
prior  to  all  reflection  or  reasoning :  {koU 
yd^  reu(  xo/vMc  hvotxg  t^o  'Kotmof  "hoyov 
wtortifOfAtv,)     See  below,  Hermes,  No.  99. 


Among  other  Platonists  the  same  doctrine 
is  advanced  by  the  pseudo  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  L.  zvi.  sub  fine,  p.  436,  ed.  P»- 
tricii,  1693. 

17. — Ammonius  Hebmiab  (as  extracted 
and  interpolated  by  Philoponus)  in  his 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  '  On  the  Soul,' 
Introduction,  p.  1-3,  ed.  Trincavelli,  1535. 

*  The  function  of  Intellect  (wt/f)  isbyim- 
mediate  application  [or  intuition,  acrXau^ 
x^o^oXfltif,]  to  reach  or  compass  reality, 
and  this  end  it  accomplishes  more  certain- 
ly than  through  the  medium  of  demonstra- 
tion. For  as  Sense,  by  applying  itself  at 
once  to  a  coloured  or  figured  object,  ob- 
tains a  knowledge  of  it  better  than  through 
demonstration — for  there  needs  no  syllo- 
gism to  prove  that  this  or  the  other  thing 
is  white,  such  being  perceived  by  the  sim- 
ple appliance  of  the  sense  ;  so  also  the  In- 
tellect apprehends  its  appropriate  object 
by  a  simple  appliance,  [a  simple  intuitive 
jet,  etv'h^  £7/«oX)7,]  better  than  could  be 
done  through  any  process  of  demonstra- 
tion.'    .     .     . 

'  I  say  that  the  rational  soul  has  in,  and 
CO- essential  with,  it  the  reasons  ("hoyw^) 
of  things ;  but,  in  consequence  of  being 
clothed  in  matter,  they  are,  as  it  wore, 
oppressed  and  smothered,  like  the  spark 
which  lies  hid  under  the  ashes.  And  as^ 
when  the  ashes  are  slightly  dug  into,  the 
spark  forth^vith  gleams  out,  the  digger  not 
however  making  the  spark,  but  only  re- 
moving an  impediment;  in  like  manner. 
Opinion,  excited  by  the  senses,  elicits  the 
reasons  of  existences  from  latency  into 
manifestation.  Hence  they  [the  Plato>- 
nists]  afiirm  that  teachers  do  not  infuse 
into  us  knowledge,  but  only  call  out  into 
the  light  that  which  previously  exbted  in 
us,  as  it  were,  concealed.  ...  It  is 
however  more  correct  to  say  that  these  are 
Common  Notions  or  adumbrations  of  the 
Intellect;  for  whatever  we  know  more 
certainly  than  through  demonstration,  that 
we  know  in  a  common  notion.'  .... 
Such  common  notions  are — *  Things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  eqiuil  to  one  an- 
other,'— '  If  equals  be  taken  from  equals 
the  remainders  are  equal,' — '  Every  thing 
must  be  either  affirmed  or  denied." 

18. — St  Anselm  professes  the  maxim — 

*  Crede  ut  intelligas  ;'  which  became  cele- 
brated in  the  schools,  as  opposed  to  the 
'  Intellige  ut  credas'  of  Abelard. 

19 — Algazel  of  Bagdad,  '  the  Imaum 
of  the  world,'  somewhere  (in  his  De- 
struction of  the  Philosophers,  if  I  recol- 
lect aright)  says,  as  the  Latin  version 
gives  it — *  Radix  cognitionis  fides.' 

20. — St  Thomas  Aquinas,— a. — De  ve- 
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ritatefidei  catholicae  contra  Gentiles.  L.  i. 
c.  7.  §  1.  '  Eaquae  naturaliter  ration!  insita, 
verissima  esse  constat;  intantum,  ut  nee 

ea  falsa  esse  possibile  cogitare 

Principiorum  naturaliter  notorum  cognitio 
nobis  divinittu  est  indita^  cum  ipse  Deus  sit 
auctor  nostrae  naturae.  Haec  ergo  prin- 
cipia  etiam  divina  sapientia  continet.  Quic> 
quid  igitur  principiis  hujusmodi  contrarium 
est,  est  divinae  sapientiae  contrarium : 
non  igitur  -a  Deo  esse  potest.  Ea  igitur 
quae  ex  revelatione  divina  per  fidem  tenen- 
tur,  non  possunt  uaturali  cognitioni  esse 
contraria.' 

b. — Expositio  in  Libb.  Metaph.  Aristot. 
Lect.  V. — '  Et  quia  talis  cognitio  princi- 
piomm  (those  of  Contradiction  and  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle)  inest  nobis  statim  a  natura, 
concludit,'  &c. 

c. — Summa  Theologiae,  P.  i.  Partis  ii. 
Qu.  51,  art.  1. — '  Intellectus  principiorum 
dicitur  esse  habitus  naturalis.  Ex  ipsa 
enim  natura  animae  intellectualis  conyenit 
homini,  quod,  statim  cognito  quid  est  to- 
tum  et  quid  est  pars,  cognoscat  quod  omne 
totam  est  majus  sua  parte,  et  simile  in 
caeteris.  Sed  quid  sit  totum  et  quid  sit 
pars  cognoscere  non  potest,  nisi  per  species 
intelligibiles  a  pbantasmatibus  acceptas,  et 
propter  hoc  Philosophus,  in  fine  Posterio- 
mm,  ostendit  quod  cognitio  principiorum 
proTenit  ex  seusu.' 

d — De  Veritate,  Qu.  xi.  De  Magistro, 
conclusio — '  Dicendum  est  similiter  de 
scicntiae  acquisitione,  quod  prseexistunt  in 
nobis  principia  quae  statim  lumine  intelleC' 
tus  agentis  cognoscuntur,  per  species  a 
sensibiiibus  abstractas,  siye  sint  complexa 
ut  dignitatet,  sive  incomplexa  sicut  entis 
et  uni\t$  et  hujusmodi  quae  statim  intellec- 
tus apprehendit.  Ex  istis  autem  principiis 
universalibus  omnia  principia  sequuntur, 
sicut  ex  quibusdam  rationibus  seminalibus/ 
&c. 

e.— Summ  Tfreolotia^  P.  i.  PartVr  ii. 
Qu.  5.  art.  3.  '  Quod  ab  omnibus  dicitur 
non  potest  totaliter  falsum  esse.  Videtur 
enim  naturale  quod  in  pluribus  est ;  natura 
autem  non  tottditer  deficit.'  Compare  Nos. 
1  and  3,  f. 

21. — JoARNEs  Duns  Scotus  holds  a 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  with  reference, 
more  especially,  to  necessary  truths,  in 
which  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle  is 
admirably  enounced,  and  cogently  de- 
fended. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  maintains  (against 
Averroes)  that  principles  are  not,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  innate  in  the  Intellect ;  t.  e,  not 
as  actual  cognitions  chronologically  ante* 
rior  to  experience. — '  Dicendum  quod  non 
habet  aliquam  cognitionem  naturalem  se- 


cundum naturam  suam,  neque  simplicium, 
nequecomplexorum,  quia  omnis  nostra  cog- 
nitio ortum  habet  ex  sensu.  Primo  enim 
movetur  sensus  ab  aliquo  simplici  non  com- 
plex o,  eta  sensu moto  movetur  intellectus  et 
intelligit  simplicia,  quod  est  primus  actus  in- 
tellectus ;  deinde  post  apprehensionem  sim- 
plicium, sequitur  alius  actus,  qui  est  com- 
ponere  simplicia  ad  invicem;  post  illam 
autem  compositionem,  habet  intellectus  ex 
lumine  naturcUi  quod  assentiat  illi  veritati 
complexorum,  si  illud  complexum  sit  prin- 
cipium  primum.'  Quaestt.  super  libros 
Metaph.  L.  ii.  q.  1.  §  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  (against 
Henry  of  Ghent)  that,  in  a  different  sense, 
principles  are  naturally  inherent  in  the 
mind.  For  he  shews  that  the  intellect  is 
not  dependent  upon  sense  and  experience, 
except  accidentally,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
requisite,  in  affording  a  knowledge  of  the 
terms,  to  afford  the  occasion  on  which,  by 
its  native  and  proper  light,  (in  other  words, 
by  the  suggestion  of  common  sense,)  it 
actually  manifests  the  principles  which  it 
potentially  contained ;  and  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  certain,  even  were  those  phaeno- 
mena  of  sense  illusive,  in  reference  to 
which  thoy  are  elicited.  *  Respondeo,  quod 
quantum  ad  istam  notitiam,  (principiorum 
sc.)  intellectus  non  habet  sensus  pro  causa 
[vel  oriffinCf  as  he  elsewhere  has  it,]  sed 
tantum  pro  occasione  :  quia  intellectus  non 
potest  habere  notitiam  simplicium  nisi  ac- 
ceptam  a  sensibus,illa  tamenaccepta  potest 
simplicia  virtute  sua  componere  et,  si  ex 
ratione  talium  simplicium  sit  complexio 
evidenter  vera,  intellectus  virtute  propria 
et  terminorum  asscntiet  illi  complexion!, 
non  virtute  sensus,  a  quo  accipit  terminos 
exterius.  Exemplum ; — si  ratio  totius  et 
ratio  majoritatis  accipiantur  a  seusu,  et 
intellectus  componat  istam — Omne  totum 
est  maius  sua  parte,  intellectus  virtute  sui 
et  istorum  terminorum  assentiet  indubitan- 
ter  isti  complexion!,  et  non  tantum  quia 
vidit  terminos  conjunctos  in  re,  sicut  assen- 
tit  isti — Socrates  est  albus,  quia  vidit  ter- 
minos in  re  uniri.  Immo  dico,  quod  si 
omnes  sensus  essent  falsi,*  &c.  In  libros 
Sent.  Comm.  Oxon.  L.  i.,  Dist.  3,  qu.  4, 
§  8.— See  also  §§  12,  23;  and  Quaestt. 
super  Metaph.,  L.  i.  qu.  4.  §§  3,  4,  6,  11, 
12,  14,  16;  L.  ii.  qu.  1.  §§  2,  3,  et  alibi; 
where  it  is  frequently  repeated  that  sense 
and  experience  are  not  the  cause  or  origin, 
but  only  the  occasion  on  which  the  natural 
light  of  Intellect  reveals  its  principles  or 
first  truths. 

I  may  observe,  that  like  Locke,  the  Sub* 
tie  Doctor  divides  our  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge between    two  sources,  Sense    and 
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Reflection. — 'Nihil  est  in  inteUeetu  quin 
priusfuerit  in  tcnsu,  vera  est  de  eo  quod 
est  primum  intelligibile,  scilicet  quad  quid 
est  [to  vrt]  rei  materialis,  non  autem  de 
omnibus  per  se  intelligibilibus;  nam  multa 
per  se  intelliguntur,  non  quia  speciem  fa- 
ciunt  in  Sensu,  sed  per  Reflexionem  intellec-, 
tus.*  Quaestt.  super  Univ.  Porph.  q.  3. 
But  what  Locke  was  sometimes  compeUed 
virtually  to  confess,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  doctrine,  (see  No.  51,) 
Scotus  professedly  lays  down  as  the  very 
foundation  of  his — that  Reflection  finds  in 
the  mind,  or  intellect  itself,  principles,  or 
necessary  cognitions,  which  are  not  the 
educts  of  experience,  howbeit  not  actually 
manifested  prior  to,  or  except  on  occasion 
of,  some  empirical  act  of  knowledge.* 

22. — Amtonius  Andreas,  an  imme- 
diate disciple  of  Scotus, — the  Doctor  Dul- 
cifluus.  Quaestt.  super  libros  Metaph.  L. 
ii.  qu.  1. — '  Respondeo,  et  dico  duo. 

*  Primum  ;  —  Quod  notitia  Primorum 
Principiorum  non  est  nolns  a  natura  ;  quia 
omnis  nostra  cognitio  intellect! va  habet  or- 
tum  a  sensu,  et,  per  consequens,  non  inesta 
natura.  .  .  Primo  enim  motu  movetur  sen- 
sus  ab  objecto  simplici  non  complexo ;  et  a 
sensu  moto  movetur  intellectus,  et  intelligit 
Bimplida,  qui  est  primus  actus  intellectus. 
Deinde  post  apprehensionem  simplicium 
sequitur  alius  actus,  qui  est  componere  sim- 
pliciaadinvicem;  et  post  istam  composi- 
tionem  habet  intellectus,  ea  lumine  natu- 
rali  ut  assentiat  illi  veritati  complexae,  si 
illud  complexum  sit  primum  principium. 

'Secundum; — Quod  notitia  Primorum 
Principiorum  Irecte"]  dicitur  nobis  inesse 
naturaliter,  quatenus,  ea  lumine  naturali 
intellectus,  sunt  nobis  inesse  nota,  habita 
notitia  simplici  terminorum,  quia  **  princi- 
pia  cognoscimus  inquantum  terminos  cog- 
uoscimus,"  (ex  primo  Posteriorum.)* 

To  this  schoolman  we  owe  the  first  en- 
ouncement  of  the  Principle  of  Identity. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  this  matter 
will  find  many  acute  observations  on  the 
nature  of  principles  in  the  other  school- 
men ;  more  especially  in  Averroes  on  the 
Analytics  and  Metaphysics,  in   Albertus 


•  The  edition  I  use,  is  that  by  the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscaiis,  Lyons,  1639,  of  the  Opera  Omnia  of 
Scotus,  12  Yola.  in  folio.  This  is  the  only  edi- 
tion in  which  the  Subtle  Doctor  can  be  conve- 
niently Btudledl  Ilis  editor  and  commentators 
of  course  maintain  him  to  bo  a  countryman; 
but  the  patriotism  of  Father  Maurice  (t.  iii.  p. 
2d4,)  makes  no  scruple  in  holding  him  out  as 
actually  inspired : — '  Suppono,  cum  Moyse  in 
roonto  hoc  vidit,  ant  cum  Paulo  ad  tertium 
coclum  ascendit,  aut  ccrto  cum  alio  Joanne  su- 
pra pectus  sapientiac  recubuit.' 


Magnus  on  the  Predicables  and  Pr.  An- 
alytics, and  in  Hales,  3d  and  4th  books 
of  his  Metaphysics. 

23.~BuDAEU8.— In  Pandectas,  Tit.  i. 
— '  Ista  igitur  fere  quae  juri  naturali  ascri- 
buntur,  id  est,  quae  natura  docuisse  nos  ere- 
ditur,  versantur  in  Sensu  Communi,'  &c. 

24.— Luther.— Weisheit,  Th.  iii.  Abtb. 
2.<— '  All  things  have  their  root  in  Belief, 
which  we  can  neither  perceive  nor  com- 
prehend. He  who  would  malcB  this  Be- 
lief visible,  manifest,  and  conceivable,  has 
sorrow  for  his  pains.' 

26.  —  Mblanchthon. — a. — De  Dialec- 
tica,  ed.  Lugd.  1542,  p.  90. — Speaking  of 
the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Kullo — 'Nee 
opus  est  procul  quaerere  harum  regularnm 
interpretationem;  si  quis  sensum  commu- 
nem  consuluerit,  statim  intelliget  ^as. 
Nam  ut  Arithmetica  et  aliae  artes  initia 
sumunt  a  sensu  communi,  ita  Dialecticae 
principia  nobiscum  nascuntur.' 

b. — Ibid.,  p.  103. — Speaking  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  Expository  Syllogism, — *  Ha- 
bet causam  haec  consequentia  in  natura 
positam  quandam  toiv^if  hpoieiif,  nt  vocant, 
hoc  est,  sententiam  quam  omnis  natura 
docet,  de  qua  satis  est  sensum  communem 
consulere.*  And  again — *  Est  et  hujus 
conseqnentiae  ratio  sumpta  a  communi 
sensu.* 

c. — Erot«mata  Dialectica  L.  iv.  in  Loco, 
ab  Absurdo,  p.  1040,  ed.  3,  Strigelii,  1579 
— '  Absurdum  in  Philosophia  vocatur  opi- 
nio pugnans  cum  Sensu  Communis  id  est 
vel  cum  principiis  naturae  notis,  vel  cum 
universali  experientia.'  Reid  (see  n.  79  a) 
says  repeatedly  the  very  same. 

d. — Ibid.,  p.  853. — '  Quare  Principia  sunt 
certa?  I.  Quia  notitia  principiorum  est 
lumen  naturals,  insitum  humanis  mentibus 
divinitus.  II.  Quia  dato  opposite  sequi- 
tur destructio  naturae.'  See  abo  pp.  798, 
857,  and  the  relative  commentary  of 
Strigelius.  What  Melanchthon  states  in 
regard  to  the  cognition  of  Principles  and 
Light  of  Nature  is  borrowed  from  the 
schoolmen.  See  above,  Nos.  20,  21,  22. 
Consult  also  his  treatise  De  Anima  in  the 
chapters  De  InteUeetu;  more  especially 
that  entitled — Estne  verum  dictum,  notitias 
aliquas  nobiscum  nasci? 

26. — Julius  Caesab  Scaligbb. — De 
Subtilitate,  Exerc.  cccvii.  §  18.— *  Sunt 
cum  anima  nostra  quaedam  cognatae  noft- 
tiaCf  quae  idcirco  vovg  dicuntur  a  Philoso- 
pho.  Nemo  enim  tam  infans  est,  quern 
cognitio  Uteat  pluris  et  paucioris.  In- 
fanti  duo  poma  apponito.  Uno  recepto, 
alterum  item  poscet.  Ab  his  principiis 
actus  Mentis,  asensilibus  excitatus.' — Such 
principles,  he  contends,  are  innate  in  the 
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human  Intellect,  precisely  as  the  intttnets 
of  the  lower  animals  are  innate  in  their 
highest  power.  They  may  therefore  be 
denominated  Intellectual  Instincts.  Com- 
pare §§  21,  22. 

The  doctrine  of  this  acute  philosopher 
was  adopted  and  illustrated,  among  others, 
by  his  two  expositors  Rodolphus  Goclen- 
ius  of  Marburg,  and  Joannes  Sperlingius 
of  Wittemberg ;  by  the  former  in  his  Ad- 
Tcrsaria  ad  S(»digeri  Ezercitationes,  1594 
(qq.  41,  51,  60) ;  by  the  latter,  not  in- 
deed in  his  Meditationes  ad  ScaUgeri  Ex- 
ercitationes,  but  in  his  Physica  Anthro- 
pological 1668  (L.  i.  c.  3,  §  8.)  In  these 
the  arguments  of  Gassendi  and  Locke  for 
the  counter  opinion,  are  refuted  by  anti- 
cipation; though,  in  fact,  Locke  himself 
is  at  last,  as  wo  shall  see,  obliged  to  ap- 
peal to  Common  Sente,  identical  with  the 
InteUectue,  Ment  and  Lumen  Naturale  of 
these  and  other  philosophers.  (No.  51.) 
Otto  Casmann,  the  disciple  of  Goclenius, 
may  ako  be  consulted  in  his  Psychologia 
Anthropologica,  1594.  (g.  5,  §  5.) 

27. — OupHALius. — Nomologia,  f.  72  b. 
'  Non  eget  his  praeceptis  [dictis  scilicet  de 
omni  et  de  nullo]  qui  Sentum  Communem 
consulit,  Natura  siquidem  plerasque  xctvds 
iinfoiac  animis  nostris  insevit  quibus  re- 
rum  naturam  perridemus.' 

28. — Ahtonius  GovEAirus. — Pro  Aris- 
totele  Responsio  adversus  Petri  Rami  Ca- 
lamniaa.  Opera  Omnia,  ed.Meermanniana, 
p.  802  a. — 'An  non  ex  hommum  com- 
muni  sensu  desumptae  enundationum  re- 
ciprocationes  hae  Tidentur?  .  .  .  Sumpta 
haec,  Rame,  sunt  e  oommuni  hommum  in- 
UUigentict,  cujus  cum  mater  natura  sit, 
quid  est,  quaeso,  cur  negemus  naturae  de- 
creta  haec  et  praecepta  esse  ? ' 

29.  —  NuNNESius. —  De  Constitutione 
Dialecticae,  f.  56,  b.  ed.  1554. — *  Sed  cum 
Dialectica  contenta  sit  Semu  Communit* 
&c. 

30. — MuBBTus. — In  Aristotelis  Ethica 
ad  Nicomachum  Commentarius,  1583. 
Opera  Onmia,  Ruhnkenii,  t.  iii.  p.  230. 

In  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  general,  and  in  particular,  in  disproof 
of  an  old  and  eTer-recurring  opinion — one, 
indeed,  which  agitates,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  divines  and  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many—  that  the  intellect  iu  man,  as  a 
merely  passing  manifestation  of  the  uni- 
versal soul,  the  Absolute,  can  pretend  to 
no  individual,  no  personal,  existence  be- 
yond the  grave ;  he  adduces  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
in  the  following  noble,  though  hitherto  un- 
noticed, passage: — ^touching  the  eloquence 
of  which,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  that 
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what  is  now  read  as  a  commentary  was 
originally  listened  to  by  a  great  and  min- 
gled auditory,  as  improvisations  from  the 
mouth  of  him,  for  whose  equal  as  a  Latin 
orator  we  must  ascend  to  Cicero  hunself. 
'Nequelaborandumestetiamsi  haec  [nisi] 
naturalibus  arg^mentis  probarenequeamus, 
neque  fortassisdissolvererationes  quasdam, 
quas  afferunt  ii,  qui  contrarias  opiniones 
tuentur.  Naturalis  enim  omnium  gentium 
consensus  multo  plus  ponderis  apud  nos, 
quam  omnia  istorum  argiunenta,  habere 
debet.  Neque  quicquam  est  ahud  gigan- 
turn  more  bellare  cum  diis,  quam  rcpug- 
nare  naturae,*  et  insitas  ab  ea  in  omnium 
animis  opiniones  acutis  ac  fallacibus  con- 
clusiunculis  velle  subvertere.  Itaque  ut 
senes  illi  Trojani,  apud  Homerum,  dice- 
bant,  pulohram  quidcm  esse  Helenam,  sed 
tamen  ablegandum  ad  suos,  ne  exitio  esset 
civitati ;  ita  nos,  si  quando  afferetur  nobis 
ab  istis  acutum  aliquod  argumentum,  quo 
coUigatur  ....  animos  interire  una  cum 
corporibus,  aut  si  quid  supersit,  commune 
quiddam  esse,  et  ut  unum  solem,t  ita  unam 
esse  omnium  mentem,  .  .  .  respondeamus : 
—  Ingeniosns  quidem  cs,  o  bone,  et  erudi- 
tus,  et  in  disputando  potens;  sed  babe  tibi 
istas  praeclaras  rationes  tuas;  ego  eas,  ne 
milii  exitiosae  sint,  admittere  in  animum 
meum  nolo.  Accipite,  enim,  gravissimi 
yiri,  .  .  .  studiosissimi  adolescentes,  .  .  . 
praeclaram,  et  immortali  memoria  dignam, 
summi  philosophi  Aristotelis  sententiam, 
quam  in  omnibus  hujus  generis  disputa- 
tionibus  teneatb,  quam  sequamini,  ad  quam 
sensns  cog^tationesque  vestras  perpetuo 
dirigatifl.  Ex  illius  enim  divini  hominis 
pectore,  tanquam  ex  augustissimo  quodam 
sapientiae  sacrario,  haec  prodierunt,  quae 
primo  Ethicorum  ad  Eudemum  leguntur — 
li^OffiyCJ^**  0^  ^<<  Teayrct  rolg  Ztd  rav  "Kq- 

hoig.  Convertam  haec  in  Latinum  ser- 
monem,  utinamque  possem  in  omnes  om- 
nium populorum  linguas  convertere,  atque 
in  omnium  hominum  animis,  ita  ut  nun- 

•  Cic.  I>c  Son.  e.  2.  Quid  enim  est  alind 
gigantum  moro  bcUare  com  diU,  nisi  natur»e 
repugnaro? 

f  Had  MuretuB  the  following  passage  of  Bcs. 
sarion  In  his  eye? — *JnleJUctum  df/unt  advert 
Ure,  [AriBtotIe*8  dictum  J  Tbcophrastus,  Alex- 
ander, Themistias,  Averrocs,  ita  accipiunt,  at 
Jam  qulsquo  ortus,  ilUco  intellectas  sibi  appU- 
catam  excipiat  portionem,  ita  extinctas  relin- 
qaot  in  commune ;  non  aliter,  ac  li  quia  Sole, 
nfucenif  pcrticipare  dicatuTt  ntoriens,privarif  et 
non  esse  animam  porticnlarcm,  quae  deforis 
advenit,  sed  ex  commani  acceptam  applica- 
tionem.*  In  Calamn.  Plat  L.  iii.  c.  27. — The 
siniSlo  of  the  sun  is  however  to  bo  found  in  Flo» 
timiB,  and — I  think— in  llicmistias. 
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quam  delerentur^  insculpere: — Non  sem- 
per, neque  omnibus  in  rcbtis,  assentiendum 
est  iisquas  rationibus  et  argumentis  pro- 
hantur ;  immo  poHus  ea  plerumque  Unenda, 
quae  communi  hominum  sententia  compro- 
bantur.  Quid  enim  est  tarn  falsum, 
tamque  abborrens  a  vero,  ut  non  ad  id 
probandum  ab  inj^eniosis  et  exercitatis 
hominibus  argumenta  excog:itari  queant? 
,  .  .  Vidistisne  unquam  in  tencbrosa  nocte 
accensam  aliqiiam  facem  e  longinquo  loco 
micantem?  Illam,  igitur^  quamvis  dissi- 
tam,  videbatis ;  neque  tamen  quicquam,  in 
illo  longo,  interjecto  inter  oculum  vestrum 
et  facem,  dcnsis  obsito  tenebris  spatio,  vi- 
dere  poteratis.  Idem  putatote  animus  ac- 
cidere.  Saepe  animus  nostcr  veritatcm 
alicujus  enunciationis  tanquam  eminus  fuU 
gentem  ac  coUucentem  videt,  etiamsi 
propter  iilam,  qua  circumfusus  est,  calig- 
inem,  yidcre  ea  quae  intermedia  sunt,  et 
per  quae  ad  earn  pervenitur,  non  potest. 
...  Si  iter  aliquod  ingressurus,  doas  vi- 
deres  vias,  quae  codem  ferrent ;  unam  cx- 
peditam,  planam,  tutam,  et  eo  quo  consti- 
tuisses,  sine  ulla  erratione,  duceutem ;  al- 
teram tortuosam,  asperam,  periculosam,  et 
quam  qui  sequerentur,  propter  varios  et 
multiplices  anfractus,  saepe  aberrarent ; — 
dubitares  ntram  potius  eligeres  ?  Duae 
sunt  viae  quibus  homines  ad  aliquam  cog- 
nitionem  Dei  et  animi  sui  pervenire  posse 
Be  putant.  Aut  enim  eo  contendunt  dis- 
putando,  et  cur  quicquam  ita  sit  subtiliter 
inquirendo;  aut  sine  dubitationc  ullaassen- 
tiendo  iis,  quae  majores  summo  consensu, 
partim  naturali  lumine  cognita,  partim 
divinitus  inspirata,  tradiderunt.  Illam  qui 
secuti  sunt,  omnibus  saeculis  in  multiplices 
errores  inciderunt.  At  haec  illorum  sig- 
nata  est  yestigiis,  quos  in  coelum  sublatos 
veneramur  et  colimus.** 

31. — GiPHANius. — Commentarii  in  li- 


•  Of  none  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  16th 
century — the  second  golden  age  of  Latin  letters 
— have  the  works  been  so  frequently  republish- 
ed, so  learnedly  annotated,  so  industriously  col. 
lected,  as  those  of  the  pattern  critic,  the  incotn- 
parablo  Muretus.  There  however  still  remains 
a  considerable  gleaning.  1  have  myself  taken 
note  of  some  twenty  scattered  anecdote,  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  whiih,  if 
the  excellent  edition  (excellent,  even  alter  that 
of  Ruhnkcnius)  of  the  Opera  (hnnia,  by  Profes- 
sor Frotscher  of  Leipsic,  now  unfortunately 
interrupted,  bo  not  finally  abandoned,  I  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the 
learned  editor. — How  is  it,  that  whilst  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland  have,  for  centuries,  been 
emulating  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  the 
genius  of  Muretus,  Franco  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  testify  her  admiration  of  so  illus. 
trious  a  son? 


bros  Ethicorum  ad  Nicomachum,  L.  x. 
c.  2. — '  Quod  omnibus  videtur,  id  (inquit 
Aristoteles)  esse  dicimos.  Nam  communis 
hominum  sensus  et  judicium  est  tanquam 
lex  naturae.'     See  n.  3.  f. 

32. — Mariana.  De  Rege  et  Regis  in- 
stitutione,  L.  i.  c.  6.  '  Et  est  communis 
sensus  quasi  quaedam  naturae  vox  [lex  ?] 
mentibus  nostris  indita,  auribus  insonans 
lex,  [vox  !]  qua  a  turpi  houestum  sccer- 
nimus.' 

33. — Sir  John  Da  vies.  Of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  1  cd.  1599,  pp.  63, 
97. 

'  If  then  all  souls,  both  good  and  bad,  do  teach. 
With  general  voice,  that  souls  can  never  die; 
'Tis  not  man*s  flattering  gloss,  but  nature's 

speech. 
Which,  like  God*s  oracle,  can  never  lie.* 
•  •  «  •  • 

'  But  how  can  that  be  false,  which  every  tongue 
Of  every  mortal  man  affirms  for  true? 
Which  truth  has  in  all  ages  stood  so  strong, 
That,  loadstone-like,  all  hearts  it  ever  drew. 

For  not  the  Christian  or  the  Jew  alone. 
The  Persian  or  the  Turk,  acknowledge  this; 
This  mystery  to  the  wild  Indian  known. 
And  to  the  Cannibal  and  Tartar  is.' 

These  latter  stanzas  were  probably  sug- 
gested by  a  passage  in  the  first  Disserta- 
tion of  Maximus  Tyrius.  This  '  learned 
poet'  requires,  and  eminently  deserves,  a 
commentary. 

34. —  Kecrebm ANNUS,  (Systema  Logi- 
cum,  L.  iii.  c.  13.)  treating  of  Necessary 
Testimony  : — *  Testimonium  necessarium 
est  vol  Dei  vol  Sensuum.'  Having  spoken  of 
the  former,  he  proceeds :  *  Restat  testimo- 
nium sensuum^  quodsuus  cuique  sensus  dictat. 
Est  que  vel  ewtertium  vel  internum.  Internum 
est,  quod  leges  naturae,  tarn  theoreticcte 
quam  practicae  dictant ;  itemque  conscien- 
tia.  Externnm  est,  quod  sensus  extemi, 
ut  visus,  auditus,  &c.,  recte  dispositi,  adeo- 
que  ipsa  sensualis  observatio,  et  experien- 
tia  comprobat.'  In  illustration  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Internal  Sense,  Conscientia,  he 
says :  '  Magna  est  vis  testimonii  Conscien- 
tiae  in  utramque  partem ;  et  sicnt  leges 
sou  principia  naturae  duplicia  sunt — theo- 
retica,  ut,  totiim  est  major  sua  parte — et 
practiea,  ut,  quod  tibifiiiri  non  vis,  alterine 
feceris :  ita  duplex  est  Conscientia,  theo- 
retica  nimirum  et  practiea,  per  quam  con- 
clusiones  theoreticac  et  practicae  firmiter 
nobis  probantur.' 

The  employment  here  of  Conscientia,  for 
the  noetic  faculty  or  faculty  of  principles, 
is  (if  we  except  the  single  precedent  of 
Tertullian)  unexampled,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  previous  to  the  extension  given 
to  the  word  by  Descartes.  The  internal 
and  external  sense  of  Keckermann  are. 
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taken  together,  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
expression  common  sense,  in  the  meaning 
under  consideration;  an  expression,  it  may 
be  added,  which  this  author  had  himself, 
in  the  same  work,  previously  employed. 
(L.  i.  c.  5.) 

35. — LoBD  Herbert  of  Chebburt. — 
In  1624,  at  Paris  and  London,  was  first 
published  his  work  *  De  Veritate  ;*  and  to 
the  third  edition,  London,  1645,  was  an- 
nexed his  correlative  treatise  '  De  Causis 
Errorum.'  /I'hese  works,  especially  the 
former,  contain  a  more  formal  and  articu- 
late enouncement  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon sense,  than  had  (I  might  almost  say 
than  has)  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  truly 
marvellous,  that  the  speculations  of  so  able 
and  original  a  thinker,  and  otherwise  of 
so  remarkable  a  man,  should  have  escaped 
the  observatiou  of  those,  who,  subsequent- 
ly, in  Great  Britain,  philosophized  in  a 
congenial  spiritjfyet  he  is  noticed  by  Locke, 
and  carefully  mticised  by  Gassendi.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  his  doctrine — 
strictly  in  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject. The  edition  I  use  is  the  third,  that 
of  1645. 

Lord  Herbert  makes  a  fourfold  distribu- 
tion of  the  human  faculties ; — into  Natu- 
ral Instinct  —  Iniei^nal  Sense — External 
Sense — and  the  Discursive  faculty ,  (Dis- 
cursus)  p.  37.  These  names  he  employs 
in  significations  often  peculiar  to  himself. 
Each  of  these  powers  is  the  guarantee  of 
a  certain  class  of  truths ;  and  there  is  given 
no  truth,  which  is  not  made  known  to  us 
through  one  or  other  of  these  attesting 
faculties.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  wise 
beyond  our  powers.  (Ne  sapiamus  ultra 
facultates.) 

But  of  these  there  is  one  whose  truths 
are  of  a  relatively  higher  order,  as  com- 
manding universal  assent,  and  therefore  of 
indubitable  certainty.  This  faculty,  which 
he  calls  Natural  Instinct,  (Instinctus  Na- 
turalis,)  might  with  more  discriminative 
propriety  have  been  styled  Intellectual  In- 
stinct ;  and  it  corresponds,  as  is  manifest, 
with  the  Not/f  of  Aristotle,  the  Intelligen- 
tia  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Common 
Sense  of  philosophers  in  general.  Natural 
Instinct  may  be  considered,  either  as  a  fa- 
culty, or  as  the  manifestation  of  a  faculty. 
In  the  former  signification.  Instinct  or  the 
Noetic  faculty  is  the  proximate  instrument 
of  the  universal  intelligence  of  God ;  in 
Hct,  a  certain  portion  thereof  ingrafted 
on  the  mind  of  man.  In  the  latter  signi- 
fication, Natural  Instincts  are  those  Catho- 
lic Cognitions  or  Common  Notions,  (xoivetl 
hifoiou,  notitiae  communes,)  which  exist  in 
every  human  being  of  sound  and  entire 


mind ;  and  with  wincii  wtj  are  naturally  or 
divinely  furnished,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
truly  decide  touching  the  objects  with 
which  we  are  conversant  during  the  pre- 
sent life,  (pp.  27,  29,  44.)  These  Instincts 
or  Common  Notions,  he  denominates  also 
Primary  Truths — Common  Principles — 
Received  Principles  of  Demonstration — 
Sacred  Principles  against  which  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  contend,  &c.  These  are  so  far  from 
being  mere  products  of  experience  and 
observation,  that,  without  some  of  them, 
no  experience  or  observation  is  possible, 
(pp.  28,  48,  54.)  But,  unless  excited  by 
an  object,  they  remain  silent  j  have  then 
a  virtual,  not  an  actual,  existence,  (pp.  39, 
42.)  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a 
tabtila  rasa  or  blank  book,  on  which  ob- 
jects inscribe  themselves,  must  be  rejected ; 
but  it  may  be  resembled  to  a  closed  book, 
only  opened  on  the  presentation  of  objects, 
(p.  54.)  The  sole  criterion  by  which  wo 
can  discriminate  principles,  natural  or  di- 
vine, is  univeriCil  agreement;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  higher  and  more  neces- 
sary the  truth,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be 
alloyed  with  error,  (p.  52.)  Our  Natural 
Instincts  operate  irrationally  ;  that  is,  they 
operate  without  reasoning  or  discursion ; 
and  Reason,  (Ratio,)  which  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  these  common  notions  to  their  lower 
and  lowest  applications,  has  no  other  ap- 
peal, in  the  last  resort,  except  to  them, 
(p.  42.) 

The  primary  truths,  or  truths  of  In- 
stinct, are  discriminated  from  secondary 
truths,  (those,  to  wit,  which  are  not  ob- 
tained without  the  intervention  of  the  Dis- 
cursive faculty,)  by  six  characters. 

l".  By  their  Priority,  For  Natural  In- 
stinct is  the  first,  Discursion  the  last,  of  our 
faculties. 

2^.  By  their  Independence.  For  if  a 
truth  depend  upon  a  common  notion,  it  is 
only  secondary ;  whereas  a  truth  is  pri- 
mary, which  itself  hanging  upon  no  supe- 
rior truth,  affords  dependence  to  a  chain 
of  subordinate  propositions. 

3^,  By  their  Universality.  Universal 
consent  is  indeed  the  most  unequivocal  cri- 
terion of  an  instinctive  truth.  The  Par- 
ticular is  always  to  be  suspected  as  false, 
or,  at  least,  as  partially  erroneous  j  where- 
as Common  Notions,  drawn  as  it  were 
from  the  very  wisdom  of  nature,  are,  in 
themselves,  universal,  howbeit,  in  reason- 
ing, they  may  be  brought  down  and  ap- 
plied to  particulars. 

4o.  By  their  Certainty.  For  such  is 
their  authority,  that  he  who  should  call 
them  into  doubt,  would  disturb  the  whole 
constitution  of  things,  and,  in  a  certain 
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sort^  denude  himself  of  his  humanity.  It 
is,  therefore,  unlawful  to  cUspute  against 
these  principles,  which,  if  clearly  under- 
stood, cannot  possibly  be  gainsaid.  (Com- 
pare No.  25,  d.) 

5o.  By  their  Necessity,  For  there  is 
none  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  con- 
servation of  man. 

Qo,  By  the  Manner  of  their  Formation 
or  Manifestation.  For  they  are  elicited, 
instantaneously  and  without  hesitation,  so 
soon  as  we  apprehend  the  significance  of 
the  reUtiye  objects  or  wor£.  The  dis- 
cursive understanding,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  its  operations  slow  aud  vacillating — 
advancing  only  to  recede — exposed  to  in- 
numerable errors — in  frequent  confllction 
with  sense — attributing  to  one  faculty  what 
is  of  the  province  of  another,  and  not  ob- 
serving that  each  has  its  legitimate  boun- 
daries, transcending  which,  its  deliverances 
are  incompetent  or  null,  (pp.  60,  61.)  * 

36. — Joannes  Cambrom,  the  celebrated 
theologian. — De  Ecclesia  iv.,  Op.  ed.  1642, 
p.      .     '  Sensus  Communis  sen  Ratio,'  &c. 

37. — Descabtes  proclaims  as  the  lead- 
ing  maxim  of  philosophy  a  principle  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  his  own  doc- 
trine had  he  always  faithfully  applied,  (v. 
p.  749  a.)  '  Certum  autem  est,  nihil  nos 
imquam  falsum  pro  vero  admissuros,  si 
tantum  lis  assensum  praebeamus  quae  clare 
et  distincte  percipiemus.  Certum,  inquam, 
quia  cum  Deus  nan  sit  faUaa,facultas  per- 
cipiendi,  quam  nobis  dedit  Isive  Lumen 
Naturae'],  non  potest  tendere  in  falsum; 
ut  neque  etiam  facultas  assentiendi,  cum 
tantum  ad  ea,  quae  clare  percipiuntur,  se 
extendit.  £t  quamvis  hoc  nulla  ratione 
probaretur,  ita  omnium  animis  a  natura 
impressum  est,  ut  quoties  aliquid  clare 
pcrcipimus,  ei  sponte  assentiamur,  et  nullo 
mode  possimus  dubitare  quin  sit  verum.' 
Princ.  i.  §  43,  with  §§  30,  46--De  Meth. 

§  4 — Med.  iii.  and  iv Resp.  ad  Obj.  ii. 

passim.  What  Descartes,  after  the  school- 
men, calls  the '  Light  of  Nature*  is  only  an- 
other term  for  Common  Sense  (see  Nos.  20, 
21,22, 25)  ;  and  Common  Sense  is  the  name 
which  Descartes'  illustrious  disciple,  Fene- 

*  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  eloquent  and  very 
just  appreciation  of  Herbert  (for  he  it  is  who  is 
referred  to,)  by  a  learned  and  orthodox  theolo- 
gian of  Cambridge — Nathaniel  CulverwcU,  in 
his  '  Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Nature,'  written 
in  1646,  p.  93.  GoIvorwoU  does  not  deserve  the 
oblivion  into  which  he  has  fallen;  for  he  is  a 
compeer  worthy  of  More,  Spencer,  Smith,  Cud- 
worth,  and  Taylor — the  illustrious  and  conge, 
nial  band  by  which  that  university  was  illuatra. 
ted,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


Ion,  subsequently  gave  it.  See  No.  60. 
There  are  some  good  observations  on  Des- 
csLTtes*  Light  of  Nature,  &c.  in  Gravii  Sped- 
mina  Philosophiae  Veteris,  L.  ii.  c.  16; 
and  in  Regis,  Metaphysique,  L.  i.  P.  i. 
ch.  12,  who  identifies  it  with  consciousness. 

That  Descartes  did  not  hold  the  crude 
and  very  erroneous  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  which  Locke  took  the  trouble  to 
refute,  I  may  have  another  opportunity 
of  more  fully  showing.  '  Nunquam  scripsi 
vel  judicavi  (he  says)  mentem  indigere 
ideis  innatis,  quae  sint  aliquid  diversum 
ah  ejus  facultate  copitandi.*  Notae  in 
Programma  (Regii)  §  12. — Compare  §  13 
with  Responsiones  et  Objectiones,  iii.  rr.  6, 
10.  By  innate  ideas  in  general,  Descartes 
means  simply  the  innate  faculty  we  pos- 
sess of  forming  or  eliciting  certain  mani- 
festations in  consciousness  (whether  of 
necessary  or  contingent  truths)  on  occa- 
sion of,  but  wholly  different  from,  both  the 
qualities  of  the  reality  affecting,  and  the 
movements  of  the  organism  affected ;  these 
manifestations  or  ideas  being  nothing  else 
than  states  of  the  conscious  substance  it- 
self. On  this  ground  he  occaaoiuilly  calls 
the  secondary  qualities  innate ;  in  so  far  as 
they  are,  actually,  mere  modes  of  mind, 
and,  potentially,  subjective  predispositiona 
to  being  thus  or  thus  modified. 

Hb  doctrine  in  regard  to  principles, 
when  fully  considered,  seems  identical  with 
that  of  Aristotle,  as  adopted  and  expound- 
ed by  the  schoolmen ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  had  he  and  Locke  expressed  them- 
selves with  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
Scotus,  their  opinions  on  this  subject 
would  have  been  found  coincident  both 
with  each  other  and  with  the  truth. 

38 — Sib  Thomas  Bbown  (Religio 
Medici,  First  Part,  sect.  36.)  has '  Common 
Sense/  word  and  thing. 

39. — Baleao  in  Le  Barbon,  (Sallengre 
Histoire  de  Pierre  de  Montmaur,t.ii.  p.  88, 
and  OEuvres  de  Balzac,)  <  Sens  Commun,' 
word  and  thing. 

40.— Chawet,  (Traits  de  TEsprit,  p.  15) 
notices  that  the  term  Common  Sense  had 
in  French  a  meaning  different  from  its 
Scholastic  or  Aristotelic  signification, 
'  being  equivalent  to  common  or  universal 
reason,  and  by  some  denominated  natural 
logic,^ 

41.— P.  Ibenaeus  a  Sanoto  Jacobo,  a 
Thomist  philosopher,  and  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Rennes. — Integra  Philosophia, 
1665 ;  Logica  c.  iv.  sectio  4.  §  2. — In  re- 
ference to  the  question,  '  Quid  sit  habitus 
ille  primorum  prineipiorum  ? '  he  says — 
'Probabilior  apparet  sententia  dicentium 
habitum  primorom  prineipiorum  esse  /tc- 
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fneti  fuUurale,  seu  naturaliter  inditum  (in- 
tellectus  8c.)  .  .  .  Favet  communis  om' 
nium  senstu,  qui  diffiteri  neqnit  aHqua  esse 
naturaliter  et  seipsis  cognoscibilia ;  ergo 
principium  talis  cognitionis  debet  censeri 
signatum  super  nos  natures  lumen.* 

42.' — Lebcalofikr. — Humanitas  Theo- 
logica,  &c.  L.  i.  p.  87. — '  Quid  gravius  in 
sentiendo,  quod  sequamur^  habere  possu- 
mu8,  quam  constans  naturae  judicium^ 
aetatum  omnium  cana  sapientia  et  per- 
petuo  suffragio  confirmatum?  Possunt 
errare  singuli;  labi  possunt  viri  aapientes 
sibt  suoque  arbitrio  permissi;  at  totam 
hominis  naturam  tanta  erroris  contagio 
invadere  non  potest.  .  .  .  Quod  in  com- 
monibus  hominum  sensibua  positum,  id 
quoque  in  ipsa  natura  situm  atque  fixum 
esse,  Tel  ipse  Orator  coram  judiee  non  dif- 
fitetur.  [Pro  Cluentio,  c.  6.]  Itaque  com- 
munis iUe  sensus,  naturae  certiasmia  vox 
est ;  immo,  *  vox  Populi/  ut  trito  fertur 
adagio, '  vox  Dei.' 

43. — Pascal. — Pensees^  editions  of 
Bossut  and  Renouard. 

a.~Partie  i.  art.  x.  §  4.  (ch.  31  old  edi- 
tions,) *  Tout  notre  raisonnement  se  rcduit 
ac6der  au  Sentiment.*  This  feeling  he,  be- 
fore and  after,  calls  '  Setis  Commun*  Art. 
vi.  §  17,  (ch.  26)— art.  xi.  §  2,  (wanting 
in  old  editions.) 

b.— Partie  ii.  art.  i.  §  1  (ch  21.)  Speak, 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Sceptics — *  Nous  n' 
ATons  aucun  certitude  de  la  v^rit^  des 
principes  (hors  la  foi  et  la  rcTelation) 
sinon  en  ce  que  nous  les  sentons  naturelle- 
ment  en  nous.'  ....  And  haTing  stated 
their  principal  arguments  why  this  is  not 
concluATe,  he  takes  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dogmatists. 

'  L*  unique  fort  des  Dogmatistes,  c'est 
qu'  en  parlant  de  bonne  foi  et  sincdrement, 
on  ne  pent  douter  des  principes  naturels. 
Nous  connoissons,  disent-ils,  la  vtfrit^,  non 
settlement  par  raisonnement,  mais  aussipar 
sentiment,  et  par  une  intelligence  vive  et  lu- 
mineuse;  et  c'est  de  cette  demi^re  sorte 
que  nous  connoissons  les  premiers  prin- 
cipes. C'est  en  vain  que  le  raisonnement, 
qui  n*y  a  point  de  part,  essaie  de  les  com- 
battre.  Les  Pyrrhoniens,  qui  n'ont  que 
cela  pour  objet,  y  travaillent  inutilement. 
Nous  sayons  que  nous  ne  r£vons  point, 
qnelque  impuissance  ou  nous  soyons  de  le 
prouver  par  raison  [which  he  uses  con- 
vertibly  with  raisonnement.']  Cette  im- 
puissance ne  conclut  autre  chose  que  la 
foiblesse  de  notre  raison,  mais  non  pas 
rincertitude  de  toutes  nos  connoissances, 
comme  ils  le  pretendent :  car  la  connois- 
lance  des  premiers  principes,  comme,  par 
exemplcj  qu*  il  y  a  espace,  temps,  moutw- 


ment,  nombre,  matihre,  est  aossi  ferme 
qu'  aucune  de  celles  que  nos  raisonnements 
nous  donnent.  Et  c'est  sur  ces  connois- 
sances dHntettigenee  et  de  sentiment  qu'  il 
faut  que  la  raison  s'appuie,  et  qu'  elle 
fonde  tout  son  disoours.  Je  sens  qu'  il  y  a 
trois  dimensions  dans  Tespace,  et  que  les 
nombres  sent  iiifinis ;  et  la  rabon  d6mon- 
tre  ensuite  qu'  il  n'y  a  point  deux  nombres 
Carres  dont  I'un  soit  double  de  1'  autre. 
Les-  principes  se  sentent;  les  proposi- 
tions se  concluent ;  le  tout  avec  certitude, 
quoique  par  differeutes  voies.  Etil  est  aussi 
ridicule  que  la  raison  demande  au  senti- 
ment et  a  I*  intelligence  des  preuves  de  ces 
premiers  principes  pour  y  consentir,  qu'  il 
seroit  ridicule  que  Vintelligence  demandat 
^  la  raison  un  sentiment  de  toutes  les  pro- 
positions qu'  elle  demontre.  Cette  im- 
puissance ne  pent  done  servir  qu'  ^  humi- 
Uer  U  raison  qui  Youdroit  juger  de  tout, 
mais  non  pas  a  combattre  notre  certitude, 
comme  s'  il  n'  y  avoit  que  la  raison  cap- 
able  de  nous  instruire.  Plut  a  Dieu  que 
nous  n'  en  eussions  au  contraire  jamais 
besoin,  et  que  nous  connussions  toutes 
choses  par  instinct  et  par  sentiment !  Mais 
la  nature  nous  a  refuse  ce  bien  et  elle  ne 
nous  a  donne  que  tr^s  pen  de  connoissances 
de  cette  sorte ;  toutes  les  autres  ne  peu- 
Tent  Stre  acquises  que  par  le  raisonne- 
ment.'   .     .    . 

'  Qui  d^melcra  cet  embrouillement  ? 
La  nature  confond  les  Pyrrhoniens,  et  la 
raison  confond  les  Dogmatistes.  Que  de- 
yiendrez  tous  done,  6  homme,  qui  cherches 
Yotre  veritable  condition  par  Totre  raison 
naturelle  ?  Vous  ne  pouvez  fuir  une  de 
ces  sectes,  ni  subsister  dans  aucune. 
VoiU  ce  qu'  est  I'homme  k  regard  de  la 
verite.' 

44. — La  Chambbe. — Systemede  I'Ame, 
L.  ii.  c.  3. — 'Sens  Commun*  word  and 
thing. 

45. — Hbnbt  Mobe. — Confutatio  Cab- 
balae ;  Opera  Omnia,  p.  528.  '  Hoc  £x- 
temus  Sensus,  corporeaye  Imaginatio  non 
dictat,  sed  Sensus  Intellectvalis,  innataque 
ipsius  mentis  sagacitas,  inter  cujus  no- 
tiones  communes  seu  axiomata,  noematice 
yel  immediate  yera,  supra  numeratum 
est.' — Compare  Epistola  H.  Mori,  ad.  V. 
C.  §  17,  Opera,  p.  117,  and  Enchiridion 
Ethicum,  L.  i.  cc.  4,  5. 

46 Rapin. — Comparaison  de  PUton 

et  d'Aristote,  ch.  yii.  §  11. — *  Ce  consente- 
ment  general  de  tous  les  penples,  est  un 
instinct  de  la  nature  qui  ne  pent  estre 
faux,  estant  si  uniyersel.' 

47. — DuHAMEL. — Philosophia  Burgun- 
diae,  t.  i.  Disp.  ii.  in  Categ.  qu.  4»  art.  2, 
*  Qmmunis  Sensus,*  name  and  tlung. 
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48 Malebranche.— Recherche  de  la 

Verite — Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique 
— Traill  de  Morale,  &c.  passim. 

He  holds,  I*',  that  there  is  a  supreme 
absolute  essential  Reason  or  Intelligence, 
an  eternal  light  illuminating  all  other 
minds,  containing  in  itself  and  revealing  to 
them  the  necessary  principles  of  science 
and  of  duty ;  and  manifesting  also  to  us 
the  contingent  existence  of  an  external, 
extended  universe.  This  Intelligence  is 
the  Deity ;  these  revelations,  these  mani- 
festations, are  Ideas.  He  holds,  2®,  that 
there  is  a  natural  Reason  common  to  all 
men — an  eye,  as  it  were,  fitted  to  receive 
the  light,  and  to  attend  to  the  ideas  in  the 
supreme  Intelligence ;  in  so  far  therefore 
an  infallible  and  '  Common  Sense.*  But, 
3^,  at  the  same  time,  this  Reason  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  intrusions,  deceptions,  and 
solicitations  of  the  senses,  the  imagination, 
and  the  passions ;  and,  in  so  far,  is  per- 
sonal, fallible,  and  factitious.  He  opposes 
objective  knowledge,  'par  idee,  to  sub- 
jective knowledge,  *par  conscience,*  or 
'  sentiment  interieur.'  To  the  latter  be- 
long all  the  Beliefs ;  which,  when  neces- 
sai*y,  as  determined  by  Ideas  in  the  Su- 
pernal Reason,  are  always  veracious. — It 
could,  however,  easily  be  shown  that,  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  representative  percep- 
tion of  the  external  world,  his  principles 
would  refute  his  theory. — A  similar  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  the  infallibility  and  di- 
vinity of  our  Intelligence  or  Common 
Sense  was  held  by  Bossuet. 

49. — PoiRET. — The  objects  of  our  cog- 
nitions are  either  things  themselves — re- 
alitieg;  or  the  representations  of  realities^ 
their  shadows,  pictures, — ideas.  Realities 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  corporeal 
things,  and  spiritual  things.  Each  of 
those  species  of  object  has  an  appropriate 
faculty  by  which  it  is  cognised.  1**,  Cor- 
poreal realities  are  perceived  by  the  ani- 
mal or  sensual  Intellect — in  a  word  by 
Sense;  this  is  merely  passive.  2**,  Spi- 
ritual realities — original  truths — are  per- 
ceived by  the  passive  or  receptive  IntelUct 
which  may  be  called  Intelligence;  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  supersensible.  [This  corre- 
sponds not  to  the  passive  intellect  of  Aris- 
totle, but  to  his  intellect  considered  as  the 
place  of  principles  and  to  Common  Sense; 
it  coincides  also  with  the  Vernunft  of  Ja- 
cobi  and  other  German  philosophers,  but  is 
more  correctly  named.] — These  two  facul- 
ties of  apprehension  are  veracious,  as  God 
is  veracious.  S*',  The  faculty  of  calling 
up  and  complicating  Ideas  is  the  active — 
ideal — reflective  Intellect,  or  human  Reason, 
[This  answers  not  to  the  active  or  efficient. 


but  to  the  discurs've  or  dianoetic,  intellect 
of  Aristotle  and  the  older  philosophers  in 
general,  also  to  the  Verstand  of  Kant, 
Jacobi,  and  the  recent  philosophers  of 
Germany,  but  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated.! (De  Eruditione  Solida,  &c.  ed.  2. 
Meth."?.  i.  §  43-50,  and  Lib.  i.  §  4-7, 
and  Lib.  ii.  §  3-8,  and  Def.  p.  468  sq— 
Cogitationes  Rationales,  &c.  ed.  2.  disc.  pr. 
§  46.  L.  ii.  c.  4.  §  2 — Fides  et  Ratio,  &c. 
p.  28  sq.  p.  81.  sq.  p.  131  sq. — Defensio 
Method!,  &c.  Op.  post.  p.  113  sq. — CEco- 
nomia  Divina,  L.  iv.  c.  20-25. — Vera  et 
Cognita,  passim.) — *  Innate  principles'  he 
indifferently  denominates  *  Instincts.*  (Fi- 
des et  Ratio,  Pr.  pp.  13,  45— Def.  Meth. 
Op.  post.  pp.  131.  133,  136, 172.— Vindi- 
ciao,  ibid.  p.  602.) 

This  profound  but  mystical  thinker  has 
not  yet  obtained  the  consideration  he  de- 
serves from  philosophers  and  historians  of 
philosophy; — why,  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

60. — Bossuet. — (Euvres  in^dites,  Lo- 
gique,  L.  iii.  c.  22— 'Xe  Sentiment  de 
genre  humain  est  consider^  comme  la  voix 
de  toute  la  nature,  et  par  consequent  en 
quelque  faqon,  comme  celle  de  Dieu.  C*est 
pourquoi  la  preuve  est  invincible.' — Alibi. 

51.— Locke.— Essay,  B.  i.  c.  3.  §  4.  « He 
would  be  thought  void  of  comtnon  sense, 
who  asked,  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the 
other,  went  to  give,  a  reason,  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  or  [and] 
not  to  be.*  In  other  words — Common 
Sense  or  intellect,  as  the  source,  is  the 
guarantee,  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion.— There  is  here  a  confession,  the  im- 
portance  of  which  has  been  observed  nei- 
ther by  Locke  nor  his  antagonists.  Had 
Locke,  not  relying  exclusively  on  Gas- 
sendi,  prepared  himself  by  a  study  of  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  writings  of  previous  phi- 
losophers, more  especially  of  Aristotle,  his 
Greek  commentators,  and  the  Schoolmen 
(see  Nos.  3,  10,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26,  &c.)  ; 
and  had  he  not  been  led  astray  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  ignis  fatuus,  in  his  refutation,  I 
mean,  of  the  Cartesian  theory  of  Innate 
Ideas,  which,  certiunly,  as  impugned  by 
him,  neither  Descartes,  nor  the  represen- 
tatives of  his  school,  ever  dreamt  of  hold- 
ing ;  he  would  have  seen,  that  in  thus  ap- 
pcaUng  to  common  sense  or  intellect,  he 
was,  in  fact,  surrendering  his  thesis — that 
all  our  knowledge  is  an  educt  from  expe- 
rience. For  in  admitting,  as  he  here  virtu-  « 
ally  does,  that  experience  must  ultimately 
ground  its  procedure  on  the  laws  of  Intel- 
lect,  he  admits  that  intellect  contains  prin- 
ciples of  judgment,  on  which  experience 
being  dependent,  cannot  possibly  be  their 
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precursor  or  their  cause.  Compare  Locke*s 
language  with  that  of  the  intellectualist. 
Price,  as  g^ren  in  No.  78.  They  are,  in 
substance,  identical. — What  Locke  here 
calls  Common  Sense,  he  elsewhere  by  ano- 
ther ordinary  synonyme  denominates  In- 
tuition (B.  iv.  c.  2.  §  1,  c.  3.  §  8  et  a- 
libi) ;  also  Self-evidence  (B.iv.  c.  7.  §  1.  sq.) 
As  I  have  already  observed,  had  Descartes 
and  Locke  expressed  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  innate  ideas  and  principles  with 
due  precision,  the  latter  would  not  so  have 
misunderstood  the  former,  and  both  would 
have  been  found  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  with  the  truth. 

62 — BBNTLET.-~Quoted  by  Reid.  I.  P. 
p.  423  a.   '  Common  Sense,  *  word  and  thing. 

53. — Serjeant,  Locke's  earliest  anta- 
gonist. —  Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  p. 
296. — '  These  ideas  of  Act  and  Power  are 
so  na.tural  that  common  tense  forces  us  to 
acknowledge  them.*  &c.     So  alibi. 

53.* — Abebcbombt.  —  Fur  Academi- 
CU3,  Sectt.  2,  30. — '  Communis  hominum 
Sensus,* — name  and  thing. 

54.  —  LnSMlfC.  —  This  great  philo- 
sopher held  a  doctrine,  on  the  point  in 
question,  substantially  corresponding  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  the  Schoolmen,  and  Des- 
cartes. It  is  most  fully  evolved  in  his 
posthumous  work  the  Nouveaux  Essais; 
which  I  refer  to  in  the  original  edi- 
tion by  Raspe — Leibnitz  admitted  innate 
truths,  which  he  explains  to  be  cognitions 
not  actually,  but  only  virtually,  existent 
in  the  mind,  anterior  to  experience ;  by 
which  they  are  occasioned,  excited,  re- 
gistered, exemplified,  and  manifested,  but 
not  properly  caused  or  contributed,  or  their 
infallibility  and  eternal  certainty  demon- 
strated, (pp.  5,  6, 37.)  For,  as  necessary  to 
be  thought,  and  therefore  absolutely  univer- 
sal, they  cannot  be  the  product  of  sense,  ex- 
perience, induction ;  these  at  best  being 
only  competent  to  establish  the  relatively 
general,  (pp.  5,  sq.  36,116.)  See  also  Opera 
by  Dutens,  t.  v.  p.  358  and  t.  vi.  p.  274. 
These  truths  are  consequently  given  *  as 
natural  habitudes,  that  is,  dispositions,  ap- 
titudes, preformations,  active  and  pas- 
sive, which  render  the  intellect  more  than 
a  mere  tabula  rasa,*  (p.  62.)  Truths  thus 
innate  are  manifested  in  two  forms;  either 
as  Instincts,  or  as  the  Liffht  of  Nature,  (p. 
48.)  But  both  become  known  to  us  as 
facts  of  consciousness,  that  is,  in  an  im- 
mediate, internal  experience ;  and  if  this 
experience  deceive  us,  we  can  have  no  as- 
surance of  any  truth,  be  it  one  o/factf  or 
be  it  one  of  reason,  (p.  197.) — Leibnitz's 
Natural  Light  and  Instinct  are,  together, 
equivalent  to  Common  Sense, 


65. — ToLARi>. — Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious, Sect.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  9.  '  Common 
Sense,  orReason  in  general'  See  Leibnitz 
(Opera,  t.  v.  p.  143.)  This  testimony  be- 
longs perhaps  rather  to  the  third  signi- 
fication of  the  term. 

56. —  Crbistian  TnoMAsiusgave  'Fun- 
damenta  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  ex  Scnsu 
Communi  deducta  ;*  and  in  his  introduc- 
tory chapter,  §  26,  he  says—'  Rogo  ut 
considerent,  quod  ubique  mihi  posuerim 
sequi  sensum  communem,  atque  non  stabi- 
Ure  intenderim  sententias,  quae  multis 
subtilibus  abstractionibus  opus  habent,  sed 
quarum  veritatem  quilibet,  si  mode  paulu- 
lum  attentior  esse  velit,  intra  se  sentit.* 
Compare  also  his  Philosophia  Aulica.  c. 
V.  §§  26,  35. 

57. — RiDioRB,  in  1709  published  his 
work  *  De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi.*  By  this 
he  does  not,  however,  designate  the  Com- 
mon Sense  of  mankind  as  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, but  the  dexterity,  'qua  quid  in  una- 
quaque  re  sit  verum,  falsumve,  sentire 
queamus.' 

58. — Fbueblin. — De  genuina  ratione 
proband!  a  consensu  gentium  existentiam 
Dei.  — '  Haec  est  praecipui  argument! 
facies : — Ad  cujuscunque  rei  existentiam 
agnoscendam  mentes  humanae,  [ab  tn- 
stinctu  naturali,  to  wit,  as  he  frequently 
states]  peculiarem  habent  inclinationem, 
ea  vere  existit,'  &c.  p.  28. 

69  — A.  TuBBETinus. — Cogitationes  et 
Disputationes  Theologicae,  Vol  i.  p.  43, 
sq. 

'  pB  Skuiu  Comutmh 

§  XV.  Religio  sensum  communem  sup- 
ponit;  nee  enim  truncos,  aut  bruta,  aut 
ebrios,  aut  mente  captos,  sed  homines  sui 
compotes,  alloquitur. 

§  xvi.  In  artibus  omnibus  atque  disci- 
plinis,  non  modo  licet,  sed  et  necesse  est 
adhibere  sensum  communenu  Quis  capiat 
earn  solam  artem,  eam  sohun  disciplinam, 
quae  omnium  praestantissima  est,  senstu 
communis  usum  adimere  ? 

§  xvii.  Nisi  supponatur  sensus  com- 
munis, nulla  fides,  nulla  religio,  consistere 
potest:  Etenim,  quo  organo  res  sacras 
percipimus,  verasque  a  falsis,  aequas  ab 
iniquis,  utiles  a  noxiis,  dignoscimus,  nisi 
ope  sensus  communis  ? 

§  xviii.  Qttomodo  gentes  notitiam  Dei 
habuerunt,  nisi  ope  sensus  communis  ? — 
Quid  est  '  Lex  in  cordibus  scripta,'  do 
qua  Paulus  (Rom.  ii.),  nisi  ipsemet  s  nsus 
communis,  quatenus  de  moribus  pronun- 
tiat? 

§  xix.  Divinitas  Scripturae,  quibus  ar- 
grmnentis  probari  potest,  nisi  argumentis 
e  sensu  communi  depromptis  ? 
3d 
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§  zx.  SeDsuB  Scripturae,  quibus  regulis 
erui  potest,  niii  regulis  a  sentu  communi 
subministratis  ? 

§  xxi.  Scriptura  perpetuo  provocat  ad 
tentum  communem ;  etenim  quotiescun- 
que  ratiocinatur,  toties  supponit  sensum 
communem  esse  in  nobis,  etsensu  communi 
utendum  esse. 

§  xxii.  In  syllogismis  theologicis  pene 
omnibusy  quisnescit  praemissarum  alteram, 
imo  saepissme  utramque,  a  aetuu  communi 
desnmptam  esse  ? 

§  xxiii.  Divinae  reracitati  non  minus 
repugnat,  sensum  communem  nos  fallere, 
qoam  Scripturam  Sacram  aliquid  falsum 
docere  ;  etenim  sensus  commtcnt*  non  minus 
opus  Dei  quam  Scriptura  Sacra. 

§  zxiv.  Pessimum  est  indicium,  cum  ali- 
quis  non  vult  de  suis  placitis  ex  scnsu 
communi  judicari. 

§  XXX,  Nullus  est  error  magis  noxius, 
magisque  Religioni  injurius,  quam  is  qui 
irtatuit,  Religioni  credi  non  posse,  quin 
sensui  communi  nuntius  mittatur. 

§  xxyi.  Nulla  datur  ms^or  absurditas, 
quam  ea  quae  nullis  non  absurditatibus 
portam  aperit,  quaeque  ad  eas  revincendas 
omnem  praeclu(Ut  viam:  atque  talis  est 
eorum  sententia,  qui  nolunt  sensum  com-- 
muncm  adhiberi  in  Religione. 

§  xxvii.  Quae  hactenusdiximusdeMtwu 
communi,  a  nomine,  ut  qnidem  putamus, 
improbabuntur :  at  si  loco  Sensus  Com- 
munis, Tocem  Rationis  subjiciamus,  multi 
illico  caperata  fronte  et  torvis  ocolis  nos 
adspicient.  Quidita?  cum  senstis  com- 
munis, lumen  naturale,  et  ratio,  unum 
idemque  sint.' 

60.  — Fbneloh.— De  Y  Existence  de 
Dieu.  Partie  ii.  ch.  2.—*  Mais  qu'  est-ce 
que  le  Sens  Commun  ?  N*  est-ce  pasf  les 
premieres  notions  que  tons  les  honmies 
ont  ^galement  des  memos  choses?  Ce 
Sens  Commun  qui  est  toujours  et  par-tout 
le  meme,  qui  prurient  f  tout  examen,  qui 
rend  1'  examen  meme  de  certaines  ques- 
tions ridicule,  qui  reduit  1'  homme  a  ne 
pouYoir  douterf  quelque  effort  qu*  il  fit 
pour  se  mettre  dans  un  vrai  doute;  ce 
Sens  Commun  qui  est  celui  de  tout 
homme  ;  ce  Sens,  qui  n'  attend  que  d'etre 
consults,  qui  se  montre  au  premier  coup- 
d'oeil,  et  qui  d^couvre  aussitot  Y  evidence 
ou  r  absurdity  de  la  question  ;  n*  est-ce 
pas  ce  que  j'  appelle  mes  iddes  ?  Les 
▼oila  done  ces  id^es  ou  notions  gen^rales 
que  je  ne  puis  ni  contredire  ni  examiner, 
suirant  lesquelles  au  contraire  j'  examine 
et  je  d^ide  tout  5  en  sort  que  je  ris  au 
lieu  de  r^pondre,  toutes  les  fois  qu*  on  me 
propose  ce  qui  est  clairement  oppose  4  ce 
que  ces  idees  immuables  me  representent. 


'  Ce  principe  est  constant,  et  il  n*y  au« 
roit  que  son  application  qui  pourroit  ctre 
fautive :  c*  est  lUdire  qu'  il  &iut  sans  hesi- 
ter  suivre  toutes  mes  id^s  claires ;  mais 
qu'  il  faut  bien  prendre  garde  de  ne 
prendre  jamais  pour  idee  clair  celle  qui 
renferme  quelque  chose  d'  obscur.  Aussi 
veux-je  sidvre  exactement  cette  regie  dana 
les  choses  que  je  vais  mediter.' 

Common  Sense  is  declared  by  Fenelon 
to  be  identical  with  the  Natur<d  Light  of 
Descartes.  See  No  37.  The  preceding 
passage  is  partly  quoted  by  Reid  from 
a  garbled  and  blundering  translation,  (p. 
424.)  The  obeli  mark  the  places  where 
the  principal  errors  have  been  committed. 
Like  Melanchthon,  Reid,  &c.  (Nos.  25, 
79,)  Fenelon  calls  what  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  the  absurd. 

61. — Shaftesbubt. — Quoted  by  Reid, 
I.  P.  p.  424  a.,  '  Common  sense,*  word 
and  thing. 

62. — D'Agubbsbau. — Meditations  Me- 
taphysiques,  Med.  It.  (Euyres,  4o  t.  xi.  p. 
127. — ^  Jem'  arrete  done  k  ces  deux  prin- 
cipes,  qui  sent  comme  la  conclusion  gen#- 
rale  de  tout  ce  que  je  viens  d*  etablir  sur 
r  assurance  ou  1'  homme  pent  6tre  d' 
avoir  decouvert  la  verite. 

'  L'  un,  que  cet  ^tat  de  certitude  n'  est  en 
lui-meme  qu'  un  senHment  ou  une  conscience 
interieure. 

'  L'  autre,  que  les  trois  causes  que  j'  en 
eu  distinguees  se  reduissent  encore  i  un 
autre  sentiment 

*  Sentiment  simple,  qui  se  prouve  lui- 
mfime  comme  dans  ces  Veritas,/  emiste,je 
pense,  je  veua,  je  suis  libre,  et  que  je  puis 
appeUer  un  sentiment  de  pure  conscience, 

'  Sentiment  justifife,  ou  sentiment  de 
r  evidence  qui  est  dans  le  chose  m^me,  ou 
de  cette  proposition,  que  tout  ce  qui  est 
evident  est  vrai,  et  je  1'  appellerai  un 
sentiment  d*  evidence, 

*  Eniin,  sentiment  que  peut  aussi  etre 
appelle,  un  sentiment  justifie  par  le  poids 
du  t^moignage  qui  1'  excite,  et  qui  a  pour 
fondement  une  evidence  d'  autorite.  Je 
r  appellerai  done  par  cette  raison,  le  senti- 
ment d*  une  autoriU  6vidente,* 

62.*— Bebkblet.— Quoted  by  Reid,  I, 
P.  pp.  283,  284 ;  compare  p.  423  a. 
'  Common  Sense,*  name  and  reality. 

63. — Bdffleb's  '  Traits  des  I'remieres 
Veritez '  was  first  published  in  1717,  his 
•  Elemens  de  Metaphysique'  in  1724.  If 
we  except  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  *De 
Veritate,'  these  works  exhibit  the  first  re- 
gular and  comprehensive  attempt  to  found 
philosophy  on  certain  primary  truths,  given 
in  certain  primary  sentiments  or  feelings. 
These  feelings,  and  the  truths  of  which 
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they  are  the  Bovrces,  he  distinguishes  into 
two  kinds.  One  is  Internal  Feeling  (sen- 
timent intime)y  the  self-consciousness  of 
our  existence,  and  of  what  passes  in  our 
^  minds.  By  this  he  designates  our  conWc- 
tion  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  in  them- 
selTesy  as  merely  present  and  ideal  phseno- 
mena.  But  these  phenomena,  as  we  have 
seen,  (p.  743  sq.)  testify  also  to  the  reality 
of  what  lies  beyond  themselyes ;  and  to  our 
instinctive  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  testi- 
mony, he  gives,  by  perhaps  an  arbitrary 
limitation  of  words,  the  name  of  common 
natural  feeling  (sentiment  commun  de  la 
nature),  or,  employing  a  more  familiar 
expression.  Common  Sense  (sens  commun.) 
— Buffier  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  Mr 
Stewart  and  others,  in  holding  that  we 
have  the  same  evidence  for  the  objective 
reality  of  the  external  world,  as  we  have 
for  the  subjective  reality  of  the  internal. 
*  If,'  he  says,  *  a  man  deny  the  truths  of 
internal  feeling,  he  is  self-contradictory ; 
if  he  deny  the  truths  of  common  tense,  he 
is  not  selT-contradictory — he  is  only  naad.' 
Common  Sense  he  thus  defines : — '  J'en- 
tens  done  id  par  le  Sens  Commun  la  dis- 
position que  la  nature  a  mise  dans  tons  les 
hommes  ou  manifestment  dans  la  plupart 
d*  eutre  eux ;  pour  leur  faire  porter,  quand 
ilfl  ont  ateint  1*  usage  de  la  raison ;  un 
jugement  commun  et  uni forme,  sur  des  ob- 
jets  dif^rens  du  sentiment  intime  de  leur 
propre  perception;  jugement  qui  n*  est 
point  la  consequence  d*aucun  principe  in- 
terieur.'— Prem.  Y^r.  §  33.  And  in  his 
'  Metaphysique,' — '  Le  sentiment  qui  est  ma* 
nifestement  le  plus  commun  aux  hommes 
de  tons  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays, 

rid  ik  ont  ateint  I'usage  de  la  raison,  et 
choses  sur  quoi  ils  portent  leur  juge- 
ment.* §  67. 

He  then  gives  in  both  works  not  a  full 
enumeration,  but  examples,  of  First  Truths 
or  sentiments  common  to  all  men.  These 
are  more  fully  expressed  in  the  *Metaphy. 
aique,'  from  which  as  the  later  work,  and 
not  noticed  by  Reid  (p.  467-  b),  I  quote, 
leaving  always  the  author's  orthography 
Intact. 

'1.  n  est  quelque  chose  qui  existe  hors 
de  moi ;  et  ce  qui  existe  hors  de  moi^  est 
autre  que  moi. 

2.  II  est  quelque  chose  que  j*apelle  Sme, 
esprit,  pensie,  dans  les  autres  hommes  et 
dans  moi,  et  la  pens^  n*est  point  ce  qui 
s'apelle  corps  ou  mati^re. 

B.  Ce  qui  est  connu  par  le  sentiment  ou 
par  I'experience  de  tons  les  hommes,  doit 
^tre  re9u  pour  vrai ;  et  on  n'en  pent  dis- 
convenir  sans  se  brouiller  avec  le  sens  com- 
mun.'—§  78. 


[These  three  he  calls  *  veritez  externes, 
qui  soient  des  sentiments  communs  d  tons 
les  hommes.'  The  third  is  not  given  in 
the  *  Traits  des  Premieres  V6rite».'J 

4.  II  est  dans  les  hommes  quelque  chose 
qui  s'apelle  raison  et  qui  est  opos4  &  Vea^ 
travagance ;  quelque  chose  qui  s'apelle 
prudence,  qui  est  opose  a  Vimprudenee; 
quelque  chose  qui  s'apelle  liberty,  opos6  h 
la  necessity  d^  agir. 

6.  Ce  qui  r^unit  un  grand  uombre  de 
parties  dif§rentes  pour  un  effet  qui  revient 
reg^li^rement,  ne  sauroit  etre  le  pur  effet 
du  hazard ;  mais  c'est  I'eftet  de  ce  que  nous 
apellons  une  intelligence. 

6.  Un  fait  atest^  par  un  tr^s  grand  nom« 
bre  de  gens  senses,  qui  assurent  en  avoir 
et6  les  temoins,  ne  pent  sensement  6tro 
revoqu^  en  doute.'  §  82. 

These  examples  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism. 

In  the  Treatise  on  First  Truths  he  gives 
a  statement  and  exposition  of  their  three 
essential  characters.  The  statement  is  as 
follows : — 

'1.  Le  premier  de  ces  caract^res  est^ 
qu'elles  soient  si  daires,  que  quand  on  cn- 
treprend  de  les  prouver,  ou  de  les  ataquer» 
on  ne  le  puisse  faire  que  par  des  proposi** 
tions,  qui,  manifestement,  ne  sent  ni  plua 
clairs  ni  plus  certaines. 

2.  D'etre  si  universellement  re9ues  par- 
mi  les  hommes  en  tons  tems,  en  tous  lieux^ 
et  par  toutes  sortes  d'esprits;  que  ceux 
qui  les  ataquent  se  trouveut  dans  le  genre 
humain,  Sire  manifestement  moins  d*un 
centre  cent,  ou  mSme  centre  mille. 

3.  D'etre  si  fortement  imprim^es  dans 
nous,  que  nous  y  conformions  notre  con- 
duite,  malgr^  les  rafinemens  de  ceux  qui 
imaginent  des  opinions  contraires ;  et  qui 
eux-memes  agissent  conform^ent,  non  d 
leurs  opinions  imagfindes,  mais  aux  pre- 
mieres v6ritez  universellement  revues.' — 
§  51>^2.     Compare  Alexander,  n.  10  a.* 


•  We  are  now  only  considering  the  natural 
data  of  conscioosneM  in  tbcir  most  catholic  re- 
lations,— and  it  would  be  ont  of  place  to  do- 
Bcend  to  any  discussion  of  them  in  a  subordinate 
point  of  view.  But,  though  alluding  to  matters 
beyond  our  present  purpose,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  doing,  by  the  way,  an  act  of  Jastico  to  this 
acute  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  to  Gassendi, 
his  countrymen  have  never,  I  thinK,  accorded 
the  attention  ho  deserves. 

Ko  subject,  perhaps,  in  modem  speculation, 
has  excited  an  intenser  interest  or  more  vehe* 
mont  controversy,  than  Rant's  famoos  distlnc 
tion  of  Analytic  and  Synthetic  judgments  a  priori, 
or,  as  I  think  they  might  with  far  less  of  ambi. 
guity  be  denominated,  Ejeplieative  and  Amplia. 
tive  Judgments.    The  interest  in  the  distinction 
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I  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  make  any  comment  on  BufRer*s  doc- 
trine of  Common  Sense,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  proper  to  warn  my  readers  against  the 


itself  was  naturally  extended  to  its  history. 
The  records  of  past  philosophy  were  a^ain  ran. 
sackod;  and,  for  a  moment,  it  was  thought,  that 
the  Prussian  sage  had  heen  forstallcd,  in  the 
Tcry  groundwork  of  his  system,  by  the  Megaric 
Btllpo.  But  the  originality  (I  say  nothing  of 
the  truth)  of  Kant's  distinction  still  stands  un. 
touched;  the  originality  of  its  author,  a  very 
different  question,  was  always  above  any  rea. 
Bonable  doubt.  Kant  himself  is  disposed,  in- 
deed,  to  allow,  that  Locko  (B.  It.  ch.  3.  §  9,  sq.) 
had,  perhaps,  a  glimpse  of  the  discrimination 3 
but  looking  to  the  place  referred  to,  this  seems, 
on  the  part  of  Kant,  an  almost  gratuitous  con- 
cession. Locke,  in  fact,  came  far  nearer  to  it  in 
another  passage  (B.  i.  ch.  2,  §§  19, 20) ;  but  there 
although  the  examples  on  which  the  distinction 
could  haTe  been  established  are  stated,  and 
eyen  stated  in  contraist,  the  principle  was  not 
apprehended,  and  the  distinction,  consequently, 
permitted  to  escape. 

But  this  passage  and  its  instances  seem  to 
have  snggestcd,  what  was  overlooked  by  Locke 
himself,  to  Baffler;  who  although  his  name  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  yet  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  this  subject,  may 
claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  re- 
cognize, to  evolve,  and  even  to  designate,  this 
celebrated  distinction,  almost  as  precisely  as 
the  philosopher  who  erected  on  it  so  splendid 
an  edifice  of  speculation.  I  cannot  now  do 
more  than  merely  in<licate  the  fact  of  the  anti- 
eipation;  mentioning  only  that,  leaving  to  Kaut*s 
analytic  Judgment  its  proyious  title  of  identical, 
Bafller  preoccupies  Kant's  designation  of  syn- 
thetic in  that  of  cotkjunctiv*  (or  logical)  Judgment, 
which  he  himself  proposes.  Those  interested 
in  the  question  will  find  the  exposition  in  the 
*y^>rites  de  Consequence,'  Log.  U.  Art.  xxi. 

I  may  farther,  however,  when  on  this  mat- 
tor,  notice,  that  before  Kamt,  another  philoso. 
pher  had  also  signalised  the  same  distinction. 
1  refer  to  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  chapter  on  intuitive  evidence,  of  his  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric  (B.  i.  c.  6  8.  1.  P.  1.) — first 
published  in  1776,  and  therefore  four  years 
prior  to  the  Critique  on  Pure  Reason;  for  the 
distinction  in  question  is  to  be  found,  at  least 
explicitly,  neither  in  the  treatise  <Ueber  die 
Evidenz/  nor  in  the  Dissertation  'De  Mundi 
Bensibilis  atqne  Intelligibilis  forma  et  prinei- 
piis,*  which  appeared  in  1763  and  1770.  But 
Campbell  manifestly  only  repeats  Buffier,  (with 
whose  works  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
f^om  which  he  frequently  borrows,)  and  with 
inferior  precision;  so  that,  if  we  may  respect 
the  shrewdness,  which  took  note,  and  appre- 
ciated the  valae,  of  the  observation,  we  must 
eondemn  the  disingenuity  which  palmed  it  on 
the  world  as  his  own.  CampbelFs  doctrine,  I 
may  finally  observe,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr  Stewart  (El.  ii.  p.  32  sq.);  but  he  was  not 
aware  either  of  its  relation  to  Buffier  or  of  its 
bearing  upon  Kant. 


misrepresentations  of  the  anonymous  Eng*  '. 
lish  translator  of  his  Treatise  on  Primary 
Truths;  for  not  only  have  these  noTer 
been  exposed,  but  Mr  Stewart  has  be- 
stowed on  that  individual  an  adventitious 
importance,  by  lauding  his  'acuteness  and 
intelligence,'  while  acquiescing  in  his  'se- 
vere but  just  animadversions*  on  Dr  Beat- 
tie.  (Elements  vol.  ii.  c.  1,  sect.  3,  p.  87, 
89,  2  ed.) 

Buffier  does  not  reduce  Reason  (which 
he  employs  for  the  complement  of  our 
higher  faculties  in  general)  to  Reasoning ; 
he  does  not  contra-disting^sh  Common 
Sense  from  Reason,  of  which  it  is  con- 
stituent ;  but  while  he  views  the  former 
as  a  natural  sentiment,  he  views  it  as  a 
sentiment  of  our  rational  nature ;  and  he 
only  requires,  as  the  condition  of  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense  in  particular,  the 
actual  possession  of  Reason  or  under-  \ 
standing  in  general,  and  of  the  object  re*  { 
quisite  to  call  that  Reason  into  use.  Com-  I 
mon  Sense,  on  Buffier's  doctrine,  is  thus 
the  primary,  spontaneous,  unreasoning, 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctive,  energy  of  our 
rational  constitution.  Compare  Pr.  Ver. 
§§  41,  66—72,  93.  Met.  §§  65,  72,  73. 

The  translator  to  his  version,  which  ap- 
peared in  1780,  has  annexed  an  elaborate 
Preface,  the  sole  purport  of  which  is  to 
inveigh  against  Reid,  Seattle,  and  Oswald 
— more  especially  the  two  last — for  at 
once  ttcaling  and  spoiling  the  doctrine  of 
the  learned  Jesuit. 

In  regard  to  the  spoiHng,  the  translator 
is  the  only  culprit.  According  to  him, 
Buffier's  '  Common  Sense  is  a  disposition 
of  mind  not  natural  but  acquired  by  age 
aud  time,'  (pp.  iv.  xzxiv.)  '  Those  first 
truths  which  are  its  object  require  expe- 
rience and  meditation  to  be  conceived,  and 
the  judgments  thence  derived  are  the  re- 
sult of  exercising  reason,*  (p.  v.)  '  The 
use  of  Reason  is  Reasoning  ;*  and  '  Com- 
mon Sense  is  that  degree  of  understand- 
ing in  all  things  to  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  attaining  by 
the  exertion  of  their  rational  faculty.* 
(p.  xvii.)  In  fact  Buffer's /r«f  truths,  on 
his  translator's  showing,  are  last  truths ; 
for  when  *  by  time  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  an  infinitude  of  things,  and  by 
the  use  of  reason  (i.  e.  by  reasoning) 
form  our  judgment  on  them,  those  judg^ 
ments  are  then  justly  to  be  considered  as 
first  truths ' .'  /  /  (p.  xviii.) 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  does  he  g^ve 
any  colour  to  so  unparalleled  a  perver- 
sion?  By  the  very  easy  process  of-— 1* 
throwing  out  of  account,  or  perverting, 
what  his  author  does  say  ; — 2^  of  interpo- 
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,  Uting  what  hb  author  not  only  does  not 
say,  bat  what  is  in  the  rery  teeth  of  his  as- 
sertions ;  and  3^  by  founding  on  these  per- 
yersions  and  interpolations  as  on  the  au- 
thentic words  of  his  autiior. 

As  to  the  plagiarism,  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  putting  down,  once  and 
for  ever,  this  imputation,  although  the 
character  of  the  man  might  hare  well 
exempted  Reid  from  all  suspicion  of  so 
unworthy  an  act.  It  applies  only  to  the 
'Inquiry;*  and  there  the  internal  eyi- 
dence  is  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Reid  could  not,  prior  to  that  publi- 
cation, have  been  acquainted  with  Buf- 
fier's  Treatise.  The  strongest,  indeed 
the  sole,  presumption  arises  from  the  em- 
ployment, by  both  philosophers,  of  the 
term  Common  Sense,  which,  strange  to 
say,  sounded  to  many  in  this  country  as 
singular  and  new;  whilst  it  was  even 
commonly  believed,  that  before  Reid  Buf- 
fier  was  the  first,  indeed  the  only  philo- 
sopher, who  had  taken  notice  of  this  prin- 
ciple, as  one  of  the  genuine  sources  of  our 
knowledge.  See  Beattie,  n.  82  ;  Camp- 
beirs  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  i.  c.  5, 
part  3;  and  Stewart's  Account  of  Reid, 
supra,  p.  27  b. 

After  the  testimonies  now  adduced,  and 
to  be  adduced,  it  would  be  the  apex  of 
absurdity  to  presume  that  none  but  Buf- 
fier  could  have  suggested  to  Reid  either 
the  principle  or  its  designation.  Here  are 
^reuforty-fiffht  authorities,  ancient  and 
modem,  for  the  philosophical  employment 
of  the  term  Common  Sense,  previous  to 
Seid,  and  from  any  of  these  Reid  may  be 
■aid  to  have  borrowed  it  with  equal  jus- 
tice as  from  Buffier ;  but,  taken  together, 
they  concur  in  proving  that  the  expres- 
sion, in  the  application  in  question,  was 
one  in  general  use,  and  free  as  the  air  to 
all  and  each  who  chose  thus  to  employ 
it. — But,  in  fact,  what  has  not  been  no- 
ticed, we  know,  from  an  incidental  state- 
ment of  Reid  himself — and  this,  be  it 
noticed,  prior  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
— that  he  only  became  acquainted  with  the 
treatise  of  Buffier,  after  the  publication  of 
his  own  Inquiry.  For  in  his  Account  of 
Aristotle's  Logic,  written  and  published 
some  ten  years  subsequently  to  that  work, 
he  says — *  I  have  latdy  met  with  a  very 
judicious  treatise  written  by  Father  Buf- 
fier,' &c.,  p.  713,  b.  Compare  also  Intel- 
lectual Powers,  p.  468,  b.  In  this  last 
work,  however,  published  after  the  trans- 
lation of  Buffier,  though  indirectly  de- 
fending the  less  manifestly  innocent  part- 
ners iu  the  accusation,  from  the  chai'ge 
advaucedi    his  self-respect  prevents  him 


from  saying  a  single  word  in  his  own  vin- 
dication. 

64. — Lroirs About  the    year    1720 

was  published  the  first  edition  of  the  fol- 
lowing curious,  and  now  rare,  work : — 

*  The  Infallibility  of  Human  Judgment, 
its  Dignity  and  Excellence.  Being  a  New 
Art  of  Reasoning,  and  discovering  Truth, 
by  reducing  all  disputable  cases  to  general 
and  self-evident  propositions.  Illustrated 
by  bringing  several  well  known  disputes 
to  such  self> evident  and  universal  conclu- 
sions. With  the  Supplement  answering 
all  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it 
and  the  design  thereby  perfected,  in  prov- 
ing this  method  of  Reasoning  to  be  aa 
forcibly  conclusive  and  universal  as  Arith- 
metick  and  as  easie.  Also  a  Dissertation 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  The  fourth 
edition.  To  which  is  now  added  a  Post- 
script obviating  the  compkints  made  to  it, 
and  to  account  for  some  things  which  oc- 
curred to  it  and  the  author.  By  Mr 
Lyons.   London.    1724.' 

He  gives  (p.  83-94)  <  A  Recapitula- 
tion  of  the  whole  work,  being  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Rationalist  reduced  to  certain 
stated  articles  containing  the  Laws  of 
Reason,  the  Elements  of  Religion,  of 
Morals,  and  of  Politicks ;  with  the  Art  of 
reducing  all  disputes  to  universal  deter- 
minations.' From  these  articles  (twenty- 
three  in  number)  I  extract  the  first  three. 

1.  'Season  is  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellency, dignity,  and  beauty  of  man- 
kind. 

2.  '  There  is  no  other  use  of  Reason — 
than  to  judge  of  Good  and  Bad,  Justice 
and  Injustice,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  and  the 
like ;  that  a  man  may  thereby  attain 
Knowledge  to  distinguish  Truth  from 
Error,  and  to  determine  his  Actions  ac- 
cordingly. 

3.  '  This  Reason  is  known  to  us  also  by 
the  names  of  Judgment,  Light  of  Nature, 
Conscience,  and  Common  Sense ;  only 
varying  its  name  according  to  its  different 
uses  and  appearances,  but  is  one  and  the 
same  thing.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  given  in 
the  maxim — *  Exert  with  Diligence  and 
Fortitude  the  Common  Use  of  Common 
Sense,* 

It  is  probable  that  Lyons  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  treatise  of  Turretini. 

65.  —  Amhrrst. —  Terras  Filius,  No. 
21. — *  Natural  reason  t^nd  common  sense,' 
used  as  convertible  terms. 

66.— WotLASTON. — Religion  of  Nature 

Delineated,  (ed.  1721,  p.  23.)    '  They  who 

deduce  the  difference  between  good  and 

I  enl  from  the  Common  Sense  of  mankirdf 
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and  certain  principlet  that  are  bom  with 
us,  put/  &c. 

67. — VuLPiDs  (Volpi). — ScholaeDoae, 
p.  46.  '  Non  certe  quod  putaret  Aristo- 
teles,  summos  illos  viros  (Parmenidem  et 
Mclissum)  tarn  longe  a  communisensu  ab- 
horruisse,  ut  opinarcntur  nullam  esse  om- 
nino  rerum  dissimilitudinem,*  &c. 

68. — Vioo  frequently  employs  the  terms 
'communis  sensus*  and  'senso  comune*  for 
our  primary  beliefs.  See  his  Latin  and 
Italian  works,  passim. 

69.  — WoLFius.— Ontologia,  §  126.— 
'Veritates  ad  sensum  communem  reduci- 
musy  dum  in  notiones  resolruntur,  quas 
ad  judicandum  utitur  ipsum  vulgus  imperi- 
tum  naturali  quodam  acumine,  quae  dis- 
tincte  enunciata  maxime  abstracta  sunt,  in 
rebus  obviis  confuse  percipiens.  .  .  , 
Id  ig^tur  in  Philosophia  prima  agimus, 
ut  notiones  quae  confusae  Tulgo  sunt,  dis- 
tinctas  reddunus,  et  tcrminis  generalibus 
enunciemus :  ita  enim  demum  in  disci- 
plinis  caeteris,  quae  sublimia  sunt,  et  a 
cognitione  vulgi  remota,  ad  notiones 
eidem  familiares  revocare,  sicque  ad  Sen^ 
sum  Communem  reducere  licebit.'  .    .    . 

§  246.  ...  *  Nemo  miretur,  quod 
notiones  primas,  quas  fundamentales  me- 
rito  dixeris,  cum  omnis  tandem  nostra 
cognitio  iisdem  innitatur,  notionibus  vulgi 
conformes  probemus.  Mirandum  potius 
esset,  quod  non  dudum  de  reductione  phi- 
losophiae  ad  notiones  communes  cogitave- 
rint  philosophi,  nisi  constaret  singulare 
requiri  acumen,  ut,  quid  notionibus  com- 
munibus  insit,  distincte  et  pervidere,  et 
verbis  minime  ambiguis  enunciare  vale- 
amus,  quod  nonnisi  peculiari  et  continue 
quodam  exercitio  obtinetur  in  Psycholo- 
gia  exponendo.' — See  also  a  curious  letter 
of  Wolf  among  the  *  Epistolae  Fhysicae ' 
of  Krazenstein,  regarding  Common  Sense. 

70.— Hdbeb.— In  1732  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  Le  Monde  Fou  pref6r6  au 
Monde  Sage.  This  treatise  is  anonymous, 
but  known  to  be  the  work  of  Mademoiselle 
Huber.  Its  intrinsic  merit,  independently 
of  its  interest  as  the  production  of  a  Lady, 
might  have  saved  it  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen. — Con- 
sciousness (conscience)  is  considered  as 
the  faculty  of '  uncreated,  primary,  simple, 
and  universal  truths,' in  contrast  to  'truths 
created,  particular,  distinct,  limited,'  (i. 
pp.  180,  220.)  Consciousness  is  superior 
to  Reasoning;  and  as  primitive  is  above 
all  definition,  (i.  pp.  103,  130,  140).  '  Les 
v^ritez  les  plus  simples  sont,  par  Icur  re- 
lation avec  la  verite  primitive  si  fort  au- 
dessus  des  prcaves,  qu'  elles  ne  paroissent 
douteuses  que  parcc  qu'  on  entrcpend  de 


les  prouver;  leur  id6e  seule,  ou  !e  send- 
ment  que  1'  on  en  a,  prouve  qu'  elles  exis* 
tent;  1'  existence  de  la  Conscience,  par 
example,  est  prouv6  par  son  langage 
m6me;  elle  se  fait  entendre,  done  elle 
est;  son  t^moignage  est  invariablement 
droit,  done  il  est  infaillible,  done  les  v^ri- 
tez  particuli^res  qu'  il  adopte  sont  indu- 
bitables,  par  cela  seul  qu'  elles  n'  ont  pas 
besoin  d*  autres  preuves,    (i.  p.  189.) 

71 — Gbnovesi — .  Elementorum  Meta- 
physicae.  Pars  Prior,  p.  94.  In  reference 
to  our  moral  liberty,  he  says — '  Appello  ad 
sensum,  non  plebciorum  modo,  ne  tantas 
res  judicio  imperitorum  judicari  quis  oppo- 
nat,  sed  philosophorum  maxime,  commu» 
nem,  quern  qui  erroris  reprehendere  non 
veretur,  is  vecors  sit  oportet.'  See  also 
Pars  Altera,  p.  160,  et  alibi. 

72.— Hume.— Quoted  by  Rdd,  p.  424 
b,    '  Common  Sense,*  word  and  thing. 

73. — Cbusius. — a — Weg  jbut  Gewiss- 
heit,  §  266,  et  alibi.  <  The  highest  prin- 
ciple  of  all  knowledge  and  reasoning  is — 
That  which  we  cannot  but  think  to  be  true, 
is  true  ;  and  that  which  we  absolutely  can- 
not  think  at  all,  [?]  or  cannot  but  think  to 
be  false,  is  false.* 

b. — Entwurf  nothwendigen  Vemunft- 
wahrheiten,  Pref.  2  ed.  *  The  Leibnitio- 
Wolfian  system  does  not  quadrate  with 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  (sensuscom. 
munis.)'  His  German  expression  is  '  ge- 
meiner  Menschensinn.' 

74. — D'Aleubebt  holds  that  philoso- 
phy  is  an  evolution  from,  and  must,  if  le- 
gitimate, be  conformed  to,  the  primary 
truths  of  which  all  men  are  naturally  in 
possession.  The  complement  of  these 
truths  is  '  sens  commun,*  Compare  Me- 
hinges,  t.  iv.  §§  4,  6,  pp.  28,  46  t.  v.  §  76, 
p.  269,  ed.  Amst.  1763. 

76. — Oetingbb Inquisitio  in  Sensum 

Communem  et  Rationem,  necnon  utriusque 
regulas,  pro  dijudicandis  philosophorum 
theoriis,  &c.  Tubingae,  1763. — *  Sensus 
Communis  *\b  defined  (§  11), '  Viva  et  pe- 
netrans perceptio  objectorum,  toti  huma- 
nitati  obviorum,  ex  immediato  tactu  et  in- 
tuitu  eorum,  quae  sunt  simpiicissima,  uti- 
lissima  et  maxime  necessaria,'  &c. — §  18. 
.  .  '  Objecta  Sensus  Communis  sunt  veri- 
tates omni  tempore  et  loco  omnibus  utiles, 
apprehensu  faciles,  ad  quas  conservandas 
Deus  illos  secrete  impulsu  inde^ncnter 
urgct,  ut  sunt  moralia,'  &c.  &c. — So  far, 
so  well.  The  book  however  turns  out  but 
a  vague  and  mystical  farrago.  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
Buffier's  treatise  on  First  Truths.  Solo- 
men  and  Confucius  are  his  staple  autho- 
rities.     The  former  affords  him  all  his 
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mles;  and  even  materials  for  a  separate 
publication  on  the  same  subject,  in  the 
same  year — '  Die  Wahrheit  des  Senstig 
Commttnis  in  den  erklaerten  Spruechen 
Salomonis.*     This  I  have  not  seen. 

76.  — Ebchbnbach.  —  Sammlung,  &c. 
1756.  In  the  appendix  to  his  translation 
of  the  Englbh  Idealists  Berkeley  and 
Collier,  after  showing  that  the  previous 
attempts  of  philosophers  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  were 
inconclusiye,  the  learned  Professor  gives 
us  his  own,  which  is  one  of  common  sense. 
— '  How  is  the  ideaHst  to  prove  hb  exis- 
tence  as  a  thinking  reality  ?  He  can  only 
say — I  know  that  I  to  exist,  because  I  fel 
that  I  to  exist'  This  feeling  being  thus 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  Idealist  can 
justify  the  conviction  he  has  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  a  mind,  our  author  goes  on  to 
show,  that  the  same  feeling,  if  allowed  to 
be  veracious,  will  likewise  prove  the  ex- 
istence, immediately,  of  our  bodily  organ- 
ism, and,  through  that,  of  a  material 
world,    p.  549-552. 

77. — Gesner,  prelecting  on  his  'Isa- 
goge  in  Eruditionem  Universalem,*  §  808, 
speaking  of  Grotius,  says : — '  De  jure  gen- 
tium eleganter  scripsit,  et  auctor  classicus 
est.  Imprimis,  quod  reprehendunt  impe- 
riti,  laudandum  in  eo  libro  est  hoc,  quod 
omnia  veterum  auctorum  locis  ao  testimo- 
nils  probat.  Nam  ita  provocatur  quasi  ad 
totum  genus  humanum.  Nam  si  videmus, 
illos  viros  laudari,  et  afferri  eorum  testi- 
monia,  qui  dicuntur  sensum  eommunem 
omnium  hominum  habuisse;  si  posteri  di- 
cant,  se  ita  sentire,  ut  illi  olim  scripserint: 
est  boo  dtare  genus  humanum.  Prefer- 
untur  enim  illi  in  medium,  quos  omnes 
pro  sapientibus  habuerunt.  Verum  est, 
potest  unusquisque  stultus  dicere:  'Ego 
habeo  sensum  eommunem  i*  sed  sensus 
communis  est,  quod  consensu  humane  dic- 
tum sit  per  ommia  saecula.  Ita  etiam  in 
religione  natural!  videndum  est,  quid 
oUm  homines  communi  consensu  dixerint : 
nee  ea  ad  religionem  et  theologiam  na- 
turalem  referenda  sunt,  quae  aliunde  ac- 
cepimus.  Sic  egit  Grotius  in  opere 
praestantissimo.  Ostendit,  hoc  Romano- 
rum,  hoc  Gallorum,  legates  dixisse ;  hoc 
ab  omni  tempore  fuisse  jus  gentium,  hoc 
est,  illud  jus,  ex  quo  totae  gentes  jud^cari, 
et  agi  secum,  voluerint.  Sermo  est  de  eo 
jure  quod  toti  populi  et  illi  sapientissimi 
Bcriptores  nomine  et  consensu  populorum 
totorum,  pro  jure  gentium  habuere ;  de 
eo,  quo  gentes  inter  se  teneantur;  non 
de  jure  putative,  quod  unusquisque  stbi 
excogitavit.  Haec  enim  est  labes,  hoc  est 
vitium   saeculi  nostri,  quod  unusquisque 


pontt  principium,  ex  quo  deducit  deinde 
conclusiones.  Bene  est,  et  laudandi  sunt, 
quod  in  hoc  cavent  sibi,  ut  in  fine  con- 
veniant  in  conclusionibus;  quod  ex  diversis 
principiis  efficiunt  easdem  conclusiones: 
Sed  Grotius  provocat  simpliciter  ad  con- 
sensum  generis  humani  et  sensum  comunem.* 

78. — Price,  in  his  Review  of  the  prin- 
cipal Questions  on  Morals,  1  ed.  1758, 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  supposing  a 
cause  for  every  event,  and  having  stated 
examples,  says — '  I  know  nothing  that  can 
be  said  or  done  to  a  person  who  professes 
to  deny  these  things,  besides  referring 
him  to  common  sense  and  reason,*  p.  35. 
And  again ; '  Were  the  question — whether 
our  ideas  of  number,  diversity,  causation, 
proportion,  &c.,  represent  truth  and 
reality  perceived  by  the  understanding,  or 
particular  impressions  made  by  the  object 
to  which  we  ascribe  them  on  our  minds ; 
— were  this,  I  say,  the  question;  would 
it  not  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  common 
sense,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  determined  by 
every  person's  private  consciousness  ?*  p. 
65.  See  also  2  ed.  p.  81  note ;  '  Common 
sense,  the  faculty  of  self-evident  truths.' 

79. — Reid. — a. — Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  108  b. 
— '  If  there  be  certain  principles,  as  I 
think  there  are,  which  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  leads  us  to  believe,  and  which 
we  are  under  a  necessity  to  take  for 
granted  in  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
them ;  these  are  what  we  call  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  ;  and  what  is  mani- 
festly contrary  tp  them  is  what  we  call 
absurd.' — See  aUo  p.  209,  b.  Compare 
MeUnchthon  n.  25,  c,  Fenelon,  n.  60, 
Buffier  n.  63. 

b — Intellectual  Powers,  p.  425,  a.  b. — 
'  It  is  absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be 
any  opposition  between  Reason  and  Com- 
mon Sense.  Common  Sense  is  indeed 
the  first-bom  of  Reason;  and  they  are 
inseparable  in  their  nature. — We  ascribe 
to  Reason  two  offices  or  two  degrees. 
The  first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evident ; 
[this  is  Intellect,  Mt/f.]  The  second  is  to 
draw  conclusions  that  are  not  self-evident 
from  those  that  are ;  [this  is  Reasoning, 
or  B/«jro/ a]  The  first  of  these  is  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  sole  province  of  Common 
Sense;  and  therefore  it  coinciiles  with 
Reason  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  only 
another  name  for  one  branch  or  one  de- 
gree of  Reason.' — I  have  already  observed 
that  of  these  offices,  the  former  (Common 
Sense)  might  be  well  denominated  the 
noetic  function  of  Reason,  or  rather  In- 
tellect, and  the  latter  (Reasoning)  itj 
dianoetic  or  discursive.     See  p.  769  b. 
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'  80. —  HiLLBB. — Curriculum  Pbiloso- 
phiae,  1766.  Pars  iii.  §  34.— <  Sensut  Com- 
mvnis  *  used  in  its  philosophical  meaning. 

81. — Heicstbshuib^  '  the  Batavian  Pla- 
tOy'  founds  his  philosophy  on  the  origi- 
ginal  feelings  or  beliefs  of  our  intelligent 
nature,  as  on  ultimate  facts.  Feeling,  or 
the  faculty  of  primitive  intuition  (senti- 
ment, sensation,  faculty  intuitive)  is  prior 
to  reasoning ;  on  which  it  confers  all  its 
validity,  and  which  it  supplies  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  its  activity.  It  is 
not  logical  inference  which  affords  us  the 
assurance  of  any  real  existence ;  it  is  60* 
lief— feeling — the  imtinctive  judgment  of 
iha  intuitive  faculty.  (This  he  sometimes 
calls  common  sense — tent  commun).  De- 
monstration is  the  ladder  to  remoter 
truths.  But  demonstrations  can  yield  us 
information,  neither  as  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  ladder  rests,  nor  as  to  the  points 
on  which  it  is  supported. — Of  his  works, 
see  in  particukr,  *  Sophyle'  and  '  Lettre 
Bur  r  Homme  et  ses  Rapports,'  passim. 

82.— Bbattib.— Essay  on  Truth,  1773, 
p.  40.  '  The  term  Common  Sense  hath, 
in  modern  times^  been  used  by  philo- 
sophers, both  French  and  British,  to  sig- 
nify that  power  of  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by 
progpressive  argumentation,  but  by  an  in- 
stantaneous, instinctive,  and  irresistible 
impulse;  derived  neither  from  education 
nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature ;  acting 
independently  of  our  will,  whenever  its 
object  is  presented,  according  to  an  esta- 
blished law,  and  therefore  properly  called 
Sense;  and  acting  in  a  similar  manner 
upon  all,  or  at  least  upon  a  great  majority 
of  mankind,  and  therefore  properly  called 
Common  Sense.' 

I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  BeAttle*8  definition  of 
common  sense  any  more  than  those  of 
Campbell,  Oswald,  Fergusson,  and  other 
Scottish  philosophers  in  the  train  of 
Reid,  were  it  not  to  remark  that  Mr 
Stewart,  (Elements,  vol.  ii.  c.  1,  sect. 
3),  contrary  to  his  usual  tone  of  cri- 
ticism, is  greatly  too  unmeasured  in  his 
rieprehension  of  this  and  another  passage 
of  the  same  Essay.  In  fact  if  we  dis- 
count the  identification  of  Reason  with 
Reasoning — in  which  Beattie  only  follows 
the  great  majority  of  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modem — his  consequent  distinction 
of  Reason  from  Common  Sense,  and  his 
error  in  regard  to  the  late  and  limited 
employment  of  this  latter  term,  an  error 
shared  with  him  by  Mr  Stewart,  there  is 
fiir  more  in  this  definition  to  be  praised 
than  censured.— The  attack  on  Beattie  by 


the  English  translator  of  Buffier  is  futile 
and  false.  Mr  Stewart's  approbation  of 
it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder.  See 
No.  63. 

83 — Voir  Storchbmau. — Grundsaetxe 
der  Logik,  1774.  Common  Sense  (der 
allg^meine  Menschensinn )  defined  and 
founded  on,  as  an  infallible  criterion  of 
truth,  in  reference  to  all  matters  not  be- 
yond its  sphere. 

84. —  Stattlbb.  —  Dissertatio  Logica 
de  valore  Sensus  Communis,  1780. — A 
treatise  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  proof 
of  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  general 
agreement  of  mankind.  —  See  ako  his 
Logi^. 

85. — Hbmhbrt.—  Aphorismi  philoso- 
phici  Utrecht,  1781. — '  Sensus  communi<i, 
sen  sensus  immediatae  evidentiae,  intimus 
est  sensus,*  §  1 12. '  Sensus  communis  est  cos 
et  norma  omnis  veri,'  %  2.  '  Natura  mor- 
talibus  tribuit  sensum  communemf  qui 
omnes  edocet  quibus  in  rebus  consentire 
debeant,'  &c.  §  1. 

86. — Kant  is  a  remarkable  confessor 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  natural  be- 
lief; not  only  by  reason  of  his  rare  pro- 
fundity as  a  thinker,  but  because  we  see 
him,  by  a  signal  yet  praiseworthy  incon- 
sequence,  finally  re-establishing  in  autho- 
rity  the  principle,  which  he  had  originally 
disparaged  and  renounced.  His  theoreti- 
cal philosophy,  which  he  first  developed, 
proceeds  on  a  rejection,  in  certain  re- 
spects, of  the  necessary  convictions  of 
mankind;  while  on  these  convictions  his 
practical  philosophy,  the  result  of  his  ma- 
turer  contemplations,  is  wholly  established. 
As  Jacobi  well  expresses  it — '  The  Criti- 
cal philosophy,  first  out  of  love  to  science, 
theoretically  subverts  metaphysic ;  then — 
when  all  is  about  to  sink  into  the  yawning 
abyss  of  an  absolute  subjectivity — ^it  again, 
out  of  love  to  meti^hysic,  subverts  science,' 
(Werkeii.p.  44).  The  rejection  of  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  as  a  criterion 
of  truth,  b  the  weakest  point  of  the  spe- 
culative philosophy  of  Kant.  When  he 
says — *  Allowing  idealism  to  be  as  dange- 
rous as  it  truly  is,  it  would  still  remain  a 
scandal  to  philosophy  and  human  reason 
in  general,  to  be  forced  to  accept  the 
existence  of  external  things  on  the  testi- 
mony of  mere  belief,'  (Cr,  d.  r.  V.  Vorr.) : 
yet,  that  very  belief  alone  is  what  makes 
the  supposition  of  an  external  world  in- 
cumbent; and  the  proof  of  its  reality 
which  Kant  attempted,  independently  of 
that  belief,  is  now  admitted  by  one  and  all 
of  his  disciples,  to  be  so  inconsequent,  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  he 
ever  intended  it  for  more  than  an  ex- 
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oterio  disclaimer  of  the  esoteric  idealism 
of  his  doctrine.  But  the  plulosopher  who 
deemed  it  *  a  scandal  to  philosophy  and 
human  reason  *  to  found  the  proof  of  a 
material  world — in  itself  to  us  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference — on  belief;  on  be- 
lief;  on  feeling,  afterwards  established  the 
proof  of  all  the  highest  objects  of  our  inte- 
rest— God — Free  Will — and  Immortality. 
In  the  character  he  ascribes  to  this  FeeU 
ing  and  Belief,  Kant  indeed  erred.  For 
he  ought  to  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a 
mere  spiritual  craving,  but  as  an  imme- 
diate manifestation  to  intelligence  ;  not  as 
a  postulate,  but  as  a  datum ;  not  as  an 
interest  in  certain  truths,  but  as  the  fact, 
the  principle,  the  warrant,  of  their  cogni- 
tion and  reality.  Kant's  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  too  prominent  and  pervading,  and 
withal  too  well  known,  to  render  any 
quotation  necessary  ;  and  I  only  refer  to 
his  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  his 
moral  treatises  in  general. — See  also  on 
Kant*8  variation  in  this  respect,  among 
others,  Jacobi*8  Introduction  to  his  col- 
lected philosophical  writings  (Werkevol. 
ii.  p.  3-126),  with  the  Appendix  on 
Transcendental  Idealism  (ibid.  p.  289- 
309) ;  and  Platner's  Philosophical  Apho- 
risms (vol  i.  Pref.  p.  vi.) ;  to  which  may 
be  added  Schoppenhauer*s  letter  in  Pre- 
face to  the  first  volumo  of  Kant's  collected 
works  by  Roseukrantz  and  Schubert. 

87.~jACOti*  —  The  philosophy  of  Ja- 
cobi — who  from  the  character  and  profun- 
dity of  his  speculations  merited  and  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Plato  of 
Germany — in  its  last  and  most  perfect  ex- 
position establishes  two  faculties  immedi- 
ately apprehensive  (vemehmend,  wahrneh- 
mend)  of  reality  ;  Sense  of  corporeal  ex- 
istence. Reason  (Vemunft)  of  supersen. 
sible  truths.*  Both  as  primary  are  incon- 
ceivable, being  only  cognitions  of  tho  fact. 
Both  are  therefore  incapable  of  definition, 
and  are  variously  and  vaguely  character- 
ised as  revelations,  intuitions,  fedings,  be- 
liefs, instincts. 

The  resistless  belief  or  feeling  of  reality 
which  in  either  cognition  affords  the  sur- 
rogate of  its  truth,  is  equivalent  to  the 

•  This  last  corresponds  to  the  vtut  proper  of 
the  Greek  philosophers;  and  the  employment 
of  the  term  Reason  in  this  limitation  by  Jacobi 
in  his  later  worlLS  (to  which  he  was  manifestly 
led  by  Kant),  Is  not  a  fortunate  nomenclature. 
In  his  earlier  writings  ho  does  not  discriminate 
Beason  from  Understanding  (Ycrstand),  viow. 
ing  it  as  a  faculty  of  mediate  knowledge,  and 
aa  opposed  to  Belief,  in  which  Jacobi  always 
held  that  we  obtain  the  revelation  of  all  reality 
—all  original  cognition.    Bee  pp.  768,  768. 


common  sense  of  Reid.  Reid  was  an  es- 
pecial favourite  with  Jacobi ;  and  through 
Jacobi's  powerful  polemic  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  on 
the  whole  subsequent  speculation  of  Ger- 
many.    See  Preface. 

a Die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  &c.  1785, 

p.  162.  sq.— Werke,  vol.iv.  p.  210.  '  Dear 
Mendelsohn,  we  are  all  born  in  belief 
(Glaube*),  and  in  belief  we  must  remain, 
as  we  were  all  born  in  society,  and  in  so- 
ciety must  remain.  How  can  we  strive 
ai^er  certainty,  were  certainty  not  already 
known  to  us ;  and  known  to  us,  how  can  it 
be,  unless  through  something  which  we  al- 
ready know  with  certainty?  This  leads 
to  the  notion  of  an  immediate  certainty, 
which  not  only  stands  in  need  of  no  proof, 
but  absolutely  excludes  all  proof,  being  it- 
self, and  itself  alone,  the  representation 
(Vorstellungt)  corresponding  with  the 
represented  thing,  and  therefore  having 
its  sufficient  reason  within  itself.  Tho 
conviction,  through  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion, is  a  conviction  at  second  hand ;  resta 
upon  comparison ;  and  can  never  be  alto, 
gether  sure  and  perfect.  If,  then,  all  as* 
sent,  all  holding  for  true,  (Fuerwahrhal- 
ten,)  not  depencUng  on  such  grounds  of 
reasoning,  be  a  belief;  it  follows,  that  the 
conviction  from  reasoning  itself,  must 
spring  out  of  belief,  and  from  belief  re- 
ceive all  the  cogency  it  possesses. 

*  Through  belief  we  know  that  we  have 
a  body,  and  that,  external  to  us,  there  are 
found  other  bodies,  and  other  intelligent 
existences.  A  truly  miraculous  [marvel- 
lousl]  revelation !  For  we  have  only  a 
sensation  (£mpfinden)  of  our  body,  under 
this  or  that  modification ;  and  whilst  we 
have  a  sensation  of  our  body  thus  modi- 
fied, we  are  at  the  same  time,  aware  or 
percipient,  not  only  of  its  changes,  but 
likewise  of— what  is  wholly  different  from 

•  The  Germans  have  only  this  one  word 
for  philosophical  Beli^  and  theological  Faith. 
Hence  much  scandal,  confusion,  and  misrepre- 
sentation,  on  its  first  employment  by  Jacobi. 

f  VortUUung  in  this  place  might  perhaps  be 
rendered  presenUition.  But  I  adhere  to  the 
usual  translation;  for  Jacobi  never  seems  to 
have  risen  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Natural 
Realism. 

I  Tho  Germans  have  only  one  word,  Wvndcr, 
vfunderbatf  to  express  iftarvel  and  miracle,  mar^ 
veUous  and  nUraevlous,  llenco  often  confusion 
and  ambiguity  in  their  theology.  Tho  super!, 
ority  we  have  over  them  in  the  two  instances 
noticed  in  this  and  the  penult  note  is,  how. 
ever,  rare.  The  making  perception  a  rcvelaUon 
and  not  an  apprehension  of  existence  belongs 
also  to  a  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  struggling  Into 
Natural  Realism. 
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mere  sensation,  op  a  mere  thought— we 
are  aware  or  percipient  of  other  real  things, 
and  this  too  with  a  certainty,  the  same  as 
that  with  which  we  are  percipient  of  our 
own  existence ;  for  without  a  Thou  an  /  is 
impossible.     [  ?—  See  abore,  p.  742  sq.] 

*  We  have  thus  a  revelation  of  nature, 
which  does  not  recommend  merely,  but 
compels,  all  and  each  of  us  to  believe,  and, 
through  belief,  to  receive  those  eternal 
truths  which  are  vouchsafed  to  man/ 

P.  223. — *  V.  We  can  only  demonstrate 
nmilarities  (coincidences,  conditioned  ne- 
cessary truths)  in  a  series  of  identical  pro- 
positions. Every  proof  supposes,  as  its 
basis,  something  already  established,  the 
principle  of  which  is  a  revelation. 

'  VI.  The  element  of  all  human  know- 
ledge and  activity  is  Belief/ 

P.  193.  (Given  as  an  aphorism  of  Spi- 
noza) — '  An  immediate  cognition,  consider- 
ed in  and  for  itself,  is  without  representa- 
tion— is  a  Feeling.* — The  three  last  words 
do  not  appear  in  the  original  edition;  and 
I  cannot  find  their  warrant  in  Spinoza. 

b. — From  the  Dialogue  entitled  '  David 
Hume  upon  Belief,  or  Idealism  and  Real- 
ism,' which  appeared  two  years  later 
(1787),  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  sq. 

'  /. — That  things  appear  as  external  to 
us,  requires  no  argument.  But  that  these 
things  are  not  mere  appearances  in  us — 
are  not  mere  modifications  of  our  proper 
self,  and  consequently  null  ctt  representa- 
tions of  aught  eatemal  to  ourselves;  but 
that,  as  representations  in  us,  they  have 
•till  reference  to  something  really  exter- 
nal and  self- existent,  which  they  express, 
and  from  which  they  are  taken — in  the 
face  of  this,  not  only  is  doubt  possible,  it 
has  been  even  often  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, that  such  doubt  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  strictly  so  de- 
nominated. Your  immediate  certainty  of 
external  things  would,  therefore,  on  the 
analogy  of  my  Belief,  be  a  blind  cer- 
tainty,* 

(After  defending  the  propriety  of  the 
term  Olaube  employed  by  him  in  his  pre- 
vious writings  (which,  in  consequence  of 
the  word  denoting  in  German  both  posi- 
tive faith  and  general  belief,  had  exposed 
him  to  the  accusation  of  mysticism,)  by 
examples  of  a  similar  usage  of  the  word 
Belie/,  in  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Hume,  Reid,  &c.  5  he  proceeds  to  vindi- 
cate another  term  he  had  employed — Of- 
fenbarung,  revelation.) 

'  /. — In  so  far  as  the  universal  usage  of 
language  is  concerned,  is  there  required 
any  special  examples  or  authorities  ?  We 
say  commonly  in   Gorman,   that   objects 


offenbaren,  reveal,  i.  e.  manifest,  themselves 
through  the  senses.  The  same  expression 
is  prevalent  in  French,  English,  Latin,  and 
many  other  languages.  With  the  particu- 
lar emphasis  which  I  have  laid  on  it,  this 
expression  does  not  occur  in  Hume; — 
among  other  reasons  because  he  leaves  it 
undetermined,  whether  we  perceive  things 
really  external  or  only  as  external  .  .  . 
The  decided  Realist,  on  the  contrary,  who 
unhesitatingly  accepts  an  external  exis- 
tence, on  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  con- 
siders this  certainty  as  an  original  convic- 
tion, and  cannot  but  think,  that  on  this 
fundamental  experience,  all  our  specula- 
tion touching  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  must  rest — such  a  decided  Real- 
ist, how  shall  he  denominate  the  mean 
through  which  he  obtains  his  certainty  of 
external  objects,  as  of  existences  indepen- 
dent of  his  representation  of  them  ?  He 
has  nothing  on  which  his  judgment  can 
rest,  except  the  things  themselves — ^no- 
thing but  the  fact,  that  the  objects  stand 
there,  actually  before  him.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, can  he  express  himself  by  a 
more  appropriate  word,  than  the  word  Re- 
velation.* And  should  we  not  rather  in- 
quire, regarding  the  root  of  this  word, 
and  the  ongin  of  its  employment  ? 

'  Me. — So  it  certainly  appears. 

'  I. — That  this  Revelation  deserves  to  be 
called  truli/ miraculous  [marvellous]  fol- 
lows of  course.  For  if  we  consider  suffi- 
ciently the  reasons  for  the  proposition — 
"  That  consciousness  is  exclusively  conver- 
sant with  the  modifications  of  our  proper 
self,"  Idealism  will  appear  in  all  iU  force, 
and  as  the  only  scheme  which  our  specu- 
lative reason  can  admit.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  our  Realist,  notwithstanding, 
still  renuiins  a  Realist,  and  holds  fast  by 
the  belief  that — for  example — this  object 
here,  which  we  call  a  tiUble,  is  no  mere 
sensation— no  mere  existence  found  only 
in  us,  but  an  existence  external  and  inde- 
pendent of  our  representation,  and  by  ub 
only  perceived ;  I  would  boldly  ask  him 
for  a  more  appropriate  epithet  for  the  Re- 
velation of  which  he  boasts,  in  as  much  as 
he  maintains  that  something  external  to 
him  is  presented  (sich  darstelle)  to  his 
consciousness.  For  the  presented  exis- 
tence (Daseyn)  of  such  a  thing  external  to 
us,  we  have  no  other  proof  than  the  pre- 
sented existence  of  this  thing  itself;  and 
we  must  admit  it  to  be  wholly  inconceiv- 
able, how  that  existence  can  possibly  be 
perceived  by  us.  But  still,  as  was  said, 
we  maintain  that  we  do  perceive  it;  main- 


•  This  looks  very  like  Natural  Hcalism. 
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taiD  with  the  most  assured  conyiction^  that ' 
things  there  are,  extant  really  out  of  us, 
that  our  representations  and  notions  are  I 
conformed  to  these  external  things,  and 
not  that  the  things  which  we  only  fancy  i 
external  are  conformed  to  our  represent-a- 
tions  and  notions.     I  ask  on  what  does 
this  conviction  rest  ?     In  truth  on  nothing, 
except  on  a  revelation,  which  we  can  de- 
nominate no  otherwise  than  one  truly  mi- 
raculous fmarvellous.]* 

c.  —  All  wills  Briefsammlung,  1792. 
Werke,  vol  i.  p.  120 •  We  admit,  pro- 
ceeded Allwill,  freely  and  at  once,  that  we 
do  not  comprehend  how  it  is  that,  through 
the  mere  excitation  and  movement  of  our 
organs  of  sense,  we  are  not  only  sensitive 
but  sensitive  of  something; — become  aware 
of,  perceive,  something  wholly  different 
from  us ;  and  that  we  comprehend,  least  of 
all,  how  we  distinguish  and  apprehend  our 
proper  self,  and  what  pertains  to  our  in- 
ternal states,  in  a  manner  wholly  different 
from  all  sensitive  perception.  But  we 
deem  it  more  secure  here  to  appeal  to  an 
original  Instinct,  with  which  every  cog- 
nition of  truth  he^nsy  than,  on  account  of 
that  incomprehensibility,  to  maintain — 
that  the  mind  can  perceive  and  represent  in 
an  infinitely  various  fashion  not  itself,  and 
not  other  things,  hut,  exclusively  and  alone, 
what  is  neither  itself,  nor  any  other  thing,** 

d, — From  the  rreface  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Works,  forming  the  '  Intro- 
duction  to  the  author's  collected  philo- 
sophical writings;'  this  was  published  in 
1815,  and  exhibits  the  last  and  most  au- 
thentic view  of  the  Jacobian  doctrine. 

P.  58  sq. — '  Like  every  other  system  of 
cognitions.  Philosophy  receives  its  Form 
exclusively  from  the  Understanding  (Ver- 
stand)  as,  in  general,  the  faculty  of  Con- 
cepts (Begriffe).  Without  notions  or 
concepts  there  can  be  no  reconsciousness, 
no  consciousness  of  cognitions,  conse- 
quently no  discrimination  and  comparison, 
no  separation  and  connexion,  no  weigh- 
ing, rewcighing,  estimating,  of  these;  in  a 
word,  no  seising  possession  (Besitzer- 
greifung)  of  any  truth  whatever.  On  the 
other  himd  the  contents — the  peculiar 
contents,  of  philosophy  are  given  exclu- 
sively by  the  Reason  (Vemunft),t  by  the 
faculty,  to  wit,  of  cognitions,  independent 
of  sense,  and  beyond  its  reach.  The 
Reason  fashions  no  concepts,  builds  no 
systems,  pronounces  no  judgments,  but. 


•  And  to  be  represented,  a  thing  must  be 
known.  But  tx  hypothcsi,  the  external  reality 
ii  unknown;  It  cannot  therefore  be  represented. 

f  See  note  at  p.  7&3  a,  and  references. 


like  the  external  senses,  it  merely  reveals, 
it  merely  announces  the  fact. 

'  Above  all,  we  must  consider — that  as 
there  is  a  sensible  intuition,  an  intuition 
through  the  Sense,  so  there  is  likewise  a 
rational  intuition  through  the  Reason. 
Each,  as  a  peculiar  source  of  knowledge, 
stands  counter  to  the  other ;  and  we  can 
no  more  educe  the  latter  from  the  former, 
than  we  can  educe  the  former  from  the 
latter.  So  likewise,  both  hold  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Understanding  (Verstand), 
and  consequently  to  demonstration.  Op- 
posed to  the  intuition  of  sense  no  demon- 
stration is  valid ;  for  all  demonstration  is 
only  a  reducing,  a  carrying  back  of  the 
concept  to  the  sensible  intuition  (empiri- 
cal or  pure),  which  affords  its  guarantee : 
and  this,  in  reference  to  physical  science, 
is  the  first  and  the  Ust,  the  unconditionally 
valid,  the  absolute.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, no  demonstration  avails  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  the  intuition  of  reason,  which 
affords  us  a  knowledge  of  supersensible 
objects,  that  is,  aflbnls  us  assurance  of 
their  reality  and  truth.* 

'  We  are  compelled  to  employ  the  ex- 
pression ^ratioito/  intuition,  or  intuition  of 
reason  (Vemunft-Anschauung),  because 
the  language  possesses  no  other  to  denote 
the  mean  and  the  manner,  in  which  the 
understanding  is  enabled  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  what,  unattainable  by  the  sense, 
is  g^ven  by  Feeling  alone,  and  yet,  not  as 
a  subjective  excogitation,  but  as  an  ob- 
jective reality. 

'  When  a  man  says — /  know,  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  him —  Whence  he  knows  ?  And 
in  answering  our  question,  he  must,  in  the 
end,  inevitably  resort  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  sources — either  to  the  Sensatu>n 
of  Sense  (Sinnes-Empfindung),  or  to  the 
Feeling  of  the  Mind  (Geistes-Gefuehl). 
Whatever  we  know  from  mental  feeling, 
that,  we  say,  we  believe.  So  speak  we  all. 
Virtue — consequently.  Moral  Liberty — 
consequently.  Mind  and  God — these  can 
only  be  believed.  But  the  Sensation  on 
which  knowledge  in  the  intuition  of  sense 
— knowledge  properly  so  called — reposes,  is 
as  little  superior  to  the  Feeling  on  which 
the  knoujledge  in  belief  is  founded,  as  the 
brute  creation  is  to  the  human,  the  mate- 
rial to  the  intellectual  world,  nature  to  its 
creator,  f 


•  Compare  this  with  Aristotle's  doctrine,  No. 
3,  especially  a.b.  c.  t,  and  p.  771,  b. 

f  As  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  Jacobl 
applies  the  terms  Feeling  and  BcUef  to  both 
Sense  and  Reason.  Stn$ationy  as  properly  the 
mere  consciousness  of  a  subjective  sensual 
state, — of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  in  our 
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'  The  power  of  Feeling,  I  maintain^  is 
the  power  in  man  paramount  to  every 
other  ;*it  is  that  alone  which  specifically 
distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes,  that  is, 
which,  affording  a  difference  not  merely 
in  degree  but  in  kind,  raises  him  to  an  in- 
comparable eminence  above  them:  it  is, 
I  maintain,  one  and  the  same  with  Rea- 
son; or,  as  we  may  with  propriety  ex- 
press ourselves — what  we  call  Reason, 
what  transcends  mere  understanding,  un- 
derstanding  solely  applied  to  nature, 
springs  exclusively  and  alone  out  of  the 
power  of  Feeling.  As  the  senses  refer 
the  understanding  to  Sen:iation,  so  the 
Reason  refers  it  to  Feeling.  The  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  Feeling  mani- 
fests, I  call  Idea.** 

P.  107 *  As  the  reality,  revealed  by 

the  external  senses,  requires  no  guarantee, 
itself  affording  the  best  assurance  of  its 
truth;  so  the  reality,  revealed  by  that 
deep  internal  sen.«e  which  we  call  Reason, 
needs  no  guarantee,  being,  in  like  man- 
ner, alone  and  of  itself  the  most  compe- 
tent witness  of  its  veracity.  Of  necessity, 
man  believes  his  senses ;  of  necessity,  he 
believes  his  reason ;  and  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty superior  to  the  certainty  which  this 
belief  contains. 

'  When  men  attempted  to  demonstrate 
scientifically  the  truth  of  our  representa- 
tions (Vorstellungen)  of  a  material  world, 
existing  beyond,  and  independent  of,  these 
representations,  the  object  which  they 
wished  to  establish  vanished  from  the  de- 
monstrators ;  there  remained  nought  but 
mere  subjectivity,  mere  sensation :  they 
found  Idealism. 

'  When  men  attempted  to  demonstrate 
scientifically  the  truth  of  our  repre- 
sentations  of  an  immaterial  world,  exist- 
ing beyond  these  representations, — the 
truth  of  the  substantiality  of  the  hu- 
man mind, — and  the  truth  of  a  free  crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  distinct  from  the 
miiverse  itself,  that  is,  an  administrator, 
endowed  with  consciousness,  personality, 
and  veritable  providence;  in  like  man- 
ner the  object  vanished  from  the  demon- 
strators ;  there  remained  for  them  mere  lo- 
gical phantasms :  they  found— Nihilism. 

*  All  reality,  whether  corporeal,  revealed 
by  the  senses,  or  spiritual,  revealed  by  the 
reason,  is  assured  to  us  alone  by  Feeling  ;f 
beyond  and  above  this  t  here  is  no  guarantee. ' 

corporeal  organisin,  is  a  term  that  ought  to 
have  been  here  avoided. 

•  'Without  entering  on  details,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  Jacobi,  like  Kaiit,  limits  tho  term  Idea 
to  the  highest  notions  of  pore  intellect,  or  Bcasou. 

f  In  regard  to  the  term  Feeling,  see  p.  7G0  a. 


Among  those  who  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  Jacobi,  and  who  thus  philo- 
sophize in  a  congenial  spirit  with  Reid,  be- 
sides Koeppen  and  Ancillon  (Nos.  96, 97), 
I  may  refer,  in  general,  to  Bouterwek, 
Lehrb.  d.  philos.  Wissensch.  i.  §  26,  27, 
and  Lehrb.  d.  philos.  Vorkent.  §§  12, 27.— 
Neeb,  Verm.  Schr.,  vol.  i.  p.  154  sq.  vol. 
ii.  p.  18,  70,  245  sq.  251,  vol.  iii.  p.  141  sq. 

88. — Hbidenbeich,  one  of  the  most 
dbtinguished  of  the  older  Kantians.  Be- 
trachtungen,  &c.,  P.  i.  p.  213,  227.—'  In 
as  much  as  the  conviction  of  certain  cog- 
nitions (as  of  our  own  existence,  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  &c  ,)  does 
not  depend  upon  an  apprehension  of  rea- 
sons, but  is  exclusively  an  immecUate  in- 
nate reliance  of  the  subject  on  self  and 
nature,  I  call  it  natural  belief  (Natur- 
glaube).  Every  other  cognition,  notion, 
and  demonstration,  reposes  upon  this  na- 
tural belief,  and  without  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear.' 

89.  —  L.  Cbeuzbb. —  Skeptische  Be^ 
trachtungen,  &c.,  p.  110. — *  We  accord 
reality  to  the  external  world  because  our 
consciousness  impels  us  so  to  do.  ' .  .  . 
That  we  are  unable  to  explain,  conceive, 
justify  all  this,  argues  nothing  against  its 
truth.  Our  whole  knowledge  rests  ulti- 
mately on  facts  of  consciousness,  of  which 
we  not  only  cannot  assign  the  reason,  but 
cannot  even  think  the  possibility.*  He 
does  not  however  rise  above  Hypothetical 
Realism  ;  see  p.  108. 

90. — Platmer. — Philosophische  Apho- 
rismen,  2d  ed.  Pref.  p.  vi. — '  There  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  only  one  philosophy  ;  and 
that  the  true ;  which  in  the  outset  of  its 
inquiries  departs  from  the  principle,  that 
the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  is 
demonstrable,  only  relatively  to  our  fa- 
culty of  knowing,  and  which,  at  the  end 
of  its  speculative  career,  returns  within 
the  thoughts — Experience,  Common  Sense, 
and  Morality — ^the  best  results  of  our 
whole  earthly  wisdom.' 

91. — FicHTB  is  a  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause a  more  reluctant,  confessor  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  Belief  than  even 
Kant.  Departing  from  the  prindplo 
common  to  Kant  and  philosophers  in 
general,  that  the  mind  cannot  transcend 
itself,  Fichte  developed,  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable rigour  of  demonstration,  a  scheme 
of  idealism,  the  purest,  simplest,  and 
most  consistent  which  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy exhibits.  And  so  confident  was 
Fichte  in  the  necessity  of  his  proof,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  provoked  to  im- 
precate eternal  damnation  on  his  head, 
should  he  ever  swerve  from  any,  even  the 
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least,  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  so 
victoriously  established.  But  even  Fichte 
in  the  end  confesses  that  natural  belief  is 
paramount  to  every  logical  proof;  and 
that  his  own  idealism  he  could  not  be- 
lieve. 

In  the  foot  note  at  page  129  b,  I  have 
given  the  result  as  stated  by  himself  of  his 
theoreticnd  philosophy — Nihilism.  After 
the  passage  there  quoted,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — '  All  cognition  strictly  so  called 
(Wissen)  is  only  an  cffigiation  (Abbild- 
ung),  and  there  is  always  in  it  some- 
thing wanted,  that  to  which  the  image  or 
effigies  (Bild)  corresponds.  This  want 
*can  be  supplied  through  no  cognition; 
and  a  system  of  cognitions  is  necessarily  a 
system  of  mere  images,  destitute  of  rea- 
lity, significance,  or  aim.*  These  passages 
are  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
book  of  his  '  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,' 
entitled  '  Wissen,'  pp.  130,  132,  ed.  1826. 

But  in  his  Practical  Philosophy  Fichte 
became  convinced  that  he  had  found  an 
organ  by  which  to  lay  hold  on  the  inter- 
nal and  external  worlds,  which  had 
escaped  from  him  in  his  Theoretical.  '  I 
have  discovered,  he  says,  the  instrument 
by  which  to  seize  on  this  Reality,  and 
therewith,  in  all  likelihood,  on  every  other. 
Knowledge  (das  Wissen)  is  not  this  in- 
strument :  no  cognition  can  be  its  own 
basis,  and  its  own  proof;  every  cognition 
supposes  another  still  higher,  as  its  reason, 
and  this  ascent  has  no  termination.  The 
instrument  I  mean,  b  Bdief  (Glaube).' 
(lb.  book  third,  entitled '  Glaube,'  p.  148.) 
— '  All  my  conviction  is  only  Belief,  and 
it  proceeds  from  Feeling  or  Sentiment 
(Gesinnung),  not  from  the  discursive  Un- 
derstanding (Verstand).*  (lb.  p.  147).  'I 
possess,  when  once  1  am  aware  of  this, 
the  touchstone  of  all  truth  and  of  all  con- 
viction. The  root  of  truth  is  in  the  Con- 
science (Gewissen)  alone.*  (lb.  p.  148). 
Compare  St  Austin,  supra.  No.  15,  b. — 
See  also  to  the  same  effect  Fichte*s  <  Sys- 
tem der  Sittenlehre,*  p.  18;— his  work 
•  Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschafts- 
lehre,  p.  21,  sq.;  —  and  the  'Philoso- 
phische  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  7.  Still  more 
explicit  is  the  recognition  of  'internal 
sense'  and  '  belief  *  as  an  irrecusable  testi- 
mony of  the  reality  of  our  perception  of 
external  realities,  subsequently  given  by 
Fichte  in  his  lectures  at  Erlangen  in  1805, 
and  reported  by  Gley  in  his  'Essai  sur 
les  Elements  de  la  Philosophic/  p.  141, 
sq.,  and  in  his  '  Philosophia  Turonensis,' 
vol.  i.  p.  237. — I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Fichte's  '  Hintcrlassene  Schriflen,* 
lately  published  by  his  son. 


After  these  admissions  it  need  not  sur« 
prise  us  to  find  Fichte  confessing,  that 
*  How  evident  soever  may  be  the  demon* 
stration  that  every  object  of  conscious- 
ness (Vorstellung)  is  only  illusion  and 
dream,  1  am  unable  to  believe  it ;'  and 
in  like  manner  maintaining,  that  Spinoza 
never  could  have  believed  the  system 
which  he  deduced  with  so  logical  a  neces- 
sity. (Philos.  Joum.  vii.  p.  35.) 

93— Krug.— The  Transcendental  Syn- 
thetism  of  this  philosopher  is  a  scheme  of 
dualism  founded  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
original  datum  of  consciousness,  that  we 
are  immediately  cognisant,  at  once,  of  an 
internal,  and  of  an  external  world.  It  is 
thus  a  scheme  of  philosophy, really,  though 
not  professedly,  founded  on  Common 
Sense.  Krug  is  a  Kantian ;  and  as  origi- 
nally promulgated  in  his  '  Entwurf  eincs 
neuen  Organons,'  1801,  (§  5),  his  system 
was,  like  Kant's,  a  mere  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ism ;  for  while  he  allowed  a  knowledge  of 
the  internal  world,  he  only  allowed  a  be- 
lief of  the  external.  The  polemic  of 
Schulze  against  the  common  theory  of 
sensitive  representation,  and  in  professed 
conformity  with  Reid's  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, was  published  in  the  same  year; 
and  it  was  probably  the  consideration  of 
this  that  determined  Krug  to  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  his  system.  For  in  his  trea- 
tise '  Ueber  die  verschiedenen  Methoden,* 
&c.  1802  (p.  44),  and  still  more  explicitly 
in  his  *  Fundamental  Philosophic,*  1803 
(§  68),  the  mere  belief  in  the  unknown 
existence  of  external  things  is  commuted 
into  a  cognition,  and  an  immediate  percep- 
tion apparently  allowed,  as  well  of  the 
phaenomena  of  matter,  as  of  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  mind.  See  also  his  pamphlet 
'  Ueber  das  Yerhaeltniss  der  Philosophie 
zum  gesunden  Menschenverstande,'  1835, 
in  reference  to  Hegel's  paradox, — *  That 
the  world  of  Common  Sense,  and  the 
world  of  Philosophy,  are,  to  each  other, 
worlds  upside  down.* 

94. — Degerando Histoire  compart 

des  Systemes  de  Philosophie  t.  iii.  p,  343, 
original  edition.  'Concluons:  la  realiti 
de  nos  connaissances  [of  the  external 
world]  ne  se  demontre  pas;  elle  se  recon- 
nait.  Elle  se  reconnait,  par  I'effet  de  cette 
memo  conscience  qui  nous  reveie  notre 
connaissance  elle-m^me.  Tel  est  le  pri- 
vilege de  r  intelligence  humaine.  Elle 
aper^oit  les  objets,  elle  s'aperqoit  ensuite 
elle-meme,  elle  aper^oit  quelle  a  aper^u. 
Elle  est  toute  lumi^re,  mais  une  lumit^re 
qui  r^flechit  ind^finiment  sur  elle-meme. 
On  nous  opposera  ce  principe  abstrait: 
qyCune  Kmation  ne  peut  nous  instruire  qu§ 
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de  notre  propr$  Mtstenee,  .  .  San»  douto 
lorsqu'  on  commence  par  confondre  la  Mn- 
gation  avec  la  perception^  par  d^finir  celle- 
ci  une  maniere  d*etre  du  moiy  on  ne  pent 
leur  attribuer  d*autre  instruction  que  celle 
dont  notre  propre  existence  est  1*  objet. 
Mais  6viton8  ici  lea  disputes  de  mots ;  il 
B*agit  settlement  de  constater  un  fait ;  sa- 
Yoir,  si  dans  certains  cas^  en  r^flechissant 
sur  nos  operations,  en  d£m§lant  toutes  leurs 
circonstances,  nous  n'  j  decouvrons  pas 
la  perception  immediate  et  primitive  d'une 
existence  etrang^re,  perception  h  la  quelle 
on  donnera  tel  nom  qu'  on  jugera  conven- 
able.  Si  ce  fait  est  exact,  constant,  uni- 
versel,  si  ce  fait  est  primitif,  il  est  non 
seulement  inutile,  mais  absorde,  d'en  de- 
mander  le  pourquoi  et  le  eommenU  Car 
nous  n'avons  aucune  donnee  pour  Tex- 
pliquer.' 

95. — Fbibs,  a  distinguished  philosopher 
of  the  Kantian  school,  but  whose  opinions 
have  been  connderably  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jacobian  philosophy  of  be- 
lief, professes  in  his  Feeling  of  Truth 
(Wahrheitsgefuehl)  a  doctrine  of  common 
sense.  This  doctrine  is  in  every  essential 
respect  the  same  as  Reid's ;  for  Fries  is 
altogether  wrong  in  the  assertion  which, 
in  different  works,  he  once  and  again  ha- 
zards that,  under  Conmion  Sense,  Reid 
had  in  view  a  special  organ  of  truth — 
a  peculiar  sense,  distinct  from  reason 
or  intelligence  in  general.  See  in  par- 
ticular his  Krit.  vol.  i.  §  85.  —  Metaph. 
§  17.— Gesch.  d.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  §  172. 
Anthr.  vol,  i.  §  52.  ii.  Vorr.  p.  xvi. — 
Log.  §  84. 

96. —  KoBPPEH — a  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Jacobi. — Darstellung  des  Wes- 
ens  der  Philosophie,  §  11. — '  Human  know- 
ledge, CWissen)  considered  in  its  totality, 
exhibits  a  twofold  character.  It  is  either 
ApprehenBion  (Wahrnehmung)  or  Concep- 
tion (Begriff) ;  either  an  immediate  con- 
viction, or  a  mediate  insight,  obtained 
through  reasons.  By  the  former  we  are 
said  to  believe,  by  the  latter  to  conceive 
[or  comprehend]  After  an  articulate  ex- 
position of  this,  and  having  shown,  with 
Jacobi  and  Hume,  that  belief  as  convert- 
ible with  feeling  constitutes  the  ultimate 
ground  both  of  action  and  cognition,  he 
proceeds : — *  In  a  philosophical  sense,  be- 
lieved is  tantamount  to  apprehended.  For 
all  apprehension  is  an  immediate  convic- 
tion which  cannot  be  founded  upon  reflec- 
tion and  conception.  In  our  human  in- 
dividuality we  possess  a  double  faculty  of 
apprehension — RecLson  [intelligence,  vovs] 
and  Seme.  What,  therefore,  through 
reason  and  sense  is  an  object  of  our  appre- 


hension is  60Zt«tied.  .  .  .  The  belief  of  rea- 
son and  the  belief  of  sense,  are  our  guar- 
antees for  the  certainty  of  what  we  appre- 
hend. The  former  relies  on  the  testi- 
mony of  reason,  the  hitter  on  the  testi- 
mony  of  sense.  Is  this  twofold  testimony 
false,  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  of  ap. 
prehension.  The  combinations  of  concep- 
tions afford  no  foundation  for  this  original 
truth. — Belief  b  thus  the  first  in  our  cog- 
nition, because  apprehension  is  the  first; 
conception  is  the  second,  because  it  regards 
the  relations  of  what  is  given  through  ap- 
prehension. If,  then,  I  exclusively  appro- 
priate to  the  result  of  conceptions  the 
name  of  knowledge  (Wissen) — still  all 
knowledge  presupposes  belief,  and  on  be- 
lief does  the  truth  of  knowledge  repose. 
Belief  Uys  hold  on  the  originally  given ; 
knowledge  developes  the  relations  of  the 
given,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
thought,*  &c. 

97. — Ancillon  (the  Son). — German  by 
birth,  French  by  lineage,  writing  in  either 
language  with  equal  elegance,  and  repre- 
senting in  himself  the  highest  and  most 
peculiar  qualities  of  both  his  nations ;  we 
have  still  farther  to  admire  in  the  prime 
minister  of  Prussia,  at  once,  the  metaphy. 
sician  and  moralist,  the  historian  and 
statesman,  the  preacher  and  man  of  the 
world.  He  philosophised  in  the  spirit  of 
Jacobi;  and  from  his  treatise  Ueber 
Glaube  (On  Belief),  one  of  his  later 
writings,  I  translate  the  following  pas- 
sages:— 

P.  36. '  Existences,  realities,are  given  u$ 
We  apprehend  them  by  means  of  an  inter- 
nal mental  intuition  (geistige  Anschanung) 
which,  in  respect  of  its  clearness,  as  in  re- 
spect of  its  certainty,  is  as  evident  as  uni- 
versal, and  as  resistless  and  indubitable  as 
evident. 

*  Were  no  such  internal,  immediate, 
mental  intuition  given  us,  there  would  be 
given  us  no  existence,  no  reality.  The 
universe— the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter — 
would  then  resolve  themselves  into  appa- 
rency. All  realities  would  be  mere  ap- 
pearances, appearing  to  another  mere  ap- 
pearance— Man;  whilst  no  answer  could 
be  afforded  to  the  ever- recurring  questions 
—  What  is  it  that  appears  ?  and  To  whom 
is  the  ajypearance  made  ?  Even  language 
resists  such  assertions,  and  reproves  the 
lie. 

'  Had  we  no  such  internal,  immediate, 
mental  intuition,  existences  would  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  every  faculty  we  possess. 
For  neither  our  abstractive  nor  reflective 
powers,  neither  the  analysis  of  notions, 
nor  notions  themselves,  neither  synthesb, 
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nor  reasoning,  could  ever  lead  us  to  reality 
and  existence.'* 

(Having  shown  this  in  regard  to  each 
of  these  in  detail,  he  proceeds  :  p.  40.)— 
'  This  root  of  all  reality,  this  ground  of 
existence,  is  the  Reason  (Vernunft),!  out 
of  which  all  reasonings  proceed,  and  on 
which  alone  they  repose. 

'  The  Reason  of  which  I  here  speak  is 
not  an  instrument  which  serves  for  this  or 
that  performance,  but  a  true  productive 
force,  a  creative  power,  which  has  its  own 
revelation ;  which  does  not  show  what  is 
already  manifested,  but,  as  a  primary  con- 
sciousness, itself  contemplates  existence ; 
which  is  not  content  to  collect  data,  and 
from  these  data  to  draw  an  inference,  but 
which  itself  furnishes  Reality  as  a  datum. 
This  Reason  is  no  arithmetical  machine, 
but  an  active  principle ;  it  does  not  reach 
the  truth  after  toil  and  time,  but  departs 
from  the  truth,  because  it  finds  the  truth 
within  itself. 

*  Thb  Reason,  this  internal  eye,t  which 
immediately  receives  the  light  of  existence, 
and  apprehends  existences,  as  the  bodily  eye 
the  outlines  and  the  colours  of  the  sensu- 
ous world,  is  an  immediate  seme  which 
contemplates  the  invisible. 

'  This  Reason  is  the  ground,  the  prin- 
ciple, of  all  knowledge  (Wissen)  ;  for  all 
knowledge  bears  reference  to  reality  and 
existences. 

*  All  knowledge  must,  first  or  last,  rest 
on  facts  ^Thatsachen,)  universal  facts, 
necessary  tacts,  of  the  internal  sense ; — on 
facts  which  give  us  ourselves,  our  own  ex- 
istence, and  a  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  other  supersensible  beings. 

'These  facts  are  for  us  mentcU  irUui- 
Hans,  In  as  much  as  they  give  us  an  in- 
stantaneous, clear,  objective  perception 
of  reality,  they  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Intuition  ( Anschauung) ;  in  as  much  as 
this  intuition  regards  the  objects  of  the  in- 
visible world,  they  deserve  the  attribute  of 
mental. 

*  Such  an  intuition,  such  a  mental 
feeling  (Oefuehl),  engenders  Philosophical 
Belief.  This  belief  consists  in  the  imme- 
diate apprehending  of  existences  wholly 
concealed  and  excluded  from  the  senses, 
which  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  our  in- 

*  Fichto  says  tho  same  : — '  From  cognition  to 
pass  oat  to  an  object  of  cognition — tliis  is  bn- 
possible;  we  must  therefore  depart  from  tho 
reality,  otherwise  wo  should  remain  forever  un- 
able to  reach  it.* 

f  On  the  employment  of  the  word  Reaton  by 
the  Gtennan  philosophers,  sapra,  p.  786,  sq. 

I  Plato, .  Aristotle,  and  many  philosophers 
after  them,  say  this  of  Intclligcnco,  *«?(. 


most  consciousness,  and  (his  too  with  a 
necessarv  conviction  of  their  objectivity 
(reality.) 

'  Belief,  in  the  philosophical  sense, 
means,  the  apprehension  without  proof, 
reasoning  or  deduction  of  any  kind,  of 
those  higher  truths  which  belong  to  the 
supersensible  world,  and  not  to  the  world 
of  appearances.'    .... 

P.  43.  '  Philosophical  belief  apprehends 
existences  which  can  neither  be  conceived 
nor  demonstrated.  Beiief  is  therefore  a 
knowledge  conversant  about  existences, 
but  it  does  not  know  existences,  if  under 
knowledge  be  understood — demonstrating, 
comprehending,  conceiving.'    .     .     . 

P.  44. — '  The  internal  intuition  which 
affords  us  the  apprehension  of  certain 
exbtences,  and  allows  us  not  to  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  their  reality, 
does  not  inform  us  concerning  their  na- 
ture. This  internal  intuition  is  given  us 
in  Feeling  and  through  Feeling.'  .  .  • 
P.  48. — '  This  internal  universal  sense, 
this  highest  power  of  mental  vision  in 
man,  seems  to  have  much  in  it  of  the  tn- 
stinctive,  and  may  therefore  appropriately 
be  styled  inZfUecttud  Instinct.  For  on  the 
one  hand  it  manifests  itself  through  sud- 
den, rapid,  uniform,  resistless  promptings; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  these  promptings 
relate  to  objects,  which  lie  not  within  the 
domain  of  the  senses,  but  belong  to  the 
supersensible  world. 

'  Let  no  offence  be  taken  at  the  expres- 
sion Instinct.     For,  &c.'    .    .    . 

P.  50. — *  Had  man  not  an  intellectual 
instinct,  or  a  reason  giving  out,  revealing, 
but  not  demonstrating,  truths  rooted  in 
itself,  for  want  of  a  point  of  attachment 
and  support,  he  would  move  himself  in  all 
directions,  but  without  progress ;  and  on 
a  level,  too,  lower  than  the  brutes,  for  he 
could  not  compass  that  kind  of  perfection 
which  the  brute  possesses,  and  would  be 
disqualified  from  attaining  any  other. 

*  The  immediate  Reason  elicits  inter- 
nal mental  intuitions ;  these  intuitions 
have  an  evidence,  which  works  on  us  like 
an  intellectual  instinct,  and  generates  in  us 
a  philosophical  belief,  which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge.  To 
which  soever  of  these  expressions  the  pre- 
ference be  accorded,  all  their  notions 
have  a  common  character,  and  are  so  in* 
terlinked  together,  that  they  all  equally 
result  in  the  same  very  simple  proposi- 
tion : — '  There  is  either  no  truth,  or  there 
are  fundamental  truths,  which  admit  as 
little  of  demonstration  as  of  doubt.' »  .  • 
P.  51. — 'Had  we  not  in  ourselves  an  ac- 
tive principle  of  truth,  we  should  have 
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neither  a  rule,  nor  a  touchstone,  nor  a 
standard,  of  the  true.  Had  yve  not  in  our- 
selves  the  consciousness  of  existences, 
there  would  be  for  us  no  means  of  know- 
ing, whether  what  comes  from  without 
be  not  mere  illusion,  and  whether  what 
the  mind  itself  fashions  and  combines  be 
aught  but  an  empty  play  with  notions. 
In  a  word — the  truth  must  be  in  us,  as  a 
constitutive,  and  as  a  regulative,  prin- 
ciple ;  or  we  should  never  attain  to  truth. 
Only  with  determinate  points  of  com- 
mencement and  termination,  and  with  a 
central  point  of  knowledge,  from  which 
every  thing  departs,  and  to  which  every 
things  tends  to  return,  are  other  cogni- 
tions possible ;  failing  this  primary  condi- 
tion, nothing  can  be  given  us  to  know,  and 
nothing  certain  can  exist.' 

And  in  the  Preface  (p.  xi.)  he  had 
said: — 'The  Reason  invents,  discovers, 
creates,  in  propriety,  nothing;  it  enounces 
only  what  it  harbours,  it  only  reveals  what 
God  himself  has  deposited  within  it ;  but 
so  soon  as  it  is  conscious  to  itself  of  this, 
it  speaks  out  with  a  force  which  inspires 
us  with  a  rational  belief,  a  faith  of  rea- 
son (Vemunftglaube), —  a  belief  which 
takes  priority  of  every  other,  and  which 
serves  to  every  other  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture  and  of  support.  How  can  we  believe 
the  word  of  God,  if  we  do  not  already 
believe  that  a  God  exists  V 

Compare  also  his  *  ZitT  VcftvtCfuilg 
der  Extreme,'  vol  ii.  p.  253,  sq.,  and  his 
'  Moi  Humain '  passim. 

98. — Gerlach.  —  Fundamental  Philo- 
Sophie,  §  16. — '  So  soon  as  a  man  is  con- 
vinced of  any  thing — be  his  conviction  of 
the  True,  of  the  Good,  or  of  the  Beauti- 
ful— he  rests  upon  his  Consciousness ;  for 
in  himself  and  in  his  Consciousness  alone 
does  he  possess  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  knowledge  of  things,  and  it  is 
herein  alone  that  he  finds  the  necessity  of 
all  and  each  of  his  judgments.  In  a 
word,  that  only  has  an  existence  for  us 
of  which  we  are"  conscious.' 

99. — Hermes,  the  late  illustrious  orna- 
ment of  the  Catholic  faculty  of  Theo- 
logy in  Bonn,  a  thinker  of  whom  any 
country  may  well  be  proud,  is  the  author 
of  a  philosophy  of  cognition  which,  in  its 
fundamental  principles,  is  one  of  Common 
Sense.  It  is  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  '  Introduction  to  Christian  Catholic 
Theology,*  a  work  which,  since  the  au- 
thor*s  death,  has  obtained  a  celebrity, 
apart  from  its  great  intrinsic  merits, 
through  the  agitation  consequent  on  its 
condemnation  at  Rome,  for  doctrines, 
which,  except  on  some  notoriously  open 


questions,  the  Hermesians— in  Germany, 
now  a  numerous  and  able  school — strenu- 
ously deny  that  it  contains. 

To  speak  only  of  his  theoretical  philo- 
sophy— For  the  tenns  Feeling  of  Truths 
Belief,  &c,,  Hermes  substitutes  the  term 
Holding-for-true  (Fuerwahrhalten)  which 
is  only  inadequately  expressed  by  the 
Latin  ctasensus,  assentio,  adhcesio,  the 
Greek  ovyKeereihatg,  or  any  English 
term.  Holding-for-true  involves  in  it  a  du- 
plicity;— viz.,  a  Holding -for-frtt«  of  the 
knowledge,  and  a  Holding- for-r^a/  (Fuer- 
wirklichhalten)  of  the  thing  known.  Both 
of  these  parts  are  united  in  the  decision — 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  thing  known 
coincide. 

Holding -foT'Tcal  is  not  consequent  on 
reflection ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  recog> 
nition ;  it  is  the  concomitant,  not  the  con. 
sequent  of  apprehension.  It  is  a  consti- 
tuent element  of  the  primary  consciousness 
of  a  perception  external  or  internal ;  it  is 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophers, might  be  called  an  instinctive 
belief.  'This  holding- for -real  (says 
Hermes)  is  manifestly  given  in  me  prior 
to  all  Reflection :  for  with  the  first  con- 
sciousness, with  the  consciousness  '  that  I 
know,'  from  which  all  Reflection  departs, 
the  consciousness  is  also  there,  '  that  I 
hold  the  thing  known  for  real,' '  Einl.  vol. 
i.  p.  182.  See  Nos.  3,15*  (at  end),  16,  &c. 

The  necessity  we  find  of  assenting  or 
holding  is  the^last  and  highest  security  we 
can  obtain  for  truth  and  reality.  The  ne- 
cessary holding  of  a  thing  for  real  is  not 
itself  reality ;  it  is  only  the  instrument, 
the  mean,  the  surrogate,  the  guarantee,  of 
reality.  It  is  not  an  objective,  it  is  only 
a  subjective,  certainty.  It  constitutes, 
however,  all  the  assurance  or  certainty  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  '  The 
[necessary]  Holding,'  says  Hermes,  *of 
something  known  [for  real,]  can  afford  no 
other  certainty  ef  the  objective  existence 
of  what  is  known  but  this — that  I  (the 
subject  J  must  hold  the  thing  knoumfor  ob- 
jectively (ccistent ;  or  (meaning  always  by 
the  word  subjective  what  is  in  me,  in  the 
subject,) — of  the  objective  existence  of  a 
thing  known  there  can  possibly  be  given 
only  the  highest  subjective  certainty.  But 
no  one  who  knows  what  he  would  be  at,  will 
ever  ask  after  any  other  certainty  ;  not 
merely  because  it  is  unattainable,  but 
because  it  is  contradictory  for  human 
thought :  in  other  words,  can  a  subject  be 
any  otherwise  certain  than  tliat  it  is  certain 
— than  that  itself,  the  subject,  is  certain  ? 
To  be  objectively  certain  (taking  the  term 
objective  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  tho 
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term  subjective  as  here  employed)  the 
subject  must,  in  fact,  no  longer  remain 
the  subject,  it  must  also  be  the  object, 
and,  as  such,  be  able  to  become  certain ; 
and  yet  in  conformity  to  our  notion  of 
certainty  (  Gewissheit )  —  or  whatever 
more  suitable  expression  may  be  found  for 
it — all  questions  concerning  certainty 
must  be  referred  to  the  subject  (to 
the  Ego)  :  the  attempt  to  refer  them 
to  the  object  inyolvcs  a  contradiction.' 
Ibid.  p.  186. 

This  is  clearly  and  cogently  stated; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  only  to 
appeal  to  the  subjective  certainty  we  have, 
in  our  being  compelled  to  hold  that  in 
perception  the  ego,  is  immediately  cog- 
nisant, not  only  of  itself  as  subject  but  of 
a  non-effo  as  object — to  prove  that  the 
eatemcU  world  being  actually  known  as 
existing,  actually  exists.  (See  above,  p. 
746,  sq.)  This  Hermes  does  not,  however, 
do.  He  seems  not,  indeed,  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  the  mind 
being  conscious  or  immecQately  cognitive 
of  aught  but  self;  and  only  furnishes  us 
with  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  and  in- 
conclusive reasoning,  that  an  external 
world  must  be  admitted,  as  the  necessary 
ground  or  reason  of  our  internal  repre- 
sentation of  it.      r^.^. 

1 00.  .^mflMMtt^^-Tragmens  Philoso- 
phii^f^^Hl^dition,  Vol.  i. 

^  .  243. — *  Philosophy  is  already  re- 
alised,'for  human  thought  is  there. 

*  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  a 
philosophy  absolutely  false ;  for  it  would 
behove  the  author  of  such  a  philosophy  to 
place  himself  out  of  his  own  thought,  in 
other  words,  out  of  h!s  humanity.  This 
power  has  been  giveu  to  no  man. 

*  How  then  may  philosophy  err  ? — By 
considering  thought  only  on  a  single  side, 
and  by  seeing,  in  that  single  side,  the  to- 
tality of  thought.  There  are  no  false,  but 
many  incomplete  systems; — systems  true 
in  themselves,  but  vicious  in  their  preten- 
sions, each  to  comprise  that  absolute  truth 
which  is  only  found  distributed  through  all. 

'  The  incomplete,  and  by  consequence, 
the  exclusive — this  is  the  one  only  vice  of 
philosophy,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  philosophers,  for  philosophy  rises 
above  all  the  systems.  The  fuU  portrait 
of  the  real,  which  philosophy  presents,  is 
indeed  made  up  of  features  borrowed  from 
every  several  system;  for  of  these  each 
reflects  reality ;  but  unfortunately  reflects 
it  under  a  single  angle.* 


•  The  like  has  been  said  by  Lelbnits  and  He- 
g^l  but  not  80  finely. 


'  To  compass  possession  of  reality  full 
and  entire,  it  is  requisite  to  sist  ourselves 
at  the  centre.  To  reconstitute  the  intel- 
lectual life,  mutilated  in  the  several  sys- 
tems, it  behoves  us  to  re-enter  Consci- 
ousness, and  there,  weaned  from  a  systema- 
tic and  exclusive  spirit,  to  analyse  thought 
into  its  elements,  and  all  its  eUments,  and 
to  seek  out  in  it  tJie  characters,  and  all  the 
charcKters,  under  which  it  is  at  present  ma- 
nifested  to  the  eye  of  consciousness.* — Du 
Fait  de  Conscience. 

b.— P.  181.—*  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  and  intellectual  life  is 
dmsciousness.  Life  begins  with  consci- 
ousness, and  with  consciousness  it  ends : 
in  consciousness  it  is  that  we  apprehend 
ourselves ;  and  it  is  in  and  through  con- 
sciousness that  we  apprehend  the  external 
world.  Were  it  possible  to  rise  above 
consciousness,  to  place  ourselves,  so  to 
speak,  behind  it,  to  penetrate  into  the  se- 
cret workshop  where  intelligence  blocks 
out  and  fabricates  the  various  phaenome- 
na,  there  to  officiate,  as  it  were,  at  the 
birth,  and  to  watch  the  evolution  of  con- 
sciousness ; — then  might  we  hope  to  com- 
prehend its  nature,  and  the  different  steps 
through  which  it  rises  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  first  actually  revealed.  But,  as  all 
knowledge  commences  with  consciousness, 
it  is  able  to  remount  no  higher.  Here  a 
prudent  analysis  unU  therefore  stop,  andoc' 
cupy  itself  with  what  is  given,* 

Other  testimonies  might  easily  be  quot- 
ed from  the  subsequent  writings  of  M. 
Cousin — were  this  not  superfluous ;  for  I 
presume  that  few  who  take  an  interest  in 
philosophical  inquiries  can  now  be  igno- 
rant of  these  celebrated  works. 

101 — De  La  Mennais.— See  No.  2. 

OMITTED. 

9*  *.  —  Aelius  Abistides. — Platonic 
Oration, ii.  (Opera,  ed.  Canter,  t.  iii. p.  249 
ed.  Jebb.  t.  ii.  p.  150)— *  That  the  Many 
are  not  to  be  contemned,  and  their  opinion 
held  of  no  account ;  but  that  in  them,  too, 
there  is  a  presentiment,  an  unerring  in- 
stinct, which,  by  a  kind  of  divine  &tality, 
seizes  darkling  on  the  truth; — this  we 
have  Plato  himself  teaching,  and,  ages  ear- 
lier than  Plato,  this  old  Hesiod,  with  poste- 
rity  in  chorus,  in  these  familiar  verses  sang : 

The  Fame,  horn  of  the  manpmnation^d  voice 
O/mofMnd,  dies  not  ;/br  it  Uve*  om  Qod.* 

For  Hesiod,  see  No.  1.  These  verses 
are  likewise  adduced  bv  Aristotle  as  pro- 
verbial.  (Btb.  Nic.  vii'  13  [14.]  )  They 
may  be  also  rendered  thus : 

*  T^e  Word,  forth  tent  6y  the  eonelamant  voice 
Oj  fMnkind,  em>tot  /  for  its  truth  is  Qod*t* 
3E 
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RoMAir.»5y  Lnoretius;  6,  Cicero;  7,  Horace;  8,  Seneca;  9,  PUnj,  youngtr;  9% 
Quintifian;  12,  TertuUian;  13,  Arnobiiu;  14,  Lactantiua;  15,  St  Augiutin. 

Ababiar.-^199  AlgazeL 

Italiak. — 18.  St  Anselm  (ambiguously  French) ;  20,  Aqmnaa ;  26,  Julius  Casar 
Scaliger;  67,  Vulpius;  68,  Vico;  71,  Genovesi. 

Spanish. — ^22,  Antonius  Andreas;  28,  Antonios  Goveanus  (Portugueie) ;  29, 
Nannesius;  jfi2,  Mariana. 

Fbkhc«.-^23,  Budaeus;  27,  Omphalius;  80,  Muretus;  87,  Descartes;  89,  Bal- 
lac;  40,  Chanet;  41,  Irenaeusa  Sancto  Jacobo  ;  42,  Lescaiopier;  43,  Pascal;  44, 
La  Chambre ;  46,  Le  Pere  Rapiii ;  47,  Du  Hamel ;  48,  Malebranche ;  49,  Poiret ; 
60,  Bossuet ;  69,  John  Alphonso  Turretini  (Oeneveae)  ,-  60,  Fenelon ;  62,  D* Agues- 
sean;  63,  Bnffier ;  70,  Huber;  74,  D'Alembert;  94,  Degerando;  100,  Cousin;  101, 
De  La  Mennais. 

British. — 21,  Duns  Scotus ;  33,  Sir  John  Davies ;  85,  Lord  Herbert ;  36, 
Cameron ;  88,  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  45,  Henry  More ;  51,  Locke ;  62,  Bentley  ;  53, 
John  Seijeant;  63*,  Abercromby;  65,  Toland;  61,  Shaftesbury;  62*,  Berkeley;  64, 
Lyons;  65,  Amherst;  66,  Wollaston;  72,  Hume;  78,  Price;  79,  Reid;  82,  Beattie. 
(Of  these,  21,  [?]  36,  63*,  72,  79,  82,  are  Scottish.) 

Gbbmar. — ^24, Luther;  25,Melanchthon;  34,Keckennann;  64,  Leibnitz;  66,  Chris- 
tian Thomasius ;  67,  Ridiger ;  58,  Feuerlin ;  69,  Christian  Wolf ;  73,  Crusius ;  75,  Oetin- 
ger;  76,  Eschenbach;  77,  John  Matthew  Gesner ;  80,  Hiller;  83,  Storchenau;  84, 
Stattler;  86,  Kant ;  87,  Jacobi ;  88,  Heidenreich;  89,  Leonhard  Creuaer ;  90,  Plat- 
ner ;  01,  Fichte;  93,  Krug ;  95,  Fries ;  96,  Koeppen;  97,  Ancillon,  the  son:  98,Ger- 
lach ;  99,  George  Hermes. 

BxLOiAii. — 31,  Giphanius;  81,  Hemsterhuis;  86,  Hennert. 

In  all  one  hundred  and  six  Witnessea 
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Fame  (Public  Opinion)  had  her  temple  in 
Athens.     See  Pausanias. 

Plato  it  referred  to  in  the  Laws,  (L.  xii  i 
5.  ed.  Bekk.  t.  ii.  p.  950,  ed  Steph.)  Ano- 
ther  passage,  in  the  Crito,  which  Canter 
indicates,  is  irrelevant.  In  the  former, 
Plato  attributes  to  mankind  at  largo  a 
certain  divine  sense  or  vaticination  of  the 
tmt  h  ( $tto0  rt  x»l  tCaroxHM),  by  which,  in  our 
natural  judgments,  we  are  preserved  from 
error.  I  did  not,  however,  find  the  state- 
ment sufficiently  generalized  to  quote  the 
context  as  a  testimony. 

16*.  — Tmbodobet.— The  Curative  of 
Greek  Affections,  Sermon  i.,  On  Belief. 
(Opera,  ed.  Sirmondi,  t.  iv.  p,  478.) — 
'  Belief  [or  Faith],  therefore,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  moment.  For,  according 
to  the  Pythagorean  Epicharmus, 

Mimd,  it  teeth;  Mind,  U  htarethi 
AU  heiide  U  deaf  and  hlindt 

and  Heraclitus,  in  like  manner,  exhorts 
us  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  belief,  in 
these  words; — Unless  ye  hope,  ye  shaU 
not  find  the  unhopedfor,  which  it  imcrut- 
able  and  impermeable.  .     .  And  let 

none  of  you,  my  friends,  say  aught  in  dis- 
paragement  of  belief.  For  belief  is  called 
by  Aristotle  the  Criterion  of  Sciences 
whilst  Epicurus  says,  that  it  is  the  Antici- 
pation of  Reason,  and  that  anticipation, 
hsvmg  indued  Knowledge,  results  in 
Comprehension.—  But,  as  we  define  it.  Be- 
lief is — a  spontaneous  assent  or  adhesion  of 
the  mind, — or  the  intuitioti  of  the  unappa- 
rent, — or  the  taking  possession  of  the  real 
(^n^l  re  Sit  ivertietc — v.  Bud.  in  Pand.  et 
Com.  L.  G.),  and  natural  apprehinsion  of 
the  unperceivalde, — or  an  unvaciUating  pro- 
pension  ettablished  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
liever.— But,  on  the  one  hand.  Belief  re- 
quires knowledge,  as  on  the  4)ther,  Know- 
ledge  requires  belief.  For  there  can  sub- 
sist,  neither  belief  without  knowledge,  nor 
knowledge  without  belief.  Belief  pre- 
cedes knowledge,  knowledge  follows  be- 
lief;  while  desire  is  attendant  upon  know- 
ledge, and  action  consequent  upon  desire. 
For  it  is  necessary, — to  believe  first ;  then 
to  learn ;  knowing,  to  desire ;  and  desiring, 
to  act.  .  .  .  — Belief,  therefore,  my 
friends,  it  a  concern  common  to  all ;  .  .   . 


for  all  who  would  learn  any 
first  believe.  [So  Aristotle.] 
therefore,  the  foundation  and  basis  a 
ence.  For  your  philosophers  have 
Belief — a  voluntary  assent  or  adhesion  oj 
the  mind;  and  Science— an  immutal 
habit,  accompanied  with  reason.' — This  it 
a  testimony  which  I  should  regret  to  have 
totally  forgotten.  Compare  Nos.  8,  11, 
16,  16,  18, 19,  24,  81,  86,  87,  91,  96, 97, 
99,  &c. 

17*. — SiMPLicins.  —  C<Mnmentary  on 
the  Manual  of  Epictetus;  and  there  speak- 
ing  in  the  language  of  the  Porch,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  Lyceum  or  the  Aca- 
demy. 

a.— C.  88,  Heins.28,  Schweigh «Tbe 

Common  Notions  of  men  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  according  to  which,  in 
place  of  varying  from  each  other,  they  are 
in  opinion  mutually  agreed,  (as,  that  the 
pood  is  useful,  and  the  useful  good,  that  aU 
things  desiderate  the  good,  that  the  equal  is 
neither  surpassing  nor  surpassed,  that  twtet 
two  isfourJ^thes/B  notions,  and  the  like, 
suggested  in  us  by  right  reason,  and  tested 
by  experience  and  time,  are  true,  andia 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  things; 
whereas  the  notions  proper  to  individual 
men  are  frequently  fJlaciout,' 

b.— C.  72,  Heins.  48,  Schweigh._' But 
Reason,  according  to  the  proverb,  it  a 
Mercury  common  to  all ;  for,  although,  at 
in  us  individually,  reasons  are  plural,  or 
numerically  different,  they  are  in  species 
one  and  the  same ;  so  that,  by  reason  all 
men  follow  after  the  same  things  as  good, 
and  eschew  the  same  things  as  bad,  and 
think  the  same  things  tp  be  truie  or  to  bo 
false/ 

In  these  pataages,  Reoion,  in  the  vaguer 
meaning  of  the  Stoics,  is  employed,  where 
Intellect,  in  the  precise  acceptation  of  the 
Aristotelians  and  Platonists,  might  have 
been  expected  from  Simplicius.  But  he  it 
here  speaking  by  accommodation  to  hit 
author. 


As  a  chronological  Table  vras  luckily 
omitted  at  the  head  of  the  Series,  I  here 
append,  ethnographically  subarranged,  the 
following — 


LIST  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TESTIMONIES. 

Orrkk. — 1,  Hesiod;  2,  Heraclitus;  8,  Aristotle;  4,  Theophrastus ;  9**,  Aeliut 
Aristides,  see  at  end;  10,  Aleiander  Apbrodisiensb ;  11,  Clemens  Alexandrinut; 
15,  Theodoret,  tee  at  end;  16,  PEodnai  17,  Ammoniv^  Hermiae;  17*,  8imf^ciuB, 
tee  at  end. 
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NOTE   B. 

OP  PRESENTATIVE  AND  REPRESENTATIVE 
KNOWLEDGE. 


9  I. —  The  distinction  of  Presentative,  Intuitive  or  Immediaie,  and  of  Representative 
or  Mediate  cognition ;  with  the  various  significations  of  the  term  Object^  its 
conjugates  and  correkUives, 

§  H.— J?fror#  of  Reid  and  other  philosophers,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  distinctions. 


[References. -From  Inq.  106  a,  from  I.  P.  226  b,  233  a,  292  a  b,  293  b,  298  b, 
305  a,  339  b,  351  b,  357  a,  368  b,  369  a  b,  373  a,  427  a.] 


§  /. —  The  distinction  of  Presentative,  In- 
tuitive or  Immediate,  (md  of  Representa- 
tive or  Mediate  cognition;  toith  the  vari- 
ous significations  of  the  term  Object,  its 
conjugates  and  correlatives. 

The  correlative  terms.  Immediate  and 
Mediate,  as  attributes  of  knovdedge  and  its 
modifications,  are  employed  in  more  than 
a  single  relation.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obviate  misapprehension,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  determine  in  what  sig- 
nification it  is,  that  we  are  at  present  to 
employ  them. 

In  apprehending  an  individual  thing, 
either  itself  through  sense  or  its  represen- 
tation in  the  phantasy,  we  have,  in  a  cer- 
tain  sort,  an  absolute  or  irrespective 
<;ognition,  which  is  justly  denominated  im- 
mediate, by  contrast  to  the  more  relative 
and  media;te  knowledge  which,  subsequent- 
ly, we  compass  of  the  same  object,  when, 
by  a  comparative  act  of  the  understand- 
ing we  irefer  it  to  a  class,  that  is,  think  or 
recognise  it,  by  relation  to  other  things, 
under  a  certain  notion  or  general  term. 
With  this  distinction  we  have  nothing  now 
to  do.  The  discrimination  of  immediate 
and  mjediaJte  knowledge,  with  which  we  are 
«t  present  concerned,  fies  within  and  sub- 


divides what  constitutes,  in  the  foregoing^ 
division,  the  branch  of  immediate  cogni- 
tion ;  for  we  are  only  here  to  deal  with 
the  knowledge  of  individual  objects  abso- 
lutely considered,  and  not  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  aught  beyond  themselves. 

This  dbtinction  of  immediate  and  me- 
diate cognition  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  establish ;  for  it  is  one  without 
which  the  whole  philosophy  of  knowledge 
must  remain  involved  in  ambiguities. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  more  various, 
vacillating,  and  contradictory,  than  the 
employment  of  the  all-important  terms 
object  and  objective,  in  contrast  to  subject 
and  subjective,  in  the  writings  of  Kant  ? — 
though  the  same  is  true  of  those  of  other 
recent  philosophers.  Thb  arose  from 
the  want  of  a  preliminary  determination 
of  the  various,  and  even  opposite,  mean- 
ings of  which  these  terms  are  susceptible, 
— a  selection  of  the  one  proper  meaning, 
— and  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  mean- 
ing thus  preferred.  But,  in  particular, 
the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism  cannot, 
without  tMs  distinction,  be  adequately  un- 
derstood, developed,  and  discriminated. 
Reid,  accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  it,  has  not  only  faUed  in  giving 
to  his  philosophy  its  preoiae  and  appro- 
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priate  expreitfion,  he  has  failed  even  in 
withdrawing  it  from  equivocatioa  and 
confusion; — ^in  so  rnnch,  that  it  even 
remains  a  qaestion^  whether  his  doc- 
trine he  one  of  Natural  Realism  at  all. 
— The  following  is  a  more  articulate  devo- 
lopement  of  this  important  distinction  than 
that  which  I  gave,  some  ten  years  ago; 
and  siqce>  hy  more  than  one  philosopher 
adopted.  See  Edinburgh  Review,  toL  lii. 
p.  166;  sq.;  Cross's  Selections  from  Ed. 
.  Rev.  YoL  iii.  p.200sq.;  Peisse,  Fragments 
Philosophiques,  p.  75  sq. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  shall 
state  the  different  momenta  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  separate  Proporitiona ;  and 
these  for  more  convenient  reference  I 
shall  number. 

1. — A  thing  is  known  immediately  or 
proximately,  when  we  cognise  it  in  itself; 
mediately  or  remotely,  when  we  cognise  it 
in  or  through  something  numerically  djiffe^ 
rent  from  it.<eff.  Immediate  cognition, 
thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  itself,  in- 
volves the /act  of  its  existence;  mediate 
cognition,  thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
in  or  through  something  not  itself,  involves 
only  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 

2. — An  immediate  cognition,  in  as  much 
as  the  thing  known  is  itself  presented  to 
observation,  may  be  called  2k  presentative  ; 
and  in  as  much  as  the  thing  presented,  is, 
as  it  were,  viewed  by  the  mind  face  to  face, 
may  be  called  an  intuitive,^  cognition. — A 
mediate  cognition,  in  as  much  as  the  thing 
known  is  Md  up  or  mirrored  to  the  mind 
in  a  vicarious  representation,  mtiy  be  called 
a  repres'ntative  f  cognition. 

3. — A  thing  knovm  is  called  an  object  of 
knowledge. 

4. — In  a  presentative  or  immediate  cog- 
nition there  is  one  sole  object ;  the  thing- 
(immediately)  known  and  the  thing  exist- 
ing being  one  and  the  same. — In  a  repre- 
sentative or  mediate  cognition  there  may 
be  discriminated  two  objects ;  the  thing 
(immediately)  known,  and  the  thing  ex- 
isting being  numerically  different. 

•  Oa  the  application  of  the  term  Iniwitittf  in 
this  sense,  seo  in  tho  sequel  of  this  Excursus, 
p.  812  a  b. 

+  The  term  Rfpresfntation  I  employ  always 
strictly,  as  in  contrast  to  Pregeittaticnf  and, 
therefore,  with  exclusive  reference  to  Indivi. 
dual  objects ,  and  not  in  the  vague  xenerality 
of  Rcprumiatio  or  FbrKcUun^  in  the  Leibniti- 
ian  and  subsequent  philosophies  of  Oennany, 
where  it  is  used  for  any  cognitive  act,  consider- 
ed, not  in  relation  to  what  knows,  bat  to  what 
Is  known ;  that  is,  as  tho  genas  including  under 
it  Intuitions,  Perceptions,  Sensations,  Concep- 
tions, Notions,  Tboughta  proper,  Ac.  as  spe- 
cics. 


5. — A  thing  known  m  t^^is  the  (sole) 
presentative  or  intuitive  object  of  knowr 
ledge,  or  the  (sole)  object  of  a  presen- 
tative or  intuitive  knowledge. —  A  thing 
knovm  in  and  through  something  else  is 
the  primary,  mediate,  remote,*  real,^ 
existent,  or  represented,  object  of  (medi- 
ate) knowledge,— o6;>cftifii  quod ;  and  a  ' 
thing  through  which  something  else  is  knoum 
is  the  seccmdary,  immediate,  proximate,* 


*  The  distinction  of  proximaU  Kad  remote  ob- 
ject is  sometimes  applied  to  perception  in  a 
different  manner.  Thus  Colour  (the  White  of 
the  Wall,  for  instance,)  is  said  to  be  the  proxi- 
maU object  of  vision,  because  it  is  seen  imme. 
diately;  the  coloured  thing  (the  Wall  itself  for 
instance)  Is  said  to  be  the  rtmott  object  of 
vision,  because  it  is  seen  only  through  the  me- 
diation of  the  colour.  This  however  is  Inaccu- 
rate. For  the  WaU,  that  in  which  the  colour 
inheres,  however  mediately  known,  is  never  me- 
diately wen.  It  is  not  indeed  an  object  of  per. 
ception  at  all ;  it  Is  only  the  subject  of  such  an 
object,  and  is  reached  by  a  cognitive  process, 
different  f^om  the  merely  perceptive. 

^  On  the  term  BeaL — The  term  Real  (realis), 
though  always  importing  the  eanstent,  is  used  in 
various  signiflcations  and  oppositions.  The 
following  occur  to  me  : — 

1.  As  denoting  existence,  in  contrast  to  tha 
nomenelatwe  of  existence, — ^the  thinff,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  its  nams.  Thus  we  havo 
definitions  and  divisions  real,  and  definitions 
and  divisions  nomttial  or  verbal. 

2.  As  expressing  the  existent  opposed  to  the 
non-existent, — Sksomctking  in  contrast  to  a  mothing. 
In  this  sense  tho  diminutions  of  existence,  to 
which  reality,  in  ihe/oUowing  significations,  ia 
counterposed,  are  aU  real. 

3.  As  denoting  material  or  external.  In  con- 
trast to  menial,  tpiritual  or  inlemoX,  existence. 
This  meaning  is  improper;  so,  therefore.  Is 
the  term  BeaJUem,  as  equivalent  to  MateriaUgm, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  some  recent  philo- 
sophers. 

4.  As  synonymous  with  actveil ;  and  this  a.) 
as  opposed  to  potentUA,  b.)  as  opposed  to  pos- 
sible,  existence. 

6.  As  denoting  aibsolvte  or  irrespective,  in  op- 
position  to  }>Acnioniaial  or  relative,  existence; 
in  other  words,  as  denoting  things  in  them, 
selves  and  out  of  relation  to  all  else,  in  con- 
trast to  things  in  relation  to,  and  as  known  by,- 
intelligences,  like  men,  who  know  only  under 
the  conditions  of  plurality  and  difference.  In 
this  sense,  which  is  rarely  employed  and  may 
be  neglected,  the  Real  Is  only  another  term  for 
the  UncondiUoned  or  Absolute,— r&  evraff  ov. 

6.  As  indicating  existence  considered  as  a 
eubsistance  in  nature,  {ens  extra  animam,  ens  imu 
turae,)  it  stands  counter  to  an  existence  con- 
sidered as  a  represenuaion  in  ihauifht.  In  this 
sense,  reaXe,  in  the  language  of  the  older  phi. 
losopby  (Scholastic,  Cartesian,  Gassendian,)  as 
applied  to  esse  or  au,  is  opposed  to  inientionale, 
nciianaXe,  eonceptiMi^  imofrinairium,  ratioms,  cog- 
niHonU,  in  am/bma,  in  •<fK«U«e(ii,  j>roirt  eo^niitm^ 
t'diok,  ie.  i  and  oorrfaponds  with  a  pasU  r»i. 
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ideal,*  vicariout  or repruentative,  object 
of  (mediate)  knowledge, — objeetum  quo,  or 
per  quod.  The  former  may  likewise  be 
styled  objeetum  etUitativum, 

6.— The  Ego  as  the  subject  of  thought 
and  knowledge  is  now  commonly  styled 
by  Philosophers  simply  The  Subject ;  and 
Subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for  what 

ak  opposed  t»a  jxiHe  liiiea«ef«<,  with  «Ml»^eeMmnii, 
as  opposed  to  oSj^mMvinn,  (see  p.  806  b,  sq.  note), 
with  propWinn,  prlndpaU  and  fyndamtntale,  as 
opposed  to  viooHtam,  wfth  materiaU,  as  opposed 
to/brmole,  and  with  ybrma{«  in  uip90,  and  taUU 
tativwBH,  as  opposed  to  reprueiHiaUmim,  $v.  Un- 
der this  head.  In  the  Tacillatlog  language  of 
oar  more  recent  philosophy,  raol  approximates 
to,  bnt  ii  hardly  conTertible  with,  o2ifec«<iM,  in 
contrast  to  guXfjeeiive  in  the  signification  there 
preTslent,  (see  p.  808  ab,  note.) 

7.  In  dose  connexion  with  the  sixth  mean- 
ing, real,  in  the  last  place,  denotes  an  identity 
or  difference  fonnded  on  the  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  a  thing  in  itself,  in  contrast  to  an 
identity  or  difference  founded  only  on  the  rela- 
tion  orjMlnt  of  Tiew  in  which  the  'thing  may 
be  regarded  by  the  thinking  subject.  In  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  logioel  or  nutUmaJL,  the 
terms  being  here  employed  in  a  peculiar  mean, 
fug.  Thus  a  thing  which  reeUy  (re)  or  in  itself 
is  one  and  indivisible  may  loffioMy  (rotioiw)  by 
the  mind  be  considered  as  diverse  and  plural, 
and,  vice  versa,  what  are  rtaVf  diverse  and 
plural  may  VogietOljf  be  viewed,  as  one  and  in. 
divisible.  As  an  example  of  the  former ; — ^th« 
sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  (or  trilateral),  as 
mutually  correlative — as  together  making  up 
the  same  simple  figure — and  as,  without  de- 
struction  of  that  figure,  actually  inseparable 
from  it,  and  fk^m  each  other,  are  retMif  one ; 
but  in  as  much  as  they  have  peculiar  relations 
which  may,  in  thought,  bo  considered  severally 
and  for  themselves,  they  are  logioaay  twofold. 
In  like  manner  take  apprehension  and  Judg. 
ment.  These  are  reaRy  one,  as  each  involves 
the  other,  (for  we  apprehend  only  as  we  judgo 
something  to  be,  and  we  Judge  only,  as  we  ap. 
prebend  the  existence  of  the  terms  compared), 
and  as  together  they  constitute  a  single  indi- 
visible act  of  cognition;  but  they  are  logUsaUp 
double,  in  as  much  as,  by  mental  abstraction, 
they  may  be  viewed  each  for  itself,  and  as  a 
distinguishable  element  of  thought.  As  an 
example  of  the  latter ;— individual  things,  as 
John,  James,  Richard,  ^.,  are  rea%  (nume- 
'ricatly)  different,  as  co-existing  in  nature  only 
under  the  condition  of  plurality ;  but,  as  re- 
sembling objects  constituting  a  single  dass  or 
notion  (man)  they  are,  I<v<caRy  conBldere(^(ge- 
nerically  or  specifically)  identical  and  one. 

•  I  eschew,  in  general,  the  employment  Tff  the 
words  Idea  and  Ideal— they  are  so  vague  and 
variona  in  meaning.  (See  Note  6.)  But  they 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  as  the  conjugates  of 
the  indispensable  term  Idealism.  Nor  is  there, 
as  I  use  them,  any  danger  from  their  ambi- 
guity; for  I  always  manifestly  employ  them 
simply  for  sul^ective— (what  is  in  or  of  the 
mind),  in  contrast  to  objective — (what  Is  out 
•f,  or  external  to,  the  mind.) 


pertains  to  the  mind  or  thinking  prindple. 
In  contrast  and  correlation  to  these,  the 
terms  Object  and  Objective  are,  in  like 
manner,  now  in  general  use  to  denote  the 
Non-ego,  its  affections  and  properties, — 
and  in  general  the  Really  existent  as  op- 
posed  to  the  Ideally  known.  These  ex« 
pressions,  more  especially  Object  and  Ob- 
jective, are  ambiguous;  for  though  the 
Non-Ego  may  be  the  more  frequent  and 
obtrusive  object  of  cognition,  still  a  mode 
of.  mind  constitutes  an  object  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  no  less  than  a  mode  of 
matter.  Without,  therefore,  disturbing 
the  preceding  nomenclature,  which  is  not 
only  ratified  but  convenient,  I  would  pro- 
pose that,  when  we  wish  to  be  precise,  or 
where  any  ambig^ty  is  to  be  dreaded,  we 
should  employ — on  the  one  hand,  either 
the  terms  iuhject-object  or  subjective  ob» 
ject,  (and  this  we  could  again  distinguish 
as  absolute  or  as  relative) — on  the  other, 
either  object-object,  or  objective  object^^ 


•  The  tenne  aub^  and  Subjective,  Objeet  ami 

Obhctive. — 1  have  already  had  occasion  to  shew, 

that,  in  the  bands  of  recent  philosophers,  the 

principal  terms  of  philosophy  have  not  only 

been  frequently  changed  from  their  original 

meanings  and  correlations,  but  those  mean. 

lofnoouy  do  Tiuwifa,  w  «««  ua  m-     *"«■  ^^  correlations  sometimes  even  simply 

As  an  example  of  ttie  former :— the  '  "▼•"ed.      I  have  again  to  do  this  in  refe- 

-  -  rence  to  the  correlatives  sub^eeHve    and  o6* 

jtetive,  as  employed  to  denote  what  Aristotle 

vaguely  expressed  by  the  terms  Tk  hfitXf  ahd  «-i^ 

^u — i^  tkiatgi  in  us,  and  tke  things  in  nature. 

The  terms  sub^eet  and  ehjeet  were,  for  a  long 
time,  not  sufllciently  discriminated  from  each 
other. — ^Even  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  r^ 
vwtMtifitfv  is  used  ambiguously  ioridin  que, 
the  subject  proper,  and  id  cina  quod,  the  cbfeei 
proper ; — and  this  latter  meaning  is  unlmown 
to  Plato.  The  Greek  language  never,  in  (hct, . 
possessed  any  one  term  of  equal  universality, 
and  of  the  same  definite  signification,  as  object. 
For  tho  term  avT4««//uiM»,  which  comes  the 
nearest,  Aristotle  uses,  like  Plate,  in  the  plu- 
ral, to  designate,  in  general,  the  various  kinds 
of  oppositesi  and  there  is,  I  believe,  only  a 
single  passage  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  (De 
An.  il .  c.  4,)  In  which  this  word  can  beadequately 
translated  by  o^ifeet.  The  reason  of  this,  at 
first  sight,  apparent  deficiency  may  have  l>een 
that  as  no  language,  except  the  Greek,  could 
express,  not  by  a  periphrasis,  but  by  a  qieclal 
word,  the  object  of  every  several  fhculty  or 
application  of  mind,  (as  «Ie^Wv,  ^«»rii^W», 
ve«TJ»,  T'ferrWv,  iwirmWv,  QmiXnri*,  2^i»Ww, 
CfuXtvWv,  warWr,  Ac.  Ac.,)  so  the  Greek  pU. 
losophers  alone  found  little  want  of  a  term 
prMJM^  to  express  the  abstract  notion  of  ofr. 
jeettsny  In  its  indeterminate  universality,  which 
they  could  apply,  as  they  required  it,  in  any 
determinate  relation.  Tlie  schoolmen  distin. 
guished  thesuli^iMii  oeewpcrtlonie,  from  the  mft- 
^uiiilfiA4iei<on<t,praedioa<io»<«,^., limiting  the 
term  eH^eatmm  (which  In  elassieal  Latlnity  ha4 
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I  7.~If  the  represeiitative  object  be  sop- 
poeed  (according  to  one  theory)  a  mode 
•f  the  conscious  mind  or  self,  it  maj  be 
disdng^iished  as  Egoiiticals  if  it  be  sup. 

i^ever  been  natorallfted  as  an  abtolaio  term, 
evea  by  the  philosophers)  to  the  former;  and 
It  would  baye  been  well  had  the  term  gO^ec- 
«um,  in  that  sense,  been,  at  the  same  time, 
wholly  renounced.  This  was  not,  however, 
done.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  word  mA- 
ieci  U  employed,  in,  most  of  the  vemacnlaT 
languages,  for  the  materia  circa  quam.  In  which 
signification  the  term  df^eet  ought  to  be  exelu. 
pively  applied.  But  a  still  more  intolerable 
abuse  has  receutly  crept  in;  dbfect  has,  in 
French  and  EogUsh,  been  for  above  a  century 
vulgarly  employed  for  end,  moHve,  finai  eautc 
But  to  speak  of  these  terms  more  in  detail. 

The  term  d^  (objectum,  id  quod  objlcltur 
cognitionl,  dta.,)  involyes  a  twofold  element 
of  meaning.  1^,  It  expresses  something  abso. 
lute,  something  in  itself  that  is ;  for  before  a 
thing  can  be  pr«^sented  te  oogaitien,  K  must 
be  supposed  4e  exist.  a«,  »  expresses  some- 
thing relative ;  for  in  so  fur  as  it  is  presented 
to  cognition,  it  is  supposed  to  be  only  as  it  is 
known  to  exist.  Now  if  the  equipoise  be  not 
preserved,  if  either  of  these  elements  be  al. 
lowed  te  preponderate,  the  word  will  assume 
a  meaning  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  it 
would  obtain  from  the  preponderance  of  the 
other.  If  the  first  element  prevail,  abject  and 
cbjeeUve  wiU  denote  that  which  exists  of  its 
own  nature,  in  contrast  to  that  which  exists 
only  under  the  conditions  of  our  ftMulties ; — 
tha  real  in  opposition  to  the  idtdL  If  the  se- 
eond  element  prevail,  cl^eet  and  cbjeetiv  will 
denote  what  exists  only  as  it  exists  in  thought; 
— ^the  ideal  in  contrast  to  the  real. 

Now  both  of  these  counter  meanings  of  the 
terms  ob^  and  elbjeeHee  have  obtained  in  the 
^  nomenclature  of  different  times  and  different 
philosophies^— 4iay  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
same  time  and  even  the  same  philosophy. 
Hence  great  conltasion  and  ambiguity. 

In  the  Scholastic  philosophy  in  which,  as  sL 
ready  said,  ol^eei  and  objeetiw,  mOjeet  and  «u5. 
/Mtfve,  were  first  employed  in  their  high  ab- 
straction, and  as  absolute  terms,  and,  among 
the  systems  immediately  subsequent,  in  the 
Cartesian  and  Gassendian  schools,  the  former 
meaning  was  the  one  exclusively  prevalent. 
In  these  older  philosophies,  df^eetimm,  as  ap- 
plied to  €M  or  ecw,  was  opposed  to/brwoto  and 
iutjeeiiwm ;  and  corresponded  with  itUeniionale, 
vieartum,  repreeetdoHmm,  rationale  or  ratianie, 
imUUeetuale  or  *»  inUUeetv,  proui  eognittm, 
ideaU,  4e.,  as  opposed  to  reale,  proprium,  prind- 
pale,fiaidameniale,praut  in  eeipeo,  ^. 

In  these  schools  the  ease  svAjectimmt  in  con. 
trast  to  the  eeee  objeetivma,  denoted  a  thing  con. 
sidered  as  inhering  in  its  subject,  whether 
that  subject  were  mind  or  matter,  as  contra- 
distingnished  from  a  thing  considered  m  pre- 
sent  to  the  mind  only  as  an  accidental  object  of 
thought.  Thus  the  feculty  of  imagination,  for 
example,  and  ito  acts,  were  said  to  have  a  «*- 
jecHve  existence  in  the  mind ;  whUe  ito  several 
images  or  representations  had,  via  Images  or 


posed  (aceording  to  another)  aometlung 
numerically  different  from  the  conscious 
mind  or  self,  it  may  be  distinguished  as, 
Non-Egoistical.  SerNete-O.   The  former 


objecto  of  consciousness,  only  an  eb^ive. 
Again,  a  material  thing,  say  a  horse,  qua  exist- 
ing, was  said  to  have  a  iUbjedive  being  out  of 
the  mind ;  ^uo  conceived  or  known,  it  was  said 
to  have  an  o^mNvc  being  in  the  mind.  Every 
thought  had  thus  a  eubjeetiw  and  an  ebjeetive 
phasis ;— of  which  more  particularly  as  f ol 
lows: — 

1.  The  CMS  ttOjeetimm,  fi/rmaU,  or  jwopWtm 
of  a  notion,  ooNMpC,  epedee,  idea,  frc,  denoted  it 
as  considered  absolutely  for  itself,  and  as  dls- 
tinguished  from  the  thing,  the  reel  object,  of 
which  it  is  the  notion,  species,  4c. ;  that  is, 
simply  as  a  mode  inherent  in  the  mind  as  a 
subject,  or  at  an  operation  exerted  by  the ' 
mind  as  a  cause.  In  this  relation,  the  eeee 
reale  of  a  notion,  speeies,  Ac.,  was  opposed  to 
the  following. 

2.  The  <«i«  abieetimm,  wieairimnyinUmtionelle,  ^ 
ideale,  repreeentativum  of  a  notion,  concept,  qM. 
dee,  idea,  *c.,  denoted  it,  not  as  considered  ab- 
solutely for  itoelf,  and  as  distinguished  from  iU 
object,  but  simpi^  as  vicarious  or  representa- 
tive of  the  thing  thought.  In  this  relation  the 
esee  reale  of  a  notion,  Ac.,  was  opposed  to  the 
mere  negation  of  existence— ofily  distinguished 
it  from  a  simple  nolMn^. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  application  of  the 
term  objeetine  determined  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  first  of  the  two  counter  elemento  of 
meaning ;  we  have  now  to  regard  it  in  ito  sub. 
sequent  change  of  sense  as  determined  by  the 
second. 

The  cause  of  thia  change  I  trace  tetke  more 
modem  BchoelmeUy  in  the  distinction  they 
took  bf  coneeptHt  (as  also  of  noMo  and  •ntenCto) 
into  /&rmalit  and  cbjeotlieu$r-9k  distinction  both 
in  itself  and  in  ito  nomenclature,  inconsistent 
and  untenable. — ^A  Jbrmal  concept  or  notion 
they  defined— 'the  Immediate  and  actual  re- 
presentation  of  the  thing  thought;*  an  objeo- 
Uve  concept  or  notion  they  defined^'  the  thing 
itoelf  which  is  represented  or  thought.'— Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  second  of  these,  is,  either 
not  a  concept  or  notion  at  all,  or  it  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  first.  (A  similar  ab. 
surdity  is  committed  by  Locke  in  his  employ, 
ment  of  Idea  for  ito  object^the  reality  re- 
presented by  it— the  Ideotimi.)— In  the  second 
place,  the  terms /brmal  and  dbfeetim  are  here 
used  in  senses  precisely  opposite  to  what  they 
were  when  the  same  philosophers  spoke  of  the 
eeeeJbrmdU  and  eeee  ohjecHnm  of  a  notion. 

This  distinction  and  the  terms  tu  which  i^ 
was  expressed  came  howevei  to  be  universally 
admitted.  Hence,  though  proceeding  from  an. 
error,  I  would  account,  In.  pert,  but  In  part 
only,  for  the  general  commutation  latterly  ef- 
fected in  the  application  of  the  term  objeptiee. 
This  change  began,  I  am  Inclined,  to  think, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century— 
and  in  the  German  schools.  Thus  Caloviua-^ 
'Qtticquid  6b^*ee  ftandamentaliter  in  natura 
existit,*  Ac.,  (Bcripta  PhUosophica,  1661,  p^ 
7.3.)    In  the  same  sense  It  is  nsed  by  Leibaitii; 
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theory  Buppoees  ftootluDgs  Dumerically  dif- 
ferent:  1^  the  object  represented,— 2^, 
the  representing  and  cognisant  mind: — 
the  latter,  three ;--i°,  the  object  repre- 

e.  g.  9.  Essalft,  p.  187 ;  and  0alNieqQeB.tl7  to 
him  by  the  Leibnltio.Wolihuu  and  other  Ger- 
man  phlloBOphers  in  general.  This  application 
of  the  term,  it  is  therefore  seen,  became  pre- 
valeot  among  his  conntrymen  long  before  the 
time  of  Kant;  In  the  '  Logica'  of  whose  mas. 
ter  Knutz«n,  I  may  notice,  obfeetivef  qmd  tub. 
jeetive,  in  their  modem  meaning  are  employed 
in  almost  every  page.  The  English  philo- 
sophers, at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  found  sometimes  using  the  term 
db^e^ive  in  the  old  sense, — as  Berkeley  in  his 
'8iris,'§  292;  sometimes  in  the  new, — as 
Horrls  in  his  'Reason  and  Faith,'  (ch.  1.)  and 
Oldfleld  in  his  '  Essay  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  Reason,'  (Part  iL  c.  19,)  who  both  like- 
wise  oppose  it«to  tuhjeetive,  tsken  also  in  its 
present  acception. 

But  the  canse,  why  the  general  terms  tuhjeet 
and  itibjeMve,  dbjeet  and  dbjteiive^  came,  in  phi- 
losophy, to  be  simply  applied  to  a  certain 
special  distinction;  and  why,  in  that  distinc- 
tion, they  came  ttf  be  opposed  as  contraries— 
this  is  not  to  be  traced  alone  to  the  inconsis- 
tencies  which  I  have  noticed ;  for  that  incon- 
sistency itself  must  be  accounted  for.  It  lies 
deeper.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  all  knowledge  itself;  and  the  no- 
menclature in  question  is  only  an  elliptical 
abbreviation,  and  restricted  appncation  of  the 
Bcholastio  expressions  by  which  these  ele- 
ments  have  for  many  ages  been  expressed. 

All  knowledge  is  a  relation — a  relation  be- 
tween that  which  knows,  <in  scholastic  lan- 
guage, the  subject  in  which  knowledge  inheres)^ 
and  that  wldch  Is  known,  (in  scholastic  Ian- 
guage,  the  cbjeci  about  which  knowledge  is  con- 
versant); and  the  contents  of  every  act  of 
knowledge  are  made  up  of  elements,  and  re- 
gulated by  laws,  proceeding  partly  from  its 
object  and  partly  from  its  subject.  Now  phi- 
losophy  proper  is  principtfly  and  primarily 
the  tcience  of  knowledge  i  its  first  and  most  im. 
portant  problem  being  to  determine — What 
eon  we  know  f^that  Is,  what  are  the  conditions 
of  our  knowing,  whether  these  lie  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  object,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  knowledge  ? 

But  Philosophy  being  the  Scieneto/Knowhdgef 
and  the  science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its 
most  ftmdamental  and  thorough  going  analysis, 
the  distinction  of  the  subject  and  object  of  know, 
ledge ;  It  is  evident,  that  to  phUo$opkp  the  tub. 
jeei  of  knowledge  would  be,  by  pre.eminence. 
The  Subject,  and  the  object  of  knowledge  by  pre- 
eminence. The  Object,  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  object  and  the  objectiioef  the  tub' 
ject  and  the  tubjective  should  be  employed 
by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  compen- 
diously to  denote  the  grand  discrimina- 
tion, about  which  philosophy  was  constantly 
employed,  and  which  no  others  could  be  found 
so  precisely  and  promptly  to  express.  In  fact, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  special  meaning  given 
to  oi^jectiv  in  the  Schools,  their  employment  in 


sentedy— 2^,  the  object  representing,— 3S 
the  cog^sant  mind.  Compared  merely 
with  each  other,  the  former,  as  simpler, 
may,  by  contrast  to  the  latter,  be  consi- 

this  their  natural  relation  would  probably  have 
been  of  a  much  earlier  date;  not  however  that 
they  are  void  of  ambiguity,  and  have  not  been 
often  abusively  employed.  This  arises  from 
the  following  circumstance  : — ^The  subject  of 
knowledge  is  exclusively  the  Ego  or  con. 
scions  mind.  Subject  vidtubjeethe,  considered 
in  themselves,  are  therefore  littie  liable  to 
equivocation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
ob/ect  of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  phae- 
nomenon  of  the  Non-Ego ;  for  the  phsenomena 
of  the  Ego  Itself  constitute  as  veritable,  though 
not  io  Tarious  and  prominent,  objects  of  cog. 
nition,  as  tho  pheenomena  of  the  Kon-Ego. 
Subjective  and  objective  do  net,  therefore, 
thoroughly  and  adequately  discriminate  that 
which  Mo«i^«  io  mind,  and  that  which  bdongt  to 
matter}  they  do  not  even  competently  distin. 
gnish  what  is  dcpendemt,  from  what  is  isidtf. 
pendent,  on  the  conditions  of  the  mental  telf.  But 
in  these  significations  they  are  and  must  be 
frequently  employed.  Without  therefore  dis- 
carding  this  nomenclature,  which,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  expresses,  in  general,  a  distinction  of 
the  highest  importance,  in  the  most  apposite 
terms ;  these  terms  may  by  qualification  easily 
be  rendered  adequate  to  those  subordinate 
discriminations,  which  it  is  often  requisite  to 
signalise,  but  which  they  cannot  simply  and  of 
themselves  denote. 

Subject  and  tubjective,  without  any  quslifying 
attribute,  I  would  therefore  employ,  as  has  hi- 
therto  been  dene,  to  mark  out  what  inheres  in, 
pertains  to,  or  depends  on,  the  knowing  mind 
whether  of  man  in  general,  or  of  this  or  that 
individual  man  impartlcular;  and  this  in  con- 
trast  to  object  and  objective,  as  expressing  what 
does  not  so  inhere,  pertain,  and  depend.  Thus, 
for  example,  an  art  or  science  is  ssdd  to  be  ofr- 
jeetive,  when  considered  simply  as  a  system  of 
speculative  truths  or  practical  rules,  but  with, 
out  respect  of  any  actual  possessor ;  tubjective 
when  considered  as  a  habit  of  knowledge  or  a 
dexterity,  inherent  in  the  mind,  either  vaguely 
of  any,  or  precisely  of  this  or  that,  possessor. 

But,  as  has  been  stated,  an  object  of  know, 
ledge  may  be  a  mode  of  mind,  or  it  may  be 
something  diiferent  from  mind;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently  of  importance  to  indicate  precisely  un- 
der  which  of  these  classes  that  object  comes. 
In  this  case  by -an  internal  developemeut  of  the 
nomenclature  itself,  we  might  employ,  on  the 
former  alternative,  the  term  tubject^ci^ect  $  on 
the  latter,  tho  term  object.objeet. 

But  the  tubject'Object  may  be  either  a  mode 
of  mind,  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  absolute 
and  for  itself  alone, — as,  for  example,  a  pain  or 
pleasure;  or  a  mode  of  mind,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  as  relativo  to^  and  representative  of, 
something  else,— as,  for  instance,  the  imagina- 
tion of  sometmng  past  or  possible.  Of  tiiese 
we  might  distinguish,  when  necessary,  the  one, 
as  the  abtoUit4  or  the  rsol  tubject.object,  the  other, 
as  the  rOative  or  the  ideal  or  the  rqiwesciifaiiss 
tubject-objeetr 
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dered^  but  still  inaccurately,  as  an  imme- 
diate  cognition.^  The  latter  of  these  as 
limited  in  its  application  to  certain  facul- 
ties,  and  now  in  fact  wholly  exploded,  may 
be  thrown  out  of  account. 

8. — External  Perception  or  Perception 
simply,  is  the  faculty  presentative  or  intui- 
tive of  the  phaenomena  of  the  Non-Ego  or 
Matter — if  there  be  any  intuitive  appre- 
hension allowed  of  the  Non-Ego  at  all. 
Internal  Perception  or  Self-Coneeiouenees 
is  the  faculty  presentative  or  intuitive  of 
the  phaenomena  of  the  Ego  or  Mind. 

9. — Imagination  or  Phantasy,  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  is  the  faculty  represent 
tative  of  the  phaenomena  both  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  worlds. 

10. — A  representation  considered  as  an 
object  is  logically,  not  really,  different  from 
a  representation  considered  as  an  act. 
Here  object  and  act  are  merely  the  same 
indivisiblo  mode  of  mind  viewed  in  two 
different  relations.  Considered  by  refer- 
ence to  a  (mediate)  object  represented,  it 
is  a  representative  object ;  considered  by 
reference  to  the  mind  representing  and 
contemplating  the  representation,  it  is  a 
representative  act.  A  representative  ob- 
ject being  viewed  as  posterior  in  the  order 
of  nature,  but  not  of  time,  to  the  repre- 
sentative actf  is  viewed  as  a  product ,-  and 
the  representative  act  being  viewed  as  prior 
in  the  order  of  nature,  though  not  of  time, 
to  the  representative  object,  is  viewed  as  a 
producing  process,  (v.  I.  P.  305  a.)  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Image  and  Imagina- 
tion. (Prop.  21,  and  p.  8i3,  a  b,  and  note.) 

11. — A  thing  to  be  known  in  itself  must 
be  known  as  actually  existing  (Pr.  1.)  and 
it  .cannot  be  known  as  actually  existing 
unless  it  be  known  as  existing  in  its  When 
and  its  Where.  But  the  When  and  Where 
of  an  object  are  immediately  cognisable  by 
the  subject,  only  if  the  When  be  now  (i.  e. 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  cognitive  act,) 
and  the  Where  be  here,  (i.  e.  within  the 
sphere  of  the  cognitive  faculty)  ;  therefore 
a  presentative  or  intuitive  knowledge  is 
only  competent  of  an  object  present  to  the 
mind,  both  in  time  and  in  space. 

12.  —  £  converse — whatever  is  known, 
but  not  as  actually  existing  now  and  here, 
is  known  not  in  itself,  as  the  presentative 

FinaJlT  It  may  be  required  to  mark  whether 
the  objeet-otject  and  the  tuhject-olject  bo  imme- 
diately known  as  present,  or  only  as  represent- 
ed. In  this  case  wo  must  resort,  on  the  former 
alternative  to  the  epithet  preKntative  or  intui- 
tive i  on  the  latter,  to  those  of  reprtunUd,  medi- 
city  remote,  primary ,  principal,  Ac. 

*  This  observation  has  reference  to  Beid. 
Bee  Bcqucl  of  this  note,  §  ii.,  and  note  C.  §  11. 
A,  4. 


object  of  an  intuitive,  but  only  as  the  re- 
mote object  of  a  representative,  cogni- 
tion. 

13. — A  representative  object, considered 
irrespectively  of  what  it  represents,  and 
simply  as  a  mode  of  the  conscious  subject, 
is  an  intuitive  or  presentative  object.  For 
it  is  known  in  itself,  as  a  mental  mode,  ac- 
tually  existing  now  and  here.t 


*  Propositions  10-13  may  Illustrate  a  pas- 
sage in  AristotIe*8  treatise  on  Memory  and 
Bemhiiscence  (c.  1),  which  has  been  often . 
curiously  misunderstood  by  his  expositors; 
and  as  it,  in  return,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  here  stated,  I  translate  it : — 

'  Of  what  part  of  tho  soul  m^ory  is  a  func 
tion,  is  manifest ;— ^f  that,  to  wit,  of  which 
imagination  or  phantasy  is  a  function.  [And 
imagination  had  been  already  shown  to  bo  a 
function  of  the  common  sense.] 

'And  here  a  doubt  maybe  started — Whether 
the  affection  [or  mental  modification]  being 
present,  the  reality  absent,  that  which  is  not 
present  can  be  remembered  [or,  in  general, 
known.]  For  it  is  manifest  that  we  must 
conceive  tho  affection,  determined  in  the  soul 
or  its  proximate  bodify  organ,  through  sense, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  portrait,  of  which  wo 
say  that  memory  Is  tho  habit  [or  retention]. 
For  the  movement  excited  [to  employ  the 
simile  of  Plato]  stamps,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
impression  of  the  total  process  of  perception^ 
[on  tho  soul  or  its  organ],  after  the  manner  of 
one  who  applies  a  signet  to  wax.     .     .    . 

'  But  if  such  be  the  circumstances  of  memory, 
— ^Is  remembrance  [a  cognition]  of  this  af- 
fection, or  of  that  from  which  it  is  produced  ? 
For  if,  of  the  latter,  we  can  have  no  remembrance 
[or  cognition]  of  things  absent;  if  of  the  for- 
mer, how,  as  percipient  [or  conscious  of  this 
[present  affection],  can  we. have  a  remem. 
brance  [.or  cognition]  of  that  of  which  we  are 
not  percipient  [or  conscious] — the  absent 
[reality]  ? — Again  f — supposing  there  to  be  a 
resembling  someAilng,  such  as  an  impression 
or  picture,  in  the  mind ;  the  perception  [or 
consciousness]  of  this — "Why  should  It  be  the 
remembrance  [or  cognition]  of  another  thing, 
and  not  of  this  something  Itself? — for  in  the 
act  of  remembrance  we  contemplate  this  men- 
tal  affection,  and  of  this  [alone]  are  we  per- 
cipient [or  conscious].  In  these  circumstances, 
how  is  a  remembrance  [or  cognition]  possible 
of  what  is  not  present  ?  For  if  so,  it  would 
seem  that  what  is  not  present  might,  in  Uke 
manner,  be  seen  and  heard. 

'Or  is  this  possible,  and  what  actually 
occurs  ?  And  thus  : — As  in  a  portrait  tbe 
thing  pointed  is  an  animal  and  a  represen- 
tation itlxAf)  [of  an   animal],  one  and  the 


f  Alff4nfitar»s  :— this  comprehends  both  the 
objective  presentation — »lcfinrlf,  and  tho  sub- 
Jcctive  energy-^  ttUheit. 

i  I  read  in  ii  n.  Tbcmistius  has  irt 
ttu. 
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14 Contcu>ume$$\B  a  knowledge  solely 

of  what  is  now  and  hers  present  to  the 
mind.  It  is  therefore  only  intuitire,  and 
its  objects  exclusively  presentative.  Again, 
Consciousness  is  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
is  now  and  here  present  to  the  mind :  every 
immediate  object  of  cognition  is  thus  an 
object  of  consciousness,  and  every  intuitive 
cognition  itself,  simply  a  special  form  of 
consciousness.    SecrNute  Jh 

15. —  Consciotuness  comprehends  every 
cognitive  act;  in  other  worcU,  whatever  we 
are  not  conscious  of,  that  we  do  not  know. 
But  consciousness  is  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion. Therefore  oil  our  mediate  cognitions 
are  contained  in  our  immediate, 

16. — The  aetico/ modifications — ^the  pre- 
sent acts  and  affections  of  the  Ego,  are  ob- 
jects of  immediate  cognition,  as  themselves 
objects  of  consciousness.  (Pr.  14.)  The 
past  and  possible  modifications  of  the  Ego 
are  objects  of  mediate  cognition,  as  repre- 
sented to  consciousness  in  a  present  or  ac- 
tual modification. 

17. — The  Primary  ^ualities^  of  matter 
or  body,  now  and  here,  that  is  in  proximate 
relation  to  our  organs,  are  objects  of  im- 
mediate cognition  to  the  Natural  Realists,t 
of  mediate,  to  the  Cosmothetic  Idealists  :f 
the  former,  on  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness, asserting  to  mind  the  capability  of 
intuitively  perceiving  what  is  not  itself; 

same  being,  at  once,  both ;  (for,  thoagh  in 
reality  both  are  not  the  same.  In  thoixght  we 
can  view  the  painting,  either  Cal>solvitely]  as 
animal,  or  [relatively]  as  representation  [of 
an  animaO  ) :  in  like  manner,  the  phantasm  in 
us,  we  must  consider,  both  absolately,  as  a  phae- 
nomenon  (^iw^/i«)  in  itself,. and  relatively,  as 
a  phantasm  [or  representation]  of  something 
different  fk'om  itoelf.  Considered  absolutely, 
it  Is  a  [mere]  phaenomenon  'or  [irrespective] 
phantasm ;  considered  relatively,  it  is  a  repre- 
sentation or  recollectlve  image.  So  that  when 
a  movement  [or  mental  modification]  is  in 
present  act  j — if  the  soul  perceive  [or  appre- 
hend] it  as  absolute  and  for  itself,  a  kind,  of 
[irrespective]  concept  or  phantasm  seems  the 
result;  whereas,  if  as  relative  to  what  is  diff'e. 
rent  from  Itself,  it  views  it  (as  in  the  picture) 
for  a  representation,  and  a  representation  of 
Coriscus,  even  although  Coriscus  has  not  him. 
self  been  seen.  And  here  we  are  differently 
afTected  in  this  mode  of  viewing  [the  move- 
ment,  as  painted  representation,]  from  what 
we  are  when  viewing  it,  as  pahited  animal ; 
the  mental  pheenomenon,  in  the  one  case,  is,  so 
to  say,  a  mere  [irrelative]  concept ;  whUe  In  the 
other,  what  is  remembered  is  here  [in  the  mind,] 
as  there  ^n  the  picture,]  a  representation.' 

•  On  the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and  Be- 
eondary  Qualities  of  Matter— its  history  and 
eompletion,  see  Note  D. 

i  On  these  designations,  see  above,  Note  A. 
f  L  pp.  746, 747,  and  below.  Note  C.  f  i. 


the  latter  denying  this  ci^Mbility,  bnt  as- 
serting to  the  mind  the  power  of  repre- 
senting, and  truly  representing,  what  it 
does  not  know. — To  the  Absolute  IdeaU 
istsf  matter  has  no  existence  as  an  object 
of  cognition,  either  immediate  or  mediate. 

18.— The  Secondary  Qualities*  of  body 
now  and  here,  as  only  present  affections  of 
the  conscious  subject,  determined  by  an  un- 
known external  cause,  are,  on  every  theory, 
now  allowed  to  be  objects  of  immediate 
cognition.     (Pr.  16.) 

19. — As  not  now  present  in  time,  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past  is  impos- 
sible. The  past  is  only  mediately .  cog- 
nisable in  and  through  a  present  modifica- 
tion relative  to,  and  representative  of,  it, 
as  having  been.  To  speak  of  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  past  involves  a 
contradiction  in  adjecto.  For  to  know 
the  past  immediately,  it  must  be  known  in 
itself; — and  to  be  known  in  itself  it  must 
be  known  as  now  existing.  But  the  past 
is  just  a  negation  of  the  non  existent :  its 
very  notion  therefore  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  immediately  known 

So  much  for  Memory,  or  Recollectlve 
Imagination. 

20. — In  like  manner,  supposing  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  were  competent, 
this  can  only  be  conceived  possible,  in  and 
through  a  now  present  representation; 
that  is,  only  as  a  mediate  cognition.  For 
as  not  yet  existent  the  future  cannot  be 
known  in  itself,  or  as  actually  existent. 
As  not  here  present,  an  immemate  know- 
ledge of  an  objeot  distant  in  space  is  like, 
wise  impossible.*  For,  as  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  organs  and  faculties,  it  can- 
not be  known  by  them  in  itself;  it  can 
only  therefore,  if  known  at  all,  be  known 
through  something  different  from  itself, 
that  is  mediately,  in  a  reproductive  or  a 
constructive  act  of  imagination. 

21. — A  possible  object— an  «ns  rationis 
— is  a  mere  fabrication  of  the  mind  itself; 
it  exists  only  ideally  in  and  through  an 
act  of  imagination,  and  has  only  a  logi- 
cal existence,  apart  from  that  act  with 
which  it  is  really  identical.  (Pr.  10,  ami 
p.  813  a  b,  with  note.)  It  is  therefore  an  in- 
tuitive object  in  itself:  but  in  so  far,  aa 
not  involving  a  contradiction,  it  is  con- 
ceived as  prefiguring  something  which 
may  possibly  exist  some-where  and  some- 
when, — this  something,  too,  being:  con- 
structed out  of  elements  which  had  been 


•  On  the  assertions  of  Reid,  8tewart,**o., 
that  the  mind  is  immadiaUlp  percipient  of  die- 
Umt  objects,  see  {  tt.  of  this  Note,  and.  NoU  0. 

iii. 
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prerioiuly  given  in  Presentation — it  is  Re- 
prefientative.     See.  Note  C.  §  L  / 


Compared  together,  these  two  xjogni- 
tions  afford  the  following  smilarities  and 
differences, 

A.  Compared  by  reference  to  their 
simplicity  or  complexity,  as  Acts. 

22. — Tbbugh  both  as  really  considered, 
(re,  non  ratione),  are  equally  one  and  in. 
divisible;  still  as  logically  considered,  (ra- 
tione, non  re,)  an  Intuitive  cognition  is 
simple,  being  merely  intuitive;  a  Repre- 
sentative, complex,  as  both  representative 
and  intuitive  of  the  representation. 

B.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  num-- 
ber  of  their  Objects. 

23 — In  a  Presentative  knowledge  there 
can  only  be  a  single  object,  and  the  term 
object  is  here  therefore  univocal. — In  a 
Representative  knowledge  two  different 
things  are  viewed  as  objects,  and  the  term 
object,  therefore,  becomes  equivocal ;  the 
secondary  ^object  within,  being  numeri- 
cally different  from  the  primary  object 
without,  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  which 
it  represents. 

C.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  rela^ 
tivity  of  their  Objects,  known  in  conscious- 
ness. 

24. — In  a  presentative  cog^tion,  the 
object  known  in  consciousness,  being  re- 
lative only  to  the  conscious  subject,  may, 
by  contrast,  be  considered  as  absolute  or 
irrespective.  In  a  representative  cogni- 
tion, the  object  known  in  consciousness, 
being,  besides  the  necessary  reference  to 
the  subject,  relative  to,  as  vicarious  of,  an 
object  unknovm  to  consciousness,  must,  in 
every  point  of  view,  be  viewed  as  relative 
or  respective.  Thus,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, that  in  Self- consciousness  the  ob- 
ject is  subjective  and  absolute ;  and,  that 
in  Imagination,  under  every  form,  it  is 
subjective  and  relative.  In  regard  to  ex- 
ternal Perception,  opinions  differ.  For, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Natural  Realists,  it 
u  objective  and  absolute ;  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Absolute  Idealists,  subjective  and 
absolute ;  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealists,  subjective  and  relative. 
See  Note  C.  §  i. 

0.  Compared  by  reference  to  the  cAo- 
raeter  of  the  existential  Judgments  they  in- 
volve. 

25  — The  judgment  involved  in  an  In- 
tuitive apprehension  is  assertory ;  for  the 
fact  of  the  intuition  being  dependent  on 
the  fact  of  the  present  existence  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  existence  of  the  object  is  uncon- 
ditionally enounced  as  actual. — The  judg- 
ment involved  in  a  Representative  appre- 


heuAon  IB  problematic;  for  here  the  fkot 
of  the  representation  not  being  dependent 
on  the  present  existence  of  the  object  re- 
presented,  the  existence  of  that  object  can 
be  only  modidly  affirmed  as  possible. 

E.  Compared  by  reference  to  their 
character  as  Cognitions. 

20. — Representative  knowledge  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  exclusively  sub^ 
jective  or  ideal ;  for  its  proximate  object  is, 
on  every  theory,  in  or  of  the  mind,  while 
its  remote  object,  in  itself,  and,  except  in 
and  through  the  proximate  object,  is  un- 
known.— Presentative  knowledge  is,  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Natural  Realists,  partly 
subjective  and  ideal,  partly  objective  on^ 
real;  inasmuch  as  its  sole  object  may  be  a 
phaenomenon  either  of  self  or  of  not-self: 
while,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Idealists 
(whether  Absolute  or  Cosmothetic)  it  is 
always  subjective  or  ideal ;  consciousness, 
on  their  hypothesis,  being  cognisant  only 
of  mind  and  its  contents. 

F.  Compared  in  respect  of  their  Self- 
suffieiency  or  Dependence. 

27 — a. — In  one  respect.  Representative 
knowledge  is  not  self-sufficient,  in  as  much 
as  every  representative  cognition  of  an 
object  supposes  a  previous  presentative  ap- 
prehension of  that  same  object.  This  is 
even  true  of  the  representation  of  an 
imaginary  or  merely  possible  object ;  for 
though  the  object,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  such  an  act,  be  a  mere  figment 
of  the  phantasy,  and,  as  a  now  represented 
whole,  was  never  previously  presented  to 
Qur  observation;  still  that  whole  is  no- 
thing but  an  assemblage  of  parts,  of  which, 
in  different  combinations,  we  have  had  an 
intuitive  cognition. — Presentative  know- 
ledge, on  the  contrary,  is,  in  this  respect, 
self-sufficient,  being  wholly  independent  on 
Representative  for  its  objects. 

28. — b. — Representative  knowledge,  in 
another  respect,  is  not  s*  If  sufficient.  For 
in  as  much  as  all  representation  is  only  the 
repetition,  simple  or  modified,  of  what  was 
once  intuitively  apprehended;  Representa- 
tive is  dependent  on  Presentative  know- 
ledge, as  (with  the  mind)  the  concauso 
and  condition  of  its  possibility — Presen- 
tative knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
this  respect  independent  of  Representative; 
for  with  our  intuitive  cognitions,  com- 
mences all  our  knowledge. 

29. — c In  a  fAtrd  respect  Representa- 
tive knowledge  is  not  sef-suffieient ;  for  it 
is  only  deserving  of  the  nam^of  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  it  is  conformable  with 
the  intuitions  which  it  represents. — Pre- 
sentative knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is» 
in  this  respect,  <Ul-sufficvnt ;  for  in  th« 
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last  resort  it  is  the  sole  Tehicle,  the  exclu- 
sire  criterion  and  guarantee  of  truth. 

30. — d. — In  a  fourth  respect,  Represon- 
tatiye  knowledge  is  not  self-sufficient, 
being  wholly  dependent  upon  Intuitive; 
for  the  object  represented  is  only  known 
through  an  intuition  of  the  subject  repre- 
senting. Representative  knowledge  aU 
ways»  therefore,  involves  presentative,  as 
its  condition.  —  Intuitive  knowledge,  on 
the  contrary,  is,  in  this  respect,  aH-tuffi- 
eient,  being  wholly  independent  of  repre- 
sentative, which  it,  consequently,  excludes. 
Thus  in  different  points  of  view  Repre- 
sentative knowledge  contuns  and  is  con- 
tained in,  Presentative,  (Pr.  15.) 

G. — Compared  in  reference  to  their 
intrinsic  Completeness  and  Perfection. 

31. — a. — In  one  respect  Intuitive  know- 
ledge is  complete  and  perfect,  as  irrespec- 
tive of  aught  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness; while  Representative'  know- 
ledge is  incomplete  and  imperfect,  as  re- 
lative to  what  transcends  that  sphere. 

32.— b. — In  another  respect.  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  complete  and  perfect,  as 
affording  the  highest  certainty  of  the 
highest  determination  of  existence — the 
Actual — the  Here  and  Now  existent ; — Re- 
presentative, incomplete  and  imperfect,  as 
affording  only  an  inferior  assurance  of 
certain  inferior  determinations  of  exist- 
ence— the  Past,  the  Future,  the  Possible 
— the  not  Hero  and  not  Now  existent. 

33. — c. — In  a  third  respect,  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  complete  and  perfect,  its 
object  known  being  at  once  real,  and 
known  as  real; — Representative  know- 
ledge, incomplete  and  imperfect,  its  known 
object  being  vnreal,  its  real  object  un- 
known. 


The  precise  distinction  between  Pre- 
sentative and  Representative  knowledge, 
and  the  different  meanings  of  the  term 
Object, — the  want  of  which  has  involved 
our  modern  philosophy  in  great  confusion, 
—I  had  long  ago  evolved  from  my  own 
reflection,  and  before  I  was  aware  that  a 
parallel  distinction  had  been  taken  by  the 
Schoolmen,  under  the  name  Intuitive  and 
Abstract  knowledge  (cognitio  Intuitira  et 
Abstractiva,  or  Visionis  et  Simplicis  /n- 
telliyentiae.)  Of  these,  the  former  they 
defined — tlie  knowledge  of  a  thing  present 
at  it  is  present,  (cognitio  rei  praesentis, 
ut  praesens  est)  /  the  latter — the  know- 
ledge of  a  thing  not  as  it  is  present,  (cog- 
nitio rei  non  ut  praesens  est.)  This 
distinction  remounts,  among  the  Latin 
Schoolmen,  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  for  I  find  that  both  St 


Anselm  and  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore  no- 
tice it.  It  was  certainly  not  borrowed  from 
the  Arabians ;  for  Averroes,  at  the  end 
of  the  following  century,  seems  unaware 
of  it.  In  fact,  it  bears  upon  its  front  the 
indication  of  a  Christian  origin;  for,  as 
Scotus  and  Ariminensis  notice,  the  term 
Intuitive  was  probably  suggested  by  St 
Paul's  expression,  'facie  adfaciem,*aa  the 
Vulgate  has  it,  (1  Corinth,  xiii.  12.)  For 
intuitive,  in  this  sense,  the  lower  Greeks 
sometimes  employed  the  terms  Ixox- 
TtMs,  and  xvTOVTiMs — a  sense  unknown 
to  the  Lexicographers; — but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  taken  the  counter  distinc- 
tion. The  term  abstract  or  abstractive 
was  less  fortunately  chosen  than  its  cor- 
relative; for  besides  the  signification  in 
question,  as  opposed  to  intuitive,  in  wluch 
case  we  look  away  from  the  existence  of 
a  concrete  object;  it  was  likewise  em- 
ployed 'in  opposition  to  concrete,  and, 
though  improperly,  as  a  synonyme  of  uni* 
versal,  in  which  case  we  look  away  from 
each  and  every  individual  subject  of  inhe- 
sion. As  this  last  is  the  meaning  in  which 
abstract  as  it  was  originally,  is  now  ex- 
clusively, employed,  and  as  representcuive 
is,  otherwise,  a  far  preferable  expres- 
sion, it  would  manifestly  be  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  its  resuscitation  in  the 
former  sense. 

The  propriety  and  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  unquestionable;  but  the  School- 
men— at  least  the  great  majority  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  intentional  species — wholly 
spoiled  it  in  application;  by  calling  the 
representative  perception  they  allowed  of 
external  things,  by  the  name  of  an  in- 
tuitive cog^tion,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
idle  thesis  which  many  of  them  defended 
— that  by  a  miracle  we  could  have  an 
intuitive  apprehension  of  a  distant,  nay 
even  of  a  non-existent,  object.  This  error, 
I  may  notice,  is  the  corollary  of  another 
of  which  I  am  soon  to  speak — ^the  holding 
that  external  things,  though  known  only 
through  species,  are  immediately  known 
in  themselves,  (see  p.  .  ) 

§  II. —  The  errors  of  Eeid  and  otfier  phi- 
losophers,  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
of  Presentative  or  Immediate  and  Be- 
presentative  or  Mediate  knowledge,  and 
of  Object  Proximate  and  Remote* 
The  preceding  distinction  is  one  which, 
for  the  Natural  Realist,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish,  in  order  to  discriminate  his  own 
peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  from  those 
of  the  Idealists,  Cosmothetic  and  Abso- 
lute, in  their  various  modifications.    This, 
however,  Reid  unfortunately  did  not  do ; 
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and  the  consequence  has  been  the  follow- 
ing imperfections,  inaccuracies,  and  errors. 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  has,  at  least 
in  words,  abolished  the  distinction  of  pre' 
tentative  and  representative  eoffnition, 

1*^,  He  asserts,  in  general,  that  every 
object  of  thought  must  be  an  immediate 
object,  (I.  P.  427  b.) 

2^,  He  affirms,  in  particular,  not  only 
of  the  faculties  whose  objects  are,  but 
of  those  whose  objects  are  not,  actually 
present  to  the  mind,  —  that  they  are 
all  and  each  of  them  immediate  know- 
ledges. Thus  he  frequently  defines  me- 
mory (in  the  sense  of  recoUective  ima- 
gination) 'an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  past,'  (I.  P.  339  a,  351  b,  357  a)  ; 
he  speaks  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  future,  (LP.  340  b) ;  and  main- 
tains that  the  immediate  object  in  our 
conception  (imagination)  of  a  distant 
reaUty  is  that  reaUty  itself  (I.  P.  374  b.) 
See  above,  Propp.  10, 11, 12, 19,  20,  21. 

Now  the  cause  why  Reid  not  only  did 
not  establish,  but  even  thought  to  abolish, 
the  distinction  of  mediate  cognition  with 
its  objects  proximate  and  remote  was,  1*^, 
his  error,  which  we  are  elsewhere  to  con- 
sider, (Note  C.  §  ii.,)  in  supposing  that 
philosophers  in  the  proximate  object  of 
knowledge,  had  in  view,  always,  a  tertium 
quid  different  both  from  the  reality  repre- 
sented and  the  conscious  mind  (Inq.  106  a, 
1.  P.  226  b,  369  ab) ;  and  7^,  his  failing  to 
observe  that  the  rejection  of  this  complex 
hypothesis  of  non-egoistical  representa- 
tion, by  no  means  involved  either  the  sub- 
version of  representative  knowledge  in 
general,  or  the  establishment  of  presenta- 
tive  perception  in  particular.  (  See  Prop.  7, 
and  Note  C.  §  i.) 

But  Reid's  doctrine  in  this  respect  is 
perhaps  imperfectly  developed,  rather  than 
deliberately  wrong;  and  I  am  confident 
that  had  it  been  proposed  to  him,  he  would 
at  once  have  acquiesced  in  the  distinction 
of  presentative  and  representative  know- 
ledge, above  stated,  not  only  as  true  in  it- 
self, but  as  necessary  to  lay  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  a  theory  of  intuitive  perception, 
in  conformity  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

B.  In  the  second  place,  Reid  maintains 
that  in  our  cognitions  there  must  be  an  ob- 
ject (real  or  imaginary)  distinct  from  the 
operation  of  the  mind  conversant  about  it ; 
for  the  act  is  one  thing  and  the  object  of 
the  act  another,  (I.  P.  292  b,  305  a.  also 
298  b,  373  a,  374  b.) 

This  is  erroneous — at  least  it  is  errone- 
ously expressed.  Take  an  imaginary  ob- 
ject, and  Reid's  own  instance— a  centaur. 


Herehe  says,  '  The  solo  object  of  concep- 
tion (imagination)  is  an  animal  which  I 
believe  never  existed.'  It  *  never  existed ;' 
that  is  never  really,  never  in  nature,  nevor 
externally,  existed.  But  it  is  'an  object 
of  imagination.*  It  is  not  therefore  a 
mere  non-existence ;  for  if  it  had  no  kind 
of  existence,  it  could  not  possibly  be  the 
positive  object  of  any  kind  of  thought. 
For  were  it  an  absolute  nothing,  it  could 
have  no  qualities  (non-entis  nulfa  sunt  at- 
tributa)  ;  but  the  object  we  are  conscious 
of,  as  a  Centaur,  has  qualities, — qualities 
which  constitute  it  a  determinate  some- 
thing, and  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
entity  whatsoever.  We  must,  therefore, 
per  force,  allow  it  some  sort  of  imaginary, 
ideal,  representative,  or  (in  the  older 
meaning  of  the  term)  objective,  existence 
in  the  mind.  Now  this  existence  can  only 
be  one  or  other  of  two  sorts ;  for  such 
object  in  the  mind,  either  is,  or  is  not,  a 
mode  of  mind.  Of  these  alternatives  the 
latter  cannot  be  supposed;  for  this  would 
be  an  afiirmation  of  the  crudest  kind  of 
non-egoistical  representation — the  very 
hypothesis  against  which  Reid  so  strenu- 
ously contends.  The  former  alternative 
remains — that  it  is  a  mode  of  the  imagin- 
ing mind; — that  it  is  in  fact  the  plastic 
act  of  imagination  considered  as  represent- 
ing to  itself  a  certain  possible  form — a 
Centaur.  But  then  Reid's  assertion — that 
there  is  always  an  object  distinct  from  the 
operation  of  the  mind  conversant  about  it, 
the  act  being  one  thing,  the  object  of  the 
act  another — must  be  surrendered.  For 
the  object  and  the  act  are  here  only  one 
and  the  same  thing  in  two  severa?  relations. 
(Prop.  21.)  Reid's  error  consists  m  mis- 
taking a  logical  for  a  metaphyseal  diffe- 
rence— a  distinction  of  relation  for  a  dis- 
tinction of  entity.  Or  is  the  error  only 
from  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression ?  * 

•  In  what  manner  many  of  the  acutest  of 
tho  later  Schoolmen  puzzled  themselves  like- 
wiflo,  with  this,  apparently^  very  airople  mat- 
ter, maybe  seen  in  their  discussions  touch' 
ing  the  nature  of  Entia  Raiionit.  I  may  men. 
tion  in  general  Fonseca,  Bnarez,  Mendoza, 
BuviuB  Murcia^  Oviedo,  Arriaga,  Carleton,  &c., 
on  the  one  hand;  and  Bid,  Mirandulanus, 
JandanuB;  Yalesius,  Erice,  Ac,  on  the  other. 
I  may  here  insert,  though  only  at  present,  for 
the  latter  paragraph  in  which  Beld's  difficulty 
is  solved,  the  following  passage  from  Biel.  It 
contains  important  observations  to  which  I 
must  subsequently  refer : — 

'Ad  secundum  de  figroentis  dlcitur,  quod 
(Intelligendo  illam  similitudinem  quam  anima 
flngit,  i.e.  abstrahit  a  rebus)  sio  figmenta  sunt 
actus  InteUigcndi,  qui  habent  esse  verum  et 
subjectivum  (v.  p.  807  a  b,  note)  in  anIma. 
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C.  In  the  third  plaoe^  to  this  head  we 
may  refer  Reid's  inaecuracy  in  regard  to 
thepreeiae  objett  of  perception.  This  ob- 
ject is  not,  as  he  seems  frequently  to  assert, 
aoj  distant  reality;  (Inq.  104  b,  158  b, 
159  a  b,  160  a,  186  b.— I.  P.  209  a,  302 
a,  303  a,  304  a,  et  alibi) ;  for  we  are  per- 
cipient  of  nothing  but  what  is  in  proxi- 
mate  contact,  in  immediate  relation,  with 
our  organs  of  sense.  Distant  realities  we 
reach,  not  by  perception,  but  by  a  subse- 
quent process  of  inference  founded  there- 
on :  and  so  far,  as  ho  somewhere  says, 
(I.  P.  284  b,)  from  all  men  who  look 
upon  the  sun  perceiving  the  same  object, 
in  reality,  every  individual,  in  this  instance, 
perceives  a  different  object,  nay,  a  diffe- 
rent object  in  each  several  eye.  The 
doctrine  of  Natural  Realism  requires  no 
such  untenable  assumption  for  its  basis. 
It  IS  sufficient  to  establish  the  simple  fact, 
that  we  are  competent,  as  consciousness 
assures  ns,  immediately  to  apprehend 
through  sense  the  non-ego  in  certain 
limited  relations ;  and  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  either  to  our  certainty 
of  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  or  to 
our  ultimate  knowledge  of  its  properties, 
whether  by  this  primary  apprehension  we 
lay  hold,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  larger 
or  a  lesser  portion  of  its  contents. 

Mr  Stewart  also  (Elem.  rol.  i.  ch.  i. 
sect.  2,  p.  79  sq.  6  ed.),  in  arguing  against 
the  counter  doctrine  in  one  of  its  acci- 
dental forms,  maintains,  in  general,  that 
we  may  be  percipient  of  distant  objects. 


Sunt  enim  qnalitates  snimae  inhserentes;  et 
hi  actas  sunt  natunJes  similitodines  rerum  a 
qulbuB  formantiur,  quae  sunt  objecta  eorum; 
nee  oportet  ponere  allquod  objectum  medium 
inter  cognitionem  Intellectivam  actus,  et  reale 
ejus  objectum. 

'  Dicuntnr  autem  hqjusmodi  actus  figments, 
quia  tales  sunt  in  rtprmientamdo  rem,  qoales 
sunt  res  representatae.  Non  autem  taUa  in 
egi$tmdOf  I.e.  in  qnalitatibus  realibus;  quia 
sunt  qualltates  spiritnoles,  objecta  vero  tte- 
quenter  resmateriales;  aunt  autem  naturaliter 
tisHiUi  in  reprmtentando,  quia  repraesentant  res 
distlncte  cum  suis  hiibitadinibus  slcut  aunt 
rasUter;  non  autem  sunt  fimOef  m  eaendo,  i.e. 
quod  actus  [actn]  haberent  esse  resle  ejusdem 
specie!  cum  suis  objectis. 

'  Quod  additnr  de  Chimaera ;  patet  quod  all- 
ter  chimaera  dicitur  flgmentum,  et  aliter  cog. 
Bltio  rel  possibilis.  Verum  conceptus  chi- 
maerae,  id  est  actus  cognoscendi  correapon- 
dens  hoie  voci '  ckimaera«,*  est  vera  qualitas  in 
mente ;  tamen  illud  quod  significat  nihil  est.' 
In  i.  Sent.    Dist.  11.  Qu.  8. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  passage,  it  must 
be  remembered,  allowed  no  inUniiofuU  «pee<ef, 
that  is,  no  representative  entitf  en  dUTerent  from 
tba  operations  of  the  wkod.  itself 


But  his  observations  do  not  contemplate, 
therefore  do  not  meet,  the  cardinal  ques- 
tions;—Is  perception  a  presentative  cog- 
nition of  the  non-ego,  or  only  a  represen- 
tative  cognition  of  it,  in  and  through  the 
ego  ?  —  and  if  the  former, — Can  we  ap- 
prehend a  thing  immediately  and  not 
know  it  in  itself  ? — Can  we  apprehend  it 
as  actually  existing  ? — and.  Can  we  ap- 
prehend it  as  actually  existing,  and  not 
apprehend  it  in  the  "When  and  Where  of 
its  existence,  that  is,  only  as  present  ? 

A  misapprehension  analogous  to  that  of 
Reid  and  Stewart,  and  of  a  still  more  ob- 
trusive character,  was  made  by  a  m^ority 
of  those  Schoolmen  who,  as  non-egoistical 
representationists,midntained  the  hypothe- 
sis of  intentional  species,  as  media  of  sen- 
sitive perception,  imagination,  &c.  They, 
in  general,  held,  that  the  tpeciet  i$  not 
itself  perceived,  but  the  reality  through  ths 
species; — and  on  the  following  as  the 
principal  grounds:— The  present  objects 
we  perceive  by  sense,  or  the  absent  ob- 
jects we  imagine,  are  extended,  figured, 
coloured,  &c. ;  but  the  apecies  are  not 
themselves  extended,  figured,  coloured, 
&c.,  they  are  only  representative  of  these 
qualities  in  external  objects;  the  species 
are  not,  therefore,  themselves  objects  of 
knowledge,  or,  as  they  otherwise  ex- 
pressed it,  do  not  themselves  terminate 
the  cognition.*  See,  instar  omnium,  De 
Raconis,  Physica,  Disp.  iii.  de  An.  Sens. 

App;  sect.  ii.  qu.  4,  art  3 Irenaeus,  De 

Aiiima,  c.  2.  sect.  3.  §  3. 

The  error  of  thu  doctrine  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  observation  of  the 
acuter  even  of  those  who  supported  the 
theory  of  intentional  species.  It  is  ex- 
posed by  Scaliger  the  father;  and  his  ex- 
position is  advanced  as  a  <  rery  subtle  * 
speculation.  Addressing  Cardan,  whose 
work  '  De  Snbtilitate  'he  is  controverting, 
he  says : — 

'Cum  tam  praeclare  de  visu  sentires, 
maximam  omisisti  subtilitatem.  Doce  me 
prius  sodes — Quid  est  id  quod  video  ?  Dices, 
"  Puerilem  esse  interrogationem — Rem 
enim  esse,  quae  yideatur."  At  doce  quaeso 
nos  pueros  per  salebras  hasce  Naturae 
perreptantes.  Si  sentio  est  receptio  ;  nee 
recipitur  lies;  demonstrabitnr  certissima 


*  This  doctrine  his  recent  and  very  able 
biogrH>her  (M.  Uuet)  finds  maintained  by  the 
great  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  he  adduces  it  as 
both  an  original  opinion  of  the  Doctor  Bolen- 
nis,  and  an  anticipation  of  one  of  the  truths 
established  by  the  Scottish  schooL  Thera 
was,  however,  nothing  new  in  the  opinion;  and 
if  an  anticipation,  it  was  only  the  anticipstloa 
of  an  •rt«r     lUchercbsai  4e.,  pp.  130, 110, 
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demonstratione  sio;— 0f^o  non  ientitur 
JU$,  Aiont — *'  Rem  videri  per  Speciem.*' 
Intelligo ;  et  condudo : — Species  ergo  #en- 
iUuTs  Rem  ipsam  haud  percipit  aensos. 
Species  ipsa  non  est  ea  res^  cujos  est 
species.  Isti  Tero  ausi  sunt  ita  dicere ; — 
"  Non  yideri  speciem,  sed  Rem  per  Spe- 
ciem.  Speciem  vero  esse  videndi  ratio- 
nem.*'  Audio  rerba;  rem  haud  intelli- 
go. Non  enim  est  species  ratio  videndi, 
nt  Lux.  Quid  igitur  ? — '*  Per  speciem 
(inquiunt)  vides  rem;  non  potes  autem 
Tidere  speciem,  quia  necesse  esset  ut,  per 
speciem,  videres."  Quae  sententia  est  om- 
nium absurdissima.  Dico  enim  jam ; — Rem 
non  videri,  sed  Speciem,  Sensus  ergo 
recipit  speciem ;  quam  rei  similem  judicat 
Intellectus,  atque  sic  rem  cognoscit  per 
reBexionem.'  (De  SubtiUtate,  Ex.  ccxcviii. 
5  14.) 

But  in  correcting  one  inconsistency 
Scaliger  here  fisUs  into  another.  For  how 
can  the  reflective  intellect  judge  the  species 
to  resemble,  that  is,  correctly  to  represent, 
the  external  reality,  when,  ex  hypothesi, 
the  reality  itself  is  unknown ;  unknown  in 
its  qualities,  unknown  even  in  its  existence  ? 
This  consideration  ought  to  hare  led  '  the 
Master  of  Subtilties'  to  doubt  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  perception  by  qiecies  alto- 
gether^ 

But  long  before  Scaliger,  the  error  in 
question  had  boon  refuted  by  certain  of 
those  Schoolmen  who  r^ected  the  whole 
doctrine  of  intentional  species.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  distinction  between  an 
mmiediate  and  a  mediate  object,  in  our 
acts  cognitiTe  of  things  not  actually  pre- 
sent to  apprehension,  advanced  by  Gre- 
gory of  Rimini,  in  a  disputation  muntained 
by  him  against  a  certain  '  Joannes  Scotus,* 
—not  the  Subtle  Doctor,  who  was  already 
gone,  Irat— a  Scotsman,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  fellow  Regent  witk  Gregory 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  This  doctrine 
did  not,  however,  obtain  the  acceptation 
which  it  merited ;  and  when  noticed  at  all, 
it  was  in  general  noticed  only  to  be  re- 
dargued—even by  his  brother  Nominalists. 
Bie?  rejects  the  paradox,  without  naming 
its  author.  But  John  Major,  the  last  of 
the  regular  Schoolmen,  openly  maintains 
on  thb  point,  against  the  Authentic  Doc- 
tor, the  thesis  of  his  earlier  countryman, 
Joannea— a  theiis  also  identical  wiUi  the 
doctrine  of  his  later  countryman,  Reid. 
'  Dico  (he  says,  writing  in  Paris,)  quod 
notiiiam  abetractivam  quam  habeo  pinna- 
euli  Sanctae  Genovefesln  Scotia,  in  Sanc- 
to  Andrea,  ad  pinnaoulum  immediate  ter- 
minatur;  verum,  ob  notitiae  imperfec- 
tionem  et  naturam,  nescio  certitudinaliter 


an  sit  dirutum  exnstumve,  sicut  oUm  to« 
nitruo  conflagravit.'*  In  Sent.  L.  i.  dist. 
3.  qu.  2. 

I  have  omitted  however  to  notice,  that 
the  vulgar  doctrine  of  the  Schools  in  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  cognition  of  real 
objects,  through  their  species  or  represen- 
tations, was  refuted,  in  anticipation,  bj 
Plotinus,  who  observes — '  That  if  we  re- 
ceive the  impressed  forms  (rvvwg)  of  ob- 
jects perceived,  it  cannot  be  that  we  really 
perceive  the  things  which  we  are  said  to 
perceive,  but  only  their  images  or  sha- 
dows ;  so  that  the  things  existing  are  one 
distinct  order  of  beings,  the  objects  per- 
ceived by  us,  another.'  (Ennead.  v.  L.  vL 
c.  1.)  His  own  doctrine  of  perception  is 
however  equally  subjective  as  that  which 
he  assails;  it  is  substantially  the  same  with 
the  CartesUn  and  Leibnitzian  hypotheses. 

Representationists  (Note  C.  §  i.)  are 
not  howeiier  always  so  reluctant  to  see 
and  to  confess,  that  their  doctrine  in- 
volves a  surrender  of  all  immediate  and 
real  knowledge  of  an  external  world. 
This  too  is  admitted  by  even  those  who, 
equally  with  Reid,  had  renounced  ideas 
as  representative  entities,  difterent,  either 
from  the  substance  of  mind,  or  from  the 
act  of  cognition  itself.  Arnauld  frankly 
acknowledges  this  of  his  own  theory  of 
perception ;  which  he  justly  contends  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  Descartes.  (See 
above,  p.  296  a,  n.  f)  Other  Cartesians, 
and  of  a  doctrine  equally  pure,  have  been  no 
less  explicit.  '  Nota  vero,  (says  Flender, 
whose  verbosity  I  somewhat  abridge,)  men- 
tem  nostram  percipere  vel  cognoscere  tm- 
mediate  tantum  seipsam  suasque  facultates, 
per  intimam  sui  conscientiam ;  sed  alias  ree 
a  se  distinctas,  non  nisi  mediate,  scilicet  per 
ideas.  .  .  Nota  porro,  quod  perceptio  sea 
idea  rei  spectari  duplidter :  vel  in  se  ipsa, 
prout  est  modus  cogitandi  oujus  mens  est 
conscia, — quo  modo  a  mente  ut  causa  effi- 
dente  fluit;  vel  relata  adobjectum  quod 
per  earn  representatur,  prout  est  cogitatio 
intellectus  banc  vel  illam  rem  represcntana, 
— quo  modo  forma  sen  essentia  ideae  con- 
sistit  m  representatione  rei,  sive  in  eo  quod 
sit  rwresentamen  vel  hnago  ejus  rei  quam 
concipimus.'    (Phosph.  Philos.  §  5.) 


•  The  existence  of  •  Pinnacle  of  8t  Gene, 
vievein  8t  Andrews  is  now  unknown  to  our 
Beotttfth  Antiquaries;  and  this,  X  may  notice, 
is  one  of  a  thousand  curious  anecdotes  relative 
to  Us  country,  scattered  throughout  Minor's 
writings,  and  upon  matters  to  which  allusions 
from  a  ]>octor  of  the  Borbonne,  in  a  Commen. 
tary  on  the  Benteneea,  were  least  to  be  ax* 
pected. 
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NOTE  C. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  THEORIES  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 


^  I.— Systematic  Schemes,  from  diff  rent  points  of  view,  of  the  various  theories  of  the 
relation  of  External  Perception  to  its  Object;  and  of  the  various  systems  of 
Philosoj)hy  founded  thereon, 

§  II.—  What  is  the  character,  in  this  respect,  of  Beid's  doctrine  ofPercption  f 


[References— From  Inq.  106  a,  128  a  b,  130  b,  210  a,  I 
274  n,  277  b,  278  a  b,  293  b,  290  a,  306  a,  318  b,  427  a  b.] 


I.  P.  226  a  b,  257  b,  269  a, 
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§  L^SysUinatic  Schemes,  from  different 
points  of  view,  oftJie  various  theories  of 
the  relation  of  External  Perception  to 
its  Object,  and  of  the  various  systems  of 
Philosophy  founded  thereon.* 

Scheme  I.—  Table  of  distribution.  Ge- 
neral and  Special.— In  the  perception  of 
the  external  world,  the  object  of  which 
we  are  conscious  may  be  considered — 
either,  (I.)  as  absolute  and  total— or,  (II.) 
as  relative  and  partial,  I.  e.  vicarious  or 
representative  of  another  and  principal 
object,  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness. Those  who  hold  the  former  of  these 
doctrines  may  be  called  Presentationists 
or  Intuitionists  ;  those  who  hold  the  lat- 
ter, Beprescntationists.1[  Of  these  in  their 
order. 

I.— The  Presentationists  or  Intuitionists 
constitute  the  object,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  perception,  into  a  sole,  abso- 


•  Compare  the  more  comprehensive  eTolu- 
tlon  of  Philosophical  Systems  firom  the  total 
foct  of  Consciousness  in  Perception,  given 
above,  p.  746  a,  sq.  An  acquaintance  with 
that  distribution  Is  here  supposed. 

f  On  the  terms  Jntuilion  and  Rtpretentation, 
and  on  the  distinetion  of  immedkOe  and  mctUatc, 
of  ideal  and  real,  obftct,  see  Note  B.  §  1. 


lute,  or  total,  object ;  in  other  words,  re- 
duce perception  to  an  act  of  immediate 
or  intuitive  cognition:  and  this — either 
(A)  by  abolishing  any  immediate,  ideal, 
subjective  object,  representing; — or,  (B) 
by  abolishing  any  mediate,  real,  objective 
object,  represented. 

A. — The  former  of  these,  viewing  the 
one  total  object  of  perceptive  conscious- 
ness as  real,  as  existing,  and  therefore, 
in  this  case,  as  material,  extended,  external, 
are  Realists,  and  may  distinctively  be  called 
Intuitional  or  Presentative  Realists,  and 
Real  Presentationists  or  Intuitionists  ;  while, 
as  founding  their  doctrine  on  the  datum 
of  the  natural  consciousness,  or  common 
sense,  of  mankind,  they  deserve  the  names 
of  Natural  Realists  or  Natural  Dualists. 
Of  this  scheme  there  are  no  subordinate 
varieties ;  except  in  so  far  as  a  difference 
of  opinion  may  arise,  in  regard  to — what 
qualities  are  to  be  referred  to  the  object 
perceived,  or  non-ego, — what  qualities  to 
the  percipient  subject,  or  ego.  Presenta- 
tive Realism  is  thus  divided  (1.)  into  a 
philosophical  or  developed  form — that,  to 
wit,  in  which  the  Primary  Qualities  of 
body,  the  Common  Sensibles,  (see  Note 
D.)  constitute  the  objective  object  of 
perception ;  and  (ii.)  into  a  vulgar  or  un- 
developed form — that,  to  wity  in  which 
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not  onlj  the  primary  qnalitieSy  (as  Exten- 
sion and  Figure,)  but  also  the  secondary, 
(as  Colour,  Sarour,  &c.>)  are,  as  known 
to  us,  regarded  equally  to  appertain  to  the 
non-ego. 

B. — The  latter  of  these,  Tiewing  the 
object  of  consciousness  in  perception  as 
ideal,  (as  a  pluenomenon  in  or  of  mind,) 
are  Idealists;  and  as  denying  that  this 
ideal  object  has  any  external  prototype, 
they  may  be  styled  AbsdtUe  Idealists,  or 
Idealist  Unitarians. — They  are  to  be 
again  divided  into  two  subaltern  classes, 
as  the  Idea — (i.)  is, — or  (n.)  is  not,  con* 
sidered  a  modification  or  the  percipient 
mind. 

i If  the  Idea  be  regarded  as  a  mode 

of  the  human  mind  itself,  we  haye  a 
scheme  of  Egoistical  Idealism  :  and  this 
again  admits  of  a  twofold  distinction,  ac- 
cording as  the  idea  is  viewed  —  (a)  as 
having  no  existence  out  of  the  momen- 
tary act  of  presentative  oonsdousness, 
with  which  it  is,  in  fiict,  identical  i — or  (b) 
as  having  an  (unknown)  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  act  of  conscious- 
ness by  which  it  is  called  up,  contemplated, 
but  not  created.  Finally,  as  in  each  of 
these  the  mind  may  be  determined  to 
present  the  object  either — (1.)  by  its  own 
natural  hiws,— or  (2,)  by  supernatural 
agencies,  each  may  be  subdivided  into  a 
Natural  and  Supernatural  variety. 

il.— If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Idea  be 
viewed  not  as  a  mode  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  given  the  scheme  of  Non-Egois^ 
tieal  Idealistn,  which,  in  all  its  fonns,  is 
necessarily  hyperphysical..  It  admits,  in 
the  first  place,  of  a  twofold  distinction, 
according  as  the  ideal  object  is  supposed — 
(aj  to  be, — or  (K)  not  to  be,  in  the  per* 
ceiving  mind  itself. 

a.— Of  these  the  fonner  may  again  be 
subdivided  according  as  the  ideas  are  sup- 
posed— (1.)  to  be  connate  with  the  mind 
and  existent  in  it  out  of  consciousness ; 
— or  (2.)  infused  into  it  at  the  moment 
of  consciousness, —  («)  immediately  by 
God, — (Q  by  some  lower  supernatural 
agency. 

b. — The  latter  supposes  that  the  human 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  idea,  in  some 
higher  intelligence,  to  which  it  is  inti- 
mately present;  and  this  higher  mind 
may  either  be — (1.)  that  of  the  deity,  or 
—(2)  that  of  some  inferior  supernatural 
existence. 

AH  these  modifications  of  Non-Egoisti- 
cal Idealism  admit,  however,  in  common, 
of  certain  subordinate  divi»ons,  according 
OS  the  qualities  (primary  and  secondary) 
and  the  phienomena  of  the  several  senses 


may  be  variously  considered  either  as 
objective  and  ideal  or  as  subjective  and 
sensational.* 

II. — The  lUpresentationistSi  as  denying 
to  consciousness  the  cognisance  of  aught 
beyond  a  merely  subjective  phsenomeuon, 
are  likewise  Idealists ;  yet  as  positing  the 
reality  of  an  external  world,  they  must 
be  distingmshed  as  Cosmothetio  Idealists. 
But,  as  i&rming  an  external  world,  they 
are  also  Realists,  or  Dualists.  Since, 
however,  they  do  not,  like  the  Natural 
Realists,  aecept  the  existence  of  an  exter- 
nal world  directly  on  the  natural  tes- 
timony of  consciousness,  as  something 
known,  but  endeavour  to  establish  its  un- 
luiown  existence  by  a  principal  and  sundry 
subsidiary  hypotheses;  they  must,  under 
that  chancter,  be  discriminated  as  HypO' 
thetieal  Realists  or  Hypothetical  Dualists, 
This  Hypothesis  of  a  Representative  per- 
ception has  been  maintained  under  one  or 
other  of  two  principal  forms, — a  finer  and 
a  cruder, — according  as  the  representa- 
tion—either, (A)  is, — or  (B)  is  not,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mode  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself.  (And,  be  it  observed,  tiiis 
distinction,  in  reference  to  Reid*s  philo- 
sophy, ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.) 

A. — Ifthe  immediate,  known,  or  repre- 
sentative, object  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  mind  or  self,  we  have  one 
variety  of  representatlonism,  (the  simpler 


f  The  general  approxlmsfclon  of  thorough, 
going  ItMlism  and  thorough-going  |desUsm 
here  given,  may,  at  first  sight,  be  startling. 
On  reflection,  however,  their  radical  aifinity 
will  prove  well  grounded.  Both  build  npon 
the  same  fundamental  £Mt — ^that  the  extended 
object  immediately  perceived  is  identical  with 
the  extended  object  aetnally  existing  ;^for  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  both  can  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  ma^fa^r— and  to  the  common 
lense  of  mankind^HflH^did  appeal  not  less 
confidently,  and  pi^lNnore  logically,  than 
Reid.  Natural  Realism  and  Absolute  Idealism 
are  the  only  systems  worthy  of  a  philosopher  ; 
for,  as  they  alone  have  any  foundation  in  con- 
sciousness, so  they  alone  have  any  consistency 
in  themselves.  The  scheme  of  Hypothetical 
Bealism  or  Cosmothetio  IdoaliBm,  which  sup. 
poses  that  behind  the  non-existent  world  per- 
ceived, there  lurks  a  correspondent  but  nn. 
known  world  existing,  is  not  only  repugnant  to 
our  natural  beliefi,  but  in  manifold  contradic- 
tion with  itself.  The  scheme  of  Natural  Real, 
ism  may  be  ultimately  difficult— for,  like  all 
other  truths,  it  ends  in  the  Inconceivable ;  but 
Hypothetical  Realism — in  its  origin — ^In  its 
development — ^in  its  result,  although  the  f^ 
vonrite  sct^eme  of  philosophers,  is  philosophi- 
cally  absurd.  See  Philosophy  of  Perception, 
Ed.  Rev.  voL  lU.  p.  176-181. 
3F 
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and  more  refined)  which  may  be  charac- 
terised as  the  Egoiitical  RepreientaHonitm. 
This  finer  form  is,  however,  itself  again 
sabdivided  into  a  finer  and  a  cruder ;  ac- 
cording as  the  subjective  object — (i.)  is — 
or  (ii.)  is  not,  identified  with  the  perci- 
pient act. 

L — In  the  former  case*  the  immediate 
or  ideal  object  is  regarded,  as  only  logi- 
-caily  distinguished  from  the  perceptive 
act ;  being  simply  the  perceptive  act  itself, 
considered  in  one  of  its  relations, — its  re- 
lation, to  wit  (not  to  the  subject  perceiv- 
ing, in  which  case  it  is  properly  called  a 
perception,  but)  to  the  mediate  object,  the 
reality  represented,  and  which,  in  and 
through  that  representation  alone,  is  ob- 
jectified to  consciousness  and  perceived. 

ii. — In  the  latter  case,  the  immediate 
object  is  regarded,  as  a  mode  of  mind, 
existent  out  of  the  act  of  perceptive  con- 
sciousness, and,  though  contemplated  in, 
not  really  identical  with,  that  act.  This 
cruder  form  of  egoistical  representationism 
substantially  coincides  with  that  finer  form 
of  the  non-egoistical,  which  views  the  vi- 
carious object  as  spiritual  (II.  B,  i.  b.) 
I  have  therefore  found  it  requisite  to  con- 
nder  these  as  identical;  and  accordingly 
in  speaking  of  the  finer  form  of  represen- 
tation, be  it  observed,  I  exclusively  have 
in  view  the  form  of  which  I  have  last 
spoken,  (II.  A,  i.) 

This  form,  in  both  its  degrees,  is  divid- 
ed into  oertain  subaltern  genera  and 
species,  according  as  the  mind  is  supposed 
to  be  determined  to  represent  by  causes — 
either,  (a)  natural,  physical,— or,  (b)  su- 
pernatural, hyperphysical. 

a Of  these,  the  natural  determmation 

to  represent,  is— either,  (1.)  one  foreign 
and  external^  (by  the  action  of  the  mate- 
rial reality  on  the  passive  mind,  through 
sense)  ; — or  (2.)  one  native  and  internal, 
(a  self  determination  of  the  impassive 
mind,  on  occaaon  of  the  presentation  of 
the  material  object  to  sense)  ;— or  finally, 
(3.)  one  partly  both,  (the  mind  being  at 
once  acted  on,  and  itself  reacting.)    . 

b The  hyperphytical  determination, 

again,  may  be  maintained — either  to  be, 
(1.)  immediate,  and  special;  whether  this  be 
realized — («)  by  the  direct  operation  or 
concourse  of  God  (as  in  a  scheme  of  Occa- 
sional Causes)— or  (6)  by  the  influence  of 
inferior  supernatural  agencies: — or  (2.) 
mediate  and  general,  (as  by  the  predeter- 
mined ordination  of  God,  in  a  theory  of 
Pre-established  Harmony.) 

B.  —  If  the  representative  object  be 
viewed  as  something  in,  but  not  a  mere 
mode  of,  mind ; — ^in  other  words,  if  it  be 


viewed  as  a  tertium  quid  numerically  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  subject  knowing  and 
the  object  represented ;  we  have  a  second 
form  of  Representationism,  (the  more 
complex  and  cruder,)  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Non-egoiiUeal,  This 
also  falls  into  certain  inferior  species :  for 
the  ideal  or  vicarious  object  has  been  held 
(i.)  by  some  to  be  spiritual; — (ii.)  by 
others  to  be  corporeal ; — while  (iii.)  others, 
to  carry  hypothesis  to  absurdity,  have  re- 
garded it,  as  neither  spiritual  nor  corpo- 
real, but  of  an  inconceivable  nature,  inter- 
mediate between,  or  different  from,  both. 

i. — Spiritual,  Here  the  vicarious  ob- 
ject may  be  supposed^^ither,  (a)  to  bo 
some  supernatural  intelligence,  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  present ;  and  this — 
either  (1.)  the  divine, — or  (2.)  not  the  di- 
vine:— or  (b)  in  the  human  mind;  and  if 
so — either  (1.)  connate  and  inexistent,  be- 
ing elicited  into  consciousness,  on  occasion 
of  the  impression  of  the  external  object  on 
the  sensual  org^; — or,  (2.)  infused  on 
such  occasions,  and  this — either  («)  by 
God, — or  (C)  by  other  supernatural  intel- 
ligences,— and  of  these  different  theorists 
have  supposed  different  kinds. 

ii — Corporeal,  in  the  common  sensory 

i whether  brain  or  heart.)  This — either 
a)  as  a  propagation  from  the  external  re- 
ality— (1.)  of  a  grosser ; — (2.)  of  a  more 
attenuated  nature : — or  (b)  a  modification 
determined  in  the  sensory  itself— (1.)  as  a 
configuration; — (2.)  as  a  motion,  (and 
this  last— ^ther  («^  as  a  flow  of  spirits — 
or  (€)  as  a  vibration  of  fibres — or  (y)  as 
both  a  flow  and  a  vibration  ); — or  (3.)  as 
both  a  config^uration  and  a  motion. 

iii. — Neither  tpiritual  nor  corporeal. 
This  might  admit,  in  part,  of  ondlar  mo- 
difications with  B,  L  and  B,  ii. 

All  these  species  of  Representationism 
may  be.  And  almost  all  of  tliem  have  been, 
actually  held.  Under  certain  varying  re- 
strictions, however,  in  as  much  as  a  repre- 
sentative object  may  be  postulated  in  per- 
ception for  all,  or  only  for  some  of  the 
senses,  for  all  or  only  for  some  of  the 
qualities  made  known  to  us  in  the  percep- 
tive act.  And  this  latter  alternative, 
which  has  been  most  generally  adopted, 
again  admits  of  various  subdivisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  senses  in  which, 
and  the  particular  qualities  of  which,  a 
vicarious  object  is  allowed. 

ScHBMB  II. —  Table  of  General  dittrl. 
bution  ;  urith  references  for  details  to  Schetne 

The  object  of  Consciousness  in  Percep- 
tion is  a  quality,  mode  or  phaenomenon — 
either  (I.)  of  an  external  reality,  in  imme- 
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diate  relaUon  to  our  organs; — or  (II.)  not 
of  an  external  reality^  but  either  of  the 
mind  itself,  or  of  something  in  the  mind, 
which  internal  object,  let  us  on  either  al- 
ternative, here  ciUl  Idea. 

I.  The  former  opinion  is  the  doctrine  of 
tmI  presentative  "^Tce^xGU.,    (I*  A.) 

II.  The  latter  is  the  doctrine  of  ideal 
perception ;  which  either — 

A— supposes  that  the  Idea  is  an  origi- 
nal and  absolute  presentment,  and  thus 
constitutes  the  doctrine  of  ideal  pretenU^ 
five  perception  (I.  B)  ;  or 

B — supposes  that  the  Idea  only  repre- 
sents the  quality  of  a  real  object ;  and  thus 
constitutes  the  doctrine  of  Ideal  represen- 
tative perception  (II.) 

Scheme  III.— Merely  General  Table. 

In  relation  to  our  perception  of  an  ex- 
ternal  world, philosophers  are  ( I.)  lUalittSi 
(II.)  Idealists. 

I.  The  Realists  are  (A)  Natural;  (B) 
Bypothetieal,  (=  Cosmothetic  Idealists.) 

II.  The  Idealists  are  (A)  Absolute  or 
Presentative  ;  (B)  Cosmothetic  or  JRepre- 
sentative,  (=  Hypothetical  Realists.)  See 
aboTe,  p.  817  b,  and  747  a. 

Such  b  a  conspectus  in  different  points 
of  yiew  of  all  the  theories  touching  per- 
ception and  its  object ;  and  of  the  diffe- 
rent systems  of  philosophy  founded  there- 
on, which,  as  far  as  they  occuc  to  me,  have 
been  promulgated  during  the  progress  of 
philosophy.  But  it  is  at  present  only  requi- 
site for  the  student  of  philosophy  to  bear 
in  mind  the  more  general  principles  and 
heads  of  distribution.  To  ^ramerate  the 
individual  philosophers  by  whom  these  se- 
Teral  theories  were  originated  or  main« 
tained,  would  require  a  fsuc  greater  ampli- 
tude of  detail  than  can  be  now  afforded ; 
and,  though  of  some  historical  interest 
this  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  which 
I  am  here  exclusively  desirous  of  accom- 
pBshing.  Similar  tables  might  be  also 
given  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
touching  the  object  of  Imagination  and  of 
Intellect.  But  the  relation  of  these  facul- 
ties  to  their  object  does  not,  in  like  man- 
ner,  afford  the  fundamental  principles  of 
difference,  and  therefore  a  conmion  start- 
ing point,  to  the  great  philosophical  sys- 
tems; while  a  scheme  of  the  hypotheses  in 
regard  to  them,  would,  at  least  in  the  de- 
tails, be  little  more  than  an  uninteresting 
repetition  of  the  foregoing  distribution. 
There  is  therefore  little  inducement  to  an- 
nex such  tables ;  were  they  not,  in  other 
respects,  here  completely  out  of  place.  I 
have  only,  at  present,  two  ends  in  view. 
Of  these  the  primary,  is  to  display,  to  dis* 
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criminate,  and  to  laydown  a  nomenclature 
of,  the  various  theories  of  Perception,  ac- 
tual and  possible.  This  is  accomplished. 
The  secondary,  is  t§  determine  under 
which  of  these  theories  the  doctrine  of 
Reid  is  to  be  classed.  And  to  this  inquiry 
I  now  address  myself. 

S  //. — Of  what  character,  in  the  preced- 
ing respect,  is  Reid*s  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception f 

As  in  this  part  of  his  philosophy,  in  par- 
ticular, Mr  Stewart  closely  follows  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  seems 
even  to  have  deemed  all  further  speculation 
on  the  subject  superfluous ;  the  question 
here  propounded  must  be  viewed  as  com- 
mon to  lK>th  philosophers. 

Now,  there  are  only  two  of  the  preced- 
ing theories  of  perception,  with  one  or 
other  of  which  Reid's  doctrine  can  pos- 
sibly be  identified.  He  is  a  Dualist ; — 
and  the  only  doubt  is — whether  he  be  a 
NaJtural  Realist,  (I.  A,)  or  a  Hypothetic 
cat  Realist,  under  the  finer  form  of  Ego- 
istical Representationism,  (II.  A,  i.) 

The  cause  why  Reid  left  the  character 
of  his  doctrine  ambiguous  on  this  the  very 
cardinal  point  of  his  philosophy,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  circumstances. 

I'*,  That,  in  geneml,.  (although  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  philoso- 
phers,)  he  never  discriminated  either  spe- 
culatively or  historically  the  three  theories 
of  Real  Presentationism,  of  Egoistical, 
and  of  Non-Egoistical,  Representationism. 

2S  That,  in  particular,  he  never  clearly 
distinguished  the  first  and  second  of  these, 
as  not  only  different,  but  contrasted,  theo- 
ries; though  on  one  occasion  (I.  P.  p. 
297  a  b)  he.  does  aeem  to  have  been  ob- 
scurely aware  that  they  were  not  identical. 

d'*.  That,  while  right  in  regarding  phi- 
losophers, in  general,  as  Cosmothetic 
Idealists,  he  erroneously  supposed  that 
they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Non-Egoisti- 
cal Representationists.    And — 

4**,  That  he  viewed  the  theory  of  Non- 
Egoistical  Representationism  as  that  form 
alone  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism  which 
when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue  ended 
in  Absolute  Idealism;  whereas  the  other 
form  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  the  theory 
of  Egoistical  Representationism,  whether 
speculatively  or  historically  considered,  is, 
with  at  least  equal  rigour,  to  be  deve- 
loped into  the  same  result. 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  considers  Reid  to 
be,  nke  himself,  a  Cosmothetic  Idealist, 
under  the  finer  form  of  egoistical  repre- 
sentationism ;.  but  without  assigning  any 
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reason  for  this  belief,  except  one  which, 
da  I  have  elsewhere  t^ewn,  is  altogether 
nugatory.*  For  my  own  part,  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  Inat,  as  the  great  end 
— ^th^  governing  principle  of  Reid's  doc- 
trine was  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
the  necessary  convictions  of  mankind, 
that  he  intended  a  doctrine  of  natural, 
consequently  a  doctrine  of  presentative^ 
realism;  and  that  he  would 'Mve  at  once 
surrendered,  as  erroneous,  every  state- 
ment which  was  found  at  variance  with 
such  a  doctrine.  I  But  that  the  reader 
'  bhould  be  enabled  to  form  his  own  opi- 
nion on  the  point,  which  I  admit  not  to 
be  without  difficulty ;  and  that  the  ambi- 
^tiesand  inconsistencies  of  Reid,  on  this 
the  most  important  part  of  his  philosophy, 
should,  by  an  articulate  exposition,  be  de- 
prived of  their  evil  influence :  I  shall 
now  enumerate  —  (A)  the  statements, 
which  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  of  mediate  cognition  under  the  form 
of  egoiMtioal  repretentcUionitm; — and  (B) 
those  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  -be 
alleged  to  shew,  that  it  is  one  of  imme' 
diate  cognition,  under  the  form  of  reed 
presentationism.  But  as  these  counter 
statements  are  only  of  import,  in  as  much 
as  they  severally  imply  the  conditions  of 
mediate  or  of  immediate  cognition;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  exposition,  which  has  been  given 
of  these  conditions,  in  Note  B.  §  I. 

A. — Statements  conformable  to  the  doe^ 
trine  of  a  mediate  perc^tion,  under  the 
form  of  an  egoistical  representation,  and 
inconsistent  unth  tf"  '  "/  immediate  per- 
ception,  under  the  form  of  a  real  presen- 
tation, of  material  objects. 

1.  On  the  testimony  of  consciousness, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, the  mind,  when  a  material  exis- 
tence is  brought  into  relation  with  its 
organ  of  sense,  obtains  two  concomitant, 
and  immediate,  cognitions.    Of  these,  the 


•  Edinb,  Bev.  vol.  lii.  p.  17^-175  >-.-«]»>  in 
Cross  and  Feisae.  In  saying,  however,  on  that 
occasion,  that  Dr  Brown  was  guilty  of  '  a  re- 
versal  of  the  real  and  even  unambiguout  import ' 
of  Beld's  doctrine  of  perception,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  admit,  that  the  latter  epithet  is  too 
strong  ;^for  on  grounds,  totally  dilfereut  ft-om 
the  untenable  one  of  Brown,  I  am  now  about 
to  shew,  that  Reid's  doctrine,  on  this  point,  is 
doubtftil.  This  admission  does  not,  however. 
Imply  that  Brown  Is  not,  from  first  to  last, — is 
not  in  ono  and  all  of  his  strictures  on  Beid's 
doctrine  of  perception,  as  there  shewn,  whoUy 
in  error. 


one  is  the  consciousness  (sensation)  ofcer- 
tain  subjective  modifications  in  us,  which 
we  refer,  as  effects,  to  certain  unknown 
powers,  as  causes,  in  the  external  reality ; 
the  secondary  qualities  of  body:  the 
other  is  the  consciousness  (perception)  of 
certain  objective  attributes  in  the  external 
reality  itself,  as  in  rehition  to  our  sen- 
sible  organism ;— the  primary  qualities  of 
body.  Of  these  cognitions,  the  former  is 
admitted,  on  ail  hands,  to  be  subjective 
and  ideal :  the  latter,  the  Natural  Realist 
maintains,  against  the  Cosmothetic  Idea- 
list, to  bO  objective  and  real.  But  it  is 
only  objective  and  real,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
immediate;  and  inmiediate  it  cannot  be, 
if— either,  I*'  dependent  on  the  latter,  as 
its  cause  or  its  occasion — or,  2^  conse- 
quent on  it,  as  on  a  necessary  antecedent. 
But  both  these  conditions  of  a  presenta- 
tive  perception  Reid  and  Stewart  are  seen 
to  violate;  and  therefore  they  may  be 
held,  virtually,  to  confess,  that  their  doc- 
trine is  one  only  of  representative  per- 
ception.      See  Note  D.  §  i.  No.  23. 

Touching  the  former  condition:  Reid 
states,  that  the  primary  qualities  of  mate- 
rial existences  Extension,  Figure,  &c.,  are 
suggested  to  us  through  the  secondary; 
which,  though  not  the  sufficient  causes  jof 
our  conception,  are  the  signs,*  on  occa- 
sion of  which,  we  are  made  to  *  conceive  * 
the  primary.  (Inq.  188  a,  122  a,  123  b, 
128  b  note).  The  secondary  qualities,  as 
mere  sensations,  mere  consciousness  of 
certain  subjective  affections,  afford  us  no 
immediate  knowledge  of  aught  different 
from  self.  If,  therefore,  the  primary  qua- 
lities be  only  'suggestions,'  only  'concept 
tions;  (Inq.  183  a,  I.  P.  318  a  b),  which 
are,  as  it  were,  *  conjured  up  by  a  kind  of 
natural  magic,'  (Inq.  122  a),  or  inspired 
by  means  unknown,*  (Inq.  188  a) ;  these 
conceptions  are  only  representations,  which 
the  mud  is,  in  some  inconceivable  manner, 
blindly  determined  to  form  of  what  it  does 
not  know ;  and,  as  perception  is  only  a 
consciousness  of  these  conceptions,  per- 
ception is,  like  sensation,  only  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  certain  modes  of  self. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  on 
this  footing,  is  wholly  subjective  or  ideal ; 


•  This  application  of  the  term  dpn  suits  the 
Cosmothetic  Idealist,  as  the  -  Cartesian  Uos. 
suet  (Connaissance  de  Dieu,  4tc,  ch.  3,  §  8),  or 
the  Absolute  Idealist,  as  Berkeley  (passim), 
but  not  the  Natural  Beallst.  In  this  doctrine 
of  natural  signs,  I  see  Reid  was,  in  a  manner, 
also  preceded  by  Hotcheson,  (8yn.  Met.  P.  tt. 
c.  1— Syst.  of  Mor.  B.  i.  ch.  1,  p.  S). 
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and  if  such  be  Rdd's  doctiineiit  is  wholly 
conformable  to  that  enounced  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  Cartesian  repre- 
sentationism  by  Silvain  Regis: — *  We 
may  thns^  he  says,  affirm,  that  the  cogni- 
tion we  haye  of  any  individnal  body  which 
strikes  the  sense  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
— of  a  sensation  (sentiment),  and  of  an 
imaginatian;  an  imagination,  which  re- 
presents the  extension  of  this  body  under 
a  determinate  size;  and  a  sensation  of 
colour  and  light,  which  renders  this  ex- 
tension visible.'  (Metaph.  L.  ii.  P.  i.  ch. 
5.  Cours,  t.  i.  p.  162,  ed.  1691).  This 
statementmay  standequally  for  an  enounce- 
'  ment  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing, 
that  Regis  anticipated  Kant,  in  holding  the 
imagination  of  space  to  be  the  a  priori 
form  or  subjective  condition  of  percep- 
tion. '  L*  id6e  de  1'  Entendue  (he  says) 
est  n6e  avec  V  ame,*  &c.,  (ibid.  c.  9,  p. 
171  et  alibi.)— This  theory  of  Suggestion, 
so  explicitly  maintained  in  the  '  Inquiry,' 
is  not  repeated  in  the  '  Essays  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers.'  Reid,  therefore,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  (p.  129  a,  note,) 
may  seem  to  have  become  doubtful  of  the 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his 
earlier  work;  and  we  ought  not,  at  all 
events,  to  hold  him  rigorously  account- 
able for  the  consequences  of  what,  if  he 
did  not  formally  retract  in  his  later  writ- 
ings, he  cBd  not  continue  to  profess. 

Touching  the  latter  condition: — Reid 
in  stating,  that  '  if  sensation  be  produced, 
the  corresponding  percept!  on/o&ou»  even 
when  there  is  no  object/  (L  P.  320  b,)— 
and  Stewart  in  stating,  that  '  sensations 
are  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  per- 
ceptions,' (£1.  i.  c.  1,  p.  93,  e  d.  6,)^nam- 
festly  advance  a  doctrine,  which  if  rigidly 
interpreted,  is  incompatible  with  the  re- 
quisites of  an  intuitive  perception. 

2.  It  is  the  condition  of  an  intuitive 
perception,  that  a  sensation  is  actually 
felt  there,  where  it  is  felt  to  be.  To  sup- 
pose  that  a  pain,  for  instance,  in  the  toe, 
is  felt  really  in  the  brain,  is  conformable 
only  to  a  theory  of  representationism. 
For  if  the  mind  cannot  be  conscious  of 
the  secondary  qualities,  except  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nervous  organism,  it  cannot  be 
conscious  of  the  primary,  in  their  relation 
to  its  periphery;  and  this  involves  the 
admission,  that  it  is  incompetent  to  more 
than  a  subjective  or  ideal  or  representa- 
tive cognition  of  external  things.  But 
such  is  the  doctrine  which  Reid  mani- 
festly holds.    (I.  P.  319  b,  320  a  b.) 

3.  On  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism, 
that  the  ego  has  an  intuitive  perception  of 


the  non-ego  in  proximate  relation  to  its 
organs,  a  knowlmlgo  and  a  belief  of  the 
existence  of  the  external  world,  is  clearly 
given  in  the  fact  of  such  intuitive  percep- 
tion. In  this  case,  therefore,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  explain  such  knowledge 
and  belief  by  the  hypothesis,  or,  at  least, 
the  analogy,  of  an  inspired  notion  and 
infused  fai^.  On  the  doctrine  of  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealism,  on  the  contrary,  which 
supposes  that  the  mind  is  determined  to 
represent  to  itself  the  external  world, 
which,  ex  hypothesi,  it  does  not  know ; 
the  fiict  of  such  representation  can  only 
be  conceived  possible,  through  some  hy- 
perphysioal  agency ;  and  therefore  Reid's 
rationale  of  perception,  by  an  inspiration 
or  kind  of  magical  conjuration,  as  given 
in  the  Inquiry,  (122  a,  188  a;  Stewart, 
EL  L  64, 93),  may  seem  to  favour  the  con- 
struction, that  his  doctrine  is  a  represen- 
tationism. In  the  Essays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers  he  is,  however,  more  cautious; 
and  the  note  I  have  appended  in  that  work 
at  p.  257  a,  is  to  be  viewed  in  more 
especial  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inquiry ;  though  ia  the  relative  passage 
*the  will  of  God'  may,  certainly,  seem 
called  as  a  Deus  ex  machina,  to  solve  a 
knot  which  the  doctrine  of  intuitive  per- 
ception does  not  tie. 

4.  The  terms  notion  and  -eoncepiion  are, 
in  propriety,  only  applicable  to  our  me- 
diate and  representative  cognitions. — 
When  Reid,  therefore,  says  that  'the  Per- 
ception of  an  object  consists  of,  or  im- 
plies, a  eonc^tion  or  notion  of  it,'  (Inq. 
183  a,  188  a,  I.  P.  268  a  b,  318  b,  319  a, 
et  alibi) ;  there  is  here,  either  an  impro- 
priety of  language,  or  perception  is,  in 
his  view,  a  mediate  and  representative 
knowledge.  The  former  alternative  is, 
however,  at  least  equally  probable  as  the 
latter;  for  Consciousness,  which,  on  all 
[lands,  is  admitted  to  be  a  knowledge  im* 
mediate  and  intuitive,  he  defines  (I.  P. 
327  a)  'an  immediate  conception  of  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds,'  &c.  Con- 
ception and  Notion,  Reid  seems,  therefore, 
to  employ,  at  least  sometimes,  for  cogni- 
tion in  general. 

6.  In  calling  imagination  of  the  past, 
the  distant,  £c.,  an  immediate  know- 
ledge, Reid,  it  may  be  said,  could  onlv 
mean  by  immediate,  a  knowledge  effected 
not  through  the  supposed  intermediation 
of  a  vicarious  object,  numerically  diffe- 
rent from  the  object  existing  and  the 
mind  knowing,  but  through  a  representa- 
tion of  the  past,  or  real,  object,  in  and  by 
the  mind  itself;  in  other  words,  that  by 
mediate  knowledge  he  denoted  a  non-effo- 
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isHcal,  by  immediate  knowledge  an  tgoi$U-' 
cal,  representation.  (Note  B.  §  1.  Pr.  7. 
p.  805  a).  This  being  established,  it  may 
be  further  argued^l^,  that  in  calling 
Perception  an  immediate  knowledge,  he^ 
on  the  same  analogy,  must  be  supposed  to 
deny,  in  reference  to  this  faculty,  only  the 
doctrine  of  non-egoistical  representation. 
This  is  confirmed---2*',  by  his  not  taking 
the  distinction  between  perception  as  a 
presentative,  and  Memory,  for  instance, 
(i.  e.  recoUective  imagination)  as  a  repre- 
■entatiTe,  cogmtion;  which  he  ought  to 
have  done,  had  he  contemplated,  in  the 
former,  more  than  a  faculty,  through 
which  the  ego  represents  to  itself  the  non- 
ego,  of  which  it  has  no  consciousness — no 
true  objectiye  and  immediate  apprehension. 
This,  however,  only  proves  that  Reid*s 
Perception  may  be  representative,  not  that 
it  actually  is  so. 

6.  The  doctrine  maintained  bv  Reid 
(I.  P.  199  a,  296  b,  299  a,  202  e,'305  b) 
and  by  Stewart  (Elem.  vol.  i.  c.  I,  sect.  2) 
that  perception  is  possible  of  distant  ob- 
jects, is,  when  sifted,  found  necessarily  to 
imply,  that  perception  is  not,  in  that  case, 
an  apprehension  of  the  object  in  its  place 
in  space — in  its  Where ;  and  this  again  ne- 
cessarily implies,  that  it  is  not  .an  appre- 
hension of  the  object,  as  existing,  or  in  it- 
self. But  if  not  known  as  existing,  or  in 
itself,  a  thing  is,  either  nut  known  at  aU, 
or  known  only  in  and  through  something 
diiferent  from  itself.  Perception,  there- 
fore, is,  on  this  doctrine,  at  best  a  mediate 
or  representative  cognition ; — of  the  sim- 
pler form  of  representation,  the  egoistical, 
it  may  be,  but  still  only  vicarious  and  sub- 
jective.    See  Note  B. 

7.  In  some  places  our  author  would 
seem  to  hold  that  Perception  is  the  result 
of  an  inference,  and  that  what  is  said  to  be 
perceived  is  the  remote  cause  and  there- 
fore not  the  immediate  object  of  Percep- 
tion. If  this  be  so.  Perception  is  not  a 
presentaUve  knowledge.  (Inq.  125  a,  I. 
P.  310  a  b,  319  a.)  In  other  passages, 
that  perception  is  the  result  of  inference 
or  reasoning  is  expressly  denied.  (I.  P. 
259  b,  260  a  b,  309  b,  326  a,  328  b,  &c.) 

8.  On  the  supposition,  that  we  have  an 
immediate  cognition  or  consdousness  of 
the  non-ego,  we  must  have,  at  the  same 
time,  involved  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
cognition,  a  belief  of  its  existence.  To 
view,  therefore,  our  belief  of  the  existence 
of  the  external  world,  as  any  thing  apart 
from  our  knowlecfge  of  that  world, — to 
refer  it  to  instinct — ^to  view  it  as  unac- 
countable— to  consider  it  as  an  ultimate 
law  of  our  constitution,  &c.,  as  Reid  does. 


(Inq.  188a  b,  I.  P.  258  b,  309  b,  326  a, 
327  a,  et  alibi),  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
suspicious ;  appearing  to  imply,  that  our 
cognition  of  the  material  world,  as  only 
mediate  and  subjective,  does  not,  at  once 
and  of  itself,  necessitate  a  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  external  things. 

B.  Counter  statements,  conformable  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  real  presentation  ofmate» 
rial  objects,  and  inconsistent  with  that  of  a 
representative  perception, 

1.  Knowledge  and  existence  only  infer 
each  other  when  a  reality  is  known  in  it- 
self or  as  existing ;  for  only  in  that  case 
can  we  say  of  it, — on  the  one  hand,  it  it 
known,  because  it  exists, — on  the  other,  it  * 
exists,  since  it  is  known.  In  propriety  of 
hinguAge*  this  constitutes,  exclusively,  an 
immediate,  intuitive  or  real,  cognition. 
This  is  at  once  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers in  general,  and  of  Reid  in  particular. 
'It  seems,'  he  says,  'admitted  as  a  first 
principle,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearn- 
ed, that  what  is  really  perceived  must  ex- 
ist, and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not 
exist  b  impossible.  So  far  the  unlearned 
man  and  the  philosopher  agree.'  (L  P. 
p.  274  b.)  This  principle  will  find  an  ar- 
ticulate illustration  in  the  three  proxi- 
mately follovnng  statements,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  implied. 

2.  The  idea  or  representative  object,  all 
philosophers,  of  whatever  doctrine,  con- 
cur in  holding  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  expression.  Itself  immediately  ap- 
prehended ;  and  that,  as  thus  apprehended, 
it  necessarily  exists.  That  Reid  fully  un- 
derstands their  doctrine,  is  shown  by  his 
introducing  a  Cosmothetic  Idealist  thus 
speaking : — '  1  perceive  an  image,  or  form, 
or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my  brain. 
I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea ; 
because  I  immediately  perceive  it.'  (Ibid.) 
Now  then,  if  Reid  be  found  to  assert — 
that,  on  his  doctrine,  we  perceive  material 
objects  not  less  immediately,  than,  on  the 
common  doctrine  of  philosophers,  we  per- 
ceive ideal  objects;  and  that  therefore 
his  theory  of  perception  affords  an  equal 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  external 
reality,  as  that  of  the  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ist does  of  the  existence  of  its  internal  re- 
presentation ; — if  Reid,  I  say,  do  this,  he 
unambiguously  enounces  a  doetrine  of 
presentative,  and  not  of  representative, 
perception.  And  this  he  does.  Having 
repeated,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  deli- 
verance  of  common  sense,  that  we  per- 
ceive material  things  immediately,  and  not 
their  ideal  representations,  he  proceeds : — 
'  I  shall  only  here  observe  that  if  external 
objects  be  perceived  immediately,  we  hav» 
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the  same  reason  to  believe  their  existence 
as  philosophers  hare  to  believe  the  exis- 
tence of  ideas^  while  thev  hold  them  to  be 
'  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.'  (I. 
P.  446  a  b.     See  also  263  b,  272  b.) 

3.  Philosophers — even  Sceptics  and 
Idealists— concur  in  acknowledging,  that 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  exter- 
nal reality  is  itself  the  immediate  and  only 
object  in  perception.  (Note  A.  p.  746  sq.) 
Reid  is  of  course  no  exception.  After  stat- 
ing the  principle,  previously  quoted  (B, 
St  1.)  'that  what  is  really  perceived  must 
exist/  he  adds; — 'the  unlearned  man 
says,  I  perceive  the  external  object  and  I 
perceive  it  to  exist.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  doubt  it.'  (I.  P.  274  b). 
. — Again : — *  The  vulgar  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  the  external  object  which 
we  inmiediately  perceive,  and  not  a  re- 
presentative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  per- 
fect lunacy  to  call  in  question  the  exis- 
tence of  external  objects.'  (Ibid.)  Again: 
— *  The  vulgar  are  firmly  persuaded,  that 
the  very  identical  objects  which  they  per- 
ceive continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not 
perceive  them ;  and  are  no  less  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  when  ten  men  look  at  the 
sun  or  the  moon  they  all  see  the  same  in- 
dividual object.»*  (I.  P.  284  b).  Again, 
speaking  of  Berkeley : — '  The  vulgar  opi- 
nion he  reduces  to  thb, — that  the  very 
things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses 
do  really  exist.  This  he  grants.'  (I.  'P. 
284  a).  Finally,  speaking  of  Hume: — 
'  It  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this  phi- 
losopher to  be  a  natural  instinct  or  pre- 
possession, an  universal  and  primary  opi- 
nion of  all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  by  our  senses,  are 
not  images  m  our  minds,  but  external 
objects,  and  that  their  existence  is  inde« 
pendent  of  us  and  our  perception.*  (I.  P. 
299  b ;  see  also  275  a,  298  b,  299  a  b, 
802  a  b). 

It  is  thus  evinced,  that  Reid,  like  other 
philosophers,  attributes  to  men  in  general 
the  belief  of  an  intuitive  perception.  If 
then  he  declare  that  his  own  opinion  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  vulgar,  he  will, 
consequently,  declare  himself  a  Presenta- 
tive Ilealist.  And  he  does  this ;  empha- 
tically too.  Speaking  of  the  Perception 
of  the  external  world: — '  We  have  here  a 
remarkable  conflict  between  two  contra- 
dictory opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are 
engaged.    On  the  one  side  stand  all  the 


•  The  Inaccuracy  of  this  statement  (see  p. 
814  a)  does  not  aifect  the  argameot. 


vulgar,  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophi- 
cal researches,  and  guided  by  the  uncor- 
rupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On 
the  other  nde,  stand  all  the  philosophers, 
ancient  and  modem ;  every  man,  without 
exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division, 
to  my  great  humiliation,  /  find  myself 
dossed  with  the  vtdgar.'    (I.  P.  302  b). 

4.  All  philosophers  agree  that  self- 
consciousness  is  an  immediate  knowledge^ 
and  therefore  affords  an  absolute  and 
direct  certainty  of  the  existence  of  its 
objects.  Reid  (with  whom  consciousness 
is  equivalent  to  self-consciousness,)  of 
course  maintjiins  this ;  but  he  also  main- 
tains, not  only  that  perception  affords  a 
sufficient  proof,  but  as  valid  an  assurance 
of  the  reality  of  material  phsBuomena,  as 
consciousness  dees  of  the  reality  of  men- 
taL  (I.  P.  203  b,  269  a,  373,  et  aUbi.) 
In  this  last  assertion  I  have  shewn  that 
Reid  (and  Stewart  along  with  him)  is 
wrong ;  for  the  phenomena  of  self-con- 
sciousness cannot  nossibly  be  doubted  or 
denied  (p.  74^  b,  sqO ;  but  the  statement,  at^ 
least  tends  to  prove,  that  his  perception  is 
truly  immediate, — is,  under  a  different 
name,  a  cojisdousness  of  the  non-ego. 

5.  Arnauld's  doctrine  of  external  per- 
ception is  a  purely  egoistical  representa- 
tionism ;  and  he  has  stated  its  conditions 
and  consequences^  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy and  precision.  (I.  P.  295-298). 
Reid  expresses  both  his  content  t^^^  ^': 
content  with  Amaold's  >• 

ceptlon,  which  he  erroi  •  • 
inconsistent  with  itself,     '   ' 
plainlv  shews  that  he  hat    ; 
himself  a  clear  conception  •  tvvy  ««uc- 

trines  of  Presentationism  and  Egoistical 
Representationism,  in  themselves  and  in 
their  contrasts.  But  it  also  proves  that 
when  the  conditions  and  consequences  of 
the  latter  scheme^  even  in  its  purest  form, 
were  explicitly  enounced,  that  he  was 
then  sufficiently  aware  of  their  incompa- 
tibility with  the  doctrine  which  he  him- 
self maintained — a  doctrine,  therefore,  it 
may  be  fairly  contended,  (though  not  in 
his  hands  clearly  understood,  far  less  ar- 
ticulately developed,)  substantially  one  of 
Natural  Realism.* 


To    Reid*s   inadequate    discrimination 
—common   to  him  with  other  philoso- 


•  It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  found  any 
argument  on  Reid*8  frequent  assertion,  that 
perception  affords  an  immediaie  knweUdffe  and 
immtdictU  bclU/ot  external  things,  (e.  g.  X.  P. 
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phers— of  the  different  theories  of  Per- 
ception,  either  as  possible  in  theory,  or  as 
actually  held,  is,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
to  be  ascribed  the  ambiguous,  and  Tirtual 
contradictions,  which  we  hare  now  been 
considering. 

In  the  first  place,  (what  was  of  little 
importance  to  the  Hypothetical,  but  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  the  Natural 
Realist),  he  did  not  establish  the  fact  of 
the  two  cognitions,  the  presentative  and 
representatiye; — signalise  their  contents; 
— evolTe  their  several  conditions; — con- 
sider what  faculties  in  general  were  to  be 
referred  to  each;  —  and,  in  particular, 
which  of  these  was  the  kind  of  cognition 
competent,  in  our  Perception  of  &e  ex- 
ternal world. 

In  the  second  place,  he  did  not  take 
note,  that  representation  is  possible  under 
two  forms — the  egoistical,  and  non-egois- 
tical; each,  if  Perception  be  reduced  to  a 


209b,26Oab,267a,dOOb,326b).  For  if  he 
call  memory  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
past—meaning  thereby,  in  refJorence  to  it,  only 
a  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-egoistical  re- 
presentation— he  may  also  call  Perception  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  ontward  reality, 
and  still  not  deny  that  it  is  representatire 
oognition,  in  and  by  the  mind  itself. 


representatiye  faculty,  affording  premisi^s 
of  equal  cogency  to  the  absolute  idealist 
and  sceptic.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  egoistical  form  of 
representationism  altogether  (compare 
Inq.  106  a,  128  a  b,  130  b,  210  a,  I.  P. 
226  a  b,  256  a  b,  257  a  b,  269  a,  274  a, 
277  b,  278  a  b,  293  b,  299  a,  318  b,  427 
ab.);  and  confounded  it  either  witii  the 
non-egoistical  form,  or  with  the  counter 
doctrine  of  real  presentationism.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  has  been  betrayed 
into  sundry  errors,  of  less  or  greater  ac- 
count. On  the  one  hand ; — ^to  the  confu- 
sion  of  Presentationism  and  Non-egoisti- 
cal representationism,  we  must  attribute 
the  inconsistencies,  we  have  just  signalis- 
ed,  in  the  exposition  of  his  own  doctrine. 
These  are  of  principal  account.  On  the 
other  hand ; — to  the  confusion  of  Egoisti- 
cal and  Non-egoistical  representationism, 
we  must  refer  the  less  important  errors; 
— 1^,'  of  viewing  many  philosophers  who 
held  the  former  doctrine,  as  holding  the 
latter ;  and  2^,  of  considering  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  non-egoistical  form  of  repre- 
sentation, as  a  subversion  of  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  sceptic  and  absolute 
idealist  established,  or  could  establish  their 
conclusions^ 
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NOTE   D. 

DISTINCnOK  OF  TEE  PRDIABT  AND  8ECONDABT  QUiUTIES 
OP  BODY. 


§    I. — Historically  considered, 
§  II. — Critically  considered. 


[References.-^From  Icq.  123  a,  205.     From  I.  P.  316  a,  319  a.] 


The  dereloped  doctrine  of  Real  Pre- 
senUtionism,  the  basis  of  Natural  Realism^ 
asserts  the  consciousness  or  immediate 
perception  of  certain  essential  attributes 
of  matter  objectively  existing;  vhile  it 
admits  that  other  properties  of  body  are 
unknown  in  themselves,  and  only  inferred 
as  causes  to  account  for  certain  subjective 
affections  of  which  we  are  cognisant  in 
ourselves.  This  discrimination,  which  t^ 
other  systems  is  contingent,  superficial, 
extraneous,  but  to  Natural  Realism  neces- 
sary, radical,  intrinsic,  coincides  with 
what,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  has  been 
generally  known  as  the  distinction  of  the 
Qualities  of  Matter  or  Body,  using  these 
terms  as  convertible  into  Primary  and 
Secondary. 

Of  this  celebrated  analysis,  I  shall  here, 
in  the  first  place,  attempt  an  historical  sur- 
vey ;  and  in  the  second,  endeavour  to  place 
it  on  its  proper  footing  by  a  critical  ana^ 
lysis  ;  without  however  in  either  respect 
proposing  more  than  a  contribution  to- 
wards  a  more  full  and  regular  discussion 
of  it  in  both. 

§  /. — DisUnction  of  the  Primary  and  Se- 
condary Qualities  of  Body  considered 
Historically. 

In  reg^d  to  its  History — this,  as  hither- 
to attempted,  is  at  once  extremely  erro- 


neous, if  History  may  be  called  the  inci- 
dental notices  in  regard  to  it  of  an  histori- 
cal import,  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  philosophical  treatises. — 
Among  the  most  important  of  these,  are 
those  furnished  by  Reid  himself,  and  bj 
M.  Royer  CoUard. 

The  distinction  of  the  real  and  the  ?.p- 
parent,  of  the  absolute  and  the  relative, 
or  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  qua- 
lities of  perceived  bodies  is  of  so  obtru- 
sive a  character,  that  it  was  taken  almost 
at  the  origin  of  speculating,  and  can  be 
shown  to  have  commanded  the  assent  even 
of  those  philosophers  by  whom  it  is  now 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  again 
formally  rejected.  For  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  while 
philosophers  appear  to  differ,  they  are,  in 
reality,  at  one. 

1. — Lbuoifpus  and  Dbmocritvs  are 
the  first  on  record  by  whom  the  observe- 
tion  was  enounced,  that  the  Sweet,  the 
Bitter,  the  Cold,  the  Hot,  the  Coloured, 
&c,  »e  wholly  different,  in  their  absolute 
nature,  from  the  character  in  which  they 
come,  manifested  to  us.  In  the  Utter 
case,  these  qualities  have  no  real  or  inde- 
pendent existence  (ov  tutrd  d?ii0tm».) 
The  only  existence  they  can  pretend  to, 
is  merely  one  phaenominal  in  us ;  and  this 
in  virtue  of  a  law  or  relation  (^ofc^),  esta- 
blished between  the  existing  body  and  the 
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percipient  mind ;  wkile  all  that  can  be  de- 
nominated Quality  in  the  external  reality^ 
la  only  some  modification  of  Quantity, 
seme  particular  configuration,  position,  or 
co-arrangement  of  Atoms,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Inane.  (Aristoteles,  Metaph.  L. 
i.  c.  4— Phys.  Auac.  L.  i.  c.  5— De  Ani- 
ma,  L.  iii.  c.  1 — De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4 
-De  Gen.  et  Corr.  L.  i.  cc.  2.  7.  8. ; — 
Theophrastus,  De  Sensu,  §§  63.  65.  67. 
69.  73,  ed.  Schneid. ;— Seartw  Empiricut, 
adv.  Math.  yii.  §  135— Hypot  i.  §  213  ;— 
Galenus,  De  Elem.  I/,  i.  c.  2. ;— Xa«rtt«*, 
L.  ix.  seg.  44. ;— P/utarcAu*,  adv.  Colot. 
p.  1110,  ed.  Xyl. ;— 5impZtctt«,  in  Phys. 
Ausc.  ff.  7. 10,  106, 119.  ed.  Aid. ;— PA*- 
loponus,  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  f.32.  ed.  Aid.) 

2,  3.  —This  observation  was  not  lost  on 
Pbotaooras  or  on  Plato.  The  former 
en  this  ground  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  absolute  rehitivity  of  all  human  know- 
ledge ;  the  latter  the  absolute  relativity  of 
our  sensible  perceptions.  (Theaetetus, 
passim.) 

4. By  the  Ctrenjbah  philosophers  the 

distinction  was  likewise  adopted  and  ap- 
plied.    (Cic.  Qu.  Acad.  iv.  ciQ24.)    ^ 

6.— With  other  doctrine  of  the^lder 
Atomists  it  was  transplanted  into  his.  sys- 
tem by  Epicdhub.  (Epist...ad  H^od. 
apud  LaerU  L.  x.  seg.  64.  £ucret,  L^.  v. 
729^1021.)  -^       .    > 

6. In  regard  to  Abistotle,  it  is.re;- 

quisite  to  be  somewhat  more  explicit.  This 
.1:'  .  ^ .  -  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
'  '-('.ed  the  distinction  (De  Anima, 
I.) ;  and  among  many  others, 
isserted  that  Aristotle  again  ig- 
discrimination,  which  had  been 
thus  recognised  by  his  predecessors.  (Inq. 
123  a,  I.  P.  313  b.)  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  accredited 
doctrine  upon  this  point.  Aristotle  does 
not  abolish  the  distinction; — nay,  I  am 
confident  of  showing,  that  to  whatever 
merit  modem  philosophers  may  pretend  in 
this  analysis,  all  and  each  of  their  observa- 
tions are  to  be  found,  clearly  stated,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Stagirite. 

In  the  first  place,  no  philosopher  has 
discriminated  with  greater,  perhaps  none 
with  equal,  precision,  the  difference  of  cor- 
poreal qualities  considered  objectively  and 
subjectively.  These  relations  he  has  not 
only  contrasted,  but  has  assigned  to  them 
distinctive  appellations.  In  his  Categories, 
(c.  viii.  §  10,  Pacian  division,  by  which, 
as  that  usually  adopted,  I  uniformly  quote,) 
speaking  of  Quality,  he  says : — *  A  third 
kind  of  Quality  [Suchness]  is  made  up  of 
the  Affective  QucUitiet  and  Affections  («r«. 
^wnK»l  vMCTvrts,  x»tf>j.)     Of  this  class 


are  Sweetness,  Bitterness^  Sourness,  and 
the  like,  also  Heat  and  Cold,  Whiteness 
and  Blackness,  &c.  That  these  are  qua- 
lities [suchnesses]  is  manifest.  For  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  received,  are 
said  to  be  such  and  such  by  relation  to 
them.  Thus  honey  is  called  sweet,  as  re- 
cipient of  sweetness,,  body,  white,  as  re- 
cipient of  whiteness,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
They  are  called  affective  [t  e.  causing 
passiou  or  aiFection*]  not  because  the 


-^f  The  activo-potential  term,  v-afinrttUt,  pri- 
imuily  and  properly  denotes  that  which  eon  in 
ii^  suffer  or  be  affected  f  it  is  here  employed  in 
tfl^econdary  and  abiuive  sense  (for  irm^x" 
ivintransitive),  but  which  subsequently  be. 
c^e  the  more  prevalent,  —  to  signify  that 
which  eon  eatue  suffering  or  affection  ineome- 
thing  else.  The  counter  passive-potential  form, 
Ta^HTot,  is  not,  I  venture  to  assert,  ever  used 
by  Aristotle,  though  quoted  from  him,  and 
from  this  very  treatise,  by  all  the  principal 
lexicographers  for  the  last  three  centuries; 
nay,  I  make  fruther  bold  to  saj,  there  is  no 
authority  for  it,  (Menander*8  is  naught,)  until 
long  subsequently  to  the  age  of  the  Stagirite. 
[The  error,  I  inspect,  originated  thus  : — ^Tu. 
sanua,  in  his  Lexicon  (1662)^  says,  under  the 
word, — *  Vide  Fabrum  Stapnlensem  apud  Arts, 
totelem  in  Praedicamentis  ;  *  meaning,  it  is 
probable  (for  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand),  to 
sen^us  to  Faber*s  Introduction  to  the  Cate- 
gories, for  some  observations  on  the  term. 
The  Lexicon  Beptemvirale  (1568),  copying 
Tusanus,  omits  Faber,  and  shnply  refers  *  Aris- 
toteU,.  in  Praedicamentis,*  as  te  an  authority 
for  the  word;  and  this  error  prepagated 
througlr-Stephanus,  Constantine,  Scapula,  and 
subsequent  compilers,  stands  uncorrected  to 
the  present  day.]  But  this  term,  even  wero 
it  of  Aristotellc  usage,  could  not,  without  vio- 
lence,  have  been  twisted  to  denote,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ttnint,  what  the  philosopher  less 
equivocally,  if  less  symmetrically,  expresses  by 
ra^cff  affectum' — PaUbilit,  like  most  Latin  vor- 
bals  of  its  class,  indiscriminately  renders  the 
two  potentials,  active  and  passive,  which  the 
Greek  tongue  alone  so  admirably  contradis- 
tinguishes. But,  in  any  way,  the  word  is  in- 
competent to  Aristotle's  meaning  in  the  sense 
of  affective.  For  it  only  signifies,  either  that 
which  can  suffer,  or  that  which  can  he  suffered; 
and  there  is  not,  I  am  confident,  a  single  an- 
cient  authority  to  be  found  for  it,  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  con  catue  <o  suffer, — ^the  sense  to 
which  it  is  contorted  by  the  modem  Latin 
Aristotelians.  But  they  had  their  excuse — 
necessity;  for  tlie  terms,  pas^xus,  used  in  the 
'  Categorise  Decem '  attributed  to  St  Augustine, 
and  passUbWs,  employed  by  Boethius  in  his 
version  of  the  present  passage,  are  even  worse. 
The  words  elective  and  affection  render  the 
Greek  adjective  and  substantive  tolerably  well. 
This  distinction  by  Aristotle  is  very  com. 
monly  misunderstood.  It  is  even  reversed  by 
Gassendi ;  but  with  him,  of  course,  only  from 
inadvertence.    Phys.  Sect.  i.  Lib.  vi.  c.  li 
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things  to  which  these  qualities  belong, 
hare  been  themseWes  affected  in  any  way; 
(for  it  is  not  because  honey,  or  the  like, 
has  been  somehow  affected  that  it  is  called 
aweet,  and  in  Uke  manner  heat  and  cold 
are  not  called  affective  qualities  because 
the  bodies  in  which  they  inhere  have  un- 
dergone any  affection;)  but  they  are  called 
affective,  because  each  of  the  foresaid  qua- 
lities has  the  power  of  causing  an  affection 
in  the  sense.  For  sweetness  determines  a 
certain  affection  in  tasting,  heat  in  touch- 
ing, and  in  tike  manner  the  others.' 

Nothing  can  be  juster  than  this  distinc- 
tion, and  it  b  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  detracted  from  the  precision 
of  the  language  it  which  it  is  expressed 
by  not  restricting  the  correlative  terms. 
Affective  Qualities  and  Affections,  to  the 
discrimination  in  question  alone.  In  this 
particular  observation,  it  is  proper  to  no- 
tice, Aristotle  had  in  view  the  secondary 
qualities  of  our  modem  philosophy  cxcIut 
fively.  It  suffices,  however,  to  show  that 
no  philosopher  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  contrast  of  such  qualities,  as  £hey  are, 
and  as  they  2xeprceived;  and,  were  other 
proof  awanting,  it  might  also  of  itself  ex- 
onerate him  from  any  share  in  the  perver- 
sion made  by  the  later  Peripatetics  of  his 
philosophy,  in  their  doctrine  of  Substantial 
Forms; — a  doctrine  which,  as  Reid  (I.  P. 
316)  rightly  observes,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  distinction  in  question  as  taken  by  the 
Atomic  philosophers,  but  which  in  truth, 
is  not  less  inconsistent  with  that  here  es- 
tablished by  Aristotle  himself.*     It  may 


be  here  likewise  observed  that  Androni- 
cus,  as  quoted  by  SimpUcius  (Categ.  f.  55 
ed.  Velsii),  explicitly  states,  that  the  Affec- 
tive Qualities  are,  in  strict  propriety,  not 
qualities  but  powers  {w  Troid  dTJ^ei  xo/i}- 
r/x«.)  Aristotle  himself,  indeed,  accords 
to  these,  apart  from  perception,  only  a  po- 
tential existence ;  and  the  Peripatetics  in 
general  held  them  to  be,  in  their  lan« 
guage  not  vethrrtxaf,  formally,  subjective- 
ly, but  ht^vrtKetg,  virtually,  eminently,  in 
the  external  object.  Locke  has  thus  no 
title  whatever  to  the  honour  generally  ac- 
corded to  him  of  first  promulgating  the 
observation,  that  the  secondary  qualities, 
as  in  the  object,  are  not  so  much  qualities 
as  powers.  This  observation  was,  how- 
ever, only  borrowed  by  Locke  from  the 
Cartesians.     But  of  tins  hereafter. 

In  the  second  place,  Aristotle  likewise 
notices  the  ambiguity  which  arises  from 
lang^uages  not  always  r  Wording  different 
terms  by  which  to  distinguish  the  potentied 
from  the  actual,  and  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  phases,'  in  our  perception  by  the 
different  senses.  Thus,  he  observes  (De 
Anima,  L.  iiL  c.  1.)  that,  *  Though  the  ac- 
tuaUty  or  energy  of  the  object  of  sense  and 
of  the  sense  itself  be  one  and  indivisible, 
the  nature,  the  essence,  of  the  energy  is, 
however,  not  the  same  in  each ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  sound  in  energy,  and  hearing  in 
energy.  For  it  may  happen,  that  what 
has  the  power  of  hearing  does  not  now 
hear,  and  that  what  has  the  power  of 


•  The  theory  of  what  are  called  Substantial 
F'irms,  that  is,  qualities  viewed  as  entities 
conjoined  wltl^  and  not  as  mere  dispositions  or 
modifications  of,  matter,  was  devised  by  the 
perverse  ingenuity  of  tho  Arabian  philosophers 
and  physicians.  Adopted  from  them,  it  was 
long  a  prevalent  doctrine  in  the  Western 
schools,  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle  and 
Galen;  to  either  of  whom  it  is  a  gross  iqjns. 
tice  to  attribute  this  opinion.  It  was  the  am- 
blguity  of  the  word  •UU,  by  which  the  Greeks 
express  what  is  denoted  (to  say  nothing  of 
Arabic)  by  both  the  Latin  terms  enenita  and 
niftftantfo,  that  aUowed  of,  and  principally  oc- 
casioned, the  misinterpretation. 

I  may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
Aristotie's  doctrine  of  tho  assimilation,  in  the 
sensitive  process,  of  that  which  perceives  with 
that  which  is  perceived,  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
plained  to  mean,  that  the  object  and  subject 
are  then,  so  brought  into  mutoal  relation,  as, 
by  their  eoefflcient  energy,  to  constitute  an 
act  of  cognition  one  and  indivisible,  and  in 
which  the  reality  is  to  us,  as  we  perceive  it  to 
be.  This  Is  a  far  easier  and  a  far  more  con- 
sistent Interpretation  of  his  words,  than  the 


monstrous  doctrine  of  MataiotMa  forms  or  ape- 
eUss — a  doctrine  founded  on  one  or  two  vague 
or  metaphorical  expressions,  and  for  which 
the  general  analogy  of  his  philosophy  required  a 
very  different  meaning.  For  example,  when 
Aristotie  (De  Anima,  iiL  1.)  in  showing  that  an 
objection  was  incompetent,  even  on  its  own 
hypothesis,  dialectically  admits— 'that  what 
sees  colour  is,  in  a  certain  sort,  itself  coloured;' 

ig  this  more  than  a  qualified  statement  of 

what  modern  philosophers  have  so  often,  far 
less  guardedly,  asserted — ^that  colour  is  not 
to  bo  considered  merely  as  an  attribute  of 
body,  since,  in  a  certain  respect,  it  is  an  affcc- 
tion  of  mind  ? — And  when  he  immediately  sub- 
Joins  the  reason,—*  for  each  organ  of  sense  is 
receptive  of  Its  appropriate  object,*  or,  as  ho 
elsewhere  expresses  it, '  receptive  of  the  form 
without  the  matter ; »  what  is  this  but  to  say 

that  our  organs  of  sense  stand  in  relation  to 

certain  qualities  of  body,  and  that  each  organ 
is  susceptible  of  an  affection  from  its  appro- 
priate quality;  such  quality,  however,  not 
being  received  by  the  sense  in  a  material  efflux 
ftom  the  object,  as  was  held  by  Dcmocrltus 
and  many  previous  philosophers?  Yet  this  is 
the  principal  text  on  which  the  common  doc- 
trine  of  Intentional  Species  is  attributed  to 
Aristotie. 
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Bounding  does  not  always  sound.  But 
when  what  has  the  faculty  of  hearing,  on 
the  one  hand,  operates,  and  what  has  the 
faculty  of  sounding,  on  the  other,  sounds, 
then  the  actual  hearing  and  the  actual 
sounding  take  place  conjunctly ;  and  of 
these  the  one  may  be  called  Audition,  the 
other  Sonation;* — the  subjective  term, 
hearing,  and  the  objective  term,  $ound,  as 
he  afterwards  states,  being  twofold  in 
meaning,  each  denoting  ambiguously  both 
the  actuid  and  the  potential. — 'The 
same  analogy,'  he  adds,  *  holds  good  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  senses  and  their  respec- 
tive objects.  For  as  affection  and  passion 
are  resized  in  the  patient,  and  not  in  the 
efficient,  so  the  energy  of  the  objwt  of 
sense  (ah^nrov),  and  the  energy  of  the 
factdty  of  sense  {etl96vrrtx6y)  are  both  in 
the  latter  ;-~but  whilst  in  certain  of  the 
senses  they  have  obtained  distinct  names, 
(as  Sonation  and  Audition),  in  the  rest, 
the  one  or  the  other  b  left  anonymous. 
For  Vision  denotes  the  energy  of  the  visu- 
al faculty,  whereas  the  energy  of  colour, 
its  object,  is  without  a  name ;  and  while 
Gustation  expresses  the  act  of  what  is  abU 
to  taste,  the  act  *  of  that  capable  of  being 
tasted  is  nameless.  But  seeing  that  of 
the  object,  and  of  the  faculty,  of  sense  the 
energy  is  one  and  the  same,  though  their 
nature  be  different,  it  is  necessary,  that 
hearing  and  sound,  as  actual,  (and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  other  senses),  should 
subsist  and  perish  together ;  whereas  this 
is  not  necessary,  in  so  far  as  these  are  con- 
sidered as  potentially  existing.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  rectify,  in  its  state- 
ment, the  doctrine  of  the  older  physical 
philosophers;  in  whom  Philoponus  (or  Am- 
monius)  contemplates  Protagoras  and  his 
followers,  but  Simplicius,  on  better 
grounds,  the  Democriteans.  '  But  the 
earlier  speculators  on  nature  were  not 
correct  in  saying,  that  there  is  nothing 
white  or  black,  apart  from  sight,  and  no- 
thing sapid,  apart  from  taste.  This  doc- 
trine is,  in  certain  .respects,  right,  in  cer- 


•  In  English  and  in  most  other  languages 
there  are  not  distinct  words  to  express  as  well 
the  objective,  as  the  subjeetive,  coefficient  in 
the  senses,  more  particularly  of  Tasting  and 
Smelling ;  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  ambi. 
guonsly  to  apply  the  terms  tatU  and  «MeQ 
(which  are  rather  subjective  tn  signifteation)  in 
an  objective  sense,  and  the  terms  tanowrj  fa- 
vowr,  Ac.  (which  have  perhaps  now  more  of  an 
objective  meaning)  in  a  subjective  signlflca- 
tion.  In  reference  to  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
same  word  is  often  equivocally  used  to  denote, 
objectively,  a  primary  quality,  and  subjectively, 
a  secondary.    As  hardncn,  roughness,  drc. 


tain  respects,  wrong.  For  sense,  and  the 
object  of  sense,  having  each  a  twofold  sig- 
nification, in  as  much  as  they  may  severally- 
mean  either  what  is  potenttally,  or  what  is 
actually,  existent ;  in  the  hitter  case,  what 
is  here  asserted,  takes  place,  but  not  so 
in  the  former.  These  speculators  were 
therefore  at  fault,  in  stating  absolutely 
what  is  only  true  under  conditions.*  {De 
Anima,  iii.  o.  1-) 

This  criticism,  it  is  evident,  so  far  from 
involving  a  rejection  of  the  distinction 
taken  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  is 
only  an  accommodation  of  it  to  the  form 
of  his  own  philosophy ;  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Potential  and  Actual  oo- 
tains  a  great,  perhaps  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance. And  it  is  sufficiently  manifest 
that  the  older  philosophers  exclusively 
contemplated  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  third  phice,  not  only  did 
Aristotle  clearly  establish  the  difference 
between  qualities  considered  absolutely, 
as  in  the  existing  object,  and  qualities 
considered  relativelv,  as  in  the  sentient 
subject ;  and  not  only  did  he  signalize  the 
ambiguity  which  arises  from  the  poverty 
of  language,  employing  only  a  single  word 
to  denote  these  indifferently; — he  like- 
wise anticipated  Descartes,  Locke,  and 
other  modem  philosophers,  in  establishing^ 
and  marking  out  by  appropriate  terms,  a 
distinction  precisely  analogous  with  that 
taken  by  them  of  the  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary Qualities  of  Matter,  The  Aristo- 
telic  distinction  which,  tn  its  relation  to 
the  other,  has  been  wholly  overlooked,  is 
found  in  the  discrimination  of  the  Com- 
mon and  Proper  Percepts,  Sensibles, 
or  objects  of  Sense  {tuohrrtt  xotvd  »»i 
/%/».)  It  is  given  in  the  two  principal 
psychological  treatises  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  to  the  following  purport. 

Aristotle  (De  Anima  L.  ii.  c.  2,  L.  ill.  c. 
1.  and  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  1.)  euimie- 
rates  five  percepts  common  to  all  or  to  a 
plurality  of  the  senses, — ^viz.  Magnitude 
(Extension),  Figure,  Motion,  Rest,  Num- 
ber, To  these  in  one  place  (De  Anima 
iii.  1.)  he  adds  Unity ;  and  in  another 
(De  Sensu  et  Sensili  c.  4),  he  states,  as 
conmion,  at  least  to  sight  and  touch,  be- 
sides Magnitude  and  Figure,  the  Rough 
and  the  Smooth,  the  Acute  and  the  Ob- 
tuse, Unity  however  he  comprises  under 
Number ;  and  the  Rough  and  Smooth,  the 
Acute  and  Obtuse,  under  Figure.  Nay, 
of  the  five  common  sensibles  or  percepts, 
he  gives  us  (De  Anima  iii.  i.)  a  further 
reduction,  resolving  Figure  into  Magni- 
tude ;  while  both  of  these,  he  says,  as  well 
as  Rest  and  Number,  are  known  through 
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Motion ;  which  last,  as  he  frequently  re- 
peats, necessarily  involves  the  notion  of 
Time ;  for  motion  exists  only  as  in  Time. ' 
(Compare  Phys.  Ausc.  L.  iv.  passim.) 
His  words  are — '  All  these  we  perceive  bv 
Motion.*  Thus  Magnitude  (Extension) 
is  apprehended  by  motion ;  wherefore  also 
Figure,  for  figure  is  a  kind  of  magni- 
tude ;  what  is  at  Rest  by  not  being  moved ; 
Number,  by  a  negation  of  the  continuous,t 
even  in  the  sensations  proper  to  the  se- 
veral senses,  for  each  of  these  is  itself  per- 
cipient of  what  is  one.' — This  attempt  at 
bimplification  was  followed  out  by  his  dis- 
ciples. Thus  St  Thomas  (Summa  Theo- 
logiae  P.  i.  Qn.  78,  art.  3),  in  shewing 
that  the  conmion  sensibles  do  not  prima- 


•  This  doctrine  of  Aristotle  is  rejected  by 
TheophrastnSy  as  we  learn  from  the  fragments 
concerning  Sense  preserved  in  the  rare  and 
neglected  treatise  of  Prlscianus  Lydus,  p.  285. 
Many  modem  philosophers  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  ex- 
tension from  motion,  and,. In  particular,  the 
motion  of  the  hand,  were  not  aware  that  they 
had  the  Stagirite  at  their  head.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered,  however,  that  Aristotle  does  not 
attempt,  like  them,  to  explain  by  motion  our 
necessary  concept  of  space,  but  merely  oar 
contingent  perception  of  the  relative  exten- 
sion of  this  or  that  particular  object. 

This,  however,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  by 
motion,  («inirif,)  Aristotle  intends  loeal  motion, 
Bnt  motion  is  with  him  a  generic  term,  com. 
prising  under  It  four,  or  six,  species ;  and,  in 
point  of  fiMSt,  by  motion  Aristotle  may  here,  as 
in  many,  If  not  most,  other  places  of  his  psycho- 
logical writings,  mean  a  subjective  mutation 
(Axx«/Wr<«)  or  modification  of  the  percipient. 
This,  too,  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
passage  by  the  great  minority,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  ancient  expositors — by  Flutarchus  of 
Athens,  Ammonlus  or  Philoponns,  SimpUcins, 
and  Priscianus  Lydus; — ^Thcmistus  alone  is 
silent.  I  say  nothing  of  the  sequacious  cloud 
of  modem  commentators.  It  is  therefore  re- 
markable that  Dr  Trendelenburg,  in  his  late 
valuable  edition  of  the  Do  Anima,  should  have 
apparentiy  contemplated  the  interpretation  by 
local  motion,  as  the  only  one  proposed  or  pos- 
elble.  This  may,  however,  adduce  In  ItsfJs- 
vour  the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  among  the 
ancients— among  the  modems,  of  the  subtle 
Scaliger.— From  both  interpretotions,  how- 
ever,  a  defensible  meaning  can  be  elicited. 

f  This  expHcitiy  shews  that,  by  Number, 
Aristotie  means  only  the  necessary  attribu- 
tion  of  eUker  unUp  or  phtraUtif  to  the  object  of 
sense.  DMaibiUtp  (in  extension,  intension, 
protension,)  is  thus  contained  under  Number. 
Number  in  the  abstract  is,  of  course,  a  merely 
intellectual  concept,  as  Aristotie,  once  and 
again,  notices.  See  PhUoponus  on  68  text  of 
second  book  De  Anlma,  Sign.  i.  8  ed.  Trine. 
1636,  Of  this  again  under  Locke,  No.  19  -,  and 
BeyerCollard,No.  26. 


rily,  and  of  themselves,  act  upon  and 
aifect  the  sense,  carries  them  all  up  into 
modifications  of  Quantity  (Quantitatis); 
— and  in  another  book  (De  Sensu  et  Sen- 
sibili,  Lect.  ii.)  by  a  variation  of  the  ex- 
pression (for  in  both  cases  he  contem- 
plates only  the  Extended)  into  species  of 
the  Continuous.  To  quote  the  latter : — 
'  Sensibilia  commnnia  omnia  pertinent 
aliquo  mode  ad  Continuum;  vel  secun- 
dum mensuram  ejus,  ut  Magrdludo  ;  vel 
secundum  divisionem,  ut  Numeru$;  vel 
secundum  terminationem,  ut  Figura ;  vel 
secundum  distantiam  et  propinquitatem, 
ut  Motui.* 

Aristotle  indeed  (De  Anima,  L.  ii.  c.  6.) 
virtually  admits,  that  the  common  are  abu- 
sively termed  tendbUa  at  all:  for  he  says, 
'  the  proper  alone  are  accurately,  or  pre- 
eminently, objects  of  sense*  (rd  flm  kv^- 
iuiiort  ctiohrra);  and  the  same  seems 
also  to  be  involved  in  his  doctrine,  that 
the  common  precepts  (which  in  one  place 
he  even  says  are  only  apprehended  per  ac^ 
cidens)  are,  in  fact,  within  the  domain 
of  sense^  merely  as  being  the  concomitants 
or  consequents  (dxohov$ouinru,  i'lrof^ipct)  of 
the  proper.*     (Ibid.  L.  iii.  co.  1,  4.)    See 


•  I  have  already  noticed  (p.  124)  that  Hut. 
cheson.  In  saying  that  '  Extension,  Figure, 
Motion,  and  Rest,  seem  to  be  more  properly 
ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of  Bight 
and  Touch  than  the  sensations  of  either  of 
these  senses '  only,  mediately  or  immediately, 
repeats  Aristotie;  to  whom  is  therefore  due 
all  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  the 
originality  and  importance  of  the  observation. 
[I  might  have  there  added,  however,  that  Hut- 
cheson  does  not  claim  It  as  his  own.  For  in 
his  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (which  is  to 
be  annexed  to  the  other  references)  he  speaks 
of  '  what  soiM  call  the  Concomitant  ideas  of 
Sensation.'  (B.  1.  c.  1,  p.  6 )  ].  Pr  Price  ex- 
tols  It  as  '  a  very  Just  observation  of  Hntche- 
son.*  (Rev.  p.  66,  ed.  1).  Mr  Stewart  calls  it 
*  a  remark  of  singular  acnteness,' — '  a  very  in- 
genious  and  original  remark,' — and '  a  sentence 
which,  considering  the  period  at  which  the 
author  (Hutcheson)  wrote,  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  his  metaphysical  acuteness.'  (Es- 
says pp.  31,  46,  661,  4'>  ed.)  M.  Roycr  Col- 
lard  says, — ^^  Hutcheson  est  le  premier  dcs 
philosophes  modemes  qui  alt  &it  cette  obser- 
vation  aussl  fine  que  Juste  que,'  ite.  (Oeuvres 
de  Reid,  t.  Ui.  p.  481). 

I  may  here  observe  that  Philippson  CrXn 
af$^Mwin  p.  336)  is  misled  by  an  ambiguous 
expression  of  Aristotie  in  stating  that  he  as- 
signed the  eommon  MfiWUe*  as  objects  to  the 
Common  8enu.  See  the  Commentaries  of  Phi- 
loponus  and  of  Simplicius  on  the  134  com- 
mon  text  of  third  book  De  Anima.  But  com- 
pare also  Alexander  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Soul,  first  Book,  in  the  eh^ter  on  the  Com- 
mon Sense,  f .  134  ed.  Aid. 
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also  Alexander  On  the  Soul.  (A.  ff.  130 
b,  134  ab— B.  ff,  162, 163,  ed.  Aid.) 

The  more  modem  Schoolmen  (followed 
sometimes     unwittingly  by   very  recent 

^  philosophers)  have  indeed  contended,  that 
on  the  principles  of  Aristotle  the  several 
common  sensibles  are  in  reaUty  appre- 
hended by  other  and  higher  energies  than 
those  of  sense.  Their  argument  is  as 
follows:  —  Motion  cannot  be  perceived 
without  the  collation  of  past  and  present 

•  time,  without  acts  of  memory  and  com- 
parison. Rest^  says  Aristotle,  is  known 
as  a  privation,  but  sense  is  only  of  the  po- 
sitive ;  let  it,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
state,  and  as  opposed  to  motion,  still  this 
supposes  comparison.  Number  in  like 
manner  as  a  negation,  a  negation  of  the 
continuous,  is  beyond  the  domain  of  sense; 
and  while  Aristotle  in  one  treatise  (Phys. 
iv.  14)  attributes  the  faculty  of  numera. 
tion  to  intelligence ;  in  another  (Problem, 
sect.  30  §  6,  if  this  work  be  his,}  he 
virtually  denies  it  to  sense,  in  denying  it 
to  the  brutes.  Magnitude  (extension;,  if 
considered  as  comparative,  is  likewise 
manifestly  beyond  the  province  of  mere 
sense;  Aristotle,  indeed,  admits  that  its 
apprehension,  in  general,  presupposes  Mo- 
tion. Finally,  Figure,  as  the  cognition 
of  extension  terminated  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, still  more  manifestly  involves  an  act 
of  comparison.  (Scaliger,  De  Subtilltate, 
Ex.  Ixvi.  and  ccxcviii.  §  16 —  Toletus,  in 
lib.  de  Anima  L.  ii.  c.  6. — Conimbricencea^ 
ibid. — Irenaeus,  De  An.  p.  40. — Compare 
Oassendi,  Phys.  Sect,  iii.  Memb.  Post.  L. 
vi.  c  2. — JDu  Hamel,  Philos.  Vetus  et 
Nova,  Phys.  P.  iii  c.  4. — and  Royer  Col- 
lard,  in  CEuvres  de  Reid,  t.  iii.  p.  428  sq. 
— ^to  be  quoted  in  the  sequel.  No.  26. 

The  common  sensibles  thus  came,  in 
fact,  to  be  considered  by  many  of  the 
acutest  Aristotelians,  as  not  so  much  per- 
ceptions of  sense  (in  so  far  as  sensible  per- 
ception depends  on  corporeal  affection;  as 
concomitant  cognitions  to  which  the  im-» 
pression  on  the  organ  by  the  proper  sen- 
sible only  afforded  the  occasion.  '  Sen- 
sibile  Commune  dicitur  (says  Compton 
Carleton)  quod  vel  percipitur  pluribus 
sensibus,  vel  ad  quod  cognoscendum,  ab 
intellectu  vel  imaginatione  desumitur  oc- 
casio  ex  variis  sensibus;  ut  sunt  Figura, 
Motus,  Ubicatio,  Duratio,  Magnitude,  Dis- 
tantia,  Numerus,'  &c.  (Philosophia  Uni- 
versa,  De  Anima  Disp.  xvi.  Sect  2.  §  1.) 

But  before  leaving  Aristotle,  I  should 
state,  that  he  himself  clearly  contemplated, 
in  his  distinction  of  Common  and  Proper 
Sensibles,  a  classification  correspondent 
to  that  of  the  Primary  and   Secondary 


Qualities  of  bodies,  as  established  bv  the 
ancient  atomists.  This  is  expressly  shewn 
in  a  passage  wherein  he  notices  that 
'Democritus,  among  others,  reduced  the 
proper  sensibles  to  the  common,  in  explain- 
ing, for  example,  the  differences  of  colour 
by  differences  of  roughness  and  smooth- 
ness in  bodies,  and  the  varieties  of  savour 
by  a  variety  in  the  configuration  of  atoms.' 
(De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4.) 

Of  a  division  by  Aristotle,  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  of  the  Qualities  of  body 
into  Primary  and  Secondary,  I  shall 
speak  in  the  sequel,  when  considering 
this  nomenclature,  as  adopted,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
by  Locke,  No.  19. 

7. — Galev,  whose  works  are  now  hardly 
more  deserving  of  study  by  the  physician 
than  by  the  plulosopher,  affords  me  some 
scattered  observations  which  merit  notice, 
not  merely  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject.  Sensitive  perception,  he  well  ob- 
serves, consists  not  in  the  passive  affection 
of  the  organ,  but  in  the  discriminative  re- 
cognition— the  dijudication  of  that  affec- 
tion by  the  active  miud.  *'EaTt  2s  »U6mtS 
oifK  dyCholtioiit  A'k'kei  hayvaotg  dXXoW' 
ffiuf.  This  function  of  diagnostic  ap- 
prehension he  accords  to  the  dominant 
principle  (ro  iiytfMviMv,)  that  is,  the 
imaginative,  recollective  and  ratiocinativo 
mind.  (De  Placit.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  L.  vii. 
cc.  14, 16, 17).*— Again:— ' The  objecU 
in  propriety  called  Sensible,  are  such  as 
require  for  their  discriminative  recogni- 
tion  no  other  faculty  but  that  of  sensitive 
perception  itself;  whereas  those  objects 
are  improperly  called  sensible,  whose  re- 
cognition, besides  a  plurality  of  the  senses, 
involves  memory  and  what  is  called  the 
compositive  and  collective  (generalising) 
reason.  [I  read  avv^ntx^  and  Kt^et'henu. 
rticf.']  Thus  Colour  is  an  object  proper 
of  sense,  and  Savour  and  Odour  and 
Sound;  so  likewise  are  Hardness  and 
Softness,  Heat  and  Cold,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  Tactile  qualities.'  Then,  after  stat- 
ing that  no  concrete  object  of  sense— an 
apple  for  instance — is  fully  cognisable  by 
sense  alone,  but,  as  Plato  has  it,  by  opi* 
nion  with  the  aid  of  sense;  and  having 
well  shewn  how  this  frequently  becomes  a 
source  of  illusion, — ^in  all  which  he  is  close- 
ly followed  by  Nemesius, — he  goes  on : — 
'  But  to  carry  sense  into  effect  in  all  its 


•  The  annotators  of  Nemesiiaa  have  not  ob- 
served  that  this  ptailosopher  is  indebted  to 
Galen,  reaUy  and  verbally,  for  the  whole  of  his 
remarkable  doctrine  of  sense.  See  his  tre»> 
tise  De  Nat.  Hom.  c.  6-11.  ed.  Hattblae. 
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TuriousappHcatioiUyU  impossible  without 
the  co-operation  of  memory  and  connume- 
ration  (vvpet^tiftnatf),  and  this,  which  like- 
wise obtains  the  name  of  tummation  (cvy- 
xt^etXcttaaigf  conceiving,  thinking  under 
a  class,)  is  an  act  neither  of  sense  nor  of 
memory,  but  of  the  discursive  or  dianoetic 
faculty  of  thought.  (Com.  i.  in  Hipp. 
Lib.  De  Medici  Officina,  text.  3.)— In 
another  work  we  haye  the  same  doctrine 
applied  to  solve  the  question— By  what 
faculty  is  Motion  apprehended?  and  it 
affords  the  result, — 'That  all  motion  b 
manifestly  recognised,  not  by  a  mere  act 
of  sensitive  perception,  not  even  by  sense 
with  the  aid  of  memory,  but  principally 
by  a  compositive  act  of  thought'  (wX- 
Xoytofta).  This  is  a  fourth  synonyme  for 
the  three  other  convertible  terms  which 
occur  in  the  previous  passage.  They  are 
Platonic.  (De  Dignoscendis  Pulsibus,  L. 
IU.C.  1.) 

8. — A  remarkable  but  neglected  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  present  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Saggiatore  of  Oalilbo, 
a  work  first  published  in  1623.  Mitminni 
della  Rovere  is  the  only  philosopher,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  ever  alluded  to 
it.  Galileo  there  precedes  Descartes  in  the 
distinction,  and  anticipates  I«ocke  in  its 
nomenclature.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  his  doctrine,  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Atomists,  in  some 
respects,  and  with  that  of  Kant,  in  others. 

In  conceiving  matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
somehow  terminated,  and  therefore  of 
such  and  such  a  figure ;  that  in  relation  to 
other  bodies  it  is  large  or  small;  that  it 
exists  in  this  or  that  place;  in  this  or  that 
time ;  that  it  is  in  motion  or  at  rest ;  that 
it  does  or  does  not  touch  another  body ; 
that  it  is  single  or  composed  of  parts; 
and  these  parts  either  few  or  many.  These 
are  conditions  from  which  the  mind  can- 
not in  thought  emancipate  the  object. 
But  that  it  is  white  or  red,  bitter  or  sweet, 
sonorous  or  noiseless,  of  a  grateful  or  un- 
grateful odour; — with  such  conditions 
there  is  no  necessity  for  conceiving  it  ac- 
companied.*   Hence  Tastes,  Odours,  Col- 

•  But,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  we  cannot 
Imagine  body  without  aU  colour,  though  we 
can  imagine  it  wlthont  OMfr  <me.  In  like  man. 
ner  where  the  qualities  are  mutual  eontradic- 
iories,  we  cannot  positively  represent  to  onr. 
■elves  an  object  without  a  determination  by 
one  or  other  of  these  oppoeites.  Urns  we 
cannot  conceive  a  body  which  Is  not  either  sapid 
or  tasteless,  cither  sonorous  or  noiseless,  and 
so  forth.  This  observation  applies  likewise  to 
the  first  class. 


ours,  &c.,  considered  as  qualities  inherent 
in  external  objects,  are  merely  names; 
they  reside  exclusively  in  the  sentient 
subject.  Annihilate  the  animal  perci- 
pient of  such  qualities,  and  you  annihilate 
such  qualities  themselves ;  and  it  is  only 
because  we  have  bestowed  on  them  parti- 
cular names  different  from  those  by  which 
we  designate  the  other  primary  and  real 
affectiont  of  matter  (primi  e  reall  acci- 
dent!), that  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  former  are  in  olrjects  truly  and  really 
different  from  the  latter. 

Having  illustrated  this  doctrine  at  con- 
siderable length  in  relation  to  the  senses 
of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  and  Hearing; 
and,  in  imitation  of  Aristotle,  shewn  the 
analogy  which  these  severally  hold  to  the 
elements  of  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  and  Air, 
he  adds : — '  Ma  che  ne'  corpi  estemi  per 
eccitare  in  noi  i  sapori,  gli  odori,  e  i  suoni, 
si  richiegga  altro,  que  grandezze,  figure, 
moltitudini,  e  movimenti  tardi  o  veloci,  io 
non  lo  credo.  Io  stimo,  che  tolti  via  gli 
orecchi,  le  lingue,  e  i  nasi,  restino  bene  le 
figure,  i  numeri,  e  i  moti,  ma  non  gi^  gli 
odori,  n^  i  sapori,  nd  i  suoni,  li  quaU  fuor 
dell*  animal  vivente,  non  credo  che  sieno 
altro  che  nomi,  come  appunto  altro 
che  nome  non  i  H  soUetico,  e  latitilla- 
zione,  rimosse  1*  asoelle,  e  la  pelle  intomo 
al  naso;  e  come  a  i  qoattro  sensi  consi- 
derati  hanno  relaslone  i  quattro  elementi, 
cosi  credo,  che  per  la  vista,  sense  sopra 
tutti  gli  altri  eminentissimo,  abbia  rela- 
zione  la  luce,  ma  non  quella  proporzione  d' 
eccellenza,  qual'  d  tra  1  finite,  el' infinite, 
tra  1  temporaneo,  e  V  instantaneo,  tra  1 
quanto,  e  V  indivisible,  tra  U  luce,  e  le  te- 
nebre.* 

He  then  applies  this  doctrine  to  the 
case  of  Heat  and  says,—'  Ma  che  oltre  alU 
figura,  moltitndine,  moto,  penetrazione,  e 
toccamento,  sia  nel  fuoco  altra  quaUti,  e 
che  questa  sia  caldo,  io  non  lo  credo  jJtri- 
menti,  e  stimo,  che  qnesto  sia  talmente  nos- 
tro,  che  rimosso  il  corpo  animate,  e  sen- 
sitivo,  il  calore  non  resti  altro  che  un 
semptice  vocabolo.'  (Opere,  t.  ii.  p.  340 
sq.  ed.  Padov.  1744.) 

9 — Dbscabtbs  is  always  adduced  as 
the  philosopher  by  whom  the  distinction 
in  question  was  principally  developed ; 
and  by  whom,  if  not  first  established,  it 
was,  at  least  in  modem  times,  first  restor- 
ed. In  truth,  however,  Descartes  origi- 
nated nothing.  He  left  the  dutindiou  as 
he  found  it.  His  only  merit  is  that  of  sig- 
nalizing more  emphatically  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  the  different  character 
of  the  knowledge  we  are  conscious  of  in 
reference  to  the  two  contrasted  cU 
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although  thiB  differenoe  U  not,  as  he  thinks, 
to  be  explained  by  a  mere  gradation  in 
the  clearness  of  our  perceptions.  But 
neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  is  his 
enumeration  of  the  contents  exhaostiye ; 
nor  did  he  bestow  distinctiye  appellations 
on  the  counter  classes  themselves. — His 
'  Meditationes'  were  first  published  in 
1641,  his*  Principia'  in  1644;  and  in  these 
works  his  doctrine  upon  this  matter  is 
contained. 

In  the  latter,  he  observes — *  Nos  longe 
alio  modo  cog^oscere  quidnam  sit  in  viso 
corpore  Magnitude,  vel  Fig^ura,  vel  Mo. 
tus,  (saltem  localis,  philosophi  enim  alios 
quosdam  motus  a  locali  diversos  affingen- 
do,  naturam  ejua^bi  minus  Intelligibilem 
reddiderunt,)  vel  Situs,  vel  Dnratio,  vel 
Numerus,  et  similia,  quae  in  corporibus 
clare  percipi  jam  dictum  est ;  quam  quid 
in  eodem  corpore  sit  Color,  vel  Dolor,  vel 
Odor,  vel  Sapor,  vel  quid  aliud  ex  lis, 
quae  ad  sensus  dixi  esse  referenda.  Quam- 
vis  enim  videntes  aliquod  corpus,  non  magis 
certi  simus  lUud  existere,  quatenus  ap- 
paret  figuratum,  quam  quatenus  apparet 
coloratum  ;  longe  tamen  evidentiusagnos- 
cimus,  quid  sit  in  eo  esse  figuratum,  quam 
quid  sit  esse  coloratum.'    (Princ.  i.  §  69.) 

Of  the /orm^r  class  we  find  enumerated 
by  a  collation  of  different  passages.  Blag- 
nitude  (or  Extension  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness).  Figure,  Locomotion,  Posi- 
tion, Duration,  Number,  Substance,  and 
the  like ; — all  (with  the  exception  of  Sub- 
stance, which  is  erroneously  and  only  once 
enumerated)  corresponding  with  the  Com- 
mon Sensibles  of  the  Peripatetics.  Of 
the  latter  class,  he  instances  Colours, 
Sounds,  Odours,  Savo^irs,the  Tactile  qua- 
lities*  in  general,  spetially  enumerating, 
as  examples.  Heat,  Cold,  Pain,  Titillation, 
and  (N.  B.)  Hardness,  Weight  ;_aU  con- 
formable  to  the  Proper  Sensibles  of  Aris- 
totle*— In  the  one  class  we  have  an  idea 
of  the  property,  such  as  it  exists,  or 
may  exist,  ('  ut  sunt,  aut  saltem  esse  pos- 
sunt,')  in  the  external  body ;  in  the  other, 
we  have  only  an  obscure  and  confused 


•  I  am  not  aware  that  Descartes,  any  where, 
gives  a  fall  and  formal  list  of  the  Tactile  qua- 
lities.  In  his  treatise  De  Homlne,  under  the 
special  doctrine  of  Touch  (§§.  29,  30)  we  have 
Pain,  ntillation.  Smoothness,  Roughness,  Heat, 
Cold,  Humidity,  Dryness,  Weight,  *<mi  the 
like.'  He  probably  acquiesced  in  the  Aristo. 
telic  list,  the  one  in  general  acceptation, — 
viz.,  the  Hot  and  Cold,  Dry  and  Moist,  Heavy 
and  Light,  Hard  and  Soft,  Viscid  and  Friable, 
Bough  and  Smooth,  Thick  and  Thin.  De  Gen. 
etGorr.ii.3. 


conception  of  a  something  in  that  body 
which  occasions  the  tenaation  of  which 
we  are  distinctly  conscious  in  ourselves^ 
but  which  sensation  does  not  represent  to 
us  aught  external — does  not  afford  us  a 
real  knowledge  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
states  of  the  percipient  mind  itself.  (Princ. 
P.  i.  §§.  70,  71.  P.  iv.  §§  191,  197, 199. 
— Medit.  iu.  p.  22.  vi.  pp.  43,  47, 48.— 
Resp.  ad.  Med.  vi.  p.  194,  ed.  1658.)     Of 
these  two  cUsses,  the  attributes  included 
under  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
sidered  as  residing  in  the  objects  them- 
selves of  our  sensations,  Descartes,  like 
Democritus  and  Galileo,  held  to  be  only 
modifications  of  those  contained  under  the 
former.     *  Exceptis  Magnitudine,  Figura 
et  Motu,  quae  qualia  sint  in  unoquoque  cor- 
pore explicui,  nihil  extra  nos  positum  sen- 
titur  nisi  Lumen,   Color,    Odor,  Sapor, 
Sonus,  et  TactilesquaUtates;  quae  nihil 
aliud  esse  in  objectis,  quam  ditporiHonei 
quosdam  in  Magnitudine,  Figura  et  Motu 
conaiitentes,  hactenus  est  demonstratum. 
(Princ  P.  iv.  §  199 — Med.  Resp.  vi.  p. 
194.)     This  distinction,  by  their  master, 
of  the  two  chisses  of  quality,  was,  as  we 
shall  see,   associated  by  the   Cartesians 
with  another,  taken  by  themselves,— be- 
tween Idea  and  Semation, 

I  have  previously  shewn,  that  Aristotle 
expigessly  recognises  the  coincidence  of  his 
own  distinction  of  the  proper  and  com- 
mon sensibles  with  the  Democritean  dis- 
tinction of  the  apparent  and  real  proper- 
ties of  body.  I  have  now  to  state  that 
Descartes  was  also  manifestly  aware  of 
the  conformity  of  his  distinction  with 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Democritus.  Suf- 
ficient evidence,  I  think,  will  be  found — of 
the  former,  in  the  Principia  P.  iv.  §.  200, 
and  De  Homine  §.  42;—- of  tlie  latter,  in 
the  Principia  P.  iv.  §.  200-203.  AUthis 
enhances  the  marvel,  that  the  identity  of 
these  famous  classifications  should  have 
hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked. 

10. — The  doctrine  of  Dsbodou — an 
acute  and  independent  thinker,  who  died 
in  1664 — coincides  with  that  of  Aristotle 
aiid  his  genuine  school;  it  is  very  dis- 
tinctly and  correctly  expressed.  Sen- 
sible  qualities,  he  says,  may  be  considered 
in  two  aspects ;  as  they  are  in  the  teU" 
sible  object,  and  as  they  are  in  the  sentient 
animal.  As  in  the  latter,  they  exist 
actually  and /orma%,  constituting  certain 
affections  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  in  a 
word,  sensations  of  such  or  such  a  charac- 
ter. The  feeling  of  Heat  is  an  example. 
As  in  the  former,  they  exist  only  virtu- 
ally or  potentially  ;  for,  correctly  speak- 
ing, the  fire  does  not  contain  heat»  and  ia, 
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therefore,  not  hotf  but  only  capabU  of 
heating.  '  Ignis  itaque,  proprie  loquendo, 
non  habere  calorem,  atque  adeo  non  e&ie 
calidum  sad  calori/icumj*  nisi  vocaba- 
lum  caloris  sumatur  pro  virtute  proda- 
cendi  calorem  in  animali.  Sed  philosophi 
(he  refers  to  the  scholastic  Aristotelians 
with  their  sabstantial  Forms,  and  Inten- 
tional Species,  though  among  them  were 
exceptions) — sed  philosophi  snnt  prorsus 
inexcusabiles,  qui  volunt  calorem,  sump- 
torn  pro  virtute  calefaciendi,  quae  est  in 
igne,  aut  potius  identificatur  cum  ipso 
igne,  et  calorem  productum  in  animali, 
esse  ejusdem  speciei^  naturae  et  essentiae ; 
nam  calor  moderatus  productus  in  ani- 
mali consistit  in  aliqua  passione  et  quasi 
titiilatione  grata  quae  sentitur  ab  animali, 
quae  passio  non  potest  e<<se  in  igne.'  And 
so  forth  in  regard  to  the  other  senses. 
(Philos.  Contr.  Phys.  p.  199.) 

11. — I  may  adduce  to  the  same  purport 
Glanville,  who,  in  his  'Vanity  of  Dogma- 
tizing' (1661  p.  88  sq.),  and  in  his '  Scepsis 
Scientifica'  (1665  p.  65  sq.),  though  a 
professed,  and  not  overscrupulous  anta- 
gonist of  Aristotle,  acknowledges,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  question,  that  '  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  teaches  us,  that 
Heat  is  not  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  as 
formaUi/  considered,  but  only  virtually, 
and  as  in  its  eauge,'  I  do  not  know 
whether  Glanville  had  Aquinas  specially 
in  view ;  but  the  same  general  statement 
and  particular  example  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Summa  contra  Gentes,  L.  i.  cc.  29, 
31,  of  the  Angelic  Doctor. 

12.— It  is  remarkable  that  Ma  Botlb's 
speculations  in  regard  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  corporeal  Qualities  should  have 
been  wholly  overlooked  in  reference  to 
the  present  subject ;  and  this  not  only  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
because  they  probably  suggested  to  I^cke 
the  nomenclature  which  he  has  adopted, 
but,  in  adopting,  has  deformed. 

In  his  treatise  entitled  *  The  origin  of 
Forms  and  Qualities,' published  at  Oxford 
in  1666,  Boyle  denominates  '  Matter  and 
Motion ' '  the  most  Catholic  Principles  of 
bodies.*  (P.  8.)  '  Magnitude  ( Size, 
Bulk,  or  Bigness),  Shi^  (Figure),  Mo- 
tion or  Rest,'  to  which  he  afterwards 
adds  '  Texture,'  he  styles  '  the  Primitive 


•  The  chemists  have  called  Caloric  what 
they  ought  to  havo  called  CatoriJU,  The  La- 
voiserian  nomenclature,  whatever  it  merits  In 
other  respects,  la  a  system  of  philological 
monstroBlties,  in  which  it  Is  fortunate  when 
the  analogies  of  language  are  only  violated, 
and  not  reversed. 


Moode  or  Primary  Affections  of  bodies,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  less  simple 
Qualities  (as  Colours,  Tastes,  Odours,  and 
the  like)  that  belong  to  bodies  upon  their 
account,'  (p.  10).  The  former  of  these, 
he  likewise  designates  'the  Primitive  or 
more  Catholic  Affections  of  Matter,*  (pp. 
43,  44) ;  and  in  another  work,  (Tracts 
1671,  p.  18),  'the  Primary  and  most 
Simple  Affections  of  Matter*  To  the  lat- 
ter he  gives  the  name  of  *  Secondary  Quch- 
lities,  if  (he  says)  I  may  so  call  them,' 
(p.  44). 

In  reference  to  the  difficulty,  'That 
whereas  we  explicate  colours,  odours,  and 
the  like  sensible  qualities,  by  a  relation  to 
our  senses,  it  seems  evident  that  they  have 
an  absolute  being  irrelativ'g  to  us ;  for  snow 
(for  instance)  would  be  white,  and  a 
glowing  coal  would  be  hot,  though  there 
were  no  man  or  any  other  animal  in  the 
world,'  (p.  42).  And  again  (p.  49) : — 
'So  if  there  were  no  sensitive  Beings, 
those  bodies  that  are  now  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  would  be  so  dispositively,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  endowed  with  Colours, 
Tastes,  and  the  like,  but  actually  only 
with  those  more  catholic  affections  of 
bodies,  Figure,  Motion,  Texture,  &c.'  Is 
this  intended  for  an  Aristotelic  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Democritean  paradox  of  Ga- 
lileo? 

In  his  '  Tracts,  published  at  Oxford 
1671 — in  that  entitled  '  History  of  parti- 
cular  Qualities,*  he  says ; — '  I  shall  not  in- 
quire into  the  several  significations  of  the 
word  Quality,  which  is  used  in  such  va- 
rious  senses,  as  to  make  it  ambiguous 
enough.  But  thus  much  I  think  it  not 
amiss  to  intimate,  that  there  are  some 
things  that  have  been  looked  upon  as  Qua- 
lities, which  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on 
as  States  of  Matter  or  complexions  of 
particular  Qualities;  as  animal,  inanimal, 
&c..  Health,  Beauty.  And  there  are  some 
other  attributes  —  namely.  Size,  Shape, 
Motion,  Rest,  that  are  wont  to  be  reckoned 
among  Qualities,  which  may  more  con- 
veniently be  esteemed  the  Primary  Modes 
of  the  parts  of  Matter ,  since  from  these 
Simple  Attributes  or  Primordial  Affections, 
all  the  Qualities  are  derived,'  (p.  3).  This 
is  accurate ;  and  it  is  to  be  re^i^retted  that 
Locke  did  not  profit  by  the  caution. 

13. — Db  la.  Fokgb,  whose  able  trea- 
tise '  De  r  Esprit  de  l'  Homme '  was  first 
published  in  1666,  contributes  little  of 
importance  to  the  observation  of  Des- 
cartes, of  whose  psychology  he  there  ex- 
hibits a  systematic  view.  To  the  ideas  of 
the  primary  attributes,  enumerated  by 
Descartes,  he  inconsistently  adds  those  of 
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Solidity  and  Fluidity ;  and  among  the  se- 
condary  he  mentions  the  sensations  of 
the  Dry  and  the  Humid,  (ch.  10).  In 
shewing  that  our  sensations  of  the  secon- 
dkry  qualities  afford  us  no  knowledge  of 
what  these  are,  as  in  the  external  object ; 
and  in  explanation  of  the  theories  of  Aris- 
totle and  Descartes,  he  says; — '  Mais  sans 
examiner  ici  lequel  a  le  mieux  rencontr^, 
je  ne  pense  pas  qu*  aucun  des  sectateurs 
de  r  un  ni  de  1*  autre  fassent  difficult^ 
d*  avoiier  que  le  Sentiment  qu'  excitent  en 
lui  les  corps  chauds  ou  froids,  et  V  Idie 
qu'  il  en  a  ne  lui  repr^nte  rien  de  tout 
cela.'  Ho  thus  correctly  places  the  Aris- 
totelians and  Cartesians  on  a  level,  in  ad- 
mitting that  both  equally  confess  our 
ignorance  of  what  the  secondary  qualities 
are  in  themselves, — an  ignorance  which  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  notable  disco- 
very of  Descartes  alone. 

14. — Gbulinx,  a  Cartesian  not  less 
distinguished  than  De  la  Forge,  and  who 
with  him  first  explicitly  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  Occasional  Causes,  died  in 
1669;  but  his  <Annotata'  and'DicUta' 
on  the  '  Principia '  of  Descartes  were  only 
published  in  1690,  and  1691.  In  these 
works,  like  most  other  Cartesians,  he 
uses  the  term  Id^a,  in  reference  to  body, 
exclusively  to  denote  the  representations 
of  its  primary  qualities ;  but  he  adopts  the 
scholastic  term  Species,  instead  of  SemaXio 
(sensation,  sentiment)  as  employed  by 
them,  to  express  our  consciousness  of  the 
secondary.  (Species,  De  la  Forge  had 
made  a  better  use  of,  in  relieving  an  am- 
biguity in  the  philosophical  language  of 
Descartes,  who  had  sometimes  abusively 
usurped  the  word  idaa  for  the  organic 
motion  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  idea 
proper — the  intellectual  representation  in 
the  mind  itself  was  by  the  law  of  union 
attached.)  Geulinxis  the  Cartesian  who, 
from  the  occasional  paradox  of  his  ex> 
pression,  has  afforded  the  most  valid  foun- 
dation for  the  charge  so  frequently,  but 
so  erroneously,  preferred  against  the  siHSt, 
of  denying  all  objective  reality  to  the  se- 
condary qualities  of  matter. 

15 RoHAULT,  another  illustrious  Car- 
tesian whose  '  Physique.'  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1671,  (and  which  continued  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  to  be 
a  College  text-book  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Newton)  may  be  adduced  in 
disproof  of  this  accusation — an  accusa- 
tion which  will  be  further  refuted  in  the 
sequel  by  the  testimonies  of  Malebranche 
and  Sylvain  Regis. — Speaking  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  he  says, — '  Ces  deux  mots  ont 
cbacun  deux  significations.  Car,  premiere- 


ment,  par  la  Chaleur  et  par  la  Froideor 
on  entend  deux  sentimens  particuliers  qui 
sont  en  nous,  et  qui  resemblent  en  quelqoe 
fa^on  tL  ceux  qu*  on  nomme  doulenr  et 
chatouillemeut,  tels  que  les  sentimens  qu' 
on  a  quand  on  approche  du  feu,  ou  quand 
on  touche  de  la  glace.  Secondement,  par 
U  Chaleur  et  par  la  Froideur  on  entend  le 
pouvoir  que  certains  corps  ont  de  causer 
en  nous  ces  deux  sentimens  dont  je  viens 
de  parler.'  He  employs  likewise  the  same 
distinction  in  treating  of  Savours  (ch. 
24)— of  Odours  (ch.  25)— of  Sound  (ch. 
26)— of  Light  and  Colours  (ch.  27.) 

16. — DuHAMBL. — I  quote  the  following 
passage  without  the  comment,  which  some 
of  its  statements  might  invite,  from  the 
treatise  '  De  Corpore  Animate,'  1673,  of 
this  learned  and  ingenious  philosopher. 
It  contains  the  most  explicit  (though  still 
a  very  inadequate)  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  Aristotle,  in  reference  to  our 
present  subject,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted.— '  Quocirca,  ut  id,  quod  senticv 
paucis  aperiam.  '  Corpus  omne  sonsibile 
vim  habet  in  se,  qua  sensum  moveat ;  sed 
forma  ipsa,  qua  percipimus,  vel  est  motus, 
vel  effluvium,  vel  quidam  substantisB  mo- 
dus, quern  possumus  qualitatem  appellare. 
Nee  sensibile  solius  qualitatis  praodicamen- 
to  continetur,  sed  per  omnia  fere  vagatur 
genera.  Corporum  cnim  FigursB,  Di- 
mensiones,  Motus,  et  variso  Positiones 
sensum  impellunt.  Itaque  Humor  Sicci- 
tas,  Durities,  Figura,  atque  alii  modi, 
tales  sunt,  quales  a  nobis  percipiuntur. 
Rotunditas  enim  circuli,  vel  terrae  siccitas 
a  sensuum  cognitione  non  pendet.  Idem 
fortassis  erit  de  Colore,  Luce,  atque  aliis 
activis  qualitatibus  judicium.  Sonus  vero 
nihil  est  quam  percussio  organi  ex  motione 
agris,  aut  conflictu  corporum  orta.  Sapor 
item  et  Odor  positi  sunt  in  sola  sensus 
impressione.  Telle  animalia,  nuUus  erit 
sapor,  nullus  odor.  Quanquam,  ut  mihi 
videtur,  rem  totam  opHme  distingtdt  Aris- 
toteles,  cum  PatibHem  QualitcUem  vocat  id 
quod  in  objecto  est  sensibili,  Pttssionem 
vero  eandem  voecU  qualitatem,  ut  a  nobis 
percipitur:     (Lib.  i.  c.  3,  §  11.) 

17.— In  the  following  year  (1674)  was 
first  published  the  celebrated  *  Recherche 
de  k  Verite '  of  Malebbanciib.  The 
admissions  already  quoted  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  might  have  g^uarded 
him,  at  least  on  the  point  under  conside- 
ration, from  the  signal  injustice  of  his  at- 
tack on  Aristotle,  the  philosophers,  and 
mankind  in  general,  as  confounding  our 
subjective  sensations  with  the  objective  qua^ 
lities  of  matter  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  not 
unmerited  retribution,  that  he  likewise 
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has  been  made  the  object  of  a  counter  ac- 
cuBation,  equally  unfounded,  by  authori- 
ties  hardly  inferior  to  himself.  Buffier,* 
Reid^t  Royer  Collard,|  and  many  beside, 
reproach  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Locke, 
and  others,  with  advancing  it,  without 
qualification,  as  a  new  and  an  important 
truth,  that  the  senst&/«  or  teeondary  quaH- 
ties  have  no  exigtenee  in  external  objecttj 
their  only  existence  being  as  modes  of  the 
percipient  mind.  The  charge  by  3iale- 
branche  in  the  following  passage,  has  been 
already  annihilated,  through  what  has  been 
previously  adduced ;  and  the  passage  itself 
sufficiently  disproves  the  charge  against 
Malebranche. — '  As  regards  the  terms  ex- 
pressive of  Sensible  ideas,  there  is  hardly 
any  one  who  recognises  that  they  are 
equivocal.  On  tUs  Aristotle  and  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  not  even  be- 
stowed a  thought.  [!]  What  I  state  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  will  turn  to  any 
of  their  works,  and  who  are  distinctly 
cognisant  of  the  reason  why  these  terms 
are  equivocal.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  philosophers  have  be- 
lieved on  this  subject  quite  the  contrary 
of  what  they  ought  to  have  believed.  [I !] 

'For  example,  when  the  philosophers 
say  that  fire  is  hot,  the  grass  green,  the 
sugar  sweet,  &c.,  they  mean,  as  children 
and  the  vulgar  do,  that  the  fire  contains 
what  they  feel  when  they  warm  themselves; 
that  the  grass  has  on  it  the  colours  which 
they  believe  to  be  there ;  that  the  sugar 
contains  the  sweetness  which  they  taste  in 
eating  it ;  and  thus  of  all  the  objects  of  the 
different  senses.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
of  it  in  reading  their  writings.  They 
speak  of  sensible  quahties  aa  of  sensations ; 
they  mistake  motions  for  heat;  and  they 
thus  confound,  hy  reason  of  the  ambiguity 
of  these  terms,  the  modes  in  which  bodies 
with  the  modes  in  which  minds,  exist.  [ ! ! !] 

'  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Descartes 
that  those  confused  and  indeterminate 
questions  whether  fire  be  hot,  grass  green, 
sugar  sweet,  &c.,  have  been  answered  by 
distinguishing  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  If  by  heat, 
colour,  savour,  yon  understand  such  or 
such  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts,  then 
fire  is  hot,  gn''ass  fpreen,  and  sugar  sweet. 
But  if  by  heat  and  the  other  sensible  qua- 
Sties,  you  mean  what  I  feel  when  near  the 


•  Logique,  i  222.  Cours,  p.  819. 

f  P.  181  a,  leoond  paragraph,  firom  v}iicb 
there  should  have  been  a  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent  Note. 

t  (Euvres  dc  Held,  t.  iii.  pp.  386,  447. 


fire,  what  I  see  when  I  look  at  the  grass, 
&c.,  in  that  case  the  fire  is  not  hot,  nor 
the  grass  green,  &o. ;  for  the  heat  I  feel 
and  the  colour  I  see  are  only  in  the  soul.' 
(Recherche,  Liv.  vi.  P.  ii.  c.  2.) 

Malebranche  contributed  to  a  more  pre- 
cise discrimination  between  the  objective 
or  primary,  and  the  subjective  or  secon* 
dary  qualities,  by  restriodngthe  term  Idea 
to  the  former,  and  the  term  SenmUion  to 
the  latter.  For  though  the  other  Carte- 
sians soon  distingnbh^,  more  accurately 
than  Descartes  himself,  Idea  from  Sensa- 
tion, and  coincided  vrith  Malebranche,  in 
their  application  of  the  second  $  yet  in  al- 
lowing  Ideas  of  the  modes,  both  of  exten^ 
sion  and  of  thought,  they  did  not  so  pre- 
cisely oppose  it  to  sensation  as  Male- 
branche, who  only  allowed  ide€u  of  exten- 
sion  and  its  modes.  (See  Recherche,  L. 
iii.  P.  ii.  CO.  6,  7,  and  relative  Eclaircisse- 
ment.)  It  has  not,  I  believe,  been  oh- 
served  that  Locke  and  I^ibnits,  in  their 
counter  criticisms  of  Malebranche's  theory, 
have  both  marvellously  overlooked  this 
his  peculiar  distinction,  and  its  bearing  on 
his  scheme ;  and  the  former  has  moreover, 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  Cartesian 
opposition  of  Idea  and  Sensation  altoge- 
ther, been  guilty  of  an  egregious  miUatio 
elenehi  in  his  strictures  on  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  Extension,  as  the»  essential 
attribute  of  body.  (Essay,  B.  ii.  c.  13. 
§25. 

18.^The  '  Syst^me  de  Philosophie'  of 
the  celebrated  Cartesian  Svlvain  Raeis 
appeared  in  1690.  The  following,  among 
other  passages  of  a  similar  import,  deserve 
quotation  from  the  precision  with  which 
the  whole  ambiguity  of  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  secondai7  qualities  in  their  sub- 
jective and  objective  relations,  is  explain- 
ed  and  rectified. 

'  It  is  evident  that  savours,  taken  far- 
maily,  are  nothing  else  than  certain  sen- 
sations (sentimens)  or  certain  perceptions 
of  the  soul,  which  are  in  the  soul  itself; 
and  that  savours,  taken  for  the  physical 
cause  of  formal  savours,  consist  in  the  par- 
ticles themselves  of  the  savoury  bodies, 
which  accori^g  as  they  differ  in  sise,  in 
figure,  and  in  motion,  diversely  aflbct  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue,  and  thereby  cause 
the  sensation  of  different  savours  in  the 
soul  in  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  body.' 
This  doctrine,  as  the  author  admits,  is 
conformable  to  that  of  Aristotle,  though 
not  to  that  of  his  schoUstio  followers, 
'  who  maintain  that  savour  in  the  savoury 
body  is  something  similar  to  the  sensation 
which  we  have  of  it.*  (Phys.  L.viii.  P.  ii. 
ch.  4.) 
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The  same,  mutatis  mttUndu,  is  repeated 
in  reeard  to  Odours  (ch.  5),  and  to  Sounds 
(ch.  7) ;  and  so  far»  the  distinction  with 
its  expression  of /ormoZ  as  opposed  to  vtV- 
tual  is  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Aristo- 
telians. 

But  a  more  minute  analysis  and  nomen- 
clature  are  given  in  regard  to  Light  and 
to  Colour. 

'  The  word  Light  is  not  less  equivocal 
than  those  of  Savour,  Smell,  and  Sound ; 
for  it  is  employed  gometimes  to  express 
the  peculiar  nenscUion  which  the  soul  re- 
ceives from  the  impression  made  by  lumi- 
nous bodies  on  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to 
denote  what  there  is  in  those  bodies  by 
which  they  cause  in  the  soul  this  peculiar 
sensation. 

'  Moreover,  as  luminous  bodies  are  not 
applied  immediately  to  the  eye,  and  as  they 
act  by  the  intervention  of  certain  interme- 
diate bodies,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c.,  what- 
soever that  may  be  which  they  impress  on 
these  media  is  also  called  Light,  but  light  Se- 
condary and  Derived,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  in  the  luminous  body,  which 
last  is  styled  Primitive  or  Radical  Light.' 
(ch.  9.) 

*  We  call  the  Sensation  of  Colour,  For- 
mal colour;  the  quality  in  bodies  causing 
this  Sensation,  Radical  colour ;  and  what 
these  bodies  impress  on  the  medium,  De- 
rivcOive  colour.'  (ch.  17.) 

But  this  acute  subdivision  of  objective 
Light  and  Colour  into  primitive  or  radi- 
cal, and  into  secondary  or  derivative,  is  not 
original  with  Regis,  nor  indeed  with  any 
Cartesian  at  all.  It  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  following  passage  of  Gassendi : — 
'  Lumen,  ut  Simplicius  ait,  est  quasi  bac- 
ulus  qui  uno  sui  extreme  a  sole  motus,  alio 
extreme  oculum  moveat:  sicque  motio  in 
ipso  sole  (non  movit  quippe  nisi  moveatur) 
est  ipsa  radicaHs  et  quasi  fontana  lux ; — 
*  motio  vero  perspicui  per  omnia  spatia  a 
sole  ad  terram  extensa,  est  lux  diffusa  de- 
rivataque  y — et  motio  in  oculo  est  percep- 
iio  conspectiove  ipsius  lucis.'  (Animadv. 
in  X.  lib.  Diog.  Laertii.  p  851.)  Though 
apparently  the  whole  sentence  is  here 
given  as  a  quotation  from  Simplicius  (or, 
as  I  suspect,  Priscianus)  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle ;  the 
comparison  of  the  staff  (or  more  correctly 
of  the  lever)  is  alone  his;  and  there- 
fore the  merit  of  the  distinction  in  ques- 
tion would  belong  to  Gassendi,  were  it 
not  that  the  term  radical  was  an  ex- 
pression common  in  the  Schools  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  fundamental,  and  as  opposed  to 
actual  or  formal.  The  distinction  is  thus 
sobstantially  Aristotelian. 


19 — The  Essay  of  Lookb  on  the  Utt« 
man  Understanding  was  published  in  the 
same  year  with  the  Systems  de  Philoso« 
phie  of  Regis, — in  1690.  His  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  attributes  of  bodies,  in  so 
far  as  these  have  power  to  produce  sensa- 
tions, or  perceptions,  or  simple  ideas  in 
us,  contains  absolutely  nothing  new ;  and 
it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  relative  obser. 
vations  of  previous  philosophers,  that  so 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
Locke's  speculations  on  tins  matter.  The 
distinction  is,  however,  far  more  correctly 
given  by  him  than  by  many  of  those  who 
subsequently  employed  it. 

Neglecting  what  Locke  calls  qualities 
mediately  perceivable,  but  which  Ue  alto, 
gether  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,  being 
in  reality  powers,  which,  from  the  ph»- 
nomena  manifested  in  certain  bodies,  we 
infer  to  exist  in  other  bodies  of  producing 
these  phsenomena  as  their  effects — ne- 
glecting these,  the  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  doctrine  given,  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  repetition,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Essay. 

a. — Locke  discriminates  the  attributes 
of  sensible  objects  into  the  same  two  classes 
which  had  b^n  established  by  all  his  pre- 
decessors. 

b — To  the  one  of  these  he  gives  the 
name  of  Primary,  to  the  other  that  of  Se- 
condary, Qualities ;  *  calling  likewise  the 
former  Real  or  Original,  the  latter  Im- 
puted, Qualities. 

Remark,  —  In  this  nomenclature,  of 
which  Locke  is  universally  regarded  as 
the  author,  there  is  nothing  new.  Pri- 
mary or  Original  and  Secondary  or  De- 
rived Qualities  had  been  terms  applied  by 
Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  the  attributes  of  matter ; — a 
distinction,  however,  not  analogous  to  that 
of  Locke,  for  Aristotle's  Primary  and  Se- 
condary qualities  are  exclusive  of  Locke*s 
Primary-t     But  Galileo  bad  bestowed  the 


*  The  term  Qualify  ought  to  have  been  re. 
stricted  to  the  attributes  of  the  second  class; 
for  these  are  the  properties  of  body  as  such  or 
such  body,  (corporis  ut  tale  corpus),  whereas 
the  others  are  the  properties  of  body  as  body, 
(corporis  ut  corpus) ;  a  propriety  of  language 
which  Locke  was  among  the  first  to  violate. 

f  Corporeal  qualities^  in  a  physical  point  of 
view,  were  according  to  Ari$totU,  (De  Oen. 
ot  Gorr.  L.  il.  and  Meteor.  L.  !▼.)— and  the 
distinction  became  one  classical  in  the  Schools, 
— divided  into  Primary  and  Secondary}  the 
former  being  original,  the  latter,  derived. 

The  Primary  are  four  in  number,  and  all  tac- 
tile,—Hot  and  Cold,  Humid  (Liquid)  and  Dry; 
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names  of  Primary  or  Real  on  the  same 
class  of  attributes  with  Locke,  leaving,  of 
course,  the  correlative  appellations  of  Se- 
condary, Intentional,  Ideal,  &c.  to  be  given 
to  the  other;  while  Boyle  bad  even  anti- 
cipated him  in  formally  imposing  the 
names  of  Primary  and  Secondary  on  the 
counter  classes.  It  is  indeed  wholly  im- 
possible to  doubt,  from  many  remarkable 
coincidences  of  thought  and  expression, 
that  Locke  had  at  least  the  rehitive  trea- 
tises of  his  countryman,  friend  and  cor- 
respondent under  his  eye;  and  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  by  Boyle,  than  by 
either  Aristotle  or  Galileo,  were  the  names 
suggested,  under  which  Locke  has  had  the 
honour  of  baptising  this  classical  distinc- 
tion. 

c. — To  the  first  class  belong  Extension 
Tor  Bulk),  Solidity  (or  Impenetrability), 
Figure,  Motion  and  Rest  (or  Mobility), 
Number ;  *  and  to  these  five  (or  six)  which 
be  once  and  again  formally  enumerates,  he 
afterwards,  without  comment,  throws  in 
Situation  and  Texture. 


and  aro  subdivided  into  two  classes, — ^tho  two 
former  being  active,  the  two  latter,  pattive. 

The  Secondary  aro  either  less,  or  more,  pro. 
perly  secondary. — ^Tho  former  are  common  to 
elementary  and  to  mixed  bodies;  and  are  all 
potentially  objects  of  touch.  Of  these  Arii. 
totle  enumerates  fourteen^ — the  Heavy  and 
Light,  the  Dense  and  Bare,  the  Thick  and 
Thin  (Concrete  and  Fluid),  the  Hard  and  Soft, 
the  Viscid  and  Friable,  the  Rough  and  Smooth, 
the  Tenacious  and  Slippery. — ^The  latter  are 
Colour,  Savour,  Odour,  [to  which  ought  to  be 
added  Sound], — the  potential  objects  of  the 
senses  of  Bight,  Taste,  SiueU,  [and  Hearing.] 

This  whole  distinction  of  Qualities  Primary 
and  Secondary,  is  exclusive  of  Locke's  class 
of  Primary.  To  these,  Aristotle  would  not  in- 
deed have  applied  the  term  QuaZtfy  at  aU. 

Cieero  also  may  have  given  the  hint. — '  Qua- 
Utatnm  aliae  prtneipee  (ve)  f>riiiwi«,)  aliae  ex  lis 
ortae,'  Ac  The  former  aro  the  corporeal  ele- 
ments, the  latter  the  bodies  constituted  by 
them.    (Acad.  i.  7.) 

*  Locke  borrowed  Number  (i.  e.  Unity  or 
Plurality)  from  the  Cartesians, — ^Deseartes,  from 
Aristotle.  It  corresponds  in  a  sort  with  Divi. 
sibility,  for  which  it  has  latterly  been  ex. 
changed.  Bee  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25. 
Locke  U  not  therefore  primarily  liable  to  Mr 
Stewart's  censure  for  the  introduction  of  Num- 
ber among  the  Primary  Qualities,  were  that 
censure  in  itself  correct.  But  it  is  not ;  for 
Mr  Stewart  (with  M.  Royer  CoUard,  No  25) 
has  misapprehended  the  import  of  the  ex- 
pression. (ISssays  p.  95  4°  ed.)  For  Number 
is  not  used  only  for  the  moasure  of  discrete 
quantity,  but  likewise  for  the  continuation 
(unity)  or  discontinuation  (plurality)  of  a  per- 
cept.  The  former  Is  an  abstract  notion ;  the 
latter  is  a  recognition  through  sense.  Bee 
above  p.  820  a,  note  f  and  Note  D.  *  §  i. 


Remark. — In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
original.  To  take  the  last  first: — Situa- 
tion  (relative  Position  or  Ubication)  was 
one  of  the  Common  Sensibles  current  in 
the  Schools.  Texture  is  by  Boyle,  in  like 
manner,  incidentally  onumerateidy  though 
neither  formally  recognised  as  a  co-ordi-^ 
nate  quality,  nor  noticed  as  reducible  to 
any  other.  Solidity  or  Impenetrability  is, 
to  go  no  higher,  borrowed  from  Gassendi ; 
De  la  Forge's  Solidity  is  only  the  contrast 
of  Fluidity.  But  Solidity  and  Exten. 
sion  ought  not  thus  to  be  contnMlistin- 
guished,  being  attributes  of  body  only,  as 
constituting  its  one  total  property — that 
of  occupying  8pace.t  The  other  attributes 


f  The  term  Solidity  (r&  rrt^tSf,  solidum),  as 
denoting  an  attribute  of  body,  is  a  word  of  va- 
rious significations;  and  the  non-determina. 
tion  and  non-distinction  of  these  have  givon 
rise  to  manifold  error  and  confusion. 

First  Meaning. — ^In  its  most  uuexclusivo  sig- 
nification the  Solid  is  that  which /Of  or  oecupiet 
space,  (ri  iirix'^  Wr«v.)  In  this  meaning  it 
is  simply  convertible  with  Body;  and  is  op- 
posed, 1^,  to  the  unextended  in  all  or  in  any 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  space,  and  2®  to 
mere  extension  or  empty  space  itself.  This 
we  may  call  Solidity,  simply. 

But  the  filling  of  space  may  be  viewed  in 
different  phases.  The  conditions  It  inyolvos, 
though  all  equally  essential  and  inseparable,  as 
all  involving  each  other,  may,  however.  In 
thought,  be  considered  apart;  from  different 
points  of  view  the  one  or  the  other  may  even 
be  regarded  as  the  primary ;  and  to  these  parts 
or  partial  aspects,  the  name  of  the  unexclusive 
whole  may  bo  conceded.  The  occupation  of 
space  supposes  two  necessary  conditions; — 
and  each  of  these  has  obtained  the  common 
name  of  Solidity,  thus  oonstituting  a  second 
and  a  third  meaning. 

Second  Meaning. — What  is  conceived,  as  oc- 
cupying  space,  is  necessarily  concclyod  as 
extended  in  the  three  dimensUmt  o/space  (re  r^'X^ 
it»^T»rif,)  This  is  the  phasis  of  Solidity 
which  the  Geometer  exclusively  contemplates. 
Trinal  extension  has  accordingly,  by  maUiema- 
ticians,  been  emphaticaUy  called  the  Solid; 
and  this  first  pai-tial  Solidity  we  may  therefore 
distinguish  as  the  Mathematical,  or  rather,  the 
Qeometrioal. 

Third  Meaning.— On  the  other  hand,  what  is 
conceived  as  occupying  space,  is  necessarily 
conceived  as  v^iat  cannot  he  eliminated  from 
space.  But  this  supposes  a  power  of  retisting 
such  elimination.  This  is  the  phasis  of  solidity 
considered  exclusively  from  the  physical  point 
of  view.  Accordingly,  by  the  men  of  natural 
science  the  impossibility  of  compressing  a 
body  from  an  extended  to  an  unextended  has 
been  emphatically  styled  Solidity;  and  this  se- 
cond partial  solidity  we  may  therefore  distin- 
guish as  the  Physical.  The  resisting  force 
here  involved  has  been  called  the  /iiij>«9i«era. 
bility  of  matter;  but  most  improperly  and  most 
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are  those  of  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  the 
philosophers  in  general  ;->their  legitimacy 
will  be  ooDsidered  in  the  sequel, 
d.— The  principle  which  constitutes  the 


ambifpioasly.  It  might  more  appropriatetj  be 
termed  its  UUimate  or  AbtoluU  InoomprenlbilU^, 
In  eaoh  of  these  its  two  partial  signifiAatioDS, 
Solidity  denotes  an  essential  attribute  of  body ; 
and  wldoh  soever  of  these  attributes  be  sisted  as 
the  prior,  the  other  follows,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequent. In  regard  to  their  priority,  opinions 
are  divided.  Precedence  is  accorded  to  trinal 
txUtuion  by  Descartes,  at  the  head  of  one  body 
of  philosophers ;  to  impmetrabitUp  by  Leibnitz, 
at  the  head  of  another.  Both  parties  are  right ; 
and  both  are  wrong.  Each  is  right  ss  looking 
firom  its  peculiar  point  of  riew ;  each  is  wrong, 
In  not  considering  that  Its  peculiar,  is  only  a 
partial,  point  of  riew,  and  neither  the  one  sole, 
nor  even  the  one  absolutely  preferable.-~From 
the  pijfcMogieal  point  of  view,  Descartes  Is 
triumphant;  for  extension  is  first  in  the 
order  of  thought. — From  the  phythal  point  of 
▼lew,  Lelbniti  is  rictorious ;  for  Impenetrabi. 
llty  is  the  more  distinctive  attribute  of  body. 
The  two  properties,  the  two  points  of  riew, 
ought  not,  In  truth,  to  be  disjoined;  and  the 
definitions  of  body  by  the  ancients  are,  ss  least 
exclusive,  still  the  most  philosophical  that  have 
been  given ;— to  kxk^»9  to«'«v,  and  to  r^tx,^ 
h»0Tar^t  fu^  k9Ttrvwl»$f  andj^a^f  Af rirvwot 

Locke  is  therefore  wrong,  really  and  ver. 
bally. — BeaUp  he  is  wrong,  in  distinguishing 
trinal  extension  and  impenetrability  (or  ulti- 
mate  incompressibility)  as   two  primary  and 
separate  attributes,  instead  of  regarding  them 
only  as  one-sidod  aspects  of  the  same  primary 
and  total  attribute— the  occupying  of  space. 
£ach  supposes  the  other.     The  notion  of  a 
thing  trinally  extended,  eo  Ipso,  excludes  the 
negation  of  such  extension.  It  therefore  includes 
the  negation  of  that  negation.    But  this  is  Just 
the  assertion  of  its  ultimate  incompressibility. 
Again,  the  notion  of  a  thing  as  ultimately  in. 
compressible,  is  only  possible  under  the  notion 
of  its  trinal  extension.    For  body  being,  ex 
hypothesi,  conceived  or  conceivable  only  as 
that  which  occupies  space;  the  final  compres- 
sion of  it  into  what  occupies  no  space  goes  to 
reduce  it,  either  from  an  entUp  to  a  non-entitp, 
or  from  an  extended  to  an  vnextended  entU^. 
But  neither  alternative    can  be  realised  in 
thought.    Not  the  former ;  for  annihilation,  not 
as  a  mere  change  in  an  effect,  not  as  a  mere 
resumption  of  creative  power  in  a  cause,  but 
as  a  taking  out  firom  the  sum  total  of  existence, 
U  positively  and  in  itself  incogitable.     Not  the 
latter;  for  the  conception  of  matter,  as  an 
unextended  entity,  is  both  in  itself  inconceiv- 
able,  and   ex    hypothesi   absurd.  —  VerbaUp, 
Locke  is  wrong,  In  bestowing  the  name  of  so- 
lidity,  without  a  qualification,  exclusively  on 
the  latter  of  these  two  phases;  each  being 
equally  entitled  to  It  with  the  other,  and  neither 
so  well  entitled  to  it,  without  a  difference,  as 
the  total  attribute  of  which  they  are  the  par. 
tial  expressions. — But   these  inaccuracies  of 
I<ocke  are  not  so  important  as  the  errors  of  I 


preceding  qualities  into  a  separate  class,  is 
that  the  mind  finds  it  impossible  to  think 
any  particle  of  matter^  as  divested  of  such 
attributes. 


subsequent  philosophers,  to  which,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  afforded  the  occasion.  For 
under  the  term  SoUdlty,  and  on  the  auihority  of 
Locke,  there  have  been  introduced  as  primary, 
certain  qualities  of  body  to  which  in  common 
langusge  the  epith<A  Solid  is  appUed,  but 
which  have  no  title  whatever  to  the  rank  in 
question.  Against  this  abuse,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, Locke  not  only  guarded  himself^ 
but  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  cautioned  others; 
for  he  arUculately  states,  that  Solidtty,  In  his 
sense,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Hardnesa. 
(B.  11.  c.  4  §  i.)  It  must,  however,  also  be  con. 
fessed,  that  in  other  passages  he  seems  to  idea- 
Ufy  Solidity  and  Cohesion;  while  on  Solidity 
he,  at  the  same  time,  makes  '  the  mutual  im. 
pulse,  resistance  and  protrusion  of  bodies  to 
depend.'  (Ibid.  §  6.)  But  I  am  anticipating. 
In  a  psychological  point  of  riew— and  this  is 
that  of  Locke  and  metaphysicians  in  general — 
no  attribute  of  body  is  primary  which  is  not 
necessary  In  thought;  that  is,  which  is  not 
necessarily  evolved  out  of,  as  necessarUy  im. 
plied  in,  the  very  notion  of  body.  And  such  is 
Solidity,  in  the  one  total  and  the  two  partial 
significations  heretofore  enumerated.  But  in 
its  pkfftieal  application,  this  term  is  not  always 
limited  to  denote  the  ultimate  incompressl. 
bility  of  matter.  Besides  that  necessary  at. 
tribute,  it  is  extended,  in  common  language,  to 
express  other  powers  of  resistance  in  bodies, 
of  a  character  merely  contingent  in  reference 
to  thought.  (See  f  ii.)  These  may  be  re. 
dueed  to  the  five  following : — 

F<n»rth  Meaning, — ^The  term  Solid  is  very 
commonly  employed  to  denote  not  merely  the 
absolutely,  but  also  the  relatively,  incomprea. 
sible,  the  Dense,  in  contrast  to  the  relatively 
compressible,  the  Rare,  or  Hollow. — (In  Latin 
moreover,  SoUdm  was  not  only  em^^oyed,  in 
this  sense,  to  denote  that  a  thing  ftiUy  oo> 
copied  the  space  comprehended  within  Its 
circumference ;  but  likewise  to  indicate,  1^  its 
enHreneu  in  quantity — that  It  was  whole  or 
complete  /  and,  2^,  its  enttrenett  in  qmUty^ 
that  it  was  pure,  uniform,  homogeneous.  This 
arose  from  the  original  Identity  of  the  Latin 
SoUdum  with  the  Oscan  «oUum  or  eohtm,  and 
the  Greek  7x«v.  See  Fostus  or  Yerrius  Flac- 
ens,  vv.  SoUtauriUa  and  SoUof  also  J.  C.  Sea. 
liger,  De  SubtlUtate,  ex.  76.) 

Fifth  JfMNiiv.— Under  the  VU  Jnerliae,  a 
body  is  said  to  be  Solid,  I  e.  Inert,  Stable,  Inu 
moveable,  in  proportion  as  it,  whether  in  mo- 
tion or  at  rest,  resists.  In  general,  a  removal 
from  the  place  it  would  otherwise  occupy  In 


aitctk  Meaninff,—Vndet  Gravis,  a  body  Is  said 
to  be  Solid,  l.e.  Heavy,  in  proportion  as  It  resists, 
in  particular,  a  displacement  by  being  lifted  up. 

The  two  following  meanings  fsll  under  Oo* 
heeUm,  the  force  with  which  matter  resists  the 
distraction  of  its  parts ;  for  a  body  is  said  in  a 

Seeenih  Meaning,  to  be  SoUd,  i.e.  Hard,  in 
contrast  to  Soft ;  and  in  an-.- 
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Remark. — In  this  criterion  Locke  was 
preceded  by  Galileo.  Bat  it  does  not, 
alone,  suffice  to  discriminate  the  primary 
from  the  secondary  qualities.  For,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  of  two  contradictory  qua- 
lities, one  or  other  must,  on  the  logical 
principle  of  excluded  middle,  be  attributed 
to  every  object.  Thus,  odorous  or  inodo- 
rous, sapid  or  tasteless,  &c.,  though  not 
primary  qualities,  cannot  both  be  abstract- 
ed in  thought  from  any  material  object ; 
and,  to  take  a  stronger  example,  colour, 
which,  psychologically  speaking,  contains 
within  itself  such  contradictions  (for  light 
and  darlmess,  white  and  black,  are,  in  this 
relation,  all  equally  colours)  is  thus  a  ne- 
cessary concomitant  of  every  perception, 
and  even  every  imagination,  of  extended 
substance ;  as  has  been  observed  by  the 
Pythagoreans,  Aristotle,  Themistius,  and 
many  others. 

e. — These  attributes  really  exist  in  the 
objects,  as  they  are  ideally  represented  to 
our  minds. 

R»nark,—lcL  this  statement  Locke  fol- 
lowed Descartes ;  but  without  the  impor- 
tant  qualification,  necessary  to  its  accu- 
racy, under  which  Descartes  advances  it. 
On  the  doctrine  of  both  philosophers,  we 
know  nothing  of  material  existence  in  it- 
self; we  know  it  only  as  represented  or  in 
idea.  When  Locke,  therefore,  is  asked, 
how  he  became  aware  that  the  known  idea 
truly  represents  the  unknown  reality ;  he 
can  make  no  answer.  On  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  he  is  wholly  and 
necessarily  ignorant,  whether  the  idea 
does,  or  does  not,  represent  to  his  mind 
the  attributes  of  matter,  as  they  exist  in 
nature.  His  assertion  is,  therefore,  con- 
fessedly without  a  warrant;  it  transcends, 
ex  hypothesi,  the  sphere  of  posuble  know- 


Mi(^th  MeeuUngf  to  be  Solid,  i.e.  Concrete,  In 
opposition  to  Fluid. 

The  term  Solidity  thus  denotes  besides  the 
absolute  and  necessary  property  of  occupying 
space,  simply  and  In  Its  two  phases  of  Exten. 
sion  and  Impenetrability,  also  the  relative  and 
contingent  qualities  of  the  Dense,  the  Inert, 
the  Heavy,  the  Hard,  the  Concrete;  and  the 
Introduction  of  these  latter,  with  their  corre- 
lative  opposites,  into  the  list  of  Primary  Qaa- 
Uties  was  fiscUitated,if  not  prepared,  by  Locke's 
vacillating  employment  of  the  vague  expres. 
sion  Solid;  In  partial  designation  of  the  for- 
mer. By  Kames,  accordingly,  Gravity  and 
Inertia  were  elevated  to  this  rank ;  while  Co. 
heslon,  In  Its  various  modifications  and  do. 
grees,  was,  by  Kames,  Reid,  Fergusson,  Stewart, 
Boyer  Collard,  and  many  others,  not  only  re. 
cognised  as  Primary,  but  expressly  so  recog- 
nised as  In  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Lo  ke.    See  the  sequel  of  this  },  and  |  il. 


ledge.  Descartes  is  more  cautious.  He 
only  says,  that  our  ideas  of  the  qualities  in 
question  represent  those  qualities  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  may  exist ; — *  ut  sunt,  vol 
saltem  esse  possunt.'  The  Cosmothetic 
Idealist  can  only  assert  to  them  a  proble- 
matical reality. 

f. — To  the  teeond  class  belong  those 
qualities  which,  as  in  objects  themselves, 
are  nothing  but  various  occult  modifica- 
tions of  the  qualities  of  the  former  class ; 
these  modifications  possessing,  however, 
the  power  of  determining  certain  manifest 
sensations  or  ideas  in  us.  Such  for  exam- 
ple are  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  &c., 
— all,  in  a  word,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Sensible  Qualities.  These  qua- 
lities,  (uinthe  reality,  are  properly  only 
powers  f  powers  to  produce  certain  sensa- 
tions in  us.  Am  in  us,  they  are  only  sensa^ 
Hons,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  attributes  of  external  things. 

Remark, — All  this  had,  long  before 
Locke,  become  mere  philosophical  com- 
monplace. With  the  exception  of  the 
dogmatical  assertion  of  the  hypothetical 
fact,  that  the  subjective  sensations  of  the 
secondary,  depend  exclusively  on  the  ob- 
jective modifications  of  the  primary,  qua- 
lities, this  whole  doctrine  is  maintained  by 
Aristotle ;  while  that  hypothetical  asser 
tion  itself  had  been  advanced  by  the  an- 
cient Atomists  and  their  followers  the 
Epicureans,  by  Galileo,  by  Descartes  and 
his  school,  by  Boyle,  and  by  modern  philo- 
sophers in  general.  That  the  secondary 
qualities,  as  in  objects,  are  only  powers  of 
producing  sensations  in  us — this,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  explicitly  stated,  after 
Aristotle,  by  almost  every  theorist  on  the 
subject.  But  it  was  probably  borrowed 
by  Locke  from  the  Cartesians. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Locke  did 
not  observe  the  propriety  of  language  in- 
troduced by  the  Cartesians,  of  employing 
the  term  Idea,  in  relation  to  the  primary, 
the  term  Sensation,  in  relation  to  the  se- 
condary,  qualities.  Indeed  Locke's  whole 
philosophical  language  is  beyond  measure 
vague,  vadlUting,  and  ambiguous ;  in  this 
respect,  he  has  i&orded  the  worst  of  pre- 
cedents, and  has  found  only  too  many 
among  us  to  follow  his  example. 

20. — Purchot's  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject deserves  to  be  noticed — which  it  never 
has  been.  It  struck  me  from  its  corres- 
pondence, in  certain  respects,  with  that 
which  I  had  myself  previously  thought, 
out.  The  first  edition  of  his  Institutiones 
Philosophicae  did  not  appear  at  Paris  un- 
til a  year  or  two  after  the  publication  of 
Locke's  Essay,— the  second  was  In  1G98; 
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but  the  French  cnrsuaHst  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  speculations  of 
the  English  philosopher,  nor  does  he  refer 
to  Boyle.  His  doctrine —which  is  not  ful- 
ly stated  in  any  single  place  of  his  work 
— is  as  follows : 

a. — The  one  Primary  Ajj^eetion  or  Attri- 
bute of  Body  is  Extemion,  Without  this, 
matter  cannot  be  conceived.  But  in  the 
notion  of  Extension  as  an  attribute  is  im- 
mediately  involved  that  of  Solidity  or  Im- 
ptnetrahility,  i.  e.  the  capacity  of  filling 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  another  body. 

b. — But  extended  substance  (eo  ipso, 
solid  or  impenetrable) — 

1^,  Necessarily  exists  nnder  some  par. 
ticular  mode  of  Extension,  in  other  words 
it  has  a  certain  Magnitude  ;  and  is  Divisible 
into  parts  ; 

2^,  Is  necessarily  thought  as  capable  of 
Motion  and  Rett  ; 

3S  Necessarily  supposes  a  certain  H- 
pure ;  and  in  relation  to  other  bodies  a 
certain  Potition. 

These  five,  1,  Atagnitude  or  measure  of 
extension,  involving  Divisibility;  2,  Mo- 
tion ;  8,  Rest ;  4,  Figure ;  5,  Position  or 
Situation^  he  styles  the  simple  and  secon- 
dary attributes,  affections  or  qualities  which 
flow  immediately  from  the  nature  of  Body, 
i.  e.  Extension. 

c — Out  of  these  Primary  Affections  of 
Body  there  are  educed,  and  as  it  were 
compounded,  other  affections  to  which  the 
name  of  Quality  in  a  more  emphatic  and 
appropriate  sense  belongs;  such  among 
others  are  Light,  Colours,  Sounds,  Odours, 
Tast€s,nndthe  Tactile  qualities, Heat,  Cold, 
Moisture,  Dryness,  &c.  These  he  deno- 
minates  the  secondary  and  composite  qua- 
lities or  affections  of  Body,  (Instit.  Philos. 
t.  ii.  Phys.  Sectt.  i.  iv.  v.  pp.  87,  205, 396, 
ed  4.) 


onsly  expressed.     (Cleriei  Opera  Philot. 
Phys.  L.  V.  cc.  1.  6  ) 

22.-~LoBD  KA.HB8,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  '  Essays  on  the  principles  of  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion,'  (1761,)  touches  only 
incidentally  on  the  present  subject.  He 
enumerates  Softness,  Hardness,  Smooth* 
ness,  Roughness,  among  the  Primary  Qua- 
lities (p.  248)  ;  and  he  was,  I  am  confi- 
dent, the  only  philosopher  before  Reid,  by 
whom  this  amplification  was  sanctioneiC 
although  Mr  Stewart  has  asserted  that 
herein  Reid  only  followed  the  classifica- 
tion of  most  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors.* (Essays,  p.  91.)  The  second  edi- 
tion I  have  not  at  hand.  In  the  third  and 
last,  (1779,)  there  is  introduced  a  chap- 
ter expressly  on  the  distinction,  which  is 
treated  of  in  detaiL  He  does  not  here  re- 
peat his  previous  enumeration;  but  to 
Size,  Figure,  Solidity  (which  he  does  not 
define)  and  Divisibility,  he  adds,  as  pri- 
mary  qualities.  Gravity,  the  Vis  InertiaSf 
and  the  Vis  Incita  ;  the  two  last  being  the 
Vis  Insita  or  Vis  Inertiae  of  Kepler  and 
Newton  divided  into  a  double  power.  See 
Reid*s  Correspondence,  pp.  65, 66.  Kames 
unwittingly  mixes  the  psychological  and 
physical  points  of  view ;  and,  otherwise,  bis 
cUssification,  in  so  far  as  original,  is  open 
to  manifold  objections.  See  the  foot-note 
t  at  p.  837  c,  and  §  ii. 

23.— Rbid.— We  have  seen  that  Des- 
cartes and  Locke,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
metaphysicians,  admitted  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  qualities:  the  one  problema- 
tically, the  other  assertorily,  maintaining, 
that  the  primary  qualities,  as  known,  cor- 
respond with  the  primary  qualities,  as  ex- 
istent; whereas  that  the  secondary  quali- 
ties, as  sensations  in  us,  bear  no  analogy 
i  to  these  qualities  as  inherent  in  matter. 


21. — Lk  Clbro  does  not   borrow   his  I  ^^  ^^^  general  doctrine,    however,    of 


doctrine  on  this  head  from  his  friend 
Locke ;  and  his  point  of  view  is  not  purely 
psycbologicaL  The  five  properties  com- 
mon to  all  bodies — Extension — Divisibility 
—  Solidity  ( Impenetrability)  —  Figure  — 
Mobility — he  very  properly  does  not  de- 
nominate Qualities,  but  reserves  that  name 
for  what  serves  to  distinguish  bodies  from 
each  other.  Under  this  restriction,  he 
divides  Qualities  into  Primitive  and  Deri^ 
vative.  By  Primitive  he  designates  those 
occult  qualities  in  body  which  are  known 
to  us  only  in  their  effects ;  as,  for  example, 
the  cause  of  Solidity.  The  Derivative,  he 
says,  are  those  which  flow  from  the  Pri. 
mitive  and  afiect  oar  senses,  as  colour,  sa- 
vour, odour,  &c.  His  doctrine  is,  how- 
ever, neither  fully  evolved  nor  unambigu- 


these  philosophers,  both  cUsses  of  quali- 
ties, as  known,  are  confessedly  only  states 
of  our  own  minds  ;  and,  while  we  have  no 
right  from  a  subjective  affection  to  infer 
the  existence,  far  less  tbe  corresponding 
character  of  the  existence,  of  any  objec- 
tive reality,  it  is  evident  that  their  doc- 
trine, if  fairly  evolved,  would  result  in  a 
dogmatic,  or  in  a  sceptical,  negation  of 
the  primary,  no  less  than  of  tbe  secondary 


*  Vtir  Stowart  also  says  that  Berkeley  *  em. 
ploys  the  word  Solidity  as  synonymous  with 
Hardness  and  Resistance.'  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. Berkeley  does  not  consider  hardness 
and  reiistanco  as  convertible;  and  these  he 
mentions  as  two  only  out  of  tktee  siftiifications 
In  which,  ho  thinks,  tbe  term  Solidity  is  used. 
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qoalitieB  of  body,  as  more  than  appear- 
ances in  and  for  us.  This  evolution  was 
accordingly  soon  accomplished;  and  Leib- 
nitz, Berkeley,  Hume,  Condillac,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  others,  found  no  difficulty  in 
demonstrating,  on  the  principles  of  Des- 
cartes, and  Locke,  and  modem  Represen- 
tationists  in  general,  that  our  notions  of 
Space  or  Extension,  with  its  subordinate 
forms  of  Fig^e,  Motion,  &c.,  has  no 
higher  title  to  be  recognized  as  objec- 
tiyely  valid,  than  our  sensations  of  Colour, 
of  Savour,  of  Odour;  and  were  thus 
enabled  triumphantly  to  establish  their 
several  schemes  of  formal  or  virtual  ideal- 
ism. Hence  may  we  explain  the  fact 
that  this  celebrated  distinction  is  over- 
looked or  superseded  in  the  speculation, 
not  of  some  merely,  but  of  all  the  more 
modern  German  Schools. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  fun- 
damental position  of  a  consistent  theory  of 
dualistic  realism  is — that  our  cognitions 
of  Extension  and  its  modes  are  not  wholly 
ideal ; — that  although  Space  be  a  native, 
necessary,  a  priori,  form  of  imagination, 
and  so  far,  therefore,  a  mere  subjective 
state,  that  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
petent to  us,  in  an  immediate  perception 
of  external  things,  the  eonsciousneu  of  a 
really  existent,  of  a  really  objective,  ex- 
»  tended  world.  To  demonstrate  this  was 
therefore  prescribed,  as  its  primary  prob- 
lem to  a  philosophy  which,  like  that  of  Reid, 
proposed  to  re-establish  the  philosophy  of 
natural  realism — of  common  sense,  on  a 
refutation  of  every  idealism  overt  or  im- 
plied. Such  is  the  problem.  It  remains 
for  us  to  see  how  it  was  dealt  with. 

Reid's  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Inquiry,  ch.  5,  sect.  4--6,  p. 
123-126,  and  in  the  Intellectual  Powers 
Essay  ii.  ch.  17,  p.  313-318. 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  Primary  qua- 
lities Reid  is  not  invariable ;  for  the  list 
in  the  Inquiry  is  not  identical  with  that  in 
the  Essays.  In  the  former,  without  pro- 
fessing to  furnish  an  exhaustive  catalogue, 
he  enumerates  Extension,  Figure,  Motion, 
Hardness  and  Softness,  Roughness  and 
Smoothness.  The  four  last  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  found,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
earliest  edition  of  Lord  Kames*s  Essays 
on  Morality,  which  preceded  Reid's  In- 
quiry by  thirteen  years.  In  the  latter  he 
gives  another  list,  which  he  does  not  state 
to  be  an  altered  edition  of  his  own,  but 
which  he  apparently  proposes  as  an  enu- 
meration identical  with  Locke's.  '  Every 
one,*  he  says, '  knows  that  Extension,  Di- 
visibility, Figure,  Motion,  Solidity,  Hard- 


ness. Softness,  and  Fluidity,  were  by  Locke 
called  primary  qualities  of  body.'  In  re- 
ference to  himself — this  second  catalogue 
omits  Roughness  and  Smoothness,  which 
were  contained  in  his  firat:  and  intro- 
duces, what  were  omitted  in  the  first.  Di- 
visibility (which  Karnes  had  also  latterly 
added).  Solidity  and  Fluidity.  In  refe- 
rence to  Locke — this  and  the  former  list 
are  both  very  different  from  his.  For, 
allowing  Divisibility  to  replace  Number, 
and  saying  nothing  in  regard,  either  to 
the  verbal  inaccuracy  of  making  Motion 
stand  for  Mobility,  or  to  the  resd  inaccu- 
racy  of  omitting  Rest  as  the  alternative 
of  Motion  ;  we  find  in  both  lists  a  series 
of  qualities  unrecognized  as  primary  by 
Locke ;  or,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  by  any  other 
philosopher  previous  to  Lord  Karnes  and 
himself.  Those  are  Roughness  and  Smooth^ 
ness,  in  the  Inquiry  ;  Fluidity  in  the 
Essays;  and  Hardness  and  Softness  in 
both.  But  these  five  qualities  are  not 
only  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  list  of  primary 
qualities  by  Locke  ;  they  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  as  co-ordinate  with  Extension,  So^ 
lidity  (which  Reid  more  rigorously  than 
Locke  limits  to  the  ultimate  incompressi- 
bility  of  matter).  Figure,  Mobility,  and 
Divisibility,  i.e.  not  as  primary  qualities  at 
all.  Of  these  five  quaUties,  the  last  three, 
as  he  himself  states  (p.  314  a),  are  only 
different  degrees  of  Cohesion;  and  the 
first  two  are  only  modifications  of  Figure 
and  Cohesion  combined.  But  Cohesion, 
as  will  be  shewn  (§  ii.),  is  not  a  character 
necessarily  involved  in  our  notion  of  body; 
for  though  Cohesion,  (and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  Inertia,)  in  all  its  modes,  ne- 
cessarily supposes  the  occupation  of  space, 
the  occupation  of  space  while  it  implies  a 
continuity  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
cohesion  of  the  elements  (whatever  they 
may  be)  of  that  which  occupies  space. 
At  the  same  time,  the  various  resistances 
of  cohesion  and  of  inertia  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  the  class  of  Secondary  qualities. 
It  behoves  us  therefore,  neither  with 
Locke  and  others,  to  overlook  them^'nor 
to  throw  them  in  without  qualification 
or  remark,  either  with  Descartes  among 
the  Secondary,  or  with  Rcld  among  the 
Primary,  qualities.     But  of  this  again. 

Independently  of  these  minor  differen- 
ces, and  laying  also  out  of  account  Reid's 
strictures  on  the  cruder  forms  of  the  re- 
presentative hypothesis,  as  held  by  Des- 
cartes and  Locke,  but  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  to  suppose  that  Des- 
cartes, at  least,  adopted ;  Reid's  doctrine 
touching  the  present  distinction  corre- 
spondsi  in  all  essential  respects,  with  that 
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maintained  by  tliese  two  pliilosophers. 
He  does  not  adopt,  and  even  omits  to  no- 
tice,  tlie  erroneous  criterion  of  insepara- 
bility in  thouglit,  by  wliich  Locke  at- 
tempts to  discriminate  the  primary  quali- 
ties from  the  secondary.  Like  Descartes^ 
he  holds  that  our  notions  of  the  primary 
qualities  are  clear  and  distinct ;  of  the  se- 
condary, obscure  and  confused  ;  and,  like 
both  philosophers,  he  considers  that  the 
former  afford  us  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
corresponding  qualities  are  (or,  as  Des- 
cartes cautiously  interpolates  may  be)  in 
themselves,  while  the  latter  only  point  to 
the  unknown  cause  or  occasion  of  sensa- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious  ourselves. 
Reid  therefore  calls  the  notion  we  have  of 
the  primary  qualities,  direct ;  of  the  se- 
condary, relative,  (I.  P.  313  b.)  On  this 
subject  there  is,  thus,  no  important  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  three  phi- 
losophers. For  i  f  we  modi  fy  the  obnoxious 
language  of  Descartes  and  Locke;  and, 
instead  of  saying  that  the  ideas  or  notions 
of  the  primary  qualities  resemble,  merely 
assert  that  they  truly  represent,  their  ob- 
lects,  that  is,  afford  us  such  a  knowledge 
of  their  nature  as  we  should  have  were  an 
immediate  intuition  of  the  extended  rea- 
lity in  itself  competent  to  man, — and  this 
is  certainly  all  that  one,  probably  all  that 
either  philosopher,  intended, — Reid's  doc- 
trine and  theirs  would  be  found  in  perfect 
unison.  The  whole  difficulty  and  dispute 
on  this  point  is  solved  on  the  old  distinc- 
tion of  similarity  in  existence,  and  simi- 
larity in  representation,  which  Reid  and 
our  more  modern  philosophers  have  over- 
looked. Touching  this,  see,  as  stated 
above,  the  doctrine  of  those  Schoolmen 
who  held  the  hypothesis  of  species,  (p.  814 
b)  ;  and  of  those  others  who,  equally  with 
Reid,  rejected  all  representative  entities 
different  from  the  act  itself  of  cognition, 
(p.  813  b.  note.) 

But  much  more  than  this  was  called  for 
at  Reid's  hands.  His  philosophy,  if  that 
of  Natural  Realism,  founded  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  made  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  shew,  that  we  have  not  merely  a 
notion,  a  conception,  an  imagination,  a 
subjective  representation^-of  Extension, 
for  example,  '  called  up  or  suggested,*  in 
someincomprehenfflble  manner  to  the  mind, 
on  occasion  of  an  extended  object  being 
presented  to  the  sense;  but  that  in  the 
perception  of  such  an  object,  we  really 
have,  as  by  nature  we  believe  we  have,  an 
immediate  knowledge  or  consciousness  of 
that  external  object,  as  extended.  In  a 
word,  that  in  sensitive  perception  the  ex- 
tension, as  known,  and  the  extension,  as 


existing,  are  convertible ;  known,  becausa 
existing,  and  existing,  stnce  known. 

Reid  however,  unfortunately,  did  not 
accomplish — did  not  attempt  this.  He 
makes  no  articulate  statement,  even,  that 
in  perception  we  have  an  immediate  know- 
ledge— an  objective  consciousness,  of  an 
extended  non-ego,  actually  existing;  as 
in  imagination  we  have  a  subjective  con- 
sciousness of  a  mode  of  the  ego,  repre- 
senting such  an  extended  non-ego,  and 
thereby  affording  us  a  mediate  knowledge 
of  it  as  possibly  existing.  On  the  con- 
trary were  we  to  interpret  his  expressions 
rigidly,  and  not  in  liberal  conformity  with 
the  general  analogy  of  his  philosophy,  we 
might,  as  repeatedly  noticed,  found  on  the 
terms  in  which  he  states  his  doctrine  of  the 
primary  qualities,  and,  in  particular,  his 
doctrine  concerning  our  cognition  of  ex- 
tenaion,  a  plausible  argument  that  his  own 
theory  of  perception  is  as  purely  subjeC' 
tive,  and  therefore  as  easily  reducible  to 
an  absolute  Idealism,  as  that  of  any  of  the 
philosophers  whom  he  controverts. 

Thus  when  Reid,  for  example,  (Inq. 
123  b.)  states  'that  Extension  is  a  quality 
suggested  to  us  by  certain  sensations,'  i.  e. 
by  certain  merely  subjective  affections; 
and  when  (324  b.)  he  says  '  that  Space 
[Extension]  whether  tangible  or  visible, 
is  not  so  properly  an  object  of  sense  as  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  objects  both 
of  sight  and  touch  ;*  he  apparently  denies 
us  all  immediate  perception  of  any  extend- 
ed reality.  But  if  we  are  not  percipient 
of  any  extended  reality,  we  are  not  per- 
cipient of  body  as  existing ;  for  body  ex- 
ists, and  can  only  be  known  immediately 
and  in  itself,  as  extended.  The  material 
world,  on  this  supposition,  sinks  into  some- 
thing unknown  and  problematical;  and  its 
existence,  if  not  denied,  can,  at  best,  be 
only  precariously  affirmed,  as  the  occult 
cause,  or  incomprehensible  occasion,  of 
certain  subjective  affections  we  experience 
in  the  form,  either  of  a  sensation  of  the 
secondary  quality,  or  of  a  perception  of 
the  primary.  Thus  interpreted,  what  ia 
there  to  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  Reid 
from  the  undeveloped  idealism  of  Des- 
cartes or  of  Rant  ?  See  Note  C.  §  ii.  p. 
820  b,  sq. 

Having  noticed  the  manifest  incongruity 
of  Reid's  doctrine  on  this  point  with  the 
grand  aim  of  his  philosophy, — ^an  incongru- 
ity which  I  am  surprised  has  not  been  long 
ago  adverted  to  either  by  friend  or  foe, — 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  modifying 
a  former  statement,  (p.  123  b,  note  *) — 
that,  according  to  Reid,  Space  is  a  notion 
a  posteriori,  the  result  of  experience.    On 
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reeoosidering  more  carefully  his  different 
statements  on  this  subject,  (Inq.  123  sq.  I. 
P.  324  sq.)^  I  am  now  inclinc^l  to  think 
that  his  language  implies  no  more  than  the 
chronological  ]>osteriorit}r  of  this  notion  ; 
and  that  he  really  held  it  to  be  a  native, 
necessary,  a  priori  form  of  thought,  re- 
quiring  only  certain  prerequisite  condi- 
tions  to  call  it  from  virtual  into  manifest 
existence.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
finding  it  is  also  that  of  M.  Royer  Collard. 
Mr  Stewart  is  however  less  defensible, 
when  he  says,  in  opposition  to  Kant's  doc 
trine  of  Space ~'  I  rather  lean  to  the  com- 
mon theory  which  supposes  our  first  ideas 
of  Space  or  Extension  to  ha  formed  by 
other  qualities  of  matter.'  (Dissertation, 
&c.  p.  281,  2d  ed.) 

Passing  over  the  less  important  obser- 
vations of  several  intermediate  philoso- 
phers in  the  wake  of  Reid,  I  proceed  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples. 

24. — Stewart,  while  be  agrees  with  his 
master  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities,  proposes 
the  following  subdivision,  and  change  of 
nomenclature  in  reference  to  the  former. 
*  I  distinguish,*  he  says,  *  Extension  and 
Figure  by  the  title  of  the  mathematical  nf~ 
fecHons  of  matter  ;  restricting  the  phrase 
primary  qualities  to  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and 
other  properties  of  the  same  description. 
The  Une  which  I  would  draw  between 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  this; 
that  the  former  necessarily  involve  the 
notion  of  extension,  and  consequently 'of 
externality  or  outness;  whereas  the  ktter 
are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations ;  and  when  first  ap- 
prehended by  the  mind  do  not  imply  the 
existence  of  any  thing  locally  distinct  from 
the  subjects  of  its  own  self-consciousness.' 
(Essays,  p.  94.) 

The  more  radical  defects  of  this  inge- 
nious reduction  are,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
the  foUovring : 

1^,  That  it  does  not  -depart  from  the 
central  notion  of  body  —  from  Solidity 
Absolute,  the  occupying  of  space.  (See 
p.  837  c,  note  f)  In  logical  propriety  Ex- 
tension and  Figure  are  not  proximately 
attributes  of  body  but  of  space;  and  belong 
to  body  only  as  filling  space.  Body  sup- 
poses them ;  they  do  not  suppose  body ; 
and  the  inquiry  is  wholly  different  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  extension  and  figure 
as  space,  and  of  the  extended  and  figured 
as  body. 

2®,  This  original  defect  in  the  order  of 
evolution,  has  led,  however,  to  more  im- 
portant consequences.     Had  Mr  Stewart 


looked  at  Extension  (Solidity  Mathema- 
cal),  as  a  property  of  body,  in  virtue  of 
body  filling  space,  he  would  not  only  not 
have  omitted,  but  not  have  omitted  as  an 
attribute  co-ordinate  with  extension,  the 
Ultimate  Incompressibility  or  Impenetra- 
bility of  body,  (Solidity  Physical.) 

Z^y  But  while  omitting  this  essential 
property,  the  primary  qualities  which, 
after  Reid,  he  enumerates,  (Hardness, 
Softness,  Roughness,  Smoothness,)  are, 
as  already  noticed,  and  to  be  hereafter 
shewn,  not  primary,  not  being  involved 
in  the  necessary  notion  of  body.  For 
these  are  all  degrees  or  modifications  of 
Cohesion ;  but  a  Cohesion  of  its  ultimate 
elements  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  as  a 
condition  or  attribute  of  matter  at  all. 
See  §  ii.  Moreover,  Roughness  and 
Smoothness,  as  more  than  the  causes  of 
certain  sensations  in  us,  therefore  only  se- 
condary qualities,  are  modifications,  not 
only  of  Cohesion,  but  of  Figure,  and 
would,  therefore,  on  Mr  Stewart's  distri- 
bution, fall  under  the  category  of  the  Ma- 
thematical Affections  of  Body. 

As  regards  the  great  problem  of  Na- 
tural Realism, — to  prove  that  we  have  an 
immediate  perception  of  the  primary  qua- 
lities of  body, — this  was  left  by  Mr  Stewart 
where  it  was  left  by  Reid. 

25. — The  last  philosopher  to  be  ad- 
duced is.  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Scoto-Gallican  School,  M.  Roteb  Col- 
lard. The  sum  of  his  doctrine  touching 
the  Primary  Qualities  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I  translate  from 
the  Fragments  of  his  Lectures,  published 
by  M.  Jouffroy  as  Appendices  to  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Works  of  Reid,  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
429  sq.) ; — Fragments  which,  with  M. 
Jouffroy's  general  Preface,  I  have  reason 
to  hope  will  be  soon  given  to  the  British 
public  by  a  translator  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task.  My  observations  I  find  it 
most  convenient  to  subjoin  in  the  form  of 
notes ;  and  admiring  as  I  do  both  the  at- 
tempt itself  and  the  ability  of  its  author, 
I  regret  to  differ  here  so  widely,  not  only 
from  the  doctrines  which  M.  Royer  CoUard 
holds  in  common  with  other  philosophers, 
but  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  him- 
I  self.  On  the  former,  however,  in  so  hx 
as,  with  his  more  immediate  predecessors^ 
he  confounds  in  one  class  qualities  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  discriminated  into 
two,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
special  comment;  as  this  matter,  which 
has  been  already  once  and  again  adverted 
to,  is  to  be  more  fully  considered  in  the 
sequel.  (§  ii.)  As  to  the  latter,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  more  important  differenoee 
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arise  from  the  exclusive  point  of  view 
from  vhich  M.  Royer  CoUard  has  chosen 
to  consider  the  Qualities  in  question. 

<  Among  the  Primary  Qualities,  that  of 
Number  is  peculiar  to  Locke.*  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Number,  far  from  being  a  qua- 
lity of  matter,  is  only  an  abstract  notion, 
the  work  of  intellect  and  not  of  sense,  f 

'  Divisibility  is  proper  to  Reid.t  On 
this  quality  and  Mobility  I  will  observe, 
that  neither  ought  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  qualities  manifested  through 
sense ;  and  yet  this  is  what  Reid  under- 
stands by  the  Primary  Qualities,  for  he 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Secondary  by 
this^that  we  have  of  the  former  a  direct 
notion.§  Diviribility  is  known  to  us  by 
division ;  and  a  body  divided  is  known  to 
ns,  as  such,  by  memory.  For  did  we  not 
recollect  that  it  had  previously  been  one. 


•  Number  is,  with  Locke,  common  to  Aris- 
totlc  and  the  Aristotelians,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
and  the  Cartesians,  he. 

f  Number,  as  an  abstract  notion,  is  certainly 
not  an  object  of  sense.  But  It  wiia  not  as  an  ab. 
Btract  notion  Intended  by  the  philosophers  to 
denote  an  attribute  of  Body.  This  misprision 
was  expressly  guarded  against  by  the  Aristo- 
telians See  Toletus  in  Aristotelem  Be  Anlma, 
L.  ii.  c.  6,  qu.  15.  Number  may  be  said  to 
correspond  to  Divisibility ;  see  p.  829  a,  and 
p.  837  a.  If  It  cannot  be  said  that  sense  Is 
percipient  of  objects  as  many,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  percipient  of  an  object  as  one.  Percep. 
tion,  moreover,  is  a  consciousness,  and  con- 
sciousness is  only  realised  under  the  condition 
of  plurality  and  difference.  Again,  If  we  deny 
that  through  sense  wo  perceive  a  plurality  of 
colours,  we  must  deny  that  through  sense  we 
perceive  a  figure  or  even  a  line.  See  Note  E. 
And  if  three  bodies  are  not  an  object  of  sense, 
neither  is  a  triangle.  Sense  and  intellect  can. 
not  thus  be  distinguished.     See  Note  D*,  §  I. 

I  Sundry  philosophers  preceded  Reid  in  mak- 
ing Divisibility  ^which  corresponds  also  to 
Number)  one  of  the  Primary  Qualities.  Bee 
No8.20,21,  22. 

§  M.  Royer  Collard  not  only  takes  his  point 
of  view  exclusively  from  Sense ;  but  sense  he 
so  limits,  that.  If  rigorously  carried  out,  no 
sensible  perception,  as  no  consciousness,  could 
be  brought  to  bear.  See  Note  D  •,  { i.  The 
reason  he  gives  why  Reid  must  be  held  as  of 
the  same  opinion,  I  do  not  understand.  Psy- 
chologically  speaking,  an  attribute  would  not 
be  primary  If  It  could  bo  thought  away  from 
body ;  and  the  notion  of  body  being  supposed 
given,  every  primary  quality  is  to  be  evolved 
out  of  that  notion,  as  necessarily  involved  in 
it,  independently  altogether  of  any  experience 
of  sense.  In  this  respect,  such  quality  is  an 
object  of  intellect.  At  the  same  time,  a  pri- 
mary quality  would  not  be  an  attribute  of  body, 
if  it  could  not,  contingently,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  be  apprehended  as  an  actual  phenomenon 
of  sense.  In  this  respect,  such  quality  is  an 
object  of  |>erceptlon  and  experience. 


we  should  not  know  that  it  is  at  present 
two ;  we  should  be  nnabie  to  compare  its 
present  with  its  past  state ;  and  it  is  by 
this  comparison  alone  that  we  become 
aware  of  the  fact  of  division.  Is  it  said 
that  the  notion  of  Divisibility  is  not  ac- 
quired by  the  fact  of  division,  but  that  it 
presents  itself  immediately  to  the  mind 
prior  to  experience  ?  In  this  case  it  is 
still  more  certain  that  it  is  not  a  cognition 
proper  to  sense.f 

'  As  to  the  notion  of  Mobility  it  is  evi- 
dently  posterior  to  that  of  motion ;  ff  that 
of  motion  supposes  not  less  evidently  the 
exercise  of  memory  and  the  idea  of  time ; 
it  is  thus  not  derived  exclumvely  from 
sense.  1 1  As  Divisibility  also  supposes 
motion,  this  again  is  an  additional  proof 
that  the  notion  of  divisibility  is  not  imme- 
diate. 

*  Figurs  is  a  modification  of  Extension. 

*  Solidity,  Impenetrability,  Resistance,  are 
one  and  the  same  thing;  §§  Hardnest, 
Softness,  Fluidity,  are  modifications  of  So- 
lidity and  its  different  degrees ;  while  the 
Roughness  and  Smoothness  of  surfaces  ex- 
press only  sensations  attached  to  certain 
perceptions  of  Solidity. 

'The  Primary  Qualities  may  be  thus 
generalized,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
into  Extension  and  Solidity* 


^  I  am  afraid  that  this,  likewise.  Is  a  misap- 
prehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  philosophers. 
Divisibility,  in  their  view,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  process  of  dividing.  It  denotes  either 
the  alternative  attribute,  applicable  to  all  body, 
of  unity  or  plurality;  or  the  possibility  that 
every  single  body,  may,  as  extended,  be  sun. 
dered  into  a  multitude  of  extended  parts. 
Bvery  material  object  being  thus,  though  ac* 
tually  one,  always  potentlaUy  many.  It  Is  thus 
convertible  with  Number ;  see  foot-note  f . 

ff  MobxUtf,  as  applied  in  this  relation,  is 
merely  a  compendious  expression  for  the  al- 
ternative attributions  of  rMtion  or  rest;  and 
both  of  these,  as  possible  attributes,  are  in- 
volved In  the  notion  of  body.  See  f  it  of  thia 
Excursus. 

\X  C:k)inpare  above  pp.  830  a,  881  a.  But 
Perception  can  no  more  be  separated  from  all 
memory  than  from  all  Judgment ;  for  con- 
sciousness involves  both.    See  Note  D*,  §  I. 

§§  This  is  only  correct  from  M.  Royer  Col- 
lard's  exclusive  point  of  view — ^from  sense 
alone.  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  term 
SoUditp,  pce  p.  837,  note  f .  The  confusion  also 
resulting  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
TmpeiKtrdbility  as  denoting  both  a  resistance 
absolute  and  insuperable,  and  a  resistance  re- 
lative and  snperable,  both  what  is  necessary, 
and  what  is  contingent  to  body,  is  here  shown, 
either  In  the  reduction  to  a  single  category  <^ 
qualities  of  a  wholly  heterogeneous  character, 
or  In  the  silent  elimination  of  the  higher. 
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The  distinction  of  these  different  classes 
of  material  qualities  has,  as  already  no- 
ticed, no  real  importance^  no  real  foun- 
dation, on  the  hypothesis  of  Idealism, 
whether  absolate  or  oosmothetic, — in  no 
philosophy,  indeed,  but  that  of  Natural 
Realism ;  and  its  recognition,  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Descartes  and  Locke,  is,  there- 
fore, with  them  a  superficial  observation, 
if  not  a  hors  d'oBuvre,  It  was,  accord- 
ingly, with  Justice  formally  superseded, 
because  virtually  null,  in  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz,  the  complement  of  the  Car- 
tesian, and  in  the  philosophy  of  Condillac, 
the  complement  of  the  Lockian.  The 
Kantian  system,  again,  is  built  on  its 
positive  negation,  or  rather  its  positive 
reversal.  For  Kant's  transcendental 
Idealism  not  only  contains  a  general  as- 
sertion of  the  subjectivity  of  all  our  per- 
ceptions ;  its  distinctive  peculiarity  is,  in 
fact,  its  special  demonstration  of  the  ab- 
solute subjectivity  of  Space  or  Exten- 
sion, and  in  general  of  the  primary  attri- 
butes of  matter ;  these  constituting  what 
he  calls  the  Form,  as  the  Secondary  con- 
stitute what  he  calls  the  MatUr,  of  our 
Sensible  intuitions.  (See,  in  particular, 
Proleg..  §  13,  Anm.  2.)  This,  I  repeat, 
may  enable  us  to  explain  why  the  discri- 
mination in  question  has,  both  in  the  in- 
tellectualism  of  Germany  and  in  the  sen- 
sualism  of  Franoe,  been  so  generally 
overlooked ;  and  why,  where  in  relation 
to  those  philosophers  by  whom  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  taken,  any  observations 
on  the  point  have  been  occasionally  ha- 
zarded, (as  by  Tetens  with  special  refe- 
rence to  Reid,}  that  these  are  of  too  per- 
functory  a  character  to  merit  any  special 
commemoration.* 

*  To  this  also  are  we  to  attribute  It,  that 
the  most  elaborate  of  the  recent  histories  of 
philosophy  among  the  Germans,  slur  over,  if 
they  do  not  positively  misconceive,  the  dis- 
tinction in  qaesUon.  In  the  valuable  exposi- 
tions of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Hegelians,  Feuerbaoh  and  Erdmann, 
It  obtains  fk'om  the  one  no  adequate  consider- 
ation, from  the  other  no  consideration  at  alL 
In  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy 
by  their  illnstrions  master,  a  work  in  wliich 
the  erudition  is  often  hardly  less  remarkable 
than  the  force  of  thought,  almost  every  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  subject  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  inaccurate.  Hegel,  as  he  himself 
employs,  apparently  makes  Aristotle  and  Des- 
cartes employ,  the  term  Solidity  simply  for 
Hardness.  This,  however,  neither  one  nor 
other  ever  does;  while  by  Locke,  the  terms 
are  even  expressly  distinguished.  (VoL  ill. 
pp.  860,  481.)  He  confounds  Descartes*  dis- 
tinction (baptized  by  Locke  that)  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  qualities,  with  Des- 


Such,  then,  are  the  forms  under  wm) 
the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and  Se- 
condary  Qualities  of  Body  has  been  pre- 
sented, from  its  earliest  promulgation  to 
its  Utest  development.  In  this  hlstori- 
cal  survey,  I  have  to  acknowledge  no 
assistance  from  the  researches  of  preced- 
ing inquirers ;  for  what  I  found  already 
done  in  this  respect  was  scanty  and  super- 
ficial, even  when  not  positively  erroneous. 
Every  thing  had  thus  anew  to  be  explored 
and  excavated.  The  few  who  make  a 
study  of  philosophy  in  its  sources,  can  ap- 
preciate the  labour  of  such  a  research  ;  and 
from  them,  at  least,  I  am  sure  of  indul- 
gence for  the  imperfections  of  wliat  I 
offer,  not  as  a  history,  but  as  a  hasty  col- 
lection of  some  historical  materials. 

§  II. — Dittinction  of  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualitiet  of  Body  eriiicaUy 
eonddered. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going section,  it  will  be  seen  that  1  am  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  prerious  re- 
duction of  the  Qualities  of  Body  to  two 
classes  of  Primary  and  Secondary.  With- 
out preamble,  I  now  go  on  to  state  what 
I  deem  their  true  and  complete  classi- 
fication ;  limiting  the  statement,  however, 
to  little  more  than  an  enouucement  of 
the  distribution  and  its  principles,  not 
allowing  myself  to  enter  on  an  exposition 
of  the  correlative  doctrine  of  perception, 
and  refraining,  in  general,  from  much 
that  I  might  be  tempted  to  add,  by  way 
of  illustration  and  support. 

The  Qualities  of  Body  I  divide  into 
three  classes. 

Adopting  and  adapting,  as  far  as  pes- 
sible,  the  previous  nomenclature  —  the 
first  of  these  I  would  denominate  the  class 
of  Primary,  or  Objective,  Qualities ;  the 
second,  the  class  of  Secundo- Primary,  or 
SvbjectivO'  Objective,  Qualities ;  the  third, 
the  class  of  Secondary,  or  Subjective f 
Qualities. 


cartes*  distinction  of  the  Primitive  and 
Derivative  attributes  of  body;  distinctions 
not  coincident,  though  not  opposed.  Figure, 
for  example,  in  the  one  is  primary,  but  not  in 
the  other  primitive.  In  regard  to  his  criti- 
cism of  Locke,  (p.  431,)  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Locke,  so  tax  from  opposing,  in  flact  foiHovn 
Descartes  In  making  "  Figure  and  so  forth " 
primary  qualities;  nor  does  Descartes  deno. 
minate  any  class  of  qualities  *'  secondary.*' — 
(pp.  860,  480.)  Finally,  AriBtotie*s  distinction 
of  "  external  quaUties'*  into  primary  and 
secondary,  if  this  be  referred  to,  corresponds 
with  that  so  styled  by  Locke  only  in  tho  name. 
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he  general  point  of  view  from  whicb 
the  Qaalities  of  Matter  are  here  consi- 
dered is  not  the  Physical,  but  the  Paycko- 
logical.  But,  under  this,  the  ground  or 
principle  on  which  these  qualities  are 
divided  and  designated  is,  again,  twofold. 
There  are,  in  fact,  within  the  psycholo- 
gical two  special  points  of  view ;  that  of 
Senu,  and  that  of  UndtrHanding.  Both 
of  these  ought  to  be  taken,  but  taken 
separately,  into  account  in  a  classification 
like  the  present;  and  not,  as  has  been 
often  done,  either  one  only  adopted  or 
both  fortuitously  combined.  Differing, 
however,  as  these  widely  do  from  each 
other,  they  will  be  found  harmoniously  to 
conspire  in  establishing  the  threefold  dis- 
tribution and  nomenclature  of  the  quali- 
ties in  question  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propose. 

The  point  of  view  chronologically  prior, 
or  first  to  us,  is  that  of  Sense,  The  prin- 
ciple of  division  is  here  the  diflerent  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  qualities  are 
originally  and  immediately  apprehended. 
On  this  ground,  as  apprehensions  or  im- 
mediate cognitions  through  Sense,  the 
Primary  are  distinguished  as  objective, 
not  subjective,*  as  percepts  proper,  not 
sensations  proper  ;  the  Secundo-primary, 
Bs  objective  and  subjective,  as  percepts 
proper  and  sensations  proper  ;  the  Secon. 
dary,  as  subjective,  not  objective,  cogni- 
tions, as  sensa'Aons  proper,  not  percepts 
proper. 

The  other  point  of  view  chronologi- 
cally posterior,  but  first  in  nature,  is  that 
of  ^  Understanding.  The  principle  of  di- 
vision is  here  the  different  character 
under  which  the  qualities,  already  appre- 
hended, are  conceived  or  construed  to  the 
mind  in  thought.  On  this  ground,  the 
Primary,  being  thought  as  essential  to 
the  notion  of  Body,  are  distinguished 
from  the  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary, 
as  accidental;  while  the  Primary  and 
Secundo-primary,  being  thought  as  mant- 
festor  conceivable  in  their  own  nature,  are 
distinguished  from  the  Secondary,  as  in 

*  All  knowledge,  in  one  respect,  \a  tubjee- 
tlve  f  for  all  knowledge  is  an  energy  of  the 
Bgo.  But  when  I  perceive  a  quality  of  the 
Non-Ego,  of  the  object-object,  as  In  imme- 
diote  relation  to  my  mind,  I  am  said  to  have  of 
it  an  objective  knowledge ;  in  contrast  to  the 
subjective  knowledge,  I  am  said  to  have  of  it 
when  supposing  it  only  as  the  hypothetical  or 
occult  cause  of  an  affection  of  which  I  am  con- 
icious,  or  tliinking  it  only  mediately  through 
a  subject  object  or  representation  in,  and  of, 
the  mind.  But  see  below,  in  footnote  to  Par. 
15,  and  first  footnote  to  Par.  18. 


their  oum  nature  occult  and  ts^eonenvabUm 
For  the  notion  of  Matter  having  been 
once  acquired,  by  reference  to  tlwt  no- 
tion, the  Primary  Qualities  are  recognized 
as  its  a  priori  or  necessary  constituents ; 
and  we  clearly  conceive  how  they  must 
exist  in  bodies  in  knowing  what  they  are 
objectively  in  themselves;  the  Secundo- 
primary  Qualities,  again,  are  recognized 
as  a  posteriori  or  contingent  modifications 
of  the  Primary,  and  we  clearly  conceive 
how  they  do  exist  in  bodies  in  knowing 
what  they  are  objectively  in  their  condi- 
tions; finally,  the  Secondary  Qualities 
are  recognized  as  a  posteriori  or  contin- 
gent accidents  of  matter,  but  we  ob- 
scurely surmise  how  they  may  exist  in 
bodies  only  as  knowing  what  they  are 
subjectively  in  their  effects. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Primary 
Qualities  may  be  deduced  a  priori,  the 
bare  notion  of  matter  being  g^ven ;  they 
being,  in  fact,  only  evolutions  of  the  con- 
ditions which  that  notion  necessarily  im- 
plies :  whereas  the  Secundo-primary  and 
Secondary  must  be  induced  a  posteriori; 
both  being  attributes  contingently  super- 
added to  the  naked  notion  of  matter. 
The  Primary  Qualities  thus  fall  more 
under  the  point  of  view  of  Understand- 
ing, the  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary, 
more  under  the  point  of  view  of  Sense. 

Deduction  of  the  Primary  Qualities 

Space  or  Extension  is  a  necessary  form 
of  thought.  We  cannot  think  it  as  non- 
existent ;  we  cannot  but  think  it  as  exis- 
tent. But  we  are  not  so  necessitated  to 
imagine  the  reality  of  aught  occupying 
space;  for  while  unable  to  conceive  as 
null  the  space  in  which  the  material  uni- 
verse exists,  the  material  universe  itself 
we  can,  without  difficulty,  annihilate  in 
thought.  All  that  exists  in,  all  that  occu- 
pies, space,  becomes,  therefore,  known  to 
us  by  experience :  we  acquire,  we  con- 
struct, iu  notion.  The  notion  of  space 
is  thus  native  or  a  priori ;  the  notion  of 
what  space  contains,  adventitious  or  a 
posteriori.  Of  this  latter  class  b  that  of 
Body  or  Matter. 

But  on  the  hypothecs,  always,  that 
body  has  been  empirically  apprehended, 
that  its  notion  has  been  acquired ; — What 
are  the  a  priori  characters  in  and  through 
which  wo  must  conceive  that  notion,  if 
conceived  it  be  at  all,  in  contrast  to  the 
a  posteriori  characters  under  which  we 
may,  and  probably  do,  conceive  it,  but 
under  which,  if  we  conceive  it  not,  still 
the  notion  itself  stands  unannihilated  ?  In 
other  words,  what  are  the  necessary  or 
essential,  in  contrast  to  the  contingent  or 
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xsddental  properties  of  Body,  as  appre- 

ADded  and  conceived  by  us  ?  The  answer 

^  this  question  affords  the  class  of  Pri- 

^     jsry,  as  contradbtinguished  from  the  two 

jf     Asses  of  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary 

;ualities. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  accorded  to 

e  question — How  do  we  come  by  our 

owledge  of  Space  or  trinal  extension  ? 

will  be  admitted  on  all   hands,  that 

ether  given  solely  a  priori  as  a  native 
session  of  the  mind,  whether  acquired 
soiely  a  posteriori  as  a  generalization  from 
the  experience  of  sense,  or  whether,  as  I 
would  maintain,  we  at  once  must  think 
Space  as  a  necessary  notion,  and  do  per- 
ceive  the  extended  in  space  as  an  actual 
fact ;  still,  on  any  of  these  suppositionsi 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  we  are  only  able 
to  conceive  Body  as  that  which  (I.)  occu^ 
pW8  tpaee,  and  (11.)  is  eofUained  in  space. 

But  these  catholic  conditions  of  body, 
though  really  simple,  are  logically  com- 
plex. We  may  view  them  in  different 
aspects  or  reUtions,  which,  though  like 
the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle,  incap- 
able of  separation,  even  in  thought,  sup. 
posing  as  they  do  each  other,  may  still,  in 
a  certain  sort,  be  considered  for  them- 
selves, and  distinguished  by  different  ap- 
pellations. 

I. — The  property  oi  filling  space  (Soli- 
dity in  its  unexclusive  signification,  So- 
Udity  Simple)  implies  two  correlative 
conditions:  (A)  the  necessity  of  trinal 
esptensiony  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
(Solidity  geometrical;)  and  (B)  the  cor- 
responding impossibility  of  being  reduced 
from  vihaJt  is  to  what  is  not  thus  extended, 
(Solidity  Physical,  Impenetrability.) 

A.*-Out  of  the  absolute  attribute  of 
Trinal  Extension  may  be  again  explicated 
three  attributes,  under  the  form  of  neces- 
sary relations: — (i.)  Number  or  Divisi- 
bility ;  (ii.)  Size,  Bulk,  or  Magnitude; 
(iii.;  Shape  or  Figure. 

i. — Body  necessarily  exists,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily known,  either  as  one  body  or  as 
many  bodies.  Number,  i.  e.  the  sJterna- 
tive  attribution  of  unity  or  plurality,  is 
thus,  in  a  first  respect,  a  primary  attribute 
of  matter.  But  again,  every  single  body 
is  also,  in  different  points  of  view,  at  the 
same  time  one  and  many.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  it  is,  and  is  apprehended,  as  actu- 
ally one ;  considered  as  an  extended  whole, 
it  is,  and  is  conceived,  potentially  many. 
Body  being  thus  necessarily  known,  if  not 
as  already  divided,  still  as  always  capable 
of  division,  Divisibility  or  Number  is  thus 
likewise,  in  a  second  respect,  a  primary 
aUribute  of  matter.  (See  pp.  829  a,  837a.) 


ii. —  Body  (multo  majus  this  or  that 
body)  is  not  infinitely  extended.  Each 
body  must  therefore  have  a  certain  finite 
extension,  which  by  comparison  with  that 
of  other  bodies  must  be  less,  or  greater, 
or  equal ;  in  other  words,  it  must  by  rela- 
tion have  a  certain  Size,  Bulk,  or  Magni- 
tude; and  this,  again,  as  estimated  both 
ia)  by  the  quantity  of  space  occupied,  and 
b)  by  the  quantity  of  matter  occupying, 
affords  likewise  the  relative  attributes  of 
Dense  and  Rare, 

iii. — Finally,  bodies,  as  not  infinitely  ex- 
tended, have,  consequently,  their  exten- 
sion bounded.  But  bounded  extension  is 
necessarily  of  a  certain  Shape  or  Figure, 

B. — The  negative  notion — the  impossi- 
bility of  conceiving  the  compression  of 
body  from  an  extended  to  an  unextended, 
its  elimination  out  of  space — ^affords  the 
positive  notion  of  an  insuperable  power  in 
body  of  resisting  such  compression  or 
elimination.  This  force,  which,  as  abso- 
lute, is  a  conception  of  the  understanding, 
not  an  apprehension  through  sense,  has 
received  no  precise  and  unambiguous  name; 
for  Solidity,  even  with  the  epithet  Physi- 
cal, and  Impenetrability  and  Extreity  are 
vague  and  equivocal. — (See  p.  837  b,  note 
f.)  We  might  call  it,  as  I  have  said. 
Ultimate  or  Absolute  Incompressibility. 
It  would  be  better,  however,  to  have  a 
positive  expression  to  denote  a  positive 
notion,  and  we  might  accordingly  adopt, 
as  a  technical  term,  Autantitypy.  This  is 
preferable  to  Antiiypy  (drrnvvia,)  a 
word  in  Greek  appUed  not  only  to  thb 
absolute  and  essential  resistance  of  matter, 
qua  matter,  but  also  to  the  relative  and 
accidental  resistances  from  cohesion,  in- 
ertia, and  gravity. 

II. — The  other  most  general  attribute 
of  matter — that  of  being  contained  in 
space — in  like  manner  affords*,  by  explica- 
tion, an  absolute  and  a  relative  attribute : 
viz.,  (A)  the  Mobility,  that  is  the  possible 
motion,  and,  consequently,  the  possible 
rest,  of  a  body;  and  (B)  the  Situation, 
Position,  Ubication,  that  is,  the  local  cor- 
relation of  bodies  in  space.     For 

A. — Space  being  conceived  as  infinite, 
for  rather  being  inconceivable  as  not  in- 
nnite,)  and  the  place  occupied  by  body  as 
finite,  body  in  general,  and,  of  course, 
each  body  in  particular,  is  conceived 
capable  either  of  remaining  in  the  place 
it  now  holds,  or  of  being  translated  from 
that  to  any  then  unoccupied  part  of  space. 
And 

B. — As  every  part  of  space,  i.e.,  every 
potential  phiee,  holds  a  certain  position 
relative  to  every  other,  so,  consequently, 
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rnnst  bodies^  in  so  far  as  they  are  all  con- 
tained in  space,  and  as  each  occupies^  at 
one  time,  one  determinate  place. 

To  recapitulate ; — The  necessary  con- 
stituents of  our  notion  of  Matter,  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  Body,  are  thus  all 
evolved  from  the  two  catholic  conditions 
of  matter — (I.)  the  occupying  space,  and 
(II.)  the  being  contained  in  space.  Of 
these  the  former  affords  (A)  Trinal  Ex- 
tension, explicated  again  into  (i.)  Divisi- 
bUitiff  (ii.)  Size,  containing  under  it 
Density  or  Rarity,  (iii.)  Figure  ;  and  (B) 
Ultimate  Incompressibility  :  while  the  lat- 
ter gives  (A)  Mobility;  and  (B)  Situation, 
Neglecting  subordination,  we  have  thus 
eight  proximate  attributes ;  1,  Extension ; 
2,  Divisibility;  3,  Size;  4,  Density,  or 
Rarity ;  5,  Figure ;  6,  Incompressibility 
absolute ;  7,  Mobility ;  8,  Situation. 

The  primary  qualities  of  matter  thus 
develope  themselves  with  rigid  necessity 
out  of  the  simple  datum  of — substance  oc- 
cupying space.  In  a  certain  sort,  and  by 
contrast  to  the  others,  they  are,  there- 
fore, notions  a  priori,  and  to  be  viewed, 
pro  tanto,  as  products  of  the  understand, 
ing.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  deduce,  i.e.,  to 
evolve  out  of  such  a  given  notion.  They 
must  be  induced,  i  e.,  generalized  from 
experience ;  are,  therefore,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, notions  a  posteriori,  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  mere  products  of  sense.  The 
following  may  be  given  as  consummative 
results  of  such  induction  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  two  classes  of  the  Se- 
cundo-primary  and  Secondary  Qualities. 

Induction  of  the  Class  of  Secundo- 
primary  Qualities,  —  This  terminates  in 
the  following  conclusions. — These  quali- 
ties  are  modifications,  but  contingent  mo- 
difications, of  the  Primary.  They  sup- 
pose the  Primary  ;  the  Primary  do  not 
suppose  them.  They  have  all  relation  to 
space,  and  motion  in  space ;  and  are  all 
contained  under  the  category  of  Resist- 
ance or  Pressure.  For  they  are  all 
only  various  forms  of  a  relative  or  supe- 
rable  resistance  to  displacement,  which, 
we  learn  by  experience,  bodies  oppose  to 
other  bodies,  and,  among  these,  to  our 
organism  moving  through  space ; — a  re- 
sistance similar  in  kind  (and  therefore 
clearly  conceived)  to  that  absolute  or  in- 
superable  resistance,  which  we  are  compel- 
led, independently  of  experience,  to  think 
that  every  part  of  matter  would  oppose  to 
any  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  its  space,  by 
compressing  it  into  an  inextendcd. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  suppose  the 
primary,  which  are  necessary,  while  they 


themselves  are  only  accidflotal,  they  ex- 
hibit, on  the  one  side,  what  may  be  called 
a  quasi  primary  quality  ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  to  be  recognised  as  per- 
cepts, not  sensations,  as  objective  affec- 
tions of  things,  and  not  as  subjective 
affections  of  us.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
this  objective  element  is  always  found  ac- 
companied by  a  secondary  quality  or  sen- 
sorial passion.  The  Secundo-primary 
qualities  have  thus  always  two  phases, 
both  immediately  apprehended.  On  their 
Primary  or  objective  phasis  they  man!- 
fest  themselves  as  degrees  of  resistance 
opposed  to  our  locomotive  energy ;  on 
their  secondary  or  subjective  phasis,  as 
modes  of  resistance  or  pressure  affecting 
our  sentient  organism.  Thus  standing  be- 
tween, and,  in  a  certain  sort,  made  up  of 
the  two  classes  of  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary qualities,  to  neither  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  they  be  reduced ;  this  their 
partlj  common,  partly  peculiar  nature, 
vindicates  to  them  the  dignity  of  a  class 
apart  from  both  the  others,  and  this 
under  the  appropriate  appelladon  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities. 

They  admit  of  a  classification  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  They  may  be 
physicaUy,  they  may  be  psychologically, 
distributed. —  Conndered  physicaUy,  or  in 
an  objective  relation,  they  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  classes  corresponding  to  the 
different  sources  in  external  nature  from 
which  the  resistance  or  pressure  springs. 
And  these  sources  are,  in  all,  three: — 
(I.)  ihsX  of  Co-attraction  ;  (II.)  that  of 
Repulsion;  (III.)  that  of /n«r(ta. 

I. — Of  the  resistance  of  Co-attraction 
there  may  be  distinguished,  on  the  same 
objective  principle,  two  subaltern  genera ; 
to  wit  ( A)  that  of  Gravity,  or  the  co-at- 
traction  of  the  particles  of  body  in  gene- 
ral; and  (B)  that  of  Cohesion,  or  the 
co-attraction  of  the  particles  of  this  and 
that  body  in  particular. 

A. —  The  resistance  of  Gravity  or 
Weight  according  to  its  degree,  (which, 
again,  is  in  proportion  to  the  Bulk  and 
Density  of  ponderable  matter,)  affords, 
under  it,  the  relative  qualities  of  Heavy 
and  Light  (absolute  and  specific.) 

B. — The  resistance  of  Cohesion  (uung 
that  term  in  its  most  unexclusive  univer- 
sality) contains  many  species  and  counter- 
species.  Without  proposing  an  exhaus- 
tive, or  accurately  subordinated,  list ; — of 
these  there  may  be  enumerated,  (i.)  the 
Hard  and  Soft;  (ii.)  the  Firm  (Fixed, 
Stable,  Concrete,  Solid,)  and  Fluid 
(Liquid,)  the  Fluid  being  again  subdivided 
into   the    Thick  and    Thin ;    (iii.)    the 
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Viscid  and  Friable  ;  with  (ir.)  the  Tough 
and  Brittle  (Irruptile  and  Ruptile)  ;  (v.) 
the  Rigid  and  Fleofible  ;  (▼!.)  the  Fimle 
and  InJUsUe ;  (vii.)  the  Ductile  and  In- 
ductile (Extensible  and  Inextensible)  ; 
fviii.)  the  Rectractile  and  Jrretractile 
Elastic  and  Inelastic) ;  (ix.)  (combined 
with  Figure)  the  Rough  and  Smooth : 
(x.)  the  Slippery  and  Tenacious. 

II. — The  resistance  from  Repulsion  is 
divided  into  the  counter  qualities  of  (i.) 
the  (relatively)  Compressible  and  Incom- 
pressible; (ii.)  the  Resilient  and  Irresi- 
lient  (Elastic  and  Inelastic.) 

Ill — The  resistance  from  Inertia 
(combined  with  Bulk  and  Cohesion)  com- 
prises the  counter  qualities  of  the  (reU- 
tively)  Moveable  and  Immoveable, 

There  are  thus,  at  least,  fifteen  pairs 
of  counter  attributes  which  we  may  refer 
to  the  Secundo-primary  Qualities  of 
Body ;— all  obtained  by  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  resisting  forces  of  mat 
ter,  considered  in  an  objective  or  physical 
point  of  view.  ^Compare  Aristotle, 
Meteor.  L.  iv.,  c.  8.) 

Considered  psyehologieally,  or  in  a  subjec- 
tive relation,  they  are  to  be  discriminated, 
under  the  genus  of  the  relatively  Resist- 
ing,  (I.)  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  resisting  force  might  counteract  our 
locomotive  faculty  or  muscular  force; 
and,  (II.)  according  to  the  mo(20  in  which 
it  might  affect  our  capacity  of  feeling  or 
sentient  organism.  Of  these  species,  the 
former  would  contain  under  it  the  grada- 
tions of  the  quasi-primary  quality,  the 
latter  the  varieties  of  the  secondary  qua- 
lity— these  constituting  the  two  elements 
of  which,  in  combination,  every  Secundo- 
primary  quality  is  made  up.  As,  how- 
ever, language  does  not  afford  us  terms 
by  which  these  divisions  and  subdivisions 
can  be  unambiguously  marked,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  distribution, 
which  is  otherwise  sufficiently  obvious,  in 
detail. — So  much  for  the  induction  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities. ' 

But  it  has  sometimes  been  said  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities  as  of  the  Pri- 
mary, that  they  are  necessary  character* 
in  our  notion  of  body  ;  and  this  has  more 
particularly  been  asserted  of  Gravity, 
Cohesion,  and  Inertia.  This  doctrine, 
though  never  brought  to  proof,  and  never, 
I  believe,  even  deliberately  maintained, 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  show,  is  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation. 

That  Gravity,  Cohesion,  Inertia,  and 
Repulsion,  in  their  various  modifications, 
are  not  conceived  by  us  as  necessary  pro- 
perties of  matter,  and  that  the  resistances 


through  which  they  are  manifested  do 
not  therefore,  psychologically,  constitute 
any  primary  quality  of  body ; — this  is 
evident,  I'',  from  the  historical  fact  of 
the  wavering  and  confliction  of  philoso- 
phical  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
these  properties;  and,  2^,  from  the  re- 
sponse afforded  to  the  question  by  our 
individual  consciousness.  These  in  their 
order : — 

1 The  vacillation   of  philosophical 

opinion  may  be  shown  under  two  heads ; 
to  wit,  from  the  Psychological,  and  from 
the  Physical,  point  of  view. 

As  to  the  Psychological  point  of  view, 
the  ambiguous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
unessential,  character  of  these  qualities^ 
is  shown  by  the  variation  of  philosophers 
in  regard  to  which  of  the  two  classes  of 
Primary  or  Secondary  they  would  refer 
them ;  for  the  opinion,  that  philosophers 
are  in  this  at  one,  is  an  error  arising  from 
the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  this 
whole  subject  has  hitherto  been  treated. 
Many  philosophers  in  their  schemes  of 
classification,  as  Galileo,  Boyle,  Le  Clerc, 
overlook,  or  at  least  omit  to  enumerate 
these  qualities.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, they  undoubtedly  regarded  them  as 
Sensible,  and  therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  as 
Secondary,  qualities.  The  great  majority 
of  philosophers  avowedly  consider  them  as 
secondary.  This  is  done,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  by  Aristotle  and  the  Aristote- 
lians, by  Galen,  by  Descartes*  and  his 
school,  by  Locke,t  by  Purchot,  &o. ;  for 
these  phUosophers  refer  Hardness,  Soft- 
ness, Roughness,  Smoothness,  and  the 
like,  to  the  Tactile  qualities — the  sensible 
qualities  of  Touch ;  while  they  identify 
the  sensible  qualities  in  general,  that  is, 
the  sensations  proper  of  the  several  senses, 
with  the  class  of  Secondary,  the  precepts 


•  See,  bMidos  what  is  said  under  Dea. 
cartes,  No.  9,  Regis,  Phys.  L.  vlli.  P.  11.,  oh. 
%  Spinosai,  Prine.  Philos.  Cartes.  P.  11.,  Lem. 
2,pr.l. 

4  Compare  Essay  B.  U.,  e  3,  §  1,  and  e.  4, 
I  4,  and  o.  8,  §§  14,  28;  with  Lee's  Notes  B. 
ii.,  c.  8,  §  4,  p.  66»  lKM>Ung  superflcially  at 
eertain  casual  ambiguities  of  Lo€ke*B  language, 
we  may,  with  Kaznes,  Reld,  and  philosophers 
In  general,  suppose  bim  to  have  referred  the 
qualities  in  question  to  the  class  of  Primary. 
Lookiog  more  closely,  we  may  liold  him  to 
"have  omitted  them  altogether,  as  inadvertent. 
1y  stated  at  p.  841  b.  But,  looking  critically 
to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  places  now  quoted, 
and,  in  particular,  considering  the  import  of 
the  term  "  sensible  quaUtles,**  as  then  in  or. 
Alnary  use,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that,  like 
the  Peripatetics  and  I>escartes,  he  viewed 
them  as  pertaining  to  the  class  of  Secondary. 
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common  to  more  than  a  single  sense,  with 
the  class  of  Primary,  quaUties.  In  this 
Aristotle,  indeed,  is  found  not  always  in 
unison  with  himself ;  or  rather,  at  dififer- 
ent  times  he  yiews  as  proximate  the  dif- 
ferent phases  presented  by  the  qualities 
in  question.  For  though  in  general  he 
regards  the  Rough  and  the  Smooth  as 
sensations  proper  to  Touch,  (De  Gen.  ot 
Corr.  iL  2,  et  alibi,)  on  one  occasion  he 
reduces  these  to  the  class  of  common 
pn^cepts,  as  modifications  of  Figure.  (De 
Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  4.)  Recently,  how- 
ever, without  suspecting  their  confliction 
with  the  older  authorities,  nay,  even  in 
professed  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes  and  Locke,  psychologists  have, 
with  singular  unanimity,  concurred  in  con- 
sidering the  qualities  in  question  as  Pri- 
mary. For  to  say  nothing  of  the  ano- 
malous and  earlier  statements  of  De  La 
Forge  and  Dn  Hamel,  (Nos.  13, 14,)  and 
passing  over,  as  hardly  of  psychological 
import,  the  opinion  of  Cotes,  (Praef.  ad 
Newtoni  Princ.  ed.  2,)  this  has  been  done 
by  Kames,  Reid,  Fergusson,  Stewart,  and 
Royer  Collard---philosophers  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  authors  or  principal  re- 
presentatives of  the  doctrine  now  pre- 
valent among  those  by  whom  the  distinc- 
tion is  admitted. 

Looking,  therefore,  under  the  surface 
at  the  state  of  psychological  opinion,  no 
presumption,  assuredly,  can  be  drawn  from 
the  harmony  of  philosophers  against  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  qualities  dif- 
ferent  from  those  of  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary. On  the  contrary,  the  discrepancy 
of  metaphysicians  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  of  the  greatest  even  with  them- 
selves, as  to  which  of  these  two  classes 
the  qualities  I  call  Secundo-primary  should 
be  referred,  does,  in  fact,  afford  a  strong 
preliminary  probability  that  these  qualities 
can  with  propriety  be  reduced  to  neither ; 
themselves,  in  fact,  constituting  a  pecuKar 
cUss,  distinct  from  each,  though  interme- 
diate between  both. 

As  to  the  Physical  poifU  of  view,  I  shall 
exhibit  in  detail  the  variation  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  several  cUsses  of  those 
qualities  which  this  point  of  view  affords. 

a. — Oraviltf,  In  regard  to  weight,  this, 
so  far  from  being  universally  admitted, 
from  the  necessity  of  its  conception,  to  be 
an  essential  attribute  of  body,  pliiloso- 
phers,  ancient  and  modem,  very  generally 
disallow  all  matter  to  be  heavy  ;  and 
many  have  even  dogmatically  asserted  to 
certain  kinds  of  matter  a  positive  levity. 
This  Ust  was  done  by  Aristotle,  and  his 
Greek,  Arabian,  and  Latin  followers  j  i.e.. 


by  the  philosophic  world  in  general  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  At  a  recent 
period,  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained, 
as  actually  true,  by  Gren  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  hypothesis  of  Phlogiston, 
among  many  more  who  allowed  its  truth 
as  possible;  and  Newton  had  previously 
found  it  necessary  to  dothe  his  universai 
aether  with  a  quality  of  negative  gravity, 
(or  positive  lightness,)  in  order  to  enable 
him  hypothetically  to  account  for  the 
phaenomenon  of  positive  gravity  in  other 
matter. 

Of  Gravity,  some,  indeed,  have  held  the 
cause  to  be  internal  and  essential  to  mat- 
ter. Of  these  we  have  the  ancient  ato- 
mists,  (Democritus,  Leucippus,  Epicurus, 
&c.,)  with  Plato  and  a  few  individual 
Aristotelians,  as  Strato  and  Themistius ; 
and  in  modem  times  a  section  of  the 
Newtonians,  as  Cotes,  Freind,  KeiU,  with 
Boscovich,  Kant,  Kames,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.  But  though  holding  (physically) 
weight  to  be,  de  facto,  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  matter,  these  philosophers  were 
far  from  holding  (psychologically)  the 
character  of  weight  to  be  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  notion  of  matter.  Kant, 
for  example,  when  speaking  psychologi- 
cally, asserts  that  weight  is  only  a  syn- 
thetic  predicate  which  experience  enables 
us  to  add  on  to  our  prior  notion  of  body, 
(Cr.  d.  r.  Vern.  p.  12,  ed.  2.— Proleg. 
§  2,  p.  25,  ed.  1.)  ;  whereas,  when  speak- 
ing physically,  he  contends  that  weight 
is  an  universal  attribute  of  matter,  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence, 
(Met.  Anfangsgr.  d.  Naturwiss.  p.  7l> 
ed.  2.) 

But  the  latter  opinion — that  weight  is 
only,  in  reality,  as  in  thought,  an  accident 
of  body — is  that  adopted  by  the  immense 
majority,  not  only  of  philosophers  but  of 
natural  philosophers.  Under  various  mo- 
difications, however;  some,  for  example, 
holding  the  external  cause  of  gravity  to 
be  physical,  others  to  be  hyperphysical. 
Neglecting  subordinate  distinctions,  to 
this  class  belong  Anaxagoras,  Democri- 
tus, Melissus,  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia, 
Aristotle  and  his  school,  Algasel,  Avi- 
cembron,  Copernicus,  Bruno,  Keppler, 
Gilbert,  Berigardus,  Digby,  Torricelfi^ 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  Lana,  Kurcher,  An- 
dala,  lialebranche,  Rohault,  De  Guericke^ 
Perrault,  H.  More,  Cudwoith,  Du  EDuneC 
Huygens,  Sturmius,  Hooke,  Is.  Vosslus, 
Newton,  S.  Clarke,  Halley,  Leibnits, 
Saurin,  Wolf,  Mueller,  Bilfinger,  the  Ber- 
nottllis  James  and  John,  Cans,  Hamber. 
gor,  VaHgnon,  Villemot,  Fatio,  Euler, 
Baxter,    Colden,    Saussure,    Le    Sage, 
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li^Huillier,  Prevost,  De  Luc,  Monboddo, 
Horsley,  Drummond,  PUyfair,  Blair,  &c. 
In  particular,  this  doctrine  is  often  and 
anxiously  inculcated  by  Newton  —  who 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  sometimes  inclined 
even  to  an  immaterial  cause;  but  this 
more  especially  after  his  follower .  Cotes, 
had  ventured  to  announce  an  adli  ision  to 
the  counter  theory,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  the '  Principia,*  which  he 
procured  in  1713.  See  Newton's  letter 
to  Boyle,  1678  —  Letters,  second  and 
third,  to  Bentley,  1693; — Principia,  L. 
i.  c.  5.  L.  iii.  reg.  3,  alibi ; — in  particu- 
Ur,  Optics,  ed.  1717,  B.  iii.  Qu.  21. 

b.  —  Cohesion,  comprehending  under 
that  term  not  only  Cohesion  proper,  but 
all  the  specific  forces,  (Adhesion,  Capil- 
larity, Chemical  Affinity,  &c.,)  by  which 
the  particles  of  individual  bodies  tend  to 
approach,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in 
union — Cohesion  is  even  less  than  Gra- 
vity, than  the  force  by  which  matter  in 
general  attracts  matter,  a  character  essen- 
tial to  our  notion  of  body.  Upon  Gravity, 
indeed,  a  majority  of  the  earlier  Newton- 
ians maintained  Cohesion,  in  some  inex- 
plicable manner,  te  depend ;  and  the  other 
hypotheses  o{  an  external  agency,  all  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  merely 
an  accident  of  matter.  Cohesion,  the 
cause  of  which  Locke  wisely  regarded  as 
inconceivable,  Descartes  attempted  to  ex- 
plain by  the  quiescence  of  the  adjoining 
molecules ;  Malebranche,  (as  an  occa- 
sional cause,)  by  the  agitation  of  a  per- 
vading invisible  matter;  Stair,  by  the 
pressure  (whence,  he  does  not  state)  of 
the  physical  points,  his  supposed  consti- 
tuents of  body,  to  a  common  centre; 
and  James  Bernoulli,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
eircumambient  fluid, — an  hypothesis  te 
which  Newton  likewise  seems  to  have  in- 
clined :  while  a  host  of  others,  following 
Algazeland  Avicembron,  Biel  and  D*  Ailly, 
spurned  all  mechanical  media,  these  being 
themselves  equally  inexplicable  as  the 
phssnomenon  in  question,  and  resorted  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  an  inmiaterial 
principle.  The  psychologists,  therefore, 
who  (probably  from  confounding  hard- 
ness with  solidity,  solidity  with  impene- 
trability) have  carried  up  the  resistance 
of  cohesion  into  the  class  of  primary 
quaUUes,  find  but  little  countenance  for 
their  procedure,  even  among  the  crude 
precedents  of  physical  speculation. 

c. —  Vis  Inertia.  But  if,  on  the  ground 
of  philosophical  agreement.  Gravity  and 
Cohesion  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  pri- 
mary qualities  of  matter ;  this  dignity  is 
even  less  to  be  accorded  to  that  force  by 


which  bodies  resist  any  change  of  state, 
whether  that  be  one  of  quiescence  or  of 
motion.  This,  variously  known  under  the 
names  of  Vis  Inertise,  Inertia,  Vis  Insita 
ResistentisB,  Resistentia  Passiva,  &c.,  was, 
indeed,  if  not  first  noticed,  only  first  gene- 
ralized at  a  comparatively  recent  period — 
to  wit,  by  Keppler ;  while  the  subsequent 
controversies  in  reg^d  to  its  nature  and 
comprehension,  equally  concur  in  showing 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  thinkinp^  it 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  matter.  The 
Cartesians,  among  others,  viewed  it  as  a 
quality  not  only  derivative  but  contingent ; 
and  even  those  Newtonians  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Newton,  raised  Gravity  to  the 
rank  of  a  primary  quality,  did  not,  how- 
ever, venture  to  include  inertia  under  the 
same  category.  (See  Cotes's  Preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Principia.) 
Leibnitz,  followed,  among  others,  by 
Wolf,  dirided  this  force  into  two ; — dis- 
criminating the  vie  aetiva  or  motriw,  from 
the  vis  paetiva  or  inerticB.  The  former 
they  held  not  to  be  naturally  inherent  in, 
but  only  supernaturally  impressed  on, 
matter.  Without  reference  to  Leibnitz, 
a  similar  distinction  was  taken  by  D*Alem- 
bert,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Destutt 
de  Tracy ;  a  distinction,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  also  found  iavour  with  Lord  Kames, 
who  in  this,  however,  stands  alone,  among 
metaphysicians,  that  he  places  both  his 
vie  inertia  and  vis  incita  among  the  pri- 
mary qualities  of  body. 

FiniUly,  Physical  specuUtors,  in  gene- 
ral, distinguish  Inertia  and  Weight,  as 
powers,  though  proportional,  still  distinct. 
Many,  however,  following  Wiedeburg, 
view  the  former  as  only  a  modification  or 
phasis  of  the  latter. 

d. — Repulsion,  meaning  by  that  term 
more  than  the  resistance  of  impenetrabi- 
lity, gravity,  cohesion,  or  inertia,  has,  least 
of  all,  authority  to  plead  in  favour  of  its 
pretension  to  the  digpiity  of  a  primary 
quality.  The  dynamical  theories  of  mat- 
ter, indeed,  view  Attraction  and  Repulsion 
not  merely  as  fundamental  qualities,  but 
even  as  its  generic  forces ;  but  the  ground 
of  this  is  the  necessity  of  the  hypothesis, 
not  the  necessity  of  thought. 

2. — But  the  voice  of  our  individual 
eonsciousness  is  a  more  direct  and  cogent 
eridence  than  the  history  of  foreign  opi- 
nion ; — and  this  is  still  less  favourable  to 
the  claim  in  question.  The  only  redst- 
ance  which  we  think  as  necessary  to  the 
conception  of  body,  is  a  resistance  to  the 
occupation  of  a  body's  space — the  resist, 
ance  of  ultimate  incompressibility.  The 
others,  with  theur  causes,  we  tlunk  only 
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as  contingent,  because,  one  and  all  of  them 
we  can  easily  annihilate  in  thought. 

Repulnon  (to  take  them  backwards) — 
a  resistance  to  the  approximation  and 
contact  of  other  matter — we  come  only 
by  a  late  and  learned  experience  to  view 
as  an  attribute  of  body,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  body ;  nay,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
a  character  essential  in  omr  notion  of  mat- 
ter, it  remains,  as  apparently  an  actio  in 
distana,  even  when  forced  upon  us  as  a  fact, 
still  inconceivable  as  a  possibility.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  no  philosopher  haa  the  re- 
sistance of  Repulsion  been  psychologi- 
cally regarded  as  among  the  primary 
qualities. 

Nor  has  Inertia  a  greatly  higher  claim 
to  this  distinction.  There  is  no  impossi- 
bility, there  is  little  difficulty,  in  imagin- 
ing a  thing,  occupying  space,  and  there- 
fore a  body  ;  and  yet,  without  attraction 
or  repulsion  for  any  other  body,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  this  or  that  position, 
in  space,  to  motion  and  to  rest ;  opposing, 
therefore,  no  resistance  to  any  displacing 
power.  Such  imagination  is  opposed  to 
experience,  and  consequently  to  our  ac- 
quired habitudes  of  conceiving  body ;  but 
it  is  not  opposed  to  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  that  concept  itself. 

It  was  on  this  psychological  ground 
that  Descartes  reduced  inertia  to  a  mere 
accident  of  extension.  Physically  rea- 
soning, Descartes  may  not  perhaps  be 
right;  but  Karnes  is  certainly,  as  he  is 
singukrly,  wrong,  in  psychologically  re- 
cognizing Inertia  as  a  primary  attribute 
of  body. 

Of  the  two  attractions.  Cohesion  is  not 
constituent  of  the  notion  of  what  occu- 
pies, or  is  trinally  extended  in,  space. 
This  notion  involves  only  the  supposition 
of  parts  out  of  parts ;  and  although  what 
fills  an  uninterrupted  portion  of  space,  is, 
pro  tanto,  considered  by  us  as  one  thing ; 
the  unity  which  the  parts  of  this  obtain  in 
thought,  is  not  the  internal  unity  of  co- 
hesion, but  the  external  unity  of  conti- 
nuity or  juxtaposition.  Under  the  notion 
of  repletion  of  space,  a  rock  has  not  in 
thought  a  higher  unity  than  a  pile  of  sand. 
Cohesion,  consequently,  is  not,  in  a  psy- 
chological view,  an  essential  attribute  of 
body.  [In  saying  this,  I  may  notice 
parenthetically,  that  I  speak  of  cohesion 
only  as  between  the  ultimate  elements  of 
body,  vihaUver  these  may  be;  and  fortu- 
nately our  present  discussion  does  not 
require  us  to  go  higher,  that  is  to  regard 
cohesion  in  reference  to  our  conception  of 
those  considered  in  themselves.  In  form- 
ing to  ourselves  such  concept,  two  counter 


inconceivabilities  present  themselves  ;~- 
inconceivabilities  from  the  one  or  other  of 
which,  as  speculators  have  recoiled,  they 
have  embraced  one  or  other  of  the  counter 
theories  of  Atomism  and  Dynamism.] 
But  if  cohesion  be  not  thought  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  body,  Karnes,  Reid, 
Fergusson,  Stewart,  Royer  CoUard,  and 
other  recent  philosophers,  were  wrong  to 
introduce  the  degrees  of  cohesive  resist- 
ance among  the  primary  qualities ;  either 
avowedly,  under  the  explicit  titles  of  the 
Hard,  the  Soft,  Ace,  or  covertly,  under 
the  ambiguous  head  of  Solidity.  But 
though  Locke  did  not,  as  they  believe, 
precede  them  in  this  doctrine,  his  lan- 
guage, to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  unguarded 
and  inaccurate.  For  he  employs  coheaian 
and  continuity  as  convertible  terms ;  and 
states,  without  the  requisite  qualification, 
that  'upon  the  solidity  [to  him  the  im- 
penetrability or  ultimate  incomprehensi- 
bility] of  bodies  depend  their  mutual 
impulse,  resistance  and  protrusion.'  (ii. 
4,6.) 

As  to  Weight, — we  have  from  our  ear- 
liest experience  been  accustomed  to  find 
all  tangible  bodies  in  a  state  of  gpravita- 
tion;  and,  by  the  providence  of  nature, 
the  child  has,  even  anteriorly  to  expe- 
rience, an  instinctive  anticipation  of  this 
law  in  relation  to  his  own.  ^This  has 
given  weight  an  advantage  over  the 
other  qualities  of  the  same  class ;  and  it 
is  probably  through' these  influences,  that 
certain  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  gravity,  as,  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, a  primary  quality  of  matter. 
But  instinct  and  consuetude  notwith- 
standing,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  imagin- 
ing the  general  co-attraction  of  matter  to 
be  annihilated ;  nay,  not  only  annihilated, 
but  reversed.  For  as  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion seem  equally  cu^onee  in  distam,  it 
u  not  more  difficult  to  realise  to  our- 
selves the  notion  of  the  one,  than  the 
notion  of  the  other. 

In  reference  to  both  Cohesion  and 
Gravity,  I  may  notice,  that  though  it  is 
only  by  experience  we  come  to  attributean 
internal  unity  to  ought  continuously  ex- 
tended, that  is,  consider  it  as  a  system  or 
constituted  whole ;  still,  in  so  far  as  we 
do  so  consider  it,  we  think  the  parts  as  held 
together  by  a  certain  force,  and  the  whole, 
therefore,  as  endowed  with  a  power  of 
resisting  their  distraction.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  finding  that  a  material  continuity 
resists  distraction,  that  we  view  it  as 
more  than  a  fortuitous  aggregation  of 
many  bodies,  that  is,  as  a  single  body. 
The    material    universe,    for    example. 
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thoogh  not  de  facto  oontiuuously  extended, 
we  consider  as  one  system,  in  so  far,  but 
only  in  so  far,  as  we  find  all  bodies  tend- 
ing together  by  reciprocal  attraction. 
But  here  I  may  add,  that  though  a  love 
of  unity  may  bias  us,  there  Is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  this  co-attraction  to  be  the 
effect  of  any  single  force.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  any  plurality  of  forces,  provided 
that  these  co-operate  in  due  subordina- 
tion. Thus  we  are  not  constrained  to 
view  the  urn  verse  of  matter  as  held  to- 
gether by  the  power  of  gravity  alone. 
For  though  gravity  be  recognized  as  the 
prime,  proximate,  and  most  pervading 
principle  of  co-attraction,  still,  until  the 
fact  be  proved,  we  are  not  required  to 
view  it  as  the  sole.  We  may  suppose  that 
a  certain  complement  of  parts  are  en- 
dowed with  weight ;  and  that  the  others, 
immediately  and  in  themselves  indifferent 
to  gravitation,  are  mediately  drawn  with- 
in its  sphere,  through  some  special  affinity 
or  attraction  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  bodies  immediately  subjected  to  its 
influence.  Let  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  x,  y, 
z,  represent  in  general  the  universe  of 
matter ;  the  capital  letters  representing, 
in  particular,  the  kinds  of  matter  pos- 
sessed of,  the  minor  letters  representing 
the  kinds  of  matter  destitute  of,  weight. 
Of  themselves.  A,  B,  C  will,  therefore, 
gravitate ;  x,  y,  z  will  not.  But  if  x  have 
a  peculiar  affinity  for  A,  y  for  B,  and  z 
for  C;  X,  y,  z,  though  in  themselves 
weightless,  will,  through  their  correla- 
tion to  A,  B,  C,  come  mediately  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  enter 
along  with  their  relatives,  as  parts,  into 
the  whole  of  which  gravity  is  the  proxi- 
mate bond  of  unity.  To  prove,  there- 
fore, a  priori,  or  on  any  general  principle 
whatever,  that  no  matter  is  destitute  of 
weight,  is  manifestlv  impossible.  All 
matter  may  possibly  be  heavy ;  but  until 
experiment  can  decide,  by  showing,  in 
detail,  that  what  are  now  generally  re- 
garded as  imponderable  fluids,  are  either 
in  truth  ponderable  substances,  or  not 
substances  at  all,  we  ha^e  no  data  on 
which  to  infer  more  than  a  conjectural 
affirmative  of  little  probability.  On  the 
dynamical  theories  of  matter,  the  at- 
tempts made  from  Boscovich  to  Hegel 
to  demonstrate,  that  weight  is  a  catholic 
property,  as  a  fundaunental  condition,  of 
matter,  are  all  founded  on  petitory  pre- 
mises. This  is  justly  acknowledged  by 
Hegel  himself  of  the  Kantian  deduction, 
(  Werke,  Vol.  vii.  P.  i.  §  262)  ;  and,  were 
the  proof  of  psychological  concernment, 


the  same  might  no  less  justly  be  demon- 
strated of  his  own.* 

Induction  of  the  Secondary  Qualities. 
—  Its  results  are  the  following. — The 
Secondary  as  manifested  to  us,  are  not. 


•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindaoss  of  Mr  Whewell  fbr  his  '  I>einoii. 
stration  that  all  Matter  is  Heavy,'  pablishod  In 
the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Society,  VoL  vii..  Part  ii. ;— an  author 
whose  energy  and  talent  all  mast  admire, 
even  while  convinced  the  least  by  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning.  As  this  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds not  on  a  mere  physical  ground,  but  on 
the  ground  of  a  certain  logical  or  psychologi. 
cal  law,  and  as  it  is  otherwise  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrine 
previously  maintained,  I  shall  briefly  consider 
it  in  its  general  bearing ; — ^which  Mr  Whewelf 
thus  states,  afterwards  illustrating  it  in  de. 
taU:— 

'  The  question  then  occurs,  whether  we  can, 
by  any  steps  of  reasoning,  point  out  an  incon. 
sistency  in  the  conception  of  matter  without 
weight.  This  I  conceive  we  may  do,  and  this 
I  shall  attempt  to  show. — The  general  mode  of 
stating  the  argument  is  this : — The  quantity 
of  matter  is  measured  by  those  sensible  pro. 
perties  of  matter  [Weight  and  Inertia]  which 
undergo  quantitative  addition,  subtraction,  and 
division,  as  the  matter  is  added,  subtracted, 
and  divided.  The  quantity  of  matter  cannot 
be  known  in  any  other  way.  But  this  mode  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  matter,  in  order  to 
be  true  at  all,  must  be  universally  true.  If  it 
were  only  partlaUy  true,  the  limits  within 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  would  be  arbitrary; 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  procedore  would  be 
arbitrary,  and,  as  a  method  of  obtaining  philo. 
sophical  truth,  altogether  futile.'  [But  this 
is  not  to  be  admitted.  '  We  must  suppose  the 
rule  to  be  universal.  If  any  bodies  have  weigbt 
all  bodies  must  have  weight.*] 

1^.  This  reasoning  assumes  in  chief  that  we 
cannot  but  have  it  in  our  powor,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
matter  as  a  physical  truth.  But  gratuitously. 
For  why  may  not  the  quantity  of  matter  be 
one  of  that  multitude  of  problems,  placed  be- 
yond the  reach,  not  of  human  curiosity,  but  of 
human  determination? 

2^.  But,  subordinate  to  the  assumption  that 
some  measure  we  mutt  have,  the  reasonttig  fnx^ 
ther  supposes  that  a  measure  of  the  weight  (and 
inertia)  is  the  only  measure  we  eon  have  of  the 
quanUty  of  matter.  But  is  even  this  cor- 
rect?  We  may,  certainly,  attempt  to  ostl- 
mate  the  quantity  of  matter  by  the  quantity  of 
two,  at  least,  of  the  properties  of  matter;  to 

wit a)  by  the  quantity  of  space  of  which  it  is 

found  to  resist  the  occupation ;  and— b)  by  the 
quantity  of  weight  (and  Inertia),  which  It 
manifests.     We  need  not  enquire,  whether, 

I  were  these  measures  harmoniotts  in  result, 

I  they  would,  in  combination,  supply  a  compe. 

j  tent  criterion ;  for  they  are  at  variance ;  and, 
if  either,  one  must  be  exclusively  selected. 

'  Of  the  two,  the  former,  indeed,  at  first  sight. 
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in  propriety,  qualities  of  Body  at  all.  As 
apprehended,  they  are  only  subjective 
affections,  and  belong  only  to  bodies  in  so 
fkr  as  these  are  supposed  furnished  with 
the  powers  capable  of  specifically  deter- 
mining the  yarious  parts  of  our  nervous 
apparatus  to  the  peculiar  action,  or  rather 
passion,  of  which  they  are  susceptible; 
which  determined  action  or  passion  is  the 
quality  of  which  alone  we  are  immedi- 
ately cognisant,  the  external  concause  of 
that  internal  effect  remaining  to  percep- 
lion    altogether    unknown.      Thus,    the 


recommends  itself  as  the  alone  authentic.  For 
the  quantity  of  matter  is,  on  all  hands,  sd- 
mltted  to  be  In  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  space  It  fills,  extension  being  necessarily 
thought  as  the  essential  property  of  body; 
whereas  it  Is  not  universally  admitted  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  of  weight  and  inertia;  these  being,  on 
tho  contrary,  conceivable,  and  generally  con- 
ceived, as  adventitions  accidents,  and  not, 
therefore,  as  necessary  concomitants  of  mat- 
ter.— But,  then,  it  may  be  competently  ob- 
jected,— ^The  cubical  extension  of  compressed 
bodies  cannot  be  taken  as  an  authentic  mea. 
sure  of  the  quantity  of  space  they  fill,  because 
we  are  not  assured  that  the  degree  of  com- 
pressing force  which  we  can  actually  apply  is 
an  accurate  index  of  what  their  cubical  exten- 
sion would  be,  in  a  state  of  ultimate  or  closest 
compression.  But  though  this  objection  must 
be  admitted  to  invalidate  the  certainty  of  the 
more  direct  and  probable  criterion,  It  does 
not,  however,  leave  the  problem  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other ;  against  which.  Indeed,  it 
fells  to  be  no  less  effectuslly  retorted.  For  as 
little,  at  least,  can  we  be  assured  that  there  Ls  not 
(either  separately,  or  in  combination  with  gra- 
vitating matter)  substance  occupying  space, 
and,  therefore,  material,  but  whicl^  being  des- 
titute of  weight,  Is,  on  the  standard  of  pon- 
derability, precisely  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
This  supposition,  be  it  observed,  the  expert- 
ments  of  Newton  and  Bessel  do  not  exclude. 
Kay,  more ;  there  are,  in  fisct,  obtruded  on  our 
observation  a  series  of  apparent  fluids,  (as 
Light  or  its  vehicle,  the  Galoriflc,  Electro-gal- 
vanic and  Magnetic  agents,)  which.  In  our  pre- 
sent  state  of  knowledge,  we  can  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  denude  of  the  character  of  eub- 
atance,  nor,  on  the  other,  clothe  with  the 
attribute  of  weight. 

3^.  This  argument  finally  supposes,  as  a  lo- 
gical  canon,  that  a  presumption  from  analogy 
affords  a  criterion  of  truth,  subjectively  neces- 
sary, and  objectively  certain.  But  not  the 
former ;  for  however  inclined,  we  are  never 
necessitated,  a  posteriori,  to  think,  that  be- 
cause  sofiM  are,  therefbre  aB  the  constituents 
of  a  class  must  be,  the  subjects  of  a  predicate  a 
priori  contingent.  Not  the  latter ;  fox  though 
a  usefW  stimulus  and  guide  to  investigation, 
analogy  is,  by  itself,  a  very  donbtftil  guarantee 
of  truth. 


Secondary  qualities  (and  the  same  is  to 
be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  Secundo- 
primary)  are,  considered  subjectively,  and 
considered  objectively,  affections  or  quali- 
ties of  things  diametrically  opposed  in 
nature — of  the  organic  and  inorganic,  of 
the  sentient  and  insentient,  of  nund  and 
matter:  and  though,  as  mutually  corre- 
ktive,  and  their  several  pairs  rarely  ob- 
taining in  common  language  more  than  a 
single  name,  they  cannot  well  be  con- 
sidered, except  in  conjunction,  under  the 
same  category  or  general  class ;  still  their 
essential  contrast  of  character  must  be 
ever  carefully  borne  in  mind.  And  in 
speaking  of  these  qualities,  as  we  are  here 
chiefly  concerned  with  them  on  their  sub- 
jective side,  I  request  it  may  be  observed, 
that  I  shall  employ  the  expression  Seeond* 
ary  qtuditiet  to  denote  those  phsenomenal 
affections  determined  in  our  sentient  or- 
ganism by  the  agency  of  external  bodies, 
and  not,  unless  when  otherwise  stated, 
the  occult  powers  themselves  from  which 
that  agency  proceeds. 

Of  the  Secondary  quaUties,  In  this  rela- 
tion, there  are  various  kinds ;  the  variety 
principally  depending  on  the  differences 
of  the  different  parts  of  our  nervous  ap- 
paratus. Such  are  the  proper  sensibles, 
the  idiopathic  affections  of  our  several 
organs  of  sense,  as  Colour,  Sound,  Flavour, 
Savour,  and  Tactual  sensation ;  such  are 
the  feelings  from  Heat,  Electricity,  Gal- 
vanism, &c.;  nor  need  it  be  added,  such 
are  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensations 
which  accompany  the  perception  of  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities.  Such,  though 
less  directly  the  result  of  foreign  causes, 
are  Titillation,  Sneezing,  Horripilation, 
Shuddering,  the  feefing  of  what  is  called 
Setting-the-teeth-on-edge,  &c.,  &c. ;  such, 
in  fine,  are  all  the  various  sensations  of 
bodily  pleasure  and  pain  determined  by 
the  action  of  external  stimuli. — So  much 
for  the  induction  of  the  Secondary  Quali- 
ties in  a  subjective  relation. 

It  is  here,  however,  requisite  to  add 

some  words  of  illustration What  aro 

denominated  the  secondary  qualities  of 
body,  are,  I  have  said,  as  apprehended, 
not  qualities  of  body  at  all;  being  only 
idiopathic  affections  of  the  Afferent  por- 
tions of  our  nervous  organism — ^affections 
which,  however  uniform  and  similar  in  us, 
may  bo  determined  by  the  most  dissimilar 
and  multiform  causes  in  external  things. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  physiology  of 
our  senses  and  their  appropriate  nerves. 
Without  entering  on  details,  it  is  sufficient 
to   observe,  that  we  are  endowed  with 
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yarioos  assortments  o^  ndnes;  each  of 
these  being  astricted  to  certain  definite 
Ainctions ;  and  each  exclusively  discharge 
ing  the  function  which  specially  belongs 
to  it  Thus  there  are  nerves  of  feeling, 
(comprehending  under  that  term  the 
sensations  of  cutaneous  touch  and  feeling 
proper,  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  of  the 
vitflJ  sense,  or  sensus  vagus,  in  all  its 
modifications,)  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  of  tasting,  &c. 

The  nerves  of  feeling  afford  us  sensa- 
tions to  which,  in  opposite  extremes,  we 
emphatically,  if  not  exclusively,  attribute 
the  qualities  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Acute 
pain — pain  from  laceration  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  these; 
for  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  other 
and  more  determinate  senses,  are  like  the 
brain  in  this  respect  altogether  insensible, 
and  it  is  even  probable  that  the  pain  we 
experience  from  their  over-excitement  is 
dependent  on  the. nerves  of  feeling  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  Now  pain 
and  pleasure  no  one  has  ever  attributed 
as  qualities  to  external  things :  feeling  has 
always  been  regarded  as  purely  subjective, 
and  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that 
its  affections,  indicating  only  certain  con- 
scions  states  of  the  sentient  animal,  afforded 
no  inference  even  to  definite  causes  of  its 
production  in  external  nature.  So  far 
there  is  no  dispute. 

The  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  dif- 
ferent with  regard  t4>  the  sensations  pro- 
per to  the  more  determinate  senses ;  but 
a  sh'ght  consideration  may  sufiice  to  satisfy 
us  that  these  are  no  less  subjective  than 
the  others;^ — as  is  indeed  indicated  in 
the  history  already  given  of  the  distinction 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities.  As, 
however,  of  a  more  definite  character, 
it  is  generally,  I  believe,  supposed  that 
these  senses,  though  they  may  not  pre- 
cisely convey  material  qualities  from  ex- 
temal  existence  to  internal  knowledge, 
still  enable  us  at  least  to  infer  the  posses- 
sion by  bodies  of  certain  specific  powers, 
each  capable  exclusively  of  exciting  a 
certain  correlative  manifestation  in  us. 
But  even  this  is  according  greatly  too 
large  a  share  in  the  total  sensitive 
effect  to  the  objective  concause.  The 
sensations  proper  to  the  several  senses 
depend,  for  the  distinctive  character  of 
their  manifestation,  on  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  action  of  their  several 
nerves;  and  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, on  the  exclusive  susceptibility  of 
those  nerves  for  certain  specific  stimuli. 
In  fact  every  the  most  different  stimulus 
(and  there  are  many  such,  both  extra  and 


intnu-organlc,  besides  the  one  viewed  as 
proper  to  the  sense,)  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  each  several  nerve  of  sense, 
determines  that  nerve  only  to  its  one  pe- 
culiar sensation.  Thus  the  stimulus  by 
the  external  agent  exclusively  denomi- 
nated Light,  though  the  more  common,  is 
not  the  only,  stimulus  which  excites  in  the 
visual  apparatus  the  subjective  affection 
of  light  and  colours.  Sensations  of  light 
and  colours,  are  determined  among  other 
causes,  from  within,  by  a  sanguineous 
congestion  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  by  various  chemical  agents 
which  affect  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood ;  from  without,  by  the  applica- 
tion to  the  same  nerve  of  a  mechanical 
force,  as  a  blow,  a  compression,  a  wound, 
or  of  an  imponderable  influence,  as  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism.  In  fact,  the  whole 
actual  phenomena  of  vbion  might  be 
realized  to  us  by  the  substitution  of  an 
electro-galvanic  stimulus,  were  this  radi- 
ated in  sufficient  intensity  from  bodies, 
and  in  conformity  with  optical  Uiws.  The 
blind  from  birth  are  thus  rarely  without 
all  experience  of  light,  colour  and  visual 
extension,  from  stimulation  of  the  interior 
organism. — The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
other  senses.  Apply  the  aforementioned 
or  other  extraordinary  stimuli  to  their 
several  nerves ;  each  sense  will  be  excited 
to  its  appropriate  sensation,  and  its  ap- 
propriate sensation  alone.  The  passion 
manifested  (however  heterogeneous  its 
external  or  internal  cause)  is  always, — of 
the  auditory  nerves,  a  sound,  of  the  olfac- 
tory,  a  smell,  of  the  gustatory,  a  taste.  But 
of  the  various  conmion  agencies  which 
thus  excite  these  several  organs  to  their 
idiopathic  affection,  we  are  manifestly  no 
more  entitled  to  predicate  the  individual 
colour,  sound,  odour,  or  savour  of  which, 
in  each  ease,  we  have  a  sensation,  than  we 
are  to  attribute  the  pain  we  feel  to  the  pin 
by  which  we  are  pricked.  But  if  this  must 
per  force  be  admitted  of  the  extraordinary 
external  causes  of  these  sensations,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  it  of  the  ordinary. 

In  this  respect  Aristotle,  (and  the  same 
may  also  be  said  of  Theophrastus,)  was  far 
in  advance  of  many  of  our  modem  philo- 
sophers. In  his  treatise  on  Dreams,  to 
prove  that  sensation  is  not  a  purely  objec- 
tive cognition,  but  much  more  a  subjective 
modification  or  passion  of  the  organ,  he 
shows,  and  with  a  detail  very  unusual 
to  him,  that  this  sensible  affection  does 
not  cease  with  the  presence,  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  manifest  the  quality,  of  the 
external  object.  *  This  (he  says)  is  ap- 
parent  so  often  as  we  have  the  sensation 
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of  a  thing  for  a  certain  continuance. 
For  then,  divert  as  we  may  the  sense  from 
one  object  to  another,  still  the  affection 
from  the  first  accompanies  the  second ;  as 
(for  example)  when  we  pass  from  sun- 
shine into  shade.  In  this  case  we  at  first 
see  nothing,  because  of  the  movement  iu 
the  eyes  still  subsisting,  which  had  been 
determined  by  the  light.  In  like  manner 
if  we  gaze  for  a  while  upon  a  single  colour, 
9ay  white  or  green,  whatever  we  may  now 
turn  our  sight  on  will  appear  of  that  tint. 
And  if,  after  looking  at  the  sun  or  other 
dazzling  object,  we  close  our  eyelids,  we 
shall  find,  if  we  observe,  that,  in  the  line 
of  vision,  there  first  of  all  appears  a  colour 
•Qch  as  we  had  previously  beheld,  which 
then  changes  to  red,  then  to  purple,  until 
At  last  the  affection  vanishes  in  black ; ' — 
with  more  to  the  same  effect.  (C.  2.) 
And  in  the  same  chapter  he  anticipates 
modern  psychologists  in  the  observation 
— that '  Sometimes,  when  suddenly  awoke, 
we  discover,  from  their  not  incontinently 
vanishing,  that  the  images  which  had  ap- 
peared to  us  when  asleep  are  really  move- 
ments in  the  organs  of  sense;  and  to 
young  persons  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, even  when  wide  awake,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  excitement  of  light,  that 
moving  images  present  themselves  so 
vividly,  that  for  fear  they  are  wont  to 
hide  themselves  under  the  bed-eloaths.' 
(C.  2.)  See  also  Oekham,  in  Sent.  L.  ii. 
qq.  17,  18. — Biel,  in  Sent.  L.  ii.  Dist.  iii. 
q.  2. — Beriffardut,  Circulys  Pisanus  P.  vi. 
Cire.  12,  ed.  2. — Hobbes,  Human  Nature, 
ch.  ii.  §  7-10. — Boerhaave,  Prselectiones 
in  proprias  Institutioncs,  §§  284,  579. — 
Sprcngel,  Semiotik  §  770-773;  Patho- 
logic, vol.  ii.  §  719. — GruUhuistih,  Anthro- 
pologie,  §  449 — Sir  aiarUt  Bell,  An 
Idea,  &c.  (in  Shaw's  Narrative,  p.  35,  sq. ;) 
The  Hand,  &c.,  p.  175,  sq.— Pfateau, 
Essai  d*une  Theorie,  &c.,  p.  . — J,  MueU 
Ur,  Physiology,  Book  v..  Preliminary  Con- 
siderations, p.  1059,  sq.,  EngL  Transl. 

Such  being  the  purely  subjective  cha- 
racter of  the  Secondary  qualities,  as  ap* 
prehended  or  immediately  known  by  us, 
we  must  reject  as  untenable  the  doctrine 
on  this  point,  however  ingeniously  sup- 
ported, of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  phi- 
losopher.  Baron  Galluppi;  who,  while, 
justly  I  think,  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion 
of  Reid,  that  the  perception  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  is  a  conception  instinctively 
suggested  on  occasion  of  our  sensation  of 
the  secondary,  errs  on  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, in  his  attempt  to  show  that  this 
sensation  itself  affords  us  what  is  wanted, 
immediate  cognition,  an  objective 


apprehension,  of  external  things.  Tho 
result  of  hb  doctrine  he  thus'  himself 
states : — '  SentaHon  is  of  its  very  noturs 
objective;  in  other  words,  objecUvUy  is 
esiential  to  every  seneationJ  Element!  di 
Filosofia,  vol.  i.  c.  10,  ed.  4.  Florence, 
1837.  The  matter  is  more  amply  treated 
in  his  Critica  della  Conoscenza,  h,  ii.  c.  6, 
and  L.  iv. — a  work  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  Compare  Bonelli,  Institutiooea 
Logico-Metaphysicffi,  t.  1.  pp.  184,  222, 
ed.  2, 1837. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  psychological  distinction  of 
the  Qualities  of  Body,  into  the  three 
classes  of  Primary,  Secundo-primary,  and 
Secondary  is  established.  It  now  remains 
to  exhibit  their  mutual  difierences  and 
similarities  more  in  detail.  In  attempt- 
ing this,  the  following  order  will  be  pur- 
sued.— I  shall  state  of  the  three  reUtive 
classes, — (A)  What  they  are,  considered 
in  ffenercd  ;  then,  (B)  What  they  are,  con- 
sidered in  particidar.  And  under  this 
latter  head  I  shall  view  them,  (1^)  as  in 
Bodies:  (2^)  «w  in  Cognition;  and  this 
(a)  as  in  Sensitive  Apprehension;  (b)  as 
in  Thought;  (c)  cu  in  both. — For  the 
conveniency  of  reference  the  paragraphs 
will  be  numbered. 

A. —  WhaX  they  are  in  generai. 

1.  The  Primary  are  less  properly  de- 
nominated Qualities  (Suchnesse^,)  and 
deserve  the  name  only  as  we  concave 
them  to  disting^h  body  from  not-body^ 
— corporeal  ftrom  incorporeal  substance. 
They  are  thus  merely  the  attributes  of 
body  as  body, — corporis  ut  eorput.  The 
Secundo-primary  and  Secondary,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  strict  propriety  denomi- 
nated Qualities,  for  they  discrinunate 
body  from  body.  They  are  the  attri- 
butes of  body  as  this  or  that  kind  of  body f 
— corporis  tU  tale  corpus,* 

2.  The  Primary  arise  from  the  universal 
relations  of  body  to  itself;  the  Secundo- 
prinuury  from  the  general  relations  of  this 
body  to  that;  the  Secondary  from  the 
special  relations  of  this  kind  of  body  to 
this  kind  of  animated  or  sentient  organism. 

3.  The  Primary  determine  the  possi- 
bility of  matter  absolutely ;  the  Secundo- 


*  Thus,  in  the  Aristotelie  and  other  philo. 
Sophies,  tho  title  QuoSity  would  not  be  allowed 
to  those  fundamental  conditions  on  which  the 
very  possibility  of  matter  depends,  but  which 
modem  pliiiosophers  have  denominated  iU 
Primary  QaalitioB. 
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primary,  the  possibility  of  the  material 
universe  as  actually  constitated ;  the 
Secondary,  the  possibility  of  our  relation 
as  sentient  existences  to  that  universe. 

4.  Under  the  Primary  we  apprehend 
modes  of  the  Non-ego;  under  the  Secundo- 
primary  we  apprehend  modes  both  of  the 
Ego  and  of  the  Non-ego;  under  the 
Secondary  we  apprehend  modes  of  the 
Ego,  and  infer  modes  of  the  Non-ego. 
(See  par.  15.) 

6.  The  Primary  are  apprehended  as 
they  are  in  bodies;  the  Secondary,  as 
they  are  in  us ;  the  Secundo- primary,  as 
they  are  in  bodies,  and  as  they  are  in  us. 
(See  par.  15.) 

6.  The  term  quality  in  general,  and 
the  names  of  the  several  qualities  in  par- 
ticular, are — in  the  case  of  the  Primary, 
univocal,  one  designation  unambiguously 
marking  out  one  quality;* — in  the  case 
of  the  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary, 
equivocal,  a  single  term  being  ami^gu- 
ottsly  applied  to  denote  two  qualities,  dis- 
tinct though  correlative — that,  to  wit, 
which  is  a  mode  of  existence  in  bodies, 
and  that  which  is  a  mode  of  affection  in 
our  organism.f     (See  par.  24.) 

7.  The  Primary,  and  also  the  Secundo- 
primary  qualities,  are  definite  in  number 
and  exhaustive ;  for  all  conceivable  rela- 
tions of  body  to  itself,  or  of  body  to  body 
merely,  are  few,  and  all  these  found  actu- 
ally existent.  The  Secondary,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  number  indennite;  and 
the  actual  hold  no  proportion  to  the  pos- 
sible. For  we  can  suppose,  in  an  animal 
organism,  any  number  of  unknown  capa- 
cities of  being  variously  affected ;  and,  in 
matter,  any  number  of  unknown  powers 
of  thus  variously  affecting  it ;  X  And  this 
though  we  are  necessarily  unableto  imagine 
to  ourselves  what  these  actually  may  be. 


*  For  example,  there  is  no  subjective  Sensa- 
tion of  Magnitude,  Figure,  Number,  4ms.,. but 
only  an  objective  Perception.  (See  par.  15--19.) 

f  Thus,  in  the  Secundo-primary  the  term 
Bardnees,  for  instance,  denotes  both  a  certain 
resistanee,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  our 
motire  energy,  and  a  certain  feeling  from 
pressure  on  our  nerves.  The  former,  a  Per. 
eeption,  is  wholly  different  from  the  latter,  a 
Sensation;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  we 
might  have  been  so  constituted,  as  to  appro- 
bend  Resistance  as  we  do  Magnitude,  Figure, 
&c.,  without  a  corresponding  organic  passion. 
(See  par.  18.) — In  the  Secondary  the  term 
Ueat,  for  example,  denotes  ambiguously  both 
the  quality  which  we  infer  to  bo  in  bodies  and 
the  quality  of  which  wo  are  conscious  in  our- 
solves. 

I  Sextus  Empiricus,  Montaigne^  Voltaire, 
Uemsterhuis,  Krueger,  Ac,  notice  this  as  pes- 


B.- 


■What  they  are  in  particular ;   and 
1^,  Considtred  as  in  Bodies, 


8.  The  Primary  are  the  qualities  of 
body  in  relation  to  our  organism,  as  a 
body  simply;  the  Secundo-primary,  are 
the  qualities  of  body  in  relation  to  our 
organism,  as  a  propelling,  resisting,  cohe* 
sive  body ;  the  Secondary  are  the  quali- 
ties of  body  in  relation  to  our  organism, 
as  an  idiopathically  excitable  and  sentient 
body.     (See  p.  854  b-4)56  a.) 

9.  Under  this  head  we  know  the  Pri- 
mary qualities  immediately  as  objects  of 
perception ;  the  Secundo-primary,  both 
immediately  as  objects  of  perception  and 
mediately  as  causes  of  sensation ,  the  Se- 
condary, only  mediately  as  causes  of  sen- 
sation. In  other  words : — The  Primary 
are  known  immediately  in  themselves; 
the  Secundo-primary,  both  immediately 
in  themselves  and  mediately  in  their 
effects  on  us;  the  Secondary,  only  me- 
diately  in  their  effects  on  us.  (See  par. 
15.) 

10.  The  Primary  are  known  under 
the  condition  of  sensations ;  the  Secundo- 
primary,  in  and  along  with  sensations ; 
the  Secondary,  in  consequence  of  sensa- 
tions.    (See  par.  20.) 

11.  The  Primary  are  thus  apprehended 
objects  ;  the  Secondary,  inferred  powers ; 
the  Secundo-primary,  both  apprehended 
objects  and  inferred  powers. 

12.  The  Primary  are  conceived  as  ne- 
cessary and  perceived  as  actual ;  the  Se- 
cundo-primary are  perceived  and  con- 
ceived as  actual;  the  Secondary  are 
inferred  and  conceived  as  possible. 

13.  The  Primary  are  perceived  as  con- 
ceived. The  Secundo-primary  are  con- 
ceived as  perceived.  The  ^Secondary  are 
neither  perceived  as  conceived,  nor  con- 
ceived as  perceived; — for  to  perception 
they  are  occult,  and  are  conceived  only 
as  Utent  causes  to  account  for  manifest 
effects.    (See  par.  15,  and  footnote.)* 

14.  The  Primary  may  be  roundly  cha- 
racterized as  mathematical ;  the  Secundo- 
primary,  as  mechanical;  the  Secondary, 
as  physiological. 


2?,  Considered  €u  Cognitions  j  and  here 
(a)  As  in  Sensitive  Apprehension,  or  in 
relation  to  Sense, 

15.  In  this  relation  the  Primary  quali- 
ties are,  as  apprehended,  unambiguously 

liblo ;  but  do  not  distinguish  the  possibility  as 
limited  to  the  Secondary  Qualities. 
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objoctiTO  (obj««t-objecta)  j  the  Secondary, 
aaambigaoiuly  Bubjecth  e  ( subject-ob- 
jects )  ;  *  the  Secundo  -  primary,  both 
objective  and  subjectiye  (object-objects 
and  subject-objects).  In  other  words  :-- 
We  are  conscious,  as  objects,  in  the  Pri- 
mary qualities,  of  the  modes  of  a  not- 
self;  in  the  Secondary,  of  the  modes  of 
self;*  in  the  Secundo-primary,  of  the 
mocbs  of  self  and  of  a  not-self  at  once.t 

16.  Using  the  terms  strictly,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Primary  are  percep- 
tions, not  sensations ;  of  the  Secondary, 
sensations,  not  perceptions ;   of  the   Se- 


cundo-primary, perceptions  and  sensations 
together.     (See  par.  15,  footnote*.) 

17.  In  the  Primary  there  is,  thus,  no 
concomitant  Secondary  quality;  in  the 
Secondary  there  is  no  concomitant  pri- 
mary quality ;  in  the  Secundo-primary,  a 
secondary  and  quasi-primary  quality  ac- 
company each  other. 

18.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  Primary 
qualities  the  mind  is  primarily  and  prin- 
cipally actiye  ;  it  feels  only  as  it  knows. 
In  that  of  the  Secondary,  the  mind  is 
primarily  and  principally  passive ;  it  knows 
only  as  it  feels.  {    In  timt  of  the  Secondo- 


*  Hqw  much  this  differs  from  the  doctrine 
of  Reid,  Stewart,  dbc,  who  hold  that  in  eyery 
sensation  there  is  not  only  a  sabjectiyo  objeot 
of  seDsatlon,  but  also  an  objectiye  object  of 
perception,  see  Note  D*,  §  1. 

f  In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  I  must 
notice  a  conftuion  and  ambiguity  In  the  very 
eardlnal  distinction  of  psychology  and  its  terms 
— the  distinction  I  mean  of  tUbjecHve  and  ob- 
f^etiee,  which,  as  &r  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
been  cleared  up,  nay,  never  even  brought 
elearly  into  view. 

Oar  nervous  organism,  (the  rest  of  our  body 
may  be  fairly  thrown  out  of  account,)  In  con. 
trast  to  all  exterior  to  itself,  appertains  to  the 
concrete  human  Ego,  and  in  this  respect  is 
mAJMHoe,  irUemalf  whereas,  in  contrast  to  the 
abstract  inmiaterial  Ego,  the  pure  mind,  it 
belongs  to  the  Non-ego,  and  in  this  respect  is 
MteUve,  external.  Here  is  one  source  of  am- 
biguity sufficiently  perplexing;  but  the  dls- 
crhnlnation  is  here  comparatively  manifest, 
and  any  important  ineonvenience  from  the 
employment  of  the  terms  may,  with  proper 
attention,  be  avoided. 

The  following  problem  Is  more  difficult: 
Looking  f^om  the  mind,  and  not  looking  be- 
yond  our  animated  organism,  are  the  phseno- 
mena  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  that  organ- 
Ism  all  upon  a  level,  l.e.,  equally  objective  or 
equally  subjeotlve ;  or  is  there  a  discrimination 
to  be  made,  and  some  phsenomena  to  be  con. 
sidered  as  objective,  being  modes  of  our  organ- 
Ism  viewed  as  a  mere  portion  of  matter,  and 
In  this  respect  a  Kon-ego,  while  other  phseno- 
mena  are  to  be  considered  as  subjeetive,  being 
the  modes  of  our  organism  as  animated  by  or 
in  union  with  the  mind,  and  therefore  states 
of  the  Ego  ?  Without  here  attempting  to  enter 
on  the  reasons  which  vindicate  my  opinion, 
suffice  it.  to  say,  that  I  adopt  the  latter  alter, 
native ;  and  hold  fiirther,  that  the  discrimina. 
tion  of  the  sensorial'phsenomena  into  objective 
and  subjective,  coincides  with  the  distinction 
of  the  qualities  of  body  into  Primary  and 
Secondary,  the  Secundo-primary  being  sup- 
posed to  contribute  an  element  to  each.  Our 
nervous  organism  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  rela- 
tions ; — 1°,  as  a  body  simply,  and — 2^,  as  an 
animated  body.  As  a  body  simply  it  can  pes. 
■ibly  exist,  and  can  possibly  be  known  as  ex. 
latent,  only  under  those  necessary  conditions 
ot  all  matter,  which  have  been  denominated 


I  its  Primary  qualities.    As  an  animated  body 
it  actually  exists,  and  is  actually  known  to 
exist,  only  as  it  is  susceptible  of  certain  aifec- 
.  tions,  which,  and  the  external  causes  of  which, 
I  have  been  ambiguously  callod  the  Secondary 
'  qualities  of  matter.    Now,  by  a  law  of  our 
nature,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  exittenee 
I  of  our  organism,  consequently  not  conscious 
I  of  any  of  its  primary  qualities,  unless  when 
,  we  are  conscious  of  it,  as  modified  by  a  secon- 
!  dary  quality,  or  some  other  of  its  affections,  as 
1  an  animated  body.    But  the  former  conscious. 
j  ness  requires  the  latter  only  as  its  negative 
I  condition,  and  is  neither  involved  in  it  as  a 
j  part,  nor  properly  dependent  on  it  as  a  canse. 
j  The  object  in  the  one  eonseiousness  is  also 
'  wholly  different  from  the  object  in  the  other. 
I  In  that,  it  is  a  contingent  passion  of  the  organ- 
ism, as  a  constituent  of  the  human  self;  in 
this,  it  is  some  essential  property  of  the  organ- 
ism,  as  a  portion  of  the  universe  of  matter, 
and  though  apprehended  by,  not  an  affection 
proper  to,  the  conscious  self  at  all.    In  these 
circumstances,  the  secondary  quality,  say  a 
colour,  which  the  nxind  apprehends  in  the 
organism,  is,  as  a  passion  of  self,  recognised 
to  be  a  ttOjective  <^ectf   whereas  the  primary 
quality,  extension,  or  figure,  or  number,  which| 
when  conscious  of  such  affection,  the  mind 
therein  at  the  same  time  apprehends,  is,  as 
not  a  passion  of  self,  bnt  a  common  property 
of  matter,  recognized  to  be  an  objeeHw  clbfeat, 
(See  par.  16-19,  with  footnote  f,  and  par.  18^ 
with  footnote  |.> 

X  Thus  in  vision  the  secondary  quality  of 
colour  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  passive 
affection  of  the  sentient  ego;  and  the  only 
activity  the  mind  can  be  said  to  exert  In  the 
sensation  of  colours,  is  in  the  reeognitive  eon- 
sdousness  that  it  is  so  and  so  affected.  It  thus 
knows  as  it  feels,  in  knowing  that  it  faels. 

But  the  apprehension  of  extension,  flgnre, 
divisibility,  4k;.,  wldoh,  under  condition  of  Its 
being  thus  affected,  simultaneously  takes 
place,  is,  though  neeessary,  wholly  active  and 
purely  spiritual;  in  as  much  as  extension, 
figure,  dto,  are,  directiy  and  in  their  own 
nature,  neither,  subjectively  considered,  pas- 
slons  of  the  animated  sensory,  nor,  objectively 
considered,  efficient  qualities  in  things  by 
which  such  passion  can  be  caused.  The  per- 
ception of  parts  out  of  parts  is  not  given  in 
the  mere  affection  of  colour,  but  is  obtained  by 
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primar  J  the  miad  is  equally  and  at  once 
active  and  passive ;  in  one  respect,  it  feels  as 
it  knows,  in  another,  it  knows  as  it  feels.* 
19.  Thus  Perception  and  Activity  are 
at  the  maximum  in  the  Primary  qualities ; 
at  the  minimum  in  the  Secondary ;  Sen- 
sation and  Passivity  are  at  the  minimum 


a  reaction  of  tbe  mind  upon  such  affection.  It 
Is  merely  the  recognition  of  a  relation.  But  a 
relation  is  neither  a  passion  nor  a  cause  of 
passion;  and,  though  apprehended  through 
sense.  Is,  in  truth,  an  intellectual  not  a  sensi. 
tive  cognition; — ^unless  under  the  name  of 
sensitive  cognition  we  comprehend,  as  I  think 
we  ought,  more  than  the  mere  recognition  of 
an  organic  passion.  (See  Note  ]>•,  §  1.)  The 
perception  of  Extension  Is  not,  therefore,  the 
mere  consciousness  of  an  affection — a  mere 
sensation. — ^This  Is  stlU  more  manifest  In  re- 
gard  to  Figure,  or  extension  bounded.  Vlsnal 
flgnre  is  an  expanse  of  colour  bounded  In  a 
certain  manner  by  a  line.  Here  all  Is  nothing 
Imt  relation.  'JBcponM  o/  oolaMr'  is  only 
eolonred  extension;  and  extension,  as  stated, 
Is  only  the  relation  of  parts  out  of  parts. 
'  Bowndtd  in  a  oniain  mourner*  is  also  only  the 
expression  of  various  relations.  A  thing  Is 
'  hovmded,*  only  as  It  has  a  limited  number  of 
parts;  but  Umited,  number,  and  part$,  are,  all 
three, relations :  and,  forther,  'in  a  certain  man. 
nei*  denotes  that  these  parts  stand  to  each  other 
In  one  relation  and  not  in  another.  The  percep- 
tion of  a  thing  as  bounded,  and  bounded  in  a 
certain  manner.  Is  thus  only  the  recognition  of 
a  thing  under  relations.  Finally, '  by  a  line  * 
still  merely  indicates  a  relation ;  for  a  lino  Is 
nothing  but  the  negation  of  each  other,  by  two 
Intersectittg  colours.  Absolutely  considered, 
it  is  a  nothing ;  and  so  for  from  there  being 
any  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  breadthloss  line, 
a  line  is,  in  fact,  not  a  line  (but  a  narrow  snr- 
feee  between  two  lines)  if  thought  as  pos- 
sessed of  breadth.  (See  Note  S.) — ^In  such  per. 
ceptlons,  therefore,  if  the  mind  can  be  aald  to 
feel.  It  can  be  said  to  feel  only  In  being  con. 
scions  of  itself  as  purely  active ;  that  is,  as 
spontaneously  apprehensive  of  an  object-ob- 
ject or  mode  of  the  non-ego,  and  not  of  a  sub- 
Ject-object  or  affection  of  the  ego.  (See  par. 
16—19,  and  relative  footnotef.) 

The  application  of  the  preceding  doctrine  to 
the  other  primary  qualities  is  even  more  ob- 
tmslve. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  In  saying  the  mind  is  aeli9e,.noi 
poMtive,  in  a  eogniiien,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  mind  is  free  to  exert  or  not  to  exert  the 
cognitive  act,  or  even  not  to  exert  It  in  a  de- 
termln^e  manner.  The  mind  energises  as  it 
lives,  and  It  cannot  choose  but  live ;  it  knows 
as  it  energises,  and  it  cannot  choose  but  ener- 
gise. An  object  being  duly  presented,  It  is 
unable  not  to  apprehend  it,  and  apprehend  it, 
both  in  itself,  and  in  the  relations  under  which 
it  stands.  We  may  evade  the  presentation, 
not  the  recognition  of  what  Is  presented.  But 
of  this  again. 

*  This  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered 


in  the  Primary,  at  the  maximum  in  tho 
Secondary;  wMle,  in  the  Secundo-pri- 
mary,  Perception  and  Sensation,  Activity 
and  Passivity,  are  in  equipoise.— Thus  too 
it  is,  that  the  most  purely  material  phieno- 
mena  are  apprehended  in  the  most  purely 
inorganic  energy.f 


that  under  the  cognition  of  a  seeundo-primary 
qua^ty  are  comprehended  both  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  secondary  quality,  i.e.  the  sensation 
of  a  subjective  affection,  and  the  apprehension 
of  a  quasi-primary  quality,  i.e.  the  perception 
of  an  objective  force.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Seeundo-primary  quality  of  Hardness.  In  the 
senritive  apprehension  of  this  we  are  aware  of 
two  flaots.  The  first  is  the  fact  of  a  certain 
affection,  a  certain  feeling,  in  our  sentient  or. 
ganlsm,  (Muscular  and  Skin  senses.)  This  is 
the  Mfucrtion,  the  apprehension  of  a  feeling 
consequent  on  the  resistance  of  a  body,  and 
which  in  one  of  its  special  modifications  eon- 
stitutes  Hardness,  viewed  as  an  affection  in 
us ; — a  sensation  which  we  know,  indeed,  by 
experience  to  be  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
an  unyielding  body,  but  which  we  can  easily  con- 
eelve  might  be  determined  in  us  Independently 
of  all  internal  movement,  all  external  reals- 
tance;  while  we  can  still  more  easily  concelTC 
that  such  movement  and  resistance  might  be 
apprehended,  independently  of  such  concoml. 
tant  sensation.  Here,  therefore,  we  know 
<MiIy  as  we  feel,  for  here  we  only  know,  that  is, 
are  conscious,  that  wc  feeL — ^The  second  is  the 
fact  of  a  cextaln  opposition  to  the  voluntary 
movement  of  a  limb— to  our  locomotive  energy. 
Of  this  energy  we  might  be  cooscions,  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  state,  or  even  the 
existence,  of  the  muscles  set  in  motion;  and 
we  might  also  be  conscious  of  resistance  to  its 
exertion,  though  no  organic  feeling  happened 
to  be  its  effect.  But  as  it  Is,  though  conscious  of 
the  sensations  connected  both  with  the  active 
state  of  our  muscular  frame  determined  by  its 
tension,  and  of  the  passive  state  iu  our  skin 
and  flesh  determined  by  external  pressure; 
still,  over  and  above  these  animal  sensations, 
we  are  purely  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the 
overt  exertion  of  our  locomotive  volition  is,  in 
a  certain  sort,  impeded.  This  consciousness  is  ^ 
the  jMfCtfpilon,  the  objective  apprehension,  of  ' 
resistance,  which  In  one  of  its  special  modlfi. 
cations  constitutes  Hardness,  as  an  atti:lbute 
of  body.  In  this  cogidtion,  if  we  can  be  said 
with  any  propriety  to  feel,  we  can  be  said 
only  to  feel  as  we  know,  because  we  only  feel, 
i.e.,  are  conscious,  that  we  know.  (See  par 
18,  footnote^,  and  par.  26,  first  footnote.  Part 

f  The  doctrine  of  paragraphs  16-19  seems 
to  have  been  intended  by  Aristotle  (see  above, 
p.  829  b)  in  saying  that  tho  Common  Senaibles 
(-Hiie  Primary  Qualities)  are  percepts  eon- 
comUani  or  consequent  on  the  sensation  of  the 
Proper  (—the  Secondary  Qualities),  and  on 
one  occasion  that  the  Common  Seiisibles  are» 
in  a  certain  sort,  only  to  be  considered  as  ap. 
prehensions  of  sense  per  accidens.  For  this 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  that  oar  appre. 
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20.  In  the  Primary,  a  sensation  of 
organic  affection  is  the  condition  of 
perception,  a  mental  apprehension  ;  in 
the  Secundo-primarj,  a  sensation  is  the 
concomitant  of  the  perception;  in  the 
Secondary,  a  sensation  is  the  all  in  all 
which  consciousness  apprehends.  (See 
par.  10.) 

21.  In  the  Primary,  the  sensation,  the 
condition  of  the  perception,  is  not  itself 


caused  by  the  objective  quality  perceired  ; 
in  the  Secundo-primary,  the  concomitant 
sensation  is  the  effect  of  the  objectiye 
quaUty  perceived ;  in  the  Secondary,  the 
sensation  is  the  effect  of  an  objective 
quality  supposed,  but  not  perceived.  In 
other  words : — In  the  apprehension  of  the 
Primary,  there  is  no  subject-object  de- 
termined by  the  object-object ;  in  the 
Secundo-primary,  there  is  a  subject-object 


heniioii  of  the  oommou  sensibles  is  not,  like 
that  of  the  proper,  the  mere  conseionsneas  of 
a  sabjeetlve'  or  sensorial  pasiioii,  bat,  though 
only  exerted  when  such  passion  is  determined, 
la  in  itself  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  mind 
in  objective  cognition. 

Tending  towards,  though  not  reaching  to, 
the  same  result,  might  be  adduced  many  pas- 
sages  from  the  works  of  the  Greek  interpre- 
ters of  Aristotle.  In  particular,  I  would  refer 
to  the  doctrine  touching  the  Oommon  Sen- 
sibles, stated  by  Simplicius  in  his  Oommentary 
on  the  De  Anima,  (L.  iL,  o.  6,  f,  35  a,  L.  iil.,  c. 
1,  f,  51  a,  ed.  Aid.,)  and  by  Prisc&anus  Lydus, 
In  his  Metaphrase  of  the  Treatise  of  Theo- 
phrastus  on  Sense,  (p.  374,  275,  285,  ed.  Basil. 
Theoph.): — but  (as  already  noticed)  these  books 
ought,  I  suspect,  fi*om  strong  internal  evi- 
dence, both  to  be  assigned  to  Priaeianus  as 
their  author ;  while  the  doctrine  itself  is  pro- 
baUy  only  that  which  lamblichus  had  de- 
livered, in  his  lost  treatise  upon  the  Soul.  It 
is  to  this  effect : — The  common  sensibles 
might  appear  not  to  be  sensibles  at  all,  or 
sensibles  only  per  accidens,  as  making  no  im- 
pression on  the  organ,  and  as  objects  analo- 
gous to,  and  apprehended  by,  the  understand- 
ing or  rational  mind  alone.  This  extreme 
doctrine  is  not,  however,  to  be  admitted.  As 
sensibles,  the  common  must  be  allowed  to  act 
somehow  upon  the  sense,  though  in  a  diffe- 
rent  manner  from  the  proper.  Comparatively 
speaking,  the  proper  act  primarily,  corporeally, 
and  by  causing  a  passion  in  the  sense;  the 
common,  secondarily,  formally,  and  by  elicit- 
ing the  sense  and  understanding  to  energy. 
But  though  there  be.  In  the  proper  more  of 
passivity,  in  the  common  more  of  activity,  still 
the  common  are,  in  propriety,  objects  of  sense 
per  se ;  being  neither  cognized  (as  substances) 
exclusively  by  the  understanding,  nor  (as  is 
the  sweet  by  vision)  accidentally  by  sense. 

A  similar  approximation  njay  be  detected  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  more  modem  Aristotelians. 
(See  p.  830  a.)  Expressed  In  somewhat  diffe- 
rent  terms,  it  was  long  a  celebrated  contro- 
versy in  the  schools,  whether  a  certain  class 
of  objects,  under  which  common  sensibles 
were  included,  did  or  did  not  modify  tl^e  or. 
ganic  sense;  and  if  this  they  did,  whether 
primarily  and  of  themselves,  or  only  secon- 
darily  through  their  modification  of  the  pro- 
per sensibles,  with  which  they  were  associated. 
Ultimately,  it  became  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
that  of  Magnitude,  Figure,  Place,  Position, 
Time,  Relation  in  general,  4(c.,  *  nullam 
esse  ef&eaoiam  vel  actionem :'  that  is,  these 


do  not,  like  the  affective  qualities  (qnslitatea 
patibiles)  or  proper  sensibles,  make  any  real, 
any  material  Impress  on  the  sense;  but  if 
they  can  be  said  to  act  at  all,  aet  only, 
either,  as  some  held,  spiritually  or  inten. 
Uonally,  or  as  others,  by  natural  resultanoe, 
(vel  spiritualiter  sive  inteatlonaliter,  vel  per 
naturajlem  resultaadam.)  See  Toletnc,  Oomm. 
De  Anima,  L.  ii.,  c.  6,  qq.  14, 15 ;— ZdftoreBa, 
Oomm  De.  Anima,  L.  ii..  Text.  65 ;  De  Rebus 
Naturalibus,  p.  9^  sq.,  De  Sensu  Agente^  ce. 
4,  6', — GfodmlMf,  Adversaria,  q.  55; — SmanM, 
Metaphysioae  Dispntationes,  disp.  xvtii.,  see. 
^;—8ehelbler,  Metaphysics,  L.  U.,  c.  5,  art.  5, 
pnnct.  1 ;  De  Anima,  P.  tt.,  dtop.  U,  §  24;  liber 
Sententiarum,  Ex.  vl.,  ax.  4,  Bx.  vii.,  ax.  10. 

The  same  result  seems,  likewise,  confirmed 
indirectly,  by  the  doctrine  of  those  phileao- 
phers  who,  as  Oondillae  in  his  earlier  witt- 
ings,  Stewart,  Brown,  Mill,  J.  Toung,  Ac,  hold 
that  extension  and  colour  are  only  mutually 
concomitant  in  imagination,  through  the  influ. 
ence  of  inveterate  association.  In  itself,  in- 
deed, this  doctrine  I  do  not  admit;  for  it 
supposes  that  we  oould  possibly  be  conseioua 
of  colour  without  extension,  of  extension  with- 
out colour.  Not  the  former;  for  we  are  only, 
as  in  sense,  so  in  the  imagination  of  sense, 
aware  of  a  minimum  visible,  as  of  a  luminous 
or  coloured  point,  in  eontrast  to  and  out  of  a 
surrounding  expanse  of  .obscure  or  differently 
coloured  surface ;  and  a  visual  object,  larger 
than  the  minimum,  is,  ex  hypothesi,  presented, 
or  represented,  as  extended.  (See  also  Note 
E.)— Not  the  latter;  for,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, psychologically  speaking,  the  sensation 
of  colour  comprehends  contradictory  oppo- 
sitet ;  to  wit,  both  the  sensation  of  positive 
colour,  in  many  modes,  and  the  sensation  of  a 
privation  of  all  colour.  In  one.  But  of  contra, 
dictory  predicates  one  or  other  must,  by  the 
logical  law  of  excluded  middle,  be  attributed 
in  thought  to  every  object  of  thought.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  call  up  In  imagination  an 
extended  object,  without  representing  it  either 
as  somehow  positively  coloured,  (red,  or  greeo, 
or  blue,  Ac,)  or  as  negatively  coloured,  (black.) 
But  though  I  reject  this  doctrine,  I  do  not 
reject  it  as  absolutely  destitute  of  truth.  It  is 
erroneous  I  think ;  but  every  error  is  a  truth 
abused;  and  the  abuse  in  this  case  seems  to 
lie  in  the  extreme  recoil  from  the  counter 
error  of  the  common  opinion, — ^that  the  appro- 
hension  through  sight  of  colour,  and  the  ap- 
prehension tlirough  sight  of  extension  and 
figure,  are  as  inseparable,  identical  cognitions 
of  identical  obJoets.~Sec  Roid,  Inq.  14& 
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d«U«rmined  by  the  object- object;  in  the 
Secondary,  a  subject-object  is  the  only 
object  of  immediate  cognition. 

22.  In  the  Primary,  the  sensation  of 
the  secondary  quality,  which  affords  its 
condition  to  the  perception  of  the  pri- 
mary,  is  various  and  indefinite ;  *  in  the 
Secundo  primary,  the   sensation   of  the 


•  The  opinions  so  generally  prevalent,  that 
through  touch,  or  touch  and  muscular  feeling, 
or  touch  and  sight,  or  touch,  muscular  feeling, 
and  sight, — that  through  these  lenses,  exclu- 
sively, we  are  percipient  of  extension,  Ac, 
I  do  not  admit.  Ou  the  contrary,  I  hold  that 
all  sensations,  whatsoever,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  as  one  out  of  another,  eo  ipso,  afford 
us  the  condition  of  immediately  and  necesf>arily 
apprehending  extension ;  for  in  the  conscious- 
ness itself  of  such  reciprocal  outness  Is  actually 
involved  a  perception  of  dlfferenee  of  place  in 
space,  and,  eonsequently,  of  the  extended. 
Philosophers  have  confounded  what  supplies 
the  condition  of  the  more  prompt  and  precise 
perception  of  extension,  with  what  supplies  the 
condition  of  a  perception  of  extension  at  all. 

And  be  it  observed,  that  it  makes  no  essen- 
tial difference  in  this  doctrine,  whether  the 
mind  be  supposed  proximately  conscious  of 
the  reciprocal  outness  of  sensations  at  the 
central  extremity  of  the  nerves,  in  an  etrtended 
amuorium  commune,  where  each  <Ustinct  ner- 
vous filament  has  its  separate  locality,  or  at  the 
peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerves,  in  the  places 
themselves  where  sensations  are  excited,  and 
to  wMeh  they  are  referred.  From  many  pa- 
thological phaenomena  the  former  alternative 
might  appear  the  more  probable.  In  this 
view,  each  several  nerve,  or  rather,  each 
several  nervous  filament,  (for  every  such  fila. 
ment  has  its  peculiar  ftmction,  and  runs  Isola- 
ted ft'om  every  other,)  is  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  one  sentient  polntj  which  yields  one  indivi. 
Bible  seosation,  out  of  and  distinct  from  that 
of  every  other,  by  the  side  of  which  it  is 
arranged;  and  not  as  a  sentient  Una,  each  point 
of  wliieh,  tliroughout  its  course,  has  for  itself 
a  separate  local  sensibility.  For  a  stimulus 
applied  to  any  intermediate  part  of  a  nerve,  is 
felt  not  as  there,  but  as  if  applied  to  its  peri- 
pheral extremity;  a  feeling  which  continues 
when  that  extremity  itself,  nay,  when  any  per- 
tlon  of  the  nerve,  however  great,  has  been  long 
cut  oft  Thus  it  is  that  a  whole  line  of  nerve 
affords,  at  all  its  points,  only  the  sensation  of 
one  determinate  point.  One  point,  therefore, 
physiologioaUy  speaking,  it  is  to  be  considered. 
(See  Plu$anh,  De  Plac.  Pbilos.  L.  iv.  c.  83;— 
N«mt$iu$,  De  Hom.,  o.  8*^—FabrieiMa  HUdanut, 
Obs.  Gent.  Ui.obs.  l6y^2>eaoarte$,  Princ  P.iv. 
S  1964— Bloneord,  GoU.  Med.  Phys.  cent.  vU. 
obs.  15; — Stuart,  De  Motu  Muse.  c.  6 ; — Kaau 
Botrkatne,  Imp.  fac.  §  368  sq. ,— Sir  Ch.  BeU, 
Idea,  Ae.  p.  13;  The  Hand,  p.  159 ;— Ka^aiuUa, 
Joum.  t.  V.  p.  38  ;-~JfiieH«r,  Phys.  pp.  692-696, 
Bngl.  tr.) 

Take  for  instance  a  man  whose  leg  has  been 
amputated.  If  now  two  nervous  filaments  be 
Irritated,  the  one  of  which  ran  to  his  great. 


secondary  quality,  which  accompanies  the 
perception  of  the  quasi  primary,  is,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  uniform  and  de- 
finite ;  in  the  Secondary,  the  sensation  is 
itself  definite,  but  its  exciting  cau^e,  the 
supposed  quality  in  bodies,  various  and 
indefimte.  (See  p.  854  b— 856  a.) 

23.  The  Primary  and  Secondary  qualiUcs 


the  other  to  his  little,  toe — he  will  experience 
two  pains,  as  in  these  two  members.  Nor  is 
there,  in  propriety,  any  deception  in  such  sen. 
sations.  For  his  toes,  as  all  his  members,  are 
his  only  as  they  are  to  him  sentient;  and  they 
are  only  sentient  and  distinctively  sentient,  as 
endowed  with  nerves  and  distinct  nerves. 
The  nerves  thus  constitute  alone  the  whole 
sentient  organism.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  peculiar  nerves  of  the  several  toes,  running 
isolated  from  centre  to  periphery,  and  thus 
remaining,  though  curtailed  ia  length,  unmu- 
tilated  in  ftinction,  wiU,  if  irritated  at  any 
point,  continue  to  manifest  their  original 
sensations;  and  these  being  now,  as  heretofore, 
manifested  out  of  each  other,  must  afford  the 
condition  of  a  perceived  extension,  not  less 
real  than  that  which  they  afforded  prior  to 
the  amputation. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  extended  sensorium 
commune,  or  complex  nervous  centre,  the 
mind  being  supposed  in  proximate  connexion 
with  each  of  its  constituent  nervous  termina. 
tlons  or  origins,  may  thus  be  reconciled  to  the 
doctrine  of  natural  realism;  and  therefore 
what  was  said  at  p.  821  a.  No.  2,  and  relative 
places  with  reference  to  a  sensorium  of  a  dif. 
ferent  character,  is  to  be  qualified  in  conform- 
ity to  the  present  supposition. 

It  is,  however,  I  think,  more  philosophical, 
to  consider  the  nervous  system  as  one  whole, 
with  each  part  of  which  the  animating  prin. 
ciple  is  equally  and  immediately  connected, 
so  long  as  each  part  remains  in  continuity  with 
the  centre.  To  this  opinion  may  be  reduced 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  the  soul  contains 
the  body,  rather  than  the  body  the  soul,  (De 
An.,  L.  i.,  c.  9,  §  4) ; — a  doctrine  on  which 
was  founded  the  common  dogma  of  the  SehooUf 
that  the  Soul  is  all  in  the  whole  body,  and  all 
In  every  of  its  parts,  meaning  thereby,  that  the 
simple,  uuextended  mind,  in  some  inconceiv- 
able nuinner,  present  to  all  the  organs,  is  per- 
cipient of  the  peculiar  affection  which  each  is 
a^lapted  to  receive,  and  actuates  each  in  the 
peculiar  ftinction  which  it  is  qualified  to  dis. 
charge.  Bee  also  St  Gregory  of  Nyua,  (De 
Horn.  Opif.  cc.  12, 14,  15),  the  oldest  philoso. 
pher  I  recoUoct,  by  whom  this  dogma  is  ex. 
pliclUy  enounced.  Compare  Oalm.  De  Bympt. 
Causis.  L.  11.  c.  Of  modern  authorities  to  the 
same  result,  are— PerrouU  (Du  Mouv.  des 
Teux,  p.  591,  and  Du  Toucher,  p.  531) ;  TaJbor 
(Tract.  Ui.  c.  3);  Siuari  (De  Uotu  Uusc  c.  5); 
Leidenjrott  (De  Uente  Humana,  c.  iU.  {f  11, 14, 
15);  Tiedemofm  (Psychologic,  p.  309.  sq.);  Be- 
rord,  (RapperU  ke.  ch.  1  {  2);  R.  G,  Carut 
(Tories,  ueb.  Psychologie,  passim);  Umi^cit 
(Psychologie,  c.  1,  and  Beilage,  passim);  F. 
JVKtop  (Ueb.  d.  Bita  d.  Beele,  passim,  and  Ply- 
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are,  in  this  relation,  simple  and  self-dis- 
criminated. For,  in  the  perception  of  a 
primary,  there  is  involved  no  sensation  of 
a  secondary  with  which  it  can  be  mixed 
np ;  while  in  the  sensation  of  a  secondary 


chologio,  c.  4).  Tlie  two  last  seem  to  think  that 
their  opinion  on  this  matter  is  something  new  I 
Rosmini  also  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  but 
as  I  have  not  yet  obtained  his  relative  works, 
I  am  nnable  to  refer  to  them  articulately. — See 
BibL  TJnlv.  de  Geneve,  No.  76,  Jane  1842.  p. 
241,  sq. 

As  to  the  question  of  materialism  this  doc 
trine  is  indifferent.  For  the  connexion  of  an 
nnextended  with  an  extended  substance  is 
equally  incomprebensible,  whether  we  con- 
tract the  place  of  union  to  a  central  point,  or 
whether  we  leave  it  co-extensive  with  organ!- 
sation. 

The  causes  why  the  sensations  of  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  apparatus  vary  so  greatly 
from  each  other  in  supplying  the  conditions  of 
a  perception  of  extension,  Ac.  seem  to  me 
comprehended  in  two  general  facts,  the  one 
constituting  a  physiological,  the  other  a  psycho- 
logical,  law  of  perception ;— laws,  neither  of 
which,  however,  has  yet  obtained  from  philo- 
sophers  the  consideration  which  it  merits. 

The  PhifBiologioal  law  is — That  a  nerwnu  poini 
field*  a  tentation  felt  a»  ZoeoUy  didiiio*,  in  pro- 
yofff ion  oj  it  is  iaoUUed  in  iU  acHon  /rem  every 
other.  Physiological  experiment  has  not  yet 
been,  and  probably  never  may  bo  able,  to  prove 
anatomically  the  truth  of  this  law  which  I  have 
here  ventured  to  enounce;  physiologl|ts,  in- 
deed, seem  hitherto  to  have  wholly  neglected 
the  distinction.  Bo  far,  however,  is  it  from 
being  opposed  to  physiological  observation,  it 
nay  appeal  in  its  confirmation  to  the  analogy 
of  all  the  fitcts  to  which  such  observation 
reaches,  (see  par.  25,  first  note,  m. ;)  while  the 
psychological  pheenomona  are  such  as  almost 
to  necessitate  its  admission.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  ganglionic  ftisions,  which  are  now  dis- 
proved,  the  softness  snd  colliquescence  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  and  nervous  expansion,  for 
example,  correspond  with  the  impossibility  we 
experience,  in  smeU,  of  distinctly  apprehend- 
ing one  part  of  the  excited  organism  as  out  of 
another ;  while  the  marvellous  power  we  have 
of  doing  this  in  vision,  seems,  by  every  more 
minute  investigation  of  the  organic  structure, 
more  clearly  to  depend  upon  the  isolation, 
peculiar  arrangement,  and  tenuity  of  the  pri. 
mary  fibrils  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve; 
though  microscopical  anatomy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  exhibit  any 
nervous  element  so  inconceivsbly  small  as  Is 
the  minimum  visibile.  Besides  the  older  ex- 
periments  of  Porterfield,  Haller,  ke.,  see  Tre- 
vbramu,  Beytraege,  1885,  p.  68  sq. — Volkmann, 
Nene  Beytraege,  1886,  pp.  61  sq,  197  sq.:— 
MfuOer,  Phys.  1838,  pp.  1078  sq.  1121  sq. 
Engl,  tr.;— also  Boer,  Anthropologic,  1824, 
i  163. — Of  Touch  and  Feeling  I  am  to  speak 
immediately. 

And  here  I  may  say  a  word  in  relation  to  a 
dlAcnlty  which  has  perplexed  the  physlolo- 


there  b  no  perception  of  a  primary  at  alL 
Thus  prominent  in  themselves,  and  pro* 
minently  contrasted  as  mutual  extremes, 
neither  class  can  be  overlooked,  neither 
class  can  be  confounded  with  the  other. 


gisU,  and  to  which  no  solution,  I  am  aware  of, 
has  been  attempted. — The  retina,  as  first 
shown  by  Treviraous,  is  a  pavement  of  perpen- 
dicular  roda,  terminating  in  papiUid;  a  con- 
stitution which  may  be  roughly  represented  to 
Imagination  by  the  bristles  of  a  thick  set 
brush.  The  retina  is,  however,  only  the  ter- 
minal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve;  and  the 
rods  which  make  up  its  area,  after  bending 
behind  to  an  acute  angle,  run  back  as  the  con- 
stituent, but  isolated,  fibrils  of  that  nerve,  to 
their  origin  in  the  brain.  On  the  smaller  sixe 
of  the  papillsB  and  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve, 
principally  depends,  as  already  stated,  the 
greater  power  we  possess,  in  the  eye,  of  dis- 
criminating one  sensation  as  out  of  another, 
consequently  of  apprehending  extension,  figure, 
Ac. — But  here  Uie  difficulty  arises:  liicro- 
scopic  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  re- 
tins  give  the  diameter  of  the  papilie  as  about 
the  eight  w  nine  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
Optical  experiments,  again,  on  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  vision,  show  that  a  longitudinal 
object  (as  a  hair)  viewed  at  such  a  distance 
that  its  breadth,  as  reflected  to  the  retina^  la 
not  more  than  Uie  six  hundred  thousandth  er 
millionth  of  an  inch,  is  distinctly  visible  to  a 
good  eye.  Now  there  is  here — 1^  a  great  dis. 
crepancy  between  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
apparent  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  retina,  and  the 
extent  of  the  image  impressed  on  the  retina  by 
the  impinging  rays  of  light,  the  one  being 
above  a  hundred  times  greater  than  the  other  ; 
and,  2^,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  fibrils  so  minute  as  would  be 
required  to  propagate  the  impression.  If  the 
breadth  of  the  part  affected  were  actually  no 
greater  than  the  breadth  of  light  reflected 
from  the  object  to  the  retina.  To  me  the 
difficulty  seems  soluble  if  we  suppose,  1^, 
that  the  ultimate  fibrils  and  papillse  are,  la 
fact,  the  ultimate  units  or  minima  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and,  2^,  that  a  stimulus  of  Ught,  though 
applied  only  to  part  of  a  papilla,  idiopathically 
affects  the  whole.  This  theory  Is  confirmed 
by  the  analogy  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  to 
which  I  shall  soon  allude.  The  objections  to 
which  it  is  exposed  I  see;  but  I  think  that 
they  may  easily  be  answered.  On  the  discos- 
sion  of  the  point  I  cannot  however  enter. 

The  Ptpehologiodl  law  Is — That  though  a  per^ 
€epti<m  be  cntjf  postible  under  eomdition  qf  a  aou 
eation:  etiU,  that  oboes  a  eertaim  U$hU  themon 
inUnae  the  eenaaUoH  or  mAjedine  consciowMSi^ 
the  more  iMliftiMct  f As  pertepHem  or  otjeeOoe 
coiuciotttnMi. 

On  this,  which  is  a  special  case  of  a  still 
higher  law,  I  have  already  incidentally  spoken, 
and  shaU  again  have  occasion  to  speak.  (Bee 
Note  D«.)  It  is  at  present  sufficient  to  notice— 
1^.  That  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  our  organism  as  a  physical  body,  nnder 
our  consciousness  of  Its  existence  as  an  anintal 
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Th«  Seciindo-piimarj  quaUtie^y  on  the 
contrary,  are,  at  once,  complex  and  con- 
fosfye.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  as  percep- 
tions approximating  to  the  primary,  on 
the  other,  as  sensations  identified  with 


body,  and  we  only  eanscioas  of  its  existence 
as  an  animal  body  under  onr  consciousness  of 
it  as  somohow  or  other  sensitively  affected. 

2^.  That  though  the  sensation  of  our  organ, 
ism  as.  animally  affected,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
light  by  which  it  is  exhibited  to  our  percep. 
tlon  as  a  physically  extended  body ;  still,  if  the 
affectioiL  be  too  strong,  the  pain  or  pleasure 
too  intense,  the  light  blinds  by  its  very  splen- 
dour, and  the  perception  Is  lost  in  the  sensa. 
tloD.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  a  surrey  of  the 
senses,  we  shall  find,  that  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  each  affords  an  idiopathic  sensation 
more  or  less  capable  of  being  carried  to  an 
extreme  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  does  it 
afford,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  condiUon  of 
aa  objectiye  perception  more  or  less  dtotinct. 
In  the  senses  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  as  con. 
trasted  with  those  of  Taste  and  Smell,  the 
counter  proportions  are  precise  and  manifest  j 
and  precisely  as  in  animals  these  lattei  senses 
gain  in  their  objective  character  as  means  of 
knowledge,  do  they  lose  in  their  subjective 
character  as  sources  of  pleasurable  or  palnftil 
sensations.  To  a  dog,  for  instance,  in  whom 
the  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute,  all  odonrs  seem, 
in  themselves,  to  be  indifferent.  In  Toach  or 
Feeling  the  same  analogy  holds  good,  and 
within  itself;  for  in  this  ease,  where  the  sense 
Is  diffused  throughout  the  body,  the  suljective 
and  objective  vary  in  their  proportions  at 
different  parts.  The  parts  most  subjectively 
sensible,  those  chiefly  susceptible  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  famish  precisely  the  obtnsest  organs 
of  touch;  and  the  acntest  organs  of  touch  do 
not  possess,  if  ever  even  that,  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  subjective  sensibility.  I 
am  deposed,  indeed,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
other  senses,  to  surmise,  that  the  nerves  of 
touch  proper  (the  more  objective)  and  of  feel- 
ing  proper  (the  more  subjective)  are  distinct; 
and  distributed  in  various  proportions  to  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  I  should  also  sur. 
mlse,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  former 
run  in  isolated  action  from  periphery  to  centre, 
while  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  latter  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  confounded  with  each 
other  at  their  tenninal  expandon  in  the  skin ; 
so  that  for  this  reason,  Ukewise,  they  do  not, 
as  the  former,  supply  to  eonscionsness  an  op. 
portunlty  of  so  precisely  discriminating  the 
reciprocal  outness  of  their  sensations.  The 
experiments  of  Weber  have  shown,  how  dif. 
ferentiy  in  degree  different  parts  of  the  skin 
possess  the  power  of  touch  proper ;  this 
power,  as  measured  by  the  smallness  of  the 
Interval  at  which  the  blunted  points  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  brought  Into  contact  with  the 
skin,  can  be  discriminated  as  double,  varying 
from  the  twentieth  of  an  English  inch  at  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  a  tenth  on  the  volar 
snrfsoe  of  the  third  finger,  to  two  inches  and 
a-balf  over  the  greater  part  of  the  neck, 


the  secondary,  they  may»  if  not  altogether 
OTcrlooked,  lightly  be,  as  they  have  al- 
ways hitherto  been,  confounded  with  the 
one  or  with  the  other  of  these  classes. 
(See  pp.  849  b,  850  a.) 

back,  arms,  and  thighs. — (De  Pulsn,  &c.,  p.  44. 
81,  in  particular  p.  68.  An  abstract,  not  al. 
together  accurate.  Is  given  by  Mueller,  Phys. 
p.  700.)  If  these  experiments  be  repeated 
with  a  pair  of  compasses  not  very  obtuse,  and 
capable,  therefore,  by  a  slight  pressnre,  of  ex. 
citing  a  sensation  in  the  skin,  It  will  be  found, 
that  whilst  Weber's  observations,  as  to  the  re- 
markable difference  of  the  different  parts  In 
the  power  of  tactile  discrimination,  are  cor. 
rect;  that,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  did 
not  observe,  there  Is  no  corresponding  diffa. 
rence  between  the  parts  in  their  sensiUlity  to 
superficial  pricking,  scratching,  Ae.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  places 
where,  objectively,  touch  is  most  alive,  sub. 
Jectively  feeling  is,  in  the  first  Instance  at 
least,  in  some  degree  deadened ;  and  that  the 
parts  the  most  obtuse  in  dKncriminating  the 
duplicity  of  the  touching  points,  are  by  no 
means  the  least  acute  to  the  sensation  excited 
by  their  pressnre. 

For  example ; — ^The  tip  of  the  tongue  has 
X/fy,  the  Inferior  surface  of  the  third  finger 
twatfy/ve,  times  the  tactile  discrimination  of 
the  arm.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
the  arm  is  more  sensitive  to  a  sharp  point 
applied,  but  not  strongly,  to  the  skin,  than 
either  the  tongue  or  the  finger,  and  (depi- 
lated of  course)  at  least  as  alive  to  the  pre. 
sence  of  a  very  light  body,  as  a  hair,  a  thread, 
a  feather,  drawn  along  the  surface.  In  the 
several  places  the  phenomena  thus  vary  >— 
In  those  parts  where  touch  proper  prevails,  a 
subacute  point,  llghtiy  pressed  upon  the  skin, 
determines  a  sensation  of  which  we  can  hardly 
predicate  either  pain  or  pleasure,  and  nearly 
limited  to  the  place  on  which  the  pressure  is 
made.  Accordingly,  when  two  such  points 
are  thus,  at  the  same  time,  pressed  upon  the 
skin,  we  are  conscious  of  two  distinct  Impres. 
sions,  even  when  the  pressing  points  approxl- 
mate  pretty  closely  to  each  other. — In  those 
parts,  on  the  other  hand,  where  feeling  proper 
prevails,  a  subacute  point,  lightiy  pressed 
upon  the  skin,  determines  a  sensation  which 
we  can  hardly  call  indifferent ;  and  which,  ra- 
diates, to  a  variable  extent,  ft^m  the  place  on 
which  the  pressnre  is  applied.  Accordingly, 
when  two  such  points  are  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  pressed  upon  the  skin,  we  are  not  con* 
scions  of  two  distinct  impressions,  unless  the 
pressing  points  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other;  the  two  impressions  run. 
ning,  as  It  were,  together,  and  thus  consti- 
tuting one  Indivisible  sensation.  The  discri. 
minated  sensations  in  the  one  case,  depends 
manlfestiy  on  the  discriminated  action,  through 
the  isolated  and  unexpended  termination  of 
the  nervous  fibrils  of  touch  proper ;  and  the 
indistinguishable  sensation  in  the  other,  win, 
I  hare  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  found  by  mloro- 
scoplo  anatomy  to  depend|  In  like  manner,  on 
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24.  In  the  same  relation  a  Primary  or 
a  Secondary  quality,  as  simple,  has  its 
term  uniTOcal.  A  Secnndo-primary,  on 
the  contrary,  being  complex,  its  term,  as 
one,  is  necessarily  equivocal.  For,  viewed 
on  one  side,  it  is  the  modification  of  a 
primary;  on  the  other,  it  is,  in  reality, 
simply  a  secondary  quality. — (How,  in  a 
more  general  point  of  view,  the  Second- 
ary qualities  are  no  less  complex,  and  their 
terms  no  less  ambiguous  than  the  Secundo^ 
primary,  see  par.  6.) 


the  nervous  fibrils  of  feeling  proper  being,  as 
it  wore,  fused  or  interlaced  together  at  their 
termination,  or  rather,  perhaps,  on  each  ulti. 
mate  fibril,  each  primary  sentient  unit  being 
expanded  through  a  considerable  extent  of  skin. 
The  supposition  of  such  expansion  seems,  in  - 
deed,  to  me  necessitated  by  these  three  facts : 
— 1^,  that  every  point  of  the  skin  is  sensible; 
2^,  that  no  point  of  the  skin  is  sennlble  ex- 
cept through  the  distribuUon  to  it  of  nervous 
substance;  and,  3^,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils, 
those  minima,  at  least,  into  which  anatomists 
have,  as  yet,  been  able  to  analyse  the  nerves, 
are  too  large,  and  withal  too  few,  to  carry 
sensation  to  each  cutaneous  point,  unless  by  an 
attenuation  and  diffusion  of  the  finest  kind. — 
Within  this  superficial  sphere  of  cutaneous  ap- 
prehension, the  objective  and  subjective,  per. 
ception  and  sensation,  touch  proper  and  feeling 
proper,  are  thus  always  found  to  each  other  in 
an  Inverse  ratio. 

But  take  the  same  places,  and  puncture 
deeply.  Then,  Indeed,  the  sense  of  pain  will 
be  found  to  be  Intenser  in  the  tongue  and 
finger  than  in  the  arm ;  for  the  tongue  and 
finger  are  endowed  with  comparatively  more 
numerous  nerves,  and  consequently  with  a 
more  concentrated  sensibility,  than  the  arm ; 
though  these  may  either,  if  different,  lie 
beneath  the  termination  of  the  nerves  of 
touch,  or,  if  the  same,  commence  their  energy 
as  feeling  only  at  the  pitch  where  their  energy 
as  touch  concludes.  Be  this,  however,  as  It 
may,  it  will  be  always  found,  Ukat  in  propor- 
tlon  as  the  internal  feeling  of  a  part  becomes 
excited,  is  it  incapacitated,  for  the  time,  as  an 
organ  of  external  touch. 

I  do  not  therefore  assert,  withont  a  quali- 
fication, that  touch  and  feeling  are  every 
where  manifested  in  an  inverse  ratio;  for 
both  together  maybe  higher,  both  together 
may  be  lower.  In  one  place  than  another. 
But  whilst  I  diffidently  hold  that  they  are  de- 
pendent  npon  different  conditions — that  the 
capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  power 
of  tactual  discrimination,  which  a  part  pos- 
sesses, are  not  the  result  of  the  same  nervous 
fibres ;  I  maintain,  with  confidence,  that  these 
senses  never,  in  any  part,  coexist  in  exercise 
in  any  high  degree,  and  that  wherever  the  one 
rises  to  excess,  there  the  oth^  will  be  found 
to  sink  to  a  corresponding  deficiency. 

In  saying,  in  the  present  note,  that  touch  is 
more  objective  than  feeling,  I  am  not  to  be 
supposed  to  mean,  that  touch  is,  in  itself. 


25. '  All  the  senses,  simply  or  in  combi- 
nation, afford  conditions  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  Primary  qualities,  (par.  SS^ 
note ;)  and  all,  of  course,  supply  the  sen- 
sations themselves  of  the  Secondary.  As 
only  various  modifications  of  resfstaneep 
the  Sccundo-primary  qualities  are  ail,  aa 
percepts  proper,  as  quasi-primary  qualities, 
apprehended  through  the  locomotive 
faculty,*  and  our  consciousness  of  its 
energy ;  as  sensations,  as  secondary  quali- 
ties, they  are  apprehended  as  modifications 


aught  but  a  subjective  affection — a  feeling — a 
sensation.  Touch  proper  is  here  styled  objec- 
tive, not  absolutely,  but  only  in  contrast  and 
in  comparison  to  feeling  proper;  1^,  in  aa 
much  as  it  affords  in  the  cycle  of  its  own  plus- 
nomena  a  greater  amount  of  information ;  3', 
as  it  affords  more  frequent  occasions  of  per- 
ception  or  objective  apprehension ;  and,  8*',  as 
it  is  feebly,  if  at  all,  characterized  by  the  sub- 
Jectlve  affections  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

•  I.— On  the  Locomotive  Faculty  and  Mvgcmlar 
Sense,  in  rdaUon  to  PereeptUm. — ^I  say  that  the 
Secundo-primary  qualities,  in  their  quasi-pri. 
Quury  phasis,  are  apprehended  through  the 
looomottiw /aeuKy,  and  not  through  the  miiso«- 
lar  eenee;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  state  of 
muscular  feeling  can  enable  us  to  be  immedi- 
ately  cognisant  of  the  existence  and  degree  ef 
a  resisting  force.  On  the  contrary,  supposing 
all  muscular  feeling  abolished,  the  power  of 
moving  the  muscles  at  will  remaining,  how. 
ever,  entire,  I  hold  (as  will  anon  be  shown) 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  mental  moUve 
energy,  and  of  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
such  energy  requisite,  in  different  circnm. 
stances,  to  accompUsh  our  intention,  would  of 
itself  enable  us  always  to  perceive  the  fact, 
and  in  some  degree  to  measure  the  amonnty 
of  any  resistance  to  our  voluntary  movements ; 
howbeit  the  concomitance  of  certain  feelings 
with  the  different  states  of  muscular  tension, 
renders  this  cognition  not  only  easier,  but,  In 
fact,  obtrudes  it  upon  our  attention.  Bcaliger, 
therefore,  in  referring  the  apprehension  ef 
weight,  die.,  to  the  locomotive  ^ulty,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  for  more  correct  than  recent  philoao. 
phers,  in  referring  it  to  the  muscular  sense. 
(See  n.  of  this  footnote.) 

We  have  here  to  distinguish  three  things. 

1^.  The  still  immanent  or  purely  mental  act 
of  will:  what  for  distinction's  sake  I  would 
call  the  hyperonfonio  volition  to  move; — the 
actio  aieita  of  the  schoobi.  Of  this  volition  we 
are  conscious,  even  though  It  do  not  go  out 
into  overt  action. 

3^.  If  this  volition  become  transeunt,  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  passes  into  the  mental 
effort  or  nisus  to  move.  This  I  would  call  the 
enorganic  voUtion,  or,  by  an  extension  of  the 
scholastic  language,  the  actio  ln^peronf.  Of 
this  we  are  immediately  conscious.  For  we 
are  conscious  of  it,  though  by  a  nareosis  or 
stupor  of  the  sensitive  nerves  we  lose  all 
feeling  of  the  movement  of  the  limb;>-4hongh 
by  a  paralyiis  of  the  motive  nerves,  no  move^ 
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of  touch  proper,  and  of  cutaneous  and 
muscular  feeling.* 


b)^A» 


Thought}  af  in 
Intellect. 


relation  to 


26.  As  modes  of  matter,  the  Primarj 
qualities  are  thought  as  necessary  and 


ment  in  the  Umb  follows  the  mental  effort  to 
move ; — ^though  by  an  abnormal  stimulus  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  a  oontraetion  In  them  Is 
caused  even  in  opposition  to  our  will. 

3^^.  Determined  by  the  enorganlc  volition, 
the  cerebral  influence  is  transmitted  by  the 
motive  nerves ;  tbe  muscles  contract  or  ondea- ' 
TOUT  to  contract,  se  that  the  limb  moves  or 
endeavours  to  move.  This  motion  or  effort  to 
move  I  would  call  the  organic  movement^  the 
organie  ninu ;  by  a  limitation  of  the  scholastic 
term,  it  might  be  denominated  the  actio  im- 
perata. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight,—!^,  that  the 
organic  movement  is  immediately  determined 
by  the  enorganic  volition ;  and,  2^,  that  we  are 
Immediately  conscious  of  the  organic  nisus  in 
itself.  But  neither  is  the  case.— Not  the  for- 
mer :  for  even  if  we  identify  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  and  the  overt  movement  of  the 
limb,  this  is  only  the  mediate  result  of  the 
enorganic  volition,  through  the  action  of  the 
nervous  influence  transmitted  from  the  brain. 
The  mind,  therefore,  exerts  its  effort  to  move, 
proximately  in  determining  this  transmission; 
but  we  are  unconscious  not  only  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  but  even 
of  the  operation  itself. — Not  the  latter :  for 
all  muscular  contraction  is  dependent  on  the 
agency  of  one  set  of  nerves,  all  feeling  of  mns. 
eular  contraction  on  another.  Thus,  from  the 
exclusive  paralysis  of  the  former,  or  the  ex. 
elusive  stupor  of  the  latter,  the  one  function 
may  remain  entire,  while  the  other  is  abo- 
lished ;  and  It  Is  only  because  certain  muscu. 
lar  feelings  are  normally,  though  contingently, 
associated  with  the  different  muscular  states, 
that,  independently  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
enorganic  volition,  we  are  Indirectly  made 
aware  of  the  various  degrees  of  the  organic 
nlsus  exerted  in  our  different  members.*    But 


•  I  must  here  notice  an  error  of  Inference, 
which  runs  tlirough  the  experiments  by  Pro- 
fessor  Weber  of  Loipslc,  In  regard  to  the  shares 
which  the  sense  of  .touch  proper  and  the  con. 
sclousness  of  muscular  effort  have  in  the  estl. 
roatlon  of  weight,  as  detailed  in  his  valuable 
'Annotationes  de  Pulsu,  Resorptione,  Auditu 
et  Tactu,»  1834,  pp.  81-113,  134,  169-161.— 
Weight  ho  supposes  to  be  tested  by  tbe  Touch 
alone,  when  objects  are  laid  upon  the  hand, 
reposing,  say,  on  a  pillow.  Here  there  appears 
to  me  a  very  palpable  mistake.  For  without 
denying  that  different  weights,  up  to  a  certain 
polBt,  produce  different  sensations  on  the 
nerves  of  toucli  and  feellug,  and  that  conse. 
^uenUy  an  experience  of  the  difference  of  such 


universal;  the  Secundo-primary,  as  con- 
tingent and  common;  the  Secondary,  as 
contingent  and  peculiar. 

27.  Thought  as  necessary,  and  imme- 
diately apprehended  as  actual,  modes  of 
matter,  we  conceive  the  Primary  qualities 
in  what  they  objectively  are.  The  Se» 
oundo-primary,  thought  in  their  objective 
phasis,  as  modifications  of  the  Primary, 

though  Indirect,  the  information  thus  forced 
upon  us  Is  not  the  less  valuable.  By  the  as. 
Boclated  sensations  our  attention  is  kept  alive 
to  the  state  of  our  muscular  movements ;  by 
them  we  are  enabled  to  graduate  with  the  re 
qulslte  accuracy  the  amount  of  organic  effort, 
and  to  expend  In  each  movement  precisely  the 
quantum  necessary  to  accomplish  Its  purpose. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  records  the  case  of  a  mother 
who,  while  nursing  her  Infant,  was  affected 
with  paralysis  or  loss  of  muscular  motion  on 
one  side  of  her  body,  and  by  stupor  or  loss  of 
sensibility  on  the  other.  With  the  arm  ca- 
pable of  movement  she  could  hold  her  child  to 
her  bosom ;  and  this  she  continued  to  do  so 
long  as  her  attention  remained  fixed  upon  the 
infant.  But  if  surrounding  objects  withdrew 
her  observation,  there  being  no  admonitory 
sensation,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  arm  gra. 
dually  relaxed,  and  the  child  was  In  danger  of 
falling.    (The  Hand,  p.  204.) 

These  distinctions  In  the  process  of  volun. 
tary  motion,  especially  the  two  last,  (for  the 
first  and  second  may  be  viewed  as  virtually  the 
same,)  are  of  Importance  to  Illustrate  the 
double  nature  of  the  secundo-prlmary  quali- 
ties, each  of  which  is,  in  fact,  the  aggregate  of 
an  objective  or  quasi-primary  quality,  appro, 
hended  In  a  perception,  and  of  a  secondary  or 
subjective  quality  caused  by  the  other,  appre- 
hended in  a  sensation.  Each  of  these  quali- 
ties, each  of  these  cognitions,  appertains  to  a 
different  part  of  the  motive  process.  The 
quasl.prlmary  quality  and  Its  perception,  de- 
pending  on  the  enorganic  volition  and  the 
nerves  of  motion ;  the  secondary  quality  and 
its  sensation,  depending  on  tho  organie  nisua 
and  the  nerves  of  sensibility. 

The  quasl.prlmary  quality  Is,  always,  simply 
a  resistance  to  our  enorganic  volition,  as  rea- 
lized in  a  muscular  effort.    But,  be  it  remem- 


sensation  may  help  us  to  an  Inference  of  a 
difference  of  weight;  It  is  manifest,  that  If  a 
body  be  laid  upon  a  muscular  part,  that  we 
estimate  Its  weight  proximately  and  prlnei. 
pally  by  the  amount  of  lateral  pressure  on  the 
muscles,  and  this  pressure  Itself,  by  the  dlfil. 
culty  we  find  in  lifUng  the  body,  however  im. 
perceptibly,  by  a  contraction  or  bellying  out  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  When  snperlnonmbent 
bodies,  however  different  in  weight,  are  all 
still  so  heavy  as  to  render  this  contraction 
almost  or  altogether  impossible;  it  will  be 
found,  that  our  power  of  measuring  their  com. 
parative  weights  beeomes,  In  the  one  ease 
feeble  and  faUacions,  in  the  other  null. 
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[note  IK 


and,  in  both  their  objectiTe  and  subjective 
phases,  immediately  apprehended,  we  con- 
ceive them  in  what  they  objectively,  as 
well  as  in  what  they  subjectively,  are. 
The  Secondary  being  neither  thought  as 


bered,  there  may  be  muscular  effort,  even  if  a 
body  weight  or  is  pressed  upon  a  part  of  our 
muscular  frame  i^parently  at  rest.  (See 
footnote  •  of  page  866.) — ^And  bow  is  the 
resistance  perceived?  I  have  frequently  as- 
serted, that  in  perception  we  are  conscious 
of  the  external  object  immediately  and  in 
itself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Real, 
ism.  But  in  saying  that  a  thing  is  known  in 
Itself,  I  do  not  mean  tliat  this  object  is  known 
in  its  absolute  existence,  that  is,  out  of  rela. 
tion  to  us.  This  is  impossible ;  for  our  know- 
ledge is  only  of  the  relative.  To  know  a  thing 
In  itself  or  immediately,  is  an  expression  I  use 
merely  in  contrast  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
in  a  representation,  or  mediately.  (See  Note 
B.)  On  this  doctrine  an  external  quality  is  said 
to  be  known  in  itself,  when  it  is  known  as  the 
Immediate  and  necessary  correlative  of  an 
internal  quality  of  which  I  am  conscious. 
Thus,  when  I  am  conscious  of  the  exertion  of 
an  enorganic  volition  to  move,  and  aware 
that  the  muscles  are  obedient  to  my  will,  but 
at  the  same  time  aware  that  my  limb  is  arrest* 
ed  in  its  motion  by  some  exteriud  impediment ; 
>— in  this  case  I  cannot  be  conscious  of  myself 
as  the  resisted  relative  without  at  the  stme 
time  being  conscious,  being  immediately  per- 
cipient, of  a  not-self  as  the  resisting  correla- 
tive.  In  this  cognition  there  is  no  sensation, 
no  subjoctivo-organic  affection.  1  simply  know 
myself  as  a  force  in  energy,  the  not-self  as  a 
counter  force  in  energy.-— So  much  for  the 
quasi-primary  quality,  as  dependent  on  the 
enorganic  volition. 

But  though  such  pure  perception  may  be 
detected  in  the  simple  apprehension  of  re- 
sistance, in  reality  it  does  not  stand  alone ; 
for  it  is  always  accompanied  by  sensations,  of 
which  the  muscular  nisus  or  quiescence,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  resisting,  the  pressing 
body,  on  the  other,  are  the  causes.  Of  these 
sensations,  the  former,  to  wit  the  feelings  con. 
nected  with  the  states  of  tension  and  relaxa- 
tion, lie  wholly  in  the  muscles,  and  belong  to 
what  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  as  the 
muscular  sense.  The  latter,  to  wit  tho  sensa- 
tions determined  by  the  foreign  pressure,  lie 
partly  in  the  skin,  and  belong  to  the  sense  of 
-touch  proper  and  cutaneous  feeling,  partly  in 
the  flesh,  and  belonging  to  the  muscular  senso. 
These  affections,  sometimes  pleasurable,  some- 
times painAU,  are,  in  either  ease,  merely  modi 
flcations  of  the  sensitive  nerves  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  to  the  skin;  and,  as  mani- 
fbsted  to  us,  constitute  the  seconduy  quality, 
the  sensation  of  which  accompanies  the  per- 
ception of  every  secundo-prlmary. 

Although  the  preceding  doctrine  coincide. 
In  result,  with  that  which  M.  Maine  de  Biran, 
after  a  hint  by  Locke,  has  so  ably  developed, 
more  especially  In  his  *  Nonvelles  Considera- 
tions sur  les  Reports  du  Physique  et  du 
jkioral  de  l^rmme;*  I  find  it  impossible  to  go 


necessary,  nor  immediately  apprehended 
in  their  external  reality,  we  conceive 
adequately  what  they  are  in  their  subjec- 
tive effects,  but  iniidequately  what  they 
are  as  objective,  canses. 


along  with  his  illustrious  ediuv,  M  CousiBy 
(p.  XXV.  of  PrefiM^,)  in  thinkiug  that  his  exa. 
mination  of  Hume's  reasoning  agidnst  the  de- 
duction of  our  notion  of  Power  from  the  coil. 
scionsness  of  eflicacy  in  the  voluntary  move, 
ment  of  oar  muscles,  *  leaves  nothing  to  de. 
sire,  and  nothing  to  reply.'  On  the  eontrary, 
though  always  dissenting  with  diffideoee  firom 
H.  Cousin,  I  confess  it  does  not  seem  to  m^ 
that  in  any  of  his  seven  assaults  on  Hume,  has 
De  Biran  grappled  with  the  most  formidable 
objections  of  the  great  sceptic.  The  $ec(md, 
third,  and  aevenlhj  of  Hume's  arguments,  aa 
stated  and  criticized  by  Biran,  are  not  pro- 
posed,  as  arguments,  by  Hume  at  all ;  and  the 
/burth  Kadjl/th  in  Biran's  array  constitute  only 
a  single  reasoning  in  Hume's.  Of  tho  three 
arguments  which  remain,  the  Jim  and  tixtk  in 
Biran's  enumeration  are  the  most  important. 
— ^But,  under  tho /ret,  the  examples  alleged  by 
Hume,from  cases  of  sudden  palsy,  Biran  sUently 
passes  by ;  yet  these  present  by  far  the  most 
perplexing  difficulties  for  his  doctrine  of  con. 
seious  efficacy.  In  another  and  subsequent 
work  (R6ponses,  Ac,  p.  886)  be,  indeed,  inci. 
dentally  considers  tUs  objectioc,  referring  as 
back  for  its  regular  reftitation  to  the  strictures 
on  Hume,  where,  however,  as  stated,  no  such 
refutation  is  to  be  found.  Nor  does  he  In  this 
latter  treatise  relieve  the  difficulty.  For  as 
regards  the  argument  from  our  non  con. 
sciousness  of  loss  of  power,  prior  to  an  actual 
attempt  to  move,  as  shown  in*  the  case  of  pa. 
ralysis  supervening  during  sleep,  —  thto.  It 
seems  to  me,  can  only  be  answered  fh)m  the 
fkct,  that  we  are  never  conscious  of  force,  as 
unexerted  or  in  potentia,  (for  the  ambiguous 
term  power,  unfortunately  alter  Locke  em. 
ployed  by  Hume  in  tho  discussion,  is  there 
equivalent  to  force,  vU,  and  not  to  mere  poten. 
tiaUtif  as  opposed  to  actuaUty,)  but  only  of 
force,  as  in  actu  or  exerted.  For  in  this  ease, 
we  never  can  possibly  be  conscious  of  the 
absence  of  a  force,  previously  to  the  effort 
made  to  put  it  forth.— The  purport  of  the 
tixih  argument  is  not  given,  as  Hume,  not. 
withstanding  the  usual  want  of  precision  in 
his  language,  certainly  Intended  it; — wliich 
was  to  this  effect : — ^Volition  to  move  a  hnb, 
and  the  actual  moving  of  It,  are  the  first  and 
last  in  a  series  of  more  than  two  successive 
events ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  stand  to  each 
other,  immediately,  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  They  may,  however,  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  me- 
diately. But,  then,  if  they  can  be  known  In 
consciousness  as  thus  maiUately  related,  It  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  such  knowledge,  that 
the  intervening  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
through  which  the  final  movement  of  tho  limb 
is  supposed  to  be  mediately  dependent  on  tho 
primary  volition  to  move,  should  be  known  to 
consciousness  Immediately  under  that  relation. 
But  this  intermediate,  this  connecting  series 
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28.  Our  conceptions  of  the  Primary 
are  clear  and  distinct ;  of  the  Secundo- 
primary,  both  as  secondary  and  quasi- 
primary  qualities,  clear  and  distinct;  of 
the  Secondary,  as  subjective  affections, 
clear  and  distinct,  as  objective,  obscure 


Is,  confessedly,  unknown  to  consdoiuness  at 
ftU,  fear  less  as  a  series  of  causes  and  effects. 
It  follows  therefore,  a  fortiori,  that  the  de. 
pendency  of  the  last  on  the  first  of  these  events, 
as  of  an  effect  upon  its  cause,  nuut  be  to  con- 
sciousness  unknown.  In  other  words :— having 
no  consciousness  that  the  volition  to  move  is 
the  efficacious  force  (power)  by  which  even 
the  event  immediately  consequent  on  it  (say 
the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influence  from 
brain  to  muscle)  is  produced,  such  event  being 
in  fact  itself  to  consciousness  occult;  multo 
minus  can  we  have  a  consciousness' of  that 
voBUon  being  the  efficacious  force,  by  which 
the  ultimate  movement  of  the  limb  is  mediately 
determined?  Tliis  is  certainly  the  argument 
which  Hume  intended,  and  as  a  refutation  of 
the  doctrine,  that  In  our  voluntary  movements 
at  least,  we  have  an  apprehension  of  the  cau- 
sal nexus  between  the  mental  volition  as  cause 
and  the  corporeal  movement  as  effect,  it  seems 
to  me  unanswerable.  But  as  stated,  and 
easily  refated,  by  De  Biran,  it  is  only  tanta- 
mount to  the  reasoning — ^That  as  we  are  not 
conscious  how  we  move  a  limb,  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  the  feeling  that  we  do  exert  a 
motive  force.  But  such  a  feeling  of  force,  ac 
tion,  energy.  Home  did  not  deny. 

II. — Hlttorioal  notieea  touching  the  reeoffnUion 
of  IA«  I*oeomo«e0  Focutty  oc  a  medium  <i(f  per. 
eepiiany  <xnd  of  cAe  KiMCuIar  8en»e. — ^That  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  or  rather, 
the  recogniUott  of  the  Muscular  Sense  as  a 
*  medium  of  apprehension,  is  of  a  recent  date, 
and  by  psychologists  of  this  country,  is  an 
opinion  in  both  respects  erroneous. — Aa  tat 
as  I  am  aware,  this  distinction  was  originally 
taken  by  two  Italian  Aristotelians,  some  three 
centuries  ago;  and  when  the  observatien  was 
again  forgotten,  both  France  and  Germany  are 
before  Scotland  in  the  merit  of  Its  modem 
revival. 

It  was  first  promulgated  by  Julius  Caesar 
Bcaliger  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (1567.)  Aristotle,  followed  by  philo. 
sophers  in  general,  had  referred  the  percep- 
tion of  weight  (the  heavy  and  light)  to  the 
sense  of  Touch;  though,  in  truth,  under 
Touiih,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  eomprehesded 
both  the  Skin  and  Muscular  senses.  See  Hist. 
An.  i.  4.  Be  Part.  An.  ii.  1, 10.  Be  Anima, 
ii.  II.  On  this  particular  doctrine,  Scaliger, 
inter  aU%  observes:  'Et  sane  sic  videtur, 
Mamqne  gravitas  et  levitas  tangendo  depre- 
henditur.  Ac  nemo  est,  qui  non  putet,  attrec- 
tatione  sese  cognoscere  gravitatem  et  levi. 
tatem.  Mihi  tamen  band  persuadetur.  Tactu 
motnm  deprehendi  flateor,  gravitatem  nego. 
Bst  antem  maximum  argnmentum  hoc.  Qra- 
vitas  est  objectum  motlvte  potestatis :  cui  sane 
oompetit  oetfo.  At  tactus  non  fit,  nisi  jkiImimIo. 
Chavltas  ergo  pereipitur  a  motlva  potestate. 


and  confused.  For  the  Primary,  Seoun- 
do-primary,  and  Secondary,  as  subjective 
affections,  we  can  represent  in  imaginn- 
tion ;  the  Secondary,  as  objective  powers, 
we  cannot. 

29.  Finally — The  existential  judgments 


non  a  tactu.  Nam  duo  cum  dnt  instrumenta 
(de  nervls  atque  spiritlbns  loquor,)  ad  sensum 
et  ob  motum,  a  se  invieem  disthicta:  male 
conftmderemus,  quod  est  motricis  objectum, 
cum  objecto  motse.  Movetur  enim  taetus,  non 
agit.  Motrix  autem  movet  grave  corpus,  non 
autem  movetur  ab  eo.  Idquemanifeatumest  in 
paralysl.  Sentitur  ealor,  non  sentitur  gravitas. 
Motrici  namqne  instrumenta  sublata  sunt.— • 
An  vero  $mtiiur  gravitas?  Sentitar  quidem  a 
motrice,  atque  ab  ea  Judicatur :  quemadmo. 
dum  difficile  quippiam  enunciatu  [ennnclatnr  ?] 
ab  ipsa  intelleetus  vi :  quae  tamen  agit,  non 
patitur,  cum  enunciat.  Est  enim  omnibus 
commune  rebus  nostratlbus  hisce,  qusD  pen- 
dent a  materia :  ut  agendo  patiantur. — ^Poterit 
aliquid  objici  de  compressions.  Nam  etc. . . . 
Sunt  prsBterea  duae  rationes.  Quando  et  sine 
tactu  sentimus  gravitatem,  et  quia  tactu  non 
sentimus.  Nempe  cuipiam  gravi  corporl  ma- 
uuB  imposita  contlngit  illud :  at  non  sentit  gra- 
vitatem. Sine  tactu,  vero,  virtus  motrix  sentiet. 
Appensum  file  plumbumgrave  sentitur.  Manus 
tamen  fllnm,  non  plumbum  tanget.  Delude 
hoc.  Brachlum  sue  pondere  cum  deorsum 
fertur,  sentitur  grave.  At  nihil  tangit.'  (De 
Subtilitate,  contra  Cardanum,  ex.  109.) 

It  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  Scaliger 
may  have  taken  the  hint  for  the  discrimina- 
tion of  this  and  another  sense,  from  Cardan. 
This  philosopher  makes  Touch  fourfold.  One 
sense  apprehending  the  four  primary  qnaliUes, 
theHotand  Cold,  the  Dry  and  Humid ;  a  second 
the  Pleasurable  and  Painful;  a  third  the  Ye. 
nereal  sensations;  a  fourth  the  Heavjf  and 
Light,    (De  Subtilitate,  L.  xiii.) 

This  doctrine  did  net  excite  the  attention  It 
deserved.  It  was  -even  redargued  by  Scallg- 
er^  admiring  expositor  Goclenius.  (Adver- 
saria,  p.  70— -88) ;  nor  do  I  know,  indeed,  that 
previous  to  its  revival  in  very  recent  times^ 
with  the  exception  to  be  immediately  stated, 
that  this  opinion  was  ever  countenanced  by 
any  other  philosopher.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  It  is  indeed  conune. 
morated  by  Chanvin,  no  very  erudite  antho- 
rity,  in  the  Jlrtt  edition  of  his  Lexicon  Philo- 
sophicum  (w.  TaetOs  and  Gravitat)  as  an 
opinion  that  had  found  supporters ;  but  it  is 
manifest  ftrom  the  terms  of  the  statement,  for 
no  names  are  given,  that  Scaliger  and  Bcali- 
geronly  is  referred  to.  In  the  subsequent 
edition  the  statement  itself  is  omitted. 

By  another  philosophical  physician,  the 
celebrated  Cosalpinus  of  Aresso,  it  was  after- 
wards (in  1060)  still  more  articulately  shown, 
that  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  motive  power 
are  we  percipient  of  those  qualities  wliich  I 
denominate  the  SecundcPrimary ;  though  he 
can  hardly  be  said,  like  Scaliger,  to  have  dis- 
criminated that  power  as  a  fiscnlty  of  pereep- 
Uon  or  active  apprehension,  from  touch  as  a 
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PRIMARY,  SECUNDO-PRIMARY  AND 


[hots  o. 


mre  of  the  Primary  asMrtory;  of  the 
Sccando-primarjy  in  both  thmr  aspectSi 
assertory  ;  of  the  Secondary,  as  modes  of 
iniBdy  assertory,  as  modes  of  matter,  pro- 
blematic.     (See  par.  11, 12, 13.) 


Mpaeity  of  sensation  or  mere  conseionsness  of 
pASsion.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  Cse- 
salpinns  was  aware  of  ScaUger^s  speculation 
at  all. 

'  TSctns  igitnr  si  nnns  est  sensns,  circa 
unam  erlt  contrariotatem,  rellquae  antem  ad 
ipsam  redncentnr.  [Cktmpare  Aristotle,  De 
Anlma,  11. 11.]  Patet  antem  Calidun  et  FrI. 
gidum  maxima  proprle  Ipsius  tactns  esse; 
solum  enim  tangendo  comprehenduntnr.  Hu- 
midum  antem  et  Siccum  (Fluid  and  Solid), 
Dnmm  et  Molle,  Grave  et  Leve,  Aspemm  et 
Lene,  Ramm  et  Densum,  aliaque  hujusmodi, 
nt  tactu  comprehendantnr,  non  tatta  est  m  Ian- 
pere,  $ed  neceue  ett  motum  quendam  adhSbere,  aul 
eomprimendo,  ant  impeUendo,  ant  to^endo, 
ant  aUa  ratione  patiendl  potentiam  experiendo 
8ic  enim  quod  proprium  terminnm  non  retl. 
net,  et  quod  fftcUe  divlditnr,  Humidum  esse 
cognoseimns;  quod  antem  opposite  mode  se 
habet,^  Biccnm :  et  quod  cedit  comprimenti, 
Molle,  quod  non  cedit,  Dnmm.  Similiter 
antem  et  reliqnsB  tactlTse  qnalitates  sine 
motn  non  perdpinntur.  Idclrco  et  a  roliqnis 
sensibns  eognosci  possnnt,  nt  a  Tisn.  [But 
not  Immedit^y  ]  Motns  enim  inter  conunn- 
nia  senslbiUa  ponitnr.  [There  is  here  throngh 
ambiguity  a  mutatio  elenohi.]  Nihil  antem 
refert,  an  motns  Id  organo  an  in  re  flat.'  [?] 
(Qnsstiones  Perlpatetlc»,  L.  iy.  qn.  1.) 

In  more  recent  times,  the  action  of  the  vo- 
luntary motiTo  fkculty  and  Its  rolatlTO  sense 
in  the  perception  of  Extension,  Figure,  Weight, 
Resistance,  ^.,  was  In  France  brought  vaguely 
Into  notice  by  OondlllaCj  and  subsequently 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury more  explicitly  developed,  among  others, 
by  his  distinguished  follower  M.  Destutt  de 
l^racy,  who  established  the  distinction  between 
acttve  and  p<u»h>e  touch.  The  speculations  of 
M.  Maine  de  Biran  on  muscular  effort  (from 
1808,)  I  do  not  here  refer  to ;  as  these  have  a 
dlfRsreot  and  greatly  higher  significance. 
(CondiUae,  Traits  des  Sensations.  P.  11.  cc  3. 12. 
— De  Tniep,  Ideologie,  t.  L  cc  ^18;  t.  ill.  ce. 
5.  9. — C!ompare  Degerando,  Hlitoire  des  Sys. 
temes,  t.  ill.  p.  8i0,  sq.  orlg.  ed.,  and  La- 
bouUniin,  Pr^is,  p.  322,  sq.) — ^In  Germany, 
before  the  eondusion  of  the  last  century,  the 
same  analysis  was  made,  and  the  active  touch 
there  first  obtained  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  the  Muscular  Sense  (Muskel  Sinn.)  The 
German  physiologists  and  psychologists  not 
only — ^what  had  been  previously  done — pro 
fessedly  demonstrated  the  share  it  had  In  the 
empirical  apprehension  of  Space,  &c.,  and  es- 
tablished its  necessity  as  a  condition  even  of 
the  perceptions  of  Touch  proper— the  Skin 
flense ;  they  likewise  for  the  first  time  ondea- 
vonred  to  show  how  in  vision  we  are  enabled 
to  recognise  not  only  figure,  but  distance,  and 
the  third  dimension  of  bodies,  throngh  the  con. 
seions  a^ustment  of  the  eye.  {TiUel,  Eantis. 
che  Denkformen,  (1787,)  p.l8S,  sq.— Tiedemann, 


ff) — As  both  in  Senniive  Appreheruion 
mnd  in  Thovghi ;  a$in  rsUuion  both  to 
SenM  and  Intelleet. 

30.  In  the  order  of  nature  and  of  ne- 


in  Hesslsohe  Beytraege  (1789,)  St.  i.  p.  119, 
sq.;  Theaetet  (1794,)  passim;  IdealisUsche 
Briefe  (1798,)  p.  84,  sq.;  Psyehologie  (1804,) 
p.  405,  B(i,'^SchuU,  Pruefung  (1791,)  1.  p.  182, 
sq. — Eng^f  in  M6moires  de  TAcademie  de  Ber- 
Un  (1802.)— (TruttAuiien,  Anthropologie  (1810,) 
pp.  130,  sq.  361,  sq.  and  the  subsequent  works 
of  H&bart,  Hartmannf  Lenhtmek,  TourtuaE,  Bt- 
neke,  and  a  host  of  others.)  But  see  Beid,  188,  b. 

Britain  has  not  advanced  the  enquiry  which, 
if  we  discount  some  resultless  tendencies  by 
Hartley,  Wells,  and  Darwin,  she  was  the  last 
in  taking  up ;  and  It  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  unacquaintance  with  such  matters  prova. 
lent  among  us,  that  the  views  touching  the 
ftmctions  of  the  will,  and  of  the  muscular 
sense,  which  constitute,  in  this  relation  cer. 
talnly,  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  Pr 
Brown's  psychology,  should  to  the  present 
hour  be  regarded  as  original,  howboit  these 
views,  thoug]\.  propounded  as  new,  are  mani. 
festiiy  derived  from  sources  with  which  all  in- 
terested  In  psychological  disquisitions  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  fiuniUar.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  soUtary  instance  of  Brown*s  silent 
appropriation ;  nor  is  he  the  only  Scottish  me- 
taphysician who  has  borrowed,withoutacknow. 
ledgment,  these  aud  other  psychological  ana- 
lyses  from  the  school  of  Condillac,  De  Tracy 
may  often  equally  reclaim  his  own  at  the  hands 
of  Dr  John  Toung,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Belfast  College,  whose  frequent  coincidences 
with  Brown  are  not  the  marvels  he  would  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  when  we  know  the  common 
sources  from  which  the  resembling  doctrines 
are  equally  derived.  It  must  bo  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Lectures  of  both  Professors 
were  posthumously  published;  and  are  there- 
fore  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  works  deliberately 
submitted  to  general  criticism  by  their  au- 
thors. Dr  Toung,  it  should  likewise  be  noticed, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Mylne  of 
Glasgow,  whose  views  of  mental  philosophy 
are  well  known  to  have  closely  resembled  those 
of  M.  De  Tracy.  I  see  from  M.  Migaet*s  elo- 
quent eioffe  that  this  acute  philosopher  was, 
like  Kant,  a  Scotsman  by  descent,  and '  of  the 
clanStutt,'(8tott?) 

These  notices  of  the  gradual  recognition  of 
the  sense  of  muscular  feeling,  as  a  special 
source  of  knowledge,  are  not  given  on  account 
of  any  importance  it  may  be  thought  to  pos- 
sess ss  the  sojirce  from  which  is  derived  our 
notion  of  Space  or  Extension.  This  notion,  I 
am  convinced,  though  first  manifested  in, 
cannot  be  evolved  .out  of,  experience;  and 
what  was  observed 'by  Reid  (Inq.  p.  IM,  n^ 
by  Kant  (Cr.  d.r.  V.  p.  38,)  by  Scbulz  (Pmet  L 
p.  114,)  and  by  Stewart  (Essays,  p.  564,)  in 
regard  to  the  attempts  which  had  previously 
been  made  to  deduce  it  from  the  operati'^ns  of 
sense,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  motion  of 
the  hand,  is  equally  true  of  those  subsequently 
repeated.    In  all  these  attempts,  the  expert* 
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cessary  thought,  the  Primary  qualities  are 
prior  to  the  Secundo- primary  and  Secon- 
dary; but  in  the  order  of  empirical 
apprehensioui  though  chronologically  si- 
multaneooay  they  are  posterior  to,  both. 


ence  itself  Is  oii?y  realized  throngh  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  very  r  otion  which  it  professes  to 
generate;  there  ib  always  a  concealed  petitio 
principii.  Take  for  example  the  deduction  so 
laboriously  essayed  by  Dr  Brown,  and  for  which 
he  has  received  such  unqualified  encomium. 
(Lectt.  23  and  24.) — Extension  is  made  up  of 
three  dimensions;  but  Brown's  exposition  is 
limited  to  length  and  breadth.  These  only, 
therefore,  can  be  criticised. 

As  far  as  I  can  find  his  meaning  in  his  cloud 
of  words,  he  argues  thus : — The  notion  of  Time 
or  Buceeision  being  supposed,  that  of  longitu- 
dlnol  extension  is  given  in  the  succession  of 
fseliags  which  accompanies  the  gradual  con. 
traction  of  a  muscle ;  the  notion  of  this  suc- 
cession constitutes,  ipso  fketo,  the  notion  of  a 
certain  length ;  and  the  notion  of  this  length 
[he  quietly  takes  for  graatod]  Is  the  nor  ion 
of  longitudinal  extension  sought,  (p.  146.  a.) 
—  The  paralogism  here  is  transparent.  — 
Length  is  an  ambiguous  term ;  and  It  is 
length  in  space,  extensive  length,  and  not 
length  in  time,  protensive  length,  whose  notion 
it  is  the  problem  to  evolve.  To  convert, 
therefore,  the  notion  of  a  certain  kind  of  length 
(and  that  certain  kind  being  also  confessedly 
only  length  in  time)  into  the  notion  of  a  length 
in  space,  Is  at  best  an  idle  begging  of  the  ones- 
tion.-~l8  it  not  ?  Then  I  would  ask,  whether 
the  series  of  feelings  of  which  we  are  aware  in 
the  gradual  contraction  of  a  muscle.  Involve 
the  consciousness  of  being  a  succession  or 
length,  (1)  in  time  alone?  or  (2)  in  space  alone  ? 
—or  (3)  in  time  and  space  together  ?  Those 
three  cases  will  be  allowed  to  bo  exhaustive. 
If  the  first  be  afiirmed,  if  the  succession  appear 
to  consciousness  a  length  in  time  exclusively, 
then  nothing  has  been  accomplished ;  for  the 
notion  of  extension  or  space  is  in  no  way  con. 
talned  in  the  notion  of  duration  or  time. — 
Again,  if  the  second  or  the  third  be  affirmed, 
if  the  series  appear  to  consciousness  a  suc- 
cession or  length,  either  in  space  alone,  or  in 
space  and  time  together,  then  is  the  notion  it 
behoved  to  generate  employed  to  generate 
tsdf. 

In  the  deduction  of  the  notion  of  taperjleial 
extension  he  is  equally  lUoglcal;  for  here, 
too,  his  process  of  evolution  only  in  the  end 
openly  extracts  what  in  the  commencement 
it  had  secretly  thrown  in.  The  elements,  out 
of  which  he  constructs  the  notion  of  extension, 
in  the  second  dimension,  he  finds  in  the  con. 
sciousness  we  have  of  several  contemporaneous 
series  of  muscular  feelings  or  lengths,  stand, 
ing  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  projcimaUf 
ditiatU,  inUrmediaU,  Ae.  —  Proximate!  In 
What }  In  time ?  No;  for  the  series  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  in  time  coexistent;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  the  process  would  be  unavailing' 
for  proximity  in  time  does  not  afford  proxi- 
mity in  space.  In  space,  then  ?  Necessarily. 
On   thto    alternative,    however,  the    notion 


For  it  is  only  under  condition  of  the  Sen- 
sation of  a  Secondary,  that  we  are  per- 
cipient of  any  Primary,  quality. 

31.  The  apprehension   of  a    Primary 
quality  is  principally  an  intellectual  cog^i- 


of  space  or  extension  is  already  involved 
doubly  deep  in  the  elements  themselves,  out 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  comtruct  it ;  for 
when  two  drmore  things  are  conceived  as  proxi- 
mate  in  space,  they  are  not  merely  conceived 
as  in  different  places  or  out  of  each  other,  but 
over  and  above  this  elementary  condition  in 
which  extension  simply  is  involved,  they  are 
conceived  as  even  holding  under  it  a  secon- 
dary and  more  complex  relation.  But  U  is 
needless  to  proceed,  for  the  petition  of  the 
point  in  question  Is  even  more  palpable  if  we 
think  the  series  under  the  relations  of  the 
distant,  the  intermediaU  &c. — The  notion  ef 
Space,  therefore,  is  not  shown  by  this  expla- 
nation of  its  genesis  to  be  less  a  native  notion 
then  that  of  Time,  which  it  admits.  BrownV 
is  a  modification  of  Do  Tracy's  deduction,  the 
change  boing  probably  suggested  by  a  remark 
of  Stewart  (L.  c.) ;  but  though  both  involve  a 
paralogism,  it  is  certainly  far  more  shrewdly 
cloaked  in  the  original. 

in, — Ulstorical  notices  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  Nerves  and  nervous  Filaments  into 
Motive  and  Sensitive  /  and  in  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  function,  ami  aitsolute  isolationj  of  thie 
tUtitnate  nervous  Filaments.  —  The  important 
discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  the  spinal 
nerves  are  the  organs  of  motion  through  their 
anterior  roots,  of  sensation  through  their  pos. 
terior ;  and  the  recognition  by  recent  physio, 
logists,  that  each  ultimate  nervous  filament  is 
distinct  in  function,  and  runs  isolated  from  its 
origin  to  Its  termination; — these  are  only  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  previous  observations 
to  the  same  effect, — observations,  in  regard  to 
which  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  recent 
discussions  touching  tho  history  of  these  re- 
sults) the  medical  world  is,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  uninformed.  At  the  same  time,  as  these 
are  the  physiological  facts  with  which  psy. 
chology  is  principally  interested ;  as  a  contri. 
butlon  towards  this  doctrine  and  its  history,! 
shall  throw  together  a  few  notices,  which 
have  for  the  most  part  fallen  in  my  way  when 
engaged  in  researches  for  a  different  purpose. 

The  cases  of  paralysis  without  narcosis 
(stupor,)  and  of  narcosis  without  paralysis 
— for  the  ancient  propriety  of  these  terms 
ought  to  be  observed  —  that  is,  the  cases  in 
which  either  motion  or  sensibility,  exclusively, 
is  lost,  wore  too  remarkable  not  to  attract 
attention  even  from  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  too  peremptory  not  to 
necessitate  tho  conclusion,  that  the  several 
phsenomcna  are,  either  tho  functions  of  differ, 
ent  organs,  or,  if  of  the  same,  at  least  regu. 
lated  by  different  conditions.  Between  these 
alternatives  all  opinions  on  the  subject  are 
divided ;  and  the  former  was  the  first,  as  It 
has  been  the  last,  to  be  adopted. 

No  sooner  had  the  nervous  system  been  re. 
cognised  as  the  ultimate  organ  of  the  nnlmal 
and  vital  functions,  and  the  intracranial  mO' 
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tion,  in  BO  far  as  it  is,  in  itself,  a  purely 
mental  activity,  and  not  the  mere  sensa- 
tion of  an  organic  passion  ;  and  second- 
arily, a  sensible  cognition,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  perception  of  an  attribute  of  mat- 


dolla  or  encephalos  (mcephalon  is  a  modem 
misnomer)  ascertained  to  be  its  centre,  than 
XratUtratm  proceeded  to  appropriate  to  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  that  organism  the  functions 
wbich,  along  with  Herophilus,  he  had  distin. 
gulshed,  of  sensibility  and  TOlontary  motion. 
He  placed  the  source — of  the  former  in  the 
meninges  or  membranes,  of  the  latter  in  the 
substance,  of  the  encephalos  in  general,  that  is, 
of  the  Brain*proper  and  After-braln  or  Core- 
beUnm.  And  while  the  nerves  were,  medi- 
ately or  immediately,  the  prolongations  of 
these,  he  viewed  the  nervous  membranes  as 
the  vehicle  of  sensation,  the  nervous  substance 
as  the  vehicle  of  motion.  (Ruftis  Ephesius, 
L.  i.  c.  22;  L.  ii.  ec.  2,  17.)  This  theory 
which  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
manifesting  the  tendency  from  an  early  pwiod 
to  refer  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion to  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  organ, 
ism,  has  not  obtained  the  attention  which  it 
even  intrinsically  merits.  In  modem  times, 
indeed,  the  same  opinion  has  been  hasarded, 
even  to  my  fortuitous  knowledge,  at  least 
thrice.  Firstly  by  Fernelius  (1560,  Physio, 
logia,  v.  10,  16 ;)  secondly  by  Rosetti  (1722, 
Raceolta  d'Opuseoli,  Ac,  t.  v.  p.  272  sq.;) 
thirdly  by  Lo  Gat  (1740,  Traits  des  Sensations, 
OBuv.  Phys.  t.  i.  p.  124,  and  IMss.  sur  la  Sensi. 
bilit^  des  Meninges,  $  i.) — By  each  of  these 
the  hypothesis  Is  advanced  as  originaL  In  the 
two  last  this  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at ;  but  it 
Is  surprising  how  the  opinion  of  Erasistratus 
could  have  escaped  the  erudition  of  the  first. 
I  may  observe,  that  Erasistratus  also  antici. 
pated  many  recent  physiologists  in  the  doc. 
trine,  that  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  of  aui. 
mals  in  general,  is  always  In  propOTtion  to  the 
depth  and  number  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  cerebral 
surface,  not  of  cerebral  mass. 

The  second  alternative  was  adopted  by 
Oaten,  who  while  he  refutes  apparently  mis- 
represents the  doctrine  of  Erasistratus ;  for 
Erasistratus  did  not,  if  we  may  credit  Rufus, 
an  older  authority  than  Galen,  derive  the 
nerves  from  the  membranes  of  the  encephalos, 
to  the  exclusion  of  its  substance ;  or  if  Oalen 
be  herein  correct,  this  is  perhaps  the  early 
doctrine  which  Erasistratus  Is  by  hJm  said  in 
his  maturer  years  to  have  abandoned ', — a  doc. 
trine,  however,  which,  under  modifications, 
has  in  modern  times  found  supporters  in 
Rondeletius  and  others.  (Laurentii  Hist. 
Anat.  iv.  qn.  13.)— Recognising,  what  has 
always  indeed  been  done,  the  contrast  of  the 
two  phsenomeiia  of  sensibility  and  motion, 
Galen  did  not,  however,  regard  them  as  neces 
sarily  the  products  of  distinct  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  although,  do  facto,  different 
parts  of  that  system  were  often  subservient 
to  their  manifestation.    As  to  the  problem— 


ter,  and,  though  not  constituted  by,  still 
not  realised  without,  the  sensation  of  aa 
organic  passion. — The  apprehendon  of  a 
Secondary  quality  is  solely  a  senmble 
cognition ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  the  sen- 


Do  the  nerves  perform  their  double  function 
by  the  conveyance  of  a  corporeal  fluid,  or 
through  the  irradiation  of  an  iomiaterial 
power  ? — Galen  seems  to  vacillate ;  for  texts 
may  be  adduced  in  &vonr  of  each  idtemative. 
He  is  not  always  consistent  in  the  shares 
which  he  assigns  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
brain,  in  the  elii>oration  of  the  animal  spirits; 
nor  is  he  even  uniform  in  maintaining  a  dis- 
crimination of  origin,  between  the  animal 
spirits  and  the  vitaL  Degrading  the  mem- 
branes to  mere  envelopments,  he  limits  every 
peculiar  function  of  the  nervous  organism  to 
the  euTeloped  substance  of  the  brain,  the  after 
brain,  the  spinal  chord  and  nerves.  But  as 
the  animal  fscnlty  is  one,  and  its  proximate 
vehicle  the  animal  spirits  is  homogeneous,  so  the 
nervous  or  cerebral  substance  which  conducts 
these  spirits  is  in  its  own  nature  uniform  and 
indifferently  competent  to  either  fkmction;  It 
being  dependent  upon  two  aceidental  circnm- 
stances,  whether  this  substance  conduce  to 
motion,  to  sensation,  or  to  motion  and  sensa- 
tion  together. 

The  first  circumstance  is  the  degree  of 
hardness  or  softness;  a  nerve  being  adapted 
to  motion,  or  to  sensation,  in  proportion  as  it 
possesses  the  former  quality  or  the  latter. 
Nerves  extremely  soft  are  exclusively  compe- 
tent to  sensation.  Nerves  extremely  hard  ar« 
pre.eminently,  but  not  exclusively,  adapted  to 
motion;  for  no  nerve  is  wholly  destitute  of 
the  feeling  of  touch.  The  soft  nerves,  short 
and  straight  in  their  course,  arise  from  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  encephalos  (the  Brain 
proper ;)  the  hard,  more  devious  in  direction, 
spring  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  brain 
where  it  Joins  the  spinal  chord,  (iledulla 
oblongata?)  the  spinal  chord  being  a  conUnua- 
tion  of  the  After.brain,  from  which  no  nerve 
immediately  arises  3  the  hardest  originate  from 
the  spinal  chord  itself,  more  especially  towards 
its  inferior  extremity.  A  nerve  soft  iu  its 
origin,  and,  therefore,  fitted  only  for  sense, 
may,  however,  harden  in  its  progress,  and  by 
this  change  become  suitable  for  motion. 

The  second  circumstance  is  the  part  to 
which  a  nerve  is  sent ;  the  nerve  being  sensi. 
tive  nr  motive  as  it  terminates  in  an  organ  of 
sense,  or  in  an  organ  of  motion — a  muscle ; 
eyery  part  being  recipient  only  of  the  virtue 
appropriate  to  Its  special  frinction. 

This  theory  of  Galen  is  inadequate  to  the 
phsenomena.  For  though  loss  of  motion  with- 
out the  loss  of  sense  may  thus  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Innervating 
force  is  reduced  so  low  as  not  to  radiate  the 
stronger  influence  required  for  movement,  and 
yet  to  radiate  the  feebler  influence  required 
for  feeling;  still  this  leaves  the  counter  ease 
(of  which,  though  less  frequently  occurring, 
Galon  has  himself  recorded  some  iUnstdoua 
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ntion  of  an  organic  passion. — The  ap-^ 
prehension  of  a  Secunao- primary  quality 
Is,  equally  and  at  once,  an  intellectual  and 
sensible  cognition ;  for  it  inrolves  both 


examples)  not  only  unezpUdned,  bat  even 
renders  it  inexplicable.  In  this  theory  Galen 
Is,  likewise,  not  always  consistent  with  him- 
self. The  distinction  of  bard  and  soft,  as  cor. 
responding  with  the  distinction  of  motory  and 
sensitive,  nerves,  though  true  in  gonoral,  is, 
on  his  own  admission,  not  absolutely  tbrongh. 
going.  (I  must  observe,  however,  that  among . 
other  recent  anatomists  this  is  maintained  by 
Albinus,  Malacarne,  and  Reil.)  And  to  say 
nothing  of  other  vacillations,  Galen,  who  in 
one  sentence,  in  consistency  with  his  distinc. 
tion  of  cerebral  and  (mediately)  cerebellar 
nerves,  is  forced  to  accord  exclusively  to  those 
of  the  spine  the  function  of  motion ;  in  an- 
other finds  himself  compelled,  in  submission 
to  the  notorious  fact,  to  extend  to  these  nerves 
the  ftinctiou  of  sensation  likewise.  But  if 
Galen's  theory  be  inadequate  to  their  solution, 
it  never  leads  him  to  overlook,  to  dissemble, 
or  to  distort,  the  pheenomena  themselves ;  and 
with  these  no  one  was  ever  more  fiunUiarly 
acquainted.  So  marvellous,  indeed,  is  his 
minute  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and 
ftuetlons  of  the  several  nerves,  that  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  assert,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minor  particulars,  his  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  tbe  nervous  system  is  prac- 
tically  on  a  level  with  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  present  day.  (De  Usu  Fartium,  i.  7, 
V.  9, 7, 14,  vlil.  3,  6, 10, 12,  ix.  1,  xil.  10, 11, 16. 
xUl.  8,  xvi.  1,  8,  5,  xvU.  2,  3— De  Causis 
Bympt.  i.  5. — De  Motu  Muse.  1.  13 — De  Anat. 
Adm.  vii.  8.—  Ars  parva,  10, 11.— De  Locis  Aff. 
1.  6,  7, 12.  m.  6,  12.— De  Diss.  Xerv.  1.— De 
Plac.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  ii.  12,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  8.) 

The  next  step  was  not  made  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourteeDth  century,  subsequent  to  Galen's 
death;  when  Bondeletiut  (c.  1660,)  reasoning 
from  the  phsDuomena  of  paralysto  and  stupor, 
enounced  it  as  an  observation  never  previously 
made,  that  *  All  nerves,  from  their  origin  in  the 
brain,  are,  even  In  the  spinal  marrow  itself, 
isolated  from  each  other.  The  cause  of  para- 
lysis  is  therefore  not  so  much  to  bo  sought  for 
in  the  spinal  marrow  as  in  the  encephalic 
heads  of  the  nerves;  Galen  himself  having, 
indeed,  remarked,  that  paralysis  always  super- 
venos  when  the  origin  of  the  nerve  is  obstructed 
or  diseased.'    (Curandi  Methodus,  c.  32.) 

This  observation  did  not  secure  the  attention 
which,  it  deserved;  and  some  thirty  years 
later  (,1696,)  another  n-ench  physiologist,  an. 
tther  celebrated  professor  in  the  same  univer- 
sity with  Bondelet,  I  mean  Lawrentius  of  Mont- 
pellier,  advanced  this  very  doctrine  of  his 
predecessor,  as  '  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard- 
of  observation.'  This  anatomist  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  first  attempting  a  sensible  demon, 
stration  of  the  fact,  by  resolv&g,  under  water, 
the  spinal  cord  into  its  constituent  filaments. 
'  This  new  and  admirable  observation,'  he  says, 
<  explains  one  of  the  obscurest  problems  of 


the  perception  of  a  quasi-primary  i^^'^y, 
and  the  sensation  of  a  secondary.  (See 
par.  15|  sq.,  and  Note  D*,  §  1.) 


nature;  why  it  is  that  from  a  lesion,  say  of 
the  cervical  mednUa,  the  motion  of  the  thigh 
may  be  lost,  while  the  motions  of  the  arms  and 
thorax  shidl  remain  entire.'  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  Anatomy,  Dniaurens  would  seem, 
however,  less  confident,  not  only  of  the  abso- 
lute  originality,  but  of  the  absolute  accuracy, 
of  the  observation.  Nor  does  he  rise  above 
the  Galenic  doctrine,  that  sensibility  and  motion 
may  be  transmitted  by  the  same  fibre.  In  fact, 
rejecting  the  discrimination  of  hard  and  soft 
nerves,  he  abolishes  even  the  accidental  dis- 
tinction which  had  been  recognised  by  Galen. 
(Compare  Hist.  Anat.,  Uter  editions,  iv.  c.  18, 
qq.  0, 10, 11 ;  x.  c.  12,  with  the  relative  phuses 
in  the  first.) 

The  third  step  was  accomplished  by  VaroU 
Uus,  (1572,)  who  showed  Galen  to  be  mistaken 
in  holding  that  the  spinal  chord  is  a  eontinua. 
tion  of  the  After-brain  alone.  He  demon, 
strated,  against  all  previous  anatomists,  that 
this  chord  is  made  up  of  four  columns,  seve- 
rally arising  from  four  encephalic  roots ;  two 
roots  or  trunks  from  the  Brain- proper  being 
prolonged  into  its  anterior,  and  two  from  the 
After-brain  into  its  posterior,  columns.  (Ana- 
tomia,  L.  iii :  De  Nervis  Opticis  Bpistolse.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  was  signalized 
by  other  contemporary  anatomists,  (as  CoUer, 
1672,  Laurcntius,  169o,)  that  the  spinal  nerves 
arise  by  double  roots ;  one  sot  of  filaments 
emerging  from  the  anterior,  another  from  the 
posterior,  portion  of  the  chord.  It  was  in 
general  noticed,  too,  (as  by  CoUer,  and  C. 
Bauhiwui,  1590,)  that  theso  filaments,  on 
issuing  from  the  chord,  passed  into  a  knot  or 
ganglion;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  reserved 
fbr  the  second  Monro,  (1783,)  to  record  the 
special  observation,  that  this  gangUon  is  limited 
to  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  alone 

Such  was  the  state  of  anatomical  knowledge 
touching  this  point  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  it  may  now  seem  marvellous, 
that  aware  of  the  independence  of  the  motory 
and  sensitive  functions, — aware  that  of  these 
fhnctions  the  cerebral  nerves  were,  in  general, 
limited  to  one,  while  the  spinal  nerves  wore 
competent  to  both, — aware  that  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  nerves  of  double  function,  emerged 
by  double  roots  and  terminated  in  a  twofold 
distribution, — and,  finally,  aware  that  each 
nervous  filament  ran  distinct  from  Its  perl, 
phcral  extremity  through  the  spinal  chord  to 
its  central  origin ; — aware,  I  say,  of  all  these 
correlative  facts,  it  may  now  seem  marvellous 
that  anatomists  should  have  stopped  short, 
should  not  have  attempted  to  lay  fact  and  fact 
together,  should  not  have  surmised  that  in  the 
spinal  nerves  difference  of  root  is  correspon- 
dent with  difference  of  function,  should  not 
have  instituted  experiments,  and  anticipated 
by  two  centuries  the  most  remarkable  physio- 
logical discovery  of  the  present  day.    But  our 
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wonder  will  be  enhaaeed,  in  finding  the  most 
illnstrions  of  the  more  modem  schools  of 
medicine  teaching  the  same  doctrine  in  greater 
detail,  and  yet  never  proposing  to  itself  the 
question — ^May  not  the  doable  roots  correspond 
with  the  doable  function  of  the  spinal  nerves? 
But  so  has  it  been  with  all  the  most  momentous 
diseoverles.  When  Harvey  proclaimed  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  he  only  proclaimed  a 
doctrine  necessitated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
venous  valves;  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  heavens  was  but  a  final  generalization, 
prepared  by  foregone  observations,  and  even 
already  partially  enounced. 

The  school  I  refer  to  Is  that  of  Leyden— the 
school  of  Boerhaave  and  his  disciples.— Bo«r. 
haave  held  with  Willis  that  the  Brain- proper 
is  the  organ  of  animality ;  adistlnct  part  thereof 
being  destined  to  each  of  its  two  functions, 
sense  and  voluntary  motion ; — ^that  the  After- 
brain  is  the  organ  of  vitality,  or  the  involuntary 
motions;— and  that  the  two  encephalic  organs 
are  prolonged,  the  former  into  the  anterior, 
the  latter  into  the  posterior,  columns  of  the 
spinal  ohord.  In  his  doctrine,  all  nerves  are 
composite,  being  made  up  of  fibrils  of  a  tenuity, 
not  only  beyond  our  means  of  observation,  but 
almost  beyond  our  capacity  of  imagination. 
Bome  nerves  are  homogeneous,  their  constituent 
filaments  being  either  for  a  certain  kind  of 
motion  alone,  or  for  a  certain  kind  of  sensation 
alone;  others  are  heterogeneous,  their  consti- 
tuent fibrils  being  some  for  motion,  some  for 
sensation; — and  of  this  latter  chus  are  the 
nerves  which  issue  from  the  spine.  On  Boer. 
haAvo*s  doctrine,  however,  the  spinal  nerves. 
In  so  far  as  they  arise  from  the  anterior 
eolumn,  are  nerves  both  of  sensation  and 
Toluntary  motion— r.f  animality;  in  so  far  as 
they  arise  fk-om  the  posterior  column,  are 
nerves  of  involuntary  motion — of  vitality.  A 
homogeneous  nerve  does  not,  as  a  totality,  per- 
form  a  single  ofliee;  for  every  elementary 
fibril  of  wliich  it  is  composed  runs  from  first 
to  last  isolated  firom  every  other,  and  has  its 
separate  sphere  of  exercise.  As  many  distinct 
spheres  of  sensation  and  motion,  so  many  dis- 
tinct nervous  origins  and  terminations ;  and  as 
many  different  points  of  local  termination  in  the 
body,  so  many  different  points  of  local  origin  in 
the  brain.  The  Sensorium  Commune,  the  centre 
of  sensation  and  motion,  is  not  therefore  an 
indivisible  point,  not  even  an  undivided  place ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  aggregate  of  as 
many  places  (and  millions  of  millions  there 
may  be)  as  there  are  encephalic  origins  of 
nervous  fibrils.  No  nerve,  therefore,  in  pro- 
priety  of  speech,  gives  off  a  branch;  their 
shoaths  of  dura  mater  alone  are  ramified ;  and 
there  is  no  intercourse,  no  sympathy  between 
the  elementary  fibrils,  except  through  the 
sensorium  commune.  That  the  nerves  are 
made  up  of  fibrils  is  shown,  though  inade- 
quately, by  various  anatomical  processes ;  and 
that  these  fibrils  are  destined  for  distinct 
and  often  different  purposes,  is  manifested  by 
the  phsnomena  of  diijoined  paralysis  and 
stupor.  (Be  Morbis  Nervorum  Praelectiones, 
by  Van  Eems.  pp.  261, 490-497,  696,  713-717. 
Compare  Kaau  Botrhaaoe,  Jmpetum  fsciens, 
i  107-200.) 


The  developed  doctrine  of  Boerhaave  an 
this  point  is  to  be  sought  for,  neither  in  his 
Aphorisms,  nor  in  his  Institutions  and  his 
Prelections  on  the  Institutions — ^the  more  pro-> 
minent  works  to  which  his  illustrious  disciples^ 
HaUer  and  Van  Swieten,  appended  respectively 
a  commentary. — ^The  loMer  adopts,  but  does 
not  advance,  the  doctrine  of  his  master.  (Ad 
Aph.  701,  711,  774, 1067,  1060.)— The  fonur, 
who  in  his  subsequent  writings  silently  aban- 
doned  the  opinion,  that  sensation  and  motion 
are  conveyed  by  different  nervous  fibrils.  In 
two  unnoticed  passages  of  his  annotations  on 
Boerhaave,  (1740,)  propounds  it  as  a  not  Im. 
probable  conjecture — that  a  total  nerve  may 
cont^n  within  its  sheath  a  complement  of 
motory  and  of  sensitive  tubules,  distinct  in 
their  origin,  transit,  and  distribution,  but 
which  at  their  peripheral  extremity  commnni. 
cate ;  the  latter,  like  veins,  carrying  the  spiriu 
back  to  the  brain,  which  the  former  had,  like 
arteries,  carried  out.  (Ad  Boerh.  Instlt.  § 
288,  n.  2,  §  293,  n.  2.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Leyden,  on 
this  point,  was  however  still  more  articulately 
evolved  by  the  younger  (Bernard  Storied) 
Albimui  not  in  any  of  his  published  works, 
but  in  the  prelections  he  delivered  for  many 
years,  in  that  university,  on  Physiology.  From 
a  copy  in  my  possesiion  of  his  dictata  in  this 
course,  very  AiUy  taken,  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  by  Dr  William  Grant,  (of  Rothie- 
murous,)  subsequently  a  distinguished  medical 
author  and  practical  physician  in  London,  oom. 
pared  with  another  very  accurate  copy  of  these 
dictata,  taken  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  the 
year  1741;  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing general  abstract  of  the  doctrine  taught 
by  this  celebrated  anatomist,  though  obliged 
to  retrench  both  the  special  cases,  and  the 
reasoning  in  detail  by  which  it  is  illustrated 
and  confirmed. 

•  The  nerves  have  a  triple  destination  m  they 
minister  (1.)  to  voluntary  motion,  (2.)  to  sen. 
sation,  (3.)  to  the  vital  energies— secretion, 
digestion,  Ac,  Albinus  seems  to  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Brain,  proper  is  the  nlti- 
mate  organ  of  the  first  and  second  function, 
the  After-brain,  of  the  third. 

Nerves,  again,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  such  in  which  the  function  of  each  ulti. 
mate  fibril  remains  isoUted  in  function  from 
centre  to  periphery  (the  cerebro  -  spinal 
nerves);  or  such  in  which  these  are  mutually 
confluent  (the  ganglionic  nerves.) 

To  spe^  only  of  the  eerebro-spinal  nerves, 
and  of  these  only  in  relation  to  the  functions 
of  motion  and  sensation ; — ^they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished into  three  classes  according  as  de- 
Btined,  (1.)  to  sense,  (2.)  to  motion,  (3.)  to 
both  motion  and  sensation.  Examples— of  the 
first  class  are  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  an. 
ditory,  of  which  last  ho  considers  the  portio 
mollis  and  the  portio  dura  to  be,  in  pro. 
priety,  dtotinct  nerves ;— of  the  second  chus, 
are  the  large  portion  of  those  passing  to 
muscles,  as  the  fourth  and  sixth  pairs ;— of  the 
third  class,  are  the  three  lingual  nerves,  espe. 
cially  the  ninth  pair,  fibrils  of  which  he  bad 
frequently  traced,  partiy  to  the  muscles,  partiy 
to  the  gustatory  papiUss  of  the  tongue,  and 
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the  subcntaneona  nerrefli  which  are  seen  to 
giTe  off  branches,  first  to  the  mnsctos^  and 
thereafter  to  the  tactile  papilla  of  the  skin. 
The  neryons  fibres  which  minister  to  motion 
are  distinct  in  origin,  in  transit^  in  tormina, 
tion,  from  those  which  minister  to  sensation. 
This  is  manifest,  in  the  case  of  those  nerves 
which    mn    ft-om   their    origin   in   separate 
sheaths,  either  to  an  organ  of  sense  (as  the 
olfactory  and  optic),  or  to  an  organ  of  motion, 
(as  the  fourth  and  sixth  padrs,  which  go  to  the 
mnsclos  of  the  eye) ;  but  it  is  equally,  though 
not  so  obtruslyely,  true,  in  the  case  where  a 
nerre  giTcs  off  branches  partly  to  muscles, 
partly  to  the  cutaneous  papills.    In  this  lat* 
ter  case,  the  nerTons  fibrils  or  fistulas  are, 
from  their  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
their  final  termination  in  the  sUn,  perfectly 
distinct. — ^The  Medulla  Oblongata  is  a  con. 
tinuation  of  the  oncephalos;  made  up  of  two 
oolumns  from  the  Brain.proper,  and  of  two 
oolnmns  from  the  After-brain.     Immediately 
or  mediately,  it  is  the  origin,  as  it  is  the  organ, 
of  all  the  nerres.    And  in  both  respects  it  is 
double;  for  one  part,  the  organ  of  sense, 
affords  an  origin  to  the  sensitive  fibrils)  whilst 
another,  the  organ  of  motion,  does  the  same  by 
the  motory.    In  their  progress,  indeed,  after 
passing  out,  the  several  fibrils,  whether  homo, 
geneons  or  not,  are  so  conjoined  by  the  invest- 
ing membranes  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
a  single  nerve ;  but  when  they  approach  their 
destination  they  separate,  those  for  motion 
ramifying  through  the  muscles,  those  for  sen- 
sation going  to  the  cutaneous  papilla  or  other 
organs  of  sense.    Examples  of  this  are  afforded 
— in  the  ninth  pair,  the  fibres  of  which  (against 
more  modern  anatomists)  he  holds  to  arise  by 
a  doable  origin  in  the  medulla,  and  which, 
after  running  in  the  same  sheath,  separate 
aeeordlng  to  their  different  fhnctions  and  des- 
tinations;— and  in  the  seventh  pair,  the  hard 
and  soft  portions  of  which  are  respectively 
for  motion  and  for  sensation,  though  these 
portions,  he  elsewhere  maintains,  onght  rather 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  nerves  than 
as  the  twofold  constituents  of  one. 

The  proof  of  this  is  of  various  kinds. — In 
the  jlrst  place,  it  is  a  theory  forced  upon  us  by 
the  phenomena;  for  only  on  this  supposition 
can  we  account  for  the  following  facts : — (1) 
That  we  have  distinct  sensations  transmitted  to 
the  brain  f^om  different  parts  of  the  same  sen- 
sitive  organ  (as  the  tongue)  through  which  the 
same  total  nerve  is  diffused.  (2;  That  we  can 
send  out  from  tho  brain  a  motive  influence  to 
one,  nay,  sometimes  to  a  part  of  one,  muscle 
out  of  a  plurality,  among  which  the  same  total 
nerve  (e.  g.  the  iscbiatlc)  is  distributed.  (3) 
That  sometimes  a  part  is  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  paralysed,  without  any  loss  of  sensi- 
bility;  or,  on  the  other,  stnpified,  without  a 
diminution  of  its  mobility. 

In  the  ucand  place,  we  can  demonstrate 
the  doctrine,  proceeding  both  from  centre  to 
periphery,  and  from  periphery  to  centre. 
--Though  ultimately  dividing  into  filaments 
beyond  our  means  of  observation,  we  can  stiU 
go  tar  in  following  out  a  nerve  both  in  its 
general  ramifications,  and  in  the  special  dls- 
tribntlon  of  its  filaments,  for  motion  to  the 


muscles  and  for  sensation  to  the  skin,  Ac. ;  and 
how  far  soever  we  are  able  to  carry  our  inves- 
tigatlon,  we  always  find  the  least  fibrils  into 
whieh  we  succeed  in  analysing  a  nerve,  equally 
distinct  and  continuous  as  the  chord  of  which 
they  were  constituent. — And  again,  in  fol« 
lowing  back  the  filaments  of  motion  from  the 
muscles,  the  filaments  of  sensation  from  the 
skin,  we  find  them  ever  collected  into  larger 
and  larger  bundles  within  the  same  sheath,  but 
never  losing  their  individuality,  never  fused 
together  to  form  the  substance  of  a  larger 
chord. — The  nerves  are  thus  not  analogous  to 
arteries,  which  rise  from  a  common  trunk, 
convey  a  common  flnid,  divide  into  branches 
all  similar  In  action  to  each  other  and  to  the 
primary  trunk.  For  every  larger  nerve  is 
only  a  complement  of  smaller  nerves,  and  every 
smallest  Aerve  only  a  fasciculus  of  nervous 
fibrils ;  and  these  not  only  numerically  different, 
but  often  differing  from  each  other  in  the  cha. 
raeter  of  their  functions. 

In  the  third  place,  that  in  the  nerves  for 
both  motion  and  sensation  are  enveloped  dis- 
tinct  nerves  or  fibrils  for  these  several  Amc- 
tions — this  is  an  inference  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  those  nerves  which  are  motive  or 
sensitive,  exclusively.  And  in  regard  to  these 
latter,  it  becomes  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to 
conceive  why  a  plurality  of  nerves  should  have 
been  found  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  seventh  pair,  in  reality 
distinct  nerves,  if  we  admit  the  supposition 
that  each  nerve,  each  nervous  fibril,  is  com- 
petent to  the  doable  office. 

In  the /ourtt  place,  the  two  species  of  nerve 
are  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  structure. 
For  ho  maintains  the  old  Galenic  doctrine,  that 
the  nerves  of  motion  are,  as  compared  with 
those  of  sensation,  of  a  harder  and  more  fibrous 
texture; — a  diversity  which  he  does  not  con. 
fine  to  the  homogeneous  nerves,  but  extends  to 
tho  counter  filaments  of  the  heterogeneous. — 
This  opinion,  in  modem  times,  by  the  majo- 
rity surrendered  rather  than  refuted,  has  been 
alno  subsequently  maintained  by  a  small  num. 
ber  of  the  most  accurate  anatomists,  as  Mala- 
carne  and  Beil ;  and  to  this  result 'the  recent 
observations  of  Ehrenberg  and  others  seem  to 
tend.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1836,  p.  e06,  sq. ;  MueUer's  Phys.  p.  58a) 

FindUp,  to  the  objection — Why  has  nature 
not,  in  all  oases  as  in  some,  enclosed  the  motive 
and  the  sentient  fibrils  in  distinct  sheaths? — as 
answer,  andjI/tA  argument,  he  shows,  with 
great  ingenuity,  that  nature  does  preeisely 
what,  in  the  circumstances,  always  affords  tho 
greatest  security  to  both,  more  especially  to 
the  softer,  fibrils;  and  he  might  have  added, 
as  a  $lxth  reason  and  second  answer — ^with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  means. 

The  subtilty  of  the  nervous  fibres  is  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  suspected;  and 
there  is  probably  no  point  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  not  distributed.  What  is  the  nature 
of  their  peripheral  terminations  it  is,  however, 
difficult  to  demonstrate ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
Ruysch  and  Malpighi  in  this  respect  are,  as  he 
shows,  ansatisfact<n7. 

The  doctrine  of  AlUnus,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
school  of  Boerhaave,  in  regard  to  the  nervous 
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syifema,  aiidp  In  psrtlealar,  tonehlog  Che  dls- 
tliMtlon  and  the  isolation  of  the  ultimate  ner- 
^rooi  fllamentfl,  seems  daring  a  eentnry  of  inter- 
Tal  not  only  to  have  been  neglected  but  abso- 
lately  forgotten;  and  a  counter  opinion  of  the 
most  erroneous  character,  with  here  and  there 
a  feeble  echo  of  the  true,  to  hare  become 
generally  proTalent  in  its  stead.  For,  strange 
to  say,  this  very  doctrine  is  that  recently  pro. 
mulgated  as  the  last  consummation  of  nervous 
physiology  by  the  most  illustrious  physiologist 
In  Europe.  '<  That  the  primitiTe  fibres  of  all 
the  eerebrO'Spinal  nerTes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  isolated  and  distinct  from  their  origin  to 
their  termination,  and  as  radii  issuing  from 
the  axis  of  the  nervous  system,'*  is  the  grand 
result,  as  stated  by  himself,  of  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Jchann  MueUer  ;  and  to  the  earli. 
est  diseoYcry  of  this  general  fact  he  careftilly 
vindicates  his  right  against  other  contemporary 
observers,  by  stating  that  it  had  been  privately 
communicated  by  him  to  Van  der  Kolk,  of 
Utrecht,  so  loqg  ago  as  the  year  1830.  (Phys. 
p.  696-603.) 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  it  Is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  these  Prelections  of  AlbU 
nus  were  never  printed.  They  present  not 
only  a  full  and  elegant  digest  of  all  that  was 
known  in  physiology  at  the  date  of  their  de- 
livery,  (and  Albinus  was  celebrated  for  the 
uncommon  care  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
composition  of  his  lectures;)  but  they  likewise 
contain,  perdue,  many  original  views,  all  deser- 
ving of  attention,andsome  whichhavebeensub. 
iequently  re-produced  to  the  no  small  celebrity 
of  their  second  authors.  The  speculation,  for 
•xample,of  John  Hunter  and  Dr  Thomas  Young, 
in  regard  to  the  self-contraetile  property  of 
the  Ghrystalllne  lens  is  here  anticipated ;  and 
that  pelluoidity  and  fibrous  structure  are  oom. 
patible,  shown  by  the  analogy  of  those  gela- 
tinous moUusca,  the  medusa  or  sea  blubbers, 
which  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  tran- 
•parency^  than  for  their  contractile  and  dilative 
powers. 

As  I  have  already  noticed,  the  celebrity  of 
the  Leydon  School  far  from  commanding  ao> 
ceptanee,  did  not  even  secure  adequate  atten. 
tion  to  the  doctrine  of  its  illustrious  masters; 
and  the  Galenio  theory,  to  which  Haller  lat- 
terly adhered,  was,  under  the  authority  of 
Collen  and  the  Monros,  that  which  continued 
to  prevail  in  this  country,  until  after  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  Here 
another  step  in  advance  was  then  made  by  iir 
AUtBonder  Walker,  an  ingenlons  Physiologist 
of  Edinburgh;  who,  in  1809,  first  started  the 
prolifle  notion,  that  in  the  spinal  nerves  the 
filaments  of  sensation  issue  by  the  one  root, 
the  filaments  of  motion  by  the  other.  His  at- 
tribution of  the  several  functions  to  the  several 
roots — sensation  to  the  anterior,  motion  to  tho 
posterior  —  with  strong  presumption  in  its 
favour  from  general  analogy,  and  its  confer, 
mity  with  the  tenor  of  all  previeos,  and  much 
subsequent,  observation,  is,  however,  opposed 
to  the  stream  of  later  and  more  precise  ex- 
periment. Anatomists  have  been  long  agreed 
that  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow 
is  in  continuity  with  the  brain -proper,  the 
posterior,  with  tlie  after-brain.  To  say  nothing 


of  the  Galenic  doctrine,  Willis  and  the  School 
of  Boerhaave  had  referred  the  aotomatie, 
Hoboken  and  Ponteau  the  automatic  and 
voluntary,  motions  to  the  cerebellum.  Lat- 
terly, the  experiments  of  Rolando,  Flonrens, 
and  other  physiologists,  would  show  that 
to  the  after-brain  belongs  the  power  of  re- 
gulated  or  voluntary  motion;  while  the  pa- 
ralleiism  which  I  have  myself  detected,  be- 
tween the  relative  development  of  that  part 
of  the  encephalos  in  young  animals  and  their 
command  over  the  action  of  their  limbs,  goes^ 
likewise,  to  prove  that  such  motion  is  one,  at 
least,  of  the  cerebellic  functions.  (See  Monro's 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  1831,  p.  4—9.)  In 
contending,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  fila. 
ments  of  sensation  ascend  in  the  anterior 
rachitic  column  to  the  brain-proper,  and  the 
nervous  filaments  of  motion  in  the  posterior, 
to  the  after-brain ;  Mr  Walker  originally  pro- 
posed,  and  still  maintains,  the  alternative 
which,  independently  of  precise  experiment^ 
had  the  greatest  weight  of  general  probability 
in  its  favour.  (Archives  of  Science  for  1809; 
The  Kervous  System,  1834,  p.  50,  sq.) 

In  1811,  Sir  Charles  BeU,  holding  always  the 
connexion  of  the  brain-proper  with  the  ante- 
rior, of  the  after-brain  with  the  posterior, 
column  of  the  spinal  chord,  proceeding,  how. 
ever,  not  on  general  probabilities,  but  on  ex. 
perlments  expressly  instituted  on  the  roots 
themselves  of  the  spinal  nerves,  first  advanced 
the  counter  doctrine,  that  to  the  filaments 
ascending  by  the  posterior  roots  belongs  ex- 
clusivcly  the  function  of  sensation ;  and  there, 
alter,  but  still,  as  is  now  clearly  proved,  pre- 
viously to  any  other  physiologist,  he  fhrther 
established  by  a  most  ingenious  combination  of 
special  analogy  and  experiment,  the  correlative 
€Mt,  that  the  filaments  descending  by  the  ante- 
rior  roots  are  the  sole  vehicles  of  Toluntary 
motion.  These  results,  confirmed  as  they  have 
been  by  the  principal  physiologiats  thronghout 
Europe,  seem  now  placed  above  the  risk  of  re- 
fUtation.  It  still,  however,  remains  to  reconcile 
the  seeming  structural  connexlon,and  the  mani- 
fest functional  opposition,  of  the  after-brain  and 
posterior  rachitic  colunm;  for  the  decussation 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  observed,  among 
others,  by  Rolando  and  Solly,  whereby  the 
cerebellum  and  anterior  column  are  connected, 
is  apparently  too  parUal  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant phsinomena.  {BeU't  Nervous  System ; 
8ha»U  Marrativo;  MudUr'e  Physiology,  *o.) 


As  connected  with  the  foregoing  notices,  I 
may  here  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  ease 
reported  by  M.  Rey  Regis,  a  medical  observer, 
in  his  'Histoiro  Naturelle  de  I'Ame.*  This 
work,  which  is  extremely  rare,  I  have  been 
unable  to  consult,  and  must  therefore  rely  on 
the  abstract  given  by  M.  de  Biran  in  his  <Nou. 
velles  Considerations,'  p.  96,  sq.  This  case,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  escaped  the  observa. 
tion  of  aU  subsequent  physiologists.  In  its 
phsBnomena,  and  in  the  inferences  to  which 
they  lead,  it  stands  alone;  but  whether  the 
phenomena  are  themselves  anomalous,  or  that 
experiments,  with  the  same  intent,  not  haviflf 
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teen  made  in  like  eeiefl,  they  hsTe  not  in  these 
been  brought  in  like  manner  into  yiew,  I  am 
unable  to  determine. — A  man  lost  the  power 
of  movement  in  one  half  of  his  body,  (one 
lateral  half,  probably,  bat  in  De  Btran*s  ac 
eonnt  the  paralysis  is  not  distinctly  stated  as 
hemiplegia})  while  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
affected  remained  apparently  entire.  Bxperi- 
ments,  Tarions  and  repeated,  were,  howeyer, 
made  to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  whether  the 
loss  of  the  motiTe  faculty  had  occasioned  any 
alteratien  in  the  capacity  of  feeling ;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  patient,  though  as  acutely 
alive  as  CTer  to  the  sense  of  pain,  felt,  when 
this  was  secretly  inflicted,  as  by  compression 
of  Us  hand  under  the  bed-clothes,  a  sensation 
of  suffering  er  uneasiness,  by  which,  when  the 
pressure  became  strong,  he  was  compelled 
lustily  to  cry  out ;  but  a  sensation  merely 
general,  he  being  altogether  unable  to  localize 
the  feeling,  or  to  say  from  whence  the  pain 
proceeded.  It  is.  unfortunately  not  stated 
whether  he  eould  diserlminate  one  pain  from 


another,  say  the  pain  of  pinching  from  the 
pain  of  pricking ;  bat  had  this  not  been  the 
case,  the  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
stance  could  hardly,  I  presume,  hare  been 
OTerlooked.  The  patient,  as  he  gradually  re. 
covered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  gradually  also 
recovered  the  power  of  localizing  his  sense, 
tions.  —  It  would  be  important  to  test  the 
value  of  this  observation  by  similar  experi- 
ments, nuMie  on  patients  similarly  affected. 
Until  this  be  done,  it  would  be  rash  to  esta- 
blish any  general  inferences  upon  its  facts. 

I  may  notice  also  another  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  the  means  of  observation  In 
their  power.  Is  the  sensation  of  heat  depen. 
dent  upon  a  peculiar  set  of  nerves?  This  to 
me  seems  probable;  1^,  because  certain  sen. 
tient  parts  of  the  body  are  insensible  to  this 
feeling;  and,  2^,  because  I  have  met  with 
cases  recorded,  in  which,  while  sensibility  in 
general  was  abolished,  the  sensibility  to  heat 
remained  apparently  undiminished. 
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NOTE  d: 


rBRCEPnON; 
PERCEPTION  PROPER  AND  SENSATION  PROPER/ 


I.— Principal  momenta  of  the  £Jitor*t  doctrine  of  Perception,  (A)  in  itself,  and  (B) 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Royer  Collard,  and  other  philosophers  of  tht 
Scottish  School. 

ll.—Bistorical  notices  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Perception  proper  and  SenMotiom 
proper. 


[Refdrences. — From  Inq.  182  b;  from  I.  P.  ?29  a,  313  ab;  from  Supplementary 
Diasertations,  passim.] 


§  I. — Principal  momenta  of  the  Editor's 
doctrine  of  Perception. 

A)— In  itself: 

i — Perception  in  general. 

1.  Sensitive  Perception,  or  Perception 


*  A  word  as  to  tbe  yarioas  meanings  of  the 
terms  here  prominent — Perception,  Semation, 
Sense.. 

i. — Perception  (Perccptlo ;  Perception;  Per- 
cezione;  Perception,  Wahmehmnng)  has  dif- 
ferent significations;  but  andor  all  and  each 
of  those,  the  term  luis  a  common  ambiguity, 
denoting  as  it  may,  either  1^  the  perceiving 
Faculty,  or  2°  the  perceiving  Act,  or  3°  the 
Object  perceived.  Of  these  the  only  ambiguity 
of  importance  is  the  last;  and  to  relieve  it  I 
would  propose  the  employment,  in  this  relation, 
of  Percept,  leaving  Perception  to  designate  both 
the  faculty  and  its  act ;  for  theio  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  distinguish,  as  what  is  applicable 
to  tho  one  is  usually  applicable  to  the  other. 

But  to  tho  significations  of  tho  term,  as  ap. 
plied  to  dtjcrent  faculties,  acts,  and  objects ;  of 
which  there  are  in  all  four  : — 


simply,  is  that  act  of  Consciousness 
whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  body, 

a.)  Certain  special  affections,  whereof 
as  an  animated  organism  it  is  contingently 
susceptible;  and 

b.)  Those  general  relations  ofextentum 
under  which  as  a  material  organism  it 
necessarily  exists. 


1.  Pereeptio — which  has  been  naturalized  in 
all  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Europe, 
with  tho  qualified  exception  of  the  German,  In 
which  the  indigenous  term  Wahmehmnng  has 
again  almost  superseded  it — Pereeptio,  in  its 
primary  philosophies)  signification,  as  in  the 
mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  is  vaguely 
equivalent  to  Comprehension,  NoUon,  or  Cog. 
nltion  in  general. 

2.  From  this  first  meaning  It  was  easily  de. 
fleeted  to  a  second,  in  which  it  corresponds 
to  an  apprehension,  a  becoming  aware  of,  in  a 
word,  a  consciousness.  In  this  meaning,  though 
long  thns  previously  employed  in  the  schools, 
it  was  brought  more  prominently  and  dis- 
tinctively forward  in  the  writings  of  Descartes. 
From  him  It  passed,  not  only  to  his  own  dis* 
ciples,  but,  like  the  term  Idea,  to  his  antago- 
nist, Qassendi,  and,  thereafter,  adopted  equally 
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Of  these  Perceptions,  the  former,  which 
is  thus  coDversaDt  about  a  tubject-object, 
is  SentaHon  proper  ;  the  latter,  which  is 
thus  conversant  about  an  object-object,  is 
Perception  proper.     (See  808  b,  868  a.) 

2.  AU  Perception  is  an  act  of  Con- 
sciousness;  no  Perception,  therefore,  is 
>le    except    under    the    conditions 


by  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  it  remained  a  boasehold 
word  in  every  subsequent  philosophy,  until  its 
extent  was  further  limited,  and  thus  a  third 
signification  given  to  It. 

Under  this  second  meaning  it  is,  however, 
proper  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  special 
employment  of  the  term  in  the  Cartesian  and 
Leibnitzio. Wolflan  philosophies.  —Perception 
the  Cartesians  really  identified  with  Idea  (using 
this  term  in  its  unexclusive  universality, 
but  discounting  Descartes'  own  abusive  appli- 
eation  of  it  to  the  organic  movement  in  the 
brain,  of  which  the  mind  has,  ex  hypothcsi,  no 
consciousness)  and  allowed  them  only  a  logical 
distinction ; — the  same  representative  act  being 
called  Idea,  in  as  much  as  wo  regard  it  as  a 
representation,  i.  e.  view  it  in  relation  to  what 
through  it,  as  represented,  is  mediately  known, 
and  Perception,  in  as  much  as  we  regard  it  as 
a  consciousness  of  such  representation,  i.  o. 
view  it  in  relation  to  the  knowing  mind.— The 
Leibnitzio- Wolfians,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
tinguished three  acts  in  the  process  of  repre- 
sentative cognition : — 1®  the  act  of  represent- 
ing a  (mediate)  object  to  the  mind;  2®  the 
representation,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
representamen,  itself  as  an  (immediate  or  vi. 
carious)  object  exhibited  to  the  mind;  3^  tho 
act  by  which  the  mind  is  conscious.  Immedi- 
ately of  tho  representative  object,  and,  through 
it,  mediately  of  tho  remote  object  represented. 
They  called  tho  first  Perception  f  the  last  Ap- 
perception; the  second  Idea — tensual,  to  wit,  for 
what  they  styled  the  material  Idea  was  only  an 
organic  motion  propagated  to  the  brain,  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony, 
is  in  sensitive  cogniUon  the  arbitrary  conco- 
mitant of  the  former,  and,  of  course,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  or  apperception. 

3.  In  its  third  signification,  Perception  is 
limited  to  the  apprehensions  of  Sense  alone. 
This  limitation  was  first  formally  imposed 
upon  the  word  by  Held,  for  no  very  cogent 
reason  besides  convenience  (222  b;)  and,  there- 
after by  Kant.  Kant,  again,  was  not  altogether 
consistent;  for  he  employs  '  Perception' in  the 
second  meaning,  for  the  consciousness  of  any 
mental  presentation,  and  thus  in  a  sense  cor- 
responding  to  the  Apperception  of  the  Leibnitz- 
lans,  while  its  vernacular  synonyme  '  WaJimeh- 
mung*  he  defines  >n  conformity  with  the  third, 
as  the  consciousness  of  an  empirical  intuition. 
Imposed  by  such  authorities,  this  is  now  the 
accredited  signification  of  these  terms,  in  the 
recent  philosophies  of  Germany,  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Ac. 

4.  But  under  this  third  meaning  it  is  again, 
since  the  time  and  through  the  authority  of 
Reid,  fk-equently  employed  in  a  still  more  re- 
stricted acceptation,  viz.  as  Perception  (proper) 


under  which  Consciousness  is  posdble. 
(See  Note  H.)  The  eight  following  con- 
ditions are  partly  common  to  Perception 
with  the  other  acts  of  Consciousness; 
partly  proper  to  it  as  a  special  operation, 
3.  The  first  is  a  certain  eoncefUration 
of  consciousness  on  an  object  of  sense  ;— 
an  act  of  Attention,  however  remiss.* 


in  contrast  to  Sensation  (proper.)  The  import 
of  these  terms,  as  used  by  Reid  and  other  phi. 
losophers  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  myself  on 
the  other,  is  explained  in  the  text. 

11. — Sensation  (Sensatio;  Sensation,  Sent!, 
ment;  Scnsazione;  Empfindung)  has  various 
significations;  and  in  all  of  these,  like  Percep- 
tion, Conception,  Imagination,  and  other  ana. 
logons  terms  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  it  is 
ambiguously  applied ;— 1°,  for  a  Faculty— 2®, 
for  its  Act — 3"^,  for  its  Object.  Here  there  is 
no  available  term  like  Percept,  Concept,  4ms., 
whereby  to  discriminate  the  last. 

There  are  two  pHncipal  meanings  in  which 
this  term  has  been  employed. 

1.  Like  the  Greek  cuthciit,  it  was  long  snd 
generally  used  to  comprehend  the  process  of 
sensitive  apprehension  both  in  its  subjective 
and  its  objective  relations. 

2.  As  opposed  to  Idea,  Perception,  Ac.  it  was 
limited,  first  in  tho  Cartesian  school,  uid  there- 
after  in  that  of  Held,  to  the  subjective  phasis 
of  our  sensitive  cognitions;  that  is,  to  onr 
consciousness  of  the  affections  of  our  animated 
organism, — or  on  the  Neo.  Platonic,  Cartesian, 
and  Leibnitzian  hypotheses,  to  the  affections 
of  the  mind  corresponding  to,  but  not  caused 
by,  the  unknown  mutations  of  the  body.  Under 
this  restriction,  Sensation  may,  both  in  French 
and  English,  be  employed  to  designate  onr 
corporeal  or  lower  feelings,  in  opposition  to 
Sentiment,  as  a  term  for  our  higher,  i.e.,  our 
intellectual  and  moral,  feelings. 

iii. — Sense  (Sensus;  Sens;  Senso;  Sinn)  is 
employed  in  a  looser  and  in  a  stricter  appli- 
cation. 

Under  the  former  head  it  has  two  appli ca- 
tions;— l^,  a  psychological,  as  a  popular  term 
for  Intelligence :  2^,  a  logical,  as  a  synonj-me 
for  Meaning. 

Under  the  latter  head,  Sense  is  employed 
ambiguously; — I**,  for  the  Faculty  of  sensitive 
apprehension;  2**,  for  its  Act;  3**,  for  its 
Organ. 

In  this  relation.  Sense  has  been  distinguished 
into  External  and  Internal;  but  under  the 
second  term,  in  so  many  vague  and  various 
meanings,  that  I  cannot  here  either  explain  or 
enumerate  them. 

On  the  analogical  employments  of  the  word, 
see  above,  p.  756  sq. 

•  St  Jerome — *  Quod  mens  videat  et  mens 
andiat,  et  quod  nee  audire  quidpiam  neo  vi- 
dere  possumus,  nisi  sensus  in  ea  quos  ceml- 
mus  et  andimns  intentus,  votus  sententia.' 
(Adv.  Jovln.  ii.,  8.)  See  Aristotle,  (Probl.  xi., 
33,)  whom  Jerome  manifestly  had  in  his  eye ; 
Strato  Pbyslens  as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  (De 
Sol.  An.  Opera,  t.  U.,  p.  961 ;)  and  Plutarch 
himself,  (ibid.) 
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4.  The  second  U  (independently  of 
the  necessary  contrast  of  a  subject  and  an 
object,)  a  plurality,  alteration,  difference 
on  the  part  of  the  perceived  object  or  ob- 
jects, and  of  a  recognition  or  discrimina- 
tion thereof  on  the  part  of  the  perceiring 
subject.* — Tins  supposes  the  following  : 
—Quality  proper  ;  Quantity,  Protensive 
(Time,)  Extensive  (Space,)  Intennve  (De- 
gree ;)  and  R  lotion.     Therefore — 

5.  The  third  is  Quality,  quality  strict- 
ly so  called.  ^  For  one  affection  is  distin- 
guished from  another  as  it  is,  or  is  not, 
such  and  such ;  in  other  words,  as  it  has, 
or  has  not,  this  or  that  quality  (suchness.) 

6.  The  fourth  is  Time;  which  suppo- 
ses  Memory,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  certain  continuous  representation  of  the 
kte  and  latest  past,  kaown  with  and  in 
contrast  to  our  apprehension  of  the  pass- 
ing present.  For  without  such  continuity 
of  consciousness,  no  consciousness  b  pos- 
sible. 

7.  The  fifth  is  Space.  For  we  are 
only  conscious  of  perceiving,  as  we  are 
conscious  of  perceiving  something  as  dis- 
crimioated  from  other  co-existent  things. 
But  this  in  perception  is  to  be  conscious 
of  one  thing  as  out  of  another,  that  is,  as 
extended,  that  is,  as  in  Space. 

8.  The  sixth  is  Degree.  For  all  sen- 
sations are,  though  possibly  of  any,  actu- 
ally  of  one  definite  intensity ;  and  distin- 
guished not  only  by  differences  in  Quality, 
Time,  Space,  but  also  by  differences  in 
Degree. 

9.  The  seventh  is  Relation,  For  dis- 
crimination, which  all  perception  supposes, 
is  a  recognition  of  a  relation,  the  relation 
of  contrast ;  and  differences  in  Quality, 
Time,  Space,  Degree,  are  only  so  many 
various  kinds  of  such  relativity. 

10.  Finally,  the  eighth  b  an  Assert- 
ory Judgment,  that  within  the  sphere  of 
sense  an  object  (a)  exists,  and  (b)  exists 
thus  or  thus  conditioned.^    All  conscious- 


•  It  has  been  well  said  by  Hobbes,  In  regard 
to  the  former, — *  SttUire  temper  idem,  ct  non 
seiUire,  ad  idem  rccldnnt,'  (Elem.  Philos.  P.iv. 
c.  25,  §  5;)  and  by  Oalen  and  Nemesias  in 
reference  to  the  latter,—*  Sensation  is  not  an 
alteration,  (affection,  modification,)  bat  the  re- 
cognition of  an  alteration.'    Bee  p.  830  b. 

f  Aristotle  in  varions  passages  asserts  that 
SensittTO  perception  Is  a  discrimination  or 
a  judgment.  (Anal.  Post.  L  ii.,  c.  19,  §  6.— 
Top.  L.  ii.,  &  4,  §  2.— De  An.  L.  lii.,  c.  1,§  10; 
c.  10,  §  1 ;  alibi.)  And  the  Aphrodisian :— '  Al. 
though  sensation  be  only  brought  to  bear 
through  certain  corporeal  passions,  yet  Sensa. 
tion  itself  is  not  a  passion,  but  a  judgment.* 
(On  the  Sool,  f.  138  b,  ed.  Aid.)  Beid  has  the 
merit  among  modern  philosophers  of  first  sp- 


ness  is  realized  in  the  aumoittlon —  T%Mt 
is  there  (or  This  is  here.)  All  Percep- 
tion consequently  enounces —  That  is  there  ; 
but  in  this  case,  there  is  especially  under- 
stood by  the  That — an  object  manifested 
through  one  or  more  qualities,  Second- 
ary, Secundo-primary,  rrimary;  and  by 
the  is  there — apprehended  in,  or  in  im- 
mediate relation  to,  our  organism,  t 

11.  Such  being  the  general  conditions 
of  Perception,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  discriminate  with  any  rigour  Sense 
from  Intelligence.  Sensitive  apprehen- 
sion is,  in  truth,  only  the  recognition  by 
IntelUgence  of  the  phienomena  presented 
in  or  through  its  organs.  |1 

proximating  to  the  recognition  of  Judgment  as 
an  element  or  condition  of  consciousness  in 
general,  in  laying  it  at  the  root  of  Perception^ 
Sensation,  Memory,  and  [Self]  Gonscionsneas ; 
though  he  unfortunately  fell  short  of  the  truth 
in  refiising  an  existential  Judgment  also  to  the 
acts  of  the  representative  fticulty,  his  Concep- 
tion, Imagination,  or  Simple  Apprehension. 

X  In  this  qualitative  Judgment  there  Is  only 
the  consciousness  of  the  quality  perceived  in 
itself  as  a  distinct  object.  The  Judgment, 
again,  by  which  it  is  recognised  of  such  a  class 
or  such  a  name,  is  a  higher  energy,  and  ought 
not,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  be  styled  Per. 
ceptlon ;  it  is  JuOgfnent,  emphatically  so  called^ 
a  simple  act  of,  wlxat  I  would  call,  the  elabor. 
ative,  or  dianootic,  or  discursive  Acuity,  the 
faculty  of  relations,  or  comparison. 

I  Tertnllian : — *  Non  enim  et  sen  tire  intelli. 
gere  est,  et  intelligere,  sentlre. — At  quid  erU 
Sensut,  nifi  ejus  rei  qum  senlOur  hUcUeetuet 
Quid  erit  intellectus,  uifti  ejus  rei  qua  intel- 
ligitur  sensus?  Undo  ista  tormonta  crnciandm 
aimpliciUtis,  et  suspendendae  veritatis  ?  Quia 
mlhi  exhibebit  sensum  non  InteUigentem  quod 
sentit;  aut  intellectum  non  aentientem  quod 
intelligit  ?'— (De  Anima,  c.  18;  compare  De 
Came  Christl.  e.  12.)— To  the  same  effect  8t 
Oregory  of  Nyssa.  (De  Opif.  Hom.  cc.  6,  10; 
and  De  Anima  et  Resur.,  Opera,  t.  U.  p.  623  ed. 
Paris,  1615.) —See  also  St  Jerome  as  quoted 
in  note  •  877.  —  But  this  doctrine  we  may 
trace  back  to  Aristotle  and  his  school,  and 
oven  higher.  <  There  is  extant,'  says  Plutarch, 
'  a  discourse  of  Strato  Physicus,  demonstrating 
—That  a  Sensitive  apprAentkm  is  fnto%  impos- 
$fhU  vUhom  an  act  <^  JnteUeet.*  (Op.  Mor  p. 
961.)  And  as  to  Aristotle  himself:— «Te 
divorce  (ho  says)  Sensation  firom  Understand, 
ingy  Is  to  reduce  Sensation  to  an  insensible 
process ;  wherefore  it  has  been  Mid—InteUees 
tees,  and  JnteUeet  hean.*    (Probl.  xL  33.) 

This  saying,  as  recorded  by  Aristotle,  con- 
stitutes in  the  original  (a  difference  of  dialect 
discounted)  the  first  hemistich  of  the  fiunous 
verse  of  Kpicharmus  >— 

rvixn. 
MOnd  U  sseth,  Mind  it  hearethf  aU  beside  is  det/ 
emdmndi 
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12.  All  Perception  is  an  immediate  or 
presentaHve  cognition :  and  has,  therefore, 
in  either  form,  only  one  univocal  object ; 
tliat,  to  wit,  which  it  apprehends  as  now 
and  here  existent.  (  See  Note  B.  §  i.  4, 8, 1 1 .) 

13.  All  Perception  is  a  sensitive  cog- 
nition; it,  therefore,  apprehends  the  ex- 
istence of  no  object  out  of  its  organism, 
or  not  in  immediate  correlation  to  its  or- 


ganism ;  for  thus  only  can  an  object  existf 
now  and  here,  to  sense. 


It, — Sensation  proper  and  Perception 
proper,  in  correlaJtion, 

14.  In  Perception  proper  there  is  a 
higher  energy   of  intelligence,  than  in 


or  less  literally — 

What  iea  U  Mind,  tohat  hears  is  Mind  ; 
The  ear  and  eye  are  dwf  and  blind. 

Though  overlooked  as  a  quotation,  by  both 
the  eommentators  on  tho  Problems,  by  Eras, 
mas,  and  many  others,  it  has  never  been  sua. 
peeted  that  these  words,  as  quoted,  are  not  a 
quotation  flrom  the  Syracusan  poet.  This  ne- 
gative I,  however,  venture  to  maintain,  at 
least,  as  a  probable  thesis ;  for  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  line,  however  great  its  merit, 
does  not  ascend  to  Epicharmus,  but  was  forged 
and  fathered  on  him  in  an  age  considerably 
later  than  Aristotle's.  My  reasons  are  these : — 

1.  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher and  a  Doric  poet.  But  to  fabricate 
Pythagorean  treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect 
seems  to  have  become  in  the  latter  agee  a 
matter  of  exorcise  and  emulation  among  the 
Greek  Sophistae  and  Syncrotista.  In  fact,  of 
the  numerous  firagments  under  the  names  of 
Pythagoras,  Thoano,  Timseus,  Ocellus,  Archytas, 
Hippodamus,  Euryphamns,  Bipparchus,  Thca 
ges,  Metopus,  Clinias,  Grito,  Polus,  Lysis, 
Melissa,  Mya,  Ac. ;  there  are  hardly  any  to  a 
critical  eye  not  manifestly  spurious,  and  none 
whatever  exempt  from  grave  suspicion.  On 
general  grounds,  therefore,  forgeries  on  Epi- 
charmus are  not  only  not  Improbable,  but  likely. 

2.  And  that  such  were  actually  commit- 
ted  we  are  not  without  special  evidence.  Wo 
know  from  Athenaeus  (L.  xiv.)  that  there 
were  many  Pseudoepicharmia  in  circulation. 
Besides  Apollodorus,  he  cites,  as  authorities 
for  this,  Aristoxenus  (who  was  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle)  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Polity,  and 
Philochorus  (who  lived  about  a  century  later) 
in  his  treatise  on  Divination.  Among  the 
more  illustrious  fabricators,  the  former  of 
these  commemorates  Cbrysogonns  the  flute- 
player;  the  latter,  Axiopistus  of  Locrus  or 
Sicyon,  with  the  names  of  his  two  supposititious 
works,  the  Canon  and  tho  Gwma,  Of  either 
of  those,  Judging  f^om  their  title,  tho  line  in 
question  may  have  formed  a  part;  though  it  is 
not  improbably  of  a  still  more  recent  origin. 

8.  liie  words  (and  none  could  be  more  direct 
and  simple)  which  make  up  the  first  hemistich 
of  the  verse,  we  find  occasionally  quoted  as  a 
proverbial  phllosopheme,  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Plato.  To  PIato*s  doctrine,  and  his 
language,  I  would  indeed  attribute  its  rise; 
for  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  with  Jacobs,  that 
Bophoeles  (CEd.  T.  SSO)  and  Euripides  (Hel. 
118)  had  either  the  verse  or  dogma  in  their 
eye.  Aristotle,  at  least,  the  author  of  the 
Problems,  is  the  oldest  testimony  for  such  a 


usage;  and  long  after  Aristotle,  after,  indeed, 
the  line  had  been  already  fathqred  on  Epi. 
charmus,  we  have  Pliny  (II.  N.  xi.  37,)  Cassins 
Felix  (Pr.  22,)  St  Jerome  (Adv.  Jovin.  ii.  9,) 
the  manmcripU  of  Stobaeus  (iv.  42,)  and  the 
Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (PI.  43,)  all  adducing 
it  only  as  an  adage.  It  is  not,  however,  tiU 
nearly  six  centuries  after  Epieharmm,  and  eon. 
siderably  more  than  j^ur  eentwries  after  Aristotle, 
that  we  find  the  saying  either  fully  cited  as  a 
verse,  or  tho  verse  ascribed  to  the  Syracusan. 
But  from  tho  time  of  Plutarch,  who  himself 
thrice  alleges  it,  its  quotation  in  either  fanhion 
becomes  frequent;  as  by  Tertullian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Julian,  Thco- 
doret,  Olympiodorus  (twice,)  and  Tzetzes  (four 
times.)  Porphyry  (thrice)  records  it — but  as 
a  saying  of  Pythagoras;  and  lamblichns,  as 
a  dictum  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  These 
authors  both  had  learning,  though  neither, 
certainly,  was  ever  critical  in  its  application. 
Their  statements  can  only,  therefore,  bo  held 
to  fovour  the  opinion  that  they  were  unaware 
of  any  decisive  evidence  to  vindicate  the  verse 
to  Epicliamius. 

4.  But  if  improbable,  even  at  first  sight, 
that  such  a  verse  of  such  an  author  should  not, 
if  authentic,  have  been  adduced  by  any  writer 
now  extant,  during  the  long  period  of  six  hnu. 
dred  years,  the  improbability  is  enhanced  when 
we  come  to  And,  that  during  that  whole  period 
it  is  never  quoted,  oven  under  circumstancei 
when,  had  it  been  current  as  a  line  of  Epi- 
charmus,  it  coiild  not  but  have  been  eagerly 
appealed  to.  Plato,  as  observed  by  Alcimus 
and  Lacrtitts,  was  notoriously  fond  of  quoting 
Epicharmus ;  and  there  were  at  least  two 
occasions — ^in  the  Thesetetus  (§  102,  sq.,)  and 
in  the  Phaedo  (§  25  [11  Wytt.])— when  this 
gnome  of  his  favourite  poet  would  have  con- 
firmed and  briefly  embodied  the  doctrine  he 
was  anxiously  inculcating.  Could  he  fail  to 
employ  it?  In  fact,  it  comes  to  this; — these 
passages  must  either  be  held  to  follow,  or  to 
found,  tho  phllosopheme  in  question. — In  like 
manner  Cicero,  in  his  exposition  of  the  first 
passage,  (Tusc.  i.  20,)  could  hardly  have 
avoided  associating  Epicharmus  with  Plato, 
as  Tertullian  and  Olympiodorus  have  done  in 
their  expositions  of  the  second— had  the  line 
been  recognised  in  the  age  of  the  former,  as  it 
was  in  the  ago  of  the  two  latter.  Xor  could 
such  an  apophthegm  of  such  a  poet  have  been 
unknown  to  Cicero, — to  Cicero,  so  generally 
eonversant  with  Hellenic  literature,— and  who, 
among  other  sayings  of  Epicharmus  himself, 
addaces  in  Greek,  as  his  brother  Quintns 
paraphrases  In  Latin,  the  no  less  celebrated 
maxim — 
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Sensation  proper.  For  though  the  latter 
be  the  apprehension  of  an  affection  of 
the  Ego,  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  sort, 
the  apprehension  of  an  immaterial  quality; 
still  it  is  only  the  apprehension  of  the 
fact  of  an  organic  passion;  whereas  the 
former,  though  supposing  Sensation  as  its 
condition,  and  though  only  the  appro- 
hension  of  the  attributes  of  a  material 
Non-ego,  is,  however,  itself  without  cor- 
poreal passion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
recognition  not  merely  of  a  fact,  but 
of  relationi,  (See  22,  29,  and  p.  858, 
notes  t  and  t-) 

15.  Sensation  proper  is  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  a  Perception  proper  of 
the  Primary  qualities.  For  we  are  only 
aware  of  the  existence  of  our  organism, 
in  being  sentient  of  it,  as  thus  or  thus 
affected ;  and  are  only  aware  of  it  being 
the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  division, 
motion,  &c.,  in  being  percipient  of  its 
affections,  as  like  or  as  unlike,  and  as  out 
of,  or  locally  external  to,  each  other. 

16.  Every  Perception  proper  has  a  Sen- 
sation proper  as  its  condition ;  but  every 
Sensation  has  not  a  Perception  proper  as 
its  conditionate  —  unless,  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  done,  we  view  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  locality  of  a  sensorial 
affection  as  a  Perception  proper.  In  this 
case,  the  two  apprehensions  will  be  always 
coexistent. 

17.  But  though  the  fact  of  Sensation 
proper  and  the  fact  of  Perception  pro- 
per imply  each  other,  this  is  all ;  —  for 
the  two  cognitions,  though  coexistent, 
are  not  proportionally  coexistent.  On 
the  contrary,  although  we  can  only  take 
note  of,  that  is  perceive,  the  special  rela- 
tions of  sensations,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
these  sensations  exist ;  a  sensation,  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  rises  above  a  low  degree 
of  intensity,  interferes  with  the  percep- 
tion of  its  relations,  by  concentrating  con- 
sciousness on  its  absolute  affection  alone. 
It  may  accordingly  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule —  That,  above  a  certain  point,  the 
stronger  the  Sensation,  the  weaker  the  Per- 
ception ;  and  the  distincter  the  perception 
the  less  obtrttsive  the  sensation;  in  other 
words —  Though  Perception  proper  and 
Sensation  proper  exist  only  as  they  co- 
ewist,  in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  their 
esnstence  they  are  always  found  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  each  otfter.    (See  862  b,  sq.) 

Be  sober,  and  to  doubt  inclined ; 
These  are  the  very  joints  of  mind  f 

or  on  the  other  reading — 

Be  oodf  and  dte  to  donbi  propense ; 
7ft«M  are  the  sinews  of  good  sense. 


18.  The  organism  is  the  field  of  appre- 
hension, both  to  Sensation  proper  and 
Perception  proper;  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence:— that  the  former  views  it  as  of 
the  Ego,  the  latter,  as  of  the  Non*ego ; 
that  the  one  draws  it  within,  the  other 
shuts  it  out  from,  the  sphere  of  self.  As 
animated,  as  the  subject  of  affections  of 
which  I  am  conscious,  the  organism  be- 
longs to  me;  and  of  these  affections, 
which  I  recognise  as  mine.  Sensation  pro- 
per is  the  apprehension.  As  material,  as 
the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  divisi- 
bility, and  so  forth,  the  organism  does 
not  belong  to  me,  the  conscious  unit ;  and 
of  these  properties,  which  I  do  not  recog- 
nise as  mine.  Perception  proper  is  the 
apprehension.*     (See  38,  39,  and  p.  858 

19.  The  affections  in  Sensation  proper 
are  determined,  (a)  by  certain  intra- 
organic, or  (b)  by  certain  extra-organic, 
causes.  The  latter,  as  powers  in  bodies, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  perception,  and  their 
effects  in  us,  the  obiects  of  Sensation,  are 
both  (therefore ambiguously) denominated, 
either,  in  the  language  of  modem  philo- 
sophers, the  Secondary  Qualities  of  Malt^ 
ter,  or,  in  the  lang^ge  of  Aristotle  and 
his  school,  the  Proper  Sensibles.  (Note  D.) 


*  It  may  appear,  not  a  paradox  merely,  but 
a  contradiction,  to  say,  that  the  organism  is, 
at  once,  within  and  without  the  mind;  i>  at 
onco,  subjective  and  objeetlye;  is,  at  once. 
Ego  and  Non-ego.  But  bo  it  is;  and  so  we 
must  admit  it  to  be,  unless,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  Materialists,  we  identify  mind  with  matter, 
or,  on  the  other,  as  Idealists,  we  identify  mat* 
tcr  with  mind.  The  organism,  as  animated, 
as  sentient,  is  necessarily  ours ;  and  its  affeo. 
tions  are  only  folt  as  affections  of  the  indivisi. 
ble  Ego.  In  this  respect,  and  to  this  extent, 
our  organs  are  not  external  to  ourselyes.  But 
our  organism  is  not  merely  a  sentient  subject, 
it  Is  at  the  same  time  an  extended,  figured, 
divisible,  in  a  word,  a  material,  subject ;  and 
the  same  sensations  which  are  reduced  to  unity 
in  the  indivisibility  of  consciousness  are  in  the 
diyisible  organism  recognised  as  plural  and 
reciprocally  external,  and,  therefore,  as  ex- 
tended, figured,  and  divided.  Such  is  the  fkct: 
but  how  the  immaterial  can  be  united  with 
matter,  how  the  unextended  can  apprehend  ex. 
tension,  how  the  indivisible  can  measure  the 
divided,— this  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  to 
man.  '*  Modus  (says  the  Pscudo-Angnstin)— > 
Modus  quo  corporibus  adherent  spiritus,  om- 
nino  mirus  est,  nee  comprehend!  ab  hominibua 
potest;  et  hoc  ipse  homo  est.*'  Thus  para, 
phrased  by  Pascal : — "  Man  is,  to  himself,  the 
mightiest  prodigy  of  nature.  For  he  is  unable 
to  conceive  wliat  Is  Body,  still  les9  what  is 
Mind,  and,  least  of  all,  how  there  can  bo  united 
a  body  and  a  mind.  This  Is  the  climax  of  his 
difficulties ;  yet  this  is  his  peculiar  natora.** 
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20.  Sensation  proper  has  no  object  but 
a  subjeet-object,  i.e.  the  organic  affection 
of  which  we  are  conscious.  The  cause  of 
that  affection,  whether  without  the  organ- 
ism or  within,  that  is,  whether  or  not  a 
secondary  quality  of  body,  is  immediately 
or  in  its  own  nature  unknown;  being 
known  only,  if  known  it  ever  be,  medi- 
ately,  by  observation,  induction,  infer- 
ence, conjecture.  Even  in  the  perception 
of  the  Secundo-primary  qualities,  where 
there  is  the  perception  proper  of  a  quasi- 
primary  quaHty,  in  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance, and  the  sensation  proper  of  a  second- 
ary quality,  in  some  affection  of  the  sen- 
tient  organism,  its  effect ;  still  to  Sensa- 
tion proper  there  is  no  other  object  but 
the  subjective  affection;  and  even  its 
dependence,  as  an  effect,  upon  the  resist- 
ance, as  a  cause,  is  only  a  conclusion 
founded  on  the  observed  constancy  of 
their  concomitance.  (See  36,  37,  and  p. 
867b,sq.) 

21.  Nay,  the  Perception  proper,  ac- 
companying a  sensation  proper,  is  not  an 
apprehension,  far  less  a  representation,  of 
the  external  or  internal  stimulus,  or  con- 
cause,  which  determines  the  affection 
whereof  the  sensation  is  the  consciousness. 
— Not  the  former ;  for  the  stimulus  or 
concanse  of  a  sensation  is  always,  in  itself, 
to  consciousness  unknown.  Not  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  this  would  turn  Perception  into 
Imagination  —  reduce  it  from  an  imme- 
diate, and  assertory,  and  objective,  into  a 
mediate,  and  problematic,  and  subjective, 
cognition.  In  this  respect.  Perception 
proper  is  an  apprehension  of  the  relations 
of  sensations  to  each  other,  primarily  in 
Space,  and  secondarily  in  Time  and  De- 
gree.    (See  31.) 


fit. — Setuatian  proper, 

22.  Sensation  proper,  viewed  on  one 
side,  is  a  passive  affection  of  the  organism ; 
but  viewed  on  the  other,  it  is  an  active 
apperception,  by  the  mind,  of  that  affec- 
tion. And  as  the  former  only  exists  for 
us,  in  as  much  as  it  is  perceived  by  us ; 
and  as  it  is  only  perceived  by  us,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  apprehended,  in  an  active 
concentration,  discrimination,  judgment, 
of  the  mind ;— the  latter,  an  act  of  intelli- 
gence, is  to  be  viewed  as  the  principal 
factor  in  the  percipient  process,  even  in 
its  lower  form,  that  of  Sensation  proper.* 
(See  4,  10,  11, 14,  with  notes.) 

*  This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and 
his  school,  who  are,  however,  not  unfreqaently 


iv, — Perception  proper, 

23.  In  Perception  proper  the  object- 
object  perceived  is,  always,  either  a  Pri- 
mary quality,  or  the  quasi-Primary  phasis 
of  a  Secundo-primary.  (See  p.  857  b,  sq.) 

24.  The  Primary  qualities  are  perceived 
as  in  our  organism;  the  Quasi-primary 
phasis  of  the  Secundo-primary  as  in  cor- 
relation  to  our  organism.     (See  866  a  ) 

25.  Thus  a  perception  of  the  Primary 
qualities  does  not,  originally  and  in  itself, 
reveal  to  us  the  existence,  and  qualitative 
existence,  of  aught  beyond  the  organism, 
apprehended  by  us  as  extended,  figured, 
divided,  &c. 

26.  The  primary  qualities  of  things 
external  to  ou*  organism  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, i.e.,  immediately  know.  For  these 
we  only  learn  to  tn/«r,  from  the  affections 
which  we  come  to  find  that  they  deter- 
niine  in  our  organs;— affections  which, 
yielding  us  a  perception  of  organic  ex- 
tension, we  at  length  discover,  by  obser- 
vation and  induction,  to  imply  a  corre- 
sponding extension  in  the  extra-organio 
agents. 

27.  Further,  in  no  part  of  the  or- 
ganism have  we  any  apprehension,  any 


misrepresented,  by  relation  to  the  extreme 
coaster- opinion  of  the  Platonists,  as  viewing 
in  the  cognitions  of  Sense  a  mere  passion; 
— a  misrepresentation  to  wliich,  undonbtedly, 
a  few  of  tlie  Latin  Schoolmen  have  afforded 
grounds.  It  is,  indeed,  this  twofold  charao- 
ter  of  the  Sensitive  process  that  enables  as  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  confliction  of  those 
passages  of  Aristotle,  where  (as  De  Anlma,  L. 
it.  c.  4.  §  8;  e.  5.  §  2;  e.  11.  §  14;  o.  13.  $  1; 
De  Sensa  et  SensUi,  c.  1.  §  5 ;  PhTsica,  L.  vlL 
c.  8.  §  13.  Paelaa  division)  he  calls  Sensation  a 
passion  or  alteration  of  the  Sentient ;  and  those 
others  where  (as  I>e  Anlma,  L.  ilL  o  8.  §  3)  he 
asserts  that  in  Sensation  the  Sentient  is  not 
passively  affected,  In  the  former  passages  the 
sentient  faculty  is  regarded  on  its  organic 
side,  in  the  latter  on  its  mental.  Ck>mpare  De 
Somiio  et  Vigilla,  c.  1.  §  6,  where  it  is  said, 
that  "  Sensation  is  a  process  belonging  exela* 
sively  neither  to  the  seal  nor  to  the  body,  bat, 
as  energy,  a  motion  of  the  seal,  through  the 
[medinm  of  the]  body;" — a  text  which,  how^ 
ever,  may  still  be  variously  expounded. — Bee 
Alexander,  in  note  f  p»878;  who,  with  the 
other  Greek  interpreters.  Ammonias,  Simpll. 
cias,  Philoponas,  solves  the  difficulty  by  saying, 
that  it  is  not  the  sentient  mind  that  suffers, 
bat  the  sentient  organ.  To  the  same  effect  are 
Galen  and  Nemesias,  as  quoted  in  note  •  p.  878* 
Beid  is  partly  at  one  with  the  Peripatetics; 
with  whose  doctrine.  Indeed,  he  is  more  fre. 
qnently  in  accordance  than  he  is  always  him 
self  aware.    (Inq.  1 14  a.) 
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immediate  knowledge,  of  extension  in  its 
true  and  absolute  magnitude ;  perception 
noting  only  the  fact  given  in  sensation, 
and  sensation  aiFording  no  standard,  by 
which  to  measure  the  dimensions  given  in 
one  sentient  part  with  those  given  in 
another.  For,  as  perceived,  extension  is 
only  the  recognition  of  one  organic  affec- 
tion in  its  outness  from  another; — as  a 
minimum  of  extension  is  thus  to  percep. 
tion  the  smallest  extent  of  organism  in 
which  sensations  can  be  discriminated  as 
plural ; — and  as  in  one  part  of  the  or. 
ganism  this  smallest  extent  is,  perhaps, 
some  million,  certainly  some  myriad,  times 
smaller  than  in  others ;  it  follows  that,  to 
perception,  the  same  real  extension  will 
appear,  in  this  place  of  the  body,  some 
million  or  myriad  times  greater  than  in 
that.*  Nor  does  this  difference  subsist 
only  as  between  sense  and  sense ;  for  in 
the  same  sense,  and  even  in  that  sense 
which  has  very  commonly  been  held  ex- 
clusively to  afford  a  knowledge  of  abso- 
lute  extension,  I  mean  Touch  proper,  the 
minimum,  at  one  part  of  the  body,  is  some 
fifty  times  greater  than  it  is  at  another. 
(Seep.  863  ab,  note.) 

28.  The  existence  of  an  extra-organic 
world  is  apprehended,  not  in  a  perception 
of  the  Primary  qualities,  but  in  a  percep- 
tion of  the  quasi-primary  phasis  of  the 
Secundo-primary ;  that  is,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  our  locomotive  energy  is 
resisted,  and  not  resisted  by  aught  in  our 
organism  itself.  For  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  thus  resisted  is  involved,  as 
a  correlative,  the  consciousness  of  a  resist- 
ing something  external  to  our  organism. 
Both  are,  therefore,  conjunctly  appre- 
hended. (See  p.  866  a,  note.) — This  ex- 
perience presupposes,  indeed,  a  posses- 
sion of  the  notions  of  space  and  motion  in 
space. 


*  This  difference,  in  the  power  of  discrlmi. 
nating  affections,  possessed  by  different  parts 
of  the  body,  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the 
minuteness  and  Isolation  of  the  ultimate  ner. 
voas  fibrils,  partly  on  the  sensation  being  less 
or  more  connected  with  pleasure  and  pain.  In 
this  respect  the  eye  greatly  transcends  all  the 
other  organs.  For  we  can  discriminate  in  the 
retina  sensations,  as  reciprocally  external, 
more  minutely  than  w*e  can  in  touch — as  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  two  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  fold — as  at  the  most  sensi. 
tive  place  of  the  hand,  a  hundred  thousand 
fold— as  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  wliere  tac- 
tile  discrimination  is  at  its  maximum,  fifty 
thousand  fold.  I  am,  however,  Inclined  to  think 
for  reasons  already  given,  that  we  must  re. 
duce  millions  to  myriads.    (See  p.  862,  note.) 


29.  But  on  the  doctrine  that  space,  as  a 
necessary  condition,  is  a  native  element  of 
thought;  and,  since  the  notion  of  any  one 
of  its  dimensions,  as  correlative  to,  must 
inevitably  imply  the  others ;  it  is  evident 
that  every  perception  of  sensations  out  of 
sensations  vidll  afford  the  occasion,  in  ap- 
prehending  any  one,  of  conceiving  all  the 
three  extensions;  that  is,  of  conceiving 
space.  On  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  Reid,  our  original  cognitions  of 
space,  motion,  &c.,  are  instinctive ;  a  view 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of 
those  of  the  lower  animals  which  have  the 
power  of  locomotion  at  birth.  It  is  truly 
an  idle  problem  to  attempt  imagining  the 
steps  by  which  we  may  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  the  notion  of  extension; 
when,  in  fact,  we  are  unable  to  imagine 
to  oarselves  the  possibility  of  that  notion 
not  being  always  in  our  possession. 

30.  We  have,  therefore,  a  twofold  cog- 
nition  of  space  :  a)  an  a  priori  or  native 
imagination  of  it,  in  general,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  thought; 
and  b,)  under  that,  an  a  pa$Uri&ri  or 
€uiv&ntitiotu  percept  of  it,  in  particular,  as 
contingently  apprehended  in  this  or  that 
aotoal  complexns  of  sensations.* 


B.)  Editor's  doctrine  ofPereepHon,in  owi- 
tratt  to  that  of  And,  Stewart,  Royer 
CoUardj  and  other  phiioeophere  of  the 
Scottish  School.f 

31.  Perception  (proper)  is  the  Noticn 
or  Conception  of  an  object,  instinctively 
suggested,  excited,  inspired,  or,  as  it  were, 
conjured  up,  on  occasion  or  at  the  sign  of 


•  This  doctrine  agrees  with  that  of  Kant 
and  Held  in  the  former :  it  differs  certainly 
from  that  of  Kant,  and  probably  from  that  of 
Beld,  In  the  latter.  Bat  see  B. 
-  f  I  here  contrastmy  own  doctrine  of  percepdon 
with  that  of  the  ptaUosophers  In  question,  not 
because  their  views  and  mine  are  those  at  ftf • 
thest  variance  on  the  point,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  precisely  because  they  thereon  approxt- 
mate  the  nearest.  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  doctrine  touching  Perception  held  by  Reid, 
(and  in  the  present  relation  he  and  his  two 
illastrious  followers  are  in  almost  all  respects 
at  one)  is  ambiguous.  For  while  seme  of  its 
statements  seem  to  harmonise  exclusively  with 
the  conditions  of  natural  presentatlonism, 
others,  again,  appear  only  compatible  with 
those  of  an  egoistical  representationism. — 
(See  820-823 ;  also  812-815.)  Maintaining,  as 
I  do,  the  former  doctrine,  It  is,  of  course,  only 
the  positions  conformable  to  the  latter,  which 
it  Is,  at  present,  necessary  to  adduce. 
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a  Senntion  (proper.*)  2Md,  Inq.  Ill  b, 
121  a,  122  a,  123  b,  128  b  note  130  b,  159 
a,  183  a,  188  a.  1.  P.  258  ab,  269  b,  260 
b»318  ab>  327  m-y^SUwart,  £1.  vol.  i.  pp. 
92,  93;^  Roper  CoUard,  in  Jouffroy's 
Reid,  Tol.  iH.  pp.  402,  408.— (Compare 
820  b,  821  ab.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  bold,  in  general, 
that  as  Perception,  in  either  form,  \a  an 
immediate  or  preaentative,  not  a  mediate 
or  representative,  cognition,  that  a  Per. 
ception  proper  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be 
called,  a  Notion  or  Conception.  And,  I 
bold,  in  particular,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  consciousness  of  sensations,  out  of 
each  other,  contrasted,  limited,  and  vari- 
ously  arranged,  we  have  a  Perception 
proper,  of  the  primary  qualities,  in  an  ex- 
temalty  to  the  mind,  though  not  to  the 
nervous  organism,  as  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion,  and  not  merely  as  a  notion  or  con- 
cept, of  something  extended,  figured,  &c. ; 
and,  on  the  other,  as  a  correlative  con- 
tained in  the  consciousness  of  our  volun- 
tary  motive  energy  resisted,  and  not  re- 
sisted by  aught  within  the  limits  of  mind 
and  its  subservient  organs,  we  have  a  Per- 
ception proper  of  the  secundo.  primary 
quality  of  resistance,  in  an  extraorganic 
force,  as  an  immediate  cognition,  and  not 


•  This  Is  not  the  doctrine,  »t  least  not  tbo 
laagusge  of  the  doctrine,  of  real  presentation. 
Ism.  It  is  the  language,  at  best,  of  ao  egoisti. 
eal  representationlsm ;  and,  as  a  doctrine,  it 
coincides  essentiaUy  with  the  theory  of  mediate 
perception  held  by  the  lower  Platonists,  the 
Cartesians,  and  the  Leibnitzians— as  properly 
understood.  The  Flatoniring  Cndworth,  in 
dilferent  parts  of  his  works,  gives,  in  Ikct, 
nearly  in  the  same  terms,  the  same  account  of 
the  process  of  Sensitive  Perception.  He  sig. 
nalises,  firstly,  the  bodily  affection,  determined 
by  the  impression  of  an  external  something, 
[precisely  as  Beld;]  secondly,  the  sympathetic 
recognition  thereof  by  the  soul,  [Beld's  Ben- 
sation;]  thirdly,  to  quote  his  expressions, 
<  whereby  according  to  natmnfg  httUmai,  it  hath 
several  Seembtgi  or  Appmnmcet  begotten  in  It 
of  those  resisUng  objects,  without  it  at  a  dis. 
tanee,  in  respect  of  colour,  magnitude,  figure, 
and  local  motion,'  [Reid's  Conceptions  or  No- 
tions of  which  Perception  Is  made  up.]  (bum. 
Ifor.  B.  V.  ch.  2.  §  8.  Compare  B.  ill.  eh.  1.  g 
6.)  See  also,  above,  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine, 
as  stated,  p.  262  b.  note  • ;  the  Cartenian  Syl. 
vain  Regis,  as  quoted,  p.  821  a;  and  the  Car- 
teslan  Andala,  as  quoted,  p.  257,  b.  note  • ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  the  Aristotelian  Comp. 
ton  Gsrlton,  (who  did  not  reject  the  doctrine 
of  a  reprettntaiive  perception  of  the  Common 
Bensibles,)  as  quoted,  p.  880  a.— But  that  Beid 
might  poBSibly  employ  the  terms  noti<m  and 
eoneeptUm  In  a  vague  and  improper  sense,  for 
cognition  In  general,  see  p.  821,  b.  4. 


merely  asa  notion  or  concept,  of  a  resisting 
something  external  to  our  body ; — though 
certainly  in  either  case  there  may  be^  and 
probably  is,  a  concomitant  aet  of  imagi- 
nation, by  which  the  whole  complex  con- 
sciousness on  the  occasion  is  filled  up. 
(See  21,  and  Note  B  §  ii.) 

32.  On  occasion  of  the  Sensation  (pro- 
per,) along  with  the  notion  or  conception 
which  constitutes  the  Perception  (proper,) 
of  the  external  object,  there  is  blindly 
created  in  us,  or  inetincHv^  determinsd, 
an  invincible  belis/  in  its  oxistenoe.  (Reid, 
Inq.  159  a,  122  ab,  183  a,  I.P.  258  a,  327  a, 
aUbi ;  Stewart  and  Royer  CoUard,  U.  oo.) 

On  tbo  contrary,  I  hold,  that  we  only 
believe  in  the  existence  of  what  we  per- 
ceive,  as  extended,  figured,  resisting,  Ac, 
in  as  ranch  as  we  believe  that  we  are  con- 
seious  of  these  qualities  as  existing ;  con- 
sequently, that  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  extended  world  external  to  the 
mind,  and  even  external  to  the  organism, 
is  not  a  faith  blindly  created  or  instinc- 
tively determined,  in  supplement  of  a  re- 
presentative or  mediate  cognition,  but 
exists  in,  as  an  integral  constituent  of. 
Perception  proper,  as  an  act  of  intuitive 
or  immediate  knowledge. 

33.  The  object  of  Perception  (proper) 
is  a  condtuion,  or  inferenee,  or  reeult, 
instinctive,  indeed,  not  ratiocinative,) 
nrom  a  Sensation  proper.  (Reid,  Inq. 
125  a,  186  b,  I.  P.  810  ab,  819  a;— Jioy«r 
CMird,  1.  c.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  olject 
of  Perception  proper  is  given  immedi- 
ately in  and  along  with  the  object  of 
Sensation  proper.     (See  822  a  7.) 

34.  Sensation  (proper)  precedes,  Per- 
ception (proper)  foUowe.  (Reid,  Inq. 
186  b,  187  b.  LF.  820  b',  Stewart  wA 
Rayer  CoUard,  11.  co.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  though 
Sensation  proper  be  the  condition  of,  and 
therefore  anterior  to.  Perception  proper 
in  the  order  of  nature,  that,  in  the  order 
of  time,  both  are  necessarily  coexistent ; 
— the  latter  being  only  realised  in  and 
through  the  present  existence  of  the  for- 
mer. Thus  visual  extension  cannot  be 
perceived,  or  even  imagined,  except  under 
the  sensation  of  colour  ;  while  colour, 
again,  cannot  be  apprehended  or  ima- 
gined without,  respectively,  a  concomi- 
tant apprehension  or  phantasm  of  exten- 
sion. 

86.  Sensation  (proper)  is  not  only  aa 
antecedent,  but  an  arbitrary  axOeeedentp 
of  Perception  (proper.)  The  former  is 
only  a  sign  on  occasion  of  which  the  lat- 
ter follows;  they  have  no  necessary  or 
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•▼en  natarat  connexion ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  will  of  God  that  we  do  not  perceiye 
the  qualities  of  external  objects  indepen- 
dently of  any  sensitive  affection.  This 
last,  indeed,  seems  to  be  actually  the  case 
in  the  perception  of  visible  extension  and 
figure.  (Reid,  Inq.  Ill  b,  121  a,  143  b, 
122  a»  123  b,  187  b,  188  a.  I.  P.  257  b, 
260  b,  alibi ;  Stetioart  and  Royer  CoUard, 
11.  cc.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  Sensation 
proper  is  the  universal  condition  of  Per- 
ception proper.  We  are  never  aware 
even  of  the  existence  of  our  organism 
except  as  it  is  somehow  affected ;  and  are 
only  conscious  of  extension,  figure,  and 
the  other  objects  of  Perception  proper,  as 
realized  in  the  relations  of  the  affections 
of  our  sentient  organism,  as  a  body  ex- 
tended, figured,  &c.  As  to  colour  and 
visible  extension,  neither  can  be  appro- 
bended,  neither  can  be  even  imagined, 
apart  from  the  other.  (V.  831  a,  foot- 
note, et  alibi ;  but  especially  Note  E,  §  1.) 

36.  In  a  Sensation  (proper)  of  the 
secondary  qualities,  as  affections  in  us,  we 
have  a  Perception  (proper)  of  them  a$ 
properties  in  objects  and  causes  of  the 
affections  in  us.  {Beid,  I.  P.  310  ab,  and 
Inq.  passim ;  Royer  CoUard,  1.  c.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  as  Per- 
ception proper  is  an  immediate  cognition; 
and  as  the  secondary  qualities,  in  bodies, 
are  only  inferred,  and  therefore  only 
mediately  known  to  exist  as  occult  causes 
of  manifest  effects;  that  these,  at  best 
cnly  objects  of  a  mediate  knowledge,  are 
not  objects  of  Perception.  (See  20,  21, 
and  p  858.) 

37.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  vari- 
ous other  bodily  affections,  as  the  tooth- 
ache, gout,  &c.,  we  have  not  only  a  Sen- 
sation proper  of  tho  painful  feeling,  but  a 
conception  and  belief,  i.e.,  a  Perception 
{proper)  of  its  cause,  (Reid,  I.  P.  319  a, 
alibi.) 

On  the  contrary,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  I  hold,  that  there  is  in  this  case 
.10  such  Perception. 

38.  Sensation  (proper)  is  an  affection 
purely  of  the  mind,  and  not  in  any  way  an 
affection  of  the  body.  (Reid,  Inq.  105  a, 
169  ab,  187  a,  I.  P.  229  ab,  310.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  ho!d  with  Aristotle, 
(De  An.  i.  5,  De  Som.  c.  1.  §  6,)  indeed, 
with  philosophers  in  general,  that  Sensa- 
tion is  an  affection  neither  of  the  body 
alone  nor  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the 
composite  of  which  each  is  a  constituent ; 
and  that  the  subject  of  Sensation  may  be 
inilifferently  said  to  be  our  organism  (as 
animated)  or  our  soul   (as  united  with 


an  organism.)  For  instance,  hunger  or 
colour  are,  as  apprehended,  neither  modes 
of  mind  apart  from  body,  nor  modes  of 
body  apart  from  mind.     (See  18.) 

39.  Sensations  (proper)  as  merely  affeo 
tions  of  the  mind,  have  no  locality  in  the 
body,  no  locality  at  all.  (Raid,  I.  P.  319 
ab,  320  ab.)  From  this  the  inference  is 
necessary,  that,  though  conscious  of  the 
relative  place  and  reciprocal  outness  of 
sensations,  we  do  not  in  this  consciousness 
apprehend  any  real  externality  and  ex-. 
tension. 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  thai  Sensation 
proper  being  the  consciousness  of  an  affec- 
tion, not  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the 
mind  as  it  is  united  with  the  body,  that 
in  the  consciousness  of  sensations,  rela- 
tively localized  and  reciprocally  external, 
we  have  a  veritable  apprehension,  and, 
consequently,  an  immediate  perception  of 
the  affected  organi8m,as  extended,  divided, 
figured,  &c.  This  aJone  is  the  doctrine 
of  Natural  Realism,  of  Common  Sense. 
(See  18.) 

40.  In  the  case  of  Sensation  (proper) 
and  the  Secondary  qualities,  there  is  a 
determinate  quality  in  certain  bodies,  ez.^ 
clusively  competent  to  cause  a  determinate 
sensation  in  us,  as  colour,  odour,  savour, 
&o. ;  consequently,  that  from  the  fact  of 
a  similar  internal  effect  we  are  warranted 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  similar  exter- 
nal concause.  (Reid,  Inq.  137-142.  1.  P. 
315,  316,  alibi.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  a  similar 
sensation  only  implies  a  similar  idiopathic 
affection  of  the  nervous  organism ;  but 
such  affection  requires  only  the  excitation 
of  an  appropriate  stimulus ;  while  such 
stimulus  may  be  supplied  by  manifold 
agents  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  both 
from  within  the  body  and  from  without. 
(See854,  b---856,a.) 

41.  Perception  excludes  memory  ;  Per- 
ception (proper)  cannot  therefore  be  ap- 
prehensive of  motion.  (Royer  CoUard, 
supra,  844,  ab.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  as  memory, 
or  a  certain  continuous  representation,  is 
a  condition  of  consciousness,  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  Perception ;  and  that  motion, 
therefore,  cannot,  on  this  ground,  be  de- 
nied as  an  object  apprehended  through 
sense.     (See  6,  and  Note  H.) 

42.  An  apprehension  ofrdations  is  not 
an  act  of  Perception  (proper.)  (Royer 
Collard  [apparently,]  ibid.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  in  general, 
that  as  all  consciousness  is  realized  only 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  relations  of 
plurality  and  contrast ;  and  as  perception 
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b  a  consciousness ;  that  the  apprehension 
of  relation  cannot,  simpliciter,  be  denied 
to  perception:  and,  in  particular,  that 
unless  we  annihilate  Perception  proper, 
by  denying  to  it  the  recognition  of  its 
peculiar  objects.  Extension,  Figure,  and 
the  other  primary  qualities,  we  cannot 
deny  to  it  the  recognition  of  relations; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others.  Exten- 
sion is  perceiTed  only  in  apprehending 
sensations  out  of  sensations — a  relation ; 
and  Figure  is  only  perceived  in  appro- 
liendingone  perceived  extension  as  limited, 
and  limited  in  a  certain  manner  by  another 
— «  complexus  of  relations.  (See  9,  pp. 
844  a,  859  a,  and  infra  Note  E. ) 

43.  Distant  realities  are  objects  of  Per- 
ception (proper.)  (Reid,  Inq.  104  b,  145  a, 
158  b,  159  ab,  160 a,  186  b;  I.  P.  299  a, 
802  a,  303  a,  304  a,  305  b ;  Stewart,  El. 
i  79  sq.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  mind 
perceives  nothing  external  to  itself,  ex- 
cept the  affections  of  the  organism  as 
animated,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  these 
affections,  and  the  correlative  involved  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  locomotive  energy 
being  resisted.     (See  814  a,  822  ab.) 

44.  Objects  not  in  contact  with  the 
organs  of  sense  are  perceived  by  a  me- 
dium. (Reid,  Inq.  104  b,  186  ab,  187  b ; 
I.  P.  247  ab.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  only 
object  perceived  is  the  organ  itself,  as 
modified,  or  what  is  in  contact  with  the 
organ,  as  resbting.  The  doctrine  of  a 
medium  is  an  error,  or  rather  a  confusion, 
inherited  from  Aristotle,  who  perverted, 
in  this  respect,  the  simpler  and  more  accu- 
rate doctrine  of  Democritus. 

45.  Extermon  and  Figure  are  first  per- 
ceived  through  the  sensations  of  Touch, 
{Raid,  Inq.  123-125.  188  a;  I.  P.  331; 
Stewart,  El.  1 349,  857 ;  Ess.  564.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  (unless  by 
Extension  be  understood  only  extension 
in  the  three  dimensions,  as  Reid  in  fact 
seems  to  do,  but  not  Stewart,)  this  b 
erroneous,  for  an  extension  is  apprehended 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  reciprocal  ex- 
ternality of  all  sensations.  Moreover,  to 
allow  even  the  statement  as  thus  restricted 
to  pass,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  under  Touch  it  is  meant  to  compre- 
hend the  consciousness  of  the  Locomotive 
energy  and  of  the  Muscular  feelings. 
(See  864  b,  sq.) 

46.  Externality  b  exclusively  perceived 
on  occasion  of  the  sensations  of  Touch 
(Beid,  Inq.  123,  124,  188. a;  I.  P.  832 
aad  alibi ;  Rover  CoUard,  Jouffroy's  Reid, 
liL  412.) 


On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  it  is,  pri- 
marily, ia  the  consciousness  of  our  loco- 
motive energy  being  resbted,  and,  secon- 
darily, through  the  sensations  of  muscular 
feeling,  that  the  perception  of  Externality 
is  realized.  All  this,  however,  might  be 
confusedly  involved  in  the  Touch  of  the 
philosophers  in  question.     (See  28.) 

47.  Real  (or  absolute)  tnagnitude  is  an 
object  of  perception  (proper)  through 
Touch,  but  through  touch  only.  {Reid, 
I.  P.  303.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  the  mag- 
nitude perceived  through  touch  is  as 
purely  relative  as  that  percdved  through 
vbion  or  any  other  sense;  for  the  same 
magnitude  does  not  appear  the  same  to 
touch  at  one  part  of  the  body  and  to 
touch  at  another.  (303  b,  note ;  863  ab, 
note ;  and  n.  27.) 

48.  Colour,  though  a  secondary  quality, 
is  an  object  not  of  Sensation  (proper)  but 
of  Perception  (proper) ;  in  other  words, 
we  perceive  Colour,  not  as  an  affection  of 
our  own  minds,  but  as  a  quality  of  exter- 
nal things.  (Reid,  Inq.  137  ab,  138  a; 
I.  P.  319  b.) 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold,  that  colour, 
in  itself,  as  apprehended  or  immedbtely 
known  by  us,  is  a  mere  affection  of  the 
sentient  organism ;  and  therefore  like 
the  other  secondary  qualities,  an  object 
not  of  Perception,  but  of  Sensation,  pro- 
per. The  only  distingubhing  peculiarity 
in  thb  case,  lies  in  the  three  following 
circumstances  :  —  a)  That  the  organic 
affection  of  colour,  though  not  altogether 
indifferent,  still,  being  accompanied  by 
comparatively  little  pleasure,  compara- 
tively little  pain,  the  apprehension  of  thb 
affection,  qua  affection,  i.  e.,  its  Sensation 
proper,  is,  consequently,  always  at  a  mini- 
mum. — ^b)  That  the  passion  of  colour  first 
rising  into  consciousness,  not  from  the 
amount  of  the  intensive  quantity  of  the 
affection,  but  from  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
tensive  quantity  of  the  organbm  affected, 
is  necessarily  apprehended  under  the  con- 
dition of  extension. — c)  That  the  isola- 
tion,  tenuity,  and  delicacy,  of  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  afford  us 
sensations  minutely  and  precisely  distin- 
guished,  sensations  realiised  in  conscious- 
ness only  as  we  are  conscious  of  them  as 
out  of  each  other  in  space. — These  cir- 
cumstances show,  that  while  in  vision 
Perception  proper  is  at  its  maximum,  and 
Sensation  proper  at  its  minimum.  (17,) 
the  sensation  of  colour  cannot  be  realized 
apart  from  the  perception  of  extension : 
but  they  do  not  warrant  the  assertions, 
that  colour  is  not,  like  the  other  aecoocU 
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•ry  qnalitiesy  apprehended  by  us  as  a 
mere  sensorial  aflfectiony  and,  therefore, 
an  object  not  of  Sensation  proper  but  of 
Perception  proper.  (See  855ab,  858ab.) 


S  IL-^Hutorieal  notices  m  regard  to  ik$ 
dUtmetum  of  Pmt$ptum  proper  and 
Sttuaiian  proper. 

This  distinction  is  nniversally  supposed 
to  be  of  a  modem  date ;  no  one  lias  endea^ 
Toured  to  carry  it  higher  than  Male- 
branche;  and,  in  genenl,  the  few  indi* 
cations  of  it  noticed  prenoos  to  Reid, 
hare  been  commemorated  as  only  acci- 
dental or  sing^ilar  anticipations.*  This  is 
altogether  erroneous;  the  distinction  is 
ancient ;  and  adopting,  for  the  standard, 
my  own  opinion  of  what  the  distinction 
ought  to  be,  I  find  it  taken  more  nmply 
and  less  incorrectly  by  Aristotle,  than  by 
any  modem  philosopher  whatever. 

Aristotle's  discrimination  of  the  Com- 
mon and  Proper  Sensibles  or  Percepts 
(which  has  been  already  explained,  828  b 
sq.)  embodies  not  only  the  modem  dis- 
tinction of  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
QoaHties  of  matter,  but  also  the  modem 
distinction  of  the  two  Perceptions,  Per- 


*  Tlie  only  attempt  of  whieh  I  am  awwe,  at 
way  lilstortcal  aecoont  of  the  distlnetioii  In 
haad,  U  by  llr  Stewart,  in  Note  F  of  his 
Essays.  It  eontalns,  howoTor,  notleea,  and 
these  not  all  pertinent,  only  of  Hatcheson, 
Crousaz,  Baxter,  and  D^Alembert,  and  none  of 
those  have  any  title  to  an  historical  commemo- 
ratioB  on  the  occasion.  For  Hatcheson  (as 
ahready  once  and  again  mentioned,  124  ab, 
829  b)  only  repeats,  indeed,  only  thought  of 
repeating,  Aristotle ;  while  the  others,  at  best, 
merely  re>echo  Kslebranehe  and  the  Carte. 


I  may  here  observe,  that  in  that  Note,  as 
also  repeatedly  in  the  Dissertation,  Ifr  Stewart 
('who  has  been  fk-equently  followed)  Is  wrong 
to  etating,  nnexclnslTely,  that  Beid's  writings 
were  anterior  to  Kant's;  founding  thereon  a 
presumption  against  the  originality  of  the  lat. 
tor.  The  priority  of  Beid  Is  only  true  as 
limited  to  the  '  Inquiry;'  but,  on  the  ground 
of  this  alone  there  could  be  proved,  between 
the  philosophers,  but  little  community  of 
thought,  on  points  where  either  eould  iKwsibly 
claim  any  right  of  property.  But  though 
Kant's  first  <  Critik'  and  'Prolegomena'  pre- 
ceded field's  'Bssays'  by  several  years,  no 
oae  will  assuredly  suspect  any  connexion 
whatever  between  these  several  works.  In 
general,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
tone  and  tonor  of  Ifr  Stewart's  remarks  on  the 
philosopher  of  Koenlgsberg  are  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  usual  cautions,  candid  and 
dignified  character  of  his  criticism. 


oeption  proper  and  Sensation  proper. 
The  generalisation  of  these  two  correla- 
tive distinctions  into  one,  constitotes  in- 
deed,  the  first  peculiar  merit  of  Aristotle*8 
analysis  and  nomenclature.  But  a  second 
u,  that  in  his  hands  at  least,  the  Common 
Sensibles,  the  immediate  objects  of  Per- 
ception proper,  are  viewed  as  the  objed- 
objeete  of  an  intuitive,  and  not  perverted 
into  the  tubject-objecte  of  a  representative 
cognition.  For  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle himself  I  can  find  no  ground  for 
regarding  him  as  other  than  a  presenta- 
tionist  or  natural  realist.  In  this  re- 
spect his  doctrine  stands  distinguished 
from  all  the  others  in  which  the  distinction 
in  question  has  been  recognised ;  for  the 
Neo-Platonio,  the  Neo-Aristotelic,  the 
Scholastic  (with  certain  exceptions)  and 
the  Carteelan,  all  proceed  on  the  ideality 
or  representative  character  of  the  objects 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  Perception 
proper.  Even  Reld  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  the  Scottish  School  in  general, 
can  onlj  with  doubt  and  difficulty  be  held 
as  qualified  exceptions.  (See  $  L,  B  of 
this  Note,  and  §  II.  of  Note  C.) 

Nay,  the  canon  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eetabUsh  of  the  universal  co-existence  in 
an  inverse  ratio  of  Perception  propen  and 
Sensation  proper  ^and  in  general  of  Feel- 
ing and  Cognition)  though  not  enounced 
in  its  abstract  universality  by  AristoUe, 
may  still  be  detected  as  supposed  and  spe- 
cially Implied  by  him.  In  his  treatise  On 
the  Soul  (li.  0.  1.)  speaking  of  the  sense 
of  Smell,  and  of  the  difficultv  of  deter- 
mining  the  nature  and  quality  of  its 
objects — odonrs,  he  says : — '  The  cause 
is,  that  we  do  not  possess  this  sense  in 
any  high  degree  of  accuracy,  but  are,  in 
this  respect,  inferior  to  many  of  the  brutes; 
for  man  smells  imperfectly,  and  has  no 
perception  of  things  odorous,  unaccom- 
panied by  either  pain  or  pleasure.;  the 
organ  of  this  sense  not  being  nicely  dis- 
criminative.' And  the  same  is  impbed,  in 
what  he  adds  touching  the  vision  of  the 
sclerophthahna.  Does  not  this  manifestly 
suppose  the  principle — that  in  proportion 
as  a  sense  rises  as  a  mean  of  information, 
it  sinks  as  a  vehicle  of  pleasure  and  pain  ! 
—Galen,  I  may  notice,  has  some  remark- 
able observations  to  the  same  effect.  In 
considering  '  the  causes  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  several  senses;*  and  after 
stating,  in  general,  the  order  of  intensity 
in  which  these  are  susceptible  of  such 
affections,  to  wit.  Touch  or  FeeHng — 
Taste  —  Smell  —  Hearing  —  Vision  ;  he 
goes  on  to  treat  of  them  in  detaiL  And 
here  it  is  evident,  that  he  also  deems  the 
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capacitj  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  a  sense  to 
be  inversely  as  its  power  of  cognitive  dis- 
crimination. For,  inter  alia,  he  says  of 
Hearing : — *  The  pleasurable  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  this  sense  [than  in  that  of 
Vision,]  because  it  is  of  a  coarser  nature 
and  constitution ;  but  the  pleasurable  be- 
comes even  more  manifest  in  the  sensa- 
tions of  Smell,  because  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  this  sense  b  coarser  stiiL' 
(De  Sympt.  cauds  L.  i.  c.  6.) 

The  dbtinction  of  the  Common  and 
Proper  Sensibles,  and  virtually  therefore* 
the  distinction  in  question,  was  continued, 
with  somo  minor  developments,  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Aristotelians.  (See  830 
a,  860  ab.)  As  to  the  interesting  doc- 
trine, on  this  point,  of  those  Schoolmen 
who  rejected  intentional  species  in  Per- 
ception, I  may  refer,  instar  omnium,  to 
BieL     (Collect.  L.  li.  dist.  3.  qu.  2.) 

Sensation  proper  and  Perception  proper 
were,  however,  even  more  strongly  con- 
tradistingni&hed  in  the  system  of  the 
lower  Platonists.  They  discriminated, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  body,  the  organic 
passion  and  its  recognition — ^that  is  Sen- 
sation proper ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the 
impassive  soul,  the  elicitation  into  con- 
sciousness (through  some  inscrutable  in- 
stinct or  inspiration)  of  a  gnostic  reasouy 
or  subjective  form,  representative  of  the 
external  object  affecting  the  sense — ^that 
is  Perception  proper.  (See  262  b  Note  *.) 
There  might  also  be  shown,  in  like  man- 
ner, an  analogy  between  the  distinction  in 
question,  and  that  by  the  Schoolmen  of 
the  species  unpressa  et  ewpressa  ;  but  on 
this  I  shall  not  insist.  Nor  on  the  Neo- 
Platonic  theory  of  Perception  which  has 
rarely  been  touched  upon,  and  when 
touched  on  almost  always  misrepresented 
(even  Mr  Harris,  for  instance,  has  wholly 
misconceived  the  nature  of  the  gnostic 
reasons  ;) — nor  on  this  can  1  now  enter, 
though,  as  recently  noticed,  it  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  one  phasis  of  the 
doctrine  of  Reid.  In  special  reference 
to  the  present  distinction  I  may,  however, 
refer  the  reader  to  a  passage  of  Plotinus. 
(Enn.  III.  vi.  2  ) 

In  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  the  dis- 
tinction was  virtually  taken  by  Descartes, 
but  first  discriminated  in  terms  by  his 
followers.  In  general,  Perception  proper, 
and  the  Primary  qualities  as  perceived, 
they  denoted  by  Idea  ;  Sensation  proper, 
and  the  Secondary  qualities  as  felt,  by 
Sensation  (sensatio,  sentiment).  See  De 
Raei,  (Clavis,  &c.,  p.  299  alibi,  ed.  1677;) 
— De  la  Forpc,  (De  TEsprit,  ch.  10,  p. 
109  sq.,  ch.  17,  p.  276,  ed.  Amst.  ct  supra 
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834  a;)— Otfu/nur,  (DicUU  in  Prindpia, 
pp.  45,  48,  alibi,  et  supra  834  a;)— /?a- 
hault,  (Physique,  passim;) — 3£alehranche 
(Recherche,  L.  iii.  P.  ii.  ch.  6  and  7,  with 
Ecclairo*  on  last,  et  supra  835  b;) — 
Savain  Regis,  (Cours,t.i.  pp.  60,  61,  72, 
145 ; — ^BossiMt,  (Connaissance  de  Dieu,  ch. 
iii.  art..8 ;) — while  Su^,  8*  Gravesancky 
Crousae,  Sinserty  Keran^heh,  Oenovesi, 
with  a  hundred  others,  might  be  adduced 
as  showing  that  the  same  distinction  had 
been  very  generally  recognised  before 
Reid ;  who,  far  from  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  credit  of  its  introduction,  renuirks 
that  it  had  been  first  accurately  esta- 
blished by  Malebranche.     (265  b.) 

As  already  noticed,  (835  b,)  it  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  Locke,  but  truly  mar- 
vellous that  Leibnitz,  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Cartesian  distinction  of 
Sensation  and  Idea  (Sentiment,  Idde.) 
Locke's  unacquaintance  is  shown  in  his 
'  Essay,*  besides  other  pkoee,  in  B.  ii.  ch. 
13,  §  25,  but,  above  all,  in  his  <  Examina- 
tion of  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion;'  and 
that  of  Leibnits,  elsewhere,  and  in  L.  ii. 
ch.  8  of  his  '  Nouveaux  Easais,'  but  more 
particularly  in  the  '  Examen  du  Sentiment 
du  P.  Malebranche,'  both  of  which  works 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  relative 
treatises  of  Locke.  As  for  Locke,  he 
seems  wholly  unaware  that  any  diifisrence 
subsisted  in  the  Cartesian  school,  between 
Idea  and  Sensation;  while  Leibnits  actu- 
ally thinks  that  Malebranche  '  entend  par 
sentiment  une  peroeption  d'  imagination ' ! 
In  his  own  philosophy,  I/eibnitz  virtually 
supersedes  the  discrimination.  I  am, 
therefore,  doubly  surprised  at  the  obser- 
vation  of  M.  Royer  CoUard,  that '  Male- 
branche is  the  first  among  modem  philo- 
sophers, and,  with  LeUnUtJf,  perhaps  the 
only  one  before  Reid,  who  accurately 
distinguished  peroeption  from  the  sensa- 
tion which  is  its  forerunner  and  sign.* 
(Jouffroy's  Reid,  iii.  329.) 

In  the  Kantian  school,  and  generally 
in  the  recent  philosophy  of  Germany,  the 
distinction  is  adopted,  and  marked  out  by 
the  terms  AnscKauung  or  Intuitio,  for  the 
one  apprehension,  and  Empfiniung  or 
Sensatio  for  the  other.  In  Franco  and 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  no  less  universally  re- 
cognised, Reid's  expressions.  Perception 
and  Sensation,  have  become  the  prevalent ; 
but  their  ambiguity,  I  think,  ought  to  have 
been  avoided,  by  the  addition  of  some 
such  epithet  as — proper. 

Since  generaliriag  the  Law  of  the  co- 
existence, but  the  co-existence  in  an  inverse 
ratio,  of  Sensation  and  Perception,  of  the 
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PERCEPTION ;  PERCEPTION  PROPER,  &c.     [rote  d  *  §  ii. 


9ubJ€eHve  and  objsciive,  and,  in  ffenercd, 
of/eeUng  and  cogniium  ;  I  hare  noticed, 
besides  those  adduced  above  from  Aris- 
totle and  Ghden,  other  partial  observations 
tending  to  the  same  result,  by  sundry 
modern  philosophers.-*-jStt£p0r,  in  a  paper 
published  in  1769  (Vermischte  Schriftcn, 
ToL  L  p.  113,)  makes  the  remark,  that 
*  a  representation  manifests  itself  more 
clearly  in  proportion  as  it  has  less  the 
power  of  exciting  in  us  emotion ;'  and 
confirms  it  by  the  analogy  observed  in 
the  gradation  of  the  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable sensations. — Kant  in  his  An. 
thropologie  (1798,  §  14,)  in  treating  of 
the  determinate  or  organic  senses  (Sen- 
sus  fixi,)  says : — '  Three  of  these  are  rather 
objective  than  subjective — i.  e.,  as  empiri- 
cal intuitions,  they  conduce  more  to  the 
cognition  of  the  external  object,  than  they 
excite  the  consciousness  of  the  affected 
organ;  but  two  are  rather  subjective 
than  objective — ^i.  e.,  the  representation 
they  mediate  is  more  that  of  enjoyment 
[or  su£Pering]  than  of  the  cognition  of  the 

external  object The  senses  of  the 

former  class  are  those^-1)  of  Touch  (tac- 
tus,)  2)  of  Sight  (visus,)  3)  of  Hearing 
(auditus ;)  of  the  latter,  those — a)  of 
Tatte  (gustus,)  b)  of  Smell  (olfactus.)'— 
This  and  the  Galenic  arrangement  will 
appear  less  conflictive,  if  we  recollect, 
that  under  Touch  Galen  comprehends 
Feeling  proper,  whereas  Feeling  proper 
is  by  Kant  relegated  to  his  vital  sense  or 
sensus  vagus,  the  coensestbesb  or  common 
sense  of  others.  See  also  Meinert,  Un- 
tersuchungen,  i.  p.  64 ;  Wetzel^  Psycholo- 
gic, i.  §  226 ;  Fries,  N.  Kritik,  i.  §  14- 
19;  Anthropologie,  i.  §§  27,  28,  &c.  &c. 
K.  Ravusson,  in  an  article  of  great 
ability  and  learning  on  the  '  Fragments 
de  Philosophie'  which  M.  Peisse  did  me 
the  honour  to  translate,  when  speaking  of 
the  reform  of  philosophy  in  France,  ori- 
ginating in  Maine  de  Biran't  recoil  against 
the  Sensualistic  doctrine,  has  the  follow- 
ing passage : —  *  Maine  de  Biran  commence 
par  s6parer  profondement  de  la  passion 
Tactivit^,  que  Condillao  avait  confondue 
avec  elle  sous  le  titre  commun  de  Sensa- 
tion. La  sensation  proprement  dite  est 
une  affection  toute  passive ;  letre  qui  y 
serait  r^uit  irait  se  perdrc,  s'absorber 


dans  toutes  ses  modifications ;  il  devien- 
drait  successivement  ohacune  d'elles,  il  ne 
se  trouverait  pas,  ilne  se  distinguerait  pas, 
et  jamais  ne  se  connaitrait  Ini-m^me.  Bien 
loin  que  la  connaissance  soit  la  sensation 
seule,  la  sensation^  en  se  melant  k  elle,  la 
trouble  et  Tobscurdt,  et  elle  eclipse  h,  son 
tour  la  sensation.  De  la,  la  loi  que  M. 
Hamilton  a  signal^  dans  son  remarquable 
article  sur  la  theorie  de  la  perception :  la 
tentation  et  la  perception,  quoique  tntSpar- 
ables,  tont  en  raieon  inverte  Vune  de  Vautre. 
Cette  loi  fondamentale,  Maiue  de  Biran 
I'avait  d^couverte  prds  de  trente  ans 
auparavant,  et  en  avait  suivi  toutes  les 
applications;  il  en  avait  surtout  appro- 
fondi  le  principe,  savoir,  que  la  sensation 
r^sulte  de  la  passion,  et  que  la  perception 
r&ulte  de  Taction.'  (Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Nov.  1840.) — It  is  perhaps  need- 
less for  me  to  say,  that  when  I  enounced 
the  law  in  question  (in  1830,)  I  had  n<»ver 
seen  the  printed  memoir  by  De  Biran, 
which,  indeed,  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  publication,  was,  I  believe,  inaccessible 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
trade,  and  to  be  found  in  no  library  in 
this  country ;  and  now  I  reg^t  to  find 
that,  through  procrastination,  I  must  send 
this  note  to  press  before  having  obtained 
the  collective  edition  of  his  earlier  works 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris. 
All  that  I  know  of  De  Biran  is  comprised 
in  the  volume  edited  in  1834  by  M. 
Cousin,  from  whose  kindness  I  received 
it.  In  this,  the '  Nouvelles  Coniud^rations 
sur  les  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral 
de  THomme,'  the  treatise  in  wluch,  as  his 
editor  informs  us,  the  full  and  final  de- 
velopment of  his  doctrine  is  contained, 
was  for  the  first  time  published.  But 
neither  in  that,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
accompanying  pieces,  can  I  discover  any 
passage  besides  the  following,  that  may 
be  viewed  as  anticipating  the  law  of  co- 
existence and  inversion  : — *  Souvent  une 
impression  perdue  it  tel  degr6  cesse  de 
Tetre  k  un  degre  plus  elev^  on  lorsqu'elle 
s'avive  au  point  d'absorber  la  conscience 
on  le  mot  luimgme  qui  la  dement.  Ainsi 
plus  la  sensation  serait  ^minemment  ani- 
male,  moins  elle  auraiC  le  charactdre  vrai 
d*une  perception  humaine.* 
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OONTBIBirriON  TOWARDS 
A  HI8T0RT 

OF  THE  Docrraiini  of 

HBNTAL  8UGGB8TION  OB  ASSOCIATION. 


[References  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  pp.  294,  386,  &c.] 


Thb  doctrine  of,  what  is  most  fami 
liarly  styled,  the  Association  of  Idecu, 
woald  be  an  interesting  subject  Kir  histo- 
rical inquiry. — The  importance  of  this 
principle  has,  in  later  times,  been  fully 
recognised, — sometimes,  perhaps,  exag- 
gerated; but  to  the  older  philosophers, 
and  to  the  schoolmen  in  particular,  the 
ExeiiaHo  Specierum  afforded,  Nkewise,  a 
peculiar  object  of  interest  and  speculation. 
Poncins,  for  example,  pronounces  it — 
'<  ex  diflicilioribus  naturae  arcanis ;"  and 
Oviedo, — **  maximum  totius  philosophiie 
sacramentum,  nunquam  ab  aliquo  satis 
.  explicandum.*'  Joseph  Scaliger  informs 
us,  that  touching  two  things  especially, 
his  proud  and  subtle  father  professed  cu- 
riosity and  ignorance  ; — the  cause  jof 
reminiscence  and  the  cause  of  ffraviiy. 
Association  and  Gravitation,  indeed,  pre- 
sent, in  themselves,  a  striking  parallel; 
in  the  history  of  their  exposition,  a  strik- 
ing contrast. 

Each  (as  obserred  by  Hume)  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Attraction ;  and  the  effects  which, 
in  the  mental  world,  are  referred  to  the 
one,  are  not  less  multiform,  extraordinary, 
and  important,  than  those  which,  in  the 
material,  are  referred  to  the  other.  The 
canses  of  both  are  equally  occult;  the 
speculation  of  these  causes  equally  unphi- 
losophical ;  and  each  is  to  be  reduced  to 
science  only  by  observing  its  effects,  and 
carrying  up  its  phenomena  into  universal 


facts  or  fact,  laws  or  law.  But  in  the 
progress  of  this  reduction  the  analogy 
ceases ; — ^it  is  actuslly  reversed.  For  whilst 
the  laws  of  Gravitation  were  only  slowly 
developed  by  the  labours  of  successive 
generations,  and  their  application  only 
gradually  extended  from  the  earth  to  the 
universe  of  matter ;  the  not  more  obtru- 
give  laws  of  Association,  whose  evolution 
modem  philosophers  fondly  arrogated  to 
themselves,  are,  after  these  have  tried 
and  tired  themselves  in  the  attempt,  found 
already  developed  and  applied, — I  may 
say,  indeed,  even  generalized  into  unity, — 
at  a  single  jet,  by  a  single  philosopher  of 
antiquity,  who,  for  this — but  not  alone  for 
this — stands  the  Copernicus  and  Kepler 
und  Newton  of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  singular  drcumstances  of  this  in- 
verted  history  have  not,  however,  found  a 
competent  historian; — nay,  the  circum- 
stances  themselves  have  yet  to  be  signal- 
ised and  verified.  Some  attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  under  the  name  of 
Histories  of  the  Association  of  Ideas :  but 
comparing  what  has  been,  with  what  ought 
to  be,  accomplished;  these,  at  best,  are 
only  fragmentary  contributions  by  writers, 
unaware  of  the  real  authors,  of  even  the 
most  remarkable  movements,  and  com- 
pensating their  omissions,  or  their  meagre 
and  inaccurate  notices  of  important  mat- 
ters, by  tedious  excursions  on  others  of 
no  interest  or  difficulty.     These  inade- 
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[motb  d.** 


qtiAte  attempts  have  been  also  timited  to 
Oermany  ;  and,  in  Germany,  to  the  trea- 
tises of  three  authors ;  for  the  historical 
notices  on  this  doctrine,  found  in  the 
works  of  other  German  psychologists,  are 
wholly  borrowed  from  them.  I  refer — to 
the  "Ge8chichte"of  J7wjmann(1777);  to 
the  **  Paralipomena"  and  "  Beytr»ge*'  of 
Maass  (1787,  1792)  ;  and  to  the  «  Ves- 
tigia"  of  Ooerenz,  (1791).  In  England, 
indeed,  we  have  a  chapter  in  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's "  Biographia  Literaria,"  entitled, 
^  On  the  law  of  Association — its  history 
traced  from  Aristotle  to  Hartley  /"  but 
this,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  value,  is  a 
plagiarism,  and  a  blundering  plagiarism, 
from  Maass  ;*  the  whole  chapter  exhibit- 
ing, in  fact,  more  mistakes  than  para- 
graphs. We  may  judge  of  Mr  Coleridge's 
oompetence  to  speak  of  Aristotle,  the 
great  philosopher  of  ancient  times,  when 
we  find  him  referring  to  the  De  Anima 
for  his  speculations  on  the  associative 
principle ;  opposing  the  De  Memoria  and 
Parva  Naturalia  as  distinct  works ;  and 
attributing  to  Aquinas,  what  belongs  ex- 
clusively and  notoriously  to  the  Stagirite. 
We  may  judge  of  his  competence  to  speak 
of  Descartes,  the  great  philosopher  of 
modem  times,  when  telling  us,  that  I(Ua, 
in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  denotes 
merely  a  configuration  of  the  brain ;  the 
term,  he  adds,  being  first  extended  by 
Locke,  to  denote  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind's  attention  or  consciousness. 
But,  in  truth,  it  might  be  broadly  as- 
serted, that  every  statement  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  this  doctrine  hazarded  by  , 
British  philosophers,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  is  more  or  less  erroneous. — Priest- 
ley, for  example,  assigns  to  Locke  the 
honour  of  having  jfiret  observed  the  fact 


*  To  be  added  to  my  ftrietid  Professor  Fer- 
rler's  •*  PJafiariams  of  S.  T.  Ck>Ieridge ;  *'  in 
Blackwood's  Magaslne,  March  1840.  This 
paper  is  remarkable  for  the  sagacity  which 
tracks,  through  the  ''Hercynian  brakes"  of 
philosophy  and  poetry,  the  footsteps  of  the 
literary  reaver;  whose  ignorance  of  French 
alone  freed  France  from  eontribation.  Cole- 
ridge's tystematio  plagiarism  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  on  record, — ^taking  all  the 
circamstances  into  account,  the  foremost 
of  which,  certainly,  is  the  natural  ability  of 
the  ottlpriL  Bat  sooth  to  say,  Ck>1eridge  had 
in  him  more  of  the  ivy  than  of  the  oak, — 
was  better  able  to  clothe  than  to  crea  o.  The 
publication  of  his  literary  Table-Talk,  Ac, 
shows  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking, 
as  his  Biographia,  Ac,  bhow  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing,  the  opinions  of  others, 
— <as  his  oirn. 


of  Association,  (Hartley's  Theory  bv  P. 
Intr.  p.  XXV.) ;  and  Hume,  as  we  have 
seen,  arrogates  to  himsel/  the  glory  of 
first  generalising  its  laws.*  (Hum.  Und. 
sect,  iii.) — ^Mr  Stewart,  bnt  at  second 
hand,  says,  that  "  something  like  an  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  laws  of  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle." — Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  again,  founding  on  his 
own  research,  affirms  that  Aristotle  and 
his  disciples,  among  whom  Vivos  is  speci- 
fied, confine  the  application  of  the  law  of 
association  ''  exclusively  to  the  phano- 
mena  of  recollection,  without  any  glimpse 
of  a  more  general  operation,  extending  to 
all  the  connections  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing :"  while  the  enouncement  of  a  gene- 
ral theory  of  Association,  thus  denied  to 
the  genius  of  Aristotle,  is,  all,  and  more 
than  all,  accorded  to  the  sagacity  of 
Hobhes.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
in  his  whole  doctrine  upon  this  subject, 
name  and  thing,  Hobbes  is  simply  a  silent 
follower  of  the  Stagirite ;  inferior  to  his 
master  in  the  comprehension  and  accu- 
racy of  his  general  views ;  and  not  supe- 
rior, even  on  the  special  points  selected, 
either  to  Aristotle  or  to  Vives.t  (IMsser- 
tations,  &c.  Note  I.) 


•  Among  his  other  dreaming  errors,  Cole- 
ridge charges  Tlume  with  plagiarising  firom 
Aquinas  (who, by  the  way,  herein  only  repeats 
Aristotle)  his  whole  diHstrtne  of  Association. 
Bnt  Coleridge  charging  plagiarism  I  <<Qais 
tulerit  Gracchnm,  de  seditlone  quereatem  ?  ** 
— See  my  Ingenions  friend,  Mr  Burton's  excel, 
lent  Biography  of  David  Home,  lately  pab. 
lUhed. 

f  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  In  these 
observations,  I  would  insinuate  aught  like  a 
charge  of  plagiarism,  against  The  Philosopher 
of  Malmesbury;  or  that,  though  dislnoUned 
to  many  of  bis  opinions,  I  am  a  lukewarm 
admirer  of  his  philosophical  talent.  It  is  an 
egregious  error  to  consider  Hobbes  as  an 
unlearned  man;  or,  as  one,  who  wove  only 
what  he  span  and  grew.  Among  English, — 
among  modem  philosophers,  he  towers  a 
shrewd  and  intrepid,  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent thinker.  But  those  qualities  are 
exhibited,  not  so  much  in  the  discovery  of 
new  materials,  as  in  the  new  elaboration  of 
old.  He  is  essentially  an  eclectic.  But  he 
chooses  and  rejects  freely;  illustrating  the 
principles  he  adopts  with  admirable  Inge- 
naity,  and  carrying  them  out  with  unshrink- 
ing consisteney  to  their  most  startling  resnlu. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  his  psycho, 
logy;  which  Is  original  rather  for  what  it 
omits,  than  for  what  it  contains.  It  is,  in 
substance,  an  Aristotelic  doctrine,  retrenched, 
,not  to  say  mutilated.  Of  the  writings  of  the 
Stagirite  himself,  Hobbes  was  even  a  sealous 
student;  of  which  his  **Br%efc  of  the  Art  of 
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But,  that  Aristotle's  merits  in  regard  > 
to  the  theory  of  Astociatioii  have  not^  as  ' 
jet,  been  fully  recognised  by  philosophers, 
IS  not  to  be  nuurvelled  at ;  when  ve  con-  ' 
sider  the  extra  brevity  and  occasional 
•ormpiion  of  the  treaUse  in  which  his 
doctrine  on  that  subject  is  contained,  and 
when  it  u  known  that  the  editors,  trans* 
lators,  and  expositors  of  that  treatise 
have  all  misi^prehended  its  theory  of 
Association  in  the  most  important  points. 
Without,  therefore,  attempting  aught 
like  a  history  of  this  doctrine,  for  which, 
the  materials  I  hare  collected,  it  is,  at 
present,  impossible  to  employ;  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  prindpiU  object  of 
such  a  history — endeayour  to  render  jue- 
tice  to  the  great  author  of  thca  theory;  by 
translating,  from  his  treatise  on  Memory 
and  Reminiscence,  all  that  has  any  bear- 
ing on  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  re- 
storing the  text  from  its  corruptions,  and 
illustrating  its  veritable  import. — I  shall 
likewise  translate  what,  (but  only  tohat,) 
of  any  moment,  b  to  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tive commentary  of  Themiitius ;  because 
this,  both  in  itself  and  in  reference  to  Aris- 
totle^  is,  on  the  matter  in  question,  a 
valuable,  though  wholly  neglected,  monu- 
ment of  ancient  philosophy; — because, 
froip  the  rarity  of  its  one  edition,  it  is 


RheUtri^ut^  ti  only  one  of  numy  proofs  that 
.  eould  be  shown :  and  though  he  oooasiooally 
abases  the  sehoolmea  when  in  his  way,  he 
was  neither-  ignorant  of,  nor  unindebted  to, 
their  writings.  There  is,  however,  another 
philosopher  whose  relation  to  Uobbes  has 
never  been  observed,  but  whose  infloenee,  if 
not  on  the  general  character  of  his  speciUa- 
tloo,  at  least  on  the  adoption  of  several  of 
his  more  peculiar  opinions,  appears  to  me 
almost  demonstrable.  I  mean  the  Frenchman 
BeHffordm^  (Beauregard;)  who,  when  Hobbes 
visited  Pisa,  in  1637,  was  In  the  meridian  of 
Us  academic  repntation,  and  who,  in  his  groat 
work,  the  "  Ctremtui  Pimnrn,**  first  pnblished 
in  l(Md,  takes,  or  rather  makes,  an  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  English  philosopher,  then 
known  only  by  his  recent  work  **  Do  Cive,*' 
in  terms  manifestly  the  snggestion  of  per- 
sonal regard.  The  counter  aiternatlve  will 
hardly  be  maintained,--that  it  was  Hobbes 
who  privately  acted  upon  Berigard. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportn. 
nity  of  acknowledging  for  mjself  the  obli- 
gatlon  which  Sir  WUllam  Molesworth  has 
eonferred  npon  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
phllosophiea]  pursuits,  by  his  recent  edition 
of  the  collected  works  of  this  illostrious 
thinker;— an  undertaking  In  which  he  has 
not  only  done  honour  to  himself,  bat  taken  off 
a  reproach  which  has  long  weighed  heavily 
npon  our  country. 


accessible  to  few  even  of  those  otherwise 
competent  to  read  it; — but,  above  all, 
because  we  herein  discover  the  origin  of 
those  misconceptions,  which,  bequeathed 
by  the  first,  have  been  inherited  by  the 
last,  of  Aristotle's  interpreters. 

In  other  respects,  I  shall  neglect  no 
eubsidia  virithin  reach;  and  my  Aristo- 
telic  collection  is  tolerably  full,  more  com- 
plete, indeed,  than  that  extant  in  any 
public  library  in  this  country.  Though 
statements  may  therefore  sometimes  ap- 
pear sweeping,  the  reader  should  not  be- 
lieve that  I  hazard  them  without  an  ade- 
quate foundation.* 


*  I*.— Of  coMMiMnfalofV  on  the  i>«  Jfanorla 
I  have  the  following.— The  Qreek  Paraphrase 
of  TkemUtiuM  which  dates  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tnry. — The  only  edition  is  that  of  Aldas  in 
1634.— The  Greek  commentary  of  Michael 
Spheeim,  in  points  of  diflicalty  seldom  more 
than  a  transcript  of  Themlstius,  is  of  a  com. 
paratively  recent,  but  uncertain,  date.  If 
▲llatias  (Oe  PselUs,  $  83.)  be  right  in  hU 
plaaiible  conjecture,  and  the  Scholiast  and 
the  Bx. Emperor  Michael  I>ucas,  who  died 
Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  be  the  same,  it  wiU 
not  ascend  higher  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  eentory.  Of  this,  alto,  there  is  only 
one  edition— the  Aldlne,  of  1627.— I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  scholastic  commentaries 
of  Avenoett  (H306,)  AJbertut  Magmu,  (f  1280,) 
and  Aqttinat,  (f  1274.) — Subsequent  to  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  I  have  the  expositions  of— 
Faber  StapuUntU,  1500,— Leoniota,  1520,— 
JaoeVMi,  1540,— SoA^^Mtu,  1546,— £<iMMtM  (in 
MS.),  1558,— Oemsr,  c.  \S90,  but  only.primed 
1586»— SlMoalw,  1566,— rWppa,  1567,— the 
CoMbra  JeiuUty  1600,— Ptoefnc,  1600,— Awen- 
rmoer,  1600. — Of  these  the  commentary  of 
Leonhm  Is  of  especial  moment;  not  for  any 
original  merit  of  its  own,  bot  as  the  principal 
medium  through  which  the  views  of  the  Greek 
expositors,  on  the  Parva  NaharaUa,  were  pro. 
psgated  in  the  west.— To  these  are  to  be  add- 
ed illnstrations  of  this  treatise  occasionally 
met  with  In  psychological  writings  of  the 
Aristotelic  school;  of  wliich  it  is  only  necessary 
to  notice  one — the  remarkable  wovk  **  De 
Anima**  of  Vivea,  1538. — The  Paraphrase  of 
the  Greek  Monk,  Theodoras  Metochita, 
(f  1882,)  has  escaped  me. 

29,  Of  verHont,  some  of  which  have  the 
authority  of  MSB.,  I  have  those  of  Leonicut, 
Sekegkius,  VataHut,  PerUmius,  Labittui,  Bimo- 
niiM,  Crippa,  and  the  anonpmout  version  extant 
In  the  Venice  editions  of  the  combined  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Averroes.  That  QfAleponim 
I  have  not  seen.  7*ajrlor'<  English  translation 
Is  mere  rabblsh. 

8o.  In  regard  to  the  fex<  Osel/,  besides 
B«kk€i^i  admirable  recension,  with  the  varla- 
th>ns  of  six  MS8 ,  in  the  edition  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  I  shall  compare,  when  reqaislte,  the 
CaawtioAldine,    JSratmian,    ifordUoA,  Siuto- 
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Bj  Memory  (h  /Krq/un,  to  fcnfMnvitf,) 
Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  that  subject, 
does  not  simply  denote  the  conservative 
power  of  mind  —  mere  retention.  He 
there  employs  it,  proximately  to  desig- 
nate the  faculty  of  reproduction,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  direct  and  immediate — simple 
remembrance  or  recollection;  while,  to 
the  process  of  medieUe  or  indirect  repro- 
duction of  something  heretofore  in 
memory,  but  which  we  cannot  now  call 
up,  except  through  the  intervention  of 
something  else,  he  gives  the  name  of  R$- 
minitcence,  («  ivd/iv  n;.) 

But  though  the  term  Reminiscence  be 
properly  and  principally  applied  to  this 
intentional  process  of  recovery,  and  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  to 
consider ;  he  extends  it  also  to  the  obtru- 
sioti  of  thoughts  on  our  remembrance, 
through  the  course  of  epontaneoue sugges- 
tion, of  which,  however,  he  has  here  occa- 
sion only  to  speak  incidentally. — This  is 
enough  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
Aristotelic  extract  which  follows;  and 
this,  though  divided,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, into  segments,  ought,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  read  continuously  and  by 
iUelf. 

§  1.  Aristotle  here  enounces  the  one 
proximate  cause  or  condition  of  Reminis- 
cence—  the  determined  consecution  of 
thought  on  thought.  (And,  be  it  observed, 
that  I  shall  here  employ  the  term  thought 
in  its  widest  signification,  for  every  con- 
scious mode  of  mind.) 

Abistotlb. 
"  Reminiscences  take  place,*  in  virtue 


of  that  constitution  of  our  mind,  where- 
by each  mental  movement^  is  determined 


nUMf  SifUmrgiany  Casaubonian,  Pactan  and  JDu- 
vaMan  editions;  but  above  all,  the  qaoUtions 
in  ThemitUuMf  and  the  fhr^tf  in  Michael  Ephe- 

ttttC. 

When  not  otherwise  stated  in  the  notes,  the 
text  of  Bekker  is  that  from  which  the  transla. 
tion  will  he  made. 

•  "  Obllvio  imperfecta^'*  (^ays  Vlves,)  « in. 
itaoratione.  indiget,  nt  veatigatione,  et  quasi 
gradibus,  ad  id  veniatur  quod  quaBrimus  :  nt 
ab  awnvio  in  atiW/a&rum;  ex  hoc  in  monHc 
reginasi  hinc  in  l>eUum  quod  gtsserit  vir  ejuMi  a 
bello  in  <ltic««;  a  dncibas  ad  torum  progenitorti 
aut  Uberos;  hlnc  ad  ditoiplifuu  quibxu  stude- 
hanif — in  quo  nulla  eat  ad  tistendnm  meta. — 
Oradns  hi  per  omnia  argnmentornm  genera 
late  Bcse  diffandant : — a  causa  ad  <^«etiim;  ab 
boo  ad  ^Mtrmnentum ;  o  parU  ad  toCum;  ab  isto 
ad  locum;  a  loco  ad  personam f  a  persona  ad 
priora  ejus  et  posteriora  ;  ad  coniraria ;  ad  si- 
mXUai — ^in  quo  dlscnrsa  non  est  finis — Et 
sunt  transitns  qnidam  longissimi — immo  sal. 
tns.  Ut  ex  Scipione  venio  in  eogitationem 
potenHm  Tttreicai,  propter  victorias  ejns  de 


Asia,  In  qua  regnabat  Antioehns :  ex  nomine 
CUeronis  venit  in  reeordationem  Lactantius, 
qui  fbit  ejus  imitator;  et  ex  hoe  de  ehaleo- 
grapMa  [eogitamus,]  nam  ejus  liber  dicitur 
formuli*  aeneifl  excosus,  vei  primus,  vel  de 
primia."  (De  Anima,  1.  IL  c  De  MenL  et 
Rem) 

*  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  In  regard  to 
the  Aristotelic  employment  of  the  term  mo- 
tion or  motemefit,  (x(V«rir,)  in  a  psychological 
relation.  It  has  been  generally  either  mis- 
taken or  inadequately  understood. — Hissmann 
supposes  that  Aristotle  means  by  it  some  local 
moNon,  akin  to  the  vibrations  of  certain  ner. 
vons  fibres,  or  the  flow  of  certain  nervous 
spirits,  by  which  so  many  ancient  and  modem 
physiologists  have  pretended  to  explain  the 
phaenomena  of  thought.  Maass  and  Goerenx 
reject,  for  the  Stagirite,  this  mechanical  hy- 
pothesis ;  but,  unacquainted  with  the  general 
analogy  of  Aristotle's  language,  they  have  not 
establiahed  their  rejection  on  its  broad  and 
proper  basis. 

Change  or  ^futatlon,  (^ir«C«Xq,) according  to 
Aristotle,  is  a  genus  containing  under  It  fonr 
(or  six)  species; — each  species  affecting  a 
subject  pertaining  to  a  different  category. — 
l®.  If  in  Subfttance,  (^xark  to  t/  or  ro)«,)  it  i« 
generation  and  destruction,  (^yittrts.  fh^^) 
—29.  if  in  Quantity,  (xcrA  r«  wmw^)  it  is 
augmentation  and  d^'mmKtion,(af^«rif .  p^^ig:) 
—30.  if  in  Quality,  (««rii  ro  rMov,  or  wdin,) 
it  is  variatifin^  (kkksmm  ;)— *••  'f  !«  Piace, 
(xcvc  r«  rtfil,  or  vivfS)  it  is  local  mo.'iOK, 
{(ps^k.)    (UeUph.  xU.  2.) 

Mow  Aristotle,  sometimes  makes  molt'on 
convertible  with  ohangsy  and  thus  a  genus 
containing  under  it  the  same  four  species, — 
(as  in  Phys.  III.  1. ;) — sometimes  he  makes  it 
a  subgenus  to  dumge,  containing  under  it  only 
the  last  three  species,  (as  in  Metaph  XI.  11, 
12.  Phys.  V.  1.  2— VII.  3.  De  Anima,  I.  3. 
— in  which  last  the  species  of  motion  are 
called  four,  inerease  and  dimUnution  being 
counted  as  two.) 

How,  by  the  generic  term  motion,  or  moM- 
ment,  Aristotle,  in  its  psychological  applica. 
tion,  simply  means  to  denote  dhange  tn  quality, 
or  the  species  txiriatton, — the  nature  of  which 
he  more  than  once  expounds,  (Qen.  et  Gorr. 
I.  4.  text  23.  Phys.  YIL  2.) ;  and  variation, 
to  accommodate  a  more  ancient  to  a  more 
modem  nomenclature,  may  be  fairly  translated 
by  the  more  familiar  expression — modi/Ecaffon. 
In  this,  Aristotle  only  follows  the  example  of 
Plato ;  who,  in  the  Timacus  and  l*anuenides, 
constituting  two  species  of  simple  motion, 
lation  and  variation  {ro  fi^sriat  and  tl  aXXm- 
»usr4as)  commonly  employs  the  generic  term 
for  the  latter  species,  in  designating  the  men- 
tal modes.  As  a  psychological  substitute  for 
these  terms,  Aristotle  also  very  conunonly 
employs  affection  or  pcusion  {rmfsf). 

These  three  terms,  then,  Aristotle  uses  in. 
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differently  to  denote  both  the  acti^tles  and 
the  iwislvltief  of  mind;  and  (Be  Anima  il.  5 
i  6)  he  explain!  **  how  the  lame  [mental 
phenomenon,  in  different  pointe  of  viewj  la 
Tarioasly  styled  affection,  or  movement,  or 
passion,  or  energy.**  —  Further,  **  Sensitive 
perception  (he  says)  consists  in  a  certain 
movement  and  affection,  for  it  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  variation,**  (De  An.  ii  5.  §  2.  Bee 
also  Phys.  Yii.  3.  §  12.)  — "The  phantasm, 
the  object  represented  in  imagination,  is  an 
affection — a  movement  of  the  common  sense.'* 
(De  Mem.  1.  §  8.— De  Ins.  2.  §§  16, 17,  20.)— 
But  as  "  there  is  no  intelligence  possible  ex. 
cept  by  relation  to  a  phantasm/'  (De  An.  iii. 
8.  §§  5. 8.  9.  §  4.  De  Mem.  i.  §  8^  »nd  as  me 
mory  is,  along  with  phantasy,  a  function  of 
the  common  sense,  '*  we  remember  our  intel- 
lections only  secondarily  and  accidentally, 
throogh  our  remembrance  of  the  relative 
phantasms."  (De  Mem.  1.  §§  8, 11 ) — These 
intrcsensitiTe  moTements  thus  proximately 
constituting  our  whole  suggestive  series  of 
thought. — To  these  movements  are  to  be  re. 
ferred  our  Feelings.  "  Pliasures  and  Pains 
are  movemaUe  caused  by  a  sensible  object — 
•re  variationB  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
soul,*' (Phys.  vii.  4,  §  10;)  while,  in  regard  to 
the  Appetencies, — (the  desires,  emotions,  and 
affections  proper,  *<  of  which  pain  and  pleasure 
are  the  concomiunts,**)— there  is  no  room  for 
question.    (Eth. Nlo.  iL  4.     Magn.  Mor.  i.  IJ.) 

It  is  thus,  in  t\k^  first  place,  manifest,  that 
tn  employing  the  term  movement,  in  this,  as  in 
his  other  psychological  treatises,  Aristotle 
never  dreamt  of  insinuating  any  mechanical 
hypothesis,  by  which  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  thought  and  suggestion ;  and,  in  the 
second,  that  he  here  and  elsewhere  employs  it, 
as  a  general  word,  by  which  to  denote  all  the 
various  modifleations  of  the  conscious  mind.-.* 
Under  this  last,  a  word  in  reference  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

**  VhaC  (says  Sir  James,)  «  Mr  Coleridge 
hns  not  told  us  is,  that  the  Stagirite  confines 
the  application  of  this  law  exclusively  to  the 
phenomena  of  recollection,  wit  bout  any  glimpse 
of  a  more  general  operation  extending  to  all 
connectlonsof  thought  end  feeling."  And  he 
adds,  that  the  illustrations  **  of  Lndovicus 
Vivos,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Coleridge,  extend  no 
fartber.".-(L.  c.)  This,  I  must  be  pardoned 
in  saying,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place — Sir  James  is  wrong,  in 
asserting,  that  Arihtotle  attempts  to  reduce  to 
law  **  the  pbsenomena  of  recollection  alone,** 
ntcaning  by  that,  the  phtenomcna  of  inten- 
tional reminiscence;  for  (see  §  6,  and  rela- 
tive notes,)  Aristotle  declares  tliat  the  same 
laws  govern  the  voluntary,  and  the  sponta- 
neous, course  of  ithooght. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  wrong,  in  saying, 
that  Aristotle  *'  had  no  glimpse  of  a  more 
general  operation,  extending  to  all  connections 
of  thought  and  feeling ;"  for,  we  have  now 
shewn,  that  the  term  movement,  as  employed 
by  the  philosopher,  comprehends,  indifferent- 
ly, every  mental  mode,  be  it  one  of  cognition, 
whether  a  presentation,  representation,  or 
thought  proper,  —  one  of  feeling,    whether 


to   arise,   a$   the   sequel   of   a  certain 
other/*  ♦ 

TlIIMIgTiUfl. 

*'  What,  then,  is  Reminiscence,  has  been 
shewn ; — it  is  the  renovation  of  Memory, 
How  this  is  brought  to  bear  is  also  mani- 
fest." Having  quoted  the  preceding 
text,  he  proceeds : — "  For  as  in  a  chain, 


pttinful  or  pleasurable,  —  one  of  appetency, 
whether  a  volition  or  a  desire. — IJobbes's 
'*  train  of  imaginations  or  concqUions  or 
thoughts,**  and  Locke's  "  association  of  uieos," 
are  objectionable  expressions,  because,  in 
propriety,  only  applicable  to  the  phssnomena 
of  cognition;  to  which  it  is  certain,  thai 
Locke,  at  least,  had  no  thought  of  restricting 
the  connection.  On  the  contrary,  Ari.totle's 
<*  train  of  mental  movements**  states  the  faet, 
and  his  view  of  the  fact,  fully  and  unambigu- 
ously. 

In  the  third  place,  in  regard  to  VItos, 
though  Sir  James  be  right,  in  so  far  as  bo 
limits  his  assertion  to  '*  Vives,  as  quoted  by 
Mr  Coleridge;*'  yet  as  Coleridge  only  quotes 
the  scraps  which  he  chanced  to  find  in  Maass, 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  any  negative  pre- 
sumption founded  upon  these  would  be  erro- 
neous; for  in  other  passages,  the  Spanish 
Aristotelian  extends  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion **  to  all  the  connections  of  thought  and 
feeling.'*— Thus : — **  Ad  aspectnm  loci,  de  eo 
venit  in  mentem  quod  in  loco  scimus  enentsse, 
ant  situm  esse,  Quando  etiam  cum  voce,  ant 
mmo  allquo  qulppiam  contingit  leetum.  eodem 
soao  audito,  delectamur;  si  triste,  tristamur. 
Quod  in  brutis  qnoque  est  annotare ;  quae,  si 
quo  Bono  vocata,  gratum  aliquid  acclpiunt, 
rnrsum,  ad  eundem  sonum  facile  ac  llbenter 
accnrrunt;  sin  caedantnr,  sonitum  eundem 
delDoeps  rcformidaat,  ex  plagamm  recorda- 
tlone.  —  Bundem  in  modum,  de  sapore,  de 
odore.  Puer,  qnnm  Yalentise  febri  laborarem, 
et,  depravato  gustu,  ccrasa  edissem,  mnltis 
post  annis,  quotles  id  pomum  gustabam,  toties, 
non  solum  de  ftbri  memineram,  sed  habere 
mihi  illam  vidAamV  (L.  1 )  I  am  unable  toflnd  In 
Hobbes  (whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  would 
elevate  not  only  above  Vives,  but  above  Aris- 
totle) any  passage  uhlch  shews  that  he  had 
taken  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  Influ. 
ence  of  the  associative  principle  as  the  Span- 
ish philosopher. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
reader  may  compare  CarteslI,  Eplst.  i.  36,  and 
Locke,  Essay  ii.  83.  §  7. 

•  By  nil  fitrk  rhth.—hy  fttf  iri^at  Ui/m, 
and  the  like,  Aristotle  here  and  in  the  sequel, 
(see  n.  f,  p.  894,  b,  Ac.)  denotes  the  follow- 
ing of  this  determinate  mode  of  eonsdomtness 
upon  that  otiter,  and  not  merely  the  following 
of  some  one  upon  some  other,  or,  as  Hobbes 
expresses  it,  of  **  any  thing  to  any  thing,** 
This  the  commentatois  have  strangely  over- 
looked, and  in  consequence  thereof,  as  we 
shall  see,  (S  6,)  sadly  perTevted  Aristotle's 
doctrine. 
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if  one  ring  be  lifted,  the  link  therewith . 
connected  will  of  necesnt/  be  moved,  | 
and  through  that  the  next  again,  and 
so  forth  ;*  this  likewise  is  the  case,  in  I 
those  impressions  of  which  the  soul  is  the  | 
subject.     For  if  the  sonl  be  once  moYod 
by  an    impression,    forthwith,  the    one 
thereon  following,  and  then  the  other 
after  that,  move  it  likewise.    For  exam- 
pie : — I  have  seen  Corisctu,  the  musician, 
with  his  lyre ;  and  there  has  remained 
impressed  in  my  mind  an  image,  both  of 
the  lyre  and  of  Coriscus.     Thereafter, 
let  us  say,  I  behold  Socrates  holding  a 
lyre.     Incontinently,  I  am  reminiscent  of 
the  lyre  of  Corisens,  and  then  of  Corisetu 
himself. — Again : — I  have  heard  a  person 
singing  [the  religious  song,  (?)  ] 

*  Two  sovU  the  body  leaving, 
One  to  the  other  said : — 
Ah  !  whither  now  to  wend  us, 
{And  join  the  happy  dead  f ']  * 

After  a  season,  I  hear  aaMther  singing  the 
same  air,  but  to  words  of  a  Afferent  cha- 
racter, as  [in  the  amatory  ditty,(?)] 

<  My  heart  to  hop*  uplifis  me. 
Then  si$dcs  me  to  despeur,*  f 

Though  now  mored  by  the  melody  alone, 
there  yet  rises  therewith  a  reminiscence 
of  the  former  words, '  Ttoo  souls  the  body 
leaving,'  and  of  the  person  by  whom  they 
were  sung/*  I 

§  2.  Thought  being  only  manifested  as 
consecutiTe  and  determined,  the  law  of 
consecution,  absolutely  considered,  is  thus 
universal  and  necessary.  But  by  relation 
to  the  following  of  this  individual  thought 


*  Before  Themlitlus,  Cameades  had  com- 
pared the  oonseeutloii  of  thonghts  to  *'  a 
chain,  in  which  one  link  ii  dependent  on 
another."  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math  L.  vil.  §. 
176.)  It  is  resembled  by  our  countryman, 
Joaiinee  Major,  to  a  c<M>ler*s  ^risUe  and  thread ; 
**ana  notitia  allam  trahit,  nt  seta  sntorii, 
fllttm;''  (In  Sent.  U  1.  d.  8.  q  8.)  Hobbes 
likens  it  to  the  JbUtwtng  cf  water  upon  a  table 
whithersoever  It  Is  guided  by  the  finger.*' 
(Hnni.  Nat.  ch.  8,  and  Ley.  ch.  8.)  Hume, 
finally,  compares  it  to  attraction,  and  repre- 
sents the  attraction  of  auociatlon  in  the 
mental,  as  analogous  to  the  attraction  of  gnu 
▼itatlon  in  the  material,  world.  (Hum  Nat. 
B  1  P.  1.  S  4.)— On  these  see  S  9,  note  1st. 

f  This  and  the  preceding  'firagment  have 
escaped  the  collectors  of  Oredc  Bcolia 

I  Michael  Ephesios  lays — **  We  are  first 
reminiscent  of  the  former  words,  then  of  the 
former  p^ace,  and  then  of  the  former  singer," 


on  that,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  taken ; 
for  in  this  respect,  the  sequence  is  either 
necessary  or  habitual. 

Abistotlv. 

**  If  the  consecution  be  necessary,*  it  is 
manifest  that,  whenever  the  mind  is  de- 
termined to  that  individual  movement,  it 
will,  also,  be  determined  to  tlBa."t 

"  If,  again,  the  consecution  be  not  of 
necessity,  but  only  the  ejfect  of  hoiM  / 
the  [individual]  movement  will  follow,  not 
as  the  invariable,  bot  only  as  the  ordinarr. 
rule."! 

Thsmistius. 

**  Some  impressions  ar«  consequent  to 
each  other,  nseeswrHy.  For  he  who  ia 
reminiscent  of  Fire,  must  at  the  same 
time  have  an  imagination  of  Heot ;  and 
he  who  was  tAruck  by  Socrates,  in  the  re- 
miniscence of  Socrates,  cannot  but  be  cor- 
reminiscent,  that  by  him  he  was  struck, 
and  in  such  or  such  a  place  § 


*  By  neoessary  or  aatural  consecution  Arts, 
totle  probably  means  the  dependence  subsist- 
ing between  notions,  one  of  which  eaanot  be 
thought,  without  at  the  same  time  our  think, 
ing  the  other ;  as  all  Relations,  Cause  and 
Effect,  Means  and  Bnd,  Premises  and  Ooaelu- 
8ion,Ac.  (8eenn.p.8&4,a,b.>  Be  did  not,  it 
may  be  observed,  fUl  Into  the  error  of  many  mo- 
dern philosophers.  In  oonfonnding  tho  natural 
and  necessary,  with  the  habitual  and  acquired 
connections  of  thought.  He  makes  no  fruitless 
attempt  to  shew  the  genesis  of  the  former; 
Ur  less  does  he  ^tenpt  to  evolve  the  laws 
under  which  we  think,  f^m  the  tendencies 
generated  by  thinking.  Locke,  Indeed,  very 
properly  limits  the  term  **  assoeiatloa  of  Ideas  * 
to  their  habitual  or  subjective  connection,  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  logical  or  objective  or  ^ 
"  natural  connection.'*  (Essay,  B.  II.  ch.  SO^ 
§  6,)  Mr  Stewart,  again,  (Elem.  1.  p.  S9I,» 
takes  a  distinction,  corresponding  to  this  of 
Aristotle,  as  "important,"  but  one  '<whlch«» 
he  says,  '<  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers." 

t  The  expositors  not  observing  that  Aris- 
totle does  not  here  relax  the  condition  of 
determined  consecution  absolutely,  but  only 
the  determined  coniecution  of  this  particu' 
lor  thought  on  that,  (see  n.  •,  p.  883,  b  ^  ;) 
have  all  of  them  been  led,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
the  actual  reversal  of  his  doctrine,  in  sup- 
posing hini  to  admit  the  possibility  of  thought 
arising  without  suggestion — at  least  without 
suggestion  according  to  the  laws  which  he 
lays  down.    See  $  6. 

I  This  applies  to  the  consecution  of  any 
two  Individual  thonghts,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected, as  well  in  iHfferent  persons,  as  in  the 
same  person,  at  different  times,  under  different 
circumstances,  in  diffevent  frames  of  mind. 

i  Thefte  examples  are  unfortunate.  If  we 
think  Fire  and  Heat,  in  the  relation  ol  Cause 
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**  Other  impresaioiis,  Again,  are  not 
connected  of  necessity,  bnt  in  virtne  of 
hakit  or  eu^om  ;  and  of  these,  the  subse* 
qnent  follow  the  antecedent,  not  always, 
but  only  for  the  most  part.  An  example 
will  illustrate  this.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  wishing  to  employ  lycabas, 
[archaic  word  for  year,]  I  could  not  re- 
call it.  To  remedy  this  I  accustomed 
myself  to  connect  it  in  thought  with  the  fa- 
miliar term  lycos  [wolf],  both  words  com- 
mencing with  the  common  syllable  ly[e.} 
Obtaining  thus  a  starting  impulse  from 
lycos,  I  henceforward  was  enabled  easily 
to  recollect  lycabas.  Another  finding  it 
difficult  to  remember  TaurameniUs  [in- 
habitant of  Tauromeninm],  used  himself 
to  think  of  tauros  [a  bull] ;  and  a  third 
was  wont,  by  departing  from  pleura  [the 
side],  to  call  up  Pleuron  [the  town.] 
But  in  these  the  antecedent  is  not  alvoays 
followed  by  the  consequent ;  we  often,  for 
example,  thinic  of  pleura  [the  side]  with- 
out any  reminiscence  of  Pleuron  [the 
town.]"— See  §  9,  Themistius. 


and  Bffeet,  in  that  ease,  certainly,  the  notion 
of  the  one  neeessarily  snggeits  the  notion  of 
the  other.  Bnt  it  is  only  by  experience  of 
their  eoM^acency  in  time  and  space,  and  by 
habit,  that  we  eome  to  think  them  nnder  this 
relation.  The  other  example  Is  one  of  a  strong 
habitnal,  (In  Aristotle's  sense  of  the  word 
habit,)  bnt  not  of  a  necessary  connection.  The 
example  by  8t  Thomas  is  better.  The  thought 
of  Socrates,  he  lays,  necessarily  suggests  the 
thought  of  Man,  and  the  thought  of  man 
j  neeeesarily  suggests  the  thought  of  Animal, 
•  But  this  too  is  exceptionable;  for  it  may  be 
.  said,  that  animal,  being  a  part  of  man,  man  of 
Socrates,  the  former  notion  Is  not  properly 
suggested  by  the  latter,  but  already  given  in  it. 
This  may  Indeed  be  applied  to  all  relatives. 
For  a  relation  being  an  Indlrisible  thought, 
made  up  of  two  or  more  terms,  to  say,  that 
one  relative  term  snggesU  another,  is  Impro- 
per ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  exists, 
neither  ean  exist,  in  thought  apart  from,  or 
prior  to,  the  other.  (See  nn.  p.  900,  a,  b.>— As 
examples  of  necessary  suggestion,  take  the 
following : — ^We  are  aware  of  a  phsenomenon. 
That  It  exists-^only  as  known— only  as  a  pbas- 
nomenon — only  as  an  absolute  relative,  we 
are  unable  to  realise  In  thought;  and  there 
is  necessarily  suggested  the  notion  of  an 
unimaginable  something.  In  which  the  phseno- 
menon  Inheres, — a  Subject,  or  Substance. — 
Again;— a  thing  appears,  as  beginning  to  be. 
Think  we  cannot,  aught  absolntely  to  com- 
mence— to  start  of  Itself  from  nonentity  into 
being;  and  there  is  necessarily  snggested  the 
notion  of  something  (vague  perhaps  and  nude- 
termlned)  In  which  the  complement  of  exis- 
tence, appearing  to  begin.  Is  thought  as  haring 
previously  been  realised  in  a  different  form. 


and  as  now  only  relattvely  commencing  under 


§  3.  The  necessary  consecution  or  con- 
comitancy  of  individual  thoughts,  being  in- 
volved in  the  very  fact  of  the  several 
thoughts  themselves,  (the  conception  of 
each  being  only  realised  through  the  con* 
ception  of  the  other);  this  requires  and  ad- 
mits of  no  farther  explanation.  Tothehabi* 
tual  consecution,  therefore,  Aristotle  ex- 
clusively confines  himself.  And  here,  before 
proceeding  to  enounce  the  laws  by  which 
the  habitual  consecution  is  governed,  he 
indicates,  in  the  first  place,  the  circum- 
stances by  which,  in  different  minds  va- 
riously constituted,  and  in  the  same  mind 
under  different  affections^  thoughts  are 
more  or  less  promptly  associated,  and 
consequently  the  general  or  abstract  laws 
of  association  modified  in  their  particular 
or  concrete  applications.  These  hare  by 
modem  philosophers  been  sometimes 
treated  as  secondary  laws  of  association; 
but  from  their  contingent,  variable,  in- 
definite, and  latescent  character,  they  can- 
not be  reduced  to  rule,  and  are,  therefore, 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  Laws,  In 
doing  this,  he  shows  that  by  the  term 
habii  he  does  not  mean  merely  to  express 
the  result  of  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  action  or  passion,  bnt  generally  the 
simpls  foH  of  association,  whether  that 
be  the  effect  of  such  repetition,  or  of 
some  extraordinarily  intense  attention, 
determined  by  peculiar  circumstances 
upon  certain  objects. — Text  emended. 

AnisTOTLn. 
**  Bnt  [in  regard  to    habit  it  is   to 
be  observed,  that]  with  certain  things, 
certain  minds*  become  more  habitual- 


a  novel  aspect,— a  Cause. — ^The  Impossibility 
we  find  of  Imagining  extension  without  colour 
— ^not  to  say  colour  without  extension— is 
also  an  example. 

•  All  the  editions  and  collated  MSB.  have 
ifUuf ;  one  Vatican  codex,  however,  exhibiting 
Ifta  (and  the  correlative  trtf»)  as  a  variation 
or  a  correction.  The  natural  and  obvlons  mean, 
ing  of  irlwf  Is  some  persons  or  minds ;  bnt, 
among  the  commentators,  Michael  Epheslus 
supposes  the  ellipsis  may  be  of  rvwcvt,  |m. 
presslons.  Themistius  with  l>i«i;f ,  reads,  In. 
stead  of  AkXws,  (or  Iri^^vs  for  the  M8S.  vary,) 
iri^cf  and  ntfvftint.^AXi  this  manifests  the 
weU.fonnded  discontent  with  the  present  lee. 
tlon,  which  affords  a  sense  inadequate  to  that 
required;  while  the  causal  dependence,  by 
hi  of  the  following  sentence,  or  clause,  from 
the  present,  is,  as  the  text  stands,  inept.  I 
therefore  TtsA—lfUvt  Ut»,  This  affords  the 
meaning  desiderated;  and  at  the  eheapest 
rate.    For  in  transcription  nothing  Is  more 
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ised,*  at  the  fint  movement,  than  other 
minds,  though  thu  be  frequently  repeated. 
Hence  is  it  that  Bome  objects  which  we 
have  seen  but  once,  are  more  perfectly 
remembered  by  us,  than  others  which  we 
have  oftentimes  beheld." 

Thimistius 
Reads  : — *'  *  But  certain  minds  become 
more  habitucUieed  with  this  movement  at 
once,  than  with  that,  though  frequently  re- 
peated,*  "     No  illustration  given. 


likely  than  the  omission  of  one  or  other  oC 
such  semi- identical  words. 

•  By  habit  {Uct)  is  commonly  understood  a 
cert^n  quality  generated  by  custom ;  (i  e.  the 
frequent  iteration  of  the  same  action  or  pas- 
sion)— though  these  words  are  frequently 
commuted]  in  English,  and  in  Greek,  the 
same  term  stands  for  both.  Aristotle  here, 
however,  uses  the  term  in  a  less  limited 
sense;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  at  present,  be 
more  ade.4uately  translated  by  Auodation 
than  by  Habit,  In  like  manner  Aristotle  often 
uses  the  term  l^tf,  (which  we  inadequately 
translate  by  habit  or  possession,)  not  only 
for  the  acquired,  but  also  for  the  natural. 
Aristotle  means  simply  to  state  the  fact, — 
that  two  mental  movements  having  once  co- 
existed,  each  tends,  if  reproduced,  to  repro- 
duce  the  other ;  the  force  of  this  tendency 
being  in  proportion,  !»,  to  the  frequency  of 
their  co-existence,  and  2^,  to  their  mutual 
aSiDity) — this  affinity  being  dependent  on  the 
greater  power  of  attention  and  rerentfon  na- 
tural or  acquired  for  this  or  that  class  of 
objects,  and  on  the  temporary  states  of  mind, 
in  which  certain  things  and  thoughts  exert  a 
stronger  influence  than  they  do  in  others. 

This  Vivea  thus  illustrates ;  and  his  obser- 
vations comprise,  in  brief,  nearly  all  of  prin. 
cipal  momont  that  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject,  either  before  or  since.  **  (1.)  Nee 
roemoriam  habent  omnes  pariter  ad  omnia. 
Sunt  qui  t>erbay  sunt  qui  res  meminerunt  fa- 
cilius;  ut  Themistocles  rerum,  Uortensins 
verborum  recordatlone  dicuntur  valuisso; 
quod  exemplum  positum  sit  pro  toto  et  ho- 
minum  et  rerum  in  genere.  Nam  alii  curioeas 
alii  recti*,  et  sufipUcto,  alii  puJbUca,  UMprivata, 
alii  Vetera,  alil  nooa,  alii  sua,  alii  altena^  alii 
tn/ta,  alii  virtutee  recordantur  citius  et  melius ; 
nt  est  cnjusque  ingenii  pronitas.  et  attendit 
ad  hflec  aut  Ilia  libentius. — (2.)  MemorisB  plu. 
rimum  coufert  naturalis  contemperatio  corporis, 
quali  fulsse  praedltos  lllos  credibile  est  quo. 
rum  magnitude  memorlsB  monumentls  litera- 
rum  eelebratur— Themistocles,  Gyrus,  CIneas, 
Hortensius. — (8.>  AdJuvatur  tota  rations  vic' 
tus,  .  .  .  (4  )  Alte  deseendnnt  in  memoriam, 
quae  attente  sunt  a  primo  aceepta  et  cum 
oura;  quo  fit  ut  ingeniosisslnii  sflepe  homines 
et  bona  memorla  prolixe  Instruct!  non  tam 
recordentur  multa,  quam  qui  iUis  non  sunt 
pares  bis  dotibus,  quod  neglectim  multa  vi. 
dent,  legunt,  audiunt  — (6.)  81  se    adfkctus 


§  4.  In  the  second  place,  Aristotle  pro- 
ceeds to  enounce  the  general  laws  of  the 
habitual  consecution,  suggestion,  or  asso* 
ciation,  on  which  Reminiscence  is  depen- 
dent. This  he  does  first  in  relation  to 
Reminiscence  tn^enttono^  or  voluntary, 
and  then  in  relation  to  Reminiscence  un- 
intentional or  spontaneous  ; — ^in  regard  to 
both  of  which  it  is  shewn,  that  these  laws 
are  absolutely  identical. 

In  regard  to  intentional  Reminiscence 
he  generalises  one  supreme  or  universal 


aliquls  coneitatus,  primss  rei  cnjusque  memo- 
risa  admiscuit,  recordatio  est  delneeps  faciUor, 
promptior,  diutumlor;  ut  quae  winxim^  ImtL" 
tla  vel  dolore  sunt  in  anlmum  ingresaa,  horum 
longissima  est  memorla ;  eaque  de  causa  moa 
est  quarundam  gentium  in  sutuendis  agrorum 
liniitibna  acrlter  csadere  pueros  qui  adaint, 
ut  firmius  et   diutius    recordentur   lllorum 
finiuni.     [Does  Vlves  allude  to  what  takes,  or 
took,  place  in  the  perambulation  of  the  JSngSsk 
parishes  ?3-><6.)  Etxrottations  et  medUatUme 
erehra  magnum  memorla  sumit  robnr.     Fit 
enim  et  ad  accipiendnm  prompta,  et  ad  plura 
eapienda  latior,  et  tenacior  ad  continendnm ; 
nee  est  nlla  in  toto  anlmo  ftmctio,  quae  pe- 
rinde  cultum  sui  deslderet,  .  .  .  ^7.)  Qnss 
vacuo  animo  et  tranquiHo  accepimus,  Villus 
heerent  in  mente,  si  mode  attente  animnm 
applicamus.    Qua  de  causa,  quae  prima  setate 
vidimus  atque  audivlmus  ea  diutius  records* 
mnr  et  integrlus.    Bat  enim  tune  solnta  curia 
et  eogiutionibus  mens.— (8.)  Turn  etiam  atten- 
dimns  diligenter ;  quippe  aetate  ilia  admlra- 
mur  omnhi  tanquam  novm,  at  quse  admuroHo' 
nem   nobis   movent   ea   soUolte    spectamus, 
alteque  in  animum  deseendnnt,**  Ac — Aris- 
totle, or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
blems, makes  a  similar  observation,  and  adds 
that—**  In  like  manner  we  remember  best 
what  first  oecnrs  to  us  in  the  morning,  our 
memory  falling  off  as  the  day  advances,  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  objects  by 
which  we  are  distracted.'*— (Sect.  XXX.  §  6.) 
An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  our  ha. 
bitudes  of  thought  and   feeling  regulate  the 
points  of  view  in  which  we  contemplate  objects 
and  consequently  determine— often  capriciously 
— ^the  course  of  our  reminiscenee,  is  unwit- 
tingly afforded,  in  himself,  by  the  Lutheran  com- 
mentator,  Simon  Simonlus  of  Lucca.    This  is 
the  general  example  of  consecution  which  he 
propose*: — '*  Hydrm,  ab  Herenle  sagittis  el 
igne  interfectsa,  memoria  Papa  mlhi  memo, 
riam  suggerit;    hsec    B^mai   qua  delneeps 
BabyUnda,  reminfscor."     Compare  8hylock« 
(Merchant  of  Yenioe,  Act  L  Scene  1.)    **  3ly 
wind,  cooling  my  broth,"  Ac.    The  Ethology 
and  Pathology  in  the  second  book  of  Arlstotlers 
Rhetoric,  more  especially  the  chapters  on  the 
different  tendencies  of  the  different  ages  and 
conditions  of  life,  supply  a  rich  maguine  of 
observations  on  the  practical  influence  of  asso- 
ciation and  habit.    Add  John  Barclay's  loon 
Animarum. 
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law,  divided  into  three  special  or  subordi- 
nate laws.  The  one  universcU  ^aw,— to 
which  I  would  give  the  name  of  Redinte- 
gration— is :  Thoughts  tvhich  have,  at 
any  time,  recent  or  remote,  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  coexistence  or  im- 
mediate consecution,  do  when  severally  re- 
produced tend  to  reproduce  each  other  j 
in  other  words :  Tfie  parts  of  any  total 
thought  when  subsequently  called  into  con- 
sciousness are  apt  to  suggest,  immedi- 
ately, the  parts  to  which  they  were  proari- 
mately  related,  and,  mediately,  the  whole 
of  which  they  u)ere  co-constituent.  The 
terms  in  which  this  great  law  is  enounced 
by  Aristotle,  have  not  been  understood  by 
his  expositors ;  and  the  law  itself  has,  in 
consequence,  idtogether  escaped  their  ob- 
servation.    Text,  therefore,  explicated. 

The  three  laws,  of  which  theonepreced- 
ing  is  an  absolute  expression, are  the  law  of 
Similars,  the  law  of  Contraries,  and  the 
Uw  of  CO'Odjacents ;  for  to  these  three 
heads  may  be  reduced  all  the  relations 
into  which  a  thing,  having  once  been 
thought  as  a  relative,  tends  subsequently 
to  relapse ;  and  thus  to  recall  into  con- 
sciousness all  else  with  which  it  had  then 
stood  in  correlation.-— What  is  the  import 
of  these  terms,  is  considered  in  the  notes. 

Abistotls. 
**  When,  therefore,  we  accomplish  an 
act  of  Reminiscence,  we  pass  through  a 
certain  series  of  procursive  movements, 
until  we  arrive  at  a  movement,  on  which 
the  one  we  are  in  quest  of  is  habitually  con- 
sequent.   Hence  too  it  is,  that  we  hunt  * 


through   the  mental   train,*    cxcogitat- 
inff  [what  we  seek]  from  [its  Concomtfant 

in}     THE    PBESENTf     OR     BOMB     OTURB } 


*  **  For  as  dogs,"  (says  Longinos,)  '*  having 
once  found  the  footsteps  of  their  game,  follow 
from  trace  to  trace,  deeming  it  already  all 
but  cangtat ;  so  he,  who  would  recover  his 
past  eolations  from  oblivion,  must  speculate 
tbe  parts  which  remain  to  him  of  these  cogni 
tions,  and*the  circumstances  with  wbich  they 
chance  to  be>-  connected,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  light  on  something  which  shall  serve 
him  for  a  starting-point,  from  whence  to  follow 
out  his  recollection  of  the  others."  See  the 
interesting  cluster  on  Memory,  In  the  rheto. 
rlcal  treatise,  restored  by  Buhnkenins  from 
Apsines  to  Longinus;  (Bhetores  Oraecl--of 
Aldns,  p.  719 ;~  of  Wals,  t.  ix.  p.  574.)  It  it 
not  amongst  Uie  fragments  in  Veiske's  Lon. 
glnns. 

Vives,  too,  compares  the  process  of  remin. 
Iseence  to  the  tracing  by  dogs,  and  also  to  the 
ascending  the  steps  of  a  ladder  or  stair. 

<'  The  term  ^q^iMv  (says  BIr  James  Mackin. 
tosh,  speaking  of  the  passage  In  the  text,)  is 
OS  significant  as  if  It  had  been  chosen  by 
Uobbes."    In  point  of  fact,  it  imu  chosen  by 


Ilobbes,  and  in  illustration  of  this  very  pro- 
cess J — but  borrovKd  from  Aristotle,  along  with 
the  correlative  terms,  seeking,  beginning ,  &c. 
(See  Hum.  Nat.  ch.  iii.  §§  3,  4.— Lev.  P.  i. 
ch.  3.) 

•  The  expressions  r«  tf  i^?;  and  h  xifn^st 
8^1  furei  rhfh,  commonly  rendered  by  Aria* 
totle's  Latin  translators^fnofuttm  anima,  4c. 
eonsequentia,  series,  sequela,  insecutiOf  &c.  were 
among  others  adopted  by  Uobbea ;  whose 
"  conseqttentia  vel  series  imaginationum,**  in 
Latin,  and  in  English,  "  consequence,  series, 
frai'a,  succession  of  imaginations,  conceptions 
or  thoughts,"  have  been  often  Ignorantly  sup. 
posed  expressions  original  to  himself.  Even 
Hissmann  and  Haass  seem  guilty  of  this. 
Subsequently  to  Aristotle,  Cameadei  employed 
the  term  rvvS^^/K^  rxt  ^arranSit;  but,  with 
him,  this  Is  not  to  be  viewed  as  simply  con- 
vertible with  what  we  understand  by  the 
mental  train.  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  klath.  1.  vit. 
§  176-182. 

f  The  Present  (ri  vx/v)  is  not  of  conrse  to  be 
taken  rigidly  for  the  infinitesimal  point  of 
transition  from  the  past,  but  (as  might  even 
be  shewn  from  Aristotle's  previous  discussion) 
in  its  common  signification, — for  a  certalnJlat- 
ter  portion  of  the  past.  In  fact,  before  w« 
are  conscious  of  the  Now,  in  its  strict  signifi. 
cation,  it  is  already  fled.  Conoomttanee,  or 
Simutianeity,  is  also  to  be  taken  in  a  certain 
latitude ;— vis,  not  only  for  that  which  is 
strictly  coexistent,  but  also  for  that  which  is 
proximately  antecedent  or  consequent. 

I  find,  however,  that  all  Aristotelians  have 
not  been  so  blind  to  Aristotle's  meaning,  in 
this  passage,  as  his  regular  commentators. 
Timpler  seems  to  have  fairly,  if  not  frJly, 
understood  it.  *'A(yuvans  causa  (recorda- 
tfonis)  est  consideraUo,  partim  eireumstantia- 
rum,  preuertim  tempori*  preetenti,  quo  homo 
rem,  vel  per  sensum,  vel  per  Intellectum, 
cognovit ;  partim  tiMiltttm  et  <tfb%ium,  partim 
eonSrarlorttm,  (Empsychologia  L.  ill.  c.  3, 
pr.  17.) — ^I  should  observe  also,  that  Maass, 
who,  if  we  are  to  Judge  from  one  and  all  of 
his  Greek  quotations,  could  not  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet  of  that  Ian. 
guage,  was  yet  too  forward  In  philosophy,  not 
to  see,  at  once,  what,  in  this  instance.  Arts, 
totle's  meaning  must  necessarily  be.  Aris- 
totle has  been  here  so  long  mifapprehonded, 
only  because  he  was  so  far  a  head  of  lus  expo- 
•iters.  Nor  Is  there  a  higher  testimony  to 
his  genius  than  that  it  required  a  progress  in 
philosophy  of  two  thousand  years,  before  phi. 
losophers  were  prepared  to  apprehend  bis 
meaning,  when  the  discovery  of  that  meaning 
waa  abandoned  to  their  own  intelligence. 

t  The  Commentators  and  Translators  of  tbU 
treatise  have,  one  and  all,  here  marvelloits'y. 
mistaken  Aristotle's  meaning,  and  thus  mis- 
represented his  doctrine  in  its  most  important 
point.  They  have  not  perceived  that  n  tiXX$v 
3l 
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[notb  v.* 


[timk],*  and  from  iU  Similab  or  Con- 


rt99t  raeanS'*'or  fome  other  timb,"  and  not  '*  or 
soffw  other  thijio."  Looking  to  the  preceding 
wordB,  the  sub-intelligence  of  ;tf  ^v«»or  ic«4^«u  is 
demanded,  as  a  correlative,  by  ro  mv-  and  look- 
ing to  the  context,  before  and  after,  it  is 
demanded,  as  that  which  alone  satisfies  the 
natural,  and  even  necessary,  sense.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  Commentators,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  at  once,  grammatically  perverse,  and 
philosophleslly  absurd.  It  does  violence  to 
Aristotle*s  language.  And  to  what  end  ?  To 
prevent  him  from  consummating  the  theory 
of  association  in  the  enonncement  of  its  uni- 
versal law.  Hay  more — actually  to  make  him 
throw  up  the  attempt  at  reducing  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  Suggestion  to  determinate  laws  stall. 
Aristotle,  in  their  view,  appends  to  an  imper- 
feet  series  of  fbnr  stated  causes  of  association, 
ajffth,  under  the  title  of  a  *'  §ome  otAar,"— thus 
literally,  and  in  sober  earnest,  making  him 
forestaU  Dean  Aldrich  in  his  Joke  :— 
**  Si  bene  quid  speculor,  causa  sunt  quinque  Bi- 

bendi: 
Hospitis  adrentus ;  pnesens  sitis ;  atque  Aitura ; 
Et  Wni  probitss ;  et  qualibet  aUera  coMea." 

•  The  law,  I  style  that  of  Bedlnt^gration, 
and  which  is  here  enounced  by  Aristotle,  may 
be  viewed  as  a  corollary  of  his  doctrine  of 
Imagination  and  Memory.  The  repretenta. 
tlo**"  *»€  Imagination  or  Phantasy  he  views  as 
merely  the  movements  continued  in  the  organ 
of  internal  sense  after  the  moving  object  itself 
has  been  withdrawn,  (De  Insom.  c.  1.  §  9— 
0.  11.  §i  11,  15,  le,  18,  20,  ed.  Pao.;)  and 
though  there  are  passages  wbleh  would  shew, 
that  be  considered  sensible  perception  as 
something  more  than  the  mere  recognitioo  of 
a  subjective  affection ;  he  yet,  when  popularly 
speaking,  defines  imagination  to  be— a  kind 
of  feeble  or  decaying  sense,  (Rhet.  1. 1.  c.  11. ;) 
— a  definition  which  Des  Cartes  and  Hobbes 
adopt  without  qualification,  and  in  scientific 
rigour. — ^Again :— Memory  Aristotle  does  not 
Tiew  as  a  fkcnlty  distinct  from  Imagination ; 
but  simply  as  the  recalling  those  impressions, 
those  movements  into  consciousness,  of  which 
Fhantssy  is  the  complement.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  there  is  no  reason,  why  the 
movements.should  hold  any  other  co-arrange- 
ment  when  tii,  than  they  held  when  coming 
imto,  the  mind;  and  as  there  is  no^eason, 
why  they  should  be  recalled  to  consciousness, 
in  any  other  co-ordination,  than  what  they 
hold  previously  to  such  revocation;— the  law 
of  Bedlntegration  is,  consequently,  a  rule 
which  follows  naturally  and  of  iuelf. 

To  MobbeB,  who  had,  pro  tanto,  adopted 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Imagination,  this  law 
wenld,  of  course,  present  itself;  but  it  might 
also  present  itself,  as  a  conseetary  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  cognition  which  he  had 
espoused.    "  All  fancies  are  motions  within 


followeth,  by  coherence  of  the  matter  moved, 
in  such  manner  as  water  upon  a  plane  table 
is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it  la 
guided  by  the  finger."  (Lev.  P.  i.  ch.  & — 
compare  also  Hum.  Kat.  ch.  8,  §  2,  and  Blem. 
Philos.  c.  25,  §  8.) 

But  while  it  Is  Impossible,  to  hold  with  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  Hobbes,  as  opposed  to 
Aristotle,  is  the  oricrlnal  discoverer  *'  of  this 
fundamental  law,  of  this  prolific  truth  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  true  psychology  ;**  It  is 
even  impossible  to  allow  him  the  priority  of 
such  inadequate  generalisation  of  this  prin. 
ciple  as  his  materialism  allowed.  In  competi- 
tion with  many  subsequent  philosophers. 

Passing  over  St  Augustine,  whose  doctrine 
of  Reminiscence  Is  too  Important  to  be  here 
spoken  of  by  the  way,  this  law  is,  alter  Aris- 
totle, explicitly  enounced  by  Vive$. — "  Qmm 
simul  sunt  a  Phanttuia  eompnhenta,  ri  aUeru- 
tmm  oeeurratf  iolet  tecum  aUerum  rtpregen- 
tare."    (L.  c) 

Omitting  others,— prior  also  to  Hobbes, 
whose  *<  HnmsB  Nature,"  **  Leviathan,'*  and 
<«  Elementa  PhilosophisB,*  appeared  in  I65u, 
I65I,  and  1665,  this  law  was  enounced  by 
three  of  his  own  iaimediate  contemporaries 
9ind,^riendt;—phi\090!phen  fk'om  whose  mecha- 
nical hypotheses  of  perception  and  memory  it 
flowed  equally  as  ttom  his  own,  and  who, 
howbeit  their  names  have  not  hitherto  been 
adduced  In  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
Association,  proclaimed  it — two  of  them  at 
least — ^not  less  clearly  than  himself.  These 
are  Bertgard,  IHgby,  and  White. 

In  1643,  Bertgard,  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion, otherwise  well  deserving  of  attentton, 
statef  the  law  of  Bedlntegration,  as  ragulating 
the  current  of  our  thoughts; — <' qusB  tieml 
neeeeeaurio  Mqv/bnnUmr,  Ua  et  moventmrf  fnu- 
traque  flngimus  [NB.]  intemam  aliquam 
facultatem  qum  incumbat  In  cogltatlonem 
quamdiu  vult,  mox  ad  allam  sese  transferat, 
etenim  illae  omnes  sunt  simulacromm  motos, 
qui  se  necessario  oonsequuntur,**  Ac.  (Cb«. 
Pis.  P.  vL  c.  19) 

**  We  see,"  says  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  In  1644, 
"  that  things  of  quite  different  natures,  i/tkep 
oome  in  together,  are  rewtembered  iogeiheri  upon 
which  principle  the  whole  art  of  memory 
dependeth,  &c."  (Treatise  of  Bodies^  ch.  8^ 
§8.) 

FinaUy,  in  1647.  Thomas  White  (De  Alblls 
or  Anglus;)— <'5<Ne«  thoee  Ihinge  wM<A  enter 
toffeOier  and  at  once  muff  neeeeearUjf  ottotn  a 
kind  of  eonneetion ;  toA«n,  by  an]f  rnteans,  they  are 
again  Wought  to  the  foumiain  <^f  eeneaHiony  [con- 
sdousness  ?]  thegmati  needs  wteet  there  together, 
andi^a  kind  of  order**  (Instlt.  Peripat.  Lib. 
11.  Lect.  20,  §  6.    English  translation.) 

In  conclusion  of  this  matter  I  may  briefly 
notice,  in  supplement  and  correction  of  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  German  historians : — 
lo.  That  Malebranche,  whom  ffissman  very 
erroneously  considers  as  the  original  disco- 
verer of  the  law  of  Redintegration,  can  be 
shewn  to  have  borrowed  it  f^om  the  illustrious 
father  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  many  other 


n%  relics  of  those  made  In  the  sense;  and 
thoee  motions  that  immediately  succeed  one 
isnotherin  the  tenee  continue  also  together  after  >  of  his  opinions.    I  mean  St  Austin;  a  philo-. 


sense ;  in  so  much,  as  the  former  coming  again  '•  sopher  whose  merits.  In  regard  to  the  doc. 
to  take  place,  and  be  predominant,  the  latter  '  trine  of  Association^  have  been,  marvellous  to 
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TAABT  or  CoADjAOBNT.*  '^  Through  thu  process  Reminiscence  is 


say,  wholly  overlooked.  See  his  Ckmfestions, 
L.  X.  cc.  S— 19,  mod  especially  this  last;  ]>e 
Masiea,  L.  tI.  c.  &  §  22. 

2o-  That  Wolf,  whom  Maass  considers  (for 
the  "  Nouveauz  Essais  **  of  Leibnlts  were  then 
unpublished)  as  *'  the  first  who  not  only  dearly 
promulgated  the  nniverBal  law  of  Association, 
bnt  also  recognised  its  importance  for  Psycho- 
logy and  Morals ; "  was,  certainly,  herein  anti- 
dpated  by  his  contemporary,  and  brother 
Leibnitlan,  the  celebrated  fiilfinger — whose 
merits  in  this  respect  have,  also,  remained 
altogether  unnoticed.  See  of  this  latter  the 
«  DUacidationes,"  §{  25^,  25ff,  and  «  OraUo  de 
Bednetione  PhUosophlca,**  §  2;  both  some 
three  years  pHor  to  the  yery  earliest  work  of 
Wolf>  enouncing  the  law  in  question. 

•  An  important,  but  altogether  neglected 
question,  is,-^In  what  comprehension  are  these 
three  terms  employed  by  Aristotle  ? 

1.  The  Sdcilab  (to  Sfituf)  affords  little  diffl- 
cutty,  and  may  pass  without  comment.  It  com- 
prehends, of  course,  not  merely  dt^ple,  but 
also  analogical,  resemblance. 

ii.  The  OoiTBABT  {rl  ifMfrUf)  Is  not  an 
unaBbigucns  expression :  for  Aristotle  some, 
ttmee  usurps  it  even  for  the  opposition  of 
possession  and  priration  (i^if,  rri^nnf);  some- 
times he  does  not  carry  It  beyond  the  oppo- 
iltloB  of  genus  and  genus,  of  species  and 
species;  and  sometimes  he  restricts  it  to  the 
opposition  of  incompatible  attributes.  But  I 
reeoUect  no  instance,  in  which  he  uses  it  for 
Os  oppofMon  of  reUMoeg  proper.  With  this 
exception,  we  may  presume,  that  Aristotle  does 
not  here  mean  to  employ  the  term  in  any 
exclusiTO  rigour ;  and  may,  therefore  safely 
apply  it  in  its  most  oxtenslre  meaning.  The. 
mistius  thrice  renders  it  by  ri  AvrtMiifiuvav, 
the  9ppotU§g  but  what  comprehension  he 
gave  to  that  equally  vague  term,  he  does  not 
explain. 

lii.  The  CoAOJAomT  (to  t^nyyvt)  Is  of  some 
dlHimlty ;  for  I  do  not  now  think  it  probable, 
thai  Aristotle  by  this  intended  to  denote  mere 
WeMtjr  In  tpaee.  It  is  evident,  that  it  must 
comprehend  all  that  is  not  comprehended  in 
the  other  two ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
it  Is  to  do  so  much,  and  yet  not  eomprehend 
these  also. 

It  is  manifest,  in  general,  that  Aristotle, 
under  this  head,  intended  to  Include  whatever 
stands,  as  port  and  pari  o/the  tawtt  whoU.  Of 
these  there  are  various  kinds : — 

!«• — ^We  must  admit  that  the  hUegrtuU  parU 
of  an  iKiegraie  toAoIs  suggest  each  other,  aa  co< 
.  adjacent.  The  thought  of  any  thing  which  we 
had  previously  known  as  such  a  part,  Is  not 
usually,  when  reproduced,  viewed  as  an  irre< 
spectlve  object,  but  tends  to  call  up  the  other, 
and,  In  particular,  the  proximately  acUacent 
parts.  Jointly  with  it  constituent  of  a  certain 
total  object.  Such  parts  may  be  either  coad. 
Jaeent  In  tpacd  or  coa«!Uscent  (coexistent  or 
immediately  consecutive)  in  iimef  and.  In  both 
ceases,  may  possess  either,  a.)  an  clbjeeiive 
tm'ty  in  themselves,  (as  this  pixtM  of  a  house 


or  poem)^«  unity,  however,  aubjectlvely 
recognised  by  us;  or  b.)  o&;«cfio«Iy  \mccnnecttd 
and  even  incongruous  in  themselves,  (as  the 
parts  of  any  common  view,)  they  may  obtain 
a  subjective  unity  for,  and  firom,  us,  as  form, 
ing  the  putial  objecu  of  some  totalising  act 
of  our  cognition.— To  this  head  are  to  be  re- 
duced  Humo*s  *'  Cont^ity  in  Hm^  or  pUict,^ 
and  his  '*  Cau$o  or  Efftd/*  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  does  not  fall  under  the  category  of 
naeecMry  suggestion. 

2o—- We  may  safely  also  refer  to  this  head 
the  parts  of  a  formal  or  comprtihenHw  whole  f 
the  several  qualities  and  the  several  relations 
of  the  same  subject,  suggesting  each  other  as 
coadjacent.— For  example:  The  Sagacity  of 
Socrates  calls  up  his  Justice,  his  Fortitude, 
and  so  forth;  and  thinking  him  as  Son,  we 
are  prone  to  think  him  as  Father,  Husband, 
Oitisen,  Ac.  Here  the  attributes  and  reU- 
Mons  are  mutually  suggestive,  in  virtue  of 
their  proximity,  as  parts  of  a  system  or  sys- 
[terns,  of  which  Socrates  is  the  centre  and 
principle  of  union. 

flo — fbe  parts  of  a  nnlesrfal  or  ectensfw 
whole  may  be  likewise  viewed  as  suggesting 
each  other,  from  their  coadjacency.  For, 
though  the  conspeeles  of  a  genus  are  formed 
by  the  combined  principles  of  Similarity  and 
Contrast; — yet,  once  formed,  they  arrange 
tiiemselves  in  selentMic  thought,  as  the  co- 
ordinate parts  of  a  common  whole,  and  can 
thus  mutually  suggest  each  other  as  eoacya- 
cents.  Accordingly,  Dog  may  suggest  Wolf 
as  its  coa^Jacent.  But  this,  only  in  one 
point  of  view;  for,  in  another,  It  may  do  this 
as  its  «<in<lar,  and  in  a  third,  again,  as  its  oon. 


40. — The  parts  of  an  ecMnHoI  whole, — tnoMsr 
and>bnn,  giAieei  and  accident, — may  suggest 
each  other,  as  coat^acents;  although  this 
they  may  do  also  as  comtreariee. 

&^ — The  different  eigne  of  the  sosm  d^i/l- 
caUf  and  the  different  tUgnifcaUe  of  iho  eome 
e(0H,  are  also  reciprocally  suggestive,  as  co. 
a^acents ;  for.  In  different  respects  they  con. 
stitute  parts  of  a  certain  whole  or  common 
system  of  thought. 

60— To  this  heg^uid  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, also  beloni^Hps,  viewed  not  only  as 
different  parts  o^f^same  whole,  but  as  <I(A 
ferent  t^olee  of  the  eame  part — viewed  not  only 
as  different  effects  of  the  same  cause,  but  as 
difereiU  eaueee  of  the  eame  ejhet>  viewed  not 
only  as  different  accidents  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  as  diferent  eubjeete  of  the  eame  aeei- 
dent.  These  are  all  reciprocally  suggestive, 
in  as  much  as  they  sre  cogitable  as  parts  of 
the  same  total  thought. 

70. — The  mutual  suggestion  of  eonJuQotee-^ 
the  ohetroct  and  eoncrefe— is  to  be  referred  also 
to  coadjacency. 

So—- The  whaU  suggests  the  parCt,  the  parte 
suggest  the  wAoIe,  as  coadjacent ; — in  truth, 
they  are  only  the  same  thought,  viewed  In 
different  relations. 

9«*— The  eign  and  tlie  tiking  elgniJUd  are  mn- 
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effected.*  For  the  moyements  [which, 
and  by  which,  we  recollect  J  are,  in  these 
caaes,  sometimes  the  samb,  sometimes  at 
the  SAME  TiMB,  sometimes  paets  or  the 


SAME  wbolb;!  so  that  [having,  from 
one  or  other  of  these,  obtained  a  com- 
mencement,] the  subsequent  movement  is 
already  more  than  half  accomplished."t 


tually  snggeBtive,  as  coadjacent, — If  the  tig- 
nificatioii  bo  not  In  virtue  of  m  natural  resem- 
blance. In  this  case,  it  may  be  referred  more 
properly  to^tho  head  of  ttmOarity. 

i(y*' — ^Are  the  termt  of  a  relalion  sugg^estive 
of  each  other,  as  coa4jacent  ?  It  is  manifest, 
that  all  relatives  being  cogitable,  only  through 
each  other,  and  thus  constituting  only  parts 
of  tlie  same  thought,  fall  naturally  under  the 
class  of  coadjacents ;  and  it  is  also  manifest, 
that  there  are  relatives  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  reduced  to  either  of  the 
other  two  classes,— the  similars  or  the  con- 
traries. Such  are  what  have  obtained  the 
name  of  rdaii'ou  Tpropcr.  Socrates,  for  ex- 
ample,  saggosting  his  father  Sophronlscus 
or,  his  wife  Xantippe,  and  Tobias  suggesting 
his  Dog,  cannot,  without  violence,  be  said  to 
do  so  in  virtue  either  of  similarity  or  of  con< 
trast.  But  if  such  rclatiyes  are  to  be  brought 
exclusively  under  the  class  of  coadjacents, 
the  question  arises, — Why  not  simply  reduce 
all  relatives,  whether  of  similarity  or  of  eon- 
trast, to  coadjacents,  likewise?  Mor  Is  it  easy 
to  give  a  satisfftctory  answer  to  this  question. 
For  if,,  on  the  one  hand,  we  admit  all  relatives 
to  be  coadjacents, — the  special  law  of  Goad. 
Jaeency  then  absorbs  the  other  two,  and  rises 
to  a  leyel  with  the  universal  law  of  Redinte. 
gration;  and  on  the  other,  if  we  do  not,  there 
then  only  remains  an  arbitrary  line  of  demar-. 
cation  between  the  laws  of  Similarity  and  Con. 
trast  and  the  law  of  Coa<Uaoenoy. 

But  if,  considered  in  itself,  Aristotle's  re. 
dttction  be  not  above  criticism;  eompared 
with  that  of  others— with  Hume's,  for  In- 
stance,  which  is  at  once  redundant,  defective, 

and  erroneous— it  shews  almost  as  perfect 

See  Reid,  pp.  294,  b.,  886,  ab.  I  may  only 
notice,  that  besides  a  host  of  the  older  psy* 
chologists,  who  professed  only  to  follow  in 
his  steps ;  sundry  of  our  more  recent  philo- 
•ophers,  though  incognisant  of  his  higher 
law,  have  had  the  shrewdness  to  borrow 
(but  not  the  candour  to  confess  the  obliga- 
tion) Aristotle's  three  special  principles  of 
association.  This,  for  instance,  has  been 
done  by  Br  Gerard,  under  the  names  of  Rt- 
aemblanee,  Contrariety,  and  VieMty;  and  that 
this  distribution,  in  contrast  to  Hume's,  is 
alone  exhaustive  and  complete,  he  has  shewn 
With  considerable  ingenuity.  Nor,  in  his 
ease,  can  there  be  any  presumption  of  origi- 
nality on  the  ground  of  Ignorance;  for  in  the 
same  work,  but  in  reference  to  other  matters, 
he  quotes  among  the  other  Aristotellc  treatises 
that  on  Memory .-i-C*  Essay  on  Genius,"  pp, 
109,  267.)  Of  the  later  British  philosophers, 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  another, 
who  has  studied  the  works  of  Aristotle  more 
attentively  and  to  better  effect. 

Themistius,  as  synonymes  for  the  coadja. 
cent,  uses  the  terms  »i  lyyvt,  rk  i^Hf,  rk 


*  Were  we  to  adopt  the  distribution  and 
combination  of  this  and  the  preceding  sen- 
tence,  as  given  by  Themistius,  for  the  true 
reading,  the  antithesis  and  relative  supre- 
macy  of  the  law  of  Redintegration  would  be 
more  emphatically  signalized.  In  the  text 
he  quotes,  ^t*  r«ST«  commences,  and  yin^tti 
h  ava/Affifif   concludes  a  sentence,  of  which 

»tti ^uyyvs  constitutes  the  middle. 

f  If  it  be  held  (as  may  plausibly  be  done, 
and  as  I  was  originally  inclined  to  do,  (p.  24.4, 
b.  n.  f )  that  the  first— conoomitaney  in  time 
•is  only  one  of  four  co-ordinate  laws ;  this 
clause  suffices,  however,  to  shew,  that  Arts- 
totle  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  higher  prin. 
ciple:  for  he  here  states  that  Concomitant, 
Similar,  Contrary,  Coadjacent  modifications 
suggest  each  other,  because,  vhoO^  or  partioUg, 
they  had  oireadp  ooexitted  in  the  mind. 

t  On  the  general  doctrine  in  this  $,  I  must 
here  make  two  observations— one  cowttonarir, 
the  other  iupplementary : — 

The  JInt  is,  that  Aristotle  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning,  that  things  thought  as 
Coexistent,  Similar,  Contrary,  Coadjacent, 
are  habitually  suggestive  of  each  other ;  for, 
in  this  case,  being  thought  as  the  terms  of  a 
relation,  they  have,  eo  ipso,  already  beeiK, 
thought  together,  and  thus  fall  under  the 
category  of  tucesmry  consecution;  buf,  that 
things  which  may  stand  to  each  other  in  such 
relations,  and  having,  once  at  least,  been 
thought  together  as  so  standing,  if  afterwards 
introduced  into  the  mind,  as  absolute  and 
sole,  do,  in  virtue  of  custom,  tend  again  to 
fall  back  into  relation,  and  consequently  to 
reproduce  the  objects  with  which  they  had 
been  formetly  correlative.  For  example  :  If 
we  think  Socrates  ae  son  or  at  husband,  we 
cannot  but  think  of  a  parent  or  a  wifo,  say 
Sophronlscus  or  Xantippe.  But  while  we  can 
think  Soerates,  without  thinking  him  in  any 
domestic  relation,  the  thought  of  Socrates  is 
not  necessarily  suggestive  of  parent  or  wife, 
of  Sophronlscus  or  Xantippe;  though,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  been  used  to  think  tho 
philosopher  under  the  filial  or  marital  rela- 
tions, will  the  thought  of  Socrates  tend  more 
habitually  to  run  into  one  or  other  of  these 
channels,  and  thus  to  suggest  the  thought  of 
the  correlatives.  The  preceding  explication 
applies  to  the  statements  made,  on  this  head, 
by  other  philosophers  as  well  as  by  Aristotle. 
The  Meeond  observation  is,  that  thoughts 
associated  and  mutually  suggestive  do  not 
suggest  each  other  with  equal  certainty  and 
force.  The  rule  Is  this  :—0/  fioo  thougku,  the 
one  U  tuffffuted  by  the  other,  in  proportion — l<»i 
to  ite  ccmpatratite  importance,  the  thoughu  hetng 
contidered  in  themaeheej  and,  2^  to  iu  eowtpa- 
panUiv€  interett  Qbe  U  from  Joee  or  loathing)  the 
thoMghtt  hetng  eontidored  in  relation  to  uj.  Thus, 
the  Foot  suggests  the  Head  more  promptly 
than  the  Head  sug^sts  the  Foot;  and  the 
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Themistius 

Quotes  Aristotle  from  «  When"— to— 
•'  WHOLE  ;"  and  the  following  (see  n.  *, 
p.  900  b  )  lie  reads  thus  remarkably  co- 
arranged  : — "  '  OTHEE  [time.]  Through 
this  process,  and  from  its  Similab  or 
CoNTBABT  or  CoADjACBKT,  JUminiscence 
is  effected,"*— Ue  then  proceeds :—"  For 
•  example^  I  see  a  painted  lyre,  and  moved 
by  this,  as  the  prior  and  leading  image, 
I  have  the  reminiscence  of  a  real  lyre  ; 
this  suggests*  the  musician;  and  the 
musician,  the  song  I  heard  him  pUy, 
Frequently,  however,  this  result  is  deter- 
mined '  by  some  other '  thing.  For  should 
it  have  happened,  that,  in  connection  with 
the  original  impression  of  the  song,  there 
was  impressed  the  image,  say,  of  a  cer- 
tain Column,  the  view  or  representation 
of  the  column  will  suggest  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Song. 

"  From  the  simxlab  and  the  oontb  abt  : 
—[In  the  former  case,]  as  when  from  the 
portrait  of  Socrates,  I  become  reminiscent 
of  Socrates  himself;  [in  the  latter,]  as 
when  the  black  suggests  the  white,  the 
hot  suggests  the  cold.     From  the   co- 

ADJACENT  : — As  wheu  the  one  clause 

'  Ye  would  count,  I  think,  no  cost,  O  men 
of  Athens,*  calls  up  the  other: — «  were  it 
shewn,  that  the  measures  now  be/ore  you 
are,  indeed,  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.'  f 

"  Now,  the  beginning  [according  to  the 
proverb,]  is  the  better  part  of  the  whole; 
and  this  once  discovered,  what  follows 
thereon  is,  comparatively,  a  small  matter. 
Hence,  [in  the  case  of  reminiscence,]  hav- 
ing obtained  a  principle  or  originating 
movement,  the  other  movements  follow  in 
a  concatenated  train. 


Bight  of  Tobias's  Dog  calls  op  tho  image  of 
Tobias  in  the  mind  of  his  mother,  with  a  far 
greater  vehemenoo,  than  does  the  sight  of 
Tobias  call  up  in  her  mind  the  image  of  the 
Dog.  This,  I  should  notice,  did  not  eicape 
the  observation  of  n«e» ;— "  Illud  .usn  evenit, 
nt  ex  re  minore  venlat  nobis  de  majore  in 
--Bientem  lojpias,  non  e  contrario.*^  (§  i).) 
*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  terms 
suggest  and  suggestion  (which  in  translating 
from  an  ancient,  I  thus  venture  to  employ) 
are,  in  their  psychological  relation,  of  recent, 
or  even  modem,  application;  for  so  applied 
tbej  are  old—the  oldest  we  possess.*— In  this 
relative  signification,  Suggero,  the  verb,  as- 
cends to  Cicero ;  and  suggestio,  the  nonn,  is  a 
household  expression  of  Tcrtnllian  and  St 
Augustine.  Among  the  earlier  modem  phi. 
losophers,  and  In  this  precise  application, 
they  were,  of  course,  familiar  words  ;-~a8  is 
shewn,  among  five  hundred  others,  by  the 
writings  of  Hermolans  Barbaras,  the  elder 


"  We  ought  not,  however,  to  marvel, 
should  it  happen  that,  though  a  beginuing 
be  found,  and  the  first  part  of  the  series 
set  in  motion,  the  movement  is  not  pro- 
]>agated  farther.  For  when  an  impres- 
sion is  completely  vanished,  it  has,  of 
course,  no  longer  any  consecution."  ^ 

§  6.  Having  stated  what  were  the  laws 
of  AoWiMai  consecution,  in  reference  to 
those  reminiscences,  accomplished,  inten- 
tionally, or  through  an  act  of  will ;  Aris- 
totle proceeds,  in  the  second  place,  to 
shew,  that  the  same  Uiws  equally  govern 

the  other  class  of  Reminiscences ^those 

which  arise  spontaneously,  or  without  any 
intentional  effort,  any  conscious  volition. 
And,  in  subordination  hereto,  he  elimin. 
ates,  as  superfluous,  the  question,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which,  when  seeking  to  recall  one 
thing,  others  wholly  foreign  to  our  quest, 
obtrude  themselves  on  our  remembrance; 
—this  being  manifestly  only  a  particular 
case  of  spontaneous  suggestion,  and  one 
exclusively  governed  by  the  general 
rules. 

It  is,  in  consequence  of  his  very  mani- 
fest meaning  having  been  here  not  mere- 
ly misunderstood,  but  actually  reversed 
by  his  interpreters,  that  Aristotie's  dod 
trine  did  not  exert  its  merited  influence; 
and  that  he  himself  has  not,  as  yot,  been 
universally  acknowledged,  at  once,  the 
founder  and  finisher  of  the  theory  of  As« 
sociation — Text  illustrated. 

Abistotle. 
"  In    this    manner    [reminiscence    is 
brought  to  bear]  when  we  [intentionally] 
seek   out  a  remembrance.!      But  also. 


Scaligcr,  Melanchthon,  Simonius,  Campanella 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  Schoolmen,  Ac.  They 
were  no  strangers  to  Hobbes  and  Locke  — 
and  so  far  is  Berkeley  fi-om  having  first  em. 
ployed  them  in  this  relation,  as  Mr  Stewart 
seems  to  suppose,  Berkeley  only  did  not  dis. 
continue  what  he  found  established  and  in 
common  a^e.— I  may  notice,  that  Association, 
under  the  name  of  Suggestion,  was  styled  in  the 
theology  of  the  schools,  "  The  Logic  of  Luci- 
fer"  or  "The  Devil's  Dialectic,"  (Luclfcri 
Logica,  Diaboli  Dialectica.)  Why?— ia  manl. 
fest. 

f  Opening  of  first  (or  third)  Olynthiae. 

X  Znrcu^i  fciv  nit,  OVT00,  Themlstias, 
through  leading  the  subsequent  expositors 
astray  in  the  following  sentence,  is  hero  ex- 
clusively correct.  They  all  view  inr»vn 
as  the  verb,  and  connect  with  It  •vr»t :  he 
again,  regards  the  former  as  the  participle^ 
and  connects  tho  latter  with  yiurat  h 
^tAfing'tf,  understood. 
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when  we  do  not  so  seek,  it  is  stiU,  in  this 
same  manner,  that  we  are  [unintention- 
ally] reminiscent,*  so  often  as  this  par- 
ticidar  movement  follows  upon  that  par- 
ticular antecedent  But  it  is  the  usual 
case,  [though  there  are  exceptions  in  the 
spontaneous  as  in  the  intentional  reminis- 
cence, from  special  causes  to  be  imme- 


¥Ut  : — thus  I  punctuate.  ThemUtliu,  and  all 
the  other  ezposlton,  connecting  (urovvrsf  V 
•uTtff ,  make  Aristotle  say—**  But  also  when 
we  do  not  so  seek  («.«.  ft*om  the  con^mUoaaty 
the  fimilar,  Ac.)  itiU  are  we  remin^oent," 
there  being  farther  understood  —  "though 
from  none  of  these  causes  of  snggestlon."— 
But— !<*■  Looking  to  the  consecution  of  the 
immediate  words,  this  interpretation  is  con. 
■trained  ;  for  had  Aristotle  intended  so  to 
speak,  he  would  have  naturally  said,  »«l  fi,h 
•vra/f  ^tiTovtrtt. — 2««  It  renders  the  remain 
der  of  the  clause,  <*80  often,**  Ac,  an  idle  an- 
perflaity;  and  ia  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  sequel  of  the  paragraph. — S^*  Look 
hig  to  the  general  meaning  which  it  affords, 
such  ii  odious  and  gtrictftsUni  juris.  For  It 
makes  Aristotle,  without  reason,  nay,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  context, 
not  only  limit,  but  frustrate  his  reduction  of 
the  phaenomena  of  reminiacence  to  necessary 
and  unlTcrsal  laws. 

In  looking  again  orer  the  oommentatora, 
to  be  assured  that  my  sweeping  atatement  in 
regard  to  them  is  not  inaccurate,  I  find  that 
Havenretner  ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted — 
who  says, — ^  Itaque  recordamur,  si  rel  al- 
teram ex  altero  inquirimus,  vel  si  non  inqul. 
rimus ;  attamen  dUemm  posi  aUerum  mtovtHur." 
But  this  is  ambiguous. 

Before  him,  howerer,  Vive$  seems  to  have 
had  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  He 
says — ^'^  Reminiflcentia  hsec  vel  natwraUt  est, 
cogltatione  ultro  ab  aliisad  alia  transeunte ; 
sen  jufsa,  qunm  animus  in  recordationem  rei 
aUci:^^  conatur  peryenire." 

It  has  not  been  noticed,  I  think,  that  Hob- 
h€t  yaries  in  regard  to  the  unlyeraallty  of  the 
law  of  connected  coaaecntlon.  In  his  ''  Hu- 
man Nature,*'  I6fi0,  he  dlTldes  the  <' series, 
succession,  or  consequence  **  of  conceptions  in 
the  mind,  *<  into  oagtud  or  IncohareiU,  and  into 
orderl]f  or  eohereiU,**  In  the  latter  case,  the 
antecedent  thought  is  the  cause  of  the  conse- 
quent; in  the  former  it  is  not.  The  casual 
succession  preyails  In  dreams;  the  orderly 
in  our  waking  hours.  To  this  last  excluslTety, 
he  gives  the  name  of  I>ifcur«{on,  which  he 
divides  and  subdivides,  in  a  conftised  manner. 
See  ch.  iv.  $  8;  ch.  v.  $  1.  In  his  Leviathan, 
published  in  the  subsequent  year,  when  treat- 
ing  of  the  '*  Consequence  or  Train  of  Thoughts, 
or  the  Mental  Discourse,"  he  says  nothing  of 
any  casual  or  incoherent  succession,  whether 
awake  or  sleeping ;  on  the  contrary,  he  asserts 
that  *'  we  have  no  transition  from  one  imagl- 
nation  to  another,  whereof  we  have  never 


diately  noticed,]  that  the  partienlar 
movement  does  ensue,  when  the  relative 
movements,  of  the  nature  we  have  sped-  t 
fied,  actually  precede.f  [The  laws  stated^  I 
are  therefore  universal,  applying  both  to  ff 
the  voluntary,  and  to  the  spontaneons^  | 
current  of  thought.] 

'*  Nor  b  there  any  necessity  to  consider 


had  the  like  before  In  our  senses."  This  de- 
termined  sequence  he  divides  Into  the  un~ 
guided  and  the  regvloied.  So  also  in  the  Ble- 
menta  FhilosophisB,  1655,  (e.  25,  S  8>)  In 
his  earlier  doctrine,  Hobbea  thus  harmonises 
with  the  erring  expositors  of  Aristotle;  in 
hla  later,  with  Aristotle  himself.  In  the  Le- 
viathan, he  says : — 

'*This  train  of  thoughts  or  mental  dis- 
course,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  /rrt  is  ungvidedy 
without  design  and  inconstant;  wherein  there 
is  no  passionate  thought,  to  govern  and  direct 
those  that  foDow,  to  itself,  as  the  end  and 
scope  of  some  desire,  or  other  passion:  In 
which  case,  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wander 
and  seem  imptttintni  one  to  another,  as  In  a 
dream.  .  .  .  And  yet  in  this  wild  ranging  of 
the  mind,  a  man  may  oft-times  perceive  the 
way  of  it,  and  the  dependenoe  of  one  thought 
upon  another.  For  In  a  discourse  of  eair  prv- 
«0nl  dva  waty  what  could  seem  more  Imper- 
tinent, [see  Aristotle,  $8,]  than  to  ask,  as  one 
did,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  pemiy  f 
Tet  the  coherence  to  me  was  manifest  enough. 
For  the  thought  of  the  tour,  introduced  the 
thought  of  the  delivering  tip  the  king  to  hU  me- 
mS€»f  the  thought  of  that,  brought  In  the 
thought  of  the  deUvering  up  of  Christ ;  and  that 
again  the  thought  of  the  thir^  pmoe,  which 
was  the  price  of  that  treason;  and  thence 
easily  followed  that  malicious  question,  and 
all  this  In  a  moment  of  time;  for  thoughi  is 
quiOi,  [See  Aristotle,  §  8.] 

'*  The  second  Is  more  constaat ;  as  being  rs- 
gulaied  by  some  desire  and  design,  SteJ*~- 
(Lev.  P.  I.  ch.  3.) 

f  **  It  Is  to  be  noted,  that  Aristotle  does  not 
here,  as  the  commentators  suppose,  admit 
the  non-  universality  of  the  law  of  determined 
consecution,  contending  for  It  merely  as  the 
ordinary  rule.  He  admits  the  non-  unlyersa. 
lity  of  the  consecution,  only  of  that  MUoidMdl 
GonsequtfU  (ixs/fs  x/vnr/f)  upon  this  individual 
auUeedeiU  {trtpm  xinrtt) ;  as,  for  example,  of 
the  thought  of  Tobias,  on  the  sight  or  imagi- 
nation of  his  Dog,  which,  though  It  nsnally, 
does  not  always,  take  place.  As  Aristotle 
afterwards  explains,  (§  9,)  the  same  thonghty 
having  more  than  a  single  association,  may 
atone  time  suggest  one  consequent,  at  another 
time,  another;  and  howbelt  the  thoughts,  in 
themselves  most  strongly  associated,  wiU,  In 
general,  call  up  each  other,  stiU,  in  particu- 
lar  circumstances,  an  association  weaker  In 
itself  may  obtain,  for  the  moment,  a  higher 
relative  intensity,  and  consequently  prevail 
over  another,  absolutely  considered,  moro 
powerfVil.  But  still  there  is  always  suggea- 
tion, — suggestion  according  to  law. 
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things  remote*  [and  irrelevant,] — ^how 
these  rise  into  memory;  but  only  the 
matters  coadjacent  [and  pertinent  to  our 
inquiry].  For  it  is  manifest  that  the 
mode  is  still  the  same, — that,  to  wit,  of 
consecution,  f — [in  which  a  thing  recurs 
to  us,  when]  neither  pre -intentionally 
seeking  it,  nor  yoluntarlly  reminiscent. 
For  [here  too],  hy  custom^  the  several 
movements  are  concomitant  of  one  another 
— this  determinately  following  upon  th(a.\ 

TnEMisTitrs.  « 

**  *  In  this  manner,  when  we  [inientionai' 
2y  ]  seek  otU  a  remembrance,*  is  reminiscence 
effected  from  the  sources  enumerated, — 
the  similar,  the  opposite,  or  the  eonHnu- 
oiu  {rSf  tint).  But  when  a  reminis- 
cence  takes  place  without  our  thus  inten* 
tioually  seeking  to  remember  aught,  it  is 
determined  by  none  of  these.  For  if  re- 
membering a  song,  we  haply  become 
reminiscent  of  Socrates  ;  in  this  case,  the 
reminiscence  is  caused  neither  by  the 
similar,  nor  the  opposite,  nor  the  adjacent, 
(rif  tyyvt.)  But  this  is  rare.  For  in 
most  cases,  the  reminiscence  follows  as 
the  sequel  of  certain  antecedent  moye- 
ments.§ 

"  *  Nor  is  there  any  necessity*  for  those 
treating  of  Reminiscence,  'to  consider 
things  remote*  [in  space?]  and  old,  [in 
time,]  '  how  these  rise  into  memory,  out 
only  things  adjacent,^  ||  and  which  we  have 
recently  observed  or  learned;  for,  by 
reason  of  their  proximity,  the  latter  are 
more  conducive  to  instruction  than  the 
former.    The  mode  of  reminiscence,  in 


•  Tk  v6ff»f. — By  this  the  interpreters, 
after  Themistlus,  all  suppose  that  Aristotle 
means  old  thovv^*  in  contrast  to  recent.  This 
error  is  a  corollary  of  the  misprision  of  Arls. 
totIe*8  general  doctrine.  In  regard  to  the  In. 
voluntary  train.  And  yet,  the  no- meaning 
which  their  Interpretation,  here  again,  af 
fords,  might  have  rendered  them  suspicious 
of  its  validity;  whereas,  Independently  of  its 
own  evidence,  the  light  which  the  interpre. 
tation  I  propose,  receives  from,  and  reflects 
back  on,  that  general  doctrine.  Is  a  satisfao- 
tory  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  both.  Veri- 
toi,  index  tui  «t  /aOai. 

f  I  read  r^wat,  wSf  (xiyt  U  to  l^t^nt) 
evAc;  both  at  that  which  affords  the  best 
sense,  and  that  towards  which  the  MS8.  and 
editions,  taken  together,  all  gravitate.  Most  of 
the  editions,  as  those  of  Morell,  Sylbnrglns, 
Simonina,  Gasanbon,  Pacius,  Dnvalle,  giro  a 
second  w£f  after  H.  Bokker  (apparently 
with  half  his  MSB.)  omits  it  altogether.  Again, 
if  Xiyti  be  read  with  Themiatins  and  Michael, 
half  the  M8S.,  the  Erasmian  and  Camotio 
Aldlne  editions,  and  the  versions  in  general, 


both,  is  one  and  the  same.  For  as,  in 
matters  proximate  and  recent,  starting 
on  our  search  from  some  internal  prin- 
ciple or  point  of  departure,  we  evolve 
and  are  reminiscent  of  a  certun  subse- 
quent train  of  thought ;  [so  also  in  mat- 
ters distant  in  time  or  space].  *  For,  (as 
observed,)  by  custom  the  several  move- 
ments  are  concomitant  of  one  another — this 
determinately  following  upon  that.*  But 
the  same  tiJces  place,  when  we  call  into 
reminiscence  those  cognitions  which  we 
had  long  previously  acquired."  1^ 

§  6.  Aristotle  now  returns  from  the  m- 
voluntary  Reminiscence,  on  which  he  has 
only  touched  incidentally,  in  consequence 
of  its  relation  to  the  voluntary  Reminis- 
cence,— the  professed  and  special  object 
of  this  treatise.  The  transition  here  has 
also  been  mistaken.  Here,  along  with 
the  result,  he  enounces  two  corolluies  of 
the  theory  previously  established;  both 
having  reference  to  the  perfection  of  Re- 
miniscences, as  determined  by  the  reUuion 
of  the  subjective  to  the  objective. 

The  first, — -that  Reminiscence  is  per- 
fect, in  proportion  as  the  principle  and 
consecution  of  the  reminiscent  thoughts 
run  parallel  with  the  principle  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  existences  to  be  remembered. 

The  second, — that  Reminiscence  is  per- 
fect, in  proportion  as  the  objects  to  be 
recollected  exhibit  a  definite  arrange- 
ment. 

Abistotli. 
'*  When,  therefore,  we  are  desirous  to 
accomplish  an  act  of  Reminiscence  we 


a  tolerable  sense  Is  obtained,  to  tids  extent : 
"  For  It  is  manifest,  that  the  mode  Is  here 
the  same  as  that  in  which  a  man  repeats 
some  rote,  without  forethought  or  actire 
reminiscence." 

I  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  latter  para- 
graph, likewise,  exhibits  a  sense  Incompatible 
with  the  interpretation,  given  by  the  com. 
mentators  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  Tbemlstias 
it  will  be  seen.  In  reference  to  the  last  sen. 
tence,  (to  say  nothing  of  his  other  misrepre. 
sentatlons,)  exactly  reverses  Aristotle's  appU. 
cation. 

§  Themlstins,  (followed  by  Michael,  Leonl. 
ens,  and  the  commentators  in  a  body,)  thus 
makes  Aristotle  admit  the  non.univenalUjf  of  the 
law  of  connected  coneecution.  Bo  Hobbos,  in  his 
earlier  work : — ^See  note  *,  p.  902,  a. 

I  *'  Adjacent,"  l^^u^  ;  ^viyyvt,  eo-adjaceni, 
is  the  reading  of  Michael  and  of  all  the  MSB. 
and  editions. 

t  Themlstins,  in  those  two  latter  sentences. 
Just  inverts  Aristotle's  statement:  applying 
proximately  to  the  one,  what  the  philosopher 
applies  proximately  to  the  other. 
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Tvill  do  this, — endeavour  to  find  that  prin- 
ciple or  initiatory  movement,  in  the  train 
whereof  the  one  of  which  we  are  in  quest 
will  torn  up. 

'*  The  Reminiscences  most  prompt  and 
perfect  are  therefore  those  which  are 
evolved  from  principles,  which  are  as  their 
objects;*  for  the  same  dependency  of 
prior  and  posterior,  that  obtains  among 
objects,  obtains  among  the  relative  mentid 
movements. 

**  Such  things,  also,  as  display  an  orderly 
arrangement  are  well  and  easily  remem- 
bered.— Mathematios,  for  example ;  while 
others  [confusedly  disposed]  are  imper- 
fectly [retained]  and  with  difficulty  [re- 
collected.] "f 

§  7.  Distinction  of  Reminiscence  and 
Releaminff, 

Aristotle. 
''And  Reminiscence  is  hereby  distin- 
guished from  learning  anew;  that,  as 
reminiscent,  the  mind  exerts,  in  some  sort, 
a  power  of  self-determined  motion,  in 
relation  to  a  certain  pre-originated  train ; 


•  The  term  Afx^*  principle,  has  here  an 
emphatio  and  special  meaning.  All  reminls. 
cences,  according  to  Aristotle,  proceed  from 
a  beginning  or  principle  of  movement,  that 
is,  from  a  certain  mode  of  mind,  which  origi. 
nates  the  evolntion  of  a  certain  subsequent  se. 
ries  of  dependent  modes;  the  dependence  how- 
ever, being,  perhaps,  only  determined  by  some 
personal  or  subjective  association.  But  here, 
Aristotle,  as  the  following  sentence  manifests, 
intends  not  a  merely  subjective  principle, 
but  a  principle,  which,  though  subjective, 
has  an  objective  correlation  and  validity. 
But  he  could  hardly  employ  the  word  In  this 
restricted  meaning,  without,  at  least,  some 
premonition.  Perhaps  the  word  ^^ay/jtarmv 
originally  stood  after  i^x^t ;  or  rather  ^y«^. 
fh^uf  was  followed  by  the  words  «f  rk  it(dy 
liMrm — words,  which,  from  their  proximate 
repetition,  were  very  likoly  to  be  omitted  in 
transcription. 

f  Aquinas  (Lectio  v.  ad  locum)—'*  Sic  ergo 
ad  bene  memorandum  vel  reminiscendum,  ex 
priemissls,  quatvor  documenta  utilia  addls. 
cere  possnmus.  ■  Quorum  primum  est,  ut 
studeat  qu8B  vuU  retlnere  in  aliquem  ordi. 
nem  deducere :  tecundo,  ut  profnnde  ct  intente 
els  mentem  apponat :  ttHio,  ut  frequenter  me- 
ditetur  secundum  ordinem:  ^arfo,  ut  incipiat 
remi nisei  k  prindpio." 

X  Mc/M»?rddE4.  _  Themistlus  and  Michael 
seem  to  have  read  avatfu/AvwMtfBen,  in  the 
tence  of  which,  at  least,  the  other  must  here 
be  taken. 

§  tkvvdfitti — Thus  Bekker  after  half  bis 
MBS.  The  common  reading  is  Uva/ut,  which 
Themistlus  and  Michael  exhibit,  but  explain 
in  conformity  to  the  other. 


whereas,  when  it  has  not  this  power,  but 
receives  its  direction  from  without,  it  is 
no  longer  said  to  remember.*' 

§  8.  Question  mooted  and  solved : — 
Why  essaying  we  do  not  (though  abso- 
lutely competent)  always  accompUsh  a 
Reminiscence?  One  corollary ;  two  inci- 
dents.    Text  restored. 

Abibtotlb. 
<'It  however  often  happens  that  the 
mind  attempts,  and  is  foiled  in,  a  Re- 
miniscence. But  it  has  the  power  of 
seeking;  and  seeking  it  at  last  finds. 
This  it  does  when,  essaying  many  various 
movements,  it  at  length  excites  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  matter  sought  is  a 
sequeL  For  to  recollect  t  is  to  have 
potentially  §  the  moving  faculty  [or 
inceptive  motion]  within ;  and  moreover, 
as  already  aaXd,  to  be  self-moved,  and  to 
movements  which  itself  contains.  But  [in 
this  casting  about]  it  b  necessary  always 
to  start  from  some  primary  movement — 
some  principle  or  other.  |  Hence  we  some- 
times oecome  remimsccnt  from  principles. 


I  **  Necesse  est  (says  Javellus)  reminiaeen- 
tem  incipere  ab  aliqno  principio,  quod  me- 
moria  tenetur,  et  ab  illo  procedere  ad  aliquod 
memorandum,  et  ab  illo  ad  aliud,  donee  de. 
vooiamus  ad  principale  quod  desideramus  ad 
memoriam  reducl.  Quod  quidem  princtpium  | 
aliquando  est  res  memoria  retenta,  aliquando  \ 
temputf  aliquando  toetu.  .  .  •  Exemplum  I 
tcmporit : — Yolo  reminisci,  gtto  dU,  constitutus  ' 
in  itinere,  fui  BcnonieR,  et  ineiplo  sic ; — herl 
ful  ParmsD,  nudiustertius  MutinsD,  et  illlc 
per  diem  quieri,  delude  itineratus  sum,  et  non 
pemoctavi  extra  Bononlam ;  ergo,  quarta  dU 
jam  eI<q»M,  ful  Bononin.  Exemplum  loci  i — 
Yolo  reminisci,  constitutus  in  itinere,  qw>  loco 
perdidi  pceimiam,  et  ineiplo  sic ; — ^In  tali  loco 
habebam  pecuniam,  qnoniam  solri  eosnam  in 
hospitio,  et  in  tall  habebam,  qnoniam  solvi 
equitaturam,  et  in  tali  habebam  quoniam  em! 
panes,  in  tali  antem  loco  non  habebam,  quoniam 
non  potut  solvere  in  hospitio ;  ergo,  in  tanta 
distantia  ceoidit  bursa,  et  tune,  facta  remlnis- 
centia,  Ineiplo  quxerere  deperditam  pecu- 
niam."   (Bpit.  Parv.  Nat.  tr.  ii.  c.  3.) 

From  this  Hobbes  seems  to  have  taken  the 
hint  in  the  following  passages ;  which,  at  any 
rate  afford  a  good  amplifloatlon  of  Aristotle's 
meaning. 

**  There  Is  yet  another  kind  of  Discursion 
beginning  with  the  appetite  to  recover  some, 
thing  lost,  proceeding  from  the  Present  back, 
ward,  from  the  thought  of  the  Place  where 
we  miss  at,  to  the  thought  of  the  place  from 
whence  we  came  last ;  and  from  the  thought 
of  that,  to  the  thought  of  a  place  before,  till 
we  have  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein  we 
had  the  thing  we  miss:  and  this  is  called 
Reminieeenee."    (Hum.  Nat.  ch.  4.) 

*'  Sometimes  a^an  seeks  what  he  hath  bet 
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which  [in  rektion  to  the  result]  appear 
impertinent  and  absurd.*  The  reason  of 
this  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind 
passes  from  thought  to  thought ;  as  from 
milk  to  white,  from  white  to  tho  Iclear] 
atmosphere,  from  that  to  wet  wecUher, 
which  finally  suggests  autuinn;  —  thb 
season  being  what  we  are  supposed  seek- 
ing to  remember,  [but  which,  at  first 
sight,  would  seem  to  have  no  conceivable 
connection  with  the  principle  from  which 
it  has  been  evolved.] 

"  But  it  would  seem  in  general,  that 
the  exordial  movement  or  principle,  is 
also  the  central  movement  of  a  series. 
For  if  not  before,  we  shall,  on  this  being 
suggested,  either  find  in  itself  the  object 
to  be  recollected,  or  obtain  from  it  ex- 
clusively the  media  of  recollection.  For 
example,  let  the  letters 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
represent  a  series  of  thoughts.  If,  then, 
[on  the  suggestion  of]  D  E,  we  do  not 
find  what  we  would  remember,  we  shall 
find  it  on  [traversing]  E  -  -  -  •  H ;  for 
from  the  centre,  we  may  be  moved 
either  back  wards  by  D,  or  forwards  by  E. 

iL^^'- 

and  from  that  Flaco  and  Time,  wherein  he 
misses  it,  bis  mind  runs  back,  from  place  to 
place,  and  time  to  time,  to  And  where,  and 
when  be  bad  it ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  some 
limited  time  and  place,  in  which  to  begin  a 
method  of  seeking.  Again,  from  thence  bis 
thoughts  run  over  the  same  places  and  times 
to  find  what  action,  or  other  occasion  might 
make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  BemtniiJbftaMM, 
or  eoUfo^  to  mindi  the  Latins  call  it  JUmint$' 
ceatia,  as  it  were  a  lU-conning  of  our  former 
actions.  Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  Place 
determinate,  within  the  compass  whereof  he 
Is  to  seek ;  and  then  his  thoughts  run  over 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as 
one  would  sweep  a  room  to  find  a  jewel ;  or 
as  a  spaniel  ranges  the  field  tUl  be  find  a 
scent;  or  as  a  man  should  run  over  the  alpha- 
bet  to  start  a^rbyme.*'    (Lev.  P.  i.  ch.  3.) 

An  excellent  illustration  of  Aristotle's  doc. 
trine,  in  another  view,  is  to  be  found  in 
Ptautus,  TrinummuB,  Act  It.  scene  ii.,  y. 
66-78. 

*  The  reading,  hitherto  received,  is  axi 
Tiw§n,  "  from  placet  f"  and  the  commentators 
have  been  more  anxious  to  enumerate  all  the 
meanings  which  this  expression  could  possi- 
bly bear,  than  to  shew  how  any  one  of  these 
could  possibly  be  tolerated  in  the  present 
passage.  In  this  relation  all  are  indeed 
absard;  and  the  expositors  needed  only  to 
pronounce  Aristotle's  righteous  Judgment  on 
their  attempts — &T»ira  t— and  they  had  re- 
covered Aristotle's  veritable  words  (At* 
.  tiriitw.)  This  emendation,!  make  no  scruple 
^  of  proposing,  as  absolutely  certain.  For,  by 
tho  mere  change  of  an  « into  an  «eand  be  it 


But,  if  we  are  seeking  none  of  those  [in 
the  forward  series,  in  the  backward,]  com- 
ing on  C,  [C  being  suggested  as  a  centre  ?] 
wo  shall  accomplish  our  recoUection  in 
it  5  or,  if  seeking  B  or  D,  [through  it,]  in 
them.  But  if  none  of  these  be  what  we 
seek,  this  we  shall  find  at  all  events  on 
[reaching]  A.     And  thus  is  it  always."  f 

Thbmistius. 

-  -  -  *'  '  Tobe  reminiscent  is  to  have 
the  moving  faculty  within.'  By  faculty,  I 
understand  the  inexistent  principle ;  for 
this  excites  the  discursive  faculty  to  an 
analysis  [read  resumption  X]  of  the  rest. 

-  -  -  **  Therefore  '  it  is  necessary 
always  to  skirt  from  some  primary  move^ 
m'Ut — some  principle  or  other  ;  on  which 
account,  we  appear  most  rapidly  *  some- 
times to  he  reminiscent  from  places.'' § 
*P^ac«#;'— meaning  either  [1°]  the  prin- 
ciples or  prinuury  movements  which,  we 
said,  behoved  to  be  inexistent  in  the  soul;  || 
or  [2*^*]  such  heads,  as  Conjugates,  Simi- 
lars, Opposites,  treated  of  in  Dialectic 
[and  Rhetoric]  ;  or  [3*]  external  locali- 
ties,  and  the  positions  therein,  f 


remembered,  that  words  were  anciently 
written  contlnuoualy — the  whole  passage, 
previously  unintelligible  and  disjointed,  be- 
comes pregnant  with  sense,  every  part  of  it 
supporting  and  Illustrating  every  other.  Mo 
better  elucidation  of  the  truth  and  necessity 
of  this  correction  can  be  given,  than  the  pas- 
sage, (in  n.  *,  p.  902,  b.)  from  Hobbes,wboin 
this  whole  doctrine  is  an  alter  ego  of  Aristotle, 

f  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  Aristotle's 
meaning  in  general, — in  so  far  at  least  as  it  can 
interest  us  at  present,  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
But  it  is  probable  that  something  has  been 
lost  In  the  details  of  his  illustration.  In  the 
readings  also,  more  especially  of  the  symbols, 
the  Greek  expositors,  the  manuscripts  and 
the  editions,  are  all  at  variance.  The  text  I 
have  chosen  affords,  I  think,  as  good  a  mean- 
ing as  can  be  purcbaaed  at  as  cheap  a  rate ; 
but  to  assign  the  reasons  of  preference — mm 
tanti.  Those  curious  to  see  in  how  many 
phases  the  notion  of  Aristotle  can  be  yiewed, 
may  consult  the  various  hypotheses  of  Tbe- 
mistins,  Faber,  Amerbach,  Crippa,  Simonias, 
Havenreuter,  Ac. 

t  In  Themistlus,  wo  now  have  «»aX:/ri»; 
and  that  this  is  an  old  reading,  is  shown  by 
Michael,  who  gives  it  also.  Can  there  be  a 
donbt  that  ataXn^'t*  is  the  true  lection? 

§  Themistius  not  only  mistakes  the  purport 
but  reverses  the  order  of  Aristotle's  thought. 

I  StiZtf  InUlUctf  is  called  in  the  Aristotelle 
philosophy  tho  Place  of  Prineiplei.  Aristotle, 
however,  never  styles  principles,  intellec- 
tions, native  or  a  priori  cognitions,  Ac,  by 
tbo  name  of  placet* 

%  To  these  three  alternative  possibilities. 
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"  '  But  it  ufould  teem,  in  generaly  thai 
the  exordial  movement,  or  principle,  is  also 
the  cenral  movement  of  a  series;*  and 
the  dbcovery  of  this  is  of  capital  im- 
portance, leading  us,  as  it  does,  to  the 
apprehension  of  what  we  seek.  To  illos- 
traie  this  process,  let  us  typify  it  by  let* 
ters,  corresponding  in  number,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  thoughts  set  in  movement 
towards  the  retrievement  of  a  lurking 
remembrance. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 

Now  as  E  is  here  the  central  thought, 
(?)  if,  in  finding  it,  we  do  not  recover 
what  we  seek,  we  shall  certunly  do  so 
when  we  arrive  at  H.  For,  the  centre 
once  gained,  we  may,  from  thence,  move 
either  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  series. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  thoughts  per  saUum,  or  in 
any  perverse  order ; — ^to  think,  for  in- 
stance,  H  immediately  after  E,  and,  after 
H,  to  think,  first  F,  and  then  O — If,  then, 
the  thought  we  seek  lie  in  the  progressive 
series;  we  shall  consequently,  as  already 
said,  find  it  [at  furthest]  on  reaching  H. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  lie  in  the  regres- 
sive series,  it  will  be  found  [certainly] 
on  attaining  A.  The  thoughts  denoted 
by  the  symbols,  we  shall  say. 


Athens  [A'\'—the  Lycian  Suburb*  [B]— 
the  House  of  Plato  IC}— the  time  of 
New  Moon  \T>'\—the  Banquet  [E]— 
Socrates  [F] — the  being  struck  by  So- 
crates lG]—the  Lyre  [H]." 

MiCBlBL  EpHBSIUS 

Thus  continues : — "  Nothing  prevents  us, 
on  recollecting  the  Banquet,  to  recollect, 


firsts  the  Lyre  and  then  the  being  struck, 
consequently,  that  it  was  by  Socrates; 
although,  in  the  order  supposed,  the 
recollection  of  Socrates  follows  imme- 
diately on  that  of  the  Banquet^  then  the 
being  strtick,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Lyre, 
For  we  may  suppose,  that  the  person  was 
struck  with  the  lyre  and  not  with  a  stack. 
In  saying,  that  '  the  exordial  seems  also 
the  central  movement/  he  assigns  the  rea- 
son,— *  because  from  the  centre  we  may  be 
moved  either  forwards  or  backwards ;  ' 
for  E  is  the  road  to  the  series  subsequent 
— F,  G,  H,  and  to  the  series  precediog — 
D,  C,  B,  A.  And  it  is  competent  for  us, 
at  will,  as  from  H,  to  call  up  either  G  or 
F,  so-,  from  A,  to  call  up  any  one  of  the 
series  consequent  upon  it  If  E,  however, 
be  not  the  centre,  but  C ;  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  C  we  shall  terminate  our  reminis- 
cence; or,  if  C  be  not  our  end,  we  shall 
find  it  in  A,  in  like  manner,  as  E,  not 
contenting  us  itself,  did  so  by  helping  u» 
on  to  H." 

§  9.  Question  mooted  and  solved : — 
Why  the  same  principle  does  not  always 
effectuate  the  same  result? — Collateral 
observations. — Text  restored. 

Abistotle. 
''  The  reason  why,  though  departing 
from  the  same  principle  or  inceptive 
movement,  the  same  thing  is  sometimes 
recalled  to  mind,  and  sometimes  not,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
same  principle,  [having  more  than  a  stngla 
connection, J  can  determine  a  resuscitating 
movement  upon  one  or  other  of  s^urQl- 
ity,\  If  for  example,  [F  and  D  be  both 
dependent  upon  C,J  from  C  the  resusci- 


Bimonias,  followed  by  Pscins,  adds,  and  pre 
fers  zfiturihf  the  places,  te  wi(,  so  called,  em- 
«:;-  ployed  In  the  Art  of  Memory — Mnemonic. 

*  Av»i«f.  If  we  suppose  this  an  error  for 
Au»M9,  Lyeenm,  Themistias  is  gatlty  of  an 
anachronism,  (see  Plutarch,  Op.  Mor.  Xyl.  p. 
790;)  and,  at  any  rate,  the  Lyeenan  wu  not 
the  place  where  Plato**  hmut  either  would  or 
conld  be.  I  therefore  suppose,  that  by  this  ts 
meant  the  extra- mnrsl  quarter  denigUKted 
fk'om  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Lycina.  (Bee  Pan. 
■aalaa.)  And  does  this  give  us  the  true  lo. 
callty  of  Plato's  residence  ? 

t  The  fact, —  that  the  same  one  thought 
may,  and  commonly  has,  many  connectionB, 
and  conaeqnently  may  suggest,  and  be  sug- 
gested by,  many  different  movements,  (N.  \, 
p.  900,  b ;)  shows,  that  the  old  and  familiar 
simile  of  a  Chain  is  inadequate  to  the  phseno- 
menon.  (See  N.  •,  p.  894,  a.)  For  it  Implies  — 
lo.  GooxiBtence,  to  the  exclusion  of  succes- 
sion in  consciousness^  2"-  equal  and  recipro- 


cal suggestion.  But  these  vices  arecommon ; 
the  chain  has  others  peculiar  to  itself.  For, 
3**  it  would  lead  us  to  suppese,  that  the  mind 
could  run  only  backwards  and  forwards,  on 
one  simple  series;  each  consequent  thought 
having,  like  the  link  of  a  simple  chain,  only  a 
single  determinate  connection,  before  and 
after ;  whereas,  the  concatenations  with  every 
ring  of  the  mental  series,  are  indefinitely  nu- 
morons.  In  this  respect,  instead  of  a  mere 
chain,  the  simile  of  a  hauberk,  or  chah^  wA, 
would  be  better;  and  better  still,  a  tpksn  qf 
cAai'n«Dorib.  But  one  defect  there  is  in  all  of 
these  similitudes: — any  ring  being  moved, 
moves,  and  that  equdUy,  <M  the  rings  attached 
to  it;  which  is  not  the  case  In  the  momenta 
of  the  mental  dependency. 

AiaocUaion  of  Idea*  is  an  expression  the  in* 
trodnction  of  which  is  universally  attributed 
to  Locke;  but  erroneously.  For  some  twenty 
years  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Es. 
say,  another  philosophical  physician,  M.  La 
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tating  moYemcnt  may  tend,  either  upon 
F  or   upon  D.     Should  the  movement, 


v 


then,  not  be  through  a  natural  necessity,* 
[in  which  cast*,  as  there  is  no  alternattTe^ 


Chanibre,  in  his  "  Bystemo  de  TAine,"  (L.  It. 
e.  2,  art.  9,)  speaks  of  "  the  UMon  and  Corf 
nectim  of  Images  {V  Union  ot  la  Liaison  des 
Images,)  as  an  integrant  action  In  oar  know- 
ledge  by  Imagination  and  Underttandlng,*' 
dkc.  With  the  nrritings  of  this  author,  which 
were,  in  that  age,  not  nndesorvedly,  popular, 
Locke  could  hardly  fail  to  be  acquainted; 
though  we  cannot  presume  that  he  was  aware 
of  **the  mutually  consecwtive  movements*'  of 
Xrlstotle.  But  of  these  three  forms,  the  first 
and  second  are,  in  both  their  parts,  objec- 
tionable. 

Like  the  Chain — Assoeiation,  Unton,  Con- 
nection— is  faulty.  —  l**-  It  implies  coexist- 
ence ;  a  connection  between  coexistences  ac- 
tually known.~2o*  It  implies  a  bilateral— an 
equal  correlaUou.  If  B  is  associated  with  ▲, 
A  is  no  less  associated  with  B,  But  in  the 
mental  train.  It  is  rare  that  any  two  thoughts 
call  each  othor  up  with  equal  force;  and  this 
inequality  may  vary,  from  perfect  equilibrium, 
to  a  maximum  In  tbo  one  co  suggestlTe,  and 
a  minimum  in  the  other.  Thus  A  suggests  B, 
fkr  more  strongly  than  B  suggests  a  ;  thus 
the  Bog  suggests  Toblt,  far  more  strongly 
than  Toblt  suggests  the  l>og.  (See  n.  f,  p. 
900,  b.  a.)  For  the  same  reasons  the  simile 
of  Attraction,  by  Themlstius  (§  9,)  and  Uume 
(n.  •,  p.  894,  a)  is  at  fault.  MsJor*s  homely 
lllustrstion  (ibid.,)  by  a  cobbler's  briuls  and 
thready  is  better,  as  more  unilateral;  where- 
ta,  that  of  Hobbes  (Ibid.,)  by  the  faUowing  of 
water  through  the  guidance  of  the  JInger,  is,  on 
all  accounts,  as  bad  as  can  be.  In  the  third, 
oa  the  eontrary.  Mutual  Coneequence^  (nfteX- 
nJim  iX.XhX»it^  States  the  pbsenomenon  more 
accurately  than  any  of  the  ofebers,— though 
not  yet  accurately  enough. 

The  expressions,  Association,  Union,  Con- 
nection, of  Ideas  or  Images,  are  ^as  already  no- 
tioed  of  Hobbes'  language,  p.  893,  b.  note, 
and  p.  898,  b.  note,)  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  these  terms  are  apt  (even  though  not  in- 
tended by  their  authors)  to  limit  the  depen- 
dency to  modes  of  Cognition,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  of  Appetency  and  of  Feeling.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  held,  even  by  some  recent 
and  acute  philosophers,  that  the  secondary  or 
suggested  movement  Is  always  a  cognition— 
an  Idea.  That  a  representative  cognition  is 
here  necessary,  is  indubitable.  But  that  sug- 
gestion is  sniv  of  cognitions,  must  be  denied ; 
for  how,  under  this  Umitation,  can  the  nume- 
rous  phsenomena  be  saved,  Uke  what  Van 
Swietenoonemorates  of  himself?  He  never 
passed,  he  says,  a  place,  where  he  had  once 
peen  snd  smelt  the  putrid  carcass  of  a  dog, 
without  a  recurrence  of  sickness.  See  also 
Yives  in  note  p.  893,  b.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle's  word  Movemtnt,  (n.  *,  p.  892,  b,) 
as  comprehending  cognitions,  feelings,and  ap- 
patencies,  is  praiseworthy. 

The  term  Bubnotion,  {SutmotiOf)  as  expressive 
of  the  present  phsenomenon,ls  good;  but  would 
require  ^what  cannot  here  be  given)  expla- 
nation, along  with  a  statement  of  the  remark. 


able  but  neglected  doctrine  of  the  ingenious 
philosopher,  and  more  illustrious  poet,  by 
whom  it  was  propounded. 

The  words  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek 
Aristotelians — Movement,  Train,  Series,  Cham, 
Cortcatenation,  Mutual  Cortsecution,  Subsequence, 
DependvMe,  Detetmined  Sequence,  Resumption, 
Subiumptiort,  Seeking,  Hunting,  IHieursion, 
Principle,  Precursive  Series,  Beginning,  Ineep' 
tive.  Prior,  Leading  Movements,  Ac  ,  and  their 
correlatives — words  wliich  mediately,  but  ge- 
nerally  have  been  adopted  by  modern  philo* 
Bophers,  are  the  oldest,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
denote  nothing  but  the  simple  fact,  are,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  not  exposed  to  objection. 
(N.  •,  p.  897.) 

Upon  the  whole,  as  among  the  earliest, 
so  I  think,  perhaps  the  best  terms  for  the 
process  of  reproduction  are  to  be  found  In 
Suggest,  Suggestion,  Suggestive,  Co^suggestive, 
with  their  conjugates.  These  were  terms, 
in  this  relation  familiar  to  the  Fathers  and 
the  Schoolmen, — to  say  nothing  of  modern 
psychologists.  The  metaphor  implied  is  not 
inappropriate;  but.  In  English  at  least^  the 
tropical  have  long  subsided  into  proper 
terms.    (N.  ^p.  90l,a.) 

The  other  scholastic,  and  almost  equivalent, 
expressions  (which  Locke  and  others  also 
employ,) — Excite,  Esccitaiion,  4c.,  are  likewise 
laudable.    (P.  889,  a) 

*  Mhlik^nkmw,  Thus,  all  the  manuscripts, 
editions,  translators,  commentators;  —with  the 
exception  of  Themlstius  and  two  MSS.  which 
with  him  omit  the  negative — and  (strange  to 
say  I)without  either  ix^uring  or  improving  the 
sense. — In  regard  to  the  import  of  ^takanS, 
opinions  are  also  divided.  Some,  as  Themis, 
tins  and  Michael,  explain  it  by  **  old  ar^d  worn 
out  '*^-effete.  Leonicus,  the  echo  of  the  Greek 
expositors,  seems,  in  copying  the  latter  of 
these,  to  have  read  rvir»f  eurh^nf,  instead  of 
Tuvff  Jkrvvfihf,  or  to  have  »o  found  it  in  his 
MS. ;  for,  be  It  observed,  neither  Greek  com. 
mentary  was  then  printed.  Leonicus,  accord- 
ingly, Interprets  it  **old  and  worn  in^-— inve- 
terate; in  which  he  is  followed  bySlmonlus, 
Crlppa,  and  others.  Nor  is  this  latter  expo- 
sitlon,  though  founded  on  a  blunder,  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  former;  the  two  opposites, 
here  again,  affording  each  Just  the  same  mi- 
nimum of  sense— maximum  of  non.  sense. 
The  expositors  and  translators,  indeed,  seem, 
in  general  sensible  of  this;  and  prudently 
pass  by  the  difficulty  altogether.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, easily  solved.  Mh  ha  itaXaw  is  mani- 
festly a  false  reading;  and  I  think  it  equally 
manifest,  that  the  true  Is  found  in  ^q  h'  kitay- 
x«Mi/.  This,  exactly,  and  exclusively,  supplies 
the  meaning  which  the  context  impetrate8~< 
and  for  which  the  previous  discussion  had 
prepared  us,  (§  2;)  while  it  is  obtained  at  the 
espense  of  only  an  interchange  of  two  and 
three  easily  eommutable  letters.  Ibis  con- 
jectural lection  I  have  accordingly  adopted  in 
the  translation,  as  indubitable. 
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there  is  no  question  J  it  will  bo  turned, 
among  different  objects,  on  that  which 
has  to  it  the  strongest  habitual  affinity. 
For  Habit  obtiuns  in  a  certain  sort  the 
force  of  Nature.  Hence,  those  things  on 
which  we  frequently  think,  we  easily  re- 
member. For,  as  in  nature,  this  conse- 
quent follows  [pronely]  that  antecedent, 
so  also  in  the  operations  or  energy  of 
mind.*  But  an  iteration  of  the  same,  at 
length  generates  a  nature.  As  some 
things,  however,  occur,  even  in  the  works 
of  nature  [proper,]  beside  [the  course  of] 
nature,  from  the  intervention  of  acci- 
dental  causes,  [as  in  the  case  of  mon- 
sters] ;  thiB  will  happen  still  more  fre- 
quently  in  the  formations  of  habit,  in  which 
[the  acquired]  nature  is  not  of  a  deter- 
mination equally  intense.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  mind  may  be  sometimes  moved  at 
once  in  one  Erection  and  anotner ;  and 
this  especially  when  something  f  [like] 
shall  turn  it  aside  from  the  course  on 
which  it  was  proceeding.  This,  [for  in- 
stance,] b  the  reason  why,  when  we  have 
occasion  to  call  up  a  name^  we  are  apt  to 
call  up  another  somewhat  similar,  and  so 
blunder  in  a  sort,  t  with  regard  to  that  of 
which  we  are  in  quest." 

Themistius. 
"  If,  for  example,  from  pleura,  [the 
side,  strictly,  the  membrane  lining  the 
chest,]  we  be  moved  towards,  both  pleu- 
ritis  [inflammation  of  that  membrane — . 
pleurisy,]  and  Pleuronia,  [Pleuron,  Pleu- 


rone,  the  town] ; — should,  then,  pUuritia 
be  more  familiar  than  Pleuronia,  it  will 
attract]f  towards  itself  the  mind,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  brilliant  colours 
draw  upon  themselves  the  sight.  [§  2. 
Thenustius.] 

"  But  in  the  case,  that  one  of  the  im- 
pressions  is  old,  the  other  new :  the  new 
will  prevail  in  moving  its  own  reminis- 
cence, by  preference ;  unless  the  old  has 
been  deeply  inscribed  on  the  mind,  as 
part  of  a  scientific  acquirement,  and  be, 
likewise,  the  more  familiar.  For  thus,  it 
is,  as  it  were,  renovated,  every  time  we 
have  occasion  to  turn  our  attention  on  it. 

"  But,  '  as  in  Nature,  this  consequent 
follows  that  antecedent ;  *  (for,  in  the  na- 
tural reminiscence,  the  thought  of  heat 
follows,  necessarily,  that  of  fire,  and  the 
thought  of  light,  that  of  the  sun;  §)  <  so 
also  in  Babit,***  For,  through  the  force 
of  Habit,  there  are  things,  which,  on  th^ 
own  reminiscence,  forthwith  cause  the  con- 
comitant reminiscence  of  certain  others. 
But  what  we  are  frequently  accustomed 
.to,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  [second]  nature. 
And  as,  among  the  products  of  nature 
itself,  aberrations  may  occur  from  the 
rule  of  nature ;  this  also  is  possible  in  the 
operations  of  habit.  It  may,  therefore, 
easily  happen,  that  starting  correctly  from 
the  prior  and  suggestive  thought,  we  shall 
fall  out,  in  consequence  of  a  deflective 
movement,  in  passing  to  the  subsequent 
and  suggested ;  as  when,  [departing  from 
pUura,"]  pleuritis  attracts  the  movement 


*  For  tu^yiU^  Themistius  seoms  to  read 
iBn. — Bat  on  the  common  reading,  does 
Energy  mean  act  of  mind?  or,  (as  the  inter, 
pi-eters  in  general  sappose,)  act  of  habit  ?  If 
the  latter  be  preferred,  the  meaning  will  be 
this :— "  For  as  in  [the  works  of]  nature  this 
consequent  follows  [pronely  and  invariably] 
upon  that  antecedent,  so  in  the  operations  of 
habit."  I  decidedly  prefer  the  former :  both 
as  the  one  meaning  which  the  context  re. 
quires;  and  because,  while  Aristotle  conld 
hardly  by  <nergy  simply  mean  to  denote  Jtabit, 
(which  is  a  potoer,  as  opposed  to  energy,)  it 
was  the  natural  expression  whereby  to  denote 
Bn  act  of  mind — a  cognition,  thought,  kc, 

f  For  tn),  which  Is  otiose,  I  would  read 
Tt,  that  is,  '*  something  [similar  J  "  which,  at 
any  rate,  must  be  understood. 

t  "  Qooniam  Bimilitudo'*  (saysTlves,)  "ex 
multls  velnt  unum  reddit,  facilis  est  et  usi- 
tatus,  non  memoriae  solnm,  sed  eogitationls 
quoqne  error,  tU  a  simili  tmnseat  ad  simile. 
Pro  Qrefforio^  sumimus  Cteorgium,  pro  enthy. 
memate,  proUema,  Pindarus  pro  Pandora; 
qu8D  •imllitudo  est  in  TiinDis,  ex  medio,  prin- 
olpio,  fine :    Turn  tn  EKava.  ex  oo  quod  in 


illis  attentio  considerat :  at  Xenoerates,  pro 
Aristotele,  in  philosophia  et  disciplina  Plato- 
nis;  Scipionem  pro  Q.  Fabio  in  bellls  Pnnicis; 
Irum  pro  Oxfro,  in  paapertate;  Demotthaum 
pro  Cicerone,  in  eloquentla;  Nardssum  pro 
Adonide  In  pulchritudine :  aUium  pro  cqpis, 
in  odore.  Eodem  modo,  de  loco,  tempore,  do 
actionibus  aut  qualitatibus,  quomm  exempla 
patent  laUssime— Hoc  vitium  vel  in  prima 
attendant  nascitnr,  quod  intelligentla  non  satis 
animadvertit  quao  offeruntnr,  ut  Integra  ea 
distinctaque  posset  memorise  eommendare; 
vel  in  ipsa  memoria,  quae  parum  sincera  fide 
cnstodlit;  vel  in  tccunda  attentione,  qnum 
perperam  ea  quoe  Integra  erant  in  memoria 
reposita  depromit.  Perturbatur  item  con. 
sideratio  vel  iecunda  attentio,  qnum  Jassse 
aliquid  quserere,  aut  depromere  objlcitor  ex. 
trinsecus,  dlversum  quid  vel  allenum.  Sa- 
lutavit  me  heri  in  foro  Fetrus  Toletanut, 
nee  satis  animadverti,  nee  satis  memini.  Bi 
quis  ex  me  qnserat,  —  Quii  te  in  foro  heri 
aaluiavitt  si  nihil  addat  facilius  respondere 
quam  si  dicat  — Joannes  Manrieusne  an  Lodo- 
tficus  Abyientis  f '»    (L.  L) 

t  Bee  Unmo;  (n.*,  p.  894,  a.) 

§  See  n.  §,  p.  894.  ••  Bee  n.  ♦,  p.  908. 
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from  Pleuronia  to  itself.  '  Fur  this  rea- 
son, when  toe  have  occasion  to  call  up  a 
namcj  toe  are  apt  to  call  up  another  some- 
what similar,  and  so  blunder  in  a  sort, 
ufith  regard  to  that  of  which  we  are  in 
quest,*  Wishing,  for  example,  to  recollect 
Leophanes,  we  recollect  Leosthenes,  and 
V  [substituting  tblsj  thus  blunder  in  rela- 
\  tion  to  Leophanes,'* 

§  10.  After  other  observations,  which 
•  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce,  Aristotle 
goes  on  to  show,  that  Reminiscence — re- 
miniscence intentional  or  proper, — ^is  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  rational  —  discursive 
procedure. 

Aristotle. 
----**  That,  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, the  power  of  Memory  and  the 
power  of  Reminiscence  stand  in  no  mutual 

proportion,  has  been  already  stated 

And,  independently  of  the  difference  of 
their  manifestation,  in  the  order  of  time  ;* 
Reminiscence  is  distinguished  from  Me- 
mory in  this, — that  of  memory,  many  of 
the  other  animals  are  participant  whereas, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  of  the 


animals  known  to  us,  man  alone  is  en< 
dowed  with  Reminiscence.f  The  reason 
is,  that  Reminiscence  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  syllogism  or  mental  discourse.  For  he 
who  is  reminiscent,  that  he  has  formerly 
seen  or  heard  or  otherwise  perceived,  any 
thing,  virtually  performs  an  act  of  syl- 
logism. Here  also  there  is  instituted,  as 
it  were,  a  question  and  inquiry.  But 
inquiry  is  competent,  only  as  deliberation 
is  competent ;  while  deliberation,  in  like 
manner,  is  a  sort  of  syllogism." 

Thbuistius. 
-  -  -  -  *' '  Of  the  animals  known 
to  us,  man  alone  is  endoujed  vdth  Reniinis- 
cence  ;  *  because  to  whom  reminiscence  is 
competent,  to  the  same  syllogism  is  com- 
petent. For  as,  in  the  act  of  syllogising, 
this  [minor]  proposition  is  connected  with 
that  [major] ;  so  in  the  act  of  reminiscence 
we  .  connect  lesser  [movements]  with 
greater.  But  the  power  of  syllogising 
implies  the  power  of  inquiry,  [for  we  only 
syllogise  as  we  inquire] ;  and  the  power 
of  inquiry  implies  the  power  of  delibera- 
tion, [for  we  only  inquire  as  we  deliberate.] 
[The  power  of  reminiscence,  therefore. 


*  Remlnisoence,  chronologically  considered. 
Is  both  prior  and  posterior  to  Momory  (in  Aria, 
totle's  moaning  of  this  term.)  For  reminis* 
cence  starts  from  a  Momory,  which  affords  it 
a  principle  or  point  of  departure;  and  li 
results  In  a  Memory,  as  its  end,  this  being  a 
memory  of  the  matter  sought. 

f  This  Aristotle  also  states  in  his  History 
of  Animals,  (Book  I.  oh.  2.)  The  expositors 
do  not,  I  think,  fully  or  correctly  apprehend 
Aristotle's  viow.  Themlstlas,  for  example, 
supposes  that  Reminiscence  Is  a  rational  pro- 
cedure, because,  like  syllogism,  It  connects  a 
lesser  with  a  greater.  But  Memory,  or  simple 
recollection,  equally  connects  a  lesser  with  a 
greater;  and  this  Aristotle  accords  to  the 
brutes,  whilst  he  denies  them  intentional 
reminiscence.  At  any  rate,  this  subordination 
is,  in  reminiscence,  one  merely  accidental ;  for 
the  same  two  thoughts,  in  alternately  sng. 
gestlng  each  other,  are  alternately  to  each 
other  as  the  greater  and  the  less.  Aristotle, 
I  presume,  refers  to  the  analogy  subsisting 
between  the  acts  of  Reminiscence  and  Rea- 
soning, In  both  being  processes  to  a  certain 
end;  both  being  processes  firom  the  known 
to  the  unknown ; — and  in  both  evolving  their 
conclusion,  under  certain  laws,  and  ftrom  cer- 
tain general  sources; — ^Reminiscence,  contin- 
gently educing  the  thing  to  be  recollected,  In 
conformity  to  the  laws,  and  out  of  the  com- 
mon places,  of  Mnemonic,  as  universal  princi- 
ples or  inceptive  movements,  by  a  process  of 
investigation,  and  subjective  suggestion  of  the 
connected  by  the  connected* — Reasoning, 
necessarily  educing  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
In  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  out  of  the 


common  places  of  Logic,  as  universal  princi- 
ples or  major  propositions,  by  a  process  of 
investigation,  and  objective  subsumption  of 
the  contained  under  the  containing. 

Aristotle,  though  he  assimilates,  does  not 
identify  rational  or  logical  subsumption,  with 
voluntary,  far  less  wltl^  spontaneous,  sugges- 
tion. At  most  he  only  shews  that  reminis- 
cence, qua  intentional*  as  it  involves  an  appli. 
cation  of  means  to  end,  Involves  deliboration, 
which  again  involves  dlscnrsion. 

This  discursion  of  Reminiscence  the  Latin 
commentators,  In  general,  refer,  not  to  the 
inorganic  Intellect,  not  to  Aiyt,  Atdwm, 
or  Ratio  proper,  but  to  that  Analogon  Ratumis 
or  Particular  Reason,  possessed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  brutes ;  and  which  among  other 
Arabian  Aristotelians,  Averroes  Introduced, 
as  one  of  the  internal  senses,  under  the  name 
of  Cogitaiiva.  **  Ex  quibns  patet,  (says  Ja. 
vellns,)  quod  In  reminlscendo,  sylloglsamut  et 
discurrlmus,  non  quldem  per  propositiones 
unlversales,  id  enlm  est  proprium  Intellectos, 
sed  per  singnlares.  Discurrlmus  enlm  ab  uno 
singnlarl  memorato  ad  aliud  memorando ;  et 
idee  fit  a  cogitativa  quae  dicitnr  ratio  parti- 
cnlaris  apud  commentatorem.'*^Now,  If  we 
discard  ike  high^  faculty  of  thought,  and  admit, 
exdunvely,  the  lower,  we  have  at  once  the 
scheme  of  Bobbes,  It  should  be  also  noticed, 
that  while  Aristotio  and  his  followers  limit, 
and  properly,  the  expression  *<  meKtal  di$ 
course  '*  to  the  intentional  process  of  reminis- 
cence, Hobbes,  borrowing  the  term,  unwar- 
rantably extends  It  to  the  spontaneous  train 
of  thought. 
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implies  the  power  of  deliberation].  But 
nuui  alone  deliberates;  man,  therefore, 
alone,  is  reminiscent.  That  Reminiscence, 
consequently,  is  a  function  of  the  discur- 
sive intellect,  (isafu^t,)  is  demonstrated ; 
for  deliberation  is  an  act  of  intellect 


(fw) ;  [and  Themistins  had  preTionalj 
stated,  that]  ditcurgion  is  only  the  energy 
of  intelleei  and  imatgination  combined — 
«u)iv  tTift*    U-rif   i^  )4«vM«  h  fv  furk  fcv 


NOTE  D.*** 


OUTLINB 

OF  A  THEORY  OF 

MENTAL  REPRODUOTIOX,  SUQQBSTION,  OR  ASSOCIATION. 


S  I— iaw«  of  Menial  Succession,  as  General.— (A.)  Not  of  ReproducHon  proper, 
uniform. — (B.)  Of  Reproduction  proper,  not  uniform  :  as  possible;  as  actual;  as 
direct, — Abstract  or  Primary  law  of  Repetition ;  as  indirect,^Abstract  or  Primary 
law  of  Redintegration,  Concrete  or  Secondary  law  of  Preference. 

%  XL— Zau>*  of  Menial  Succession,  as  Special.—  Of  Reproduction  :—(A.)  Abstract  or 
Primary, —modes  of  the  laws  of  Repetition  and  Redintegration,  one  or  both  ;--( B.J 
Concrete  or  Secondary,— modes  of  the  law  of  Preference. 


[References  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  pp.  294,  386,  &c.] 


5  1 — General  Laws  of  Mental  Succession. 
A — As  not  of  Reproduction  proper. 

Human  Consdpusness  being  realised, 
(see  Note  H,)  only  under  the  two  condi- 
tions of  contrast  and  continuity  in  time,  is 
necessarily  astricted  to  a  ceaseless  varia^ 
tion  of  state  ;  and  its  variations  (called 
likewise  more  or  less  adequately  mental 
modifications,  modes,  states,  movements, 
thoughts,  €tctivities,  passitnlies,  ^c.,)  are 
thus  successive,  and  uninterruptedly  sue* 
cessive.  The  two  highest  laws  of  thought 
are,  therefore, 

i. — The  Law  of  Sdccession: — ThcU 
we  are  only  conscious,  as  conscious  ofsuc^ 
and 


li. — The  Law  of  Vabiitioh: — Thai 
we  are  only  conscious  of  succession,  as 
conscious  of  successive  variation. 

But  these  successive  variations  do  not 
follow  on  each  other  in  a  row,  as  isolated 
phsenomena,  related  only  as  before  and 
after  on  the  thread  of  time;  nor  is 
their  manifestation  determined  always 
by  causes,  external  to  the  series  itself, 
although  this  be  frequently  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  train,  though  ever 
changing,  is  ever  continuous ;  each  ante- 
cedent movement  running  into  each  con- 
sequent ;  and,  abstracting  from  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  influences,  each  ante- 
cedent standing  to  each  consequent  as 
its  cause.     Thought  is  thus  evolved,  not 
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only  in  a  chronological,  hut  in  a  causal 
sequence;  and  another  of  its  Laws  is, 
therefore, 

ill. — The  Law  of  Depbndkngb  or  Db- 

TKBMIMBD     COMSBCUTION  I TkcU    CVety 

consequent  modification  in  the  menial  train 
is  the  ejfect  -of  iUaX  immediately  antecedent. 

iv. —  Thoughts  are  dependent  on  each 
other,  only  as  they  stand  together  as  the 
relative  parts  of  the  same  common  whole. 
This  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Rblati- 
viTY  or  Intbgbation. 

But  this  whole  is  of  ttoo  kinds.  It  is 
either  sltl  objective  (necessary  and  essential) 
unity,  constituted  by,  and  intrinsic  to,  the 
thoughts  themselves ;  or  it  is  a  sut^ctive 
(contingent  and  accidental)  unity,  extrin- 
sic to  themselyes,  and  imposed  on  them 
by  the  mind — ^the  mind  in  generaL  In 
the  former  case,  a  certain  thought  being 
given,  it  necessarily,  of»  and  along  with 
itself,  evolves  a  certain  one,  exclusive, 
other;  in  the  latter,  a  certain  thought 
being  given,  it  only  moves  the  mind, 
according  to  definite  subjective  laws,  to 
pass  on  to  this  or  that  of  a  certain  plu- 
rality of  others.  In  the  one  instance, 
there  is  a  determination  to  an  individual 
consequent;  in  the  other,  only  a  determi- 
nation to  a  class  of  consequents,  the  pre- 
ference of  this  or  that  class,  of  this  or 
that  individual  under  it,  being  regulated 
by  circumstances,  external  to  the  nature 
of  the  antecedent  thought  itself.  The 
former  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the 
logical  or  objective  ;  the  latter,  what  may 
be  called  the  psychological  or  subjective 
train  of  thought. 

The  logical  consecution  is  shewn  in 
those  thoughts,  which,  though  denoted 
by  a  single  and  separate  expression,  im- 
plicitly contain  a  second ;  which  second, 
the  process  of  thinking  explicates  but 
does  not  determine  to  succeed.  Such  are 
all  relatives.  The  conception  of  the  one 
term  of  a  relation  necessarily  implies  that 
of  the  other ;  it  being  of  the  very  nature 
of  a  relative,  to  be  thinkable,  only  through 
the  conjunct  thought  of  its  correlative. 
For  a  relation  is,  in  truth,  a  thought,  one 
and  indivisible ;  and  while  the  thinking  a 
relation,  necessarily  involves  the  thought 
of  its  two  terms,  so  is  it,  with  equal  neces- 
sity, itself  involved  in  the  thought  of 
either.  It  is  therefore  improper  to  say, 
that  the  thought  of  one  relative  folloufS, 
or  is  consequent  on,  the  thought  of  the 
other, — if  thereby  be  denoted  a  succes- 
sion in  time ;  since  the  thought  of  both 
is,  in  truth,  already  given  in  the  thought 
of  each.  Aristotle  expressly  says  of  re- 
latives, that  they  are  things  which  exist 


together  (ofut)  in  the  mind.  It  is  conse- 
quently also  improper  to  say  of  such 
terms,  that  they  are  associated  or  mutu- 
ally  suggestive.  Not  the  former,  for  this 
supposes  that  they  can  be  dissociated ; 
not  the  latter,  for  this  supposes  them  not 
to  be  given  as  necessary  reciprocals. 
Such  are  whole  and  parts,  means  and 
end,  cause  and  effect,  reason  and  conse- 
quent, substance  and  accident,  like  and 
unlike,  great  and  small,  parent  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  &c.  &c. 

To  this  head,  I  may  simply  notice, 
thougli  I  cannot  now  explain,  are  to  be 
referred  those  compulsory  relatives,  im- 
posed upon  thought  by  that  great,  but  as 
yet  undeveloped,  law  of  our  intellectual 
being,  which  I  have  elsewhere  denomi- 
nated the  Law  of  the  Conditiorbd  : — 
That  all  positive  thought  lies  between  two 
extremes,  neither  of  which  we  can  conceive 
as  possible,  and  yet,  as  mutual  contradict 
tories,  the  one  or  the  otlisr  we  must  recog- 
nise as  necessary.  From  this  impotence 
of  intellect,  we  are  unable  to  think  aught 
as  absolute.  Even  absolute  relativity  is 
unthinkable.  But  to  this  I  merely  allude, 
that  I  may  shew  to  what  head  such  com- 
pnlsory  connections  are  to  be  referred. 
See,  however,  p.  743,  n.  ♦,  p.  599  n.  *.  Lo- 
cal consecution  is  thus  governed  by  : — 

V. — The  Law  of  Irtbinsic  or  Objbc- 
II VB  Relativity  : — That  one  relative  term 
being  thought,  there  is  virtually  thought 
also  its  correlative. 

General  Laws  of  Mental  Succession. 

B — As  of  Reproduction  proper. 

The  other  kind  of  dependence,  the 
ptyschological  consecution,  is  that  which 
subsists  between  two  thoughts,  the  one  of 
which  preceding,  entaik  the  sequence  of 
the  other,  not  necessarily,  or  in  virtue  of 
its  own  intrinsic  relativity,  but  of  a  cer- 
tain extrinsic  relativity,  of  a  contingent 
imposition  and  indefinite  obtrusive  force, 
which  inclines  them,  though  perhaps  un- 
equally, to  call  each  other  into  conscious- 
ness, and  which,  when  not  counteracted 
by  a  stronger  influence,  inevitably  ope- 
rates its  end.  The  terms  (chronological) 
suggestion,  association,  succession,  are 
properly  applied  to  this  dependence 
alone; — ^for  under  it,  exclusively,  have 
the  thoughts  a  before  and  after,  in  the 
order  of  time,  or  in  themselves  any  sepa- 
rate and  irrespective  existence.  Psycho- 
logical consecution  is  equivalent  to  Re- 
production*  [I  may  parenthetically  ob- 
serve, that  the  power  of  reproduction 
(into  consciousness,)  supposes  a  power  of 
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retention  (out  of  conscionsness.)  To  this 
conservative  power  I  confine  exclusivelj 
the  term  Memory;  with  this^  howeveri 
we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.] 

There  are  three  tubjecUve  unities,  wholes 
or  identities,  each  of  which  affords  a 
ground  of  chronological  succession,  and 
reciprocal  suggestion,  to  the  several 
thoughts  which  they  comprehend  in  one. 
In  other  words.  Reproduction  has  three 
sources. 

These  are : — 1*^*  the  unity  of  thoughts, 
differing  in  time  and  vnodi/lcaHan,  in  a 
co-identity  of  Subject  ; — 2?-  the  unity  of 
thoughts,  differing  in  time,  in  a  co-iden- 
tity of  MoDiriCATiopr ; — 3**-  the  unity  of 
thoughts,  differing  in  modiJic<Uion,  in  a 
co-identity  of  Time. 

Of  these,  the  first  affords  a  conmion  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  association,  or 
mutual  suggestion  for  all  our  mental  move« 
ments,  ho wever  different  in  their  character 
as  modifications,  however  remote  in  the 
times  of  their  occurrence ;  for  all,  even 
the  most  heterogeneous  and  most  distant, 
are  reproducible,  co-suffgestibls,  or  asso- 
ciable,  as,  and  only  as,  phsenomena  of  the 
same  unity  of  consciousness — affections 
of  the  same  indivisible  Ego.  There  thus 
further  emerges : — 

vi The   Law   of  Assooia^biliit   or 

Possible  Co-snaoESTioN: — AU  thoughts 
of  the  same  mental  subject  are  tissoeiabU, 
or  capable  of  suggesting  each  other. 

But  the  unity  of  subject,  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  associability  of 
thought  in  general,  affords  no  reason 
why  this  particular  thought  should,  de 
fljLcto,  recall  or  suggest  that.  We  require, 
therefore,  besides  a  law  of  possible, 
a  law  or  laws  of  cu^ual  reproduction. 
Two  such  are  afforded  in  the  two  other 
unitie8-.those  of  Modification  and  of 
Time, 

And  now  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  subse- 
quent reference,  pause  a  moment  to  state 
the  following  symbolic  illustration  : — 
ABC 
A' 
A" 

Here  the  same  letter,  repeated  in  per- 
pendicular order,  is  intended  to  denote 
the  same  mental  mode,  brought  into  con- 
sciousness, represented,  at  different  times. 

Here  the  different  letters,  in  horizontal 
order,  are  supposed  to  designate  the  par- 
tial thoughts  integrant  of  a  total  mental 
state,  and  therefore  co-existent,  or  tm- 
m/ediatefy  consequent,  at  the  moment  of 
its  actual  realisation. 

This  being  understood,  we  proceed : — 

Of  these  two  unities  that  of  modifica- 


tion affords  the  ground,  why,  for  example, 
'  an  object  determimng  a  mental  modifica- 
tion of  a  certain  complement  and  charac- 
ter, to-day,  this  presentation  tends  to 
call  up  the  representation  of  the  same 
modification  determined  by  that  object, 
yesterday.'  Or  suppose,  as  in  our  sym- 
bols, the  three  As  to  typify  the  same 
thought,  determined  at  three  different 
times,  be  the  determining  movement  of  a 
presentation  or  a  representation.  On  the 
second  occasion,  A'  will  suggest  the  re- 
presentation of  A.  This,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  it  can  do ;  for,  on  the  possi- 
bility hereof,  depends  the  possibility  of 
simple  remembrance.  The  total  thought, 
after  this  suggestion,  will  be  A'  -^  A ; 
and  on  the  third  occasion.  A"  may  sug- 
gest A'  and  A ;  both  on  this  principle, 
and  on  that  other  which  we  are  imme- 
diately to  consider,  of  co-identity  in  time. 
We  luLve  thus,  as  a  first  general  law  of 
actual  Reproduction,  Suggestion,  or  Asso- 
ciation : — 

vii. — The  Law  of  Repbtitioit,  or  of 
Direct  BBMEifBsiNCB  : — Thoughts  co^ 
identical  in  modification,  but  differing  in 
time,  tend  to  suggest  each  other. 

The  law  which  I  here  call  that  of  Re- 
petition, seems  to  be  the  principle  of 
remembrance  referred  to  by  Aristotle, 
in  saying,  that  ''  the  movements  [which 
and  by  which,  we  recollect]  are,  in  these 
cases,  sometimes  the  same,"  &c.  (See 
above,  p.  900  a.)  If  this  be  correct, 
Aristotle  has  here  again  made  a  step 
a-head  of  subsequent  philosophers ;  for, 
if  I  be  not  mistaken,  we  must  recur  to 
Repetition  as  an  ultimate  principle  of 
reproduction,  and  not  rest  satisfied,  as 
has  been  done,  with  that  of  Redintegra- 
tion alone.   But  of  this  anon. 

The  unity  of  time  affords  the  ground, 
why  thoughts,  different  in  their  character 
as  mental  modes,  but  having  once  been 
proximately  coexistent,  (including  under 
coexistence  immediate  consecution,)  aa 
the  parts  of  some  total  thought,  and  a 
totality  of  thought  is  determined  even  by 
a  unity  of  time ;  do,  when  recalled  into 
consciousness,  tend  Immediately  to  sug- 
gest each  other,  as  co-consUtuents  of  that 
former  whole,  and  mediately,  that  whole 
itself.  Thus,  let  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,)  be 
supposed  a  complement  of  such  concom- 
mitant  thoughts.  If  A  be  recalled  into 
consciousness,  A  will  tend  to  reawaken 
B,  B  to  reawaken  C,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  formerly  coexistent  series  has 
been  reinstated — or  the  mind  diverted  by 
some  stronger  movement,  on  some  other 
train.   We  have  thus  as  a  second  general 
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law  of  actual  Reprodnctlon,  Suggestion, 
or  Association, — 

viii. — The  Law  of  Rbdintkoratioit,  of 

IVDIBECT  BEMEMBBIIICB,  Or  of  RbMINIS- 

OBNCB  : — TKoughtt  once  eoiderUical  in 
timtt  are,h&wever  difermU  at  mental  modee, 
offoin  tuggeetive  of  each  other ,  and  that  in 
the  mutual  order  which  they  originally 
hekL 

To  this  law  of  Redintegration  can  eanly 
be  reduced  Aristotle's  second  and  third 
snggestives — '*  the  morements  [which  and 
by  which,  we  recollect,!  .  .  .  are  some- 
times AT  THB  BAMB  TIIIB,  SOmctimeS 
PARTS  OP  THB  SAXB  WHOLB,      &C.       (ScO 

p.  000,  a.) 

Philosophers,  in  generalising  the  phse- 
nomena  of  reproduction,  have,  if  our 
exception  of  Aristotle  be  not  admitted, 
of  these  two,  exclusiTely  regarded  the 
^w  of  Redintegration.  That  of  Repeti- 
tion was,  howe?er,  equally  worthy  of 
their  consideration.  For  the  excitation 
of  the  same  by  the  same,  differing  in  time, 
is  not  less  marrellous,  than  the  excitation 
of  the  different  by  the  different,  identical 
in  time.  It  was  a  principle,  too,  equally 
indispensable,  to  explain  the  phsenomena. 
For  the  attempts  to  reduce  these  to  the 
law  of  Redintegration  alone  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  criticism ;  once  the  reproduc- 
tion of  thought  by  thought,  as  disjoined 
in  time,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  repro- 
duction of  thought  by  thought,  as  con- 
joined in  time.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
find  in  coming  to  detail,  that  some  phs- 
nomena  are  sayed  by  the  law  of  Repetition 
alone,  while  others  require  a  combination 
of  two  laws  of  RepetitioD  and  Redukte- 
gration. 

Morements  thus  suggest  and  are  sug- 
gested, in  proportion  to  the  strictness  of 
ibe  de^ndency  between  that  prior  and  this 
posterior.  But  such  general  relation  be- 
tween two  thoughts— and  on  which  are 
founded  the  two  Abstract  or  Primary 
laws  of  Repetition  and  Redintegration 
— is  frequently  crossed,  is  frequently 
superseded,  by  another,  and  that  a  par- 
ticular relation,  which  determines  the 
suggestion  of  a  movement  not  warranted 
by  any  dependence  on  its  antecedent. 
To  complete  the  general  laws  of  repro- 
duction, we  must  therefore  recognise  a 
Secondary  or  Concrete  principle — what 
may  be  styled,  (under  protest,  for  it  is 
hardly  deserring  of  the  title  Law)  : — 

ix.  —  The  Law  of    Prxpbbbmok  : — 

Thovghte  are  euggetted,  not  merely  by 

force  of  the  general  tubjeciive  reCation 

tubeietwff   bet^Men   themeeltfee,   they  are 

also  euggettedy  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 


tion of  interest  (from  whenever  source,) 
in  which  these  stand  to  the  individual 
mind, 

§  II — Special  Laws  of  Mental  Succes* 

sion.     Those  of  Reproduction. 
A. — Primary ;  modes  of  the  laws  of 
Repetition  and  Redintegration. 

The  first  special  law  under  this  head 
is — 

X — The  Law  of  Similabs  : —  Things- 
thoughts  resembling  each  other  (be  the  re- 
semblance simple  or  analogical)  are  mu- 
tuaUp  suggestive. 

From  Aristotle  downwards,  all  who 
hare  written  on  Suggestion,  whether  in- 
tentional or  spontaneous,  have  recogniz- 
ed the  association  of  simihir  objects.  But 
whilst  all  have  thus  fairly  acknowledged 
the  effact;  none,  I  think,  (if  Aristotle  be 
not  a  singular  exception,)  have  specu- 
lated aright  as  to  the  cause. 

In  general.  Similarity  has  oeen  lightly 
assumed,  lightly  laid  down,  as  one  of  the 
ultimate  principles  of  associations.  No- 
tlung,  however,  can  be  clearer  thanthat 
resembling  objects — resembling  mental 
modifications,  being,  to  us,  in  their  resem- 
bling points,  identical ;  they  must,  on  the 
principle  of  Repetition,  call  up  each  other. 
This,  of  course,  refers  principally  to  sug- 
gestion  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently, 
Redinteg^ration  co-operates  with  Repeti- 
tion; for  noWf  the  resembling  objects 
have  formed,  together,  parts  of  the  fame 
mental  whole  ;  and  are,  moreover,  assoct- 
ated  both  as  timUar  and  as  contrasted. 

It  is,  huwever,  more  important  to  prove, 
that  the  law  of  Similarity  cannot  be  re- 
dnced  to  the  law  alone  of  Redintegra- 
tion. This  reduction  has  often  been  as- 
sumed ;  seldom  a  demonstration  of  it  pro- 
pounded. Discounting  Wolf,  who  can- 
not properly  be  adduced,  I  recollect  only 
four  philosophers  who  have  attempted 
such  probative  reduction.  As  two  of 
these,  however,  aro  only  repeaters  of  a 
third,  there  are  found,  in  reality,  among 
them,  only  two  independent  arguments; 
and  these,  though  both  aiming  at  the 
same  end,  endeavour  to  accomplish  it  on 
different  princioles.  —  The  one  is  by 
Maass,  (followed  by  Hoflfbauer  and  Bi- 
nnde ;)  the  other  by  Mr  James  Bfill. 

Of  these,  the  former  is  as  follows : — 
'<  Similar  representations,*'  says  Blaass, 
<<  can  only  be  associated,  in  as  much  as 
they,  or  their  constituent  characters,  be- 
long to  the  same  total  representation; 
and  this,  without  exception,  is  the  case 
with  them.     The  two  representations,  A 
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And  B  resemble  each  other,  in  so  far  as 
both  contain  the  common  character  b. 
If  then,  B,  to  which  belong  the  charac- 
ters b  de,is  associated  with  A,  to  which 
bnlong  the  characters  bae,in  that  case 
a  e  are  associated  with  b  [B  ?],  and  these 
consequently,  taken  together,  are  all  parts 
of  the  same  total  representation.'* — ^There 
seems  to  be  here  so  egregious  a  petitio 
priaeipii,  that  I  am  almost  doubtful  whe- 
then  I  correctly  apprehend  the  purport 
of  the  argument No  doubt,  **  if  Bit  as- 
sociated with  A"  all  will  follow  as  stated. 
For  after  one  representation  has,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  similarity,  been  associated 
with,  and  has  suggested  another;  they 
become  associated  anew  as  parts  of  the 
total  representation  which  that  original 
suggestion  caused ;  and  may,  of  course, 
jv6s0gii«n<^y  re-suggest  each  other,  sim- 
ply on  the  principle  of  Redintegration, 
and  apart  from  their  similarity  alto- 
gether. But  the  question  here  to  be  an- 
swered is — **  How  do  the  similar  repre- 
sentations B  and  A  become  associated  or 
mutually  suggestive  ? — on  the  hypothesis, 
always,  that  they  have  not  been  previ- 
ously  associated,  as  mentally  coexistent ; 
— and  the  reasoning  violates  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

Mr  Maass  goes  on ;— "  Further,  the 
Similarity  of  two  representations  could 
not,  in  itself,  be  any  reason  of  their  asso- 
eiation.  For  Similarity  is  an  objective 
relation,  subsisting  between  them;  but 
from  this  there  follows  not  in  the  least 
their  subjective  inter-dependence  in  ima- 
gination." (Versuch,  Ac,  %  20.)— Here 
again,  I  can  hardly  think  that  I  understand 
aright.  Is  it  intended  to  be  said, — that 
we  know,  or  can  know  aught  of  objec- 
tive Similarity  in  things,  except  through 
our  subjective  consciousness,  or  feeling, 
of  the  partial  sameness  of  certain  subjec- 
tive movements  determined  by  them  in 
us? — ^that  representations  are  in  them- 
selves aught  bat  subjective  modifications, 
and  that  the  consciousness  or  feeling  of 
them,  and  their  identity  or  difference,  are 
not  also  purely  subjective  ? 

On  the  statements  of  Hoffbauer,  who 
manifestly,  and  of  Biunde,  who  professed- 
ly, adopts  the  preceding  reasoning  from 
B^sass,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  ob- 
servation. They  are  as  follows : — *'  We 
call  things,"  says  the  former,  "  recipro- 
cally similar  when  certain  attributes  are 
common  to  them.  The  [common]  attri- 
bute which  is  found  in  one  of  these  must 
therefore  also  be  met  with  in  the  others. 
In  the  representation  of  the  object  A, 
which  resembles  another  object,  B,  there 


is  involved  the  representation  of  the  com- 
mon attribute,  found  also  in  B,  and  this 
is  likewise  contained  In  a  total  represen- 
tation along  with  B."  (Naturlehre^  &c., 
Br.  23.)—*'  Were  there,"  says  the  latter, 
'<in  ttmilar  (and  analogous)  representa- 
tions no  coexistence,  the  repreeentations, 
as  Haass  rightly  observes,  would  be  with, 
out  any  internal  bond  of  connection,  and 
no  conceivable  reason  could  be  any  longer 
assigned,  why  a  representation  should 
awaken  its  co-similars  and  not  rather 
any  other  representation."  (Versuch, 
Ac ,  §  70.) 

The  other  attompt  at  such  a  reductiov 
is  by  the  late  Mr  Mill,  in  his  ingenious 
"  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind ;"  who  thus,  after  Hobbes  and 
Hartley,  enounces  what  I  have  called  the 
law  of  Redintegration  as  the  general  law 
of  association,  with  its  causes :  **  Our  ideas 
spring  up  or  exist,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  sensations  existed,  of  which  they  are 
the  copies."  He  adds  :—•*  The  causes  of 
strength  in  association  seem  all  to  b» 
resolvable  into  two  ;  the  vividnsss  of  the 
associated  feelings  and  the  frequency  of 
the  association."  (i.  pp.  66,  61.)  Again, 
treating  of  Hume's  principles  of  associa- 
tion, he  thus  endeavours  to  recall  that  of 
Resemblance  to  these  causes : — **  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  we  are  eiccueU)med 
to  see  like  things  together.  When  we  see 
a  tree,  we  generally  see  more  trees  than 
one ;  when  we  see  an  ox,  we  generally  see 
more  oxen  than  one ;  a  sheep,  more  sheep 
than  one;  a  man,  more  men  than  one. 
From  this  observation,  I  think,  we  may 
refer  resemblance  to  the  law  of  frequency, 
of  which  it  seems  to  form  only  a  parti- 
cular case."  (i.  p.  79.) — I  confess  my- 
self unable  to  perceive  the  cogency  of 
tUs  reasoning,— if  I  rightly  apprehend 
its  tenor.  Admitting,  '*  that  we  are  a;- 
customed  to  see  like  things  together," 
(though  are  we  not  far  more  accustomed 
to  things  unlike  together  ?) ;  the  follow- 
ing  objecUons  occur  to  this,  as  a  ground 
on  which  to  reduce  the  principle  of  nmi- 
larity  exclusively  to  the  principle  of  ac- 
customed mental  concomitance. 

!<>•  It  could  only  enable  us  to  explain 
the  mutual  txsrgesdon  of  those  things 
which  hav«  aciually  been  seen  together. 
But  therjs  are  innumerable  cases  of  simi- 
lars suggesting  similars,  in  which  the 
objects  having  never  previously  been  wit- 
nessed in  conjunction,  nor  even  mentally 
compared  together,  the  fact  of  their  asso- 
ciation cannot  be  thus  accounted  for. 

2^  Even  in  relation  to  things  usually 
seen  together,  the  pervading  Similarity 
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[will  not]  serve  as  a  principle  for  their 
reciprocal  suggestion.  The  sheep,  or  oz, 
or  man  A  does  not  suggest  the  sheep,  or 
ox,  or  man  £^  on  the  score  of  any  generic 
similarity.  For  such  suggestion,  this 
generic  similarity  is  as  zero.  It  is  only 
similarity  in  the  midst  of  difference  that 
associates ;  and  inst^ul  of  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency,  it  is  strong  ex- 
actly  in  proportion  to  the  rarity,  of  its 
occurrence.* 

8**,  The  association  of  similarity  is  oom- 
paratively  strong;  that  of  coexistence 
comparatively  weak.  The  latter  cannot, 
therefore,  afford  the  reason  of  the  formor. 

4",  Many  of  the  very  strongest  sugges- 
tions by  resemblance  are  of,  and  by,  ob- 
jects which  have  never  before  been  men- 
tally coexistent. 

The  Law  of  ANALOOT.t 

The  Law  of  AFFiNiTY.f 

****** 

xi. — ^The  Law  of  Cohtrast.; 


*  This  aigament  may  be  illustrated  by  tho 
remark  of  Humo  (Treat,  of  Hum.  Nat.  B.  i.  P. 
i.  8.  6),— 'Though  resemblance  bo  necessary  to 
all  philosophical  relation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  always  produces  a  connexion  or  association  of 
ideas.  When  a  quality  becomes  very  general, 
and  is  common  to  a  great  many  individuals,  it 
leads  not  the  mind  directly  to  any  one  of  them, 
but,  by  presenting  at  once  too  great  a  choice, 
does  thereby  prevent  tiie  imagination  ftom  fixing 
on  any  single  object.'— Ed. 

t  Of  these  laws  the  titles  only  have  been  found 
among  the  Author's  papers :  the  further  account 
of  them,  if  ever  written,  has  been  lost  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Author  finally  in- 
tended to  include  them  under  the  Law  of  Simi- 
lars ;  for  which  reason  they  have  not  been  num- 
bered as  zi.  and  xii.— Eo. 

t  The  following  historical  notices  concerning 
the  Law  of  Contrast  are  extracted  from  the 
author's  Common-Place  Book.  The  views  of 
Stiedonroth  have  been  mainly  followed  in  the 
fragmentary  remarks  printed  in  the  text —Ed. 

The  Law  of  Contrast  has  been  reduced— 

1.  To  Frequency,  or  Frequency  and  Vividness, 
by  Mr  James  HilL  T  Analysis,  iic  U  y.  SO.  *  A 
dwaif  suggests  the  idea  of  a  giant.  How?  We 
call  a  dwarf  a  dwarf,  because  he  departs  from  a 
certain  standard.  We  call  a  giant  a  giant,  because 
he  departs  from  the  same  standard.  This  is  a 
case,  therefore,  of  resemblance— tliat  is,  of  fre- 
quency. Fain  is  said  to  make  us  think  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  this  is  considered  a  case  of  association 
by  contrast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pain  makes 
us  thinkof  relief  from  it ;  because  they  have  been 
conjoined,  and  the  great  vividness  of  the  sensa- 
tions makes  the  association  strong.  Relief  from 
pain  is  a  specie<i  of  pleasure ;  and  one  pleasure 
leads  to  think  of  another,  fhim  ttie  resemblance. 
This  is  a  oompoiind  case,  therefore,  of  vividness 


1%  All  contrast  is  of  things  contained 
under  a  oommon  notion.  Qualities  are 
contrasted  only  as  they  are  similar.  A 
good  hone  and  a  bad  syllogism  hare  no 
contrast  Virtue  and  vice  agree  as  moral 
attributes ;  great  and  little  agree  as  quan- 
tities, and  as  extraordinary  deflections 
from  ordinary  quantity.  Even  existence 
and  non-existence  are  not  opposed  as  of 
different  genera,  but  only  as  species  of 


and  fluency.    All  other  cases  of  contrast,  I  be- 
lieve, may  be  expounded  in  a  similar  manner.'] 

2.  To  Besemblance  under  a  higher  notion,  by 
Stiedenioth.  [Psychologic,  p.  92.  <  Doch  ist  ea 
iiicrkwuerdig,  dass  die  Erinnemng  mehr  von  der 
widrigen  Beite  des  Contrastes  nach  der  entgegen- 
gesetzten  geht,  als  umgekehrt,  obgleich  auchdie- 
ser  Gang  sich  allerdings  flndet  Wio  wird  sich 
diese  ganie  Erscheinung  mit  der  Aehnlichkeit 
veigleichenT  Vor  alien  Dingnn  darf  nicht  ver- 
gessen  werden,  dass  es  keinen  Contrast  giebt, 
ausgenommen  unter  demselben  hoehereu  Begriff 
Sine  reiche  Oegend  und  Geisteearmuth  bildeh  an 
nnd  ftier  sich  keinen  Contrast.  Die  contrastt- 
renden  Toratellungen  sind  also  immer  theilweise 
einerlei ;  sie  sind  Gegensaetse  unter  demselben 
hoeheren  Begriff,  und  z^rar  Qegensaetze,  die, 
wenn  gleich  concret,  dennoch  durch  Contradio- 
tion  schlechthin  gedacht  werden.  Nun  ist  der 
Begriffund  seine  Vemeinungsuglelch,  und  dieses 
Verhaeltniss  wurde  daher  frueher  xu  den  naech- 
sten  psychologisch  aehnlichen  gezaehlt.  Wird 
daher  ehi  Begrilf  voransgesetst,  so  involvirt  eine 
beeondere  FSssung  unter  Hun  lugleich  mit  dem 
Hauptbegriff  in  dieser  Fassung,  d.  h.  mit  dem 
Begriff,  der  die  Fassung  des  Besondercn  voizugs- 
weise  bestinunt,  den  Gegensatz.  Daher  wird 
begreifiich  seyn,  wie  Contraste  an  elnander  erln- 
nem  koennen,  und  wie  sich  dieses  Verhaeltniss 
der  Aehnlichkeit  keineswegs  entzleht']  Bo 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  (in  Top.  L  18)  makes 
contraries  equivalent  to  simflarity,  inasmuch  as 
contr&iies,  fta,  have  oommon  attributes. 

3.  To  a  mixture  of  Causation  and  Resemblance, 
by  Hume.  [Essay  on  the  Association  of  Ideas. 
'  Contrast  or  contrariety  is  also  a  connection 
among  ideas ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  bo  considered 
as  a  mixture  of  Causation  and  Resemblance. 
When  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys 
the  other— that  is,  [is]  the  cause  of  its  annihila- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence.'] 

4.  To  Simultaneity  and  Interest  of  Understand- 
ing or  Feeling,  by  Schulxe.  [Anthropologic,  1 7S, 
p.  IM,  8d.  ed.  1829.  *  Die  Folge  der  BUder  in  der 
Einbildungskraft  nach  dem  so  genaanten  Getetae 
des  Contrastes  ist,  in  den  meistoi  Faellen,  eine 
durch  den  Elnfluss  des  forschenden  Ventandes 
Oder  des  Hanges  des  Herxens  su  gewissen  Go- 
fuchlen  auf  jene  Folge  nach  dem  Gesetae  der 
Gleichzeitigkeit  bestimmte  Yerbindung.  Sie 
entsteht  naemlich  hauptsaechlieh  dadurch,  dass 
man  Dinge  vonnittelrt  der  Yer^eichung  mit 
ihrem  GegenthefOe  anfnUaeren,  von  nnangenel^ 
men  Geftieblen  aber  durch  die  YorttoUvng  erbei- 
temder  Gegenstaend«  sich  an  befreien  sndit'] 
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ezistenoe — ^pofliiive  exlBtenoo  and  nega- 
tire  existence.  ConspedeB  thos  (as  wolf 
and  dog)  may  be  associated  either  as 
eimilan  or  as  contraries  —  similars  as 
opposed  to  animals  of  other  genera— con- 
traries, as  opposed  to  each  other.  [Con- 
traries are]  thus  miitcd  under  a  higher 
notion.    ' 

But  2°,  Affirmation  of  any  quality  in- 
volves the  negation  of  its  contradictory — 
the  affirmation  of  goodness  is  virtually  the 
negation  of  badness ;  and  many  terms  for 
the  contradictory  qualities  are  only  nega- 
tions and  affirmationB — Just,  unjust  — 
finite,  infinite — partial,  impartial  Hence 
logical  contradictory  opposition  is  even  a 
stronger  association  thim  logical  contrari- 
ety, because  onlv  between  two. 

8^  Ck>ntrast  is  a  relation — the  know- 
ledge of  contraries  is  one.  So  in  passiYC 
feeling — pain — pleasure. 

4**,  Consciousness  is  only  of  the  distin- 
guishable. Ergo,  contrast  most  clearly 
distinguished  must  heighten  oonscious- 


N.R—  Consciousness  is  aotivitv  of  mind 
rising  above  a  certain  degree  or  wtention. 
Where  it  is  dissipated— divided — falling 
under  this  degree,  there  is  uneonBciousnesB, 
Unconsciousness  is  not  equal  to  inactivity 
of  mind,  but  to  [that  which  is  below]  this 
degree  of  activity. 

[zii.  The  Law  of  Coadjaoenoy.] 
Cause  and  Eflect— Whole  and  Parts- 
Substance  and  Attribute— Sign  and  Sig- 
nified.* 

B—Secondary  ;  modee  of  the  Lav  of 
J^refeFence, 

Under  the  laws  of  possibility,  one 
thought  being  asBodated  with  a  plurality, 
and  each  of  that  plurality  being  therefore 
suggestible,  it  suggests  one  in  preference 
to  another,  according  to  two  laws. 

1**,  By  relation  to  itself,  the  one  most 
strictly  associated  with  itself. 

2%  By  relation  to  the  mind,  the  thought 
most  easily  suggestible. 

That  there  must  be  two  laws  is  shown. 


*  From  p.  899,  n.  *  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Author  intended  to  inolnde  these  roUitlons,  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  in  his  papers,  nnder 
the  general  head  of  Coa^Jacency.  This  law  has 
aooordingly  been  sapplfed.  In  reference  to  this 
classiacation,  it  should  be  obaerred  that,  though 
Cause  and  BflTect,  Whole  and  Parts,  fto.,  when 
considered  generally  as  relative  notions,  fall  under 
the  Law  of  Relativity  or  Integration  (see  above, 
p.  911),  yet  when  considered  specially  as  regards 
the  suggestion  of  this  particular  elToct  by  this 
particular  cause,  Ac.,  they  are  instances  of  asso- 
ciation proper,  and  may  be  fitly  oonaideied  in 
this  placcu    Seep.  900,  n.  t-— Ba 


because  two  associated  thoughts  do  not 
suggest  each  oUier  with  equal  force.  B 
may  be  very  strongly  associated  witli  A, 
but  A  very  slightly  associated  with  R 
This  twofold,  1°  in  order  of  time,  2*  in 
order  of  interest. 

[Under  the  first  head,  that  of  suggestion 
by  relation  to  the  thought  suggesting, 
may  be  stated  the  following  special 
laws: — 

ziii. — The  Law  of  Immediacy.] 

Of  two  thoughtSf  if  the  one  be  immedi- 
ately, the  other  mediately  connected  [with 
a  third\,  the  first  will  be  suggested  [by  the 
third  in  preference  to  the  second]. 

[xiv. — ^The  Law  of  Homooensitt.] 

A  thought  will  suggest  another  of  the 
same  order  [in  pr^erenee  to  one  of  a  differ- 
ent  order]. 

^  Thus,  a  smell  will  suggest  a  smell,  a 
sight  a  sight,  an  imagination  an  imagina- 
tion [in  preference  to  a  thought  of  a  dif- 
ferent class].* 

[Under  the  second  head,  that  "of  sug- 
gestion by  relation  to  the  mind,  may  be 
stated  as  a  special  law. 

XV. — The  Law  of  Facility.] 

A  thought  easier  to  suggest  will  be  roused 
in  preference  to  a  more  difficult  one. 

The  easier  are — 

a. — Those  more  clearly,  strongly  im- 
pressed, than  the  reverscf  [SucL  are 
ideas]  more  undistractedly,  attentively, 
[received] ;  in  youth,  in  the  morning ; 
[assisted  by]  novelty,  wonder,  passion, 
&c.  [See  above,  p.  896,  n.  *]  Hence, 
also,  sights  are  more  easily  suggested  than 
smells,  imaginations  than  thou^^ts,  &c4: 

b. — Those  more  recent,  than  older 
(caeteris  paribus).  § 

c — Those  more  frequently  repeated 
(csBteris  paribus).  || 

d. — Those  which  stand  more  isolated 
from  foreign  and  thwarting  thoughts-H 

e. — Those  which  are  more  connected  witK 
homogeneous  and  assisting  thoughts.** 

f. — Those  more  interesting  to  (I.)  na- 


•  Fries,  Neue  KritOc  (1807)l  p.  110.  Schmid, 
Metaphyslk  der  inneren  Katur,  p.  248. 

t  Ueberwasser,  [Anwelsungen  sum  regelmaessi' 
gen  Stndium  der  Empirischen  Psyehologle,  1787], 
p.  122.  Cf.  Biunde,  Empir.  PsychoL  i.  p.  828; 
Baumgarten,  Metaph.,  $422. 

t  Fracastorius,  f.  128  D.  [Turrius,  sive  de  In- 
tellectione,  Fracastorii  Opera,  Venet  1584.— Edl] 

g  Ueberwasser,  p.  125.  Cf.  Biunde,  p.  830. 
Baumgarten,  1 422. 

n  Ueberwasser,  p.  126,  Brown.  Lecture  zxxviL 
p.  236,  ed.  188a    Ct  Biunde,  p.  881. 

Y  Ueberwasser,  p.  ISO.     Cf.  Biunde,  pb  834. 

**  Ueberwasser,  p.  132.     Cf.  Biunde,  p.  8S&. 
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tural  cognitive  powers,  talents;  (2.)  ac-  . 
quired  habits  of  cognition,  studies ;  (3.)  . 
temporary  line  of  occupation.  | 

g. — ^Thoee  more  in  harmony  with  affec-  ' 
tive  dispositions,  (1.)  natural;  (2.)  habi-  I 

tual ;  (3.)  temporary.  ' 

•  •  •  »  «  I 

[The  above  (ragments  are  all  that  the 


Editor  has  been  able  to  put  together  from 
the  papers  apparently  intended  for  the 
completion  of  Note  D.  *  *  *  Another  ex- 
position of  the  Author's  views  on  Asso- 
ciation, more  finished  in  writing,  though 
less  developed  in  thought,  will  be  found 
in  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lect. 
xxxi.  xxxiL — Eix] 


NOTE    E. 


ON  THE  CORRELATIVE  APPREHENSIONS 

OP  COLOUR, 

AND   OF  EXTENSION  AND  FIGURE. 


§    L — On  the  Cmrelation  of  Colour  toith  Extension  and  Figwre  in  viiual  Perception 
and  Imagination, 

I  IL — On  the  PhUoeophy  of  the  Pointy  the  Line,  and  the  Surface:  in  illtutration  of 
the  reality,  wUure,  and  vinuU  perception  ofbreadthlen  Una. 


[References. — ^From  Inq.  145  a  b ;  from  Supplementary  DisaertatioDS,  Sii  a,  859  a, 
860  b,  885  a»  et  alibi] 


§  I.— 0»  the  Correlation  of  Colour  with 
Extension  and  Figure  %n  vieucU  Per- 
ception and  Imagination. 

There  may  be  here  mooted  four  ques- 
tions, in  reference  to  both  cognitions.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  we  may  ask,  Can 
there  be  seen — 

1**,  Extension  without  colour  Y 
2%  Figure  without  colour  1 
8%  Colour  without  exteoBion  1 
4%  Colour  without  figure  1 
Tlio  same  questions,  if  the  response  bo 
negative  in  regard  to  vision,  may  be  fur- 


ther asked  in  regard  to  imagination ;  but 
if  the  answer  be  affirmative  in  the  former 
case,  multo  magie  must  it  be  affirmative 
in  the  latter. 

The  first  question  {Can  we  see,  can  we 
imagine,  Extension  apart  from  Colour  1) 
must^  I  think,  be  at  once  negatived  in  re- 
ference to  both.  For  there  is  no  actual, 
no  conceivable,  object  of  vision  which  is 
not  coloured.  Which  is  thus  demon* 
strated: — Physically  speaking,  Colour  in 
coextensive  with  Light.  As  a  genus  con- 
taining under  it,  as  species,  the  various 
modifications   of   Itght^   it    excludes,  of 
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coarae,  the  privaUon  o£  light  The  black 
or  dark  is  not  therefore,  physically  con> 
■idered,  a  colour.  But  psycholvgieaUy 
spe^JuDgy  08  we  are  at  present,  and  in 
oommon  language,  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  eohmr  is  used  as  a  word  equivalent 
with  vifua/  state,  and  as  a  genus  (or,  per- 
haps, more  properly  as  an  equivocal  term) 
contains  under  it  every  mode  of  our  visual 
organism,  whether  one  of  excitement  (a 
positive  affection  or  colour,  as  the  white, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  &c.),  or  one  of  non- 
excitement  (a  negative  affection  or  colour, 
OS  the  black  or  dark).  In  this  relation, 
colour  thus  comprises  two  contradictory 
or  repugnant  opposites.  But  if  bo,  every 
visible  object  must  be  seen,  every  visible 
object  muHt  be  imagined,  with  the  attri- 
bute of  colour;  for  on  the  laws  of  contra- 
diction and  excluded  middle,  of  two  re- 
pugnant predicates,  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  affirmed  of  every  object  of 
thought.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
other  senses.  But  in  these,  there  being 
no  generic  or  equivocal  term,  as  in  vision, 
comprising  both  their  excitements  and 
non-excitements — both  their  positive  and 
negative  states — ^there  is  no  ambiguity 
which  stands  in  need  of  explanation. 
The  terms  wnorouSy  sapid,  odorous,  tactile, 
Jec,  deuote  only  the  positive,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  privative,  alternative ;  but  had 
we  words  to  denote  at  once  the  sonorous 
and  noiseless,  the  sapid  and  tasteless,  &o., 
these  words  we  could  apply,  these  words 
(if  we  thought  thoroughly)  we  could  not 
but  apply,  as  predicates  to  every  sensible 
object,  precisely  as  at  present  we  must  (on 
the  same  hypothesis)  attribute  to  every 
such  object  oue  or  other  of  the  contradic- 
tory epithets  they  would  contain.  Why 
this  difference  should  have  arisen  between 
the  nomenclature  of  the  objects  and  affec- 
tions of  vision,  and  of  the  other  senses,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discover. 

This  is  the  simple  solution  of  a  diffi- 
oulty  which  has  perplexed  so  many  philo- 
sophers, and  of  the  objection  which  has 
BO  often  been  triumphantly  advanced  to 
the  quality  of  necessity  as  the  ground  and 
index  of  our  native  notions,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  our  acquired.  If  Space  and 
Time  (it  has  been  said)  are  to  be  held  as 
a  priori  concepts,  because  we  are  unable 
not  to  think  them,  Colour,  on  the  same 
criterion,  must  be  held  as  also  a  priori, 
because  we  are  equally  unable  to  imagine 
the  extended  in  space,  or  even  space  itself, 
as  uncoloured.    But  to  return. 

This  doctrine  is  no  novelty  of  mine. 
It  was  held  by  Aristotle ;  who,  while  he 
recognises  colour  as  the  proper  sensible 
of  vision,  maintainB  also  "  that  colour  and  j 


magnitude  (extension)  always  accompany 
each  other.*'  (De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  1,  §  5 
[11] ;  De  Sensu  et  SensiU,  c.  1,  §  9 ;  c  3, 
§§  6,  8, 14.)  It  was,  however,  more  expli- 
citly enounced  by  the  Aristotelic  llie- 
mistius,  among  others,  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Posterior 
Analytics :  **  It  is  impossible  to  find  in 
nature,  or  to  realise  in  thought,  a  surface 
destitute  of  colour."  (Opera,  ed.  Aid.,  f. 
78  b.)  Hence  it  was  that,  as  noticed  by 
Aristotle,  *Hhe  Pythagoreans  called  the 
Swrfaoe  of  bodies  by  the  name  of  (Jolour  " 
(De  Sensu  et  Senmli,  c.  8) ;  a  statement 
reversed  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,  who 
says,  that  they  called  CoUmr  by  the  name 
of  Surface.  (De  Plac.  Philos.  L.  L  c.  15.) 
Both  statements,  however,  may  be  right ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  t^e  terms  {hn- 
i^dytia,  xpo^)  were  used  indifferently ;  and 
the  former,  be  it  remarked,  the  common 
Greek  term  for  surface,  itself  denotes  a 
surface  only  by  relation  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  sight. 

Mr  Feam  has  exaggerated  this  truth  in- 
to an  error,  in  asserting  unconditionally 
that  "we  think  in  colours"  He  is  also 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  fact,  aa 
limited  to  the  imagination  of  extended 
objects,  had  been  first  noticed  by  himself; 
though  I  am  far  from  doubting  the  per- 
sonal originality  of  this  perverse,  but  acute, 
psychologist.  {First  Lines,  and  ManwU 
of  Mind,  passim.)  * 

As  for  Reid  (Inq.  145  b),  in  holdings 
under  the  second  question,  l^t  the  visual 
perception  of  Figure  is  not  necesauily 
dependent  upon  a  sensation  of  Cohur,  he 
must,  a  majore,  maintain  the  same^  under 
this,  of  the  visual  perception  ofBxtensum, 

The  second  question  {Can  we  see  Figure 
apart  from  Colour  f)  is  affirmed  by  Reid 
(I  c.)  ;  and  on  valid  grounds  deided  by 
Stewart,  in  the  passage  from  his  Disserta- 
tion, quoted  in  the  relative  footnote,t 
although  it  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  with  his  other  and  earlier  statements, 
to  which  I  shall  immediately  refer.  This 
second  question,  however,  receives  its 
solution  in  that  of  the  two  last,  to  which 
I,  therefore,  proceed. 


*  The  following  authorities,  who  maintaia 
that  we  cannot  inugine  eztenalon  without  colour, 
are  added  fh>m  the  Author's  Common -Place 
Book.  BcrkeUy^  Theory  of  Vision,  1 180  ;  Prino. 
of  Hnm.  Knowledge,  P.  1.  g  10 ;— J7utne,  Treat, 
of  Hum.  Nat,  B.  i.  P.  iL  s.  3 ;  —  D'^fcmfcert, 
Diso.  Pr61.,  Melanges,  &c.,  t.  L  p.  80; — Tvur^ 
fua2,  Die  Sinne  dea  Menschen  (Kuenster,  1827), 
p.  28;— itoyer  Collard,  JoullVoy*8  Reid,  1  111  pi 
427— Bd. 

t  Bee  p.  144,  n.  t.—En. 
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The  third  question  {Can  toe  tee  Colour 
apart  from  Extension  f)  and  the  fourth 
{Can  we  see  Colour  apart  from.  Figure  t)  are 
to  be  taken  together,  as  the  answer  to 
either  involves  the  answer  to  both.  It  is 
likewise  evident,  that  to  answer  these 
two  questions  in  regard  to  sense,  we  must 
answer  them  in  re^ird  to  imagination ; — 
for  as  a  colour  can  or  cannot  be  imagined 
visible  apart  from  extension  and  figure,  it 
can  or  cannot  be  visible,  in  reality,  apart 
from  these. 

These  questions  have,  by  philosophers 
in  general,  either  not  been  proposed  at 
all,  or  peremptorily  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  been  that  silently  recogpused  by 
philosophers.  Not  only  has  the  percep- 
tion or  imagination  of  extension  and 
figure  been  supposed  to  imply  that  of 
colour,  the  perception  or  the  imagination 
of  colour  has  been  equally  supposed  to 
imply  that  of  extension  and  figure.  By  a 
Small  number  of  philosophers  they  have, 
however,  been  mooted ;  and  by  a  still 
smaller,  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Of  these  last,  the  first  I  am  aware  of  is 
Oondillac,  in  his  work  On  the  Origin  of 
Human  Knowledge;  but  in  his  later  writ- 
ings he  apparently  abandons  the  paradox 
which  he  had  originally  maintained.* 

The  next  is  Reid  (L  c.) ;  but,  in  like 
manner,  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his  In- 
quiry is  silently  withdrawn  in  his  Essays. 
It  \b  certain  that  he  did  not  borrow  this 
opinion  from  Condillac,  with  whose  works 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  acquainted  ; 
but  it  is  not,  I  think,  impossible  that  it 
may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
passage  in  Berkeley's  New  Theory  of  Vi- 
sion,  §  cxxx. 

In  this  opinion  Reid  is  followed  by  Mr 
Stewart;  but,  also,  only  in  his  writings 
previous  to  the  Dissertation,  in  which  it 
is  manifestly,  though  not  professedly,  sur- 
rendered. In  these  works  this  philoso- 
pher admits  the  fact,  as  a  constant,  though 


•  It  is  in  his  later  work,  the  Traiti  da  Sen- 
mUions  (part  i.  ch.  zi. ;  part  IL  ch.  It.  v.)>  that 
Condillac  maintains  tho  opinion  mentioned  in 
the  text ;  and  it  is  against  this  -work  that  the 
argiuneuts  of  Daube,  mentioned  helow,  are  di- 
rected. In  hia  earlier  work,  the  Origint  det 
Connoissanccs  numaine$t  Condillac  maintained 
the  opposite  opinion,  tliat  the  idea  of  colour  ne- 
cessarily InTolvea  that  of  extension.  (Fart  t  sect. 
6.)  In  his  later  view,  Condillac  has  been  anti- 
cipated by  Berkeley,  against  whom  the  arguments 
in  his  earlier  work  are  directed.  Compare  Lrc- 
tvres  on  Metaphysies,  voL  iL  p.  160,  and  the  edi- 
tor's note,  p.  161,  in  which  Condillsc's  view  is 
farther  explained.— Ex>. 


contingent,  experience, — ^that  we  never  do 
actually  perceive  colour  apart  from  exten- 
sion ;  and  on  this  ground  he  endeavours 
in  various  passages  to  account  by  associa- 
tion for  our  inability  to  imagine  colour 
apart  from  extension.  To  quote  one : — 
**I  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention 
several  instances  of  very  intimate  associa- 
tions formed  between  two  ideas  which 
have  no  necessary  connejcion  with  each 
other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is, 
that  which  exists  in  every  penon's  mind 
between  the  notions  of  colour  and  exten- 
9ion.  The  former  of  these  words  expreBsei^ 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly 
employ  it,  a  sensation  in  the  mind ;  the 
latter  denotes  a  quality  of  an  external  ob- 
ject ;  so  that  there  is,  in  fiict,  no  more 
connexion  between  the  two  notions  than 
between  those  of  pain  and  of  solidity. 
And  yet^  in  consequence  of  our  always 
perceiving  extension  at  the  same  time  at 
which  the  sensation  of  colour  is  excited  in 
the  mind,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think 
of  that  sensation,  without  conceiving  ex- 
tension along  with  it."  (Elem.,  L  849.* 
Compare  also  pp.  73,  74,  575-579,  octavo 
edition ;  Essays,  pp.  100,  563,  564^  quarto 
edition,  t) 

The  view  which  Reid  and  Stewart  thus 
originally  countenanced  was  adopted,  and, 
according  to  his  wont,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, by  Brown,  who  has  attempted 
an  elaborate,  but  unsuccessful,  argument 
in  its  favour.  (Lect.  xxix.)  It  has  like- 
wise found  favour  with  other  psycholo- 
gists of  this  country,  among  whom  I  have 
to  mention  a  philosopher  of  great  acute- 
ness,  Mr  James  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of 
the  ffuman  Mind  (vol.  L  pp.  72,  265),  and 
Dr  John  Toung,  in  his  Lectures  on  Intel- 
leetual  Philosophy  (p.  121  sq.). 

This  paradox  appears  to  me  untenable. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  affection  of  colour 
either  as  one  colour,  or  as  a  plurality  of 
colours.  On  the  former  alternative,  one 
homogeneous  colour  occupies  the  whole 
field  of  vision ;  on  the  latter,  this  field  is 
divided  among  several. 

To  take  the  second  first :  the  very 
statement  of  the  supposition  implies  a 
negation  of  the  paradox. 

For,  in  the  firat  place,  we  are  only  aware 
of  the  coexistence  of  a  plurality  of  col. 
ours  in  being  aware  of  them  as  exterior 
to  each  other ;  but  such  reciprocal  exte- 
riority supposes  a  relation  between  them 
of  extension. 


*  Collected  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  805.~Ed. 
t  Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  06,  405-407 ; 
vol  V.  pp.  119,  431,  43S.-Ea 
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Bat,  in  the  second  place,  the  seyeral 
colours  themBeWeB  are  necesaarily  appre- 
hended as  extended.  For  they  limit  each 
other ;  this  limitation  constitutes  a  line ; 
and  this  line,  if  it  return  upon  itself,  con- 
stitutes a  figure.  But  a  line  and  a  figure 
•re  both  extensions ;  and  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  line  or  figure  must  itself  be  ex- 
tended. This  simple  refutation  of  the 
paradox  in  question  is  not  new.  I  find  it 
in  D'Alembert,  who  had  probably  CondU- 
lac's  earlier  doctrine  in  his  eye ;  and  it  is 
marvellous  how  it  should  have  escaped,  in 
particular,  the  notice  of  Mr  Stewart,  by 
whom  D'Alembert's  philosophical  writings 
were  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  '*  La 
vision  seule  nous  donne  Tid^  de  la  couleur 
des  objects.  SuppoBom  maintenant  des 
partiet  de  Veapacey  diff^etnmmt  colorie$,  et 
expoiUs  a  not  yeux  ;  la  difference  du  coul- 
eura  noua  fera  remarquer  nieestairement 
Ui  homes  ou  limitea  qui  apparent  deux  coiU- 
eura  voiainea^  et  pear  conaSquent  noita  don- 
nera  wne  id4e  de  figure;  car  on  con^oit  une 
figure  dU  qu'on  confoit  dea  bomea  en  Uma 
aena,**  ElSmena  de  PkUoaophie,  Eclair- 
ciflsemens,  §  viL    [Melanges,  t  v.  p.  110.] 

Subsequently,  the  same  fact  is  alleged, 
expresslv  in  refutation  of  Condillac,  by 
Daube,  m  his  Emai  (Pldiohgie  (p.  66).* 
''  On  ne  pout  voir  H  la  fois  plusieurs  cou- 
leurs,  sans  voir  leur  limites.  Or,  voir  les 
limites  des  couleurs,  c^est  avoir  la  sensa* 
tion  de  figure."  A  similar  doctrine  was, 
however,  apparently  intended  by  Zeno, 
the  stoic,  in  saying.  "  that  colours  are  the 
primary  figurations  of  matter"  (Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  De  Plae.  PhUoa.  L.  i.  c.  15 ; 
Pseudo-Qalen,  Jliat  PhUoa.  a  15) ;  and 
by  the  elder  Scaliger  in  the  statement — 
'^  Corpus  videmuB  quia  coloratum ;  figur- 
am  quia  coloratsB  superficiei  terminus  est." 
(De  Subtilitate,  Exerc.  ccxcviii.  §  15  ; 
compare  Exerc.  IxvL  §  2.)  Mr  Feam 
applies  the  same  fact  in  refutation  of  the 
paradox  of  Reidand  Stewart ;  but  he  over- 
rates the  importance,  as  well  as  novelty, 
of  the  observation,  and  is  still  more  griev- 
ously mistaken,  in  supposing  that  a  dis- 
proof of  this  individual  opinion  (which  t)ie 
latter  seems  ultimately,  and  of  his  own 
accord,  to  have  abandoned),  is  equivalent 
to  a  subversion  of  the  general  doctrine  of 
perception  held  by  these  philosophers.f 

[The  other  alternative, — that  we  can  be 

•  Bee  above,  p.  919  a,  n.  •.  Compare  also 
Daube,  p.  S4S,  where  Coudil1ac*s  argameiits  are 
examined  more  at  length.— Ed. 

t  Mr  Stewart  seems  latterly  to  have  tacitly  re- 
nounced the  opinion  in  which  he  had  originally 
coincided  with  Reid ;  for  the  passage  fh>m  his 
PiMcrUiion  qnoted  above   (p,  144,  n.  f),   can- 


conscious  of  a  single  colour  without  ex- 
tension,— is  equally  untenable.]  In  the 
first  place,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
conscious  of  extension  only  as  we  are  con- 
scious of  one  afiection  as  out  of  another, 
so,  on  the  other,  we  cannot  be  oonadons  of 
one  sensation  as  out  of  another,  without 
being,  ipso  fofitOj  conscious  of  extensioD. 
But  in  vision,  where  every  affection  is  an 
affection  of  colour,  we  cannot  be  oonsdoiiB 
of  a  colour,  without  being  conscious  of  that 
colour  in  contrast  to,  and  therefore  out  of, 
another  colour, — without,  therefore,  being 
conscious  of  liie  extended.  For  we  are 
only  conscious  of  a  homogeneous  affec- 
tion or  single  colour,  as  occupying  either, 
1)  a  part,  or  2)  the  whole,  of  the  field  of 
vision. 

In  the  former  case  the  part  may  be 
either  (a)  a  smallest  part — a  minimum  visi- 
bile,  or  (b)  not  a  smallest  part  If  a  smallest 
part,  this  minimum  is,  and  is  apprehended 
to  be,  only  as  it  excludes,  or  is  the  nega- 
tion of,  otiier  colour  or  colours  (positive  or 
negative),  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But 
in  all  this,  reciprocal  outness,  extension,  is 
involved.  Again,  the  same  is  still  more 
manifest  on  the  supposition  that  the 
single  colour  is  not  a  minimum ;  for  in 
this  case  the  colour  is  not  merely  appre- 
hended as  out  of  other  colour  or  colours 
by  which  it  is  limited — the  hypothesis 
itself,  that  it  is  not  a  minimum,  involves 
the  apprehension  itself  of  parts  exterior  to 
parts. 

The  apprehension  of  parts  exterior  to 
parts  is,  in  like  manner,  but  even  more 
obtrusively,  involved  in  the  latter  case, 
where  a  homogeneous  colour  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  vision.  For 
this  field  has  a  right  and  a  left,  an  upper 
and  an  under  side,  and  may  be  divided 
into  halves,  quarters,  &a,  indefinitely. 

[The  above  portion  of  this  Note  pro- 
bably represents  very  nearly,  if  not  exact- 
ly, the  form  in  which  it  would  ultimat«^y 
have  been  published.  Another  disserta> 
tion  on  the  above  and  some  cognate 
questions,  vdll  be  found  in  the  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,  Lect.  xxviL  and  xxviiL 
The  remainder  of  the  Note  is  left  incom- 
plete, but  the  following  fragments  seem  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  second  part  of 
it— Ed.] 


not,  I  think,  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine 
of  bis  earlier  pnblications.  [This  note  in  the  MB. 
concludes  with  an  accoimt  of  Mr  Feam's  oontro- 
veisy  with  Stewart,  which  has  been  already  pub- 
lished in  a  corrected  form  In  the  Anthoi's  edition 
of  Stewart's  works.  Vol.  1 ,  Advertisement,  p. 
Ix.— Bd.] 
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§  IL— On  the  Philoaophy  of  the  Point, 
the  Line,  and  the  S%^f<ice:  in  illne- 
traiion  of  the  reality,  nature,  and 
visual  perception  of  breadthlete  linee. 

1.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  are  not 
positive  entities,  but  negations.  They  do 
not  constitute  extension,  but  are  them- 
seWes  constituted  by  its  cessation;  the 
cessaUon  of  extension  in  soliditv  being 
the  superficies,  in  superficiality  tibe  line, 
in  linearity  the  jpoint. 

2.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Point,  are  the 
limits  of  extension,  but  in  the  sense  not  of 
causes,  but  of  effects  of  limitation;  for 
they  emerge  only  by  the  eublation  of  one 
extended  by  the  position  of  another. 

8.  The  Superficies,  Line,  Pointy  do  not 
exist  of  themselves,  but  only  as  in  some- 
thing else ;  they  are  not  substances,  but 
accidents. 

4.  Again,  of  accidents,  they  are  not 
qualities,  neither  are  they  in  propriety 
quantities ;  they  are  relations — the  recip- 
rocal relations  of  two  extensions,  each 
limiting  the  other. 

5.  But  a  limitation  is  a  negation,  and  a 

reciprocal  negation  is  in  itself  a  nothing. 

Considered  absolutely,  or  in  themselves, 

they  are  therefore  nonentities. 

•        ••••« 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  mere  negativity  of  our 
perception  of  terminal  lines,  I  may  refer 
to  some  confirmatory  opinions  held  by 
previous  speculators. 

Of  these,  the  first  I  shall  adduce  is  Aris- 
totle's ;  and  his  doctrine,  in  so  fiur  as  it  was 
developed,  is  apparent  from  the  following 


In  his  Metaphysics  (L.x.,  (or  xi,  or  xiii.), 
e.  2),  objecting,  to  those  who  would  make 
lines  and  surfiices  the  constitutive  prin- 
ciples of  things,*  that  these  are  not  separate 
or  separable,  not  self-subsistent  entities, 
but  either  mere  "  sections  and  divisions," 
or  mere  **  terminations,**  he  says: — 
"  A  Surface  is  the  mere  section  or  termi- 
nation of  a  body  (or  solid),  as  a  Line  is  of 
a  surface,  which  again  is  either  cut  or  ter- 
minated by  a  Point.  All  these  are  only 
as  they  are  in  something  else ;  apart  and 
by  themselves,  the^  are  nonentitiee."  In 
the  same  work  (L.  ii.  (or  iiL ),  c.  5),  the  same 
doctrine  is,  though  less  explicitly,  asserted, 
where,  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  maintains 
that  the  Surface,  the  Line,  the  Point, 
"seem  all  to  be  only  divisions  of  body, 
one  in  breadth,  another  in  depth,  a  third 


«  Compare  also  (against  the  Flatonists  and 
Pythagoreans)  De  Coelo,  lit  1 ;  De  Gen.  et  Corr. 
J.  9 ;  De  Lin.  Ins4w. ;  Fhya.  vi.  1,  2. 


in  length."  And  in  his  De  Anima,  (L.  lii. 
c.  6),  he  further  says,  that  **  a  Point,  and 
whatever  is  as  a  division,  itself  indivisible, 
is  manifested  to  the  mind  as  a  privation.'* 
Another  speculation  of  Aristotle  on  this 
subjectis  imperfectly  preserved  by  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Adv.  Oeom.  §  57-59  ;  I.  Adv. 
Phys.  §  412),  probably  from  his  lost  treatise 
or  treatLses  on  Mathematics.  But  is  it  not 
an  error  for  ApoUonius  1  * 


*  Additional  notes  from  Aristotle  on  Lines,  ^.. 

1.  In  his  Problems  (zxv.  S),  speaking  of  the 
air  as  superincumbent  on  the  water,  he  supposes 
"  their  extremes  to  be  together,  and  thus  one 
plane  (or  surfkce)  to  be  common  to  both." — Cf. 
Phys.  iv.  6,  {  9. 

2.  Phys.  V.  S,  S  9.  —  "Things  are  said  to 
be,  locally  considered,  toffether.  In  as  much  as 
they  coexist  in  one  primary  or  proximate  place 
[ie  are  in  the  same  space] ;  opaH,  in  as  much  as 
they  exist  in  different  places.  Things  touch  each 
other  in  so  far  as  their  extremes  exist  together" 
[ie.  are  in  the  same  space].  But  if  so,  nut  ex- 
tended—not corporeal. 

8.  Ibid,  f  5,  0.— "The  coherent  is  what,  while 
it  follows,  is  in  contact Tlie  con- 
tinuous is  a  species  of  the  coherent ;  for  I  say  that 
things  are  continuous  when  their  several  limits, 
in  which  they  coalesce  or  touch  each  other,  be- 
come one  and  the  same"— in  otiier  words,  when 
each  immediately  limits  the  other. 

4.  Ibid.  iv.  11,  {  ^3.— "A  point  in  a  certain 
sort  continues  length,  and  limits  it;  for  it  is 
the  beginning  of  one  [length]  and  the  end  of  an- 
other." So  Phys.  vili.  8,  texts  68»  09,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  that  *'  one  i>oint  is  common 
to  two  continuous  lines,  being  the  end  of  the  one, 
the  beginning  of  the  other."— Simplidus,  f.  Si, 
perverts  Aristotle's  doctrine.    Bo  Avenoes. 

6.  Categ.  c.  6.— After  dividing  quantity  into 
continuous  and  discrete,  defining  the  former  that 
which  does,  the  latter  that  which  does  not,  con- 
sist of  parts  having  a  position  to  each  other,  and 
enumerating,  as  species  of  the  continuous,  aline, 
a  surface,  a  solid,  and  also  place  (or  spaoe)  and 
time— he  proceeds  to  consider  these  in  detail 
"  But  a  line  is  continuous;  for  we  can  take  in  it 
a  common  limit  [or  common  limits]  at  which  its 
parts  coalesce  or  mutually  touch— a  point  [or 
points].  In  like  manner  in  a  surface  [we  may 
take]  a  line ;  for  the  parts  of  a  plane  coalesce  at  a 
certain  common  limit  So  likewise  in  a  body  [or 
solid]  you  may  take  a  common  limit,  to  wit,  a 
line  or  surface,  at  whicth  the  parts  of  the  body 
coalesce.  Of  the  same  class  are  time  and  place 
[or  space].  For  the  time  Now  coalesces  with  both 
the  Past  and  the  Future.  And  on  the  other  hand 
place  [space]  is  a  quantity  continuous;  for  the 
parts  of  body  occupy  a  certain  place  [space],  and 
these  parts  coalesce  at  a  certain  common  limit; 
consequently  the  parts  of  place  [space]  which 
each  of  these  parts  of  body  occupy,  coalesce 
at  the  same  limit  at  which  the  parts  of  body 
coalesced.  Place  [space]  will,  therefore,  likewise 
be  continuous;  for  its  parts  CMoalesce  at  one  oom- 
nion  limit."    Tlie  parts  and  limits  here  spoken  of 
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The  preceding  doctrine  received  no  ex- 
plication of  any  consequence  until  the 
time  of  ProcluB;  in  wboee  commentary 
on  the  elements  of  Euclid  there  is  con< 
tainedi  in  relation  to  the  Second  Defini- 
tion, the  following  memorable  statement. 
After  noticing  the  mode  in  which  Apol- 
loniuB  and  his  followers  explain  the  for- 
mation of  our  conception  of  a  Line — by 
measuring  the  length  alone  of  a  road  or 
wall,  he  subjoins : — "  But  we  may  obtain 
the  sensible  perception  of  a  line  by  looking 
at  the  discriminations  of  lighted  from 
shaded  places,  or  on  the  moon  and  on  the 
earth.  (The  text  is  here  imperfect.)  For 
this  medium  in  respect  of  breadth  is  un- 
extended  ;  but  it  has  length,  that,  to  wit, 
which  co-extends  with  the  light  and  the 
shade."    (Ed.  BasU.  1533,  f.  28.) 

The  same  observation,  but  more  ex- 
plicitly stated,  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Ammonius  Hermin,  the  disciple 
of  Proclus,  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  Proclus 
and  Ammonius  only  followed  Aristotle  in 
his  work,  not  now  extant,  on  the  Exist- 
ence treated  of  in  Mathematics.  In  the 
chapter  on  Quantity,  speaking  of  a  line 
and  its  mathematical  definition,  he  says : 
— "  That  the  existence  of  lerufth  without 
breadth  is  not  a  figment  of  our  under- 
BtandingB,  but  that  such  also  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things — this  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  discrimination  of  light  and  shade. 
For  if  the  sunshine  fall,  for  instance,  on, 
and  partially  illuminate  a  wall,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  what  discriminates  the  shinv 
from  the  shady  portion  should  be  a  length 
destitute  of  breadth.  For  grant  that  it 
have  breadth ;  the  breadth  behoves  to  be 
either  shine  or  shade,  sjb  between  these 
there  is  no  medium.  But  if  the  former, 
it  will  fall  in  with  the  shiny,  if  the  latter, 
with  the  shady  part    Betwixt  these,  how- 


are  potential  and  not  necessarily  actual.  For  in 
Phys.  Iv.  6,  S  2: — "Some  things  are  in  place 
[space]  potentially,  others  actually.  Wherefore, 
when  that  whose  parts  are  reciprocally  similar  is 
continuous,  its  parts  exist  potentially  in  place 
[space] ;  whereas  when  they  are  separate  but  in 
mutual  contact,  as  a  heap,  ihey  exist  actually." 

The  counter  doctrine  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  but  only  in  those  works  in  which  he 
adopts  vulgar  opinions  by  accommodation.  Thus, 
in  the  Topics  (L.  vi.  c.  4,  §  3 ;  cf.  L.  L  c.  18,  { 
13),  it  is  assumed  that  absolutely,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  a  point  is  prior  to  a  line,  a  lino  to  a  sur- 
face, a  surface  to  a  solid-  I  see  that  Professor 
Trendelenburg  adheres  to  this  (Logische  Untcr- 
fuchungen,  i.  p.  224).  But  I  am  surprised  that 
so  learned  an  Aristotelian  should  quote  the 
Topics,  as  a  work  from  the  examples  in  which 
we  eotild  infer  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 


ever,  a  line  is  clearly  seen,  extended  only 
in  length  and  dividing  the  surface  in  the 
light  from  the  surlace  in  the  shade.  For 
if  these  are  discriminated  from  each  other, 
it  must  be,  that  there  is  something  be- 
side themselves,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
criminated, and  which  itself  is  neither 
shiny  nor  shady.  But  this  will  be  with- 
out breadth.  For  that  has  breadth  which 
is  necessarily  either  shine  or  shade.  It  is, 
however,  neither  of  theee,  being  their 
mutual  distinction.  Wherefore  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  the  discriraination 
of  the  shiny  from  the  shady  parts  should 
be  a  length  without  breadth — that  is,  a  Une, 
Again  if  a  line  be  not 
infinite  but  bounded,  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  its  termination  should  have 
one  extension  less  than  itself  poasesses. 
But  as  a  line  possesses  only  a  single  ex- 
tension (vie.  in  length),  its  termination 
will,  consequently,  have  no  extension 
(whether  in  breadth  or  depth).  But  such 
is  a  point ;  the  distinction  of  which,  ac- 
cordingly, is — what  has  no  part"  (t  68 
b.,  ed.  Aid.,  1546.) 

There  is  only  one  inaccuracy  in  this 
passage — an  inaccuracy,  however,  perhaps 
rather  of  expression  than  of  thought;  vis. 
where  it  is  said  that,  besides  Uie  light 
and  shade,  there  must  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  both,  by  which  they  are  mu- 
tually distinguished.  This  is  erroneous, 
if  by  this  something  be  meant  aught  ab- 
solute or  positive.  For  the  line  is  nothing 
but  a  negation  of  the  light  by  the  shade, 
and  of  the  shade  by  the  light  Each  dis- 
criminates itself  from  the  other.  Apart 
from  both  or  from  either,  the  line  has  no 
existence,  even  in  thought.  It  is  nothing 
absolute,  being  only  a  relation  ;  it  is  no* 
thing  positive,  being  only  a  privation. 
But  independently  of  this  inaccuracy, 
neither  Proclus  nor  Ammonius  have  suf- 
ficiently generalised  the  phsenomenon  by 
showing,  1*,  that  (to  say  nothing  of  a 
point)  a  Line  is  merely  the  negation  of 
superficial  extension :  and,  2**,  that  in  so 
far  as  visible,  it  is  only  the  reciprocal 
limitation  of  two  contrasting  colours. 

The  inaccuracy  here  noticed  was  not 
committed  by  the  Nominalists,  whose 
reasonings  I  have  next  to  notice ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not,  like  the  two 
Platonists,  approve  their  arguments  by  the 
evidence  of  a  sensible  demonstration. 

Occam,  in  his  Quodlibets  (i.  qu.  9),  in 
his  Logic  (under  the  category  of  Quantity), 
and  more  fully  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Eu- 
charist (cc  1,  2),  maintains  with  all  his 
usual  subtlety,  that  a  Surface,  a  Line,  a 
Point  are  nothing  positive  out  of  the  mind, 
and  neither  really  distinguished  from  eadi 
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other  nor  from  the  essence  of  body  (cor- 
poreitas) :  that  these  are  merely  privations 
of  extended  substance  in  its  threefold 
dimensions;  a  surface  being  simply  the 
negation  of  the  farther  continuation  of  a 
Solid,  a  Line  simply  the  negation  of  the 
farther  continuation  of  a  Surface,  a  Point 
simply  the  negation  of  the  farther  con- 
tinuation of  a  Line.  The  same  doctrine 
was  ably  supported  by  Durandus,  and, 
with  some  unessential  modifications,  by 
Qregory  of  Rimini,  in  their  several  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Sentences  (L.  ii.  dist.  2. 
qu.  4.  §  18,  sq.,  and  L.  ii.  dist.  2.  qu.  2. 
art  1).  But  the  alignments,  theological 
and  philosophical,  of  the  Venerable  In- 
ceptor,  of  the  most  Resolute  and  Authentic 
Doctors,  did  not  secure  to  their  opinion  a 
favourable  reception  among  either  their 
contemporaries  or  successors :  it  remained, 
indeed,  a  doctrine  not  merely  peculiar  to 
the  Nominalists,  but  peculiar  to  a  small 
number  of  them.  With  the  exception  of 
Schegkius  (Comm.  in  Organ,  p.  862),  who 
seems  inclined  to  this  opinion,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  of  the  Aristotelians,  subse- 
quent to  the  revival  of  letters,  by  whom 
it  was  adopted ;  while^  among  other  later 
philosophers  the  question  seems  never  to 
have  been  agitated  at  all.  On  modem 
mathematicians,  who  have  in  general  been 
guiltless  of  metaphysics,  the  observation 
of  the  philosopMcid  expositor  of  Euclid 
was  thrown  away.  Clavius,  indeed,  and 
one  or  two  geometers  beside,  may  slav- 
ishly repeat  from  Proclus  the  individual 
illustration,  but  without  expansion,  far 
leas  a  perception  of  its  general  bearing ; 
and  Euclid's  definition  of  a  line — length 
without  breadth — is  to  the  present  hour 
laboriously  and  erroneously  expounded  as 
only  a  theoretical  abstraction  of  intellect, 
though,  in  truth,  at  every  turn  practically 
realised  by  observation  even  through  sense. 
I  am  aware  only  of  one,  and  that  a  qualified 
exception ;  though  I  speak  with  hesitation, 
for  I  take  no  particular  interest  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  literature.  In  the 
"  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,*'  by  the 
late  Dr  Thomas  Young,  published  in  1807, 
there  is  at  least  the  indication  of  a  sounder 
doctrine;  this  indication  has,  however, 
likewise  remained  unnoticed.  After  de- 
fining a  Solid  as  **  a  portion  of  space  limited 
in  magnitude  on  all  sides  " — a  Surface  as 
"the  limit  of  a  Solid" — a  Line  as  ''the 
limit  of  a  Surface"  — a  Point  as  ''the 
limit  of  a  Line" — he  adds  the  following 
scholium,  illustrated  by  two  trianguUur 
figures ;  the  first  appearing  as  a  black  spot 
upon  a  white  ground,  the  second  described, 
in  the  usual  manner  of  mathematical  di»- 
gnuns,  by  narrow  strokes.    "  The  paper  of 


which  this  figure  [the  first]  covers  a  part^ 
is  an  example  of  a  Solid  ;  the  shaded  jior- 
tion  represents  a  portion  of  Surface  ;  the 
boundaries  of  that  Sm-face  are  Lines ;  and 
the  three  terminations  or  intersections  of 
those  Lines  are  Points.  In  conformity 
with  this  more  correct  conception,  these 
definitions  are  illustrated  by  representa- 
tion of  the  respective  portions  of  space  of 
which  the  limits  are  considered ;  and  also 
[in  the  second  figure]  by  the  more  usual 
method  of  denoting  a  Une  by  a  narrow 
surface,  and  a  Surfiice  by  such  a  line  sur- 
rounding it."    (Vol.  ii  p.  8.) 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  in- 
genious and  learned  physician  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  observation  of  Proclus 
and  Ammonius,  far  less  of  the  speculsr- 
tions  of  the  NominaUsts.  This  is  shown, 
indeed,  by  the  comparative  vagueness  and 
inaccuracy  of  his  language,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  blame,  in  order  to  allow  him 
crediit  for  the  thought  he  would  express. 
His  definition  of  a  Solid  is  not  only  in- 
exact but  erroneous.  It  is  trinal  exten- 
sion, and  not  omnilateral  limitation,  which 
determines  the  notion  of  SoUdity  simply; 
for  space,  or  what  occupies  space,  body, 
though  not  conceived  as  limited,  would 
still  necessarily  be  conceived  as  solid — as 
trinally  extended.  Limitation  is  thus  the 
accident,  not  the  essence  of  soUdity ;  and 
Euclid's  definition  of  a  Solid  by  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  is  exclusively  cor- 
rect. £udid*8  is  also  the  definition  which 
alone  gives  us  a  distinct  notion  of  the  thing 
dcfiuMi ;  for  Young's  is  only  significant  to 
him  who  already  knows  what  space  is  and 
how  many  dimensions  it  has.  Further,  the 
definition  of  a  Surface,  of  a  Line,  of  a 
Point,  by  the  term  limit,  is,  without  a  de- 
finition, inexplicit,  if  not  wrong.  For  it 
leaves  us  to  suppose  that  this  limit  may 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  negation 
of  that  which  it  is  said  to  limit.  In  other 
respects,  the  whole  statement  is  so  meagre 
and  cursory,  that  we  are  left  in  doubt 
whether  the  doctrine  be  not  what  the  author 
partially  stumbled  on,  rather  than  fully 
understood. 

Mr  Feam  is  the  only  modem  philoso- 
pher I  am  aware  of,  who  clearly  appre- 
hended the  tmth  of  the  doctrine  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  his  merit  is  the  greater,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
surmising  that  he  is  indebted  for  nny  hint 
to  any  previous  speculator.  It  will  be 
found  stated  in  almost  all  his  various 
writings;  and  these  I  may  recommend 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
can  appreciate  a  rare  metaphysical  talent 
though  unendowed  with  even  an  ordinary 
faculty  of  expression. 
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NOTE    F. 

ON   LOCKE'S  NOTION 
OF  THE   CREATION  OF  MATTER* 


[Reference.— From  I.  P.  286  b.] 


[In  the  interpretation  of  Looke  (£saay, 
li.  iv.  c.  10,  §  18)  ]  Stewart  does  not  coin- 
cide with  Reid.  In  quoting  the  same 
passage  of  Locke,  he  says  of  it,  that "  when 
considered  in  connection  with  some  others 
in  his  writings,  it  would  almost  tempt  one 
to  think  that  a  theory  concerning  nuUter, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Boscovich, 
had  occasionally  passed  through  his  mind;" 
and  then  adduces  various  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  and  in  opposition  to 
Beid's.  (Philosophical  Eesays,  Ess.  IL  ch.  i. 
p.  68.     Collected  Works,  vol  v.,  p.  94.) 

The  whole  arcanum  in  the  passage  in 

auestion  is,  howeyer,  reyealed  by  M.  CotU, 
ie  French  translator  of  the  Essay,  and  of 
several  other  of  the  works  of  Locke,  with 
whom  the  philosopher  lived  in  the  aatine 
family,  and  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life;  and  who, 
though  Jie  Juu  never  been  connUted,  affords 
often  the  most  important  information  in 
regard  to  Lock^s  opinions.  To  this  passage 
there  is  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Coste's 
translation,  a  very  curious  note  appended, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — • 
"Here  Mr  Locke  excites  our  curiosity 
without  being  inclined  to  satisfy  it.  Many 
persons,  having  imagiDcd  that  he  had  com- 
municated to  me  this  mode  of  explaining 
the  creation  of  maUer,  requested,  when  my 
translation  first  appeared,  that  I  would 
inform  them  what  it  was  ;  but  I  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  Mr  Locke  had  not 
made  even  me  a  partner  in  the  secret.  At 
length,  long  after  his  death.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  whom  I  was  accidentally  speak- 

•  The  following  Note  Is  reprinted  ttom  the 
Author's  JHtevMiaMy  pp.  SOI,  202.— Eo. 


ing  of  this  part  of  Mr  Locke's  book,  cUs- 
ooiered  tome  the  whole m^fstery.  He  told 
me,  smiling,  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
had  imagined  this  manner  of  explaining 
the  creation  of  matter,  and  that  the 
thought  had  struck  him  one  day,  when 
this  question  chanced  to  turn  up  in  a  con- 
versation between  himself,  Mr  Locke,  and 
the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  following 
is  the  way  in  which  he  explained  to  them 
his  thought :  '  We  may  be  enabled  (he 
said)  to  form  some  rude  conception  of  ik€ 
creation  of  matter,  if  we  suppose  that  Ood, 
by  his  power,  had  prevented  the  entrance  of 
anything  into  a  certain  portion  of  pure 
space,  which  is  of  Us  natwre  penetmbU, 
eternal,  necessary,  infinite ;  for  hencrfor- 
ward  this  portion  of  space  would  be  endow-- 
ed  with  impenetrability,  one  of  the  et»entiiU 
qualities  of  matter :  and  as  pure  space  is 
absolutely  uniform,  we  have  only  again  to 
suppose  that  Ood  communicated  the  same 
impenetrabiUty  to  another  portion  of  space, 
and  we  shovM  then  ohtcun  •»  a  certain  sort 
the  notion  of  the  mobility  of  matter,  an- 
other quality  whidi  is  also  very  essential  to 
it.'  Thus,  then,  we  are  relieved  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  endeavouring  to  discover 
what  it  was  that  Mr  Locke  had  deemed  it 
advisable  to  conceal  from  his  readers; 
for  the  above  is  all  that  gave  him  occasion 
to  tell  us — '  If  we  would  raise  our  thoughts 
as  far  as  they  could  reach,  we  might  be 
able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  con- 
ception how  matter  might  at  first  be 
made,'  "  &c.  This  suffices  to  show  what 
was  the  general  purport  of  Locke's  ex- 
pressions, and  that  Mr  Stewart's  conjec- 
ture is  at  least  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
Dr  Rcid's.  Compare  Newtoni  Opt.,qu.  81. 
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NOTE    G. 


ON  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  WORD  IDEA. 


[References.— From  Inq.,  204  a;  from  I.  P.  224  b,  267  a,  296  a,  860  a;  from  Supple 
mentary  DiBsertations,  806  a.] 


In  regard  to  the  precise  signification  of 
the  terms  employed,  it  is  requisite  to  say 
a  word. 

Idea  may  be  used  to  denominate  mer^y 
a  Notion, — properly  a  simple  thought^  in 
opposition  to  a  composite  thought  or 
judgment.  In  this  sense,  idecU  will  mean 
merely  what  exists  subjectively  in  our 
thought,  contrasted  with  real — that  is, 
what  exists  objectively  in  the  universe 
(internally  of  mmd,  externally  of  matter). 

But  this  is  not  the  acceptation  in  which 
the  words  idea  and  ideal  are  specially  em- 
ployed by  philosophers,  and  particularly 
m  the  polemic  of  Reid,  of  Stewart,  and  in 
general  of  the  Scottish  school.  In  their 
mouths,  the  Ideal  Theory  designates  the 
theory  of  cognition  brought  to  bear 
through  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge; 
and  idea  designates  distinctively  a  vicari- 
ous, mediate,  or  representative  object^ 
through  which  we  take  cognisance  of  a 
mode  of  matter  or  mind,  which,  though 
really  existing,  is  not,  as  existing,  that  is, 
in  itself,  immediately  or  presentatively  by 
us  known.  To  refute  the  Ideal  Theory, 
to  them  means  simply  to  evince  that  cog- 
nition, pro  taaUOy  is  not  dependent  on  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas ;  or  that,  pro  tanto,  an 
immediate  or  preaentative  knowledge  of 
a  mode  of  matter  or  mind,  as  existing  in 
itself,  is  competent  to  man.* 

The  history  of  the  word  idea  seems 
completely  unknown.     Previous  to  the 


*  The  preceding  iMunciraph  is  from  a  paper 
written  In  the  aatnmn  of  1855.  The  two  next 
paragnpbt,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes,  ore 
reprinted  ttom  J)iscu9$ion9,  p.  70.--ED. 


age  of  Descartes,  as  a  philosophical  term, 
it  -was  employed  exclusively  by  the  Pla- 
tonists, — at  least  exclusively  in  a  Platonic 
meaning;*  and  this  meaning  waa precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  the  word 
by  Dr  Brown ; — the  idea  wu  not  an  object 
of  perception^ — ^the  idea  was  not  derived 
from  wUhowt,  In  the  schoohi,  so  far  from 
being  a  current  psychological  expression, 
as  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other  application 
than  a  theological  t  Neither,  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  was  the  term  extended  by 
the  Aristotelians  even  to  the  objects  of 
intellect.  Melanchthon,  indeed  (who  was 
a  kind  of  semi-Platonist),  uses  it,  on  one 
occasion,  as  a  synonym  for  notion  or  in- 
telligible species  (De  Anima,  p.  187,  ed. 
1555) ;  but  it  was  even  to  this  solitary 
instance,  we  presume,  that  Julius  Scaliger 
alludes  (De  Subtilitate,  vi.  4),  when  he 
castigates  such  an  application  of  the  word 
as  neoteric  and  abusive.  '^Melanch,"  is 
on  the  margin.    Qodenius  also  probably 


*  On  the  word  idta  before  Flato,  see  Biandis, 
Oeech.  d.  Phil.,  pp.  248,  290,  907.  Theognis  is 
quoted  by  Oodeniiu  (Lex.  Phil.  Gr.  ▼.  Idea),  as 
using  the  word  in  sense  of  speeUs  canimo  eoneepta,-~ 

iroWdKi  yhp  yv^firiy  i^airarSa'  Uidal, 
[L  188,  where,  however,  the  word  seems  to  be 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  visibU  apptaroMM. 
—Ed.] 

t  The  word  Is  used  by  the  Schoolmen,  after 
Augustin,  only  in  a  theological,  not  in  a  psycho- 
logical sense,  for  tiie  reasons  of  things  in  the  in- 
telligence of  Ood,  by  whose  exemplar  the  world 
was  formed,  and  in  whose  image  the  universe  is 
contemplated.  **Hundum  mente  gorens.  siml- 
lique  in  imagine  formans.**  [Boft^da,  De  ConsoL 
Fhll.,  Lib.  iU.  metr.  ix.  C£  Heenbord,  Helet*- 
mata  Fhilosophlca,  p.  890  sq.— En.] 
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ON  THE  HISTORY 


[notb  o. 


founded  his  usage  on  Melanchthon.  *  We 
should  have  distinctly  said  that,  previous 
to  its  employment  by  Detcarta  himself ^ 
the  expression  had  never  been  used  as  a 
comprehensive  term  for  the  immediate 
objects  of  thought,  had  we  not  in  remem- 
brance the  Historia  Animse  HumansB  of 
our  countryman,  David  Buchanan.  This 
work,  originally  written  in  French,  had 
for  some  years  been  privately  circulated 
previous  to  its  publication  at  Paris  in 
1686.  t  Here  we  find  the  word  idea  fami- 
liarly employed,  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  to  express  the  objects  not 
only  of  intellect  proj^er,  but  of  memory, 
imagination,  sense ;  and  this  is  the  earliest 
example  of  such  an  employment  For 
the  Discourse  on  Method,  in  which  the 
term  is  usurped  by  Descartes  in  an  equal 
latitude,  was  at  leant  a  year  later  in  its 
publication — viz.  in  June  1637.  Adopted 
soon  after  also  by  Qassondi,^  the  word, 
under  such  imposing  patronage,  gradually 
won  its  way  into  general  use.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  Locke  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  naturalised  the  tenn 
in  its  Cartesian  universality.  Hobbes 
employs  it,  and  that  historically,  only  once 
or  twice.  §  Henry  More  and  Cudworth 
are  very  chaiy  of  it,  even  when  treating  of 
the  Cartesian  Philosophy;  Willis  rarely 
uses  it;  while  Lord  Herbert,  Reynolds,  and 
the  English  philosophers  in  general,  be- 
tween Descartes  and  Locke,  do  not  apply 
it  psychologically  at  all.  When  in  com- 
mon language  employed  by  Milton  and 
Dryden,  after  Descartes,  as  hefore  him, 
by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker, 
&C.,  the  meaning  is  Platonic.  Our  Lexico- 
graphers are  ignorant  of  the  difiference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  ctuious. 
Employed  by  Plato  to  express  Uie  real 
forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty 


•  *  IdeflB  Bumantar  nonnunqtuun  pro  concep- 
tionibus  seu  notionibos  auimi  commttnibus.' — 
Godenii  Lexicon  Philosophicom  (Lat)  v.  Idea. — 
Ed. 

t  See  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  first  Latin 
edition  (Paris,  1037).  This  Dedication  is  dated 
'*  Octavo  Calendas  Apriles  Gregorianas  anno 
flBTO  Christianomin  vulgaris,  l<no.">-ED. 

t  Inst  Log.  Pan  L,  Opera,  I.  p.  9S.—ED. 

{  Hobbes  uses  the  woid  idea^  both  in  Latin  and 
Kngliah,  in  the  sense  of  phantasm  or  image  in  the 
mind,  or  even  in  the  sense.  See  his  Elements 
Philoflophiffi,  Pars  L  c.  L  J  8— c  it  {  14— c  v. 
f  9  8,  9  ;  and  his  Leviathan,  Part  iv.  c.  45,  p.  649, 
ed.  Molesworih.  Previously,  in  the  *•  Ot^octiones 
Tcptiie  in  Moditationes  Cartesii,"  which  were 
written  by  Hobbes,  the  word  idea  is  ft«quently 
used  in  the  same  sense,  which  Descartes  notices 
aa  differont  from  his  own. — ^Bd.  i 


contrast  to  the  unreal  images  of  the  sen- 
sible, it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who 
extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our  consci- 
ousness in  general  When,  after  Oaasendi, 
the  school  of  Condillac  had  analysed  our 
highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the  idea 
was  still  more  deeply  degraded  from  its 
high  original.  Like  a  fiiUen  angel,  it  was 
relegated  from  the  sphere  of  divine  intel- 
ligence to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense; 
till  at  last  Idiologie  (more  correctly  Jdea- 
logie)y  a  word  which  could  only  properly 
suggest  an  a  priori  scheme,  deducing  our 
knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has  in  France 
become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
that  phUoeophyof  mind  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses. — 
Word  and  thing,  ideas  have  been  the  crux 
philoeophorum,  since  Aristotle  sent  them 
packing  {xattpirwraM  tS^cu),  to  the  present 
day. 

[The  following  references,  extracted 
from  the  Authors  Common-Place  Book, 
will  shew  how  carefully  he  had  studied 
the  subject,  and  represent  probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  which  would 
have  been  employed,  had  he  lived  to  re- 
write the  above  note  in  the  form  contem- 
plated for  the  present  woi^. — Eo.] 

On  histoiy  of  opinions  about  Ideas,  see 
Zimmermann,  Dial,  de  Ideanim  Natura, 
Opuscule,  t.  i.  p.  604  sq.,  Tiguri,  1761; 
Billerus,  Logics,  §33;  i^otntcs,  Beal-Lexi- 
kon,  V.  Angebome  Begriffe. 

That  idea  used  for  notion  in  inteUeet 
rarely  before  Descartes,  (Mem.  Melanch- 
thon  and  Fracastorius,  below),  see  ilhn>, 
Comm.  et  Disp.  de  So&entia,  [Disp.  Ixxxi. 
§  1,  ed.  1629]  ;  Oocleniut,  Lex.  Phil. 
(Lat.)  V.  Idea  ;  Scharifitu,  Metaph.  Ex- 
empt [L.  L  0.  L  p.  19,  ed.  1628] ;  Seheg^ 
kius,  Comm.  in  Aiist  Organ,  [pp^  91,  344, 
411  sq.,  ed.  1570].  Compare  also  Micrae- 
lius,  Lex.  Phil,  v.  Idea;  who,  with  the 
Peripatetics,  makes  it  equivalent  to  jfeme- 
ral  notion. 

[Historical  notices  of  the  use  of  tke  term 
Idea.] 

1.— Thbookib  is  said  to  have  used  'U4a 
for  j^ntasm.  See  Ooclenims,  Lex.  Phil. 
(Qrffic.),  V.  Idea.  [But  see  above,  p.  925  h, 
n.r— Ed.] 

2.— Aristotle,  De  Ccslo,  I.  7,  for 
fomif  figwre.  See  Patrieius,  Discuss. 
Peripatet  p.  327. 

3.— Melanohthon,  once  for  intelligible 
tpeciess  or  general  notion^  De  Anima,  ed. 
Lugd.  1555,  p.  187.  ['  Koticia  est  mentis 
actio,  qua  rem  adspicit,  quasi  formans 
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imflginem  rei  quam  cogitai.  Neo  aliud 
sunt  imagine*  illtB  ttu  idea,  nisi  actus 
intolligendi.*]  But  see  Erotemata  Dial- 
ectica,  p.  60-8,  ed.  8,  Strigelii,  1579 ;  De 
Dialectica,  pp.  11,  76,  ed.  Lugd.  1542. 
Compare  J.  C,  SealigcTy  De  Subtilitate, 
Exero.  vi.  §  4. 

4. — Fbaoastorius,  likewise  in  same 
sense.  De  Inteilectione,  L.  i.  Opera,  8 
ed.,  1584,  f.  130  A.  ['  Sicut  autom  e  lacte 
et  nive  universale  albedinis  fit,  ita  et  con- 
junctorum  $ua  univenalia  et  idea  extra- 
huntur.  Quare  et  universale  loci,  et 
figures,  et  quantitatis,  et  numeri,  et  alio- 
rum  conficitur.  Propter  quod  potentia 
hsec  animsB,  quse  ideis  est  plena,  divina 
quodammodo  esc,  et  solus  hie  intellectus 
app^latur.'] 

5. — Sib  John  Daties,  Nosce  Teipsum 
(1 599),  never  uses  'idea;'  but  'form,'  'image.' 

6.»Chabbon,  Do  la  Sagesse  (1601)— 
'  images,'  '  espies  ; '  never  '  id^es.' 

7.— =Bacoji  never  [psychologically] ;  but 
contradidtiDguiahee  and  contrasts  *hu7n- 
ana  mentis  idola  et  divincB  mentis  idea/ 
Nov.  Organ,  aph.  23,  et  alibi  plurios. 

8.— Caspar  Bauhirtjb,  Theatrum  Ana- 
tomicum  (Basilea),  1621),  L.  iii.  c.  40,  p. 
402,  speaking  of  the  retina,  says : — '  Et 
rerum  visibilium  icUa^  ad  cerebrum  tan- 
quam  judicem  deferat.'  Compare  Ibid. 
c.42,pp.  408,  410. 

9.— David  Buchawaw,  Hist.  Aninue 
Humann  (Paris,  1637),  in  fiiU  extent — 
before  Descartes.  [See  pp.  89,  113-14, 
214  sq.,  et  alibi  pluries. — Ed.] 

10.— Descabtes.  His  'De  la  M^hode' 
first  published  in  1687  ;  and  idea  there 
used,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  Latin 
translation ;  and  in  '  Meditationes,'  1641. 

K.R — The  Cartesians  did  not  apply  the 
term  idea  to  smeUSf  tastes,  kc.  See  RegiSf 
Cours  entier  de  Philosophic,  t.  i.  p.  146,  ed. 
1691 ;  Malthranehe  [llecherche,  L.  iii  P. 
ii.  o.  7,  and  relative  Eclairciesement]. 
Locke  (Essay,  B.  ii.  o.  18.  §  25)  wrong  in 
thinking  they  did.  Compare  Bayle^  Lettre 
i  M.  Coste,  CEuvres,  t.  iv.  p.  831 ;  and 
Cost^s  Locke  (ed.  1755),  p.  131,  note. 

11. — Gassbmdi  used  idea,  but  only  in 
works  after  Descartes. 

12. — HoBBis  seldom  uses  the  word ;  but 
'species,'  'phantasm,'  'image,'  'appari- 
tion,' 'conception,'  'visible  show/  'as- 
pect,* 'notice,'  'imagination,'  kc.  Only 
once  in  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1640*) 
a  i.,  idea  mentioned  as  a  synonym. 
['  The  Imagery  and  Representations  of  the 
qualities  of  the  things  without,  is  that  we 


*  The  dedtcAtlon  is  dated  1640,  but  the  woik 
VS8  Dot  actually  published  till  I960.— Ed. 


call  our  Conception,  Imagination,  Ideas^ 
Notice,  or  Knowledge  of  Uiem.*]  And  in 
Elementa  Philosophic  (Lond.  1655)  p. 
224,  [Pars.  iv.  c  25,  §  1,]  idearoGCvm  as  an 
equivalent  for  ^Kantatma.  [The  latter  is 
thus  explained,  §§  2,  3] :—'  Sensio  est  ab 
origine  sensorii  conatu  ad  extra,  qui  gene« 
ratur  a  conatu  ab  objecto  versus  interna, 
eoque  aliquamdiu  manente  per  reactionem 
factum  Phantasma  *  *  *  Phantasma 
enim  est  sentiendi  actus ;  neque  differt  a 
sensione  alitor  quam^W  differt  a  factum 
esse  ;  qute  differentia  in  instantaneis  nulla 
eat.     Fit  autem  Phantasma  in  instante.'  * 

18.— Retnolds,  Treatise  of  the  Pas- 
sions and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man 
(1640).    Jdeaz  not  used. 

14.— Sir  Kknblu  Diobt,  On  the  Nature 
of  Bodies,  &c.  (1644).     Term  not  used. 

15.  —  Lord  Herbert  or  Cherburt 
(1645),  not 'idea;'  but  'notitia,'  'concep- 
tus,' '  apparentia,' '  species,' '  ectypus.' 

16.— Fbomondub,  De  Anima  (1649), 
never  uses  idea, 

17. — Db  La  Chambre,  Syst^me  de 
I'Ame  (1664).— After  Descartca  Only 
*  image,' '  esp^ce,'  &o. 

18. — Qlanvtll  used  term  idea  in  its 
Cartesian  sense,  before  Locke.  See  Vanity 
of  Dogmatising  (London,  1 66 1 ),  pp.  91 ,  97, 
et  alibi.  [P.  91 :  'I  would  not  that  the 
Idea  of  our  passions  should  be  applied  to 
anything  without  us,  when  it  hath  its 
subject  nowhere  but  in  ourselves.'— P.  97 : 
'  When  we  would  conceive  a  triangle,  man, 
horse,  or  any  othdr  sensible,  we  figure  it 
in  our  Phancies,  and  stir  up  there  its  sen- 
sible /<fea.']  Of.  also  his  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica  (London,  1665),  pp.  67,  71,  et  alibi. 

19. — Locke  appears,  from  the  author  f 
of  '  Solid  Philosophy,  asserted  against 
the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists,  Lond.  1697,' 
p.  8,  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  word  in  England.  And 
Locke  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  new. 
(Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  410.)    But  Qlanvill  before  him. 

20. — Henry  More,  chary  in  use,  even 
when  speakingof  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

21.— Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Discourse 
of  Things  above  Reason  (1681),  uses  it, 
passim,  in  the  vnguest  way  for  image  of 
Imagination,  or  notion  of  Understanding. 

22.  —  Sidney,  Spenser  (Sonnet  46), 
Shakspeare,  Hooker,  Milton,  Drtden, 
&c.,  use  it  in  Platonic  sense.  [See  quo- 
tations in  Johnson's  Diet.,  v.  Idea.] 


*  For  farther  notices  of  Hobbes  see  above,  p. 
998d,n.f.~ED. 

t  John  Sergeant  See  IH«eicnt<m«,  p.  80  n.*.— 
Ed. 
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[notb  o. 


Poiret  (Cogitationes  BationaleB,  p.  175 
note,  3  ed.  1715)  gives  five  di£Eereiit  exten- 
BioDB  of  the  term  Idea,  [The  following  is 
the  passage  referred  to:  —  (1.)  'Sunt 
quibus  idea  et  peroeptio  unom  et  idem 
significant;  atque  his  licet  dioere  Dei 
Mentisque  ideas  dari,  Deumque  Mentem- 
que  per  ideas  suas  agnoeci ;  (2.)  Sunt 
quibus  non  peroeptio  aut  conscientia 
mera,  sed  peroeptio  oontemplativa  yel  in- 
tuitiva,  ut  sio  loquar,  et  intelleotiva  sit 
idem  ac  idea :  atque  his  dolor,  verbi  gra- 
tia, colores,  passiones  animsB,  non  diountur 
idea  directe  oognosoi  seu  percipi,  sed 
ienni  et  eonacientia :  quod  utique  ipeis  ita 
efferre  licet ;  modo  et  aliis  permittant  sua 
quemque  uti  nomenclatura ;  (3.)  Sunt 
qui  solam  peroeptlonem,  cujus  terminus 
extra  nos,  ideam  vocant:  et  hoc  sensu 
Aninue  cuj  usque  suae  peroeptio  idea  non 
erit  nominanda ;  (4.)  Si  quibusdam  per- 
ceptionem  solam  rei  finite  et  limitatce 
placeat  ideam  vocare,  his  idea  Dei  non 
▼eniet  nuncupanda;  (5.)  Denique  ill! 
quibus  perceptionem  solam,  cujus  termi- 
nus extra  nos  est  corporeus,  ideam  dioere 
Tolupe  est,  solius  corporis  et  rerum  hue 
spectantium  ideas  dare  ooncedent :  cetera 
Tero  dioent  alio  modOi  sensu  nempe  sive 
conscientia  vel  oonjectiua,cognoecL — ^Ed.] 

[Ai  a  ptyckoUguxd  tertn,  idea  Juu  been 
Uied] — 

1.  Of  an  individual  object,  whether  in 
perception  or  imagination, — equivalent  to 
the  German  Anschauung. — Battrngarten, 
Acr.  Log.  §  51  (v.  Bolzano,  Wlssen- 
sohaftslehre,  I  p.  844). 

2.  Exclusive  of  object  of  i)erc6ption, 
and  always  of  the  past,~equivalent  to 
both  image  and  notion, — Humey  Essays, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

8.  Equivalent  to  tmo^e — ^representation 
of  past  perception,  and  opposed  to  notion. 
—Daube,  EsBai  d'ld^logie,  p.  61 ;  Sam. 
Johnson  (Life  by  Boswel^  p.  660,  ed. 
Croker,  1848);  Oleigy  EncycL  Brit.,  7th 
ed.,  art  Metaphysics,  p.  601 ;  AtUhor* 
of  'Two  Dissertations  concerning  Sense 
and  the  Imagination,'  [pp.  58,  104-107] ; 
BmesH,  Init.  Doctr.  Solid.  Pe  Mente 
Humana  c.  L  §  85]  p.  184. 

4.  Equivalent  to  noHon^  and  opposed  to 
image, — LeibnitZj  OBuvree  Philosophiquee, 
ed.  Raspe,  pp.  98,  219-21,  508 ;  Spinozay 
Eth.  Pars,  i  [Op.  Posth.  1677],  p.  87 ; 
SegneTy  Specimen  LogicsB  universaliter 
demonstratee,  Sect,  i  def.  1 ;  Touasaint, 


*  Probably  Zachary  Mayne.— 6ee  Diacu$il(m$, 
pp.  48,  49.— E2>. 


De  la  Pens^,  p.  156  sq.;  Bnrtkogge, 
Essay  upon  Reason  and  the  Nature  of 
Spirits,  p.  10. 

5.  Inclusive  of  past  and  present,  general 
and  particular,~equivalent  to  'represen- 
tatio  rei  quatenus  objective  consideratur.' 
—  Wolfy  Psych.  Emp.  §  48;  Jkaearia* 
Resp.  et  Obj.  Tertise  R  v.  Medit  pw  114 ; 
Reiuch,  Syst.  Metapo.  §  825;  Wytten- 
baehy  Prsea  PhU.  Log.  P.  L  a  8.  pu  31 
(ed.  1810). 

6.  Of  extension  and  primary  qualities, 
as  opposed  to  aenaation  of  secondary  qua- 
lities.— Malebraneke  [Recherche,  L.  iii.  P. 
ii.  c.  7,  and  relative  Edairdasement.] 

7.  Including  all  the  phssnomena  of  oon- 
sciousnesB,  or  modifications  of  the  con- 
scious subject—Bonn^,  Eseai  Analytjqtie, 
t.  i.  pp.  14,  170  (but  he  diatmguiahea 
ideas  and  notions) ;  Destutt  Tracy,  El^m. 
d'Idfel.,  i.  pp.  27-29,  419 ;  Thurot,  In- 
trod.  k  TEtude  de  la  Phiiosophie,  Disa 
Prtfl.,  tip.  xxxvi. ;  LaromigtiQre  (y. 
Toussaint,  De  la  Pene^  p.  158 ;  Jaoqiiio; 
El^mens.  &c..  p.  64) ;  Cardaittac,  Etudes 
El^m.,  t.  ii.  p.  185 ;  Ikgerando,  Dea  Signes, 
t.  i.  p.  84.  '  Je  comprendrai  sous  le  nom 
g^n^ral  d'idSes,  et  ces  images  et  lee  4i^ 
mens  ou  rapports  que  Tesprit  appervoit 
en  elles,  et  les  droonstances  qui  lea  aocom- 
pagnent;  en  tm  mot»  j'y  comprendrai  tout 
ce  qu'on  imagine.' 

Gassendi  (Instit  Log.  P.  i,  Opera, 
tip.  92),  uses  Idea  for  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  aught  in  the  mind,  compre- 
hending species,  imago,  notiOy  proenoHoy 
anticipatiOy  antidpcUa  noHoy  coneeptuSf 
phantasmay — ^in  a  word,  any  inoomplex 
object  of  cognition.  So  Locke  applied 
the  term  to  every  modification  of  mind 
as  an  object  of  thought.t  {Bssap,  Introd. 
§  8 ;  B.  ii.  c.  8.  §  8.)  So  also  Descartes 
and  the  Port  Royal  Logicians.  (See  Joe- 
quieTy  El^mens,  Ac,  p.  64.)  t 


*  But  he  varies.  Holds  it  propeily  for  imags^ 
but  not  merely  in  imagination,  alao  in  fntellont 
(See  ^atatndi,  Open,  t  iii  p.  88S.)  He  allowed 
also  ideafl  of  colour  and  other  aeoondaiy  quali- 
ties.—Prinoipia,  P.  1.  8  0& 

t  That  Locke  made  passionStfeelingB,  aensa- 
tiona,  Ac,  in  pnesenti,  of  which  we  are  Mmsci- 
oos,  ideaa,  like  the  VoTRtellnngen  of  Wolf,  aee 
Hums,  Essays,  Ac,  Note  [A].  voL  VL  p.  645,  ed. 
1788.  Locke's  amhignity  and  TacQIatfon  In  the 
use  of  the  term  idea,  is  castigated  by  Strgsant 
(Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  p.  SX  '•  JVajms  (Two 
Dissertations,  Ac.  p.  1S6),  and  Bi$kop  Brmm* 
(Prooednre,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Hnman  Under- 
standing, pp.  72, 188,  et  alibi). 

}  On  Locke  and  Descartes,  see  Baztei's  Ba- 
qniry,  tc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSL 
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ON   CONSOIOUSNESS. 


§  I. — ReuPi  reducHan  of  Contciaumeu  to  a  tpecialfaeuUif^ 
§  II. — Oonditiafu  and  LimUatioM  of  Conteioutnesi, 


[ReferenoeB.— From  L  P.  228  a,  281  b,  297  b  ;  lErom  Sapplementaiy  DuBertations, 
810a,877b^  884  b,  910  a.] 


§  I.— JKeufx  redueUon  ofOoMckmineu  to  a 
9peeial  facuUjf. 

In  all  legitimate  speotdaiion  with  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  of  mmd,  it  is  Con- 
BcioutnesB  which  afforda  ua  at  onoe,  (1 . )  the 
capacity  of  knowledge;  (2.)  the  means  of 
obaervation ;  (8.)  the  point  from  whence 
our  investigation  should  depart ;  (4.)  the 
limit  of  our  inquiry ;  (5.)  the  measure  of 
its  validity;  and,  (6.)  the  warrant  of  its 
truth. 

1.  Conaciousnees  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  a  separate  and  specific  faculty 
of  self-knowledge, — as  that  power  which  is 
conversant  about  the  other  intellectual 
ojperations  and  passions,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished,  as  about  its  peculiar  ob- 
jects ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  expression  for  the 
primary  and  fundamental  condition  of  all 
the  energies  and  affections  of  our  mind, 
inasmuch  as  these  are  known  to  exist 
For  while  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire, 
in  all  their  various  modifications,  can 
onl^  exist  as  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
desire  of  some  determined  subject,  and  as 
this  sublect  can  only  know,  feel,  desire, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  conscious  that  he  knows, 
feels,  and  desires,  it  is  therefore  manifest 
that  all  the  acts  and  passions  of  the  intel- 
lectual self  involve  Consciousness  as  their 


generic  and  essential  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  exists  no  intuitive  or 
immediate  knowledge  of  self  as  tiie  absol- 
ute subject  of  thought,  feeling,  and  desire, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  possible 
a  deduced,  relative,  and  secondarr  know- 
ledge of  self,  as  the  permanent  basis  of 
those  transient  modifications  of  which  we 
are  directly  conscious, — ^it  follows  that, 
independently  of  the  particular  present 
energies  and  affections  of  our  minoB,  Con- 
sciousness can  have  no  possible  existence 
as  a  distinct^  peculiar,  and  co-ordinate 
fiiculty. 

And,  therefore,  while  Consciousness,  in 
reference  to  the  subaltern  capacities  of  the 
intellectual  subject,  may  be  considered  as 
their  absolute  and  universal  form,  so  these 
subordinate  capacities,  in  reference  to  this 
universal  concomitant  of  their  existence, 
may  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
lative and  special  modifications  of  Consci- 
ousness. And  in  particular, — to  speak  only 
at  present  with  regard  to  our  faculties  of 
knowledge,  which  have  necessarily  refer- 
ence to  something  different  from  the  con- 
scious subject, — as  all  existences  different 
from  our  mind  are  only  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  intellectual  self,  as  the  subject 
and  condition  of  that  knowledge,  and  by 
self  as  conscious  of  its  own  activity ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  aa  we  are  only  consci- 
8N 
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oma  of  self  aa  ezutizig  in  some  particular 
atate,  which  state  again  is  always  relative 
to  something  foreign,  which,  mediately  or 
immediately,  determines  its  existence  as 
its  cause, — it  follows  that  all  knowledge  is 
to  a  certain  extent  necessarily  self-know- 
ledge, and  that  again  all  self-knowledge 
involves  Consciousness  of  a  correlative, 
actually  or  possibly,  reidly  or  hypotheti- 
cally,  different  from  our  mind.  The  dis- 
tinction between  consciousoeas  and  our 
particular  fitculties  of  knowledge,  consists, 
not  in  any  real  intrinsic  difference  of  them- 
selves, but  only  in  the  order  in  which  we 
ourselves  contemplate  the  terms  of  the 
same  relation. 

For,  if,  lookiog  from  the  concentric 
unity  of  the  subject,  we  consider  only 
the  particular  and  multi&rious  modifi- 
cations of  Consciousness  in  ezcentric  rela- 
tion to  the  world  without,  we  shall  natu- 
rally Tiew  it  aa  separated  into  an  infin- 
ite number  of  diffei'ent  acts,  correspond- 
ing to  the  infinity  of  its  objects,  and  to 
the  various  relations,  direct  or  mediate, 
in  which  these  may  stand  connected  with 
the  thinking  subject  /  see  this  house, 
I  hear  this  sound,  J  feel  thUpain,  I  imor 
gine  this  Mmera,  are  examples.  These  con- 
stitute the  individual  facts  of  Conscious- 
ness, and  are  infinite  as  their  objects.  But 
if  these  individual  facts  are  considered 
only  in  what  they  possess  in  common,  or 
in  that  quality  of  activity  by  which  several 
of  them  are  arranged  in  Consciousness  to- 
gether, these  facts,  as  thus  conjoined,  then 
obtain  the  character  of  a  general  fact ;  and 
the  species  of  conscious  activity  which 
afforded  the  principle  of  their  classifica- 
tion receives  the  name  of  a  fiiculty.  J 
perceive,  Ifetl,  J  imagine,  &c.,  are  exam- 
ples of  concrete  expressions  for  the  gene- 
ral facts  ;  9Xi6,  perception,  feeling,  imagina- 
tion,  fta,  are  abstract  expressions  for  the 
faculties.  These  fiicts  are,  however,  only 
facta  of  consciousness;  and  the  several 
faculties  are  only  special  forms  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  Consciousness  in  excentric  rela- 
tion to  what  is  different  from  self. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  looking  from  the 
multifarious  and  complicated  modifica- 
tions of  thought,  as  determined  by  the 
Tarious  relations  of  mind  to  the  external 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  we  regard  these 
modifications  only  in  their  concentric 
identity  in  the  unity  of  the  conscious  sub- 
ject, we  naturally  view  these  diffetent 
faoidties  of  knowledge  as  essentially  one, 
and  to  this  single  principle  we  give  the 
general  name  of  Oonteioutness.  But  aa 
this  distinetion  between  absolute  Con- 
Boiouiness  and  its  relative  modifications, 
aa  Kibordinate  faoultiea  of  knowledge,  is 


only  a  logical  and  not  a  real  difference,  it 
is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  act 
of  Consciousness  is  only  possible  tlunough 
some  particular  eneigy  of  a  subordinate 
faculty,  and  on  the  other,  that  every 
simple  act  of  a  subordinate  faculty  is  a 
simple,  though  relative,  energy  of  Con- 
sciousness.  Consciousness  may  therefore 
be  univocally  predicated  of  all  our  facul- 
ties of  knowledge,  and  in  relation  to  all 
their  objects,  as  it  is  coextensive  with  the 
sphere  and  determines  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge.  Thus  the  propositions, 
Iful  pain  or  pleasure,  I  perceive  an  ex- 
ternal object,  I  imagine  an  existence,  I  re- 
member an  occurrence,  &c.,  are  only  shorter 
expressions  for  the  following  facts  of  Con- 
sciousness,— I  am  conscious  of  an  absolute 
affection  of  self,  which  I  call  pain  or  plea- 
sure,— I  am  conscious  of  something  as 
existing  different  from  self, — I  am  con- 
scious of  a  certain  modification  of  mind, 
not  as  absolute  in  itself,  but  as  represent- 
ing^ and  therefore  relative  to,  the  poasible 
existence  of  an  external  something, — I  am 
conscious  of  a  modification  of  mind,  not 
as  absolute  in  itself,  but  as  representative 
of  the  object  of  a  former  consciousness. 

How  Consciousness  in  general  is  pos- 
sible; and  how,  in  particular,  the  con- 
sciousness of  self,  and  the  consciousness 
of  something  different  from  self,  are  pos- 
sible; in  what  manner  we  can  have  a 
consciousness  of  any  absolute  affection  of 
the  thinking  subject,  and  a  consciousness 
of  self  in  representative  relation  either  to 
an  external  possibility  or  to  a  previous 
act  of  consciousness : — all  these  questions 
are  equally  unphilosophical,  as  they  all 
equally  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  facul- 
ty exterior  to  Consciousness  and  couTer- 
sant  about  its  operations.  But  all  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  if  it  does  not  wander  into 
the  region  of  hypothesis,  must  employ 
Consciousness  as  the  only  instrument  of 
observation.  Consciousness  gives  us  the 
existence  both  of  the  absolute  and  of  the 
relative  affections  of  the  mind ;  and  it 
gives  all  these  as  facts  equally  ultimate 
and  inexplicable.* 


Reid  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  nar- 
row limitation  of  Consciousness  as  a  spe- 
cial faculty  from  Hutcheson,  (Syuopaia 


•  The  preceding  dissertation  appeare  to  have 
been  left  unfinished.  The  following  notes  on 
Reld'8  doctrine,  which  were  probably  intended 
as  materials  for  its  conclusion,  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Author's  Common-Plaoe  Book. 
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Meiaphysiose^  pan  ii.  c.  2)  *  or  Male- 
bnmcb&t 

Locke  IB  directly  opposed  to  Reid, 
making  Consoiousnesa  the  condition  of 
all  thought  {Essay,  B.  ii.  eh.  i.  §  19, 
Works,  i.  p.  87)  :  "  If  they  aay,  the 
man  thinks  always,  but  ia  not  always 
oonsoious  of  it,  they  may  as  well  say 
bis  body  is  extended  without  having 
parts.  For  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible 
to  say  that  a  body  is  extended  without 
parts,  as  that  anything  thinks  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  or  perceiTing  that 
it  does  BO.  .  .  .  If  they  say  that  a 
man  is  always  conscious  to  himself  of 
thinking,  I  ask  how  they  know  it  f  Con- 
sciousness is  the  perception  of  wluU  passes 
in  a  man's  inm  mind.  Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  anything, 
when  I  perceive  it  not  myself  ?  No  man's 
knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  experi- 
ence, &c"  So  Descartes,  &a4:  But  Mon< 
boddo  agrees  with  Beid.  (Antient  Meta- 
physics, B.  ii.  ch.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  On 
the  question  generally,  see  J)e  Vries,  De 
Ideis  Innatis,  Sect.  iii.  p.  26. 

"  Non  sentimus  nisi  sentiamus  nos  sen- 
tire,"  say  the  learned.  And  Aristotle, 
Probl.  sect.  xL  §  83— x»P»<''^*"''«  ^*  «*''- 
07iirts  Hiayolas  KoBdirfp  hvaioBurrov  v6yov 
Ixci,  6<nrcp  c3|pirrcu  rh,  Novs  6p§  icol  yoBs 
iueoiti.^  Compare  De  Anima,  L.  iiL  c  2, 
texts  186,  187 ;  and  there  Themistius  (p. 
88),  Philoponus,  and  the  Conimbricenses 
(p.  870  sq.)  Aristotle  had  no  word  for 
Coxisciousness ;  ij  but  here  he  shews  the 


*  The  passage  of  Hntoheson  is  as  follows  :— 
*' Altera  perclpiendi  vis  est  Sensos  qnidam  tn- 
temus,  sat  Conscientla ;  cnjiis  ope  nota  sunt  ea 
omnia,  qan  in  mente  geruntnr.  Novit  quiaqne 
sensationes  suas,  Judicia,  ratiocinia,  volitiones, 
desideria,  et  consUia :  neque  hnc  mentem,  cnl 
insunt,  latere  possant  Hac  animt  vi  se  novit 
qoisqno ;  et  sui  habet  perceptlonem :  atque  in  se 
et  actiones  suas,  animum  convertere  potest. 
Undo  et  spiritnnm  eeque  plena  potest  esse  noti- 
tia  ac  corporum :  intlma  latet  natora ;  notie  sunt 
utriasqae  affectiones."— Ed. 

t  For  Malebranche,  see  Recherche,  L.  iii.  P. 
IL  eh.  7,  and  Eclaircissement  xL  He  held  that 
we  perceive  the  alTections  of  our  mind  directly  by 
conacioosness,  while  we  are  cognisant  of  bodies 
by  ideas  in  Ood.  Hence  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
ferred that  we  have  no  direct  consciousness  of  the 
objects,  bat  only  of  the  acts,  of  intelligence. — 
Ed. 

t  Prtnoipia,  L  0  :  "  Cogitationis  nomine  intel- 
ligo  ilia  omnia  quie  nobis  consciis  in  nobis  flont, 
qvatenus  eorum  in  nobis  eonacientia  ect."— -Ed. 

S  See  Chaurrin,  Lex.  PhiL  v.  Begutio;  and 
CUmberfff  Exerc.  izxxvil.  S  8. 

I  Tennemann  (Gesch.  d.  Phaosophie,lii.  p.  IH) 


absurdity  of  holding  a  faculty  for  the  act 
which  is  not  also  of  the  ol^ect.  Even  the 
word  for  Attention  was  first  introduced 
by  Philoponus.  {Conimbricenses,  Comm. 
De  Anima,  p.  871.) 

Aristotle's  doctrine  as  to  sense  (i>« 
Anima,  1.  c.)  is  well  applied  by  Plotinus 
to  intellect  Enn.  ii.  L.  ix.  c.  1.  Com- 
pare Proclus,  Instit.  Theol.  §§  88,  168. 
On  Aristotle's  intellect  conscious  of 
itself,  see  De  Anima,  L.  iii  c.  4,  texts  8, 
15,  and  Conimbricenses,  p.  503.  Com- 
pare Philoponus,  In  De  Anima,  Sign.  A. 
iv.,  ed.  Venet,  1585,  quoted  by  Monbod- 
do,  Antient  Metaphysics,  vol.  L  p.  186. 

On  the  whole  controversy,  whether  the 
senses  know  their  own  operations,  see 
Conimbricenses,  p.  869  sq.  Plato  (Then- 
tetus*)  says  that  sense  feels  that  it  feels, 
and  that  it  does  not  feel.  See  also  Alex. 
Aphrod.,  De  Anima,  f.  185. 

St  Augustin  (quoted  in  De  la  Forge, 
Traits,  &&  Pr^f.  p.  xi.)  shews  that,  in  the 
perception  of  an  object,  the  mind  has  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  that  object,  but  also 
of  the  operation  by  which  it  perceives,  i* 
See  also  a  long  and  curious  passage  in  De 
la  Forge.    (Pr<Sf.  p.  xiv.) 

Strato  {De  la  Forge,  Pr^£  p.  xxxviiL]^of 
sense.  [See  Plutarch,  De  Solert  AnimaL 
c.  3.— Ed.] 

Varii,  in  De  Villemandy,  Sceptioismus 
Debellatus,  pp.  121,  122. 


notices  the  want  in  the  Oreek  language  of  a  word 
for  consciousness,  and  the  inconvenience  thereof. 
Bee  also  Oillles,  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Bhe- 
toric,  p.  102. 

*  The  reference  to  the  Thetetetus  Is  given  by 
the  Conimbricenses  (In  Arist  De  Anima,  it  8.) 
The  passage  referred  to  is  probably^Thect  p. 
192.  'AtTivaroy  S  aloHyered  yt,  fr§p6y  n 
Sy  alffBdytrat  oljiBriyai  ttyai,  iced  8  viirBir 
vcrou,  &y  rt  fiii  alerBdyrroi,  K.r.X.  This  pas- 
sage, however,  is  not  exactly  in  point.  Compare 
Lecture*  an  Melaphysia,  toL  i.  p.  198.— Ed. 

t  De  Libero  Arbitrlo,  L.  iL  c.  Iv. :  "Arbltror 
etiam  Ulud  esse  manifestum,  sensum  lllnm  inte- 
riorem  non  ea  tantum  sentire  qu»  aoceperit  a 
quinque  sensibus  corporis,  sed  etiam  ipsos  ab  eo 
sentirL  .  .  .  Quod  si  adhuc  obscurum  est»  ela- 
cescet,  si  anlmadvertas  quod,  exempli  gratia,  sat 
est  in  uno  aliquo  sensu,  velut  in  visu.  Namqne 
aperlro  ooulum,  et  movers  aspioiendo  ad  id  quod 
videre  appetit,  nuUo  modo  posset,  nisi  oculo 
dauso  vel  non  ita  moto  se  id  non  videre  sen- 
tiret  Bi  autem  sentlt  se  non  videre  dum  non 
videt,  necesse  est  etiam  sentiat  se  videre  dum 
videt ;  quia  cum  eo  apiietitn  non  movet  ocnlum 
videns,  quo  movet  non  videns,  Indieat  se  utrnm^ 
que  sentire."  Another  psssage  to  the  same 
effect  is  quoted  by  De  la  Forge  fix>m  the  spn* 
rious  work  De  Bpixitu  et  Anima,  o.  82.— Ed. 
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9  II.— CkmdiHoni  aiMi  LimitabUmt  of  Con- 
•ctoHmeM. 

We  are  only  consciowi  aa  oonacious  of 
some  mode,  of  such  or  such  a  quality  or 
qualitiea.  But  to  be  consdoua  of  such  or 
Buch  a  quality,  is  virtually  to  affirm  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  is  this^  to  the 
negation  of  that.  Consciousness,  there- 
fore, necessarily  supposes  a  diseriminaium, 
and  consequently  a  juc^^^rm^nt.  As  Hobbes 
has  well  expressed  it, — "  Sentire  semper 
idem  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidunt."  * 
The  first  law  of  thought  —  using  that 
word  in  its  widest  sense  as  coextensive 
with  consciousness — is,  therefore,  what 
we  may  call 

I.  The  Law  of  Variety  —  that  we  are 
conscious  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  dif- 
ference. This  variety  may  be  either 
simultaneous  or  successive.  Without 
denying  that  we  are  actually  conscious  of 
different  phsBnomena  at  once,  were  there 
no  successive  variation,  or  were  we  unable 
to  compare  our  actual  consciousness  with 
our  past,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  we 
were  conscious  at  all.  Another  law  of 
thought  is  therefore 

II.  The  Law  of  5iicoc«ito»--that  we  are 
ooBBoious  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  pre- 
sent in  contradistinction  to  a  past.  But 
contradistinction  supposes  an  apprehen- 
sion, comparison,  and  judgment  of  that 
which  is  distinguished ;  and  consciousness 
is  only  of  the  actual  or  present.  How, 
therefore,  can  consciousness  apprehend, 
compare,  and  judge,  what  is  not  actual  or 
present — the  past?  This  would  be  im- 
possible, were  nothing  left  in  tho  mind  of 
the  various  modes  or  movements,  of  which 
it  is  the  subject,  beyond  the  actual  now 
of  their  existence;  in  other  words,  were 
the  consciousness,  determined  by  a  present 
external  cause,  the  only  cognition  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable.  But  the  modes  or 
movements  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
scious do  not  cease  to  exist,  so  soon  as  we 
cease  to  be  conscious  of  their  existence ; 
they  remiun,  when  out  of  consciousness, 
as  it  were  in  an  obscured  or  rather  a  sub- 
dormant  state  ;  ready,  however,  to  be  re- 
aroused,  by  the  appropriate  agency,  to 
that  pitch  of  vivacity  which  shall  reinstate 
them  anew  within  the  sphere  of  oonscious- 
ness ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppoee 
that  a  movement  once  determined  in  the 
mental  ego  is,  absolutely  considered,  ever 
again  utterly  abolished.  In  virtue,  how- 
ever, of  this  constitution  it  is  that  Con- 
sciousness is  able,  in  a  certain  sort,  to  re- 


•  See  above,  p.  878  a,  u.  •.  — Bd. 


present  its  past  encorgies  in  its  presenf, 
to  contrast  them  with  each  other,  and 
thus  to  realise  itself.  Ck>n8cioasne8B  thna 
involves  a  retentive,  a  reproductive,  and 
a  re-manifeetative  power ;  in  other  words, 
it  supposes  in  its  subject  the  £sculties  of 
Memory,'*of  Suggestion  and  ReminiBcence, 
and  of  Imagination — by  Acuities  always 
understanding  no  separate  operatioiis,  but 
only  different  relations  of  the  same  in- 
divisible activity.  Consciousness  also  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  aught  different  from 
the  mental  modes  or  movements  them- 
selves. It  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an 
illuminated  place,  within  which  objects 
coming  are  piresented  to,  and  passing  be- 
yond are  withdrawn  firom,  observation; 
nor  is  it  to  be  considered  even  as  an  ob- 
server— ^the  mental  modes  as  phsenomena 
observed.  Consciousness  is  just  the  move- 
ments themselves,  rising  above  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity.  Consciousneaa  is  thoa 
not  coextensive  with  the  attributea  of 
mind;  for  the  movements  beyond  the 
conscious  range  are  still  properties — and 
effective  properties,  of  the  mental  ega 

Consciousness,  being  thus  realised  only 
under  the  laws  oi  variety  and  moositum,  ia 
necessarily  astricted  to  a  eeauleu  varia- 
tifm.  But  the  same  condition  is  also  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  disproportion  be- 
tween what  we  are  actually  oonscioas  of  at 
any  given  moment,  and  what  we  may  poten- 
Usdly  be  conscious  of  at  suoceasive  times. 

Consciousness  is  very  limited.  It  is 
only  a  oomprehensive  word  for  those  men- 
tal movements  which  rise  at  once  above  a 
certain  degree  of  intension;  and  as  the 
extensive  quantity  of  such  movements  is 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  inten- 
sive, that  consciousness  will  be  most  per- 
fect which  is  concentrated  within  the 
smallest  sphere.  But  while  Conscious- 
nees  is  thus  of  its  very  nature  limited  to 
the  very  smallest  complement  of  actual 
cognitions,  the  sum  of  our  potential  cog- 
nitions— ^those  which  may  be  recalled  from 
latency  into  consciousness — ia  almost  in- 
finite. It  is,  therefore,  only  by  suoceesion 
— and  rapid  succession,  th^t  the  signal  dis- 
proportion between  our  intellectual  pos- 
sessions and  our  capacity  of  employing 
them  can  be  diminished. 

But,  further,  the  same  condition  of  cease- 
less variation  is  involved  in  the  fact  that 
Consciousness  is  only  realised  in  a  certain 
degree.  But  it  is  a  general  law,  that  the 
protenslon  or  continuance  of  a  mental 
eneigy  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  inten- 
sion or  dogree,  its  degree,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension  or 
complexity.  The  stronger  the  exertion, 
the  sooner  is  lassitude  induced ;  the  more 
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vehement  the  pleasuro,  the  more  prompt 
18  the  alternation  of  dugust.  Thus  the 
▼arious  moTements,  after  rising  to  the 
conscious  pitch,  tend  natorally  of  them- 
selres  to  a  gradual  remission,  the  result 
of  which  is  their  relapee  into  a  state  of 
latent  subactiyity ;  while  in  proportion  as 
they  cease  to  occupy  the  dispoflable  amount 
of  conscious  enezgyi  this  is  transferred  to 
other  moyements,  which,  rising  in  conse- 
quence from  latency,  maintain  unbroken 
the  consecutive  series  of  thought. 

But  this  effect  of  ceaseless  variation  is 
determined  not  only  by  the  tendency  of 
the  movements  in  consciousness  to  evacu- 
ate their  place:  it  is  equally  determined 
by  the  tendency  of  the  movements  out  of 
consciousness  to  occupy  their  room. 

[The  preceding  fragment,  treating  of 
the  gencoral  conditions  under  which  Con- 
sciousness is  possible,  may  be  regarded  as 
introductory  to  the  following,  which  treats 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  Conscious- 
ness as  actually  manifested.  The  transi- 
tion, however,  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
is  abrupt,  and  some  intermediate  remarks 
would  be  required  to  connect  them  into 
a  whole.— Ed.] 

1.  ConsehuitiesB  is  the  necenary  condi- 
tion of  all  knowledge— all  hnowledge  is  a 
consciousness;  knowledge,  e  conversOj  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  consciousness^ 
cUl  oonsdousness  is  a  knowledge.  Consci- 
ousness and  knowledge  are,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  rela- 
tions, or  from  different  points  of  view. 
Knowledge  is  consciousness  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  object;  Consciousness  is 
knowledge  viewed  in  relation  to  its  sub- 
ject. l£e  one  signalises  that  something 
is  known  (by  me);  the  other  signalises 
that  /  know  (something).  These  differ- 
ent points  of  view  determine,  however,  a 
difference  in  signification.* 

2.  Consciousness  is  a  more  limited  term 
than  knowledge.  For  Knowledge  is  aknow- 
ledge,  1%  either  immediate  or  mediate ;  2^, 
either  potential  or  actual :  whereas  Consci- 
ousness is  a  knowledge  only  immediate,  and 
only  actuaL  It  may  be  said  an  object  is 
known,  though  only  known  or  knowable  in 
a  representation,  and  though  not  now  be- 
fore the  mind  either  in  itself  or  in  its  re- 
presentation. But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
/  am  conscious  of  an  object^  unless  that 
object  be  immediately  and  actually  known. 
But  though  the   term  consciousness  is 


•  See  Leoturts  on  MHaphyriet,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 


thus  less  extensive  than  the  term  know- 
ledge, the  truth  of  the  proposition — ^tbat 
all  knowledge  supposes  consciousness— is 
not  invalidated.  For  all  knowledge  of  a 
mediate  or  represented  object  exists  only 
in  and  through  the  consciousness  of  an  im- 
mediate object  or  representation;  and  a 
potential  knowledge  is  only  a  knowledge 
m  so  far  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  realised  In  an 
actual.  In  asking,  therefore,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  knowledge,  we  simplify  the 
problem  in  asking  only  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  consdousness ;  and  from  what 
has  been  now  said,  the  four  first  or  most 
general  limitations  are  already  manifest. 
These,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
state articulately  in  their  order.* 

8.  The  first  limitation  of  Consciousnees 
is — that  it  is  a  knoidedge.  For  whether  I 
be  conscious—that  I  know, — that  I  feel  a 
pain  or  pleasure— or  that  I  will  or  desire; 
in  all  these  different  classes  of  the  mental 
phsenomena  there  is  one  common  and 
essential  quality.  They  exist  only  as  they 
are  knovm, 

4.  The  second  limitation  of  Conscious- 
ness is — tJuU  it  is  a  knowledge  known  by  me 
—by  an  Ego,  a  Self,  a  Subject  of  know- 
ledge. 

5.  The  third  limitation  of  Conscious- 
ness is — that  it  is  an  imm/ediate  not  a  me- 
diate knowledge. 

6.  The  fourth  limitation  of  Consciousnees 
is— that  it  is  an  actual  not  a  potential 
knowledge. 

7.  The  fifth  condition  of  Consciousness  is 
— that  it  is  an  apprehension.  For  to  know 
we  must  know  something ;  and  immediate- 
ly and  actually  to  know  anything  is  to 
know  it  as  now  and  here  existing,  that  is, 
to  apprehend  it. 

8.  The  nxtA  condition  of  Consciousness 
is — that  it  is  a  discrimination,  and  supposes 
therefore  plurality  and  difference.  For 
we  cannot  apprehend  a  thing  unless  we 
distinguish  the  apprehending  subject  from 
the  apprehended  object. — I  find  this  con- 
dition explicitly  taken  in  the  Wolfian 
SchooL  Wolf,  Vernunftige  GManken,  §§ 
728,  733 ;  Psychologia  Rationalis,  §  10- 
IZl—BH/inger,  Dilucidationes,  §§  242, 269; 
— Thvmmig,  Psychol.  Rat  §  171  ;—Canz, 
Psychol  §  81  ;—Baumgarten,  Log.  §  3. 

9.  The  seventh  condition  of  Consdoua- 
ness  is — that  it  is  a  Judgment  For  we  can- 
not apprehend  a  thing,  without,  pro  tanto, 
affirming  it  to  exist.  Though  this  condi- 
tion be  virtually  contained  in  the  preced- 


*  With  these  UmitatlonB  of  Consdotumeas, 
compare  Lectur€$  on  Metaphysioti  voL  i.  p.  801 
sq.— Eo. 
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iog,  Reid  has  the  merit  of  being,  among 
modem  philosophen,  the  first  who  trench- 
ed upon  a  recognition  of  this  truth.  Of  | 
ConsoiousnesB  (to  him  a  special  faculty  of 
Belf-consdousness),  Seusation,  PerceptioD, 
and  Kemorji  he  once  and  again  says, 
that  judgment  is  inyoWed  in,  or  neceesari-  I 
ly  accompanies,  their  acta  (Inq.  106  b,  107  | 
a;  LP.  in  b;  alibi);  but  this  again  be 
explicitly  denies  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  faculty,  which  he  yariously  de- 
nominates Conception,  Imagination,  and 
Simple  Apprehension.  (I.  P.  223  a,  243 
a,  875  a,  4U  a  b.)  This  limitation  is  in- 
correct; though  it  is  eacgr  to  see  how  Reid, 
contemplating  only  a  judgment  affirma- 
tiye  of  objectire  or  real  existence,  was  led 
to  overlook  the  judgment  affirmatiye  of 
BubjectiTe  or  ideal  existence  in  which  all 
consciousness  is  realised. 

10.  The  eig?ith  condition  of  Conscious- 
ness is  —  that  whatever  is  thought  ie 
thought  under  the  attribute  of  exist- 
enc«  /  existence  being  a  notion  a  priori 
or  native  to  the  mind,  and  the  primary 
act  of  consciousness  an  existential  judg- 
ment For  if  we  are  only  conscious  as 
we  apprejiend  an  object,  and  only  appre- 
hend it  as  we  affirm  it  to  exist,  existence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  object  by  the 
mind.  But  such  could  not  be  done  unless 
this  predicate  were  a  notion  which  had  a 
virtual  pre-existence  in  the  mind.  For 
suppose  it  derived  from,  and  not  merely 
elicited  on  the  occasion  of,  experience; 
suppose,  in  a  word,  with  Locke,  "that 
existence  is  an  idea  [not  native  but]  sug- 
gested to  the  undentanding  by  every 
object  without,  and  every  idea  within;"* 
in  this  case  it  must  perforce  be  ad- 
mitted that  what  suggests  the  notion 
of  existence  is  itself  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness; for  what  we  are  not  con- 
scious of,  that  can  suggest  nothing. 
But  where  is  the  object  of  consciousness 
not  already  thought  under  the  very  attri- 
bute which  this  doctrine  would  maintain 
it  originally  to  suggest  1  Till  this  ques- 
tion be  answered— till  the  possibility  of 
its  being  answered  can  be  even  conceived, 
we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  that 
would  contingently  evolve  the  notion  of 
existence  out  of  an  antecedent  knowledge, 
instead  of  making  the  notion  of  existence 
the  condition  which  all  knowledge  neces- 
sarily supposes.  .  Ens,  accordingly,  has 
been  viewed  as  the  primum  cognitum  by  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  msgority  of 
philosophers,  more  or  less  prominently, 
on  stronger  or  on  weaker  grounds ;  as  by 


•  Efttty,  B.  ii.  ch.  7. 1 7. 


Aristotle,  Alexander,  Themistins,  Simpli- 
cius  impUciUy,  and  ezplidUy  by  Avi- 
cenna,  Averroes,  Albertua  Magnus,  St 
Thomas  with  the  whole  Thomiat  school, 
and  many  other  of  the  principal  School- 
men and  Aristotelians.  In  more  reoent 
ages,  without  enumerating  a  long  list  of 
names,  I  may  state  in  general  that  no 
philosopher  has  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
cognitions  a  priori,  who  has  been  found 
to  disallow  the  pre-eminent  claims  to  this 
distinction  which  the  notion  of  existence 
may  prefer.  Among  contemporary  meta- 
physicians, the  Abbate  Roemini  merits 
commemoration ;  who  has,  wiUi  great  in- 
genuity and  perseverance,  endeavoured  to 
develop  this  notion  into  asystematie,  and 
in  many  respects,  an  original,  philosophy 
of  mind.  This  attempt  would,  I  am  con- 
fident, have  been  more  successful,  had  it 
taken  the  following  lower  limitation  of 
consciousness  as  its  point  of  departure. 

11.  The  ninth  limitation  of  ConsciouB- 
ness  is — that  while  only  realised  in  the  re- 
cognition of  existence,  it  is  only  realised  in 
the  recognition  of  the  existent  as  condi- 
tioned; and  even  this  requires  a  still 
further  limitation,  for  we  are  conscious  of 
the  conditioned  itself  only  as  not  uncon- 
ditionally conditioned.  Of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, of  the  absolute  or  the  infinite, 
we  have  no  cognition,  no  conception, — ^in  a 
word,  no  consciousness;  and  these,  in 
themselves  incognisable  and  inconceivable, 
we  can  talk  about  only  as  negations  of 
what  is  positively  cognisable  and  conceiv- 
able— the  conditioned  in  its  various  phases 
of  the  relative,  the  finite,  &c.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  limitation  would  con- 
stitute a  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  in 
direct  antithesis  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Absolute,  maintained  under  diverse  forms 
by  many  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
the  last  half-century,  among  whom  Fichte^ 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  my  illustrious  friend 
M.  Cousin,  are  the  most  distinguished. 
This  I  may  hereafter  attempt;  not  cer- 
tainly presuming  to  mete  my  own  strength 
with  that  of  such  opponents,  but  confiding 
solely  in  the  strengUi  of  the  cause  itself 
which  I  maintain.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
present  limitation,  and  of  the  polemical 
relations  of  a  philosophy  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, some  indications  may  be  found  in 
an  article  by  me,  entitled,  "  The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Absolute,  &c.,"  in  immediate 
reference  to  M.  Cousin,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  L.  p.  194  sq. ;  *  to  be  found 
also  in  Crosse's  "  Selections,"  and  in  the 
'*  Fragmcus  Philosophiques,  Ac,"  trans- 


*  Reprinted  iu  Discimions,  p.  1  sq.— Ed. 
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lated  by  M.  Peiase,  whose  prefttoe  to  the 
Tolome  is  on  this  subject  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  At  present  I  can  only 
enounce  the  principle  to  shew  its  place  in 
an  evolution  of  the  conditions  of  Con- 
soiouaness ;  and,  where  ample  illustratiouB 
would  be  requisite,  I  can  with  difficulty 
afford  room  for  a  few  scattered  hints  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  of  its  [manifold  ap- 
plications.] 

The  principle,  that  we  are  conscious  only 
of  the  conditioned,  and  only  of  Uie  condi- 
tionally conditioned,  is  valuable  as  an  im- 
portant truth  :  it  is  likewise  valuable  as 
affording  a  genesis  of  some  of  the  most 
momentous,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
contested,  phsmomena  of  mind.  For 
example,  in  the  principle  of  the  Condi- 
tioned, the  two  great  principles,  the  law 
of  Substance  and  Accident,  and  the  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  find  their  origin  and  ex- 
planation. They  are  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  ultimate  data  of  intelligence ; 
they  appear  now  as  merely  particular 
cases,  merely  special  applications,  of  this 
higher  principle.  Take  the  former — the 
law  of  Substance.  I  am  aware  of  a  phoe- 
nomenon — a  phsenomenon  be  it  of  mind 
or  of  matter ;  tiiat  is,  I  am  aware  of  a 
certain  relative,  consequently  a  condi- 
tioned, existence.  This  existence  is  only 
known,  and  only  knowable,  as  in  rela- 
tion. Mind  and  matter  exist  for  us 
only  as  they  are  known  by  us ;  and  they 
are  so  known  only  as  they  have  cer- 
tain qualities  relative  to  certain  faculties 
of  knowledge  in  us,  and  we  certain  facul- 
ties of  knowledge  relative  to  certain  quali- 
ties in  them.  All  our  knowledge  of  mind 
and  matter  is  thus  relative,  that  is,  condi- 
tioned ;  and  so  &r  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  that  we  are  conscious  only  of 
existence  as  conditioned.  But  further ; — 
I  am  aware  of  a  certain  phsdnomenon,  be 
it  of  mind  or  matter.  This  phamomenon, 
— a  manifestation  of  what  exists  for  me 
only  as  known  by  me,  and  of  what  as 
known  by  me  exists  only  in  relativity  to 
my  faculties, — how  is  it  that  I  cannot 
even  conceive  it  to  exist  solely  in  the  re- 
lativity in  which  solely  it  is  known,  that 
I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  phieno- 
menon,  an  appearance  of  nothing  but  it- 
self as  appearing,  but  am  compelled  by  a 
necessity  of  my  nature  to  think  that  out 
of  this  relativity  it  has  an  absolute  or 
irrelative  existence — i.  «.,  an  existence,  as 
absolute  or  irrelative,  unknown,  and  in- 
comprobcnsible  ?  why,  in  short,  am  I 
constrained  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  known 
phsenomenon  of  an  imknown  Substance  1 
Philosophers  answer  and  say — it  is  an 
ultimate  law  of  mind.     I  answer  and  say 


>-it  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  law 
which  bears  that  not  only  the  uncondi- 
tioned simply,  but  even  the  unconditioned 
of  the  conditioned,  is  unthinkable.  Take 
an  object;  strip  it  by  abstraction  of  all 
its  qualitiesy  of  all  its  phenomena,  of  all 
its  relativities ;  reduce  it  to  a  mere  uncon- 
ditioned, irrelative,  absolute  entity,  a  mere 
substance ;  and  now  try  to  think  this  8ub> 
stance.  Tou  cannot  For  either  in  your 
attempt  to  think  you  clothe  it  again  with 
qualities,  and  thus  think  it  as  a  condi- 
tioned; or  you  find  that  it  cannot  be 
thought,  —  except  as  a  negation  of  the 
thiokable.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
unconditioned  simply,  and  an  ordinaiy 
application  of  the  law. 

Take  now  of  the  same  object  a  quality 
or  phsenomenon.  A  phsenomenon  is  a 
relative— reigo,  a  conditioned — ergo,  a 
thinkable.  But  try  to  think  this  relative 
as  absolutely  relative,  this  conditioned  as 
unconditionally  conditioned,  this  phnno- 
menon  as  a  phsenomenon  and  nothing 
more.  You  cannot ;  for  either  yott  do 
not  realise  it  in  thought  at  all»  or  you  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  phsenomenon  of  some- 
thing that  does  not  appear ;  you  give  it  a 
basis  out  of  itself;  you  think  it  not  as 
the  absolutely,  but  as  the  relatively  rela- 
tive ;  not  as  the  unconditionally,  but  as 
the  conditionally  conditioned;  in  other 
words,  you  conceive  it  as  the  Accident  of 
a  Subject  or  Substance.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  Conditioned,  and  constitutes 
the  special  case,  the  particular  law,  of  Sub- 
stance and  Phsenomenon.  The  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect  is  another  subordinate 
application  of  the  same  general  principle ; 
but  in  connection  with  another  limitation 
of  Consciousness,  which  it  is  necesaaiy  [to 
state  before  proceeding.]  * 

[  12.  The  tenth  limitation  of  Con- 
sciousness is  that  of  TitM.]  This  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  every  conscious 
act ;  thought  is  only  realised  to  us  as  in 
succession,  and  succession  is  only  con- 
ceived by  us  under  the  concept  of  Time. 
Existence,  and  existence  in  Time,  is  thus 
an  elementary  form  of  our  intelligence. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  existence  in  time 
absolutely  or  infinitely, — we»  conceive^  it 
only  as  conditioned  in  time ;  and  Exist- 
ence conditioned  in  Time  expresses,  at  once 
and  in  relation,  the  three  categories  of 
thought,  which  afford  us  in  combination 


•  The  Aathoi'fl  K&  breaks  off  here.  Wbtt 
follows  has  been  supplied,  partly  tram  hit  Leetmru 
on  Metaphytics,  toL  il.  p.  899,  and  partly  fkom  his 
Diseuttioni,  p.  618.— Ed. 
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the  principle  of  Causality.  What  does 
txittenee  [c<mdUioned  or]  reloHve  in  time 
imply  f  It  ImplieB,  l"",  that  we  are  unable 
to  raaliBe  in  thought :  on  the  one  pole  of 
the  irrelative,  either  an  absoltUe  com* 
menoement,  or  an  abtoluie  termination  of 
time ;  as  on  the  other,  either  an  infinite 
non-oommenoementy  or  an  infinite  non- 
termination  of  time.  It  implies,  2%  That 
we  can  think,  neither,  on  the  one  pole,  an 
dbeoliUe  minimum,  nor,  on  the  other,  an 
ii^iUte  divisibili^  of  time.  Tet  these 
constitute  two  pairs  of  contradictory  pro- 
positions ;  which,  if  our  intelligence  is 
not  all  a  tie,  cannot  both  be  true,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  necessarily  must.  But,  as  not  rek^- 
tpvetj  they  are  not  oogitables. 

Now  the  phsenomenon  of  Causality 
seems  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  of 
the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
mental  category  of  Bxiitence  JtelaHve  tn 
Time.  We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  think 
a  things  except  under  the  attribute  of  Bx- 
iitence; we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing 
to  exist,  except  as  in  Time;  and  we  cannot 
know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist  in  Time, 
and  think  it  abaolutely  to  commence  or  ter- 
minate.* Now  this  at  once  imposes  on 
us  the  judgment  of  causality.  Unable 
positively  to  think  an  absolute  commence- 
ment, our  impotence  to  this  drives  us 
backwards  on  the  notion  of  Caute  ;  vat- 
able  positively  to  think  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, our  impotence  to  this  drives  us 
forwa»ls  on  the  notion  of  Effect  More 
articulately  thus : — An  object  is  given  us, 
either  by  our  presentative,  or  by  our  re- 
presentative, faculty.  As  given,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  Existent,  and  existent  in  Time. 
But  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  to 
exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unable  to 
think  it  non-existent, — ^to  think  it  away,  — 
to  annihilate  it  in  thought.  And  this  we 
cannot  do.  We  may  turn  away  finom  it ; 
we  may  engross  our  attention  with  other 
objects;  we  may,  consequently,  exclude 
it  firom  our  thought.  That  we  need  not 
think  a  thing  is  certain ;  but  thinking  it, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  think 
it  not  to  exist.    So  much  will  be  at  once 


*  How  easily  the  difflcalty  firom  the  «imuitan«i(y 
of  Cause  and  Effect,  or  rather  firom  the  identity 
of  Causation  and  Effectuation,  is  solved  on  this 
theory,  and  on  this  theory  alone,  it  would  be  out 
of  hounds  here  to  explain.  I  may  notloe,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  dUBcnlty  is  developed  by 
Aeneaidemus,  in  Sextus  Bmpiricus  :  and  that 
those  who  have  recognised  it  in  modem  timee, 
■eem  to  have  been  wholly  unaware  of  the  more 
Ingenious  speculation  of  the  ancient  sceptic. 


admitted  of  the  present ;  but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  denied  of  the  past  and  future. 
Yet  if  we  make  the  experiment,  we  shall 
find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an  object 
equally  impossible  under  time  psst,  and 
present,  and  future.  To  obviate,  how- 
ever, misapprehension,  a  Tery  simple  ob- 
servation may  be  proper.  In  saying  that 
it  is  impossible  to  annihilate  an  object  in 
thought,  in  other  words,  to  conceive  aa 
non-existent,  what  had  been  conceived  as 
existent, — ^it  is  of  course  not  meant,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  divided,  dissipated, 
modified  in  any  way ;  we  can  imagine 
anything  of  it,  ebort  of  annihilation.  But 
the  complement^  the  quantum,  of  exist- 
ence, thought  as  constituent  of  an  object, 
— that  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves, 
either  as  increased,  without  abstraction 
from  other  entities,  or  as  diminished, 
without  annexation  to  them.  In  short, 
we  are  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought^ 
that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely 
added  to,  or  absolutely  taken  away  from, 
existence  in  generaL  Let  us  make  the 
experiment.  Let  us  form  to  ourselves  a 
concept — an  image  of  the  universe.  Now, 
we  are  unable  to  think,  that  the  quantity 
of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the 
conceived  sum,  can  either  be  amplified  or 
diminished.  We  are  able  to  conceive, 
indeed,  the  creation  of  a  world ;  this  in 
&ct  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom. 
But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation  9  It 
is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of 
nothing  into  something.  On  the  con- 
trary, creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us 
conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  ex- 
istence from  possibility  into  actuality,  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Deity.*  Let  us  place  our- 
selves in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis. 
Now,  can  we  construe  it  to  thought,  that, 
the  moment  after  the  universe  flashed  in- 
to material  reality,  into  manifested  being, 
there  was  a  larger  complement  of  exist- 
ence in  the  imiverse  and  its  author  to- 
gether than,  the  moment  before,  there 
subsisted  in  the  Deity  alone)  This  wo 
are  unable  to  imagine.  And  what  is  true 
of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  our 


*  The  creation  k  Kihilo  means  only :  that  the 
universe,  when  created,  was  not  merely  put  into 
form,  an  original  chaos,  or  complement  of  brute 
matter,  having  preceded  a  plastic  eneigy  of  in- 
telligence ;  but,  that  the  universe  was  called  into 
actuality  from  potential  existence  by  the  Divine 
flat.  The  Divine  flat,  therefore,  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  creation ;  and  the  Deity  containing 
the  cause,  contained,  potentiaUy,  the  eflbct 
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coDoept  of  annihilation.  We  can  think 
no  real  annihilation, — ^no  absolute  sinking 
of  something  into  nothing.  Bat^  as  crea- 
tion is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a  putting 
forth  of  Divine  power,  so  is  annihilation 
by  us  only  oonceiyable,  as  a  withdrawal  of 
that  same  power.  All  that  is  now  actual- 
ly existent  in  the  universe,  this  we  think 
and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to  crea- 
tion, virtwiUy  existed  in  the  creator ;  and 
in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  anni- 
hilated, we  can  only  conceive  this,  as  the 
retractation  by  the  Deity  of  an  overt 
enexgy  into  latent  power. — In  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  think 
what  it  thinks  existent,  lapsing  into  abso- 
lute non-existence,  either  in  time  past  or 
in  time  future. 

Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 
once  conceived  existent  in  Time,  as  in 
time  becoming  non-existent^  corresponds 
with  our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 
conceived  existent  in  8pace,  as  in  spi^ 
becoming  non-existent.  We  cannot  rea- 
lise it  to  thought,  that  a  thing  should  be 
extruded,  either  from  the  one  quantity  or 
from  the  other.  Hence,  under  extension, 
the  law  of  Ultimate  Ineomprtseibility ;  im- 
der  protension,  the  law  of  Cause  and  £ffect, 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  in- 
conceivable pole  of  the  conditioned,  in  its 
applioation  to  existence  in  time, —  of  the 
(uioltUe  extreme,  as  absolute  commence- 
ment and  absolute  termination.  The 
counter  or  infinite  extreme,  as  infinite  re- 
gress or  non-commencement,  and  infinite 
progress  or  non-termination,  is  equally 
unthinkable.  With  this  latter  we  have, 
however,  at  present  nothing  to  do.  In- 
deed, as  not  obtrusive,  the  Jjifinite  figures 
far  lees  in  the  theatre  of  mind,  and  exerts 
a  hr  inferior  influence  in  the  modification 
of  thought,  than  the  Absolute.  It  is,  in 
fact,  boUi  distant  and  delitescent ;  and  in 
place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  it  re- 
quires some  exertion  on  our  part  to  seek 
it  out  It  is  the  former  and  more  obtru- 
sive extreme, — it  is  the  Absolute  alone 
which  constitutes  and  explains  the  mental 
manifestation  of  the  causal  judgment.  An 
object  is  presented  to  our  observation 
which  has  pluenomenally  begun  to  be. 
But  we  cannot  construe  it  to  thought, 
that  the  object,  that  is,  this  detenninate 
eompUment  of  existence,  had  really  no 
being  at  any  past  moment;  because,  in 
that  case^  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we 
should  again  think  it  as  non-existent, 
which  is  for  us  impossible.  What  then 
can  we — ^must  we  do  !  That  the  phsono- 
menon  presented  to  us,  did,  <u  a  phono- 
menon,  begin  to  be,  —  this  we  know  by 
experience ;  but  that  the  elements,  the 


constituents  of  its  existence  only  began, 
when  the  phnnomenon  which  they  make 
up  came  into  manifested  being, — this  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  think.  In  these 
circumstances  how  do  we  proceed  f  There 
is  for  us  only  one  possible  way.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe,  that  the  object,  (that 
is  the  certain  quale  and  ^ntum  of  beings 
whose  fhoBnommai  rise  into  existence  we 
have  witneased,)  did  redUy  exist,  prior  to 
this  rise,  under  other  forms;  (and  by /orn^ 
be  it  observed,  I  mean  any  mode  of  exist- 
ence, conceivable  by  ub  or  not.)  But  to 
say,  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under 
different  forms,  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  a  thing  had  oamee.  (It  would 
be  here  out  of  place,  to  refute  the  error  of 
philosopher^  in  supposing  that  anything 
can  have  a  single  cause ; — meaning  always 
by  a  cause  that  without  which  the  effect 
would  not  have  been.  I  speak  of  course 
onlyof  second  causes,  for  of  theDivine  cau- 
sation we  can  pretend  to  no  conception.) 
I  must,  however,  now  cursorily  observe, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  eironeous  in  it- 
self, or  in  its  consequences  more  fertile  in 
delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that 
the  causal  judgment  is  elicited,  only  when 
we  apprehend  objects  in  consecution,  and 
uniform  consecution.  No  doubt,  the  ob- 
servation of  such  succession  prompts  and 
enables  us  to  assign  particular  causes  to 
particular  effects.  But  this  assignation 
ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  firom 
the  judgment  of  causality,  absolutely. 
This  consists,  not  in  the  empirical  and 
oontmgent  attribution  of  this  pfasonome- 
non,  as  cause,  to  that  phienomenon,  as 
effect;  but  in  the  vfM/versal  necessity  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes 
for  every  event,  whether  that  event  stand 
isolated  by  itself  and  be  by  us  referable 
to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a 
series  of  successive  phsenomena,  which,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  arrange  themselves 
under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause. 
Of  no  pbnnomenon,  as  observed,  need  we 
think  the  cause ;  but  of  eveiy  phsenome- 
non  must  we  think  a  cause.  The  former 
we  may  learn,  through  a  process  of  induc- 
tion and  generalisation  ;  the  latter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained 
by  tiie  Condition  of  Relativity.  On  this, 
not  sunken,  rock,  Dr  Brown  and  others 
have  been  shipwrecked.* 


*  The  above  extracts,  being  the  exposition  of 
tbe  Author's  theory  of  causation,  have  been  sup- 
plied as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
sent Note.  For  some  fturther  remarks  in  support 
of  the  theory  as  compared  with  others,  see  iMt* 
eutsiffM^  p.  OSS,  and  lAdura  on  MetaphyHet,  vol 
It  p.  4W.--BD. 
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[The  following  references  from  the 
Author's  Common-Plaoe  Book  relate  to 
the  second  portion  of  the  present  Note. — 
Ed.] 

I. — On  the  condititmi  of  Ooiueioutneii. 

Plotinus  (Enn.  yl  L.  v\L  c  39)  states 
admirably  the  conditions  of  knowledge, 
which  he  makes  five  in  number:  1**, 
Change  ;  2%  Diversity  ;  8**,  [Compari- 
son ;  4%  Relation;  5%  Multiplicity.]* 
r  The  passage  is  as  follows :  —  Ai^  xol 
OftB&s  Ircp^Tifra  Xofifidy^if  Zvov  rovt  ical 
oberieu  Aci  yiip  rhy  vovit  kt\  Irtp^rjira 
KoX  Toininrra  Kofifidyuyf  cfvcp  ro^o^cc 
ka\n6v  re  7^  oh  Hicutpiyu  irh  rov  yonrw, 
rf  irp6s  airrh  Mpov  erx^trti^  rd  t€  vdyra 
oh  dcwfyfictitfAfiHtfjuas  ir9p&ntT0s  yfyofjJyriSt 
*is  rh  wdyra  tlyat*  oM  yiip  Ky  oi^k  5vo. 
"Eirctra  ci  yo^ati  oO  S4nrov  iavrhy  fi6yoy 
yiyha'fi,  cfircp  5\»s  yv^atv  81&  rl  yhp  ovx 
SroKTa ;  ^  oSvyar^erci ;  iXws  8^  ohx  avXovs 
yly^Toi  yoAy  ieunbyf  AA^A  8ci  r^r  y^^aw  r^y 
Tcpl  ulnaiv  Mpov  clyou,  cf  ti  6\ws  S^kotou 
yotiy  mrrh'  iK4yofiMy  8i,  8ti  ev  y6i^ais  rovrOf 
cl  8^  &AXor  o^^y  ^0^Aot  i8ciyf  yofyras  8^ 
ovr^T,  voX^f  yiyrroiy  yotirhst  yo&y,  kwo^ 
ILWosy  ical  do'a  &XXa  rfHNT^icci  k^.  Tlp6s  8i 
rovrois  ic&icciKo  ^p^i'  irpoo^Kci,  8xcp  cipirrcu 
ff8i}  ^v  iXKoiSy  &s  iKdtmi  y^triSf  efrcp 
y&i^eis  l<rrcU|  iroiJcfA-ov  ri  8c<  cTkou*  rb  8i 
airXouy  ical  t^  abrh  iray  oToy  Klyrifia,  ti  roi- 
ovToy  cfi)  oIoK  impif,  ob^ky  yotphy  ^x^<«  Tt 
oZy;  oih-€  rk  &AAa  oin-c  abrhv  c<8^<rct,  &XX& 
irtfiyhy  itrHi^erat ;  t&  /iiy  oSv  &XA(i  Hcrtpa 
auTov,  Kol  ^y  irph  atnSty  8  ^k,  jc.  t.  X.] 

So  Jordanus  Bruuus  (De  Imaginum 
Signorum  et  Idearum  Compositione,  De- 
dicatio,  p.  iv.)  :  *■  Intelligere  nostrum 
(id  est,  operationea  nostri  intellectus) 
aut  est  phontasia,  aut  non  sine  phantaaia. 
Rursum,  non  intelligimus  nisi  phantas- 
mata  speculemur.  Hoc  est  quod  non  in 
aimpUcitate  quadam,  statu,  et  unitate,  sed 
in  compositione*  collatione,  terminorum 
pluralitate,  mediante  discursu  atque  re- 
flexione,  compreheDdimus.' 

Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  L.  i.  c  29 : 
['Si  una  omnium  (sc.  Deorum)  facies 
est,  florere  in  ccslo  Academiam  neoesse 
est.    Si  enim  nihil  inter  deum  et  deum 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  Author  intended  to 
enumerate  the  Ave  conditions  given  in  the  sum- 
mary of  Ficinns,  from  which  the  hist  three  have 
been  supplied.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  these  can  bo  fairly  Inferred  from  the 
text  of  Plotinus.— Ed. 

t  80  Creuzcr.  Ficinus  seems  to  have  read  €i  ft.^ 
its  JiKXoy  ainby  ie4\oi  I9tiy.  He  renders, 
*'  Diximus  auteni  hoc  ipstim  non  esse  iutelligen- 
tiam,  nisi  ac  contueatur  ut  alium."— Eo. 


[notb  H. 

differt,  nuUa  est  apud  deos  oognitio,  naDa 
peroeptio.'] 

Burthogge,  Essay  upon  Reason  and  the 
Nature  of  Spirits  (Iiondon,  1694),  pp.  4,  8 : 
['Consciousness  seems  to  me  to  arise, 
ordinarily,  from  the  distinction  and  dif- 
ference that  is  in  Conceptions ;  for,  should 
any  person  have  his  eye  perpetually  tied 
to  one  object,  without  ever  closing  of,  or 
turning  it  to  another,  he  would  no  more 
be  sensible  that  he  saw  that  object^  or 
know  any  more  what  it  was  to  see,  than 
if  he  had  been  blind  from  his  birth.  For 
since  consciousness  of  seeing  is  nothii^ 
but  a  perceiving  by  the  eye,  that  one  ia 
affected,  or  otherwise  affected  than  he 
was,  with  the  appearance  of  Light  or 
Colour;  if  a  person  had  never  seen  but 
one  thing,  and  never  but  seen  it^  he  oould 
have  no  perceivanoe  (that)  he  is  so  affect- 
ed, that  is,  he  oould  not  be  sensible  or 
consdouB  (that)  he  did  see.  ...  I  con- 
clude, that  as  difference  of  oonceptioQ 
anses  from  different  affections  of  the 
faculties  by  objects,  so  Consdousneas,  or 
Sense  of  Conception,  arises  from  the  dif- 
ference of  Conceptions,  &c.'] 

See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Brown's 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  Lect^  zL 
p  66  (ed.  1830). 

II.  On  acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Coneciousnesi* 

Are  there  acts  of  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  consciousness  1 

Affirmative:  Leibnitz,  Nouv.£8s.,Avant- 
propos,  p.  8-9,  and  L.  ii.  cc.  1,  J^  p.  69- 
72  (ed.  Raspe);  Monad.  §§  14,  20-23; 
Prioc.  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  §  4  ; 
alibi; — Bi^nger,  De  Harmonia  Prssta* 
bUita,  Sect,  vl  §  68,  pp.  182,  183  (Sd 
edition) ;  —  Cam,  Philosophia  Wolfiana, 
Psych.  L.  l  §  36  (ed.  1737) ;  Med.  PhiL 
§  830  (Tubingae,1750);— i^ciMfrim,  Phil, 
Saetee  von  klaren  und  duukeln  Begrifieiif 
B.  ii.  Th.  i.  pp.  89,  69  sq. ;— JTamet, 
Essays,  &c,  P.  u.  Ess.  iv.,  On  Matter  and 
Spirit,  p.  289  to  end  (3d  edition) ;— <SrAau- 
hert,  Diss,  de  Idearum  in  Anima  Conser- 
vatione  (Altorfii  Noricorum,  1744),  om- 
nino; — Platner,  PhiL  Aph.,  1.  p.  70; — 
Tetens,  PhiL  Versuche,  i.  p.  265,  quodam- 
modo ; — Beavsobre,  Ueber  die  Natur  und 
ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  dunkler  Ideen 
(in  Hissmann's  'Magaain  fuer  die  Philo- 


•  See  above,  pp-  032,  933.  This  question  has 
been  paitly  discussed  In  the  Author's  Ltetitrf 
on  Metaphyna,  Lcctt.  xviiL  xix.  It  is  probable 
that  he  contemplated  a  fuller  treatment  in  tbe 
present  work,  for  which  the  following  references 
would  have  served  as  nmteriuUk— £0. 
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Sophie  und  ihre  Geschicktei'  t.  p.  145 
sq. ) ; — SuUer,  Verm.  Schriften,  i  pp.  99 
Bq.,  109  (ed.  1808)  i—Boerhaave,  De  Horb. 
Nery.  t.  ii.  p.  860  sq. ; — Macua,  Vereuch, 
&c.,  §  24,  p.  65  sq.  (ed.  1797) ;— Kant, 
Anthrop.,  §  5  ,—Friety  N.  Kritik,  i.  §§  23, 
80;  'Anthrop.,  §  24,  ed.  1820  (§  20,  ed. 
1837); — /aco6,Erkl.  des  Grundr.  der  Emp. 
Paych.,  §  49  i—Schwab,  Ueb.  d.  dunkeln 
VorateUungen  (Stuttgart,  1818);  — -a/ei- 
ners,  Untersuchungen,  kc,  L  pp.  56,  57; 
— Oraevell,  Der  Mensch,  pp.  78,  185; — 
Schulze,  PhiL  WissenschafteD,  L  p.  16-17; 
Anthropologie,  §  61 ; — DemingeVf  Instit. 
Log.  §260,  t.  i.  p.  226  (ed.  1824)  \—Benek€, 
Lehrb.  d.  Paych.,  §  96  sq.  p.  72  (ed.  1838); 
Psych.  Skizzen,  i.  p.  853-360  ;-—ifi66ert. 
Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Appari- 
tions, P.  iv.  ch.  5,  p.  284  sq.  (2d  edition) ; 
— Cardaillcic,  Etudes  Element  de  Phil., 
t.  ii.  p.  124  sq.  (See  Damiron,  Ess.  sur 
THist.  de  Phil.,  Supplement,  p.  460  sq.) ; — 
H.  Schmid,  Versuch,  &c.,  pp.  28,  282  aq. ; 
JDamiron,  Cours,  &c.,  i.  p.  190  (e<L  1834) ; 
Oiruzezj  N.  Cours  de  Phil.,  p.  67;— 
Biundcy  Versuch,  &c.,  i.  p.  345  sq. ; — 
Rcinholdy  Theorie  d.  mensch.  Erkenntnias 
u.  Metaph.,  i.  p.  279  aq. 

Negative:  Locke,  Essay,  B.  ii.  ch.  L  § 
10;  Condillac,  Sur  TOrig.  des  Connbiss. 
Hum.,  Sect.  ii.  c.  1.  §  4-13  (On  him  see 
Merian  in  Hisemann's  *  Magazin,'  t.  vL  p. 
199) ; — Merian,  Ueber  die  Apperzeption 
(Hissmann's  'Magazin,'i.  p.  155  aq.); — 
Tiedemann,  Untersuchungen,  i.  pu  40  sq.; 
Psychologie  (1804),  p.  28-29 ; —(?a//Mpp», 
Elementi  di  Filosofia,  i.  §  105  (ed.  1837) ; 
— Stewart,  Elements,  [Part  L  ch.  ii— ColL 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  120  sq.] 

On  the  question  generally,  see  the  fol- 
lowing authorities,  in  addition  to  those 
above  referred  to.  Walck,  Lexikon,  i.  p. 
2034-5;  —  Caxar,  De  Animi  et  Obscur- 
arum  Idearum  Natura  (LipsisD,  1789) 
omnino; — Aimllon,  Mdlanges,  t.  i.  p.  40- 
41 ; — Henninffs,  Von  Qeistern  und  Geister- 
sehem  (Leipzig,  1780)  p.  3-5  ; — Feuerhach, 
Darstellung  Entwicklung  und  Kritik  der 
Leibnits'schen  Philosophie,§§  6, 7, p.  54  sq. 


On  Obscure  Ideas  before  Leibnitz,  see 
Feuerbach,  Darstellung,  kc,  Anmerk.,  pp. 
217,  224,  ed.  1837.  [Feuerbach  refers  to 
the  Pythagorean  saying,  »ov  7^^  t6  ^aufS- 
fieroy  i^  it^xtv&v  ^ciAci  avviarao'Oiu  .... 
&s  yiLp  tA  ri}s  X^^tas  <rT oiX«a  ottK  fial 
A^(c(f ,  o5t«  ical  rk  t£v  etffxdrvp  erToix^td 
ovK  ^ari  (rdfuera  (v.  Sext.  Emp.,  Adv.  Phys. 
L.  ii.  §§  250,  253,  pp.  674, 675,  ed.  1718), 
and  to  Cudworth's  Dissertation  on  the 
Plastic  Nature,  Intell.  Syst  B.  L  ch.  ill 
sect.  37,  subs.  17.  '  It  is  certain  that  our 
human  souls  themselves  are  not  always 
conscious  of  whatever  they  have  in  them. 
....  We  have  all  experience  of  our  do- 
ing many  animal  actions  uon-attendingly, 
which  we  reflect  upon  afterwards  ;  as  also 
that  we  often  continue  a  long  series  of 
bodily  motions  by  a  mere  virtual  inten- 
tion  of  our  minds,  and  as  it  were  by  half  a 
cogitation.' — Ed.]  Amauld  (Oeuvres,  t.  xL 
p.  173)  attacks  the  hypothesis  of  thoughts 
of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  as  held  by 
MaUbrancke,  That  the  Stahlians  held 
obscure  perceptions,  see  Camerarius,  De 
Unions  An.  cum  Corp.,  in  BUfinger,  De 
Harm.  Praestab.,  p.  273. 

That  Descartes  denied  Obscure  Ideas,  sed 
Leibnitz,  Principia  Philosophise,  (Monodo* 
logie)  §§  14,  20-23,  and  (7anz,  Psychologioy 
p.  820.  Compare  Descartes  himself,  Resp. 
ad  Medit.  iv.  p.  158  (ed.  1658) :— *  Quod 
autem  nihil  in  mente,  quatenus  est  res 
cogitans,  esse  possit,  cujus  non  sit  conscia, 
per  se  notum  mihi  videtur,  quia  nihil  in 
ilia  sic  spectata  esse  intelligimus  quod 
non  sit  cogitatio,  vel  a  cogitations  de- 
pendens,  alioqui  enim  ad  mentem.  quate- 
nus est  res  cogitans,  non  pertineret ;  neo 
ulla  potest  in  nobis  esse  cogitatio,  cujus, 
eodem  illo  momento  quo  in  nobis  etst, 
conscii  non  simus.  Quomobrem  non 
dubito  quin  mens,  statim  atque  infantis 
corpore  iiifusa  est^  incipiat  cogitare,  si- 
mulque  sibi  suib  cogitationis  conscia  sit^ 
etsi  postea  ejus  rei  non  reoordotur,  quia 
species  istarum  cogitationum  memoria 
non  inhsrent^' 
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NOTE    I. 


ON  THE  H18T0BY  OF  THE  TERMS 
O0NSCIOU8NESS,  ATTENTION,   AND  BBFLBOnON. 


I  h^BxtraeU  txpUvnaiory  of  Sir  W.  HamiU(m*t  view  of  the  ditUnction  between  Com- 
eeiouenestf  AUeaHon,  and  R^Uction,  with  special  reference  to  the  opimone  of 
Reid  and  Stewart, 

§  ll.^Hiet<nicalNotice9of  theu»eoftheUrnuOotwGioutnetStAttenHon,andB^^^ 


[References.— From  I.  P.  282  a,  289  b,  8i6  b,  847  b  ;  from  Bupplemeotaiy  Diaaer- 
tations,  766  b,  775  b.] 

[N.B — From  the  reference  at  p.  281  b,it  appears  that  the  Author  had  originally 
intended  to  include  the  history  of  CoDBciouBneas  in  Note  H.  Subeequently^hoiranrer, 
he  seemB  to  have  transferred  it  to  Note  I. — ^Ed.] 


[The  materials  collected  for  this  Note 
comprise  only  a  few  historical  extracts 
and  references,  which  are  given  below, 
imder  §  II.  In  relation  to  these,  it  is 
important  that  the  reader  should  be 
aware  of  the  Author^s  critical  opinion  on 
the  distinction  indicated  by  the  aboye 
terms,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  pre- 
vious publications.  Extracts  for  this 
purpose  have  accordingly  been  prefixed, 
as  §  L— Ed.] 

§  I,— Extracts  explanatory  of  Sir  W, 
Hamilton's  view  of  the  diatinction  hetwen 
Consciousness,  Attention^  and  Rfflecti(m, 
wUh  special  rtferenee  to  ike  opinions  of 
Beid  and  Stewart. 

(1.)  From  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol. 
L  pp.  282,  283. 

"Mr  Stewart  seems  inadvertently  to 
have  misrepresented  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Reid  in  re^pird  to  the  meaning  and  differ- 
ence of  Attention  and  Reflection.  Reid 
either  employs  these  terms  as  synonymous 
expressions,  or  he  distinguishes  them 
only  by  making  attention  relative  to  the 
consciousness  and  perception  of  the  pre- 
sent; reflection,  to  the  memory  of  the 


past*  ....  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  chapter 
on  Attention  in  the  first  volume  of  bis 
ElementSyJr  says,  '  Some  important  obsei^ 
vations  on  the  subject  of  attention  occur 
in  different  parts  of  Dr  Reid's  writings; 
particularly  in  his  Essays  on  the  InieUcd' 
tual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  62,  and  his  Sssa^fs 
on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78  et  seqJt 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted 
for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  things 
external  is  properly  called  observation/ 
and  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness, reflection* "  § 

*  For  instances  of  this  use  of  the  tenns  In 
Reltl,  Sir.  W.  Hamilton  refers  to  IvUOtdtmal 
Poven,  Eisay  iL  ch.  6,  and  Bnay  vL  ch.  1. 
(See  above,  pp.  858.  420.)  The  latter  of  these 
passages  seems  to  show  that  the  two  tenns  are 
used  by  Reid  as  convertible.  The  same  condtt- 
sion  may  be  infezred  ftom  a  passage  in  the  Aetfm 
Powers,  Essay  iL  ch.  8,  p.  537.  Hie  disttnction 
noticed  by  Stewart  is,  however,  accepted  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  though  not  as  Reid's.—Eu 

t  Collected  Works,  voL  iL  pp.  12S.  ISS. 

X  Pp.  2i0, 697  of  tlie  present  edition.— Bd. 

I  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  by  others. 
See  Keehemann,  Syst  Fhy&,  L.  iv.  o.  fi.  (Open, 
t  L  p.  161S) ;  Ooeleniue,  Lex.  Phfl.  (Lat)  v.  Re- 
flezus ;  Afaifu  de  Biran  {Oenvres  Fhilosophlques, 
tome  Iv.  p.  SO*].    On  the  other  hand,  see  Wol/, 
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(2.)  From  Lecturer  on  Metaphyaia,  yoL 
L  pp.  2S6,  287. 

« Taking,  howeyer,  Attention  and  Re- 
flection for  acts  of  the  same  faculty,  and 
supposing,  with  Mr  Stewart,  that  refleo- 
tion  is  properly  attention  directed  to  the 
phenomena  of  mind — obaertation,  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  phsDnomena  of  matter; 
the  main  question  comeH  to  be  considered. 
Is  attention  a  faculty  different  from  con- 
sciousness, as  Reid  and  Stewart  maintain !  * 
.  .  .  .  Dr  Roid  has  rightly  said  that  atten- 
tion is  a  Yoluntazy  act  This  remark  might 
haye  led  him  to  the  obseryation,  that  at- 
tention is  not  a  separate  faculty,  or  a 
faculty  of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely 
an  act  of  will  or  desire,  subordinate  to  a 
certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  objects  to 
which  our  consciousness  is  simultaneously 
extended,  the  smaller  is  the  intensity 
with  which  it  is  able  to  consider  each,  and 
consequently  the  less  yiyid  and  distinct 
will  be  the  mformation  it  obtains  of  the 
seyeral  objects.t  This  law  la  expressed 
in  the  old  adage, 

*  Plaribos  fntentns  minor  est  ad  singols  sensus.' 

Such  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when 
our  interest  in  any  particukr  object  is 
excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all 
the  knowledge  concerning  it  in  our  power, 
it  behoyes  us  to  limit  our  consideration  to 
that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
This  is  done  by  an  act  of  yolition  or  de- 
sire, which  is  called  (Utention,  But  to 
view  attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  distinguish  it  from  consci- 
ousness, is  utterly  inept  Consciousness 
may  be  compared  to  a  telescope,  attention 
to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in 
accommodating  the  focus  to  the  object ; 
and  we  might,  with  equal  justice,  distin- 
guish, in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the 
pupil  from  the  general  organ  of  yision,  as, 
m  tiie  mind,  distinguish  attention  from 
consciousness  as  separate  faculties.  Not, 
howeyer,  that  they  are  to  be  accounted 
Uie  sama  Attention  is  consciousness  and 
something  more.  It  is  consciousness  yol- 
untarily  applied,  under  its  law  of  limita- 
tions, to  some  determinate  object;  it  is 
consciousness  concentrated." 


Psych.  Emp..  fi  257;  Cant,  Medit,  |  841  (who 
makes  Reflection  twofold— external  and  internal); 
DettttU  Tracy,  Elimene  d'Idtologie,  t  i.  pp.  81, 
04,  443;  AneiOcm,  i^sais  Philoe.,  t  iL  p.  184. 

•  For  Reld,  see  above,  p.  289.  For  Btewart, 
see  CoOiettd  Worka,  vol.  il.  p.  184.— Ed. 

t  CL  Steeb,  UeberdenMensehen,il.  078;  Fries, 
Anthropologle,  1.  83  ;  and  Bchake,  Ueber  die 
menseUiche  Brkenntniss,  p.  65. 


(8.)  From  Lectures  on  Metapkynci^  yoL 
i.  pp.  247,  248. 

"  I  think  Reid  and  Stewart  incorrect  in 
asserting  that  attention  is  only  a  volun- 
tary act,  meaning  by  the  expression  vol- 
untary,  an  act  of  free  wilL  I  am  far  from 
maintaining,  as  Brown  and  others  do,  that 
all  will  is  desire;  but  still  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  are  frequently  determined  to  an 
act  of  attention,  as  to  many  other  acts, 
independently  of  our  free  and  deliberate 
yolition.  Nor  is  it,  I  conceive,  possible 
to  hold  that,  though  immediately  deter- 
mined to  an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it 
is  only  by  the  permisBion  of  our  will  that 
this  is  done ;  consequently,  that  every  act 
of  attention  is  still  under  the  control  of 
our  yolition.  This  I  cannot  maintain. 
Let  us  take  an  example: — When  occupied 
with  oUier  matters,  a  person  may  speak 
to  us,  or  the  clock  may  strike,  without 
our  having  any  consciousness  of  the  sound; 
but  it  is  whoUy  impossible  for  us  to  remain 
in  this  state  of  unconsciousness  intention- 
ally and  with  will.  We  cannot  determi- 
nately  refuse  to  hear  by  voluntaiily  with- 
holding our  attention;  and  we  can  no 
more  open  our  eyes,  and,  by  an  act  of 
wiU,  avert  our  mind  fk-om  all  perception 
of  sight,  than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will, 
cease  to  live.  We  may  close  our  ears  or 
shut  our  eyes,  as  we  may  commit  suicide ; 
but  we  cannot^  with  our  organs  unobstruct- 
ed, wholly  refiise  our  attention  at  wilL  It^ 
therefore,  appears  to  me  the  more  correct 
doctrine  to  hold  that  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness without  attention,— without  concen- 
tration, but  that  attention  is  of  three  de- 
grees or  kinds.  The  first,  a  mere  vital 
and  irresistible  act;  the  second,  an  act 
determined  by  desire,  which,  though  in- 
voluntary, may  be  resisted  by  our  vrill ; 
the  third,  an  act  determined  by  a  delibe- 
rate  volition.  An  act  of  attention, — ^that 
is,  an  act  of  concentration,— seems  thus 
necessary  to  every  exertion  of  conscious- 
ness, as  a  certain  contraction  of  the  pupil 
is  requisite  to  every  exercise  of  yision. 
We  haye  formerly  noticed,  that  discrimi- 
nation is  a  condition  of  consciousness; 
and  a  discrimination  is  only  possible  by  a 
concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  which  corresponds  to  the 
lowest  degree,— to  the  mere  vital  or  auto- 
matic act  of  attention,  has  been  refused 
the  name;  and  attention,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  this  mere  automatic  contrac- 
tion, given  to  the  two  other  degrees,  of 
which,  however,  Reid  only  recognises  the 
third. 

"Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness, 
what  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  to 
sight ;  or  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  what  the 
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[note  I. 


miorosoope  or  telescope  is  to  the  bodily 
eye.  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not, 
therefore,  a  special  faculty,  but  merely 
consciousness  acting  under  the  law  of 
limitation  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But, 
whatever  be  its  relations  to  the  special 
faculties,  attention  doubles  all  their  effi- 
ciency, and  affords  them  a  power  of  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  destitute.  It  is, 
in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted, 
the  primaiy  condition  of  their  activity." 


[The  followiug  translation  from  the 
Commentary  of  Philoponus  on  the  De 
Anima,  (L.  iii.  o.  2,)  has  been  found  among 
the  Author's  papers.  This  passage  is  no- 
ticed in  Discussions  J  p.  51,  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics,  i.  p.  201,  as  "the  first  indi- 
cation in  the  history  of  philosophy,  of 
that  false  analysis  which  has  raised  At- 
tention into  a  separate  faculty." — Ed.] 

**  But  the  more  recent  interpreters,  stand- 
ing not  in  awe  of  the  frown  of  Alexander, 
not  listening  to  Plutarchus,  and  even  re- 
pelling Aristotle  himself,  have  devised  a 
new  interpretation.  They  say  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  attentive  part  (rod 
wpoirtKTucov  fi4povs)  of  the  rational  soul 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  eneigies  of  sense. 
For,  according  to  them,  the  rational  soul 
not  only  comprehends  the  faculties  of  in- 
telligence (kovs),  thought  {Bidyoio),  opinion 
(8^{a),  will  {lioi\'na'is)f  and  election  {xpo- 
alptffts),  they  also  thrust  into  it  another 
sixth  faculty,  which  they  call  that  of  At- 
tention. The  attention,  they  say,  assists 
in  all  that  goes  on  in  man.  It  is  that 
which  pronounces  /  understand,  I  think, 
J  opine,  I  resent,  I  desire.  The  attentive 
function  of  the  rational  soul,  in  fact,  per- 
vades in  all  the  powers  without  exception 
—the  rational,  the  irrational,  and  the  vege- 
tative. If  then,  they  proceed,  the  attentive 
faculty  be  thus  thorough-gding,  why  not 
let  it  accompany  the  sensations  and  pro- 
nounce of  them,  I  see,  I  hear,  &c.  f  for  to 
do  this  is  the  peculiar  office  of  what  is  re- 
cognisant  of  the  several  energies.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  the  attention  which  pro- 
nounces this,  attention  will  be  the  power 
which  takes  note  of  the  energies  of  sense. 
For  it  behoves  that  what  takes  note  of  all 
should  itself  be  indivisible  and  one ;  see- 
ing also  at  the  same  time  that  the  subject 
of  all  these  operations,  Man,  is  one.  For, 
if  this  faculty  took  cognisance  of  these 
objects,  that  faculty  of  those  others,  it 
would  be,  as  he  himself  [AristoUe]  else- 
where says,  as  if  vou  perceived  that,  I 
this.  That,  therefore,  must  be  one  to 
which  the  attentive  function  appertains  ; 
far  this  function  is  conversant  with  the 


faculties— both  the  cognitive  and  the  vital 
[practical  ?].  *  In  so  far  sa  it  is  conversant 
with  the  cognitive  energies  it  is  called 
Attention.  Hence,  when  we  would  cor- 
rect a  person  whose  mind  is  wandering 
from  any  intellectual  occupation,  we  call 
out  to  him.  Attend  !  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  do  with  the  life  [and  moral 
action  ?]  it  is  called  Conscience  (avy^Ms, 
not  ff^oHos),    Hence  in  the  tragedy, 

[Men. — '  How  now  ?    Wluit  illness  quells  thee  t 
Oresf.]— Intelligence  I  fur  I  am  conscious  of  my 
dreadful  deed.'  t 

Attention  is  therefore  that  which  is  cog- 
nisant of  our  sensitive  eneigies.  And  Plu- 
tarchus (they  say)  falsely  attributed  this 
function  to  opinion  (8^^a).  For  what  is 
cognisant  of  the  operations  of  all  the 
faculties  behoves  to  be  one.  But  opinion 
does  not  take  cognisance  of  the  energies 
of  intelligence  (vovs).  For  opinion  does 
not  say  /  intdligiu  {iy6riaa),  or  even  / 
reason  (Sicro^^y) ;  for  although  it  may 
say  /  opine,  I  am  indignant,  it  is  unable 
to  contemplate  the  eneigies  of  the  higher 
faculties."— [Sign.  0.  v.,  ed.  Venet  1635.] 

§  IL—Ristorical  notices  of  the  use  of  the 
terms  Consciousness,  Attention,  JRe/lec- 
tiotu 

[Nothing  appears  to  have  been  written 
on  this  subject,  except  what  has  been  al- 
ready published  in  the  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics, vol.  i.  pp.  196,  201,  and  pp.  234, 
285.  The  following  references  have  been 
found  among  the  Author's  papers. — Ed.] 

HvpaiffOriirtf — ^nnfaitrBdyofioL 

V.  Sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  to  feel 
along  with. 

Plutarch,  Solon,  Opera^  i.  p.  88  (ed. 

1699). 
[De  Adul.  et  Amici  Discr.],  ii  p.  63. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  282  (ed. 
1688) ;  L.  ii.  p.  383. 
2**.  Having  a  common  knowledge  with 
others. 

Plutarch,  Agis  et  Cleon,  Opera,  i.  822. 
[De  Adul.  et  Amici  Discr.],  ii.  6i. 
S*".  To  feel  as    a  bodily  affection — a 


*  By  vUdl  {(oTtKvv)  Fhiloponns  means  appe- 
tent  See  Introduction,  [tlpooifuoy,  f.  S  a. 
T&v  8^  opticriKwy  koI  (wtikwv  ii  fi^y  iffri 
Bvfi6i,  71  8^  hn$vfiia. — £d.] 

t  Euripides,  Orest,  896  :— 
MEN.  Tl  XfiVf^  iri£<rx€« ;  t($  a'  hrSxXvaiy 

v6<ros ; 
OP.  'H    |^KC0^i5,  tri  <r&yoiBa   Ztii^   ^Ipytur- 
fi4yos. — £d. 
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poison  acting — a  disease — equivalent  to 
consciouBnees  of  sensations. 
a. — ^Ab  a  medical  term — 

Plutarch,  Dam.,  Opera,  i  859. 
Galen,  De  Diflf.  Puis.,  L.  iv.  o.  11.* 
Therapeut.    L.    xiii.    c.    1.      There 
orwalffBTiffis  said  to  be  proprita  sen- 
au8,  self-perception  of  a  symptom, 
in  contrast  to  its  perception  by 
others. 
DioBcorides,  viii.  2. 
b. — Of  sense  strictly — 

Alex.  Aphrod.,  [De  Anima,  L.  i.  c. 

22.  f.  135.] 
Hierocles,  apud  Steph.  Thesaur.  y. 
avycUaSriais. 
4°.  To  become    discriminating — aware 
of — ^perceive. 

Plutarch,  AratuB,  Opera,  i.  1021. 
[De  Prefect.  Virt.  Sent],  ii.  76,  76. 
[De  Sanitate  Tuenda],  ii.  123. 
[De  Solertia  Animalium],  ii.977,983. 
Theodoti  Epit.,    apud   Clem.   Alex. 
p.  795. 
6".  Conscious,  —  consciousness,  and  of 
supersensibles. 

Plutarch,   [De  Prefect  Virt.  Sent] 

Opera,  iL  82  (may  be  4°.) 
Antoninus,  De  Rebus  Suis,  L.  viL  § 

24, — TOW  anaprdy^y  (may  be  4®). 
Epictetus,Diss.,L.  iL  a  ll.(may  be4°). 
Hierocles,  In  Carm.  Pyth.  p.  213,  ed. 

1664. 
Dlonysius  Alexandrinus,  apudEusebi- 

um,  Prsep.  Evang.  778  d. 
Dionysius  Theologus  (which  1)  apud 
BudsBum,  Comm.  Ling.  QrsBcse,  p. 
628. 

lo  (/vy€i96s — for  'conscience.' 

Plutarch,  Poplicola,  Opera,  i.  99. 

De  Sera  Num.  Vind.,  ii.  654,  656. 

[De  Prefect.  Virt.  Sent],  ii.  84,  85. 
Demosthenes,  p.  263,  Reiske.  [DeCor- 

ona,  c.  82.   Here,  however,  it  rather 

means  ConBciousness  in  sense  of 

<  common  knowledge  with  others.' 

—Ed.] 
Orphica,  [Hymn.  Ixiii.  (62),  6,  p.  332, 

ed.  Hermann. — Ed.] 
Hierocles,  In  Carm.  Pyth.  p.  218,  ed. 

1654. 
Pythagoras  apud  StobseiFlor.  T.  24, 8. 
Epictetus  [Fragm.  97,  vol.  iv.  p.  98, 

ed.  Schweigh. — Ed.] 


Plutarch  apud  Stobeei  Flor.  T.  24, 
16  [De  Animi  Tranquillitate,  c.  19, 
Opera,  ii.  p.  476.  i:>toba*us  quotes 
rh  aw€ili6s  s  but  the  word  in  Plu- 
tarch is  criyta-is,  introduced  by  the 
line  of  Euripides,  Orestes,  395,  as 
referred  to  below. — Ed]. 

S^vcortf — for  conscience. 

Menander  apud  Stebsei  Flor.  T.  24, 3. 

Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  L.  ii.  p.  871,  ed. 
1688. 

Herodian,  L.  iv.  c.  7,  but  some  MSS. 
have  avvel^ricrts.  [Vide  Gale,  Philo- 
sophia  Generalis,  1676,  p.  867. — 
Ed.] 

Euripides,  [Orestes,  895],  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  as  above,  and  by  Clemens 
Alex.,  Strom.  L.  vil  p.  714. 

Not  used  for  'to  be  morally  con- 
scious,' though  sometimes  'to  be 
aware  of  in  relation  to  self/  as 
Lucian  [Dial.  Deor.,  ii.  1,  quoted 
by  Gale,  1.  c— Ed.] 

Jiw€r6s —  (Tvyerris — iLffvveros —  iurwtffla 
— tha^yeros — eturvvtffia,  &c. 

Not  used  in  relation  to  conscience. 


*  Qalen  has  no  name  for  consctousness  of  sen- 
sations, Ac,  though  he  uses  avyaic^ffis  In  a 
medical  sense  (v.  Hofmann,  Comm.  in  Galennm, 
p.  185).  This  [sc.  conscioujiness  of  sensations] 
he  attributes  to  r6  riyefxoyuc6y—i.e.  the  Imagin- 
ing, recollecting,  and  reasoning  mind— might  be 
oaUed  common  sense.    See  Hofmann,  pp.  170, 192. 


Used  only  once  by  Plato,  Rep.  iii.  p. 
407,  Steph. 

npo<r4xo»' 
Used  commonly  with  vovv,  to  mean 
'  attend,'  sometimes  by  itself.  Out 
of  86  times  in  Plato,  27  with  vowk, 
and  9  absolutely  in  this  sense. 
N.  R — ^Plato  only  joins  yovy  with 
it,  and  never  yvd^fxriy  or  iidyouty. 

Upwroxh* 
Not  used  by  Plato ;  but  by  Lucian, 
il  63  [Quomodo  Hist.  Conscr.  Sit, 
§  53],  Suidaa  [v.  €iafio\4\\  Pselhia 
[De  Omnifaria  Doctr.,  §  46],  Plu- 
tarch [De  Garrulitate,  c.  23,  and 
elsewhere.  See  Wyttenbach's  In- 
dex.—Ed.] 

llpOfftlSTlK6s. 

Used   lor  *  attentive '  by  Aristotle, 
(Rhet.  iii.  14),  but  never  by  Plato. 

[The  following  references  from  the 
Author's  Common-Place  Book  have  been 
added,  aa  relating  to  the  aame  subject.] 
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L->CoHBGionBirE8a. 


On  ConsciousnesB  in  general,  see  Z. 
Mayne,  Two  DisBertations,  ftc,  [p.  141 
aq.] ;  Sulser,  Yermischte  Schriften  \L  p. 
201  aq.] ;  C,  L,  Beinhold,  Daa  menacluiche 
&kenntn]fl8Tennoegen,  pp.  108  aq.,  227 
aq. ;  DiUberg  [Yon  dem  Bewoaata^n  ala 
oUgemeinem  Qronde  der  Weltweiaheit], 
omnino.  Add  Wein,  Ueber  d.  Weaen  und 
Wirken  d.  Seele,  §  29.  p.  184  sq.;  Tiede- 
mann,  Payohologie,  p.  24;  UnterBucliun- 
gen,  tcy  L  p.  58  aq. 

Reinhold  (U.  oo.)  givea  the  meaning 
affixed  to  the  expreaaion  by  Deacartea  (p. 
227),  Leibnits  (228),  Wolf  (229).  Locke 
(231),  Hume  (285),  Kant  (287),  Reinhold 
himaelf  (old  opinion,  289 — new  opinion, 
109),  Fichte  (242),  Sohelling  (244),  Fries 
(244),  Bouterwek  (245). 

Wolf  diatingoiahea,  1.  Perception— act  of 
mind  repreeenting  object,  t.e.  fonning  idea. 
This  may  be  without  ooxiaciouaneea  or  ap- 
perception. 2.  Apperception — act  by  whidi 
mind  conscious  of  its  perceptions,  repre- 
sentations, ideas.  8.  (%t(a<ton— thought, 
including  the  two  former.  Wolf,  Psych. 
Emp.  §§  28-26,  48 ;  Psych.  Rat  §  12 ; 
Baumeitter  [Philosophia  Recens  Contro- 
versa,  Deffi  660,  662J,  p.  104. 

2tfwala&n^is* — mmuarBdifOfuu, 

1.— Proolus. — Instit.  TheoL,  o.  89 — of 
consdousness  in  general. 

2.^ALKZAin>B]i  Afhbodibibnbib  gxyes 
ffuyaiffdrfaif  to  the  common  sense.  De 
Anima,  L.  i  c.  22,  f.  185  a,  ed.  Aid.  1584; 
Qiudst.  Nat  f.  22  b,  ed.  Trincav.  1586. 

8. — SiMPLioius. — a. — In  Arist  De  Anim. 
f.  52,  ed.  Aid.  1527  uses  these  words  to 
express  Aristotle's  meaning  of  sense 
knowing  its  own  operations.  He  makes 
ervycdtrOrieris  cognisant  not  only  of  the  pre- 
aence  and  abaenoe  of  the  object  of  percep- 
tion, and  perception  itself,  and  non-per- 
ception, but  of  the  attempt  at  perception. 
This  orwaiff$fi<ru  he  attributea  not  only  to 


*  [Afl  a  psyohologioal  term]  ffwcdirBriiris  may 
be  used — 

1.  For  simple  peroepUon,  see  Hoftnann.  Comm. 
In  Oalennm,  p.  18& 

8.  For  the  perception  of  two  things,  either  ac- 
toally  or  potentially.  Thus  sight  may  be  said 
<rweuaBdy€(rBai  oolonr  and  magnitude,  darkness 
and  light  See  Themlstias,  Opera,  ed.  Venet 
1684,  ir.  84  b,  08  b. 

8.  For  sensitive  apperception,  see  Alexander 
Aphrod..  De  Anima,  L.  I.  c.  23,  f  186  a.  and 
QoasL  Nat.  f  .  22  b. 

4.  For  oonsolonsness  in  genersl.  and  is  thus 
applied  to  intellect  This  freqaent  after  it  eame 
intouaa.  Bee  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  text. 


the  common  sense  (though  this  has 
purer  and  better),  but  also  to  the  i 
senses.  His  translator,  Asuluraa,  zendsra 
by  coHidenHa  and  consensus.  So  Bodaeaa 
has  eonseientia  morhi  in  a  medical  sensei 
Ck)mm.  Ling.  Orsec.,  p.  528. 

b. — In  Epicteti  Enchiridion,  c  i  p.  88, 
Heinsii  (p.  49,  Schweig^.)  —  cnvtMn^ts 
rov  $4\§uf  Kol  ft^  94\€iVf  a.  r.  X. 

4. — EUOEMIOS   Of    BULOABIA. — AaytM^ 

(1766),  p.  118,  ffwaiffOifffts  for  conadous- 


That  trmraieihiais  belongs  only  to  ra^ 
tional  beingi^  see  Anon.  ap.  Cramer, 
Aneod.  Gmc.  Paris,  vol.  It.  p.  890. 

2vyc(8i|a'if — (T^roiSo. 

Plato.— -Ion,  p.  588.  *AAA'  iKti^  ifmrn- 
T^  <rt^oi8a  8ri,  ic.  t.  X.,  '  sed  illius  mihi 
oonadus  sum  quod,'  &c. — ^Ficini  On  this 
use  of  iT&woi^  Ac.,  y.  omnino  Wytten- 
bach  ad  Phsddonem  (Pktonis  OpeiB,  ed. 
Valpy,  voL  v.  p.  298). 

Dioo.  Laebt.,  vii  85  [lepSnov  oUtTom 
\4ywy  c7nu  wayrl  (^  r^p  airov  o^tfTift. 
eriyf  aol  r^K  radnif  (rvyc(8i|<riy],  refinred  to 
in  Harris*  Philological  Enquiriea,  di.  xviL 
But  there  trMwof  appears  to  be  the  tight 
reading.  [See  Lectures  on  Metapkifska, 
vol.  i.  p.  199.— Ed.] 

S^nvio— f or  '  consciousness. ' 

HiFFOOBACBB,  De  Morb.  Epidem.,  L. 
▼i-   §  8,   T^f  TM^fUff  i^wtma.   sMi  »s0 


ConscienHa — eonseius,  <£e. 

1. — Tebtullian  has  eonseientia  for  'oGn> 
sdousness.'  a.— DeOameGhriatiadTerBiia 
IV .  Hsdreses,  c.  8.  ArguiK  againat  ICar- 
don,  that  the  birth  and  body  of  Christ 
were  real  and  not  phantastic,— he  ann- 
poses  Marcion  to  say,  that  CSirist's  aub- 
jectiTC  belief  of  his  body  waa  enough. 
'  Sed  satis  erat  illi,  in^uis,  eonseientia  sua. 
Yiderint  homines,  si  natum  pntabant^ 
quia  hominem  Tidebant.'  (Thia  aign- 
ment  he  had  used  before.)  '  Quanto  ergo 
digniuB,  quantoque  constantius  humanam 
sustinuisset  ezistimationem  yera  natua, 
eandem  ezistimationem  etiam  non  natua 
subiturus  cum  injuria  conseientim  busb, 
quam  tu  ad  fiduciam  reputaa,  ut  non  natua 
adyersua  canseientiam  suam  natnm  ae 
ezistimari  sustineretf    Quid  tanti  hat. 


*  Eogenios  uses  (rwfi9^<ru  and  mnftvtypm^ts 
in  the  same  sense.  Aoyiat^,  Ibid.  Oompazahia 
YtfXoXoY(aa806),p.& 
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edoce,  ut  consciens  ChristuB  quid  esset, 
esse  86  quod  non  erat,  exhiberet.'  * 

b. — De  Teetimoziio  AuimsB,  o.  5.  Speak- 
ing of  the  natural  testimonies  of  the  mind, 
he  says : — *  Qui  ejusmodi  eruptLones  ani- 
msB  non  putavit  doctrinam  esse  naturse,  et 
congenita  et  ingenitss  coiucientice  taoita 
commissa,  dicet,  &c.'  Afterwards,  in  the 
same  chapter,  conscientia  Ib  used  for  the 
place  of  principles — the  fiiculty  of  native 
cognitions. 

o. — De  AnimA,  c.  18.  'Conscientia 
communis'  of  sense,  opposed  to  a  higher 
consciousness  of  intelligence. 

But  all  these  examples  of  conscientia  in 
Tertullian  may  be  translated  by  'knowledge,^ 

2. — St  Augustin. — De  Tnnitate,  L.  x. 
c  7.  (Opera,  ed.  Benedict^  t.  viii.  p^  894). 
'  Et  quia  sibi  benecoiucui  est  [mens]  prin- 
cipatus  sui  quo  corpus  regit;  hiuc  faptum 
est,  &c' 

8.— Petrabch,  De  Contemptu  Mundi, 
Dial,  i,  Opera,  ed.  Basilets  1581,  pp.  834, 
835,  has  ccnacientia,  [but  in  a  moral  sense 
for  coTueience.] 

4. — KscKERicAim.— Opera^  t  i  pp.  842, 
731 ,  798.  He  says  there  is  a  practical  and  a 
speculatiye  consciousness.  See  also  his  Or- 
gani  Aristotelis  Analysis,  ppw  103, 158, 159. 

5. — Desoabtes  was  the  first  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  wordin  hisdefinitionofthought 
as  everything  of  which  we  are  conscious,  i.  e. 
equivalent  to  consciousness.  [Princ  P.  i. 
§  9.  '  Cogitationis  nomine  intelligo  ilia 
omnia  qu89  nobis  oonsciis  in  nobis  fiunt, 
quatenus  eorum  in  nobis  contcienHa  est'] 


Oonteienee  (French  and  English) — 

Used  as  convertible  with  *  pexis^'  by 
De  ijl  Fobqe,  Traits  deTEsprit,  p.  14. 
r  Je  vous  dirai  done  que  je  prens  ici  la 
Pens^  pour  cette  perception,  conacienee, 
ou  connoissance  int^rieure  que  chacun 
de  nous  ressent  imm^atement  par  soi 
mdme,  quand  11  s'aper^oit  de  ce  qu'il  fait 
ou  de  ce  qui  se  passe  en  lui.*] 

On  French  '  Conscience,'  see  foot-note 
in  Coste's  Translation  of  Lockers  Essay, 
B.  ii.  ch.  27.  §  9,  [p.  264,  5th  ed.  1755.] 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  it  7.  §  2,  speaks 
of  the  '  conscience  of  their  own  ignorance' 
as  in  the  '  simpler  sort' 

CoMeiotitS— 

Used  by  Leibnitz,  to  express  eonactoua- 
nees,  Nouv.  Essaia,  Liv.  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  §§ 
9,  16,  18— Oeuvres  Phil.,  ed,  Raspe,  pp. 
194,  195,199,  200. 


*  See  BarUiiQB,  AdvenarU  [L.  xxix.  c.  1.],  p. 
1848,  who  notloflt  this  as  a  peculiar  use  at  cm- 
acUniia. 


XL— Attewtiok. 

[Attention  is  recognised  as  a  special 
faculty  by] 

1.— Philoponub.— InArist.  De  Anima, 
p.  167  [Lat.  Transl.,  Lugd.  1544;  Sign. 
0.  ▼.,  Gr.  ed.  Yenet.  1535],  where  is  no- 
ticed at  length  the  opinion  of  '  some 
recent  interpreters,'  with  whom  he  agrees 
touching  T^  vpoirticriKhtf  (ji4pos),  which,  in 
their  view,  includes  both  Consciousness 
and  Attention — if  not  Reflection.  [See 
above,  p.  942  a. — Ed.] 

2. — Michael  Epbesiub  (or  Eustbatitts). 
—In  Arist  Eth.  Nic.  L.  ix.  c.  9  Ct  160  b, 
ed.  Or.  1536 ;  p.  388,  ed.  Feliciani,  1542.) 

3. — By  Michael  Psellus,  wpoao^  is 
mentioned  as  a  middle  faculty  of  mind. 
De  Omnifiiria  Doctrina,  §  46.  Tlpocoxh  ^^ 
iari  «co6*  %y  vpoffdxofxty  rots  ipyon  oTs 
TpdTrofx€v  KoX  rots  \^is  oTs  Kiyoiitw, 

Mr  Stewart  (Elem.  I  c  2— ColL  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122)  thinks  that  no  psychologist 
has  treated  of  Attention  as  a  separate 
faculty.  But  see  Wolf,  Condillac,  Can- 
zius  (Meditationes,  709),  Bonnet^  Conteen, 
among  modem  phUosophers,  and  of  an- 
cient as  above.  [Compare  Lectwrea  on 
Metaphyaieay  voL  i.  p.  235-6. — Ed.] 

On  Attention  as  faculty  of  directingand 
concentrating  Consciousness,  see  De  Jlaei, 
Clavis  PhiloBophia)  Naturalis,  p.  273  (where 
Scaliger,  Aristotle,  and  Descartes);  Friea, 
Anthropologic,  L  p.  83  sq.;  Kant,  Anthro- 
pologic, [§  8  sq. ;  and  Menschenkonde,  ed. 
Starke,  p.  53.— Ed.] 

On  Attention  in  general,  see  Si  Augueiin 
(in  Duhamel,  p.  488).*    He  notices  well 


*  The  passage  of  St  Augtistin  la  trom  the  De 
MtiBica,  L.  vt  c.  6.  '  Et  ne  longnm  faclara,  vide- 
tur  mihl  anima,  com  aentft  1b  cozpore,  non  ab 
illo  aliquid  pati,  aed  in  ^iu  paasionibaa  atten- 
tina  agere,  et  haa  actionea,  alve  facilea  propter 
convenlentiam,  aive  difflcilea  propter  inconvenl- 
entiam,  non  earn  latere :  et  hoo  totom  est  quod 

aentire  dlcitnr. Cum  antemab 

:  eladem  ania  operatloniboa  aliqnid  patitnr,  a  seip- 
I  aa  patltnr,  non  a  coipore;  aed  plane  cnm  ae  ac- 
commodat  corporl:  et  ideo  apad  ae  ipaam  minna 
eat,  qnla  corpna  semper  minoa  qnam  Ipsa  eat 
Converaaergo  a  Domino  ano  ad  aervumanum, 
neceaaarlo  deficit:  conTersa  item  a  aervo  ano  ad 
Dominum  annm,  neoeaaailo  profldt,  et  pnebet 
eidem  aerro  fiudUimam  Titam,  et  propterea  mJnl- 
me  operoeam  et  negotioeam,  ad  qnam  propter 
anmmam  qnletem  nulla  detorqueatnr  attentio; 
Bient  eat  aillBctio  coTporla  quA  aanltaa  dicitar: 
nulla  quippe  attentione  nostra  opua  habet,  non 
quia  nihil  tune  agit  anima  in  corpore,  aed  quia 
nihil  flaoiliua  agit  Nam  in  omnibus  operibuanoa- 
tria  tanto  quidquam  attentiua,  quanto  diffloiUua 
opanunur.'  Quoted  by  DiiAaiNe{,De  Corpora  Anl- 
mate,  Lib.  L  cap.  8.— Kd. 
So 
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that  in  health  no  attention  to  state  of, 
body-H30  '  tanto  aUentivs  guanto  diffieUiut 
operamur*    See  alao  Vwe$,  De  Anima,  L.  I 
ii.,  p.  64,  ed.   1555* — SteA,  Ueber  den  ' 
Menachen,   ii.  675  —  Tiedemann,   Unter- 
Buchungen,  i  p.  98 ;  Peychologie,  p.  121 
—  Irvfing^  Erfahrungen  und  Untereuchun- 
gen  ueber  den  Menschen,  i  §  107;    ii. 
§  147-60.       

St  Augustin,  De  Trinitate,  L.  xi.  c.  2, 
makes  *animi  intentio'  (equivalent  to 
*  animi  voluntas')  a  necessary  element  in 
every  act  of  Perception.  See  FroTnondua, 
Phil.  Christ,  de  Anima,  p.  557  sq. 

Hieronymusy  Adv.  Jovin.  iL  9.  '  Quod 
mens  videat  et  mens  audiat,  et  quod  nee 
audire  quidpiam  neo  videre  possimus,  nisi 
seusuB  in  ea  qua)  cemimufl  et  audimus 
fuerit  intcnttu,YetuB  quoque  sententia  est.' 

Plinius,  Hist.  Nat,  L.  xi.  c.  54.     '  Ani- 
mo   autem   videmus,    auimo   cemimus: 
oculi,  ceu  vasa  qusedam,  visibilem  ejus  , 
partem  accipiunt  atque  transmittunt,  £c'  \ 

Cicero,  Acad.  Quest  iv.  c.  10.    'Mens  ' 
ipsa  quae   sensuum   fons  est,  naturalem 
vim  habet^  quam  intendit  ad  ea  quibus 
movetur.'     (Quoted  in  Mazure,  Etudes, 
&c.  i.  p.  77.) 

Laromiguidre  makes  Attention  a  power 
of  intellect.  Cousin  reprehends  this  {De 
Biran,  Nouv.  Consid.,  pr^f.,  p.  xxix.)  and 
makes  it  a  power  of  will. 

np6fft^iSi  trvmovia  ^vxvf  ''p^s  rd  Kara- 
naBtiv.    Definitiones  Platonicn. 

III. — RSFLBOnON. 

Mr  Stewart  (Dissertation,  Note  Y— 
ColL  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  656:  compare 
Essays,  Part  i.  Ess.  it  ch.  1— CoU.  Works, 
vol  V.  p.  66)  says  that  '  Mr  Tx)cke  seems 
to  have  considered  the  use  of  the  word 
nifieetion  as  peculiar  to  himself;'  and 
does  not  himself  know  that  it  is  common 
to  the  whole  School  philosophy.t 

1.— St  Augustin  (in  De  la  Forge,  De 
TEsprit^  pr6f.,  p.  xiv. ;  who  himse&  uses 
'  reflexion,'  pr^f.,  p.  xi)  This  passage  of  St 
Augustin  probably  suggested  to  Leibnitz 


♦  Vivos  says:  — *Et  ut  necessariam  est  ad 
ccrnpudom,  ut  sit  oculiis  aperlns ;  Ita  et  intelli- 
gentise,  ad  intolUgendum,  necosaaria  eat  attentio, 
sea  adverslo  aundam  anlmi,  quod  Qrecis  dicitor 
^poff4x*iy  roy  rovv.  Haec  eat  veluti  mentis 
qatedam  apertio,  ad  Teciplendum  quod  oflertur.' 

t  We  have  the  scholastic  dictnm — <  Beflexiva 
CAgitatio  CscOe  est  dcflexiva'— pointing  at  the 
ditllculty  of  taming  inwards  upon  self.— Kecker- 
mann,  Opera,  t.  L  p.  400.— [Compare  Ucturu  on 
Metaph^9ic8, 1  p.  8S4.— Ed.] 


his  acate  rejoinder  to  the  argament  against 
innate  principles — ^  nisi  intellectus  ipse.'* 

2. — DuKS  SooTDs,  Super  Univernlibua 
Porphyrii,  qu.  iii,  where  our  knowledge  is 
said  to  be  either  from  sense  or  from  re- 
flection, just  as  Locke.  ['Ad  tertium  dico 
quod  ilia  propositio  AristoteliSy  nihil  est  in 
intellectu  quin  prius  fuerit  in  sensa,  vera 
est  de  60  quod  est  primum  intelligibile, 
quod  est  scilicet  quod  quid  est  rei  mate- 
rialise non  autem  de  omnibus  per  ae  in- 
telligibilibus;  quia  multa  per  se  intelligun- 
tur,  non  <|uia  spjeciem  laciunt  in  sensu,  aed 
per  ri^fiexionem  intellectus.']  + 

3.— DURANDUB,  In  Sent.  L.  iL  Djsp.  iiL 
qu.  6.  §  21,  says  that  Reflection  on  the 
operations  of  our  minds  affords  certain 
hMwledge,  and  that  it  is  experifMnt4U. 

4.— J.  C.  ScALiGEB,  De  Subtilitate,  Ex- 
erc.  cccvii.  §  2.  If  ['  Intellectus  noeter  non 
intelligit  se  per  spedem  sicuti  cetera  entia 
materialia,  sed  per  r^xionaa*  &c.]  See 
also  §§  18,  28;  and  Exerc.  ccxcviiL  §  14. 

5. — MELANCErrHON,  De  Animated.  Lugd. 
1555,  p.  183.  ['  Intellectus  est  potentia 
cognoscens,  judicans,  et  ratiodnans,  .  .  . 
habens  et  actum  reJUxum  quo  suas  ac- 
tiones  cemit  et  judicata  et  enata  emen- 
dare  potest*] 

6. — Fraoastorius,  De  Intellectione,  L. 
ii,  Opera,  f.  137.  *^ectente  se  intellecta 
super  conceptus  factos.' 

7.— GuL.  Cambrarius,  Select.  Di^ 
Philos.  (Paris,  1630),  p.  27,  discusses  the 
question  whether  entia  rationit — rekUiimet 
rcUionis  are  made  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex 
act  of  the  intellect.  That  made  by  a  re- 
flex act  held  by  the  Thomists. 


*  The  passage  of  Angnstin  Is  firom  the  spfurions 
treatise,  De  Spiritu  et  Auima,  c.  82 :  '  Kens  eigo 
cui  nihd  seipsa  prsesentius  est,  qnadam  bsteriori, 
non  simulata,  sed  vera  prsesentia,  videt  se  in  se. 
Nihil  enim  tam  novit  mens  quam  id  quod  sibi 
presto  est;  nee  menti  qnidqnam  magis  pnesto 
est,  quam  ipsa  sibi.  Nam  cognoscit  se  vivere, 
so  meminisse,  se  IntelUgere,  se  velle,  oogitare, 
scire»  Judicare.  Hiec  omnia  novit  in  se,  nee  ima- 
glnatur,  quasi  extra  se  ilia  aliqno  sensn  coiporia 
tetigerit,  sicut  oorporalia  quaeqae  tongontar.  Ex 
quorum  oogitationlbufl  si  nihil  sibi  afBngat,  ut  tale 
aliquid  sese  putet ;  qnidqiiid  ei  de  se  remanet, 
hoc  solum  ipsa  est.  Nihil  enim  tam  in  ment«> 
est,  quam  ipsa  mens ;  uoc  qoidquam  sic  mentem 
cognoscit,  queniadmodum  mens,  Ac.* — CfL  I>e 
Trinitate,  L.  x.  c.  8.— Ed. 

t  By  tlie  Scotists  the  act  of  intellect  was  re- 
garded as  threefold-HTcfitf.  refieruSf  and  oottaHrms^ 
See  Constantins  (a  Bamano),  Tract  de  SecoiKlts 
Intcntionibus,  ad  calcem  Scot!  Openxm,  p.  452, 
and  Castanaius,  Distinetiones  FhilosophicsB, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1651,  pp.  11,  151. 

t  Compare  Oocloniiis,  Adversaria  ad  Scaligcri 
£xercitotiones(1594),  p.  192. 
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8. — Bernardus,  Tbes.  Plat.,  w.  Intel- 
lectuB,  Conversio,  Circulus. 

9.— JoRDANUS  Brunus,  De  Imaginum 
Signorum  et  Ideanim  CompositioDe,  De- 
dicatio,  p.  iv.     [See  above,  p.  938  a. — Ed.] 

10.  —  Philipfus  Mocbnicus,  Contem- 
plationes  PhiloeophicsB  (1581),  has  the 
word  in  all  its  forms,  passim. 

11. — Kkokerhamn,  Systema  Physicum, 
L.  iv.  cc.  3,  6  (Opera,  od.  1614,  t.  i.  pp. 
1600, 1612.) 

12. — GocLBNiUB,  Lexicon  Philosophi- 
cum  (Lat),  ed.  Francof.  1618,  t.  Reflexns. 
*  Reflecti,  1*,  Proprie  est  vel  rursus  seu 
iterum  fleoti,  vel  retro  flecti.  2%  Trans- 
late est  revocari,  reprimi,  sedari,  cui  oppo- 
nitnr  incitari.  Sic  Cicero  usurpavit,  "vide 
Nizolium.  S%  Tralatitium  etiam  est,  quod 
Physici  Reflezionem  intellectoi  tribuunt. 
Reflexio  enim  intellectus  eis  est,  cum,  post- 
quam  intellectus  oonoepit  rem  aliquam, 
rursus  concipit  se  concepisse  earn,  et  con- 
siderat  ac  metitur,  qua  certitudine  et  modo 
illam  cognoTerit,  et,  si  opus  fuerit,  itenim 
atque  iterum  convortit  se  seu  revertitur 
ad  se  et  ad  actus  suos.  (Hoc  diount 
Scholastld  reflecti  supra  actus  ipsos  re- 
flexes.) Quod  ai^mento  est,  intellectum 
esse  divinum  et  immaterialem.  Breviter, 
Reflexio  intellectus  est  intima  actio,  qua 
reoognoscit  turn  seipsum,  turn  bugs  actus 
et  suas  species. 

'  Itaqae  Reflecti  metaphorice  etiam  tri- 
buitur  motui  mentis,  quo  mens  quasi  in 
se  redit  Aliud  est  intelligere  rem,  et 
aliud  intelligere  ipsam  intentionem  intel- 
lectam,  (id  est,  similitudinem  aoceptam 
in  intellectu  de  re  intellecta,  quam  verba 
exteriora  significant,)  quod  intellectus  facit 
dum  supra  opus  suum  reflectitur.'  This 
passage  is  commented  on  by  Wolf,  Psych. 
Emp.  §  267  ;  Wolf  wrong. 

18. — D.  Buchanan,  Hist.  An.  Hum. 
(Paris,  1687),  pp.  114, 260— that  reflection 
necessarily  of  an  inorganic  faculty. 

14.~DssoARTB8  (in  Gruyer,  Essais  Pbi- 
losophiques,  t  iv.  p.  118).  [Epist.  P.  ii. 
ep.  6.— Ed.] 

16.  —  Qabsjcndi,  Physlca,  Sect,  iii., 
Memb.  Post,  L.  ix.  c.  8  (Opera,  Leyden, 
1668,  t.  ii  p.  461) :  'Ad  secundam  vero 
operationem  prseeertim  spectat  ipsa  intel- 
lectus ad  suam  operationem  attentio, 
reflexiove  ilia  supra  actionem  propriam, 
qua  se  intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve  se 
oogitare.' 

16.— DUHAICSL,  Philosophia  BuxgundisB, 
t.  i.  pp.  617,  621,  661,  662,  666,  (4th  ed. 
Lend.  1686.) 

The  origin  of  the  word  Refleetion  may 
perhaps  bo  traced  to  Aristotle's  compari- 
Hon  of  a  straight  and  spiral  or  crooked 


line — De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c.  4,  text  10; 
compared  with  Averroes,  in  locum  (Aris- 
totelis  Opera,  Venetiis,  1660,  t.  vii.  p.  108), 
and  Ant  Andreas,  Quaest  Metaph.,  L.  vii. 
qu.  18. 

'H  hri<rrpo<pij  rphs  iaur6  —  rh  xpibs 
iavrh  hrun'pewTtK6v — r6  wpds  iavrd  hn- 
ffrp€f^cu»  [Used  by]  Plotinus,  Enn.  v. 
L.  iii.  c.  1 ,  8,  et  alibi ;  Proclus,  Institut. 
Theol.  [cc.  16,  82,  88,  42,  43,  et  alibi] ; 
Philoponus,  In  Arist.  De  Anima,  Sign. 
A.  iv.  ;*  compare  Sign.  B.  v.,  ed.  Venet. 
1636;  Simplicius,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  f. 
62,ed.  Aid.  1627.  t 

Phrases  : — ^Plotinus,  Enn.  i.  L.  iv.  a 
10 — 'H  iuni\7i^is  iouctv  tJycu  iced  yiyytcrBtu^ 
&vcucdfarrovros  rod  vo^ftaros,  K(d  rov  ivwp- 
yovPTOs  TOW  Korh  rh  (pv  r^s  tfo/x^J,  oTov 
iarwr$4yTos  irdiXiv,  «.  t.  X.  St  Augustin, 
De  Immortalitate  Animse,  o.  4  (Opera,  ed. 
Benedict,  t  i.  p.  890), — ^  InUnhonem  in 
ante  cogitata  reJUctereJ  Balde,  Lyrica, 
L.  i.  Ode  22,—'  Mirapotentiie  Figura  mens 
in  se  r^exa.'  Ficinus  (in  Bernard!  Thee. 
Plat,  V.  Circulus), — *  Animcuivertio  mentu 
in  seipsam.' 


Immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
mind  proved  from  power  of  reflecting  on 
self;— 

Plotintu,  ut  supra ;  Produt,  Inst  TheoL 


•  069iv  T&tf  ffufidruv  airh  imnh  yiy- 
v^Kti,  oitJih  wphs  iavrh  hriarpi^trai'  oh 
yitp  oVi€v  lavriitf  ^  X*V»  ^  i^6  ti  tSk 
trv/xdrwy,  'AAA*  oM  ai  JiXorfoi  BvydfutSf 
Koiroi  iur^fxaroi  oZccUf  lavr&f  Xercurttr  oh 
yhp  dl9w  iavT^y  ri  i^ts  fl  v  itKoii  ^  airAws 
71  oSaBtiffit^  ohik  Cnrtt  volas  iffrl  ip^crtw 
&AA*  6  K&yos  iffrlv  6  irtpl  avr&y  fyrSov. 
*H  fiivTOt  ^vxh  V  AoyiK^  abr^  iavr^v 
yiy^Ktr  offrij  yovv  4er\v  ^  (ij^ovvcl,  aHhn 
il  (TfTovfidyiif  06x97  ^  thptffKovaaf  aSni  ^ 
§^oia'K0fi4yiii  ^  yiydMrHotwa  koI  yivwrKo- 
fiiyri'  iurtifiaros  &pa  iyapyws  inroMtucrai, 
—Ed. 

t  T^  8i  cd(r$dy«r$tu  Uri  eu<r0ay6fit$a, 
iufBp^ou  fLOt  iiowov  1hto¥  elvat  Soirci* 
\oytKTis  yip  fo^^j  fpyou  rh  irphs  iavr^y 
hntrrptimK6v.  Kol  ^tUwrai  5<A  toW« 
KoX  fi4xpi  T^s  alffdiio-ws  iifi&y  rh  \oyiKhy 
ZiriKOjr  ^y€  icol  at€rOii<ris  11  hvBptnr^la  kau- 
rrii  ianiXiprrucfi-  ytyv^KU  ydp  ir»j  kwnh 
rh  edff9ay6fuvoy,  9t€  aiffBaydfityoy  iavrh 
yv»pl(w  Kol  9tit  rovro  hticrpi^y  wphs 
iavrh  Kot  ctifrh  iaurov  6y — and  then  he  shews 
that  this  is  a  power  higher  than  a  bodily  faculty, 
and  therefore  separable  tnm  body;  for  the  par- 
ticles of  body,  lying  each  without  the  other, 
cannot  be  converged  (avyy§6ot)  on  self. 
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cc.  15, 16,  48,  82,  88.  187,  188  (See  Bu- 1  Sonlfl,  Ac.  (CMnbridge,  1842),  Book  a 
genicM,  l4ych.,  pw  78  sq.) ;  PkiUfpcmus,  .  Cant.  ilL  Stania  27 ;  Book  iu.  Guat.  ii., 
In  Arist.  De  Anima,  ProoBm.  Sign.  A.  !▼. ;  Stann  28*25] ;  Sir  Jokniktties,  Poem  on 
Aoniu9  Palfariui,  De  ImmorUUtote  Ani-  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  [Sect  ii.]  ; 
monim,  L-  ii.  v.  125  eq. ;  />.  ffeintius,  Goeleniut,  Lex.  Phil.,  t.  Reflexus  (Wolf, 
DeContemptu  Mortis,  L.  u.t.815  (Poem-  |  Paych.  Emp.,  §  257) ;  DacaHet,  paaaim 
ata,  ed.  1640,  p.  897) ;  D.  Buckanam,  '  [See  Epiat  P.  ii  ep.  2,  6.— Ed.];  De  la 
Hiat  An.  Hum.,  p.  534.  ;  Gaatendi,  Phy-  ]  Forge,  in  note  on  Deacartea'  De  Homine, 
sica.  Sect  iii.,  Memb.  Post,  L.  ix.  c.  2  ;  art  77,  et  alibi  plniiea;  GlanvUl,  Defence 
Hfnrf  Mwt,\yfvx^i9»urim,  Platonica,  or  \  of theVanityof Dogniatiaing(1665),p.20; 
a  Platonicall  Poem  of  the  Immortality  of  '  Maynt,  Essay  on  ConaciooBneBB,  pi  217. 


NOTE    K. 

THAT    THE    TERMS    IMAGE,   IMPRESSION,  TYPE,  EIO, 
£K  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORIES  OF  PEBCEPTION, 
ARE  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  UTERALLT. 


[Referenoea.— From  I.  P.  254  a,  256  b^  257  a,  858  b,  855  a.] 


[This  Note  doea  not  appear  to  have  I  on  thin  chapter,  literally  following  the 
been  written.  The  following  fragment  I  Aphrodiaian  (Hcpl  ^vxris — irc^.  vcp)  Cor- 
relates to  one  of  the  subjects  intended  i  raffiai)^  and  literally  followed  by  Michael 
to  be  discnssed  in  it.  See  aboYe,  p.  858,  |  of  Ephesus  (els  t^  vcpl  Mr^ftifs  koI  'Ami- 
note  t. — Eo.]  j  fiyqdrctff  —  vpoo(/c),  declares  it  to  be  the 

I  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 

Reid  is  wrong  in  stating,  that  Aristotle  — that  the  term  trnjoreM  (r^or)  ia  one 
imputes  the  defect  of  memory  in  children  I  abutivtly  employed,  from  the  poverty  of 
and  old  persons,  to  the  brain,  in  the  one  the  language,  and  that  it  aenres  only  to 
case,  being  '  too  soft  to  retain  impres-  |  indicate,  vaguely  and  in  general,  a  certain 
aions,'  and,  in  the  other,  *tco  hard  to  |  organic  affection,  not,  as  it  would  properiy 
receive  them.'  In  the  firti  place,  the  \  imply,  any  depiession,  eminence,  and 
primary  sensorium,  where  these  impres-  ■  6gure  in  the  sensorium.  For  what,  they 
aions  are  to  be  made,  is  not,  in  Aristotle's  j  ask,  would  be  the  figure  of  toAitr,  or  in 
doctrine,  the  brainy  but  the  heart.  In  the  general  of  colour  t  What  the  figure  of  the 
$econd,  Reid  and  other  philosophers  do  I  objects  ofmuU,  tatte^  and  hearing  f  This 
Aristotle,  here  and  elsewhere,  injustice,  '  reduces  it  to  Reid's  own  opinion  ;  for  he, 
in  taking  his  expressions  in  a  strictly  lite-  |  equally  with  Gassendi,  admits  the  depend- 
ral  signification.  His  statement,  on  the  j  ence  of  memory  on  some  organic  diapoei- 
Bubject  in  question,  is  found  in  the  first  ■  tion  of  the  sensorium,  (p.  854  b).  It  iff, 
chapter  of  his  treatise  On  Memory  and  Be-  perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  notice  that 
miniaeenee,    Themistins,  in  his  paraphraae  '  Brown  (Lect  xxx.  p.  191)  attempts  to 
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refute  the  doctrine  of  Species,  only  by 
fastening  on  it  the  veiy  absurdity  ridi- 
culed by  the  most  illustrious  interpreters 
of  Aristotle ;  he  was  also  ignorant  that 
the  common  opinion,  even  of  the  Latin 
Schoolmen,  denied  species  to  every  sense, 
except  those  of  sight,  and  hearing,  &c. 


[The  following  translations  of  the  pas- 
Hages  of  Alexander,  above  referred  to, 
have  been  found  among  the  Author^s 
]>apcr8.  They  are  from  the  treatise  UtpX 
'Vvxvh  printed  at  the  end  of  the  works  of 
Themistius,  Aid.  1534,  fif.  135  b,  136  a.— 
Kd.] 

'  Now  what  Phantasy  (or  Imagination) 
is,  we  may  thus  explain :  Liet  us  conceive 
that  from  the  energies  about  objects  of 
sense,  there  is  formed,  as  it  were,  some 
tjpe  or  impress  (t^oj),  and  picture  (iya- 
^ooypi^fAa),  in  the  primary  sensory  (i.tf. 
that  part  of  the  body  with  which  the  sen- 
sitive part  of  the  soul  is  connected),  being 
a  relict  of  the  motion  determined  by  the 
sensible  object — a  relict  which,  when  the 
sensible  object  is  no  longer  present,  re- 
mains, and  is  preserved,  as  a  kind  of  image 
(fiKtbv)  thereof,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  being  thus  preserved,  becomes  the 
cause  to  us  of  memory.  Now,  such  type 
or  impress,  as  it  were,  is  called  Phantasy 
(ipamoffia,  but  I  would  read  ^dyracfia) ; 
and  therefore  Phantasy  is  defined  an  im- 
pression (r{nrto<ns)  in  the  soul,  and  an  im- 
pression in  the  mind  {iv  riy€fioyiKf).  The 
type  or  impress  itself  is  not,  however,  to 
be  called  imagination ;  for  imagination  is 
properly  the  energy  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  about  this  impress  as  its  object, 
&C.      .     .     . 

*It  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
term  type  or  impress  (r^os)  in  a  looser 
signification  in  reference  to  Imagination. 
In  its  proper  meaning,  this  word  conveys 
the  notion  of  elevation  and  depression,  or 
the  figure  made  by  something  impressing 
something  impressed,  as  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  a  seal  and  wax.  But 
the  relicts  in  us  from  sensible  objects  are 
not  of  this  nature ;  for  the  correspondent 
apprehensions  in  the  primary  acts  of  sense 
were  not  realised  through  any  figure.  For 
of  what  figure  is  white,  or  in  general 
colour  ?  or,  again,  of  what  figure  is  smelll 
It  was,  however,  necessary,  from  the  want 
of  any  proper  appellation,  to  employ  a 
metaphorical  expression  to  denote  the 
vestige  and  relict  which  remains  in  us 
from  sensible  objects.' 


Following  Alexander,  like  cautions  are 
given  by  two  other  of  the  Greek  Inter- 
preters  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  same 
or  similar  expressions — ^viz.,  by  Themis- 
tius in  his  Commentary  on  the  Third 
Book  De  Anima,  f.  93  a,  ed.  Aid,  1634, 
and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  De 
Memoria  et  Reminiscentia,  f.  96  b ;  and 
by  Michael  Ephesivs  in  Lis  Common- 
taxy  on  the  latter  work,  t  127  b,  ed. 
Aid.  1627. 

In  like  manner  Plotinus  guards  against 
misconception  in  the  employment  of  such 
terms,  by  observing  that  the  things  they 
denote  have  no  magnitude,  no  configura- 
tion, no  elevation  or  depression,  and  even 
in  some  cases  are  not  produced  by  im- 
pulse.   Enn.  iv.  L.  iii  c  26.* 

[The  following  additional  references 
from  the  Author's  Common-Place  Book 
relate  to  the  subject  of  this  note. — Ed.] 

Excellent  passage  of  Simon  Smonius 
(De  Mem.  et  Rem.  p.  290  D),  to  show  that 
words,  image,  impression,  &c.,  only  meta- 
phorical and  from  penury  of  language,  as 
Themistius  also  notices.+ 

See  also  De  Villemandy,  Scepticisznus 
Debellatus,  &c.,  p.  184.  [*  Sed  haec  omnia 
sunt  metaphorica  vereque  typica.  In 
hisce  imaginibus  nullus  fere  color,  qui 
splendeat ;  in  his  umbris  nullus  est  luda 
radius,  qui  emicet.  Yerum  cum  nuUi  sue- 
currant  nobis  characteres,  quibus  earum 
conditionem  circumscriptius  definiamus^ 
necesse  est  his  simus  contenti,  &c.'] 


♦  The  words  of  Plotinus  are  :  'AAA^  vpQrov 
fjily  ol  rintoi  ov  fityd&n'  ob^  &<nrcp  a/  4w' 
e<ppayl<rusy  ohti*  wrtpeiffeis,  ^  rvr^tiSf 
5ri  fi-frr*  ifOifffihSf  iii^ff  &<nr(p  itf  mipf, 
oAA'  6  rp6iros  oXov  ySficis,  koI  ^irl  r&y  omt- 
0rir&y. — Ed. 

t  The  passage  of  Bimonins  is  as  follows.  Bab- 
Btautially,  though  not  verbally,  it  is  taken  from 
Themistius.  '  Quare  cum  sentimus,  idem  fero 
accidit,  quod  cum  allquid  sigillo  obaignatur. 
Namque  slcuti  efflgica  tantum,  qnsB  a  sigillo  im- 
primitur,  in  cera  manet,  aigillum  vero  Ipsnm 
abjungitnr,  ita  a  rebus  extrinsecua  objectis  quasi 
ofHgies  et  fig^ura  quftdam  mediis  aensibus  ezterl- 
oribus  in  primo  Aestbetcrio,  nempe  eorde,  qui 
aenaus  origo  et  fons  eat,  pingitnr  et  insculpitur, 
in  quo  demum  efRglea  et  ligura  ilia,  quamvls  res 
ipsa  aensilis  abjungatur,  manet.  Hane  flguram 
€t  effigiem,  nunc  sptdem,  nunc  simulacrum,  ali- 
quando  imciffintm,  aliquando  imprestionem^  nee- 
turn  moHonemt  aeiuionan,  «t  poisionetn  vcears 
solemus,  non  tamen  propria,  tU  Themistius  mon^Ut 
sed  penwria  aptiorum  voeabulorum,*  Ac^Ed. 
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NOTE    L. 


ON  THE  PLATONIC  DOCTRINE  OF  PERCEPTION. 


[Kttfcrcnces.— From  I.  P.  296  «,  366  b.] 


[No  part  of  this  Note  appears  to  have 
been  written.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Authoi'a  Common-Plaoe  Book 
exhibit  some  of  the  materials  which  would 
probably  have  been  employed  for  it.  A  few 
further  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  Leo- 
tures  on  Metaphysics,  voL  ii.  p.  32. — ^Eix] 

On  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Perception, 
see  ^emoft^y  Seminariom  Philosophise 
PlatonicsD,  p^  821;  Tetmemann,  Plat. 
PhiL,  ii  pp.  15-36,  156  sq.;  Geech.  der 
Pha.,  ii  p.  248. 

The  cl5o»Xa  only  modifications  of  the 
mind  itself,  determined  by  the  impres- 
sions (icu^vtis)  of  the  external  something 
(riyos)  on  the  organ  of  sense,  as  affected 
by  them — wdBos^  mB^futra.  N.B. — Sense 
(in  mind)  is  not  an  alteration — affection — 
paasion,  but  the  recognition  of  it  in  the 
living  organ  of  sense.* 

On  Plato*s  theory  of  vision,  see  Oalen, 
De  Plac  Hippocr.  et  Plat.,  L.  vii  a  6,  ed. 
Chart 

Empedocles  and  Plato  (though  not  con- 
stant) held  that  vision  accomplished  by 
light  going  out  of  the  eye,  as  from  a 
lantern;  ArittotUt  De  Sensu  et  Sensili, 
[o.  2,  §  6],  who  refutes  them.  Compare 
Simon  Simonius  [Comm.  in  eundem  lib- 
rum],  p.  68.  Galen  adopted  the  same 
theory,  and  is  abused  for  it  by  Scaliger, 
{De  SubiilUaU,  Exerc.  ccxcviii,  §  16) ;  also 


•  The  remark  of  Galen.  See  De  Plac.  Hippocr. 
et  Plat.,  L.  vii.  c.  «,  ed.  Chart  OCkow  dA- 
Aoiwris  iariv  fi  aX<r0riins,  &s  fytol  ipcurivy 
dAA&  9tdyyw<rts  &\Aou^<rrwf.— Ed. 


the  ancient  Mathematicians  or  OpticiaBB 
in  general,  who  are  attacked  by  Aristotle 
{De  Sentu  et  Sensili,  c  2,  §  14),  and  by 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  that  book 
(£  98,  ed.  Aid.)  See  an  excellent  diacos- 
sion  on  this  in  Simon  Simonius,  pu  82  eq. 

St  Augustin  (De  Quant  Anims,  a  23) 
platonises  on  Vision,  but  is  not  consistent. 
See  De  Trinitate,  L.  xi  c  2. 

That  Plato  did  not  really  hold  so  absurd 
an  opinion,  (which  is  given  up  by  F^ciniia), 
BeoSetUiger,  De  SubtiUtate,  Kxerc  cccxxr. 

On  Platonic  ideaa^  see  Balforau,  in 
Arist  Oigan.,  p.  65 ;  Narrit,  MisoeUanies, 
p.  435,  ed.  1687 ;  A,  Smith,  Essays, p.  119, 
ed.  1795;  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  sur  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Philosophie,  §  120-25,  pu  207 
sq.,  3  ed.  1834. 

The  Platonists  do  not  explain  (do  they 
noti)  how  maintaining  the  mind  to  be 
merely  active  in  sensation,  and  only  oper- 
ating about  affection  in  oigan — how  the 
mind  is  determined,  wiUioutbeingaffected, 
to  act  thus — ^what  is  the  mode  of  connec- 
tion between  the  suggestion  of  the  X^tos 
and  the  bodily  passion. 

In  treating  of  Plato's  theory  of  percep- 
tion {eCUrBiiais)  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  theoiy  of  the  higher  powers  (vis., 
9i«Uoia,  reason,  and  ^p6wncts  or  ivirs,  in- 
tellect)— nothing  to  say  to  the  relation  of 
sensation  to  the  intelleot  and  reason;  and 
the  ctSwXa  of  the  senses  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  objects  of  the  higher  powers. 
It  b  nothing  to  our  present  puipoee  that 
Plato  held  mat  the  senses  give  us  no  real 
knowledge,  t.f.,  no  representation  of  the 
essences  of  things  in  themselves.  Tcnnt- 
mann,  Plat  Pliil.,  ii.  p.  200. 
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NOTE    M. 

ON   THE   DOCTEINE  OF   SPECIES, 
AS   HELD   BY  ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  AJUSTOTELLANS. 


[References.— From  L  P.  254  a,  267  a,  268  a,  271  b,  296  a,  313  a,  326  b,  368  b.] 


The  hypothesis,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  perception  is  something  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  external  object  and 
from  the  mind  itself,  owes  its  origin  not 
merely  to  a  metaphysical  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  impossibility  of  an  immediate  com- 
munication between  two  substances  so 
opposite  as  Mind  and  Matter;  but  has 
been  likewise  introduced  as  a  physical 
supposition,  to  account  for  the  communi- 
cation between  the  external  object  and 
the  mind.  And,  as  a  physical  hypothesis, 
it  has  been  used,  not  merely  in  the  infancy 
of  natural  science,  to  afford  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  external  ob- 
ject and  the  sense;  but  it  has  likewise 
been  employed  by  some  philosophers,  who 
limited  the  mind  to  the  region  of  the  brain, 
to  connect  the  intellectual  perception  with 
the  affection  of  the  organ. 

By  Democritus   and    Epicurus,*  who 


♦  Leudppufl  and  Empedocles— ave  Ariatotl*^  De 
Seusu  et  Seusili,  [c.  8,  f  10 ;  where,  among  the 
theories  of  Empedocles  n^nling  sight,  is  men- 
tioned one  which  ascribes  it  reus  iaro^^oiais 
reus  inr6  r&y  &pufi4y«tp.  (Cf.  Plato,  Meno,  p. 
76.)  Enipodocles  and  Leucippos,  as  well  as  De- 
mocritus, are  also  probably  among  the  ipxcuoif 
mentioned  In  c.  3,  f  16,  in  connection  with  the 
siime  tlieory.  More  express  mention  of  all  these 
jilkilosophers  is  made  in  Do  Ocn.  ct  Corr.,  L.  I  c. 
8.  Seo  also  Theophnutu*,  De  Sonsu,  fS  7,  60; 
Pseudo-Plutarchy  Do  Phic.  Phil.,  iv.  8,  9.  For 
Rjiirurus,  sec  Lucretius^  Iv.  33,  726;  Diog.  Lacrt., 
X.  10.  All  these  philuBophcre  held  the  soul  to  bo 
material,  and,  consequently,  otlopted  the  theory 
of  roi»ri»scntjitlvc  cOluxes,  uol  to  .veoiint  for  th*" 


both  belioYod  only  in  the  existence  of 
Matter,  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  oi^n  and  the  object,  and  the 
whole  process  of  sensation  and  thought, 
was  transacted  by  the  intenrention  of 
certain  fine  images  or  exuviss  (cYSwAa, 
i.it6fifoiaif  diroirrao'cif,  exuvicBf  imaginc$ 
tpecitB,  aimuUicra  rerum),  which  were  con 
tinually  thrown  off  from  the  Bnr£aoes  of 
bodies.* 

*  Esse  ca  quae  renun  sbnulacra  vocamns. 
Que,  quasi  membrann  summo  de  cor]X)ro  rerum 
DereptflD,  volltant  ultro  citroquo  per  anraa.' — 
[Lucretius,  iv.  34.] 

This  theory  found  little  &your  among  the 
other  philosophers  of  Qrocce ;  and  Aris- 
totle, to  whom  a  similar  opinion  is  com- 
monly attributed,  content^  himself  with 


intercouno  between  mind  and  matter,  but  to  ox- 
plain  the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
organ  of  sense  and  its  object ~£a] 

*  The  species  {inr6fifoiaiy  Pt6fiara)  of  Demo- 
critoB  and  Epicurus  were  only  given  by  these 
philosophen  in  $ight.  The  other  senses  had 
qualities  of  things  themselves  for  objocts.  See 
Gaasendi,  Opera,  iL  p.  338,  and  L  p.  448,  Ac 
[This  distinction  must  be  tmderetood  as  relating 
not  to  the  emanations  themselves,  but  only  to 
their  reprosentativo  character.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Qasseudi :— *  Atque  hiec  quidem 
fuisse  causa  videtur,  quamobrem  Epicurus  et  alii 
species  sen  spectra,  et  Imagines  simulacravo 
rerum  ita  dixerint  ac  descripscrint,  ut  res  visi- 
bilud  solum  attlnereut;  supiwucntes  videlicet 
pcrtingero  ad  coteros  scnsns  non  bnagines  son- 
orum,  sed  sono»,  non  .simulacra  odoruni,  sod 
cxlnrcH.'-  Ed.1 
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ON  THE  ARISTOTELIAN 


[KOTS  )L 


the  obeervatioii,  that  the  mind  obtainB  a 
perception  of  eztenial  objeote  through  an 
impreaaion  on  the  oiigana  of  sense,  without 
determining  the  nature  of  this  impres- 
sion, or  explaining  the  connection  between 
the  sensual  affection  and  the  intellectual 
knowledge.*  But,  although  Aristotle  had 
not  attempted  to  expound  the  origin  of 
our  perception  of  external  objects  after 
the  manner  of  Democritus,  nevertheless 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  professed 
themselves  his  followers,  deceived  by  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  his  language, 
and  believing,  as  their  master  had  taught, 
that  ail  sensation  was  a  passive  affection 
of  the  mind,  [held]  that,  consequently,  it 
was  necessary  to  suppose,  for  tne  causes 
of  this  affection, — ^more  especially  where 
the  object  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
sense, — certain  effluxes  from  the  object, 
which,  penetrating  the  organ,  mi^t 
affect  the  sou],  and  detcrmiue  it  to  a 
mediate  and  representative  perception  of 
the  outward  reality. 

According  to  the  opinion  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  among  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  our 
faculties  of  knowledge  required  for  their 
activity  a  certain  representative  medium, 
different  both  from  the  mind  itself  and 


•  [See  De  Anima,  II.  7, 1 11,  tldo'xo^^'  7^  ''* 
rou  aia&ririKod  ylyerai  rh  6p^y,  k.  t.  X.  In 
the  same  work  (U.  12,  f  1),  the  Impression  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  seal  on  wax,  which  communi- 
cates its  form  without  its  matter.  'H  /tiv  edfcr- 
Btivis  iffri  rh  Zticruchy  r£v  aiffOrrruy  tlZ&y 
Aytv  rrjs  fi\riSf  oToy  6  icripbs  rov  dcucrvXiov 
twtv  rov  vi^^pov  wai  rov  XP^^<»*  i^xtrai 
rh  vrifitToy,  Kofifidyti  8i  rh  -^pwoZy  ^  rh 
XoXico&y  ff7ifi€ioyf  kW*  obx  i  XP^^^^  ^ 
Xti^6s*  dfioltas  8i  /col  71  a2<r9i)<rit  iKdurrov 
^d  rov  txoyroi  j^S>iia  ^  x^t"^^  ^  y^6d>oy 
wdtrx^it  AAA.'  ohx  V  ««««▼«»'  iicflytty  Aeyc- 
Toi,  AAA*  J  roioyZif  koI  Kark  rbv  \6yop.  The 
point  of  the  comparison  seems  to  be,  that  each 
sense  perceives,  not  the  entire  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual object,  but  only  certain  qualities,  such 
as  colour,  savour,  dco.,  adapted  to  the  sense  in 
question.  Thus  interpreted,  it  affords  no  founda- 
tion for  the  doctrine  of  sensible  species.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  opinion,  that  Aristotle  is  a  natural 
realist  (see  above,  pp.  827, 888),  Is  also  that  of  H. 
St  Hilairo.  See  the  preface  to  his  Translation  of 
the  De  Anima,  p.  xxiL — ^Ed.]  That  Aristotle  did 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  species  usually  attribut- 
ed to  him,  see  Gossendi,  Opera,  1.  p.  443,  IL 
pp.  889,  873 ;  PicooUmiMU*,  Physica,  p.  1308  [De 
Humana  Mente,  L.  ill.  o.  8J;  TK.  Albxvs  (WhUe), 
fksiri,  in  answer  to  Qlanvill.  Zabarella,  Comm. 
in  De  Anima  p.  406,  says,  '  Species  recepta  nihil 
aliud  est,  qnam  oognitio  ipsa.'  Cf.  De  Rebus  Na- 
turalibus,  p.  086  sq. 


from  the  external  object  of  thoagfat. 
These  intermediate  and  vicarious  objects 
were  called  Intentional  Speeiet; — Specia 
iformcB,  timilitudinet,  simulacra,  uUtla), 
because  they  represented  the  object  to 
the  mind — intentional*  to  express  the 
relative  and  accidental  nature  of  their 
manifestation.  These  intentional  species 
were  held  to  be  the  formal  or  virtual 
similitudes   of  their  object^  and  which 


*  On  the  meaning  of  irUtntUm  and  inieiUiomal^ 
see  Zaborella,  De  Rebus  Natoralibna,  FFaocof., 
1607,  p.  871.  *  £go  dico  intentionem  nil  aliud 
esse,  quam  attentionem  ac  diUgentlam  anims  in 
alicujus  rei  consideratlone,  quo  fit  at  intentom 
etiamsumamnsproattenta  Hac  est  vere  LatJiw 
hi^us  voda  signiflcatio,  aed  traducta  postea  a 
philosophis  nostria  hseo  vox  est  ad  omnem  animi 
ooneeptum  significandum,  etaamai  absque  dill- 
gr-ntla  fiat,  et  omnem  speciem,  sive  sensilem  sive 
intellectilem ;  hno  enim,  quatenna  est  apeciea 
spiritolia  reale  objectum  repnesentans,  dicitur 
esse  qjus  Intentio,  id  est,  imago  in  anima:  bine 
orta  est  dLstinctio  ilia,  qua  omnes  utuntor,  pri- 

marum  et  secundarum  intentionum 

Sed  postea  traducta  est  h^jus  vocls  significatio 
etiam  extra  animaro,  ut  Id  quod  est  imago  aUerioa 
reprsesentativa,  etiamsi  non  sit  in  anima,  dicatnr 
ens  intentionale;  hi:^usmodi  est  species  ol^ecti 
sensilis  in  medio,  ut  species  coloxia  in  aere,  sive 
etiam  in  solido  aliquo  cozpore  recepta.'  Compare 
Stier,  Quaestiones  Controversy  (1032),  p.  91. 
*  Species  aenailes  voeantor  intentionales,  non 
quasi  non  sint  realea,  quo  aensu  eatia  rationk  dJU 
cuntur  habere  esse  intentionale;  aed  quia:  1,  lia> 
bent  esse  allquod  Inoompletom  et  imminutum,  de* 
generaua  a  realitate  objectorum  quas  repnesen* 
tant:  ....  2,  quia  hse  species  requlnintur  ad 
cognitionem  qua  vocatur  intentio :  8,  quia  sunt 
id  quo  potentia  tendlt  in  ana  objecta.'  Iren- 
»us  a  Sancto  Jacobo,  In  Arist.  De  Anima  O^'^X 
p.  45,  givea  several  explanations,  '  DIcuntur  inten- 
tionales, at  ostendatur  disorimen  talia  manifea- 
tationia  ab  ea  quam  faceret  ol^ectiun  per  aeip- 
sum:  enimvero  objectum  tunc  alio  non  tenderet 
quam  ad  aeipsum;  speciea  autem  ilUa  non  ten- 
duat  ad  seipaaa,  aed  ad  objectum,  ct^ua  aunt 
speciea.  Vel  iterum  sic  denominantur,  quod  habe- 
ant  esse  quoddamdiminutnm,  et  admodum  simile 
intentioni,  .  .  .  non  quod  sint  entla  flciiUa, 
sed  acoedant  prozime  ad  ease  spirituale,  Ideoque 
videantar  aimilia  actibus  intelleotus  et  yolnntatis, 
quos  appellant  irUentionei.  Vol  iterum  sic  di- 
cnntar,  quod  secum  vehendo  objeeti  efigiem^  for- 
mam,  ac  apeciem,  tribuant  tali  obtfecto  in  potentia 
modam  existendi,  quem  non  habet  in  se ;  qaem> 
admodum  intellectos  cogitando  de  rebua,  illia 
tribuit  qusedam  attributa,  v.o.  quod  sint  sub- 
Jectum,  preedicatum,  genua,  species,  te.,  quibus 
carent  citra  considerationem  mentis:  unde  fit, 
ut  aicuti  Logici  appellant  ista  attributa  inten- 
tiones,  quasi  fkbricationea  intellectos  tenitnti^ 
in  rem  iUam;  ita  AnimaaticI  vocant  ease  datum 
objecto  per  talea  species,  intentionale,  id  est,  non 
flctom,  sed  reale  diminutiun,  ut  Jam  diximua.' 
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DOCTRINfi  OP  SPECIES. 
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likeneaB  they  impreesed  on  the  pArticolar 
faculty  of  knowledge  to  which  they  be- 
longed, whether  that  faculty  were  the 
intellect  or  the  sense,  and  whether  the 
sense  were  the  external  or  internal.* 

These  Species  were  distinguished,  both 
in  the  intellect  and  in  the  sense,  either  as 
species  trnpreBsa  or  as  apeciet  fttpreawcf 
A  species  impressa  was  the  yicarious  exist- 
ence itself,  as  emitted  by  the  object,  as  im- 
pressed on  the  particular  facidty,  aod  as 
concurring  with  that  faculty  in  its  opera- 
tion. A  species  txprtssa  was  the  opera- 
tion itself,  elicited  by  the  faculty  and  the 
impressed  species  together  ;  that  is,  a 
perception  or  an  intellection,  as  including 
both  the  object  and  the  actf  The  species 
impressa  was  the  partial  cause  of  the  cog- 
nition as  co-operatiog  with  the  mind ; 
the  species  expressa  was  the  result  and 
consummation  of  the  act :  the  former  was 
to  the  mind  the  virtual,  the  latter  the 
formal,  similitude  of  the  object  A 
species  fitted  to  affect  the  sense,  was 
called  a  sensible  species  (species  sensibilis) : 
it  proceeded  immediately  from  the  object, 
either  by  inBtantaoeous  transition  or  by 
continuous  propagation,  to  the  sense ;  § 
and,  if  not  altogether  immaterial,  was  of 
an  intermediate  nature  between  matter 
and  spirit    The  senses  were  either  the 


*  See  iTextflens,  In  Arist.  De  Anima,  p.  45. 
'Per  epeeies  intentiancdes  intelliguntur  miniDiie 
qnied&m  entitates,  qusB  similitudinem  ottjecti,  a 
quo  exeunt,  continent,  Imprininntque  cognosci- 
tivK  potentis,  ad  quam  tendunt :  siye  ea  potentia 
sit  intellectus;  sive  sensus,  lave  Internus  aut 
extemns.  Dlxi  eognoscUituRy  nam  de  ila  solum 
potentiis  nunc  agimua  :  utrum  vero  otiam  dentur 
respectu  roluntatis  et  appetitna  senaitivi,  con- 
fitabit  ex  dicendis  de  modo,  quo  intellectusmovet 
voluntatem,  et  phantasia  appetitnm.' 

t  '  Species  alia  impressa,  quam  otjectum  Im- 
primit  in  potentia ;  alia  expressa,  quam  potentia 
in  se  exprimit  et  fonuat.  Existimo  earn  ita  vocari 
qniaezprimit  objectum;  exprimo  enim  opponitnr 
verbo  adumbro;  hoc  slgnificat  obumbratam  give 
umbra  tectam  flguram,  illud  vero  claram  et  aper- 
tam.'  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Uiilversa  Philoso- 
phia,  p.  653.  '  Species  impressa  est  qua]itaa  quae 
loco  object!  prabetur  potentisB  cognoscltivs,  ut 
simnlcum  lUa  concurrat  ad  actum,'  Ibid.,  p.  610. 

t  IrenieuA,  In  Arist.  De  Anima,  p.  45,  *  Appol- 
lantuT  quoque  tpecies  imprestcB^  ad  distinctionem 
aliaruni,  quas  rocant  species  exprtua*.  Impressa 
sunt  illae,  quas  objecta  emlttunt,  seu  imprimunt 
potentiffi  pro  elicienda  operatione.  £:rpr«M(8, 
sunt  ipseemet  operationes  elicitie  a  potentia  et 
impressa  specie.  Id  est,  sensationes  et  intellee- 
tiones.  Quftritur  utrum  dentur  ejusmodi  Im- 
presstt  species?  Quid  sint?  Quodnam  illanim 
ninnus  proprium?* 

t  Bee  Oassendi,  Opera  L  p.  448.  fCf.  Biel,  In 
H  Sent.  Dist.  iii.  qn.  2,C.~En.l 


external — sight,  hearing,  Ac. — or  the  in- 
ternal These  were  generally  accounted 
four: — the  common  sense  (sensus  com- 
munis), the  imagination  (phantasia),  the 
sensitive  judgment  (potentia  lestimativa 
or  cogitativa),  the  sensitive  memory  (me- 
moria  sensitiva).  Many,  however,  counted 
only  three,  not  distinguishing  the  sensi- 
tive judgment  from  the  imagination ;  some 
acknowledged  only  two,  the  common  sense 
and  the  imagination ;  while  others  again 
admitted  only  the  common  sense.*  The 
species  of  the  intellect  were  called  intei- 
liffible  species  (species  intelligibUes),  and 
were  altogether  immaterial. 
'The  intellect  was  twofold — the  Active 
(agens),  and  the  Passive  or  Possible  (pas- 
sibilis,  patiens,  vel  possibilis),  which  a 
few  held  to  be  distinct  principles,  many 
to  be  distinct  powers,  and  some  to  bo 
the  same  power  manifeated  in  different 
relations.  The  function  of  the  Active 
Intellect  was,  on  occasion  of  the  species 
in  the  internal  senses,  to  fabricate  from 
itself  species  impressce  for  the  Passive 
Intellect.    These  intelligible  species  were 


*  The  following  note  has  been  compiled  from 
memoranda  in  the  Author's  Common-Place  Book. 
On  the  Internal  Senses,  and  the  diiTerent  divi- 
sions, and  number  of  them,  given  by  different 
Schoolmen,  see  ToletuSy  In  Arist.  de  Anima,  L.' 
iii.  c  8,  qu.  6;  PiccoUmineus,  Fhysica,  p.  1190 
sq. ;  ConimbrioenMt,  In  Arist  De^  Anima,  L.  ill. 
c.  S,  qu.  1,  art.  1 ;  EuMtaehius,  Surama  Philoso- 
phise, Fhys.,  P.  liL  tract,  ii.  disp.  8,  qu.  1;  Inrueus^ 
In  Arist  De  An.,  p.  66;  GoMendi,  Fhys.,  Sect. 
iiL,  Merab.  Post.,  L.  vili.  cc.  1,  2 ;  La  Chambrt, 
Syst^me  do  I'Ame,  L.  iL  c  8,  p.  Ill  (ed.  1M4); 
TVmos,  Comp.  PhiL,  t  vii.  p.  194 ;  Krtm,  Lexilcon, 
v.  Sinn.— Avicenna,  Algazel,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  Jandunus  (see  Toletus,  I.  c.)  agree  in  giving 
fivs:  Sensus  Ccmmunis,  ImaguiatiOt  jExtiwatio 
{6ir6Kfplns)j  PhantasiOy  and  Mevioria;  but  differ 
in  their  account  of  them  (in  re).  St  Thomas 
(Summ.  Thcol.,  P.  L  qu.  78,  art  4)  and  Averroes 
(In  De  Anima,  L.  iii.  comm.  0)  give  four:  Benms 
Communis,  ImaginaHo,  ASstimatio  (qure  in  Ho- 
mine  est  Cogitatio),  and  Afei»u>ria.  Toletus  (I.  c.) 
and  ZabaieUa  (Comm.  De  Anima,  L.  li.  c.  12) 
hold  three:  Sensus  Communis,  Phantasia  (vel 
Imuginatio  vel  jEstimatio),  and  Memoria:  and 
the  former  thinks  that  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks 
held  as  he  does  (but  see  Gassendi,  L  c).  Galen 
and  his  followers  (Conimbricenses,  La  Charobre, 
11.  cc.)  also  give  thres:  Imagination  Cogitativa, 
and  Memoria.  —  Averroes  (De  Anima,  L.  it 
comm.  08,  and  Lb  ill  comm  6,  20)  first  (?)  dis- 
thiguished  Cogitatio  ftt)m  Phantasia  and  Me- 
moria. This  faculty  of  Cogitatio  versant  about 
particulars,  comparing  them  together ;  different 
from  Mens.  See  Simon  Simonius,  De  Mem.  et 
Rem.,  p.  260.  On  Cogitativa,  as  a  material 
faculty,  called  also  Ratio  partioularis,  v.  B«r- 
nardi  Bern.  Phil.  Arist.,  p.  261.— Ed. 
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not,  however,  formed  or  abetracted  from 
the  phantasmata  or  seiisible  species, 
because  the  intellect,  as  wholly  imma- 
terial and  not  conversant  about  mat- 
ter, as  it  could  not  contemplate,  so 
it  could  not  fabricate  from  the  mat- 
erial species  of  the  internal  senses,  an 
immaterial  species  proportioned  to  its 
nature  and  qualified  to  concur  in  an  act 
of  intellectual  knowledge.*  By  a  con- 
▼ersion  of  the  Active  Intellect  towards 
the  phantasms  or  sensible  species,  a  cer- 
tain similitude  of  the  external  object, 
abetracted  from  its  individual  oonditious, 
is  occasioned  in  the  Passive  Intellect, 
which  similitude  constitutes  its  impressecl 
species, — the  tpecies  intellit^ibUit  impres- 
M.i*  It  was  the  common  opinion  that  in- 
telligible speucies  were  wholly  the  work 
of  the  mind  itsell  The  fimction  of  the 
F&Bsive  or  Possible  Intellect  is  to  receive 
the  tpedea  impreucs  from  the  Active  In- 
tellect and  to  co-operate  with  them  unto 
a  perfect  act  of  knowledge — an  intellec- 
tion— a  9peeia  intdligibilii  expressa.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  called  patsvve,  as  if 
without  an  enei^,  but  as  receiving  the 
species  produced  oy  the  Active  Intellect^ 
by  whidi,  as  it  were  impregnated,  it  could 
produce  an  actual  cogmtion.  In  point  of 
fact,  its  activity,  though  subsequent^  is  of 
a  higher  and  more  enduring  character  than 
that  of  the  subordinate  and  ministering 
intellect  specially  denominated  active, 
— constituting,  as  it  does,  the  supreme 
energy  of  conscious  intellection.^ 


*  Those  who  held  the  absolute  immateriality  of 
sensible  species  of  conne  held  their  Immediate 
contemplAtlon  by  the  intellect,  which  was  then 
said,  not  convert!  supra  fhatUasmatOt  but  spteu- 
lari  phaiUasmata.  We  shall  have  to  notice  the 
correspondence  of  this  doctrine  with  that  of 
Descartes. 

t  Vide  S.  Thomam,  apud  IrensDum,  p.  140.  [The 
passage  referred  to  is  from  BumniA,  P.  i.  Qo. 
Ixxxv.  art.  1.  '  Phantasmata  cum  slnt  simJltlu- 
dlnos  individuorum,  et  existant  in  organis  cor- 
poris, non  liabent  eundem  modum  oxistendi  quern 
habet  intellectus  humauus,  ut  ex  dictis  patet,  et 
ideo  non  possunt  sub,  virtute  imprimere  in  intel- 
Icctum  poBsibilvm.  Bed  virtnto  intellectus  agen- 
tis  resultat  quaedam  similitudo  in  tntellectu  pos- 
slbili  ex  conversions  intellccttis  agentis  supra 
phantasmata,  qun  quidem  est  reproesentativa 
eorum  quorum  sunt  phantasmata,  sohun  quan- 
tum ad  naturam  specie!.  Et  per  huno  modmn 
dicitur  abstrahi  species  intelligibilia  a  phantas- 
matibus/— Ed.] 

t  On  a  passive  and  active  intellect,  the  former 
us  the  holder  of  principles  unevol  vcd  in  conscious- 
ness, the  latter  as  tlio  tliinking  principle  by 
which  they  are  evolved,  as  held  by  Plato,  nn<l  as 
afTonliiig  Aristotle  the  hint  ft.r  his  active  mid 


..We  should  err,  however,  if  we  shonldsap- 
pose  that  this  was  the  doctrine  universally 
received  among  the  Schools;  fortheopip- 
ions  were  various,  and  contradictory,  iu 
regard  to  all  the  details  of  the  theory,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  who  regvdeid  the 
whole  hypothesis  as  a  fiction.  No  doubt, 
indeed,  can  possibly  arise  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  speciu  exprtaaa,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  viewed  as  acts  of  knowledge, — 
as  phsBUomena  of  consdousness.  But  the 
case  is  dififereut  with  the  tpecie$  imprtme, 
as  these  are  not  revealed  to  us  as  facts, 
but  only  excogitated  as  hypotheses.  Nor 
was  this  doctrine  ever  universally  ad- 
mitted. So  erroneous,  indeed,  is  the 
belief  in  regard  to  its  exclusive  preva- 
lence during  the  middle  ages,  that  some 
of  the  acutcst  Schoolmen  regarded  them 
entirely,  in  Sense  and  Intellect,  as  an  idle 
theory,  unsupported  by  the  authority 
either  of  reason  or  of  Aristotle ;  *  while  a 
still  greater  number  rejected  them  in 
part.  For  some,  allowing  them  for  Sense, 
disallowed  them   for  Intellect  ;t    while 


passive  intellects,  see  Tennemann,  Gesch.  d. 
Phil.,  iL  p.  307.  These  only  two  relations  of  the 
same  faculty.— (A'ote  in  Author's  Common-Plaes 
Book.) 

*  Both  sensible  and  intelligible  species  are 
denied  by  Ockam,  (In  IL  Sent.,  Qn.  15,  18X  by 
his  epitomator,  BiO,  (In  iL  Bent,  Dist.  iiL  qu.  S). 
hy  J}urandus,  (In  IL  Sent,  Dist  iii.  qu.  6), and  by 
Adam,  On  the  Sentences,  (see  Gapreolua,  In  ii. 
Bent,  Dist  ilLqu.  S,  p.  176);  aleohj Bueeinfimrtw^ 
(apud  Piccoloininei  Physics,  p.  1904X  "^  by  Pic- 
ooUmineus  himself,  (p.  1808).  Cf.  Laleraandet. 
Cursus  Philosophicus,  p.  558.  Nor  did  the  Nomi- 
nalists allow  that  in  their  opinion  touching  species 
they  were  opposed  by  the  authority  of  Anstotle. 
'  As  to  the  texts  of  the  philosophy  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis,  where  he  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Intellect  is  receptive  of  species,— 4md  Urn 
place  of  species,— that  a  stone  itself  Is  not  in  the 
mind,  but  its  species,  &c.,  we  answer ;— That  by 
species  Aristotle  means  simply  the  cognitive  acts 
themselves,  which  are  called  species,  because 
involving  a  similitude  (a  representation)  of  the 
ol^ect  ceased.  For  a  stone  is  not  In  the  mind 
of  him  who  thinks  of  a  stone,  but  the  cognition 
(or  act  representative)  thereof,  during  which  the 
intellect  is  in  the  state  of  understanding  a  stone ; 
and  of  these  cognitions  (representations)  the  mind 
is  the  place.'  Biel,  [In  ii.  Sent,  Dist  UL  qn.  2, 
BB,  KK  ] :  compare  Ockam,  In  iL  Scut,  Qu. 
17,  R  [For  Durandus,  see  Conimbrioenses,  In 
Arint  De  «Vnima,  p.  188,  cd.  1617,  and  the  ex- 
tracts quoted  in  a  note  to  the  Auttior's  Leetmru 
on  Metaphysics,  vol  iL  p.  30.  For  Plato's  and 
Aristotle's  theories,  see  above,  pp.  282  b,  n.  *, 
827,  n.  *,  and  lAciurts  on  MelaphysicM,  L  c — Hd.] 

t  Ttii»  was  done  by  those  who  held  the  {ihau- 
tasnis  to  be  sufnoimt,  without  the  aid  of  lnt4.^I- 
ligiblr  siKjcii's.     Thii  vlc^^    was  maintained  bj 
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others  admittiug  them  for  Intellect,  de- 
nied them  for  Sense.  *  Some  again,  ac- 
cording them  in  Sense,  limited  their  ad- 
miseion  to  the  external  8enBe8;i*  while  in 
these,  few  allowed  them  in  all;  smell, 
taste,  and  touch  being  usually  supposed 
to  require  nothing  vicarious  of  their  ob- 
jects, t 

Opinions  touching  the  Intelligible  Spe- 
cies were  divided  into  two  hostile  dasses, 
according  as  the  many  maintained  the 
inUlUffible  tpecies  and  the  intelUetion  to 
be  two  things  really  diistinguished  from 
each  other,  in  nature  and  in  time  ;  while 
the  few  denied  intelligible  species  as  aught 
really  different  from,  or  existent  before 
or  after,  intellection.  § 


/oannet  Bacconitu^  (In  i.  Seat.  Prolog,  qu.  2,  art 
8,  f  6;)— (7o(/m2iu,  (QaodL  ix.  qu.  19 ;)— ifonricttf 
GandaventiSy  (Quodl.  iv.  qn  7, 8;  Quodl.  v.  qu.  14.) 
See  Conimbricenses  (In  De  Aniina,  p.  429),  who 
also  refer  to  TheophrattfUt  ThemUHu$t  and 
Avempaee^  aa  holding  a  similar  view.  Cf.  Cap- 
Toolus,  L  c,  and  Zabarella,  De  Rebos  Naturoli- 
bos,  p.  982.  Henrlcns  (QuodL  v.  qo.  14)  al- 
lows the  tpeeia  expre$9a,  but  denies  the  apecies 
tmpntaa:  see  Capreolns,  t.  IL  p.  158.  Compare 
Caamann,  PaycholoKia  Anthropologlca,  p.  101. 

*  See  Gregoriut  Arimin^isU,  In  L  Sent,  Dlat 
lU.  qu.  2;  In  ii.  Bent,  Dibt  vU.  qu.  8.  Cf.  Dau- 
dinus,  De  Corporo  Animato,  ff.  1158,  1981.  For 
various  theories,  sec  Philippus  a  S.  Trinitate, 
Bununa  i*hUosophica,  Lugd.  1648,  p.  681.  [He 
mentions,  as  denying  species  in  sense,  GaUn, 
PlotiiMS,  and  others ;  In  intellect,  Tkemistiiu 
and  othent;  in  both,  Oefcam,  BUI,  Dwrandus, 
and  others.  See  also  Tolotus,  In  Arist  De  Ani- 
ma,  L.  U.  qu.  33;  L.  ilL  qu.  SI.—Ed.] 

t  This  is  partially  done  by  F.  Botue  Spei,  (Thy- 
sica.  Para  iv.  Disp.  vL  t  S3;  Disp.  x  t  %)  who 
allows  species  in  the  sense  of  sight,  while  he 
agrees  with  the  nominalists  in  rejecting  them 
for  the  Internal  senses.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  maintained  in  both  by  Stutrez,  Hurtado,  Ar- 
Tiaga,  Oviedo,  TeUez,  Murola,  PondtM,  Fromon- 
dtM,  and,  in  general,  by  the  ThomUta  and  ScotUtt. 
[The  nominalist  doctrine,  however,  as  regards 
the  internal  senses,  has  been  variously  repre- 
sented. See  Toletus,  In  Arist.  De  Anima,  Lib.  ii. 
qu.  88  ;  Dandinus,  Ds  Corix)re  Animato,  f.  1163. 
— Bd.1 

t  See  Arriaga,  Curs.  Ph!L,  De  Anima,  Disp.  iv. ; 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Univeisa  Philosophia,  De 
Anima,  Disp.  xii.  Sect!.  Cf.  Vallesius,  Controv. 
Medic  et  Phtlos.,  L.  ii  o.  81.  Thus  in  those 
senses  in  which  objectivo  perception  predomi- 
nates, species  were  usnally  given ;  in  those  in 
which  subjective  sensation  predominates,  they 
wore  usually  denied. 

{  That  species  (intelligible)  are  only  modiflca- 
UoiiB  of  the  mind  itself,  see  Melanehthon,  De 
Anima,  [De  Intellectu,  p.  187,  cd.  Lugd.  1556]; 
Piecolomincus,  De  Mente  Uumana,  L.  iiL  c.  7. 
Some  of  the  Schoolmen^held  them  to  have  no 
entity,  and  that  intellectual  cognition  was  only  a 


In  the  former  class,  however,  opinions 
differed  ;  some  holding  that  the  intellect 
bad  a  peculiar  species,  as  a  peculiar  ope- 
ration, of  its  own;  while  others  main- 
tained!, that,  though  it  energised  after  its 
own  fashion,  it  did  this  only  in  turning 
towards  the  phantasmata  or  species  of  in- 
ternal sense,  which  thus  served,  in  a  8ort> 
as  vicarious  objecte  to  the  higher  aa  to 
the  lower  fiioulties  of  cognition.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  opinion,  (which 
was  the  one  generally  adopted,  and  of 
which  Aquinas  and  Scotus  were  illustri- 
ous leaders),  the  species  impressa  is  some- 
thing superadded  to  the  inteUeot,  being 
a  certain  spiritual  accident  elaborated  by 
the  active  intellect  Irom  the  rude  ma- 
terial of  phantasms,  and  impressed  in  the 
passive  intellect  as  its  subject;  and,  while 
preceding  the  act  of  intellection  in  the 
order  of  time,  is  preserved  in  the  faculty 
after  the  cessation  of  its  act,  ready  to  be 
anew  called  out  of  habit  into  consciouB- 
ness, — ^the  intellection  and  the  impressed 
species  constituting  together  the  tpecies 
expressa  intelleetus — urbum  mentis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  opinion,  (of  which 
Henry  of  Ghent  and  Joannes  Baoconius 
were  the  original  representatives),  there 
ifl  no  species  impressed  in,  no  new  quality 
superadded  to,  the  passive  intellect ;  the 
phantasms  alone,  as  sublimated  by  the 
active  intellect,  and  (by  reference  to  the 
phantasy)  under  the  name  of  species  ex- 
presses, being  held  sufficient  to  cause  or 
to  occasion  intellection,  f 

As  to  the  modes  of  the  operations  of  the 
Active  Intellect  on  the  phantasms,  in  spi- 
ritualising the  material,  in  denuding  the 
singular  of  its  individuating  conditions — 
processes  necessary,  on  either  opinion,  to 
assimilate  the  faculty  and  its  object — as 
was  to  be  expected,  all  is  vague,  and  vary- 
ing, and  controversial.  :t  [This  indeed  is 
the  case  with  the  details  of  the  theory  in 
general,  as  regards  both  sensible  and  in- 
telligible species  :  the  following  varieties 
of  opinion  may  be  cited  as  instances.] 

Some  held  that  the  mind  had  the 
power  within  itself  of  suggesting  or  creat- 
ing the  species,  when  determined  to  this 
act  by  the  external  affection  of  the  senses. 

Some  held  that  the  mind  had  innate 


habit  or  certain  relation  to  an  ol^ect  present. 
See  Casmann,  Psychol.  AnthropoL,  p.  lOL  (NoU 
in  Author't  Common-Place  Book.) 

*  Bee  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist  De  Anima,  pp. 
439,  480— Eo. 

t  See  above,  p.  954,  note  t. 

t  Sec  on  this  point  ZaKircIln,  Do  Rebus  Natu- 
rallbup,  ]>  10O8. 
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Bpeci68y  which  wero  merely  excited  by  the 
impreeBion  of  the  outward  object.* 

Some  held,  with  St  Austin,  in  regard 
to  intelligible  epeciee,  that  we  know  ereiy- 
thing  in  the  divine  intellect,  rationibui 
cetemu,  like  Malebranche.t 

Some  held  that  the  Actiye  Intellect  did 
not  exist.  ^ 

The  Nominalists  in  general  held  the 
Active  and  Passive  Intellects  to  be  only 
the  same  power  in  two  different  relations. 
Indeed,  after  Scotus  and  St  Austin,  they 
allowed  the  various  faculties  to  be  neither 
i-eally  distinct  from  the  soul  nor  from 
eaeh  other,  but  all  to  be  only  the  same 
indivisible  principle  operating  differently 
only  as  operating  in  different  respects.  § 

Some  held  the  substantial  distinction 
of  the  Active  and  Passive  Intellects;  and 
of  these,  some  held  that  the  Active  In- 
tellect is  a  substance  distinct  from  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
in  all  men,  and  not  different  from  God  ;l! 
while  others  maintained  the  unity  of  the 
passive  or  possible  intellect  really  sepa- 
rate from  the  mind  of  the  individual,  but 
assisting  it  and  conjoined  by  the  images 
in  the  phantasy :  from  these  images,  il- 
luminated by  its  light,  they  held  that  the 
intellect  receives  the  intelligible  species, 


*  Aricenna  and  other  Arabians,  Alberttu  Mog- 
nv<  in  some  degree.  See  Oenuensis,  Elements 
Metaphysics  (Venet.  1748),  Pars  ii.  pp.  143, 144. 

t  GenuenslB,  L  c.  [who  cites  St  TJumuu,  Sum- 
ma,  Pars  i.  <)u.  84,  art  &.  Bat  see  below.  Note 
P.— Ed.] 

X  IhiranduSt  Itaaeus  Karhontntii^  and  others. 
[See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima,  p.  417.— Ed.] 

§  See  St  AugustiHy  De  Triuitate,  L.  x.  c.  11. 
*  Haec  tria,  menioria,  Intelligentia,  voluntas,  qno- 
niam  non  sunt  ires  vitte,  sed  una  vita :  nee  trcs 
mcntes,  sed  uua  mens ;  eonsequenter  ntique  nee 
trea  subetantice  sunt,  sed  una  substantia.'  Cf. 
Pteudo-Avg^i$tin,  De  Spiritu  et  Anima,  c.  18. 
'  Dicitur  anima,  dam  vegetat;  spiritus,  dum  con- 
templatur;  scnsus,  dam  sentit;  animus,  dum 
sapit ;  dum  intcUigit,  mens ;  dum  discemit,  ratio; 
dum  recordatnr,  memoria ;  dum  consentit,  vo- 
luntas. Ista  tamen  non  difTerunt  in  substantia, 
quemadmodum  in  nominibus;  quoniam  omnia 
ista  una  anima  est :  proprietates  quidem  diversss, 
sed  essentia  una.'  The  same  view  Is  maintained 
by  ScottUf  In  ii.  Sent ,  Dist  xvL  qu.  1 ;  and,  among 
tiie  Nominalists,  by  Odbam,  In  ii.  Sent.  qu.  24 ; 
GregoHut  Ariminensiti  In  iL  Sent,  Dist  xvi. 
qu.  3;  BwZ,  In  ii  Sent,  Dist  rvi  qu.  1.  Other 
authorities  are  also  quoted  by  F.  Bons  Spei, 
Physica,  Pars  iv.  Disp.  iii.  f  4.— Ed. 

II  AUxander  AphrodisiairiSt  Pritcianta  Lydvg, 
also  Avicenna,  Avetttpaeej  and  Jtfan'niu,  a  Greek 
mentioned  by  Philoponus.  (These  tliree  lost  how- 
ever did  not  identify  it  with  God.)— Oygtonu* 
and  ZaXMrtUa.  [See  Goniinbricenses,  In  De  Anima, 
p.  417;  Genuensis,  El<>m.  Metaph.,ii.p.l4&— Ed.] 


by  whidi '  consignatii^'  it  obtaiiis  a  know- 
ledge of  things.* 

£>me  held  thatspeeies  were  not  tbensta- 
ral  effluxions  fromtiie  object8,but  the  super- 
natural production  of  some  higher  power,  t 

Questions  without  number  vrere  agitat* 
ed  concerning  the  nature  of  the  species: 
whether  immediately  or  mediately  pro- 
duced; whether  substance  or  accident,  or 
between  both;  whether  possessing  real  or 
only  representative  existence;  whether 
themselves  the  objects  or  only  the  con- 
ditions of  perception;  whether  formally 
or  really  different  firom  their  objeeta; 
whether  those  of  the  sense  were  material 
or  spiritual;  whether  material  in  subjed/o 
and  spiritual  in  modo;  whether  virtual  or 
formal  in  their  similitude ;  whether  divi- 
sible objectively  or  subjectively ;  whether 
they  multiply  themselves  in  the  extemsl 
medium;  whether  proper  to  the  cogni- 
tive faculties,  or  common  also  to  those  of 
will,  kc,  &c 

The  doctrine,  however,  of  Intentional 
Species  continued,  notwithstanding  its 
manifest  incongruities,  to  be  the  dominant 
and  orthodox  opinion  in  the  schoola  of 
philosophy  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  sunk  under 
the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  which  at  that 
period  had  been  excited  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge  It  was 
chiefly  to  the  arguments  of  Hobbes,  Qas- 
sendi,  Berigard,  and  Descartes,  that  we 
owe  the  final  refutation  of  this  doctrine; 
and  the  theory  was  perhaps  the  more 
easily  abandoned,  that  the  new  hypothesis 
of  a  subjective  representation  in  our  per- 
ception of  material  objects,  which  was  tiien 
introduced  by  the  last  of  these  philoso- 
phers, afforded,  as  it  seemed,  a  more 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  great  prob- 
lem  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  otir  know- 
ledge of  an  external  world.  Traces  of 
the  ancient  theory  may  still  be  found  in 
some  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of 
a  later  age,  but  from  the  period  of  Des* 


*  Averroa,  apud  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima, 
p.  107.  A  similar  view  was  held  by  TkemisHn»^ 
De  Anima,  Lib.  i.  cont  60;  Uh.  iii.  cont  SO. 
[ff.  70, 00,  ed.  Aid.]  SimpHeius,  not  very  different; 
see  SimpL  In  De  Anima,  lib.  iiL  cont  S.  [f. 
62,  ed.  Aid.]  On  these,  compare  Cardan,  De 
Anlmamm  Immortalitate,  Opera,  Lugd.  166S, 
vol.  ii.  p.  505,  who  notices  some  differences  of 
detail  between  them.  [See  also  Zabarella,  De 
Rebus  Naturalibus,  p.  063. — Ed.] 

t  Bwe(tfermu  made  heaven  the  oaose  of  spe- 
cies; 5MeManta,  God.  See  Beri|{8rd,Cirealiis  Pis- 
anus  (iWl),  p.  656.  (Th«  opinions  of  Saessanus 
and  Buccaferrens  are  examined  at  some  length  \ry 
Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Naiundibos,  p.  88S.— Ed.] 
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cartes  we  may  confidently  a£Birm  that  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception 
— where  the  immediate  object  was  some- 
thing different  from  the  mind — ^had  been 
almost  universally  superseded  by  the  re- 
presentatiye  hypothesis,  in  which  the  vica- 
rious object  was  held  only  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  Uie  mind  itself.*  The  nomencla- 
ture of  the  ancient  theory  was  not,  how- 
ever, abandoned  along  with  the  reality; 
and  many  even  of  the  followers  of  Des- 
cartes continued  to  employ  the  terms 
gpecieSf  image,  &&,  when  the  acceptation 
in  which  they  had  been  originally  em- 
ployed had  become  obsolete.t 

♦  ♦*»♦» 

[This  Note  has  been  put  together  from 
dUSferent  papers  containing  separate  out- 
lines, all  left  unfinished.  The  following 
translations  and  abridgments  of  passages 
exhibiting  the  nominaUst  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, were  probably  intended  for  the  same 
Note.  The  language  adopted  is  generally 
that  of  Biel.— Ed.] 

A.  In  reference  to  the  lower  cognitive 
faculties,— the  Sensibilitt,  External 
and  Internal. 

1.  "  That  by  the  represented  object 
there  is  caused  in  the  medium  between  it 


*  On  tlie  ambiguity  in  the  Cartesian  nee  of  the 
tenn  icfeo,  see  above,  p.  378.  On  the  subordinate 
qnestion,  whetherthe  mental  modification  has  any 
existence  aport  from  the  act  of  conscionsness,  the 
opinion  of  Descsites  was  variously  Interpreted 
by  his  followers.  Bee  DisevMUms^  p.  74.  Some 
exceptions  may  also  be  noted  in  tliose  philoso- 
phers, such  as  Newton  and  Clarice,  who  main- 
tained the  hj'pothesis  of  images  in  the  brain.  See 
above,  p.  278,  and  Piseusaions^  p.  80. — Ed. 

t  Be  la  Pon^e  occurs  first  to  my  recollection ; 
bat  the  foUowlng  passage  fVom  Chauvin,  who 
flourished  not  long  posterior  to  Descartes,  may 
supply  the  place  of  other  references.  •  Sunt  tar 
men  inter  Recentiores  philosophos  non  panel  qui 
retinent  nomendationea  speciei  iropressse  et  ex- 
presses niia  autem  species  impressa  nihil  alind 
est,  quam  rootus  aliqnis  ab  objectis  mediate,  vel 
Immediate,  exterioribus  corporis  partibus  impres- 
sns,  indequo  per  nervos  ad  cerebrum  transmissus ; 
vel  certa  fibrarum  cerebri  commotio,  ex  spiritu- 
nm  animallum,  In  cerebro  decurrentinm,  agita- 
tione  proeedens:  quse,  cnm  nnllara  habeant  cum 
rebos  objectis  natnns  simllitndinem,  nulla  alia 
do  causa  eamm  habentur  reprcesentamino,  qnam 
qnod  ipsomm  occasione  mens  res  sibi  fociat  pne- 
sentes,  easdemque  in  ideis  snis  ezinde  nascenti- 

bus  contempletur. Expressa 

verc  species  nihil  aliud  qnicqnam  est,  pneter  eam 
animi  notionem,  qnn  ad  speciei  impressiepresen- 
tlam  exprimitur,  cujusque  attentione  et  intnttu 
res  ipsa  cognoscitnr.*  Lexicon  Rationale,  sive 
Thesaurus  Philosophicns,  v.  Speeiu  InUlHiiibiHa. 


and  the  organ  a  species  wholly  diverse  iu 
nature  from  itself  and  previous  to  the 
act  of  sensitive  perception — this  is  dis- 
proved on  the  principle  that  a  plurality 
of  causes  is  not  to  be  postulated  without 
necessity.  For  there  is  no  necessity  to 
warrant  the  hypothesiB  of  such  species; 
it  being  impossible  to  assign  any  manifest 
and  sufficient  reason  for  its  adoption. 
Such  a  reason  must  proceed,  either  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  or  of  some  self-evi- 
dent principle  a  priori.  Not  the  former 
— for  as  the  advocates  of  this  theory  ad- 
mit, that  Species  are  not  themselves  per- 
ceived, we  have  consequently  no  possible 
experience  of  their  existence,  as  a  fact. 
Not  the  latter  —  for  the  principle  that 
the  mover  and  the  moved  must  coexist 
in  reciprocal  propinquity,  is  incompetent 
to  legitimate  the  assumption.  For/'  &o. 
— the  demonstration  I  must  omit.  Ockam, 
In  Sent  L.  ii.  qu.  18  F. ;  Biel,  In  Sent 
L.  ii  dist.  iii  qu.  2  E.  Compare  also 
DuranduB,  In  Sent  L.  IL  dist  iii.  qu.  6, 
§16. 

2.  **  That  in  the  outer  sense,  either 
organ  or  faculty,  there  is  impressed  a 
Species  previous  to  the  sensitive  act  and 
necessary  for  its  causation,  is  disproved, 
like  the  foregoing  assumption,  on  the  score 
of  its  gratuity.  For  to  determine  such  an 
act  in  the  organ  of  the  external  sense, 
there  is  required  alone  the  material  object 
and  the  unimpeded  sensitive  power." 
Ockam,  Biel,  11.  cc. ;  Durandus  1.  &  §  21. 

8.  '*  Moreover,  if  such  Species  were  ad- 
mitted as  a  concause  with  the  sensitive 
power  in  producing  the  act  of  sensitive 
perception,  it  would  be  a  natural  cause. 
Suppose  then  that  by  God  it  were  pre- 
served in  the  sense,  the  object  represented 
by  it  being  annihilated.  On  this  hypo- 
thesiB, the  Species  would,  along  with  the 
power,  continue  to  cause  the  act  of  sensi- 
tive perception,  seeing  that  it  remains 
unchanged  either  in  its  existence  or  in  its 
nature.  But  the  act  of  sensitive  percep- 
tion is  an  intuitive  cognition,  and  there 
would  thus  naturally  be  determined  an  in- 
tuitive cognition  of  a  non-existent  object ; 
which  is  impossible.''  Ockam,  Biel,  11.  cc.* 


•  It  should  havo  been  added— there  would 
thus  also  be  rendered  problematical  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  but  Idealism,  as  such 
a  consequence,  was  not  yet  developed.-— It  ought, 
however,  to  hare  been  shewn,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  Species  in  sensible  perception  is  in  truth  a 
negation  of  a  true  intuitive,  or  immediate,  appre- 
hension of  external  things.  But  the  same  ol^ec- 
tion  might  haVe  been  brought  against  Ockam's 
own  doctrine  of  perception;  nor  did  this  escape 
the  observation  of  another  acute  nominalist  and 
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4.  "  Nor  for  the  intomal  Bense,  or  Imagi- 
nation,  is  there  need  of  suppoaing  any 
Species  distinct  from  the  cognitive  energy. 
For,"  (and  this  is  a  profound  observation 
in  which  modem  philosophers  are  antici- 
pated,) ''along  with  the  act  of  intuitive 
cognition  in  external  perception,  there  is 
always  a  concomitant  act  of  abstractive 
(representative)  cognition  by  the  phan- 
tasy, which,  when  the  external  object  is 
removed,  tends  ever,  through  the  well- 
known  influence  of  habit,  to  repeat  itself; 
consequently,  to  explain  the  phsonomena 
of  imagination  and  memory,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  idle  hypo- 
thesis of  representative  entities,  distinct 
from  the  mind,  and  remaining  in  it  after 
the  conclusion  of  its  acts.*'  Ockam  and 
Biel,  11.  cc.  [Ockam,  Qu.  1 6  H.  I.,  17  N. ; 
Biel,  L.  ii.  dist  iii.  qu.  2  H.] 

5.  **  That  thing  through  which,  as  a  re- 
presentative, the  knowing  faculty  is  car- 


even  more  thoroughgoing  expognator  of  Species 
than  himself,— I  mean  Durandus. 

In  reference  to  his  doctrine,  that  the  first  act  of 
abstractive  (representative)  knowledge  in  imagi- 
nation is  a  simnltaneous  concomitant  of  the  act  of 
intuitive  cognition  tn  perception  or  intellection, 
Ockam  says :— "  In  r^:ard  to  the  first  abstrac- 
tive cognition,  that  which  accompanies  the  in- 
tuitive, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  former 
cognition  is  caused  by  the  hitter,  whether  in  In- 
tellect or  Sense,  in  conjunction  with  the  imagi- 
native power,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oltJect 
of  the  intuition,  albeit  tlte  contrary  may  have 
been  previously  stated.  Because,  were  the  in- 
tuitive cognition  to  subsist,  its  object  being  ab- 
solutely annihilated,  the  abstractive  cognition 
would  subsist  also.  Those  two  partial  causes  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  determine  the  first  act  of 
imi^ination,  of  which  the  external  object  is  not 
a  cause,  but  only  a  cause  of  its  cause.  For,  were 
Ood  to  destroy  the  external  ottioct  of  sense,  con- 
serving, however,  in  sense  the  hituitive  cognition 
thereof,  the  power  of  phantasy  would  still  be 
competent  to  an  imaginative  act  in  reference  to 
that  object  But  if  the  intuitive  cognition  were 
destroyed,  whether  the  external  object  remain  or 
not,  it  is  impossible  that  the  act  of  imagination 
could,  except  supematurally,  be  brought  to  bear. " 
Ockam,  Qu.  16  G.  G.,  and  Biel.  1.  c.  H.  The 
real  ol\ject  being,  on  this  doctrine,  excluded  ftom 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  in  perception,  that 
ol^ject  is  consequently  not  intuitively,  or  in  it- 
self, apprehended;  the  otject  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  perception  is  therefore  only  a  vica- 
rious olQect;  and  a  scheme  of  reprosentationism, 
though  in  its  simpler  form,  emerges.  Now,  though 
the  Venerable  Inceptor  be  not  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing strictures,  I  make  no  doubt  that  his  doc- 
trine is  the  one  which  the  Most  Resolute  Doctor 
had  in  his  eye.  "  But  bome  one  may  say  .... 
that  the  cognition  alone  of  a  thmg  in  a  cognitive 
faculty  makes  that  object  present  to  the  faculty, 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  thing  existent,  but  In  the 


ried  to  another  tiling,  is  necesmrily  first 
known  itself.  But,  for  example,  the 
species  of  colour  in  the  eye  is  not  first 
known  or  seen  by  the  eye,  nay  in  no  man- 
ner of  way  is  it  ever  seen  or  known  at  all ; 
consequently  it  is  impossible  that  throogfa 
it,  as  through  a  representative,  the  visive 
faculty  can  be  conducted  to  aught  elsa 
The  major  is  thus  proved: — Whatever 
stands  in  the  relation  of  an  object  (ob- 
jective se  habet)  to  a  knowing  faculty,  as 
knowing,  is  necessarUy  knowable  or  known 
by  it.  But  whatever  represents  anything 
to  a  knowing  faculty  holds  to  that  iaculty 
the  relation  of  an  object,  (for  it  is  vicari- 
ous of  the  thing  it  represents,  which,  were 
it  itself  present,  would  hold  the  relation 
of  an  object  to  the  knowing  faculty); 
therefore  every  such  representative  entity 
is  necessarily  knowable  or  known.  And 
since  it  conduces  to  the  knowledge  of 
another,  it  is  conaequentiy  known  pre- 


capacity  of  a  thing  apprehended  (non  in  i 
existentis,  sed  in  ratione  agnitiX  for  the  act 
alone  constitutes  this  presence,  and  no  otiier  pre- 
sence of  the  olyect  is  required  for  its  cognttioii, 
except  when  the  cognition  is  determined  as  an 
efiiBct  by  the  ol^ect;  because,  in  this  case,  there 
is  certainly  required  the  actual  presence  of  the 
object  in  its  real  existence,  for  what  is  not  really 
In  act  cannot  possibly  operate.  But  God  can  do 
immediately  of  himself,  what  he  does  mediately 
by  the  object  Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  God 
can  cause  in  the  intellect  the  knowledge  of  a 
thing  not  present  to  the  intellect,  and  ^is,  too, 
immediately  according  to  its  actual  existenoe^ 
and  not  throu^  any  medium  or  species. 

"  This  doctrine,  in  its  very  statement,  may 
seem  passing  nmrvellous.  For,  according  to  it, 
God  can  cause  the  eye  to  see  a  colour  not  really 
present  to  it,  nay,  not  even  extant  in  the  nniverse 
of  things ;  a  corollary  whereof  is,  that  tlie  act  of 
a  faculty  does  not  require  any  real  existoiee  of 
an  ot^ect  when  that  object  does  not  move  the 
faculty  to  act,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying,  tliat 
Ood  might  supply  the  place  of  the  motive  object 
On  this  ground  it  could  be  asserted,  that  the  si^t 
can  see  a  colour  which  is  not,  the  hearing  hear  a 
sound  which  is  not,  the  taste  taste  a  savour  which 
is  not,  and  the  feelmg  feel  a  heat  which  is  not, — 
a  doctrine  that  many  would  regard  as  impossible. " 
Dnrandus,  In  Prolog.  Sent  Qu.  8,  |S  13, 14. 

Durandus,  I  may  notice,  seems  to  deny,  like 
Reid  (see  p.  801X  absolutely  and  without  reserve, 
the  afibctiou  of  sense  by  the  agency  of  the  ol^ect 
He  requires  only  the  mutual  approximation  of 
the  sense  and  its  ol^ect;  and  then  ensues  the 
sensitive  perception,  simply  because  the  one  is 
capable  of  perceiving,  the  other  capable  of  being 
perceived.  See  L.  ii.  dist  Iii.  qu.  6,  9  21,  and  dist. 
vlii.  qtL  4,  §§  2, 3, 4.  Tliis  doctrine  is  only  correct 
if  limited  to  the  primary  qualities:  but  it  is  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than,  bcfoit) 
Reid,  was  accomplished  by  any  modem  philo- 
sopher. 
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vioosly  to  tbat  other,  in  the  order  of  time 
or  of  nature.  Such  is  the  major:  the 
minor  is  self-evident.  For  the  species  of 
colour  in  the  eye,  is  by  the  eye  neither 
seen,  nor  in  any  way  capable  of  being 
seen,  as  the  experience  of  every  one  testi- 
fies; therefore,  &C.''  Durandus,  In  Sent. 
L.  ii.  dist.  iii  qu.  6.  §  10. 

6.  "  Further,  if  such  a  Species  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  aught  else,  it  can  only  do 
this  by  reason  of  its  similarity.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Species  is  generally  described 
as  the  likeness  of  the  thing.  It  thus  per- 
forms the  part  and  holds  the  relation  of 
an  image.  But  an  image,  in  leading  to 
the  knowledge  of  that  of  which  it  is  the 
image,  is  itself  previously  known;  this 
cannot,  however,"  (as  is  indeed  admit- 
ted), "  be  said  of  the  Species  in  question ; 
therefore,  &o.  And  in  truth  it  appears 
eelf-evidently  absurd  that  the  faculty 
knowing  should  be  conducted  to  the 
knowledge  of  aught  by  a  representative 
to  it  utterly  unknown;  whereas  it  is  most 
certain  that  only  by  the  known  can  it  be 
led  to  a  knowle<^  of  the  unknown."  §  1 1. 


B.    In  regard   to  the   higher  cognitive 
faculty, — ^the  Intellect. 

**  Species  are  only  supposed,  to  ac- 
count, 1",  for  the  assimilation  of  an  im- 
material intellect  with  a  material  object; 
2%  for  the  representation  of  what  cannot 
be  known  in  itself;  S**,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fiiculty  to  enei^;  4%  for  the 
bringing  into  union  when  reciprocally  re- 
mote, tibat  which  moves  with  that  which 
is  moved."  Ockam,  In  Sent  L.  ii.  qu.  14, 
1 5  T.;  Biel,  In  Sent  L.  ii.  dist.  iii,  qu.  2  L. 

V,  AtsimikUion, — It  has  been  an  almost 
universal  assumption  of  philosophers,  that 
the  relation  of  knowledge  infers  similarity 
of  nature  between  the  object  known  and 
the  subject  knowing.  Hence  the  common 
ground  on  which  Uie  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  species  contend.  Among  other 
arguments  under  this  head,  I  select  the 
following ; — 

a.)  "  The  object  is  a  substance,  the 
intellect  is  a  substance,  whereas  the 
species,  if  admitted,  will  be  an  accident 
The  intellect  and  object,  therefore,  as 
substances,  are  already  more  assimilated 
to  each  other  than  either  to  the  proposed 
medium  of  assimilation ;  and  it  ib,  there- 
fore, easier  to  suppose  the  intellect  re- 
presenting to  itself  the  object,  than  to 
suppose  this  represented  by  a  Species." 
Ockam,  Biel,  11.  cc. 

b.)  "  The  Species  are  either  material 
or  immaterial;  for  these  are  mutual  con- 


tradictories. But  if  immaterial,  how  can 
a  material  object  be  assimilated  by  an  im- 
material Species  with  which  it  holds  no 
analogy,  to  an  immaterial  intellect  when 
the  extreme  assimilated  behoves  the  ra- 
ther to  be  assimilated  to  the  mean  by 
which,  than  to  the  extreme  to  which,  it 
is  assimilatedr*     Ockam,  Biel,  11.  cc. 

2°.  Representation,  —  a.)  "  Species  are 
not  necessary  for  representation.  For, 
while  the  object  is  present,  it  needs  no- 
thing vicarious  of  itself;  and  when  repre- 
sentation is  required,  there  is  implied  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented, and  the  representation  only  leads 
to  a  recoUective  cognition  thereof,  &a 
Hence  to  represent  is  convertible  with  to 
present  again.  Species,  therefore,  as  sup- 
posed pre-existent  to  cognition,  cannot  ^ 
be  proposed  as  representative  of  objects." 
Ockam,  Biel,  IL  cc.  Compare  Durandus, 
ibid.  §  12. 

8".  Determination. — a.)  "  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  Species,  to  account  for 
the  determination  of  the  power  to  act. 
For  every  passive  or  recipient  power  is 
suiBciently  determined  by  a  competent 
active  or  impressive  power;  and  this  more 
especially  when  the  passive  power  itself 
is  also  active,  as  in  the  case  in  question. 
For  the  intellect  is  an  active  power  re- 
cipient in  itself  of  intellection,  and,  along 
with  the  object,  co-operating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  energy."  Ockam,  Biel, 
IL  cc.    Compare  Durandus,  ibid.  §  13. 

b.)  ''  Nor  ought  we  to  suppose  Species, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  causation  of 
intellection,  on  the  ground,  which  they 
maintain,  that  the  corporeal  cannot  act 
upon  the  incoi'poreal,  and  therefore  that 
the  admission  of  Species  is  necessary 
as  a  medium  of  operation  between  the 
material  object  and  the  immaterial  intel- 
lect But,  on  their  own  shewing,  their 
hypothesis  is  idle.  For  the  intellectual 
Species  is  as  immaterial*  as  the  intellect 
its  subject  Therefore,  as  the  material 
object  cannot  with  the  passive  intellect 
be  the  immediate  concause  of  its  intellec- 
tion, HO  it  cannot  co-operate  with  the 
active  intellect  in  the  production  of  in- 
telligible Species  —  a  product  not  less 
spiritual  than  intellection  itsell"  Ockam, 
Biel,  11.  cc 

4^  Union  of  the  Motor  and  the  Moved 
— "  Nor  need  we  suppose  Species,  in  order 
to  explain  the  union  of  a  remote  object 
with  the  relative  power,  on  the  principle 
that  the  distant  cannot  act  upon  the  dia- 
tant, — in  other  words,  tliata  thing  cannot 
operate  where  it  is  not  This  principle, 
as  necessitating  the  hypothesis  of  sensible 
Species,    has    already   been    disproved." 
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(This  omitted  aa  inTolved  in  the  Ockamist 
theory  of  perception.)  "  But^  in  reference 
to  the  immediate  question,  it  is  inoompe- 
tent,  becaiiBe  the  object  is  as  distant  from 
the  intelligible  Species  as  from  the  act  of 
intellection ;  for  both  are  in  the  intellect 
In  these  circumstances,  the  object  either 
acts  by  immediatelt/  causing-  the  intelli- 
gible Species,  on  which  altematiye  the  prin- 
ciple is  surrendered,  the  approximation 
of  agent  and  patient  not  being  required. 
Or  again  the  object  acts  by  causing  the 
intelligible  Species  through  the  mediation 
of  another  Species.  On  this  alternative, 
the  Species  present  in  the  intellect  has, 
prior  and  immediately  determining  its 
existence,  another  Species;  this  Species 
again  another ;  and  so  on  indefinitely  to 
the  object.  But  this  is  false.  For  the 
Species  prior  to  the  last  or  intelligible 
Species  behove  to  be  either  material  or 
immateriaL  If  material,  they  would  then 
not  be  of  the  same  nature  (ejusdem  ratio- 
nis)  with  that  which  is  present  to  the  in- 
tellect, for  material  and  immaterial  are 
opposed  in  Species.  They  could  not 
therefore  be  multiplied  the  one  by  the 
other;  for  the  condition  of  this  multipli- 
cation is  identity  of  nature ;  and  thus  the 
immaterial  Species  in  the  intellect  could 
not,  as  is  supposed,  be  produced  by  the 
material  Species  iu  the  medium.  If  again 
it  be  supposed  that  the  previous  Species 
are  spiritual,  then  these  immaterial  and 
indivisible  accidents  will  proceed  from, 
and  inhere  in,  a  material  and  divisible  sub- 
ject ;  which  is  not  to  be  without  necessity 
presumed,  ke,**    Biel,  L  c,  with  Ockam, 

Hence,  concludes  Ockam,  it  is  manifest 
that  certain  cognitive  Habits  in  the  in- 
tellect are  to  be  admitted,  in  order  to  save 
the  phsenomena,  but  not  Species. 

To  these  arguments  of  Ockam  and  his 
expositor — for  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  abbreviator — may  be 


added  the  more  summary  mode  of  leasoik- 
ing  adopted  by  Durandosi 

"  That  this  hypothesis  of  Species  is  •* 
inept  in  reference  to  the  Intdleet  as  to 
the  Sense  is  manifest,  and  for  the  same 
reason— viz.,  that  it  behoves  the  Spedes 
to  be  known  prior  to  the  reality  tt  repre- 
sents, but  this  we  all  experience  to  be 
the  converse  of  the  truth. 

"  Again,  the  iotellect  is  the  &eolty  of 
reflection  (virtus  reflexive),  and  it  knows 
itself  and  its  contents  with  certainty,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  observation  and  experiment. 
Thus  we  know  by  experience  that  we  under- 
stand, and  have  in  us  a  principle  by  which 
we  understand.  If  then  there  existed  in 
our  intellect  any  such  Species,  it  appean 
that  we  could  not  but  know  with  oer^ 
tainty  that  such  there  were;  as  we  know 
with  certainty  of  the  existence  of  our 
other  intellectual  furniture,  whether  these 
be  acts  or  habits.  But  we  do  not  There 
seems,  therefore,  no  better  reason  to  sup- 
pose, in  intellect  Species  representative 
of  its  objects,  than  in  sense;  and  in  regard 
to  sense  we  have  already  proved  that  there 
was  none.*'    Durandus,  ibid.  §§  12, 18. 


The  &T^^oiai,  efitixWf  of  Democritus 
and  Epicurus,  are  decidedly  non-egoistical 
and  material ;  but  the  tptdu  of  the  Aris- 
totelian schoolmen  in  their  various  mo- 
difications cannot  be  simply  refeired  to 
the  class  either  of  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
genend  they  belong  to  the  category  of 
non-egoisticAl  meduL  The  same  of  the 
Cartesian  idetu,  as  of  Malebranche.  The 
cognitive  retuom  (\6yoi  yiwffrueol)  of  (he 
lower  Platonists  appear  again  to  belong  to 
the  forms  of  egoistical  representationism, 
as  do  the  ideas  of  Amauld  and  many  of 
the  Cartesian  school. 
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THB  CABTESIAN  THEOBT  OF  PEBCEFTION  AKD  IDEAS. 


[R«ferenceB.~From  I.  P.  256  a,  267  a,  269  a»  274  a,  296  a  b,  297  b,  a06  a,  868  b.] 


[The  maierials  for  this  Note  are  yeiy 
imperfect.  The  text  is  printed  from  two 
unnniahed  papers  of  an  early  date,  neither 
of  which  appears  to  haye  been  reyised  for 
the  present  work.  The  footnotes  haye 
been  chiefly  compiled  from  jottings  and 
references  scattered  oyer  yarious  papers, 
and  occasionally  filled  up  from  the  article 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception  in  the 
Author's  DiicusBiwM, — ^£d.] 

The  theory  of  Descartes  relatiye  to  our 
perception  of  external  objects, — separat- 
ing from  it  what  is  merely  superfluous,  and 
transUting  his  terms,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  done,  without  prejudice  to  his  opinions, 
into  language  more  familiar  to  us  in  its 
application, — ^is  contained  in  the  following 
positions. 

The  essential  attribute  of  matter  is  ex- 
tension ;*  the  essential  attribute  of  mind 
is  oon8ciousnees.t 


*  Prindpia,  Pan.  IL  f  4.  Cf.  Tennemann,  <3e- 
■ehichte  der  Philosophie,  voL  z.  p.  S52. 

t  De  Methodo,  iy. ;  D«  PMsionibas  Aninus. 
Pan L  art  4, 17;  Prindpia,  P.  L  1 8;  Epiatol, Fan 
i.  Ep.  106;  Pan  ii.  Ep.  6.  CI  Tennemann, 
Geachichta  der  Fbilooopble,  yol.  z.  pp.  290,  2fi8, 
S0O.  For  ConaeUnuims,  Descartes  saya  Th4mght : 
but  aa  he  indadea  under  thia  term  thought^ 
properly  ao  called,  feeling,  and  desire,  tliat  ii,  aU 
the  oneigles  and  afRMtiona  of  idiidi  we  are  oon- 
adoua,  and  nothing  more,  the  oonvenion  is  both 
legitimate  and  conTenient  Prindpla,  P.  L  |  0. 
It  la  needless  to  say  that  by  Conadonsneaa  I 
mean,  here  aa  elaewhere,  the  Itandamental 
form  of  all  our  mental  modiflcationa,  and  not 
that  determination  of  conadonaneas,  by  which, 
throfogh  an  act  of  will,  we  can  attend  with  greater 
Intanaity  to  the  lawa  under  which  our  mind  acta 
or  la  affected,  than  to  the  external  otd^t  of  the 
taeigy  orpaaaion.  Conadonaneas  propsily  if  con- 


Extension  and  Consciousness  are  quali- 
ties not  only  different,  but  opposite ;  con- 
sequently the  substances  to  which  these 
attributes  essentially  belongs  are  not  only 
necessarily  distinct,  but  even  can  haye  no 
natural  intercourse  or  relation. 

Mind  and  body  are,  howeyer,  united; 
but  as  their  union  cannot  originally  or 
subsequently  depend  on  their  natural  affi- 
nity or  physical  influence  on  each  other, 
it  must  be  constituted  and  maintained  by 
some  power  different  from  either.  The 
will  of  God  is  the  Immediate  cause  of  thia 
union,  and  his  concourse  is  the  medium 
of  the  alliance.* 


yeraant  equally  with  the  objective  and  with  the 
sul^ectire.  The  different  faculties  and  affections 
are  only  modified  consciousnesa. 

•  Cf.  De  U  Forge,  Trait*  de  I'Bsprit,  p.  280  [ed. 
Amsterdam,  chap,  xv.]  That  Descartes  waa  the 
author  of  the  theory  of  asaistance  or  occasional 
canaea,  and  that  hia  explanation  of  the  oonneotion 
between  mind  and  bo^  reata  fundamentally  on 
thia  hypotheaia,  it  is  impoeaible  to  doubt  For 
while  he  rejected  all  physical  influence  in  the 
motion  of  bodies,  which  he  referred  to  the  gene- 
ral will  of  the  Deity  (Prindpia,  P.  ii.  f  SO, 
&c.),  he  necessarily  a  S<'^^'0'^  adopted  the  aame 
BuppoBltion  in  Ulnatrating  the  influence  of  mhid 
and  body.  The  fundamental  position  of  the  aya- 
tem  is  not  on  all  ooeaaiona  explicitly  stated  by 
him,  though  his  reaaoning  alwaya  necessarily 
Buppoaea  it ;  and  he  has  sometimes  allowed  hlm- 
aelf,  in  conformity  to  ordinary  language,  expres- 
siona,  which,  if  taken  literally,  an  inconsistent 
with  his  general  theory.  This  haa  fluently  led 
thoae  who  had  not  atudied  hia  works  in  their  ge- 
neral nlationa,  Into  a  misrepresentation  of  hia 
opiniona  on  particular  points.  Dr  Reid  does  not 
seem  to  haye  been  awan  of  the  fUndamentaa 
principle  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  has 
accoidin^y  been  unable  to  reoonofle  the  apparent 
8  P 
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This  anion  oonaisto  in  the  harmony  and 
rooiprocal  action  of  these  two  principles : 
consequently  the  assistance  of  Qod  is  the 
hypM^hysioaJ  and  immediate  cause  of 
their  mutual  influence,  while  the  antece- 
dent movement  in  either  is  only  the  occa- 
sional and  mediate  cause  of  the  conse- 
quent modification  in  the  other* 

To  the  body  belongs  not  merely  the 
mass  of  organised  matter  potentially  cap- 
able of  life  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Aristotelians),  but  the  principle  of  animal 
life  itself— a  subtle  and  attenuated  fluid, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  or 
nervous  system,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  manifestations  of  life,  and  of  all  cor- 
poreal movement  t 

To  the  mind  (or  soul)  belongs  all  that 
is  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and 
as  consciousness  is  necessarily  conversant 
about  nothing  but  what  is  immaterial,  the 
mind  can  have  no  immediate  and  natural 
knowledge  of  body,  or  of  anything  beyond 
its  own  modifications. 

Although  the  mind  (or  soul)  is  exclu- 
sively conscious  of  its  own  modifications, 
yet  in  this  state  of  union  it  is  not  solely 
-modified  by  its  intrinsic  energy,  but  in 
many  instances  it  is  afiPected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  antecedent  affections  of  the 
body,  according  to  the  laws  under  which 
the  two  principles  are  allied.  Of  the  mo- 
difications of  the  mind  some,  therefore, 
are  afiections  which  owe  their  origin,  and 
are  principally  relative  to  the  body;  others 
again,  though  not  altogether  independent 
of  corporeal  concourse,  are  more  especially 
to  bo  considered  as  affections  of  the  mind ; 
while  a  third  class  are  in  themselves 
purely  and  absolutely  intellectual  ener- 
gies in  their  origin,  continuance,  and  ter- 
mination.4: 


contradiotfons  he  found  In  his  writings  in  regard 
to  his  doctrine  of  perception.  Whether  his  dis- 
ciples Qenlhiz,  De  la  Forge,  Bekkcr,  Deurliof. 
Voider,  Malebranche,  Spinoaa,  Ac,  have  not  car- 
ried this  theory  farther  than  their  master  in- 
tended, is  a  question  foreign  to  the  present  sub- 
ject. [3ee  Discussioiu,  p.  72.— Ed.] 
•  De  la  Foige,  pp.  263,  264,  [chap,  xvi.] 
t  Descartes,  De  Methodo,  v. ;  Clerselier,  Prsef. 
Cartesii  Tractatos  De  Homine.  Cf.  Tennemann, 
vol.  X.  p.  258;  Buhle,  p.  16  [Histoire  de  la  Phllo- 
iophie  Modeme,  traduite  par  Jourdan,  tome  lil. 
The  references  to  Buhle  correspond  thronghont 
to  the  pages  of  the  French  translation,  from 
which  the  quotations  in  the  following  notes 
have  been  made. — E!d.] 

t  Descartes,  DePassionlbus  Aninuc,  P.  I  art.  17- 
22;  Tennemann,  x.  p.  261,  cf.  p.  243.  [The  distinc- 
tion may  be  iUustrated  by  citing  the  words  of 
Descartes  himself.  '  FacUe  est  cognoscere  nihil 
In  nobis  restare  quod  debeamus  tribnore  nostm 


Although  the  mind  (soul),  asunextend- 
ed,  cannot  in  itself  be  said  to  occupy  any 
topical  seat,  yet  in  relation  to  the  body 
as  an  extended  substance,  its  union  must 
necessarily  have  reference  to  place.  The 
mind  is  not  united  to  the  body  universally, 
but  its  connection  is  efifected  at  a  single 
pomt.  The  point  of  alliance  is  the  central 
point  of  the  bodily  organisation,  which  is 
found  somewhere  in  Uie  brain  [the  exact 
spot  being  probably  the]  pineal  gland.* 
At  this  point  all  organic  changes  from  ex- 
ternal causes  terminate,  and  in  thia  cor- 
poreal change  the  mind  is,  by  the  nature 
of  its  union,  hyperphysically  determined 
to  a  relative  modification.f  At  this  pointy 
likewise,  all  corporeal  movements,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will,  commence;  for  the 
animal  spirits  are  here  in  the  same  man- 
ner determined  to  produce  the  bodily 
movement  correspondent  to  the  volition 
of  the  mind.  To  speak  only  of  that  mo- 
dification of  the  mind  whic^  constitutes 
the  perception  of  an  external  object,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mind  perceives  at  the 


animsB,  ezceptis  nostris  cogitationibus,  qnss  pnpci- 
pue  duum  genemm  sunt;  qussdam  enim  sunt Ac- 
tlones  animse,  alin  ^us  Passiones  sive  Alfectnsu 
Quas  ejus  Actiones  voco,  snnt  omnes  noetne  vo- 
luntates,  quia  experimur  eas  direote  venire  ab 
anima  nostra,  et  videntnr  ab  iUa  sola  pendere. 
Sicut  6  contrario  possnnt  in  genere  vocari  ^ns 
Passiones,  omnes  species  pcrceptionum  sive  oog- 
nitionum,  quse  in  nobis  reperiuntur ;  quia  acpe 
accidit  ut  aoima  nostra  eas  tales  non  faoiat,  quales 
sunt,  et  semper  eas  rocipiat  ex  rebus  per  illas 
ropnesentatis.  Runus  nostiro  voluntates  sunt 
duplices.  Nam  qusBdam  sunt  actiones  aninue, 
quse  in  ipsa  anima  terroinantur ;  sicuti  cum  vo- 
Inmus  Deum  emare,  aut  in  genere  applicara 
nostram  cogitationem  alicui  ol^jecto,  quod  non 
est  materiale :  alio  sunt  actiones,  quae  teimin- 
antur  ad  nostrum  corpus ;  ut  cum  ex  eo  solo  quod 
habemus  ambulandi  voluntatem,  fit  ut  nostra 
crura  moveantur  ct  progredlamur. 

'  Perceptiones  nostras  sunt  etiam  dnannn  speci- 
orum ;  et  qusedam  animam  pro  causa  habent,  alias 
corpus.  Ees  quaa  animam  causam  habent,  sunt 
perceptiones  nostrarum  volnntatura,  et  omnium 
imaginationum  aut  allarum  cogitatlonun  que  ab 
ea  pendant.  Kam  certum  est  nos  non  poase  quio- 
quaui  velle,  quin  pcrcipiamus  simul  ncs  id  v^la. 
Et  quamvia  respootu  nostne  animas  sit  Actio  all- 
quid  velle,  potest  etiam  dici  in  ilia  esse  Passi- 

onomperciperequodvellt Inter  peioep- 

tiones  quiB  corporis  opera  producuntur,  maxima 
pars  earum  pendct  a  nereis,'  dsc 

The  twofold  division  of  actions  is  omitted  in 
the  text.— Eo.] 

*  De  Passionibus,  P.  i.  art  81,  3S.  The  prin- 
ciple of  life,  as  well  as  thought,  was  placed  by 
Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland.  See  Bnhle^  t. 
iiL  p.  18.    [But  see  above,  p.  234,  n.  * —En.] 

t  Principia,  P.  iv.  (  189  aq 
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centnl  point  of  the  braiD,  and  not  at  the 
point  of  affection  in  the  organs.* 

An  external  object  aflfectsa  sensefi*  that 
IB,  determines  it  as  a  living  organ  to  cer- 
tain movements ;  these  are  propagated  to 
the  central  point  of  the  animal  system  in 
the  brain,  where  a  certain  ultimate  move- 
ment is  produced.  This  is  likewise  the 
immediate  point  of  union  with  the  mind ; 
consequently  the  ultimate  organic  move- 
ment at  this  point  is,  in  relation  to  the 
external  object,  the  proximate  cause  of 
its  perception.  But  the  ultimate  oi^ganic 
motion  at  the  point  of  union  is  not  in  it- 
self an  object  of  cousciousnesa^  for  the 
mindis  conscious  of  no  affection  of  matter; 
that  motion  likewise  does  not  resemble 
the  original  affection  of  the  organ,  nor  did 
that  original  affection  of  the  oiigan  re- 
semble the  external  object  by  which  that 
affection  vu  itself  excited  it  consequently 
there  can  exist  no  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  mental  perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  and  the  organic  affections 
which  constitute  the  conditions  of  that 
perception.  Neither  is  it  possible  that 
the  mind  should,  on  occasion  of  these 
corporeal  modifications,  be  determined  to 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  external 
object  independently  of  the  body ;  for 
neither  in  consequenoe  of  its  state  of  union 
can  the  mind  perceive  anything  material 
except  indirectly  tibrongh  its  h^^rphy- 
sical  alliance  wiUx  the  body,  nor  indepen- 
dently of  this  union  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  quali- 
ties of  matter, — that  is,  it  is  impossible 
that  an  unextended  substance  can  have  any 
consciousness,  and  consequently  any  im- 
mediate and  direct  knowledge,  of  what 
exists  only  as  extended.§  This  ultimate 
modification  of  the  organic  system  at  the 
point  of  union,  is,  therefore,  only  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  by  the  Author  of  our  na- 
ture, the  mind  is  hyperphysically  detur- 

•  Dloptrice,  c  W.  { 1.    Principis,  P.  iv.  S  196. 

i  On  the  Cartesian  theory  of  Perception,  see 
Bnhle,  p.  20.  ['Descartes  ezpliqnait  de  la  man- 
l^re  snivante  la  possibility  de  connaltre  les  ot^ets 
qui  frappent  les  sens.  Les  ohoses  ezt^rienres 
mettent  les  esprits  vitanx  en  mouvement  par  les 
impressions  qu'elles  prodoisent :  ces  esprits  re- 
monteut  an  cervean,  et  y  forment  on  canal  on 
nn  type,  qni  correspond  aiiz  impressions  et  k  leur 
nature  d^tennin6e.  Ce  type  n'est  pas  I'ldte  de 
I'oliget  Inl-mdme,  mals  Time  en  prend  connaU- 
■ance,  et  alors  nalt  en  eUe-mtaie  I'idte,  qui  difT^re 
done  totalement  du  type  et  de  Totjet  qni  caiue 
I'impression.  L'Ame  oombine  et  O&bore  ensoite 
ces  id^es  d'aprte  ses  loLs  intdrieuros.'— Ed.] 

t  Descartes,  Prtncipia,  P.  Iv.  f  107.  Dioptrice, 
c  vi  f  f  1,  S. 

I  On  the  relation  of  mind  to  body  in  the  Car- 
tesian Philosophy,  see  Bnhle,  ill  pp.  SS8-S89. 


mined  to  represent  to  itself  the  external' 
object;  and  this  immediate  representation 
and  vicarious  object  is  that  alone  which  is 
known  to  us  in  itself,  for  it  is  ihat  alone 
which  is  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
The  mental  representation  of  the  external 
object  is  properly  termed  an  idea,*  The 
organic  movement  at  the  point  of  union 
in  the  brain, — ^though  a  motion,  may  meta- 
phorically be  termed  an  imprestion,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  result  of  an  external  im- 
pulse,— ^though  bearmg  no  natural  resem- 
blance to  the  external  object,  it  may  be 


*  Whether  the  Cartesian  idea  is  to  be  regarded 
as  having  an  existence  independent  of  the  act  of 
conscionsness  or  not,  was  a  point  dispated  among 
the  followers  of  Descartes.  Amanld  (Des  vraies 
et  des  fitosses  id^  e.  vL )  holds  that  Descartes 
meant  by  ideas  nothing  really  distinguished  flram 
our  thought,  but  our  thought  itself,  in  so  ftur  as 
it  contains  (ibitdivt^f  what  is  formally  in  the  ob- 
ject In  support  of  this  view,  he  quotes  the  lan- 
guage of  Descartes,  in  the  reasonings  to  prove  geo- 
metrically the  existence  of  Ood,  which  conclude 
the  iSeipoiwio  ad  Seeundas  Objeetiones,  appended 
to  the  MeditaHones:  '/de«  nomine  intelligo  ou- 
Juslibet  cogitationis  formam  illam,  per  onjus  im- 
medlatam  perceptionem  ipsius  ^usdem  cogitati- 
onis conscius  sum :  adeo  ut  nihil  possim  verbis 
ezprimere  intelligendo  id  quod  dico,  quin  ex  boo 
ipso  certus  sim  in  me  esse  ideam  ^ua  quod  verbis 

nils  signlflcatur. Per  rtaiUattm  ot^tctbr- 

am  iduB  intelligo  entltatem  rei  representatsft  p«r 
ideam,  quatenus  est  in  idea;  eodemque  modo  diel 
potest  perfectio  objeotiva,  vel  artiflcium  ol^ectiv- 
um,  Ac.  Nam  qusKunque  percipimus  tanquam 
in  idearum  olqectis,  ea  sunt  in  ipsis  Ideis  ol^eo* 
tive.*  Malebianche,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
this,  and  treats  the  attempt  of  Amauld  to  infer 
that  Descartes  denied  ideas  *  in  the  common  ao- 
ceptation,'  oa  contrary  at  once  to  '  sound  sense 
and  justice.'  R^ponse  de  Malebranche,  chap, 
zxiv.  9  xi.  Cf.  Amauld,  Lettre  il  M.  le  Marquis 
De  Roncy,  (Eavres,  tome  xxzviil.  p.  88&  [Sir 
W.  Hamilton  himself  is  of  opinion  that  Amanld** 
interpretation  is  right  See  above,  p.  896  b,  n.  * 
—Ed.] 

Other  Cartesians,  while  not  going  so  fkr  as 
Amauld,  in  identifying  the  idea  with  the  act  of 
perception,  yet  differed  from  Malebranche,  in  so 
far  as  they  considered  the  ideas  of  external 
things  to  be  not  distinct  entities,  but  modlfic»> 
tions  of  mind.  Thus  Regis,  Cours  do  Philosophies 
I  p.  liM  (Metaph.  Uv.  U.  P.  t  ch.  zvL),  expressly 
says,  that  the  ideas  of  bodily  ol^ecta  are  but 
modllications  of  the  mind's  subatanoe.  [In 
another  passage  (ch.  xz.)  he  describes  these 
ideas,  in  their  special  character  as  representative 
of  particular  ol^ects,  as  being  produced  in  the 
mind  by  Ood,  through  the  medium  of  the  objects 
as  second  causes.  Bee  also  Roell,  Dissertatlones, 
L  1 43,  who  speaks  of  ideas  as  modes  or  forms  of 
thought,  which  the  mind  by  attention  disoovers 
in  itself,  as  implanted  there  by  God.]  Descartes 
recognised  three  classes  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 
See  Buhle.  p.  1&  [Cf.  Descartes,  Medit  Tertia, 
p.  17;  Epist  P.  i.  ep.  80,  IU.-Ed.] 
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oaUed  an  image,  as  arbltnrily  suggesting 
the  representation  to  the  mind,— it  may  be 
styled  a  corporeal  species,  though  nothing 
similar  to  itself  is  transmitted  from  the 
object^ — it  may  be  denominated  an  idea, 
though  it  IB  not  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind,*— and,  finally,  the  mind  may  be 
said  to  contemplate  this  material  motion, 
impression,  image,  species,  idea,  &a, 
though  it  has  no  consciousness  of  this 
bodily  affection  in  itself,  and  only  turns  or 
applies  its^  to  this  conformation  of  the 
brain,  in  order  to  find  the  corporeal  ante- 
cedent, which,  according  to  the  laws  and 
nature  of  its  union,  must  precede  and  ar- 
bitrarily determine  the  mental  represen- 
tation of  the  outward  existence  which  is 
the  immediate  object  of  its  perception.t 

*  EpiBt.  P.  il.  ep.  54,  *  Alio  sensu  indudo 
imaginationes  in  deflnitione  oogitationis ;  alio 
Beosu  exdudo;  nempe/omuB  sive  species  corporeas, 
qua  dtibsnt  esse  in  oenbro,  vt  quid  imaginemur,  non 
sunt  eogitatUmes  :  sed  operatio  mentis  imaginantis, 
sive  adistas  species  se  convertentis,  est  cogiloUio.' 

Descartes  did  not  verbally  distinguiah  between 
the  motions  in  the  brain,  which  are  the  occasions 
of  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  the  representa- 
tions in  the  mind  itselt  He  called  them  both 
ideas.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  De  la  Forge, 
who  applies  the  term  *  corporeal  species'  to  the 
affection  in  the  bnin,  and  the  terms  '  idea,'  *  intel- 
lectval  natioTi,'  to  the  spiritual  representation  in 
the  conscious  mind.  De  I'Espht,  c.  10.  The  image 
or  modification  of  the  brain  in  the  Cartesian,  cor- 
responds to  what  in  the  Leibnitio-Wolfian  School 
was  called  the  material  idea:  the  idea,  properly 
so  called,  of  Descartes,  or  the  mental  represen- 
tation, answers  to  what  was  termed  the  sensual 
idea,  by  Wolf. 

t  [Bee  the  Responsiones  Quint»,  De  lis  qnss  in 
Beztam  Heditationem  ottjecta  sunt.  '  Hie  qu»- 
ris,  qwmodo  eteistimem  in  me  sul^ecto  inextenso 
recipi  posse  spedemt  idsatmne  corporis  quod  extenr 
sum  est.  Bespondeo  nnllam  speoiem  corpoream 
in  mente  recipi,  sed  puram  intellectionem  tarn 
rei  corporea  qnam  incorporese  fieri  absque  uUa 
specie  corporea;  ad  imaginationem  vero,  qnm  non 
nisi  de  rebus  corporeis  esse  potest,  opus  quidem 
esse  specie  quae  sit  vemm  corpus,  et  ad  quam 
mens  se  appllcet,  sed  non  qus  in  mente  recipia- 
tar.'->ED.]  Compare  Le  Grand,  Institutio  Philo- 
Bophiie  secundum  Frincipia  Benati  Descartes,  P. 
▼Ui.c.  z.  (ed.  4,  Load.  1680,  p.  637):— 'Itaenimsu- 
musa  Natura  oomparatl,  ut  occasions  quorumdam 
motuum,  qui  In  oigsnis  flunt,  quasdain  in  mente 
Ideas  rerum  ac  figuros  nobis  Tepnesentemus.' 
Ibid.,  c.  zxii.  p.  678  :~<PhAntasla,  sen  Imaginatio, 
aliud  non  est,  quam  qnsedam  facuUatis  cognosci- 
tiva  applicatio,  ad  corpus  (scilicet  cerebrum)  ipsi 
intime  pxaaens.  Imaginationis  enim  species 
earum  remm  imaginem  concipere  faciunt,  tan- 
quam  mentis  nostrsB  oculis  prsesentsm.  Nam 
quando  objectum  aliquod  imaginamur,  mens  se 
ad  corpus  convertit,  ad  ibl  imaginem,  aut  effl- 
giem,  quam  apprebendit,  yelnti  sua  eogitationi 
interne  pnesentem,  contemplaudum.'    Ct  Ibid., 


If  it  be  said,  that,  on  this  theoiy  of  me- 
diate perception,  we  retain  no  eTidmoe  of 
the  reality  of  an  external  world  oonre- 
sponding  to  the  representations  of  our  own 
minds,  the  Cartesian  answers,  that  our  as- 
surance for  the  existence  of  material 
architypes  of  our  perceptions  rests  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Ood ; 
for  to  suppose  that  there  existed  no  ex- 
ternal substances,  as  represented  by  onr 
minds  by  the  necessity  of  our  nature^ 
would  be  to  suppose  the  Creator  a  de- 
ceiver of  his  creatures — an  hypothesis  in- 
consistent with  the  moral  and  physieal 
perfections  of  the  Deity.  And  if  it  fiuther 
be  objected,  that  we  have  the  same  evi- 
dence of  consciousness  for  the  immediate 
perception,  as  for  the  actual  existence,  of 
external  objects,— nay,  that  our  belief  of 
the  latter  is  only  the  necessary  ooosa- 
quence  of  our  conyiction  of  the  fbrmer, 
and  consequently  that  either  God  is  a  de- 
ceiver in  the  one  instance,  or  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  vicaiiona  perception  is  fialse 
in  the  other, — Descartes  is  forced  to  main* 
tain  that,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
belief  of  mankind,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  the 
material  reality  itself,  and  that,  as  we 
perceive  that  object  under  its  actual  con- 
ditions, so  we  are  no  less  conscious  of  its 
existence,  independently  of  our  minds, 
than  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
our  own  mind,  independently  of  external 
objects, — notwithstanding  this  b^ef,  be 
was  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  we  aze 
not  precisely  conscious  that  the  immedi- 
ate objeot  of  our  perception  is  external 
and  independent  of  our  faculties,  althoogh 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  institate 
a  criticism  of  the  contents  of  this  oonaci- 
ousness,  in  consequence  of  the  early  and 
deep-rooted  prejudice  by  which  we  are 
led  to  attribute  to  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  perceptions  an  external  and  prin- 
cipal, instead  of  an  internal  and  vicarious, 
existence.* 

The  statement  I  have  here  given  of  tho 

P.  ix.  e.  iv.,  p.  698,  where  the  motions  ttsan  the 
organs  of  sense  are  described  as  giving  oeoetsion  to 
the  mind  to  form  its  ideas,  the  motions  them- 
selves not  being  conceived. 

*  Principia,  P.  i.  6  8(M».  P.  ii.  ( 1-S;  ef.  Taane- 
mann,  x.  pp.  248-51.  In  Prindpia,  P.  iv.  $  IM, 
Descartes  maintains  that  it  is  a  mere  self-deceit 
to  suppose  that  things  are  peroeivedin  the  oigan 
of  sensation  (e.g.  scents  in  the  nose,  savours  on 
the  tongue,  hardness  or  softness  with  the  flngeisX 
these  being  really  perceived  only  in  that  part  of 
the  brain  which  is  the  root  of  the  souL  Cfl 
Bchvlse,  Eritik  der  theoretischen  Fhilosophie, 
VOL  U.  p.  35.  See  also  L«  Graad,  Institatio^ 
P.  viiL  c  zl,  p.  640. 
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Cartesian  doctrine  of  Perception,  is  the 
result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
works  of  Descartes  himself,  and  with  the 
writings  both  of  the  moat  eminent  philo- 
sophers of  his  school,  and  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished antagonists.  In  particular,  I 
may  mention  the  excellent  treatise  of 
De  la  Forge  'De  I'Esprit  de  THomme/ 
the  '  Cours  de  Philosophie '  of  Silvain 
Regis,  the  '  Institutio  Plulosophiee'  of  Le 
Grand,  the  Work  of  Du  Hamel,  <  De 
Hente  Humana/  the  '  Clavis  Philoeo- 
phin '  of  De  Raei,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
writings  of  Derodon,  Huetius,  Ghassendi, 
Chauvin,  Yries,  Wolf,  Malebranche,  Ar- 
nauld,  Purchot,  &&,  which  contribute 
more  or  less  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of 
Descartes. 


The  doctrine  of  Descartes  in  re^;ard  to 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  proceeds  on  two  principles,  of  which 
the  one  has  been  boldly  postulated  as  self- 
evident  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  other  has  almost  universally, 
though  secreUy,  influenced  the  doctrines 
of  psychology  since  the  period  of  Des- 
cartes himself. 

The  former, — which  more  immediately 
regards  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge, — is  contained  in 
the  proposition,  that  the  thinking  sub- 
stance can  have  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  another  different  from 
it  in  the  essential  properties  of  its  nature. 
The  latter, — ^wbich  more  immediately  re- 
gards the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  or- 
gans of  sense, — is  the  supposition  that  an 
immaterial  8ub«tanoo  cannot  be  intimate- 
ly or  universally  united  with  the  body 
without  arguing  its  own  materiality.  The 
operation  of  the  former  principle  has 
either  degraded  the  mind  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  objects  of  its  sensations,  or  it 
has  elevated  the  objects  of  its  sensation 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  mind :  in 
the  former  instance  it  has  occaaioned  the 
hypothesis  of  materialism,  in  the  latter  all 
the  theories  of  a  vicarious  perception, 
idealism,  ftc     The  latter  has  likewise 


produced  similar  results.  Those  philoso- 
phers who  were  not  disposed  to  sacrifice 
the  evidence  of  their  consciousness  to 
philosophical  hypothesis,  held  that  our 
perceptions  were  in  fact  in  the  places  in 
which  we  are  cox^cious  of  the  sensation 
— an  opinion  which,  from  their  confidence 
in  the  principle,  they  could  not  distin- 
guish from  materialism;  while  others  sacri- 
ficed the  evidence  of  their  consciousness, 
and  held  that  the  mind  is  limited,  and 
only  perceives  and  feels  in  the  region  of 
the  brain — a  doctrine  which  they  imagined 
was  more  easUy  reconcileable  to  the  im- 
material nature  of  the  soul. 

As  these  two  [principles]  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  all  philosophical  theo- 
ries, as  I  believe  they  have  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  [examined]  in  relation  to  the 
present  discussion,  I  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  them  ;  and  first,  of  the  first. 

1.  That  all  knowledge  consists  in  a 
certain  relation  of  the  object  known  to 
the  subject  knowing,  is  self  -  evident 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  relation,  and 
what  are  its  conditions,  is  not»  and  never 
can  be,  known  to  us;  because  we  know 
only  the  qualities  of  our  own  faculties 
of  knowledge,  as  relations  to  their  ob- 
jects, and  we  only  know  the  qualities  of 
their  objects,  as  relations  to  our  minds. 
All  qualities  both  of  mind  and  of  matter, 
are  therefore  only  known  to  us  as  rela- 
tions— ^we  know  nothing  in  itself.  We 
know  not  the  cause  of  this  relation,  we 
know  nothing  of  its  conditions ;  the  fact 
is  all.  The  relation  is  the  relation  of 
knowledge.  We  know  nothing  conse- 
quently of  the  kmd  of  the  relation ;  we 
have  no  consciousness  and  no  possible 
knowledge  whether  the  relation  of  know- 
ledge has  any  analogy  to  the  relations  of 
similarity,  contrariety,  identity,  differ- 
ence— we  have  no  consciousness  that  it  is 
like  any  other,  or  any  modification  of  any 
other.  These  are  all  relations  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  between  object  and  object ;  this 
between  subject  and  object :  we  can  insti- 
tute no  point  of  comparison. 
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LOCKE'S  OPINION  ABOUT  II>BA& 


[References— From  L  P.  266  a,  273  a»  29«  a,  868  b;  oompwre  alao  L  P.  226  «. 
275  b,  279  a.] 


[No  materials  for  this  Note  have  been 
diacoyered,  beyond  those  which  haye  been 
already  published  in  the  DitcuMtums,  p. 
78  aq.,  and   in  the  Lectwra  <m  Meta- 


j^ygictf  voL  ii.  p.  63  aq^.  Some  refer- 
ences to  Locke,  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  term  idea,  have  been  given  above 
in  Note  Q.— Ed.] 


NOTE    P. 


ON  malebranche's  thkobt. 


[References.— From  I.  P.  264  b,  868  a,  868  b.] 


In  so  far  as  the  Halebranchian  is  a 
modification  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  the 
genealogy  is  manifest.  But  in  so  far  as 
it  differs  from  the  Cartesian,  the  attempts 
that  haye  hitherto  been  made  to  trace  it 
to  anterior  sources  have  not  been  success- 
fuL  The  passages  quoted  from  ancient 
authors  by  Bayle,  Dutens,  &o.,*  have  only 


'^  For  Bayle,  see  DUtionnaUrt,  ait.  Amelius, 
Democrite,  Zenon,  and  (Euvra  PhtU>BopMqM$,  L 
p.  26.  For  Datena,  see  hlfl  BicKerche  tur  Vori- 
gitu  dei  Dieouverte$  aUribuiet  aux  mod^nus. 
Put  i.  oh.  S.  He  refers  to  the  ChaldiBan  Onicles, 
apod  Proclun  [in  Faimen.  Plat.  Ii.  til.  p.  28, 
"*  ->8Sn];  to  Pythiigoru,  apud  Nicom.  Arithm. 


an  apparent,— only  a  yerbal,  plausibility, 
from  not  diaUnguiflhing  the  different^  nay, 
opposite,  meanings  in  which  the  term 
tofaisused.  Malebrsnche  employs  it  in 
its  Cartesian  laxity;  the  older  philoso- 
phers in  its  Platomc  rigour.  The  theory 
attributed  to  Plato,  and  held  by  St  Austin, 
St  Thomas,*  and  many  other  philosophers. 


[p.  8,  ed.  1688} ;  to  Heiadltos,  apnd  Aiistot 
Hetaph.  zii.  i;  to  DemocritnB,  apud  Cioer.  De 
Nat  Deor.  L  48;  to  Plato,  Tim.  pp.  88»  52:  and 
to  Bt  Anguatin,  De  Diyets.  Qont.  IxzxUi.  qu. 
46.— Ed. 
*  8amma,  P.  i.  Qa.  84,  art.  6.— Ed. 
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and  the  tlieory  of  Malebranche  in  regard 
to  cognitions  in  the  Divine  mind,  are  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  each  other.  The 
former  resorted  to  the  Deity,  in  order  to 
explain  the  poBsibility  of  an  intellection 
by  a  finite  mind  of  neceesary  and  eternal 
tiiithe ;  the  latter,  to  explain  the  percep- 
tion by  an  unextended,  spiritual,  and 
immanent  subject  of  extended,  material, 
and  external  objects.  The  one,  there- 
fore, does  not  afford  the  anticipation  of 
the  other.  For  the  same  and  other 
reasons,  the  Malebranchian  hypothesis 
cannot  be  traced  to  that  of  Alexander, 
Themistius,  Averroes,  and  other  Maho- 
medan  philosophers,  Cajetanus  and  Za- 
barella,*  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  in- 
tellect (active  or  passive)  in  the  human 
species,  and  the  identity  of  that  intellect 
with  Ood.  That  Malebranche.  however, 
was  forestalled  in  his  peculiar  hypothesis 
may,  I  think,  be  shown. 

A  distant  approximation  to  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  opinion  of  Buccaferreus, 
that  the  species  or  immediate  object  of 
sensible  perception  is  the  product  of  a 
celestial  agency;  and  still  more  in  the 
parallel  opinion  of  Sueasanus,  that  this 
agency  is  the  Divine.  The  following, 
however,  is  a  far  more  explicit  enounce- 
ment  of  the  Malebranchian  doctrine  in 
regard  to  our  vision  of  external  objects  in 
the  Deity.  It  is  from  the  Phyaica  Parti- 
adarit  of  Petrus  Galtruchius,  forming 
the  first  part  of  his  Philosophia  totius  In- 
BHiuHOy  and  from  the  chapter  De  Natura 
Speeiei  ImpressoB;  the  edition  I  quote 
from  is  the  second,  published  at  Caen  in 
1665,  that  is,  nine  years  before  the  appeaiv 
once  of  the  BSchirche  de  la  Verity,  but 
the  first  remounts  to  the  year  1601.  It 
is  curious  that  this  preoccupation  of  the 
Malebranchian  theory  is  by  a  Jesuit  ^one 
of  that  order  by  whom  the  philosophy  of 
Malebranche  was,  with  that  of  Descartes, 
most  zealously  opposed,  and  even  pro- 
scribed. Speaking  of  the  fimction  of 
'tpecia  impre$ia,  in  regard  to  sense,  he 
says  ; — "  Notabis  2*.  Proprium  quidem 
illud  munus  dcbere  esse  objecti,  quantum 
est  de  se,  ut  determinet  potentiam  ad 
sui  cognitionem,  cum  ipsa  concurrendo 
ad  inferendum  cognitionis  actum.  Earn 
enim  ob  causam  objeotum  sufficienter 
potentisB  unitum,  ab  ea  cognoscitur  sine 
specie  impressa:  ut  quidem  fert  com- 
munis sententia  de  Angelo  seipsum  cog- 
noscente, et  de  Deo  f  ungente  vices  Specie! 


*  For  the  theory  of  these  philosophon,  as  for 
those  of  Boccafcrreas  and  Suessaims  mentioned 
below,  see  above,  Note  M,  p.  9M.~Ed. 


impressee  in  intellectu  beatifico.  Quippe 
Angelus  ad  cognoscendum  alium  Angelum, 
aut  aliud  creatum  objectum,  indiget  specie 
impressa  ipsius  vicaria,  cum  de  se  hujua- 
modi  objectum  non  postulet  esse  illi 
semper  et  necessario  intime  pnesens ;  et 
quidem  Ola  prsBsentia,  quse  dicitur  per  il- 
lapsum,  potentiam  oognoscitivam  pene- 
trando  intimo  per  jugem  influxum  ipsius 
efficienter  conservativum.  Dens  autem 
sic  intime  est  prsesens  omni  create  Intel- 
lectui,  per  suam  essentiam :  quamobrem 
potest  in  eo  fungi  vices  Specie!  impreassd, 
tum  ad  cognitionem  creatur»  cujuscunque; 
tum  ad  visionem  ipsius  Divinss  essentia. 
Neque  idcirco  hiec  Dei  actio  ad  extra  erit 
magis  necessaria,  quam  actio  Divinse  om- 
nipotentite  ad  creandum  Mundum ;  siqui- 
dem  ilia  omnia  est  veluti  subordinata  ejus 
Libero  Arbitrio,  undo,  veluti  imperative 
saltern,  ac  denominativef  est  libera;  ut 
scribit  Suarez  De  Deo,  Lib.  xi.  c  12  n.  22. 
Ne  quid  etiam  dicam  de  libero  ejus  con- 
cursu  universal!  ad  actum  visionis  beati- 
ficse,  a  quo  prseter^a  multiplex  genus  de- 
terminationis  accipit,  quemadmodum  ex- 
plicatur  Ditp.  de  Deo,  c.  7,  Ass.  1 .  Nee 
contra  banc  doctrinam  objicios,  Animam 
rationalem,  etsi  prsesens  est  intime  et 
per  illapsum  intellectu!  suo,  indigere 
tamen  specie  impi*essa  ad  cognitionem  sui 
ipsius,  quod  a  pari  diceudum  foret  de 
Angelo,  &c.  Hespondeo,  Animam  quidem 
separatam  non  habere  opus  specie  im- 
pressa ad  sui  cognitionem,  ob  rationem 
allatam;  verum,  in  corpore  adhuc  exis- 
tens,  pro  hoc  statu,  dquidem  nihil  cog- 
nosci^  nisi  per  conversionem  ad  Phantas* 
mata,  ut  suo  loco  exponam,  ideo  accipit 
specicm  sui  impressam,  quo,  hunc  saltern 
in  modum,  notitiam  sui  obtineat" 

In  the  system  of  Malebranche  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world  is  an  otiose 
hypothesis.*  This  incumbrance  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  system  was  not  rejected 
by  Malebranche,  and  his  philosophy  mo- 
dified to  an  absolute  idealism,  only,  as  I 
have  already  stated  (p.  358  a,  n.  %  be- 
cause the  negation  of  the  reality  of  body 
was  apparentiy  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  doctrme  of  transubstantiation. 
This  likewise  seems  to  have  been  the 
reason,  as  formerly  noticed  (p.  286  b, 
n.   +),  why   the   Schoolmen  wei'e   pre- 


*  Malebranche,  in  his  Premier  Entretien  sor  la 
Mdtaphysique,  1 6,  supposes  that  Ood  should  an- 
nihilate the  material  world,  and  ahonld,  the  world 
being  gone,  still  produce  in  our  mind  the  ideas 
which  are  now  related  to  it,--al],  [he  says,]  would 
be  as  it  now  is.  The  supposition  is  identical  with 
Berkeley's  Idealism.  The  same  supposition  i« 
often  made  by  the  Schoolmen. 
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vented  from  ikilling  orer  into  Idealism, 
to  the  Yei^  of  which  the  prerBiling  doc- 
trine of  species  carried  them,  and,  they 
were  fully  aware,  left  them  no  means  of 
fdiiloaophioal  salvation.  Since  these  foot- 
notes were  written,  I  have  given  some 
detailed  proofs  npon  this  point  in  the 
68th  Tolnme  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review, 
p.  837,  sq.,*  and  the  passages  there  ad- 
duced from  the  Fathers  might  be  forti- 
fied by  many  others  from  the  Schoolmen 
of  a  still  more  precise  application.  I  may 
notice  that  the  difference  between  the 

«  Beprintsd  in  Biflomalona,  p.  198.— So. 


Idealism  of  Malebnache,  BerMcy,  and 
Collier,  and  the  Idealism  of  Fichte,  is  this^ 
that»  on  the  former  hypothesis,  Gk>d  is 
supposed  to  represent  to  as  a  world  un- 
known, as  Malebnnbhe,  a  world  son- 
ezirtent^  as  Berkeley  and  Collier  hold, 
whereas,  on  the  latter  hypothesis^  the 
Mind,  the  Ego,  is  supposed  to  do  this  in 
conformity  to  certain  unknown  laws  to 
which  its  agency  is  astricted.  The  The- 
istical  and  the  Egoistical  Idealism,  oon- 
sidered  as  philosophical  constmetionB, 
have  each  their  peculiar  merits  and  de- 
fects :  on  these,  however,  this  is  not  the 
plaoe  to  enter. 


NOTE    Q. 


OK  HXTMB'S  A8SEBTI0K 

ABOUT  THE  IDEAS  OF  POWEB  AND  CAUSE, 

AND  BBOWN'S  CBinCIBM  OF  BED). 


[ References. —IVom  A.  P.  622  a;  from  Supplementaiy  Dissertations,  754  a.] 


[Of  this  NotOp  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  written  beyond  two  short  papers  of 
memoranda,  the  subetance  of  which  is 
comprised  in  the  following  remarks. — EdJ] 

Reid  not  wrong  in  substance  in  his  cri- 
ticism of  Hume,  in  saying  that  Hume 
denied  us  the  idea  (notion)  of  power  or 
necessary  connection.  For  Hume  ad- 
mitted the  notion  of  necessary  connection 
as  an  ideal  or  subjective  phenomenon,  as 
a  fact;  [but,]  by  tracing  its  genealogy,  he 
attempted  to  subvert  its  real  or  objective 
validity.  This  was  the  very  strongest 
Scepticism— to  shew  that  belief  actual, 
iireeistible — ^but  that  belief  delusive.  (See 
Ess.  II.  p.  84.) 


The  mode  he  takes  to  shew  that  no- 
tions of  necessary  connection — ^power — 
cause  and  effect-~«re  illegitimate^  is  the 
following. 

Accepting  the  admitted  [hypothesia]  of 
Locke  that  all  our  knowledge — all  our 
notions— formed  a  potteriori,  or  from  ex- 
perience, he  shews  that  the  notion  in 
question  cannot  be  derived  from  that 
source — ^from  any  objective  information. 
But,  <u  apk<ienomen<>n,  it  must  be  admitted 
to  exist  subjectively.  How,  then,  ia  it  to 
be  accounted  for  1  On  the  admitted  hypo- 
thesis always  of  Locke's  philosophy,  he 
shews,  what  is  true,  that  we  can  attempt 
to  explain  it  only  in  one  other  way,  vis., 
by  custom  or  habit    But  this  basis  is  in- 
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sufficient  to  wanvnt  its  umyenalitf  and 
neoearity,  and  its  objectivation — ergo,  no- 
tion worthless,  delaslye. 

Now  Beid,  when  he  says  that  Hame 
subverted  the  certainty  of  causation — de* 
nied  the  notion  of  power  or  necessary 
connection  —  says  nothing  but  what  he 
was  entitled  to  do.  Hume  subyerted  the 
reality,  the  truth  (».«.  objective  validity) 
of  the  notion — eigo,  the  notion  itself. — 
[For] 

1**.  Anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
habit  out  of  which  the  idea  comes,  the 
idea  could  not  have  existed.  It  was 
therefore  only  after  a  time  that  we  were 
trained  to  it. 

2^  When  obtained  it  was  wholly  illegi- 
timato: — 

a. — ^Because  a  necessity  which  we  get 
by  being  accustomed,  we  could  lose 
l^  being  unaccustomed.  The  feel- 
ing of  necessity  is  not,  therefore, 
Itself  necessary, 
b. — Because  it  is,  ex  hypothesi,  a  ne- 
cessity got  by  a  certain  limited 
number  of  ezperiencee— eigo,  we 
cannot  on  it  logically  infer  that 

c— A  blind  principle — only  of  our 


animal,  not  of  ourintollectual,  con- 
stitution— ^we  cannot  on  this  hy- 
pothesis see  that  it  has  any  claim. 

Reid  was  therefore  warranted  in  saying 
that  as  Hume  denied  the  legitimacy  of 
the  phsBuomenon  of  the  idea  (notion)  of 
power,  [he  virtually  denied]  the  eziBtence 
of  that  notion.*  Dr  Brown  seems  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  tendency  of  Hume  and 
Sceptical  philosophy.  As  in  Perception  he 
thinks  that  Hume,  in  admitting  Uie  irresis- 
tibility of  the  belief  in  an  external  world, 
admits  that  belief  to  be  decisive  of  its 
reality,  so  in  regard  to  the  notions  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  Power,  fta,  he  dreams 
that  Hume,  in  admitting  the  subjective 
feeling  of  necessary  connection,  admits  the 
objective  validity  of  il  t  Brown  is  wholly 
wrong  in  saying  that  Reid  and  Hume 
coincide.  {Oauu  and  Effect,  p.  466,  8d 
edition.^) 


*  Price  also  says  Uiat  Home  holds  we  liave  no 
idea  of  Canno,  &o.  (Bevlew  of  the  principal 
QoestionB  in  MoralB.  p.  41,  ed.  1758.) 

t  See  Schnlze,  Anesidemns,  p.  117,  ed.  1791 

t  Fart  lY.  Sect  tL->Bi>. 


NOTE    E. 


ON  THE  CARTESIAN  DOUBT. 


[References.— From  Inq.  100  a  ;  from  I.  P.  269  %  468  a.] 


[On  this  subject  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered except  the  following  references  in 
the  Author's  Common-Place  Book.— Ed.] 

BeuckUn,  Dubitatio  Cartesiana,  disser- 
tatione  philosophica  explicate,  vindicate, 
refutata  (1686).  Claukerg,  De  Dabita- 
tione   Cartenaaa,    Opera,    p.    1181   sq. 


WerenfeUiut,  Opera,  t  ii.  p.  18,  ed.  1789. 
Le  OrcMd,  Apologia  pro  Cartesio,  c.  8. 
Oamier,  PWcis  d*un  Cours  de  Psychologic, 
p.  218.  OcUien-AmouU,  Doctrine  Philoso- 
phique,  p.  39.  (7oiatn,  Cours  de  I'Histoire 
de  la  Philosophic  Morale  (xviiL  Si^de),  t 
iL  p.  886,  ed.  vacberot. 
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ON  reid's  boebowing  from  gassendt 

THE  OPINION  OF 
ALEXANDER  AND  THE  NOMINALIST& 


[Reference.— Fix?m  I.  P.  301  b.] 


The  analogy  between  Reid's  doctrine  of 
Perception  and  that  held  by  the  Aphro- 
disian,  and,  independently  of  him,  again 
asserted  as  true,  and  the  true  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  in  the  latter  ages  of  scholasti- 
cism by  Occam,  Durandus,  Gregory  of 
Rimini,  Biel,  and  other  of  the  later  Nomi- 
nalists, had  long  struck  me  as  remarkable ; 
but  I  had  no  suspicion  that  an  opinion 
which  had  again  so  completely  fallen  into 
obliyion,  could  have  had  any  influence  on 
the  speculations  of  an  author  who  was  so 
little  excursiye  in  his  reading.  I  am  now, 
however,  rather  disposed  to  believe  that 
Reid  met  with  some  information  at  second 
hand  of  the  rejection  of  species  by  these 
philosophers,  and  also  of  their  denial  of 
the  action — Uie  physical  influence — of 
objects  on  the  percipient  mind ; — nay,  I 
am  even  confident,  if  my  surmise  be  cor- 
rect, of  being  able  to  point  out  the  very 
passages  in  which  this  information  was 
conveyed. 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  tenor  of 
the  argument  against  the  agency  of  the 
object  on  the  mind,  and  of  the  mind  on 
the  object,  and  observe  the  occurrence  of 
the  scholastic  expression  *  external  deno- 
minaUon.*  This  being  done,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  as  at  least  a  not  impro- 
bable supposition,  (though  there  are  cer- 
tainly various  adverse  difficulties),  that 
Reid,  in  the  relative  paragraph,  had  one 
or  both  of  the  following  passages  in  his 
eye  ;  and  this  not  only  by  reason'  of  the 
singular  analogy  of  doctrine  and  expres- 
sion, but  because  they  are  both  taken 
fit>m  a  philosopher  with  whose  writings 
Reid  appears  to  have  been  acquainted,  at 
least  if  this  can  be  inferred  from  his  refe- 


rence on  one  occasion,  if  not  on  more,  to 
certain  of  that  philosopher's  opinions. 
This  philosopher  is  Gassendi. 

In  one  passage,  after  speaking  of  the 
Intentional  Speciet  of  the  Schools,  and  in 
special  reference  to  the  sense  of  Sight, 
Gassendi  adds : — ''Cum  Aristoteles  porro 
ipse  tale  nihil  somniftrit,  sed  dixeiit  solum 
Colorem  rei'visibilis  movers  ipeum  acta 
perspicuum,  a  quo  deincepa  oculus  moTe- 
atur  ;*  cumque  Alexander  reputArit  huno 
motum  esse  ejctemam  solum  denomiuatuh 
nem,  utpote  qui  ne  mottu  quidetn  altera- 
tionit  dici  debeat;f  fuere  nonnulli  qui 
agnosoentes  ea,  qu»  poteiunt  olrjid,  diS' 
sensere  a  cSBteris,  ut  peraegare  omnea , 
omnino  [species],  quam  admittere  tales* 
Bustinuere.  Hujusmodi  autem  fuere 
maxime,  qui  Nominales  sunt  appellati, 
quique  idcirco  nihil  aliud  ad  videnduan 
exigi,  quam  solam  objectorum,  rtntmve 
vitnbilium  coram  pontarum  proBsentiamiy 
eensuerunL^'  [Phyncas^  Sectio  I.  lib.  vi. 
c.  18.     Opera,  t.  i.  p.  448.) 

In  the  other  passage  treating  of  the 
nature  of  that  motion  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  primary  object  of  sight, 
colour,  and  having  enumerated  and  r^ect- 
ed  several  other  Uieories,  he  proceeds : — 
**  Neque  est  etiam  simplex  qusedam  de- 
nominatio  extrinnca,  quaUs  approbatur 
ipsi  Alexaudro,  dum  perspicuum  solum 
ita  pati  dicit,  ut  si  quis  ad  motum  alteriuB, 
dexter  illi  ex  sinistro  evadat;  quoniam 
talis  denominatio  reale  nihil  ponit  in  re; 


*  Pe  Anima,  ii.  7. 

t  De  Anima,  f.  18S  n.b.  ed.  Aid.,  [appended  to 
the  Amine  edition  of  Theinistiu8,  1&S4.^Ed.  ] 
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motio  autem  qua  yisns  percellitur,  eet 
quidpiam  reale.  Tale  porro  quidpiam 
deinoeps  Peripateticialiqui  Bensere:  cum 
siout  vino  eat  in  re  vita  denominatio  ex- 
trinMca,  tic  exigtifnarunt  nihil  ette  necetee, 
nt  ret  vita  moHonem  uilainin  iptunrvifum 
exprimat  j  ac  nihil  aHMlxd  viticpein  ette 
necettarium  voluerunt,  quam  ^tobjectum 
vitibiU  tittatur  coram  oadOj  et  in  Ince 
sU,  eUhitaque  dittantia,  HiguBmodi  fuere 
pneaertim  quoB  Nominalea  appellarunt, 
qui  etiam  admittat  a  eoBUrit^^^sinptUeticit 
tpeeiet, teu  imaginet repudiahint"    {Phy- 


Hat  Seotio  III.  Lib.  vii.  c.  5.     Opera,  t  u, 
p.  873.) 

Of  the  doctrine  of  Alexander  and  of 
the  Nominalista  I  may  take  another  op- 
portunity of  treating,  (along  with  the 
other  theories  of  Perception),  in  detail. 
For  such  a  history  I  am  inpiosBeBnon  of 
materials  which  are  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  be  obtained.  At 
pqrraent  I  shall  only  say  that  Ockam's 
doctrine^QiLthis  point  may  put  to  shame 
the  pretensions^oTiaeBi  modem  psycho- 
logies. 


NOTE    T. 

ON   THE  QUALITY   OP  NECESSITY 

AS  A  CRITERION 

OP  THE 

ORiaiNALITY  OF  A  COGNITION. 


fReferenceB.~-From  A.  P.  621  b,  524  b ;  from  Supplementary  Diasertations,  758  b, 
755  a.] 


[The  following  Note  has  been  compiled, 
partly  from  a  MS.  Fragment  apparently 
mtended  for  the  projected  Memoir  of 
Stewart,  but  cognate  in  its  contents  to 
the  matters  reserved  for  discussion  in  this 
place;  and  partly  from  two  papers  already 
printed,  the  fint  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Lecturet  on  Metaphptica,  vol.  ii.  p.  526, 
and  the  second  in  the  Addenda  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  DitcuttUmt,  p.  888. 
-Ed.] 

Experience,  in  the  philosophy  of  Matter, 
is  accompUshed  through  Extenial  Percep- 
tion or  Sense  ;  in  the  philosophy  of  Mind, 
through  Self-oonsoiousness  or  Internal 


Perception.  Uy  thii 
cognisance  simply  of  Phssnomena.  These 
may  be  Causes  and  Effects ;  but  (at  least 
out  of  quantity)  they  are  known  merely 
as  phsenomena  in  a  relation  of  proximity 
in  Time  or  in  Time  and  Space ;  whilst 
it  is  only,  objectively,  by  inference  and 
generalisation,  subjectively,  by  custom  or 
association,  and  in  virtue  of  the  necessity 
we  are  under  to  think  a  cause  for  every 
event,  that  we  regard  as  causes  and  effects, 
phaenomena  which  experience  gives  us 
only  as  closely  succcBsive  and  coadjacent 
By  experience  we  learn  the  fact  that  (5ri), 
not  the  reaton  vohy  (Sufri) :  for  as  what  we 
thus  know  is  known  merely  as  existing. 
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contifigenily  it  may  be,  but  not  u  neoes- 
sarily  existing ;  so  experience  informs  as 
only  of  what  u^  not  of  what  must  be.  This, 
— that  is,  what  we  eannot  but  think — It 
eonaequenUy  behoves  us  not  to  refer  to 
mere  Experience ;  for  Experience  cannot, 
mediately  or  immediately,  enable  us  to 
account  for  such  a  i^uenomenon  as  a 
necessaiy  thought  Custom  and  Associ- 
ation are  founded  on  Experience;  and 
as  far  as  Custom  and  Association  go,  Ex- 
perience avails.  But  the  customary, — ^the 
associated,  have  their  commencement, 
and  are  not  presupposed  in  thought  as 
united  ;  they  may  indine  to  unite  in 
action,  they  tend  to  a  mutual  suggestion 
in  thought  But  the  problem  to  be 
solyed  is  not  a  strong  inclination,  but  an 
inevitable  compulsion,  so  to  think ;  and 
such  an  original  necessity  can  never  be 
resolved  into  an  acquired  propensitv. 

Philosophers  who  rely  exclusively  on 
the  process  of  Experience  in  the  explana^ 
tion  of  psychological  phssnomena,  have 
erred  in  two  ways.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  th^  are  at  fault,  either  in  over- 
looking the  phssnomena  of  mental  neces- 
sity altogether;  or,  on  the  other,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  them  on  the 
ground  of  experience  alone. 


There  are  three  degrees  or  epochs  which 
we  must  distingui^  in  philosophical 
speculation  touching  the  Necessary. 

In  the  Jirstf  which  we  may  call  the 
Aristotelic,  or  Platonico-AristotelLc,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded,if  not  exclusivdy, 
principally  and  primarily,  in  an  objective 
relation; — at  least  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive were  not  discriminated;  and  it  was 
defined  that  of  which  the  existence  of  the 
cotUrartf  is  impossible, — what  emUd  not  but 
be. 

In  the  seeondf  which  we  may  call  the 
Leibnitian,  or  Leibnitio  -  Kantian,  the 
Neceanry  was  regarded  primarily  in  a 
subjective  respect ;  and  It  was  defined  that 
of  whiiA  the  thought  of  the  contrary  is 
impossibUf—what  we  cannot  but  think.  It 
was  taken  for  granted,  that  what  we  can- 
not thinky  cannot  be,  and  what  we  must 
think,  must  be;  and  from  hence  there 
was  also  infened,  without  qualification, 
that  this  subjective  necessity  affoHs  the 
discriminating  criterion  of  our  native  or  a 
priori  cognitions,  notions,  and  judgments. 

But  a  third  discrimination  was  requi- 
site; for  the  Necessity  of  thought  oe- 
hoved  to  be  again  distinguidied  into  two 
kinds,  the  Positive  and  the  NegaUve;  the 
one  the  neoenity  of  so  thinking,  (the  im- 


possibility of  not  so  tiiinkfaig),  determined 
by  a  mental  Power;  the  other  the  neoae- 
sity  of  not  so  thinking,  (the  impossibility 
of  so  thinking),  determined  by  a  mental 
Impotence,  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  • 
For,  1*,  we  may  not  only  be  able,  bat  be 
positively  determined,  to"  think  one  alter- 
native, whilst  impotent  to  conceive  He 
counter;  and  2*,  we  may  be  negatively 
unable  to  think  one  oontndictory,  and 
yet  find  ouieelves  equally  impotent  to 
conceive  its  opposite.  The  former,  from 
a  Power,  is  thus  primarily  inclusive  and 
secondarily  exclusive ;  the  latter,  from  an 
Impotence,  is  thus  simply  and  bilaterally 
exciiisive.  And  while  it  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  that  of  contradictories  tAe 
•  one  or  the  other  must  be,  and  be  tlLoaght» 
as  indiscriminately  kbcbssajiy;  we  are 
brought  by  this  novel  doctrine  to  the 
further  confession,  that  even  of  contra- 
dictories we  may,  however,  not  be  able  to 
realise  in  thought  the  discrisMnate  fos- 
SIBILITT  of  either. 

This  distinction  also  affords  us  the  aU- 
important  contrast  of  legitimate  and  il- 
legitimate thought;  thus  enabling  us  to 
explain  some  of  the  most  inveterate  and 
pervasive  hallucinations  in  philosophy. 
For  whilst  the  Positive  Necessity  of  so 
thinking  never  ilhides,  is  never  even  the 
occasion  of  illusion ;  the  Negative  Necee- 
sity  of  not  so  thinking  is,  even  naturally, 
the  source  of  deoeption.  For  if,  on  find- 
ing one  alternative  to  be  inoogitable,  we 
recoil  at  once  to  the  conclusion, — thai 
this  is  false,  and  the  contradictory  opposite 
therefore  true,  (and  our  right — our  obliga- 
tion even,  to  do  this,  has  been  explicidy 
asserted,  especially  in  the  Leibnitian 
school):  the  inference,  though  this  be 
even  difficult  not  pronely  to  admit,  will 
be  logically  false,— the  consequent  oon> 
taining  more  than  the  antecedent;  and 
thus  in  philosophy  (whether  of  theory  or 
of  practice)  we  shall  be  preciidtated  into 
a  variety  of  errors.* 

The  development  and  application  of  the 
latter  of  these  Necessities,  (in  combina- 
tion however  always  with  the  former), 
constitutes  the  Philosophy  of  the  Condi- 
tioned; the  Philosophy  of  the  Condition- 
ed is,  therefore,  the  unexolusive  comple- 
ment of  a  recognised  and  of  an  overiooked 
principle  of  mind. 


[The  following  references,  extracted 
from  the  Authors  Common-Plaoe  Book, 
relate  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Note.] 


*  See  above,  p.  877  a,  note  t. 
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Origin  of  our  knowledge  as  discriminat- 
ed by  the  chftracter  of  necesBitj  and  con> 
tingeney. 

Aristotle  says,  that  Sense  (in  aoiu)  not 
cognisant  of  aught  universal — vide  Anal. 
Post.  (Pacii)  L.  i  c.  81,  §§  1  ,1,  (et  ibi 
Zabarella,  Op.  Log.  p.  994,  ed.  1608) ;  L. 
ii  c  19,  §  7;  Metaph.  L.  i  c.  1,  (et  ibi 
Fonseca,  Comm. ,  p.  65. )  Conimbrioenses, 
Comm.  in  Arist  Org.  ii.  p.  436  sq. 

Descartes  says,  that  experieDce  cannot 
give  the  universal  (a  majcri,  oot  the  neoes- 
sary),  Epist.,  Pars  i.  ep.  cxviii.  p.  868,  ed. 
1668,  [ep.  xcix.  p.  827,  ed.  1682.]  Cf.  Grayer, 
Essaia  Philosophiques,  1  iv.  pp.  88, 115. 

Hobbes,  Treat,  on  •Hum.  Nat.,  c.  iv.  § 
10.  '  Experience  condudeth  nothing  uni- 
versally,' &o. 

Spinoza,  Do  Intell.  Emend.,  §  108. 
Opera  Posth.  p.  891  (ed.  1677).  'Ideas 
quae  Claras  et  distinctas  formamus,  ita  ex 
sola  necemtate  nostra  natune  sequi  vi- 
dentur,  ut  absolute  a  sola  nostra  potentia 
pendere  videantur ;  confoste  aatem  contra.' 

Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais  (ed.  Raspe), 
pp.  5,  80  -  86, 171,  826-81,  876  ;  [Avant- 
Propos ;  L.  i.  cb.  1,  §  1-10 ;  L.  ii.  ch.  21, 
§  78 ;  L  iv.  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  ch.  7>  §  7.]  Opera 
(ed.  Dutens),  t.  ii.  pars  l  p.  288;  t.  iv.  pars 
i  p.  62;  t.  V.  p.  858;  t  vi.  pars  i.  p.  274. 

Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  Ein- 
leitong,  §  2  (p.  8,  ed.  1790).* 


•  On  the  analogy  between  Kant  and  Leibnits, 


L'Art  de  Penser,  [Port  Royal  Logic], 
Partie  iv.  ch.  vi.  p.  481-8  (ed.  1708). 

M.  Duncan,  Institutio  Logics,  [L.  v. 
c.  2,  §  5],  p.  282,  ed.  1648. 

Tetens,  Philosoplusche  Yersuche,  L  p. 
466  sq,  et  alibL 

Ancillon,  Ess.  Philos.  (1817).  il  p.  187. 

Maine  de  Biran,  Nouv.  Consid^tionb, 
pp.  198-211,  895. 

Cousin,  [Concoun  G^n6ral,  a.  1819], 
Frag.  PhiloB.  (1826),  p.  427;  Ck>ur8  de 
THistoire  de  la  Philosophic  (xviii®.  Si^e), 
Lefon  xvii.  (space);  Le9on  xviii.  (time); 
Le^onxix.  (cause). 

Caro,  Conrs  fidmentaire  de  Philoaophie, 
L  p.  176  sq.  (resum^  of  Cousin). 

Maaure,  Cours  de  Philoaophie  (1885),  L 
p.  41  sq. 

Reid,  L  P.  823  a,  455  b,  460  a;  A.  P. 
521  b — explicitly  enunciates  and  applies 
the  principle.  Stewart  neglects  it,  and 
accordingly  hia  vacillation  aud  error  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  space  and  time. 
Dissertation,  Part  ii  Sect,  iii.,  and  Note 
Y  Y,— ColL  Works  vol  i.  pp.  298,  695; 
Philos.  Essays,  Part  L  Ess.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  2, 
—Coll.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  116  sq. 

Stewart,  Phil.  Essays,  Part  i  Ess.  iii. 
Works,  voL  v.  p.  185,  homologates  Leib- 
nita^s  doctrine. 


see  Herder,  Metakritik,  p.  0  (CarlBmhe  edition); 
Jeoisob,  Ueber  Kant,  p.  03-188  (Berlin,  1796)b 


NOTE    U. 

OK  THE  AS0T7MENT  FBOM  PBESCIENCB  AGAINST  LIBEBTY. 


[Rttferenoee.— From  A.  P.  629  b,  681  b.    Compare  599  a,  602  a  b.] 


[This  Note  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  intended  for 
the  present  work.  The  substance  of  the 
Author^B  doctrine  may,  however,  be  gath- 
ered from  the  remarks  published  in  his 


ViteuuioHi,  pp.  628-688.  The  portion 
directly  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  Note  wUl  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts.  Some  footnotes  and  addi- 
tional remarks  have  been  supplied  firom 
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[NOTB  tr. 


memoranda  found  among  the  Author's 
papen.— £d.] 

To  suppose  a  positiye  and  special  Prin- 
ciple of  Causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there 
is  expressly  revealed  to  us,  through  intel- 
ligence, an  affirmation  of  the  fiict^  that 
there  exists  no  free  causation;  that  is, 
that  there  i$  no  came  which  i$  not  iUelf 
merely  an  efeet,  existence  being  only  a 
series  of  determined  antecedents  and  de- 
termined consequents.  But  this  is  an 
assertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however, 
many  of  the  partisans  of  that  doctrine 
will  not  admit  An  affirmation  of  absolute 
necessity  is,  they  are  aware,  virtually  the 
negation  of  amond  universe,  consequently, 
of  the  moral  Governor  of  a  moral  universe ; 
in  a  word.  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism 
are,  indeed,  convertible  terms.  The  only 
valid  alignments  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
rest  on  the  ground  of  man*s  moral  na- 
ture ;  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature 
be  annihilated,  which  in  any  scheme  of 
thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is,  every  con- 
clusion, established  on  such  a  nature,  is 
annihilated  likewise.  Aware  of  this,  some 
of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  cau- 
sality a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence, 
find  themselves  compelled,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though 
universal  in  its  deliverance,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  universally  true;  and  ac- 
cordingly, they  would  exempt  from  it  the 
&ct  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  be  a 
free  cause,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect; 
in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  will  the 
power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here 
their  own  doctrine  of  causality  ia  too 
strong  for  them.  They  say  that  it  is  un- 
conditionally promulgated,  as  an  express 
and  positive  law  of  intelligence,  that  every 
origination  ia  an  apparent  only,  not  a  real, 
commencement  Now,  to  exempt  certain 
phsenomena  from  this  univenal  law,  for 
the  sake  of  our  moral  consciousness,  can- 
not validly  be  done.— For,  1**,  th'ia  would 
be,  as  observed,  an  admission  that  the 
mind  is  a  complement  of  contradictory 
revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot 
Tindicate  veracity  to  any.  If  one  be  de- 
lusive, BO  may  all.  "  Fsisus  in  uno,  &lsus 
in  omnibus."  Absolute  scepticism  is  here 
the  legitimate  conclusion. — But,  2^  waiv- 
ing this  conclusion,  what  right  have  we, 
on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  the  un- 
exdusive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our 
consciousness  of  moral  liberty,  —  what 
right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  derogate  firom  the  universality  of 


the  former  ?  We  have  none.  If  both  be 
equally  positive,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
sacrifice  to  the  other  the  alternative  which 
our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not 
obnoxious  to  these  objections.  It  does 
not  maintain  that  the  judgment  of  can- 
sality  is  dependent  on  a  power  of  the  mind, 
imposing,  as  necessary  in  thought,  what 
is  necessary  in  the  universe  of  exifltenoe. 
It  does  not,  at  once,  universally  affirm  and 
specially  deny;  include  without  excep- 
tion and  yet  except.  On  the  contrary,  it 
resolves  this  judgment  into  a  mere  mental 
impotence,  —  an  impotence  to  oonoeive 
either  of  two  contradictories.  And  as  the 
one  or  the  other  of  contradictories  must  be 
true,  whilst  both  cannot ;  it  proves  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  a  certain 
fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from  our  in- 
cUnlity  to  conceive  its  pombiUty,  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  caund  judgment  be  not 
an  express  affirmation  of  mind,  but  only 
an  incapacity  of  thinking  the  opposite ;  it 
follows,  that  such  a  negative  judgment 
cannot  counterbalance  the  express  affir- 
mative, the  unconditional  testimony,  of 
consciousness, — that  we  are,  though  we 
know  not  how,  the  true  snd  responsible 
authors  of  our  actions,  nor  merely  the 
worthless  links  in  an  adamantine  series  of 
effects  and  causes.*  It  appears  to  me,  that 
it  is  only  on  such  a  doctrine  that  we  can 
philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
human  wUl,  that  we  can  rationally  assert 
to  man — **  fatis  avolsa  voluntas.  *'+  Mow 
the  will  can  possibly  be  free,  must  remain 
to  us,  under  Uie  present  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  wholly  incomprehensible.  We 
are  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  com- 
menoement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
ceive a  free  volition,  t  A  determination 
by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understanding, 
escape  from  necessitation.  Nay,  were  we 
even  to  admit  as  true,  what  we  cannot 
think  as  possible,  still  the  doctrine  of  a 
motiveless  volition  would  be  only  casual- 
ism  ;  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent, 
are,  morally  and  rationally,  as  worthless 


*  That  the  notion  of  Causality  la  not  so  prozi- 
mata  aa  that  of  Liberty,  see  AncQlon,  [Ueber 
Olanben  nnd  Wisaen,  1824,  p.  109.— Ed.] 

t  Lncretins,  iL  257.— Ed. 

X  That  a  true,  a  creative  Liberty  ia  necessarily 
incomprehensible,  and  that  the  domafai  of  freedom 
is  ignorance,  see  Lawrentitu  FaUo,  De  Libertate 
Arbitrii,  Opera  (IMO),  p.  1009;  Jacobi,  Werice,  iL 
p.  317.  Jacobi  defines  Liberty,  p.  815,  *Ich  vet- 
steho  unter  dem  Worte  Freiheit  da^enige  Yet- 
moegen  dea  Mensehen,  kraft  deaaen  er  aelbst  ist 
und  alleinthaetig  in  aioh  und  anaser  sioh  bandalt 
wirkt,  und  hervorbriagt' 
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•B  the  pro-ordered  paBsions  of  a  determiD- 
ed,  wilL  How,  thereforOi  I  repeat,  moral 
liberty  is  poealble  in  man  or  Qod,  we  are 
utterly  unable  speculatiyely  to  underetand. 
But,  practically,  the  fact,  tliat  we  are  free, 
is  given  to  us  in  the  consciousnees  of  an 
uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  moral  accountability ;  * 
and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be  red- 
argued on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompre- 
hensible, for  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned proves,  against  tne  necessitarian, 
that  things  there  are,  which  may,  nay 
mutt  be  true,  of  which  the  understanding 
is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the 
possibility. 

But  this  philosophy  is  not  only  compe- 
tent to  defend  the  fact  of  our  moral  liberty, 
possible  though  inconceivable,  against  the 
assault  of  the  fatalist ;  it  retorts  against 
himself  the  very  objection  of  incompre- 
hensibility by  which  the  fatalist  nad 
thought  to  triumph  over  the  libertarian. 
It  shews,  that  the  scheme  of  freedom  is 
not  more  inconceivable  than  the  scheme 
of  necessity.  For  whilst  fatalism  is  a  re- 
coil fi-om  the  more  obtrusive  inconceiv- 
ability of  an  abtolute  commencement,  on 
the  fact  of  which  commencement  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds ;  the  fatalist 
is  shewn  to  overlook  the  equal,  but  less 
obtrusive,  ioconceivability  of  an  infinite 
non-commencement,  on  the  assertion  of 
which  non-commencement  his  own  doc- 
trine of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest. 
As  equally  unthinkable,  the  two  counter, 
the  two  one-sided,  schemes  are  thus  theo- 
retically balanced.  But  practically,  our 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law,  which, 
without  a  moral  liberty  in  man,  would  be 
a  mendacious  imperative,  gives  a  decisive 
preponderance  to  Uie  doctrine  of  freedom 
over  the  doctrine  of  fate.  We  are  free 
in  act,  if  we  are  accountable  for  our 
actions. 

Such  (ipwayra  ffwrro7<n»)  are  the  hints 
of  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I 
am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth. 
.  .  .  Specially,  in  its  doctrine  of  Cau- 
sality, this  philosophy  brings  us  back 
from  the  aberrations  of  modem  theology, 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  more 
ancient  church.    It  is  here  shewn  to  be 


*  The  Iket  of  Liberty  may  be  proved :  — 

1.  From  the  direct  conBciousness  of  liberty. 

Bee   Creuzer,  [Skeptische  Betracbtimgen  ueber 

die  Freiheit  des  WiUene,  179S]  p.  g-9. 
8.  Even  if  we  were  not  immediately  conscions, 

yet  fh)m  the  Moral  Law  as  ratio  cognoaotndL 

Bee  BiefTert,  [Dissertatlo  de  libera,  qoarn  dicant, 

bomlnmn  voluntate,  1824]  p.  13. 


as  irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground 
of  human  understanding,  to  deny,  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  foreknowledge,  pre- 
destination, and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on 
the  other,  the  free  wUl  of  man  ;  that  we 
should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison, 
though  unable  to  comprehend  either,  even 
apart.  This  philosophy  proclaims  with 
St  AugtLtHn^  and  Augustin  in  his  maturest 
writings : — "  If  there  be  not  free  grace  in 
God,  how  can  He  save  the  world ;  and  if 
there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  how  can  the 
world  by  God  be  judged  ?"— (Ad  Valen- 
tinum,  Epist.  214.)  Or,  as  the  same  doc- 
trine is  perhaps  expressed  even  better 
by  St  Bernard ;— "  Abolish  free  will,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  saved ;  abolish  free 
grace,  and  there  is  nothing  wherewithal 
to  save." — (De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio, 
a  i.)  St  Austin  repeatedly  declares  the 
conciliation  of  the  foreknowledge,  predes- 
tination, and  free  grace  of  God  with  the 
free  will  of  man,  to  be  "  a  most  difficult 
question,  intelligible  only  to  a  few."  Had 
he  denounced  it  as  a  fruitless  queBtion, 
and  (to  understanding)  soluble  by  none, 
the  world  might  have  been  spared  a  large 
librarv  of  acrimonious  and  resultless  dis- 
putation. This  conciliation  is  of  the  things 
to  be  believed,  not  understood.*  The 
futile  attempts  to  harmonise  these  anti- 
logies, by  human  reasoning  to  human 
understanding,  have  originated  oonflictive 
systems  of  theology,  divided  the  Church, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  dishonoured  reli- 
gioa 

"  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy ! " 


*  That  the  conciliation  of  the  liberty  of  man 
and  prescience  of  God  is  to  be  believed  but  not 
understood^  is  maintained  hj  Alexander  Apkrodi- 
nmm,  De  Fato,  [ad  calcem  Themistii,  f.  170  b 
ed.  Aid.  1534] ; — Cajetanui  in  Thoma  Summam, 
P.  L  qu.  22,  art.  4  [quoted  in  Diacnssions,  p.  627]  ;— 
Ockam,  [Int.  Sent., Diet,  zxzviil.  qn.  1  L] i—Biel, 
[InL  Bent,  Dist  zxzviiL  qu.  1  U];—Ockinu$,  La- 
byrinth!, hoc  est,  De  Libero  ant  Servo  Arbitrio, 
de  divina  Pnenotione,  Destinatione,  et  Llbertate 
Disputatio  (Basileas,  1568),  c.  ziz.  p.  845  aq.  ;— 
FrancUcut  Stadtanus^  (cited  by  MeUinchthon, 
Reap,  ad  Artie  Bavar.  Opera,  Witeb.  1580,  L  p. 
370 :  see  Copleston,  Enquiry  Into  the  Doctrines 
of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  p.  188) ;— i)e»- 
earUs,  Epist  P.  L  Ep.  8,  9,  (quoted  by  Stewart, 
Dissertation,  Note  MM,  Collected  Works,  i.  p. 
575);— Locke,  Letter  to  Molyneux,  (quoted  by 
Stewart,  Coll.  Works,  1.  p.  297) ;— Tucfcer,  Light 
of  Nature  pursued,  c.  25,  quoted  by  Copleston, 
Enquiry,  p.  85  ;—Archbuhop  King,  Discourse  on 
Predestination,  §  29. 

Other  authors  are  quoted  by  Ruix,  [Comm.  et 
Disp.  de  Scientia,  de  Ideis,  de  Veritate,  ac  de 
Yita  Dei,  1629],  pp.  246,  554,  564 ;  and  by  Gen- 
uensis,  Blem.  Metaph.,  IL  p.  184,  ed.  Yenet  1743. 
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Reid  has  absuxdly  argaed  in  fnTOur  of 
liberty  from  the  analogy  of  Memory.  He 
■ays  that  upon  the  doctrine  of  Neoearity 
every  thing  that  is  past  woald  be  neoes- 
sary.*  And  so  it  is.  Whatever  has  been 
in  past  time,  is  necessary;  and  so  likewise, 
everything  that  is,  is  necessary  by  the 
very  fact  of  beiog.  In  regard  to  the  past, 
[Aristotle  says]  lx«<  r6  yryowhs  &y^«i7v:t 
in  regard  to  the  present,  the  scholaatic 
brocwrd  [says]  omme  quod  ett,  eo  quad  tat, 
neeeste  eat.  Freedom,  contingency,  oan 
only  regard  the  future  —  what  is  not 
already  realised— tiie  difficulty  from  pre- 
science (divine  or  other)  arises  from  the  faot 
that  what  is  future  is  supposed  or  made 
past  or  present.  For  example,  being  sup- 
posed that  it  is  foreseen  that  I  shall  rise 
on  my  right  side,  we  get  into  the  insoluble 
dilemma,  1",  If  I  cannot  rise  on  my  left 
aide,  I  am  deUmUnatui  ad  unum;  in  which 
ease  I  have  no  liberty  of  rising  on  my 
left  side,  but  am  necessarily  determined 
to  my  right.  On  this  alternative  Liberty 
is  gone.  2*,  Supposing  that  Liberty  re- 
main, and  accordingly  I  rise  on  my  left 
side ;  in  that  case  the  foreknowledge  is 
false ;  that  is,  there  was  no  foreknowledge. 
In  this  way  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  reconcile  Liberty  and 
Prescience. 

The  conviction  of  this  impossibility  led 
men,  l**,  to  give  up  the  prescience  of  Gkxl 
in  respect  of  future  contingents ;  It  or,  2". 


*  Bee  above,  p.  631.  Bt  Anstin  makes  the  same 
reasoning  about  memory  aa  Reid  in  regard  to 
contingents.  See  Oennenais,  iL  p.  184.  [The 
passage  of  Bt  Aoatin  ia  ftom  the  De  Libero  Arbl- 
trio,  L.  iii.  c.  4: — *Sicat  tu  memoria  tna  non 
oogia  facta  esae,  quae  pnBterienmt ;  sic  Dena  pr»- 
acientia  boa  non  cogit  facienda,  qu»  fhtnra  annt 
Et  alcut  tu  qundam  que  feciati  meminiati,  nee 
tameu  qos  meminiati  omnia  fecisti;  its  Dena 
omnia  quorum  ipae  auctor  eat  pnescit,  nee  tamen 
omnium  qua  prseacit  ipae  auctor  eat.'— Bix] 

t  Rhet  iil,  17.  ^  ft.\v  yiLp  wtpl  rh  fUxXov, 
^  Hh  w€p\  ivrtty  ^  /i^  otrroty,  oZ  fiaWoy 
i,ir6i€i^ls  iffri  iral  hyiyKf\'  lx«  7^  t^  >«- 
yowhs  iydymiy.  Compare  Cicero,  De  Fato, 
c.  7.  '  Omnia  enlm  vera  in  preteritia  neceaaaiia 
sunt,  ut  Chiysippo  placet'— Ed. 

t  A  denial  of  the  prescience  of  God  in  reapeet 
of  foture  contingents  has  been  attributed  to :  — 
Arittotie^  who  does  not  expressly  deny  it,  but 
has  bsen  held  by  some  writers  implicitly  to 
do  ao,  aa  by  Gregoriua  Ariminenaia  and 
Boarex  [This  la  an  inference  from  a  paaaage 
in  De  Interpretatione,  c  9,  where  Ariatotle 
deniea  the  determinate  truth  of  one  or  the 
other  contradictory  in  the  case  of  future  con- 
tingent propoaitiona.  From  thia  it  has  been 
Inferred  byGregoriua  Ariminenaia,  (In  L  Sent, 
Dist  zxzviil  qu.  1,  art  1)  and  by  Suares, 


to  brin^  down  the  impoMihiUty  to  « lower, 
and  this  [by  one  of]  two  means — either, 
1",  to  annihilate  the  futurity  in  rmpuct  of 
God;  or,  2%  to  annihilate  the  contin- 
gency. As  to  the  first  of  these, — the  an- 
nihilation of  time  in  relation  to  God — 
futura  jam  facta  aunt* — this  they  en- 
deavoured to  explain  by  various  subordi- 
nate hypotheses ;  [but  it  is]  evident  that 
the  eontingencjf  of  the  future  is  thus  nally 
reduced  to  the  neceaaity  of  the  paaLf  As 
to  the  second,  [some]  Uiougfat  thst,  by 
shewing  that  the  act  of  prescience  was 
not  the  cause  or  antecedent,  but  the  eflEect 
or  consequent  of  the  futurition,  [it  oould 
be  shewn]  that  the  certainty — the  inevit- 
ability  it  supposed  was  not  an  absolnte 


(Opuso.  De  Scientla  Del,  Lib.  i.  c  S ;  Metaph., 
Disp.  zix.  sect.  10)  that  Aristotle  implleitly 
denies  the  Divine  prescience.  Aristotle's 
doctrine  ia  defended  againat  Oregoty  by  Gbp 
tharinns,  De  Veritate  Bnundationnnv  p^  ST 
aq.,  ed.  1650.— Ed.] 
Ciotra,  De  Divinations,  iL  7 ;  De  Fato,  c.  1^ 

[See  below,  p.  977,  n.  f.— Ed.] 
Awrwltu,  [In  L  Bent,  Diat  xzzviiL  qu.  1\  see 
Eckiua,  [De  Pnedestinatione],  iv.  50,  Bnia, 
[Commentarii  ac  Disputationes,  Ac,  18S91 
p.  180 ;  and  other  PaH«ieiwa,  mentioned  by 
Valliua,  [Logica,  169S],  t  i.  p.  071. 
SoeiniatiB.  [See  F.  Sooinua,  Prnlect  TlieoL,  e. 
8;  Crelliua,  De  Deo  ejnsque  Attribntis.  e. 
84;  Wolxogen,  In  Bvang.  Mstth.,  c  4,  AppeniL 
L— Ed.] 
Conrad  FontiiM,  [De  Deo ;  vide  LeibnStiiOpen« 

ed.  Dutena,  voL  L  p.  44.— Ed.] 
Thcnuu  BonarUt,  Nordtanna,  Jesuits  An^os 
Paeudonyroua;   v.    I^eibnitz,   Theod.  Pnef. 
[Leibnitii  Opera,  ed.  Dutens,  voL  L  p.  4S. 
Concerning  Thomaa  Bonart  or  Bonaites,  an 
anagram  of  Barton,  see  ibid.,  p.  115. — ^Bsl] 
The  necessity  of  Divine  presciflnee  has  also 
been  questioned  by :-« 
Episeopiiuin  some  degree,  see  Waterland,  [Im- 
portance of  the  Doctxine  of  the  Tdnity, 
Works,  iiL  p.  448,  ed.  184S.— Ed.] 
Heift  [Lecturea  on  Divinity,  iv.  zvlL  00.— Ed.] 
Stewart,  Active  Powera,  [Appendix ;  Collected 

Worka,  voL  vi  ix  808.— Ed.] 
For  authors  who  have  denied  the  detenninata 
truth  of  ftiture  contingenta,  admitting  the  prs- 
Bcience  ofOod,  aee  Balforeua,  [Gomm.  in  Aristo- 
telia Oiganon],  p.  408;  Arringa,  [Cuisos  PbDoeo- 
phicua,  Pl  204] ;  Valliua,  [Logica],  t  L  pp.  871, 67S. 
For  thoae  who  afBnned  the  determinate  txnth  of 
ftiture  contingents,  aee  Balforeua  [p.  407];  Aiziaga 
[p.  206] ;  Valliua,  tip.  671. 

*  Augustine,  De  Trinitate,  v.  16.  'Deus .... 
apud  quem  nee  prseterita  transiemnt,  et  ftatoia 
Jam  facta  sunt* — ^Ed. 

t  That  Ood  sees  everything  in  his  eternity  as 
present,  though  in  different  ways,  aee  BoetUus, 
De  ConsoL  Phil.,  Lib.  v.  Pr.  6;  Aquinaa.  Bumms, 
Para  I  qu.  xiv.  art  18.  C£  YaUiua,  Logtca,  i 
L  p.  677. 
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but  a  conditional  necesaity,  not  a  necea- 
titoi  ccnaequentis,  but  only  a  neeettitcLs 
consequentice.* 

[Others]  admitted  absolute  neceflsity— 
no  contingency, — no  liberty. 

•  ****• 

For  the  alignment,  that  preacience,  as 
implying  a  fixed  series  of  causes,  is  in- 
compatible with  freedom,  see  St  Augus- 
tine, De  Civ.  Dei,  L.  y.  c.  9,  §  2,  Genuen- 
Bis,  Elem.  Metaph.,  iL  p.  184. — Cicero 
was  so  struck  wiUi  this  argument,  that  he 
denied  the  prescience  of  God,  to  save  the 
free  will  of  man.t  Augustine  says  ele- 
gantly of  him,  "  dum  vult  facere  liberos, 
fecit  sacrilegos." — For  Augustine's  solu- 
tion, that  our  wills  are  included  in  the  series 
of  causes,  see  GenuensiB,  1.  c.  Augustine 
also  replies,  that  if  all  foreseen  actions 
are  necessary,  God*B  own  future  actions 
are  necessary.  ^ 


*  See  F.  Bonn  Bpel,  Logica,  p.  172-S.  ['Nota 
oeceasiUtem  esBe  dnplicem,  unaiu  abeolatam, 
alteram  ex  suppositione.  Abeoluta  eat,  qtUB 
habetor  nulla  facta  suppositione,  ut  necossitas 
existentisB  DeL  Necessitas  ex  sappositiono  est, 
quae  non  habetnr  nisi  focta  aliqua  Bnppositione, 
ut  necessitas  ambolationiB  Petri,  supposito  quod 
▼ideam  Petnun  ambolantem.  Necessitas  ex  snp- 
positlone  est  triplex;  scilicet,  ex  suppositione 
antecedente,  ex  suppositione  concomitante,  et 
ex  suppositione  consequente.  Prima  est,  ubi 
aliquid  supponitor,  quod  neccssario  antecedit, 
per  modum  causes  vel  conditionis  Inferens,  ut 
necessitas  existentim  caloris  ex  prsevla  supposi- 
tione, quod  ignis  existat,  necessitas  combustionis 
stupparum  siccarum,  ex  suppositione,  quod  sit 
approximatio  ignis  ad  illas.  Secunda,  ubi  aliquid 
supponitur  concomitans,  ut  necessitas  existentin 
loqueloD  mee,  vel  ambulationis,  ex  suppositione, 
quod  loquar,  rel  ambulem.  Tertia,  ubi  aliquid 
supponitur  consequens,  ut  necessitas  loqueln, 
▼el  ambulationis  Petri,  ex  suppositione,  quod 
audiam  ipsum  loquentem,  vel  videam  arabulan- 
tem.  ....  Addo,  necessltatem  ortam  ex  sup- 
positione antecedente,  non  male  aliter  vocari 
ntougUatem  amMqaerUit :  quia  per  illam  unum 
necessario  alteram  tanquam  causam  suam  ne- 
cessariam  consequitur.  Necessltatem  vero  ortam 
ex  suppositione  concomitante  vol  consequente 
vocari  lUOUtUotem  conseyuenticB  tanftm,  quia 
per  illam  unum  ex  alio  per  legitimam  consequen- 
tiam  InfeTtur.*] 

t  Do  Divinatlone,  IL  7.  *  Nihil  est  tam  oon- 
trarlum  ration!  et  constantiie,  quam  fortnna ;  ut 
mibi  ne  in  Deum  quidem  cadere  %ideatur,  ut 
sciat,  quid  casu  et  fortuito  fnturum  sit'  See 
also  De  Fato,  cc  10,  14.— Ed. 

X  [De  Libero  Arbltrlo,  L.  ilL  c  8. —Ed.]  To 
the  argument — human  actions  cannot  bo  f^ee, 
for  tree  actions  cannot  be  foreseen  even  by  the 
Deity— the  answer,  that  this  objection  abolishes 
all  freedom  of  action  in  the  Deity  himself,  is 
given  by  Voltairt,  [Correspondanceavec  le  Roi  de 


[Of  the  opposite  argument,  which  denies 
the  freedom  of  man  to  save  the  prescience 
of  God,  there  is  a]  good  statement  in 
Pererius,  De  Principiis,  Lib.  ix.  c.  11  : — 
"Stoici  existimantes  non  posse  constare 
et  cohaerere  contingentiam  cum  Dei  provi- 
dentia,  ut  banc  retinerent,  illam  e  rebus  sus- 
tulerunt,  hac  utentes  ratione  :  Si  ett  jmh 
videntiOy  non  erit  eontingentia ;  ted  est  pro- 
vidmtia;  ergo  non  est  eontingentia.  Major 
(nam  de  minori  non  est  in  prsesentia  cer- 
tandum)  ita  probatur.  Providentia  Dei 
includit  tria,  proescientiamf  voluntaUm,  et 
dispositionem  Dei ;  quss  tria  ezcludunt  a 
rebus  contingentiam.  Nam  quod  est  pro- 
visum  a  Deo,  hoc  est,  quod  Deus  prccscivit, 
voluit,  disposuit,  seu  oonstituit  ut  aliquando 
eveniat,  id  non  potest  non  evenire;  neque 
CDim  potest  aut  prceseientia  Dei  f alii,  aut 
voluntas  frtkstrari,  aut  ordinatioimpediri; 
sed  omnes  res  sunt  a  Deo  provisse ;  ei^o 
omnes  necessario  et  immutabiliter  eveni- 
unt,  quare  nullus  contingentis  locus  re- 
linquitur." 

See  for  other  ailments  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  contingency  in  nature, 
ibid.  On  the  whole  opinion  of  the 
ancients  touching  Fate,  Contingency,  &c., 
see  Schegkius,  In  Arist  De  Ortu  et  In- 
teiitu,  p.  237,  ed.  Basil  1550. 


The  Calvinist  theologian  maintains  the 
predestination  and  foreknowledge  of  God 
in  conjunction  with  the  liberty  of  man, 
nor  ventures  to  reject  either  article  of  his 
faith,  because  he  is  unable  to  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  their  union.  Humbly  ac- 
knowledging our  necessary  dependence 
upon  God,  he  likewise  vindicates  to  man 
a  personal  freedom,  not  wrested  from  the 
prerogative,  but  conceded  by  the  grace,  of 
the  Divinity, — not  granted  for  the  honour 
of  the  creature,  but  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,— and  not  withdrawn  from  God's 
dominion,  but  affording  the  noblest  sub- 
ject of  his  rule.*    Asserting  the  contin- 


Prosse,  Lettre  82].  and  by  Stevnrt,  Dissertation 
[Note  NN  ;  Coll.  Works,  vol.  L  p.  678.] 

♦  *•  In  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (the  Articles  of  which  are  strictly  Cal- 
vinisticX  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  asserted 
as  strongly  as  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees 
of  Ood.  '  Ood  (it  is  said,  chap,  iii.)  Arom  all  eter- 
nity did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  fireely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Yet  so  ss  thereby 
neither  is  Ood  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence 
offered  to  tlie  will  of  his  crm^i/res,  nor  is  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  established.'  And  still  more  explicitly  in 
chap,  ix.,  <  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with 
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rcy  (not  the  casualty)  of  human  action, 
doea  not  reduce  omniscience  to  Hie 
foreknowledge  of  a  necessitated  order ; 
and  maintaining  the  universal  infallibility 
of  the  divine  decree,  he  denies  that  it  im- 
poses an  imiversal  necenity.  Attributing 
to  man  in  his  unfallen  state  a  full  and 
perfect  liberty  to  good  and  ill,  spiritual  as 
well  as  moral,  he  still  postulates  his  free- 
dom in  actions  of  natural  and  civil  im- 
port ;  and  while  he  asserts  the  concourse 
of  the  Deity,  he  still  preserves  all  activity 
proper  to  our  personaUty.  The  loss  of 
man*s  spontaneous  eneigy,  and  his  subjec- 
tion to  a  physical  necessity,  he  declares  to 
be  tantamount  to  the  negation  of  Qod  in 
the  eztuiction  of  man  as  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious subject  The  Calvinist  has  thus 
been  careful,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  de- 
rogate from  the  perfections  of  the  Deity 
as  the  author  of  our  salvation ;  and  on  the 
other,  not  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  man  as 
its  condition.  "  Tolle  libcrum  arbitriutn, 
et  non  erit  quod  talveiwr;  tolle  gratiam, 
non  erU  unde  salvetur."  * 


[The  following  remarks  from  the  Au- 
thor's Common-Place  Book  on  the  terms 
connected  with  this  question,  were  proba- 
bly intended  to  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
sent Note. — Ed.] 

1.   CONTINOENT    (rh    Mtxifl^wov) — its 

meaning,  true  and  false, 
a. — fine — *  that  which  when  it  happens 
18  neither  necessary  nor  impossible.' 
Aristotle,  An.  Pri.,  L.  i.  c.  18,  §  2. 
Plutarch,  De  Fato,  Opera  Moralia, 

p.  570-4. 
Alex.   Aphrod.,  [In  Arist.  AnaL 

Pri.  f.  62,  ed.  Aid.] 
Ammonius,  [In  Arist.  De  Interp., 

ff  99,  100,  ed.  Aid.  16461. 
Piooolomini,  De  Herum  Dennitioni- 

bus,  (Franoof.  1600),  p.  221  sq. 
Biel,  In  Sent,  L.  i.  dist.  88  A. 
Nemesius,  De  Natura  HominiB,  c. 

84,  p.  287,  ed.  Matthsei 
Leibnitz,  Opera  Philos.  (ed.  Erd- 

mann),  pp.  447,  669. 


that  natonl  liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor 
by  any  absolute  necessity  of  natnre  determined  to 
do  good  or  evi].'"  Stewart,  Dissertation,  Note 
MM.;  CoUected  Works,  voL  L  p.  675  (restored  in 
collected  edition).  Passages  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  writings  of  Calvin  himself  have  been  col- 
lected by  Mr  Mozley  in  his  work  on  the  Angnstl- 
Aian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  Note  zxi.— Ed. 
*  St  Beniard,  De  Gratia  et  libero  Arbitrio^  c 
1.  See  above,  p.  976  b.— Ed. 


BudseuB,  Comm.  Ling.  Qrasc.  [pp. 

666,  666,  ed.  Paris.  1648.] 
Walch,  Lexicon,  v.  Contingena. 
Micraeliua,  Lexicon,  v.  Contingens. 
GocleniuB,  Lex.  PhiL,  v.  Contingena. 
'S   Gravcsande,   Introd.   ad  PhiL, 

p.  18. 
Melanchthon,  Erotemata  DialecU- 
ces,  L.  ii.  p.  618,  ed.  8^  Strigelii, 
1679. 
b. — False— *  that  which  while  we  are 
not  sure  whether  it  has  happened  or 
will  happen,  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
reverse? 
Copleston,  On  Necessity  and  Pre- 

destinatioD,  pp.  80, 81. 
Whately,  Elements  of  Logic,  Ap- 
pendix No.  I.,  w.  Certain,  May, 
Possible. 
Monboddo,  Anc.  Metaph.,  voL  i  p. 

294. 
Spinoza,  Eth.,  Pars  i.  Prop,  xxix., 
xxxiii.  Sch.  1 ;  Cogitt.  Metaph., 
Pars  i.  c.  3,  §  8. 
Hobbes,  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
Works   (folio  edition),  p.   478. 
[Vol.  iv.  p.  269,  ed.  MolesworUi.] 
That  equivocally  contingent  includes  n«- 
cenary^  Aristotle,  [Anal.  Prior.  L.  L  c.  8, 
§6;  c.  13,  §  21  pp.  131, 177,  PaciL 

2.  Necessart  {rh  h^ayKcuov),  meanings 
of.     Melanchthon,  Erot.  Dial.,  Lu 
ii.  p.  604  sq. 

8.  Possible  and  Impossible  (r^  Svnrhir 
— T^  Myaroy),  meanings  of. 

Melanchthon,  Ei'ot.  Dial.,  L.  ii.  p. 

612. 
BudfcuB,  Comm.  Ling.  Qmo.,  n. 

666. 
Wolf,  De  Differentia  Nexus  Rerum, 

&c.  (1724),  p.  14  sq. 
Whately,  On  King,  p.  91 ;  Logic, 
Appendix,  No.  I.,  vv.  Possible, 
Impossibility. 
That   possible  includes    necestary,  see 
Plutarch  in  Budnus,  1.  c.     [De  Fato,  c. 
6.-ED.] 

4.  Certaiit  (certus). 

(Soclenius,    Lex.    PhiL    (Lat),   ▼. 

Certitude. 
Conimbricenses,  Comm.  in  Ariel. 

Org.,  ii.  p.  696. 
Boethius,  De  Cons.  Phil.,  L.  v.  pr.  5. 
Copleston,  On  Necessity,  &a,  p. 

81  sq. 
Whately,  Logic,  Appendix  Na  I.» 

V.  Certain. 

6.  Meghakioal. 

Defined^  Jacobi,  Weske,  ii.  p.  816, 
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and  iv.  2,  p.  98.  '  Mec1iaiiica]= 
concatenation  of  mere  efficient 
causes,  which  eo  ipeo  is  a  neces- 
sary concatenation ;  as  also  a  ne- 
cessary concatenation  is,  so  far 
as  it  18  necessary,  eo  ipso  a  me- 
chanical.' 


[The  following  extracts  firom  Aquinas 
and  his  commentator  Cajetanus  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  present  Note. 
A  portion  of  the  latter  has  been  translated 
in  Discuniona,  p.  627. — Ed.] 

Aquinas.  —  Summa  totius  Theologi», 
Pars  Prima,  Qusestio  xzii.,  Articulus  4. 
Utrum  providentia  rebut  provisU  neceui- 
tatem  imponat, 

"  l^  Yidetur  quod  divina  proyidentia 
necessitatem  rebus  proTisis  imponat.  Om- 
nia enim  effectus  qui  habet  aJiquam  cau- 
sam  per  se,  quae  jam  est  vel  fuit,  ad  quam 
de  necessitate  sequitur,  provenit  ex  neces- 
sitate, ut  Philosophus  probat  in  sexto  Me- 
taphysicorum.*  Sed  procidentia  Dei  (cum 
sit  setema)  pnoexistit,  et  ad  eam  sequitur 
effectus  de  necessitate:  non  enim  potest 
diyina  procidentia  frustrari.  Ergo  pro- 
yidentia diyina  necessitatem  rebus  pro- 
yisis  imponit" 

(Haying  stated  a  second  and  third  aiga- 
ment  which  might  be  adyanced  in  fayour 
of  the  affirmatiye,  and  one  which  had 
been  employed  in  support  of  the  negative, 
Aquinas  proceeds  to  pronounce  his  own 
decision  of  the  question,  and  to  refute  the 
three  reasonings  opposed  to  it.  The  pas- 
sage to  be  quoted  from  his  Commentator 
has  exdusive  reference  to  his  answer  to 
the  first  of  these.) 

*'  Respondeo,  dicendum,  quod  proyiden- 
tia diyina  quibusdam  rebus  necessitatem 
imponit,  non  autem  omnibus,  ut  quidam 
credideruntk  Ad  proyidentiam  enim  perti- 
net  ordinare  res  in  finem.  Post  bonitatem 
autem  diyinam,  quae  est  finis  a  rebus  sepa- 
ratus,  principale  bonum  in  rebus  ipsis  ex- 
istens  est  perfectio  uniyersi :  quae  quidem 
non  esset,  si  non  omnes  gradus  essendi  in- 
yenirentur  in  rebus.  Undo  ad  diyinam 
providentiam  pertinet  omnes  gradus  en- 
tium  producere.  Et  ideo  quibusdam  ef- 
fectibus  prsDparayit  causas  neceasarias, 
ut  necessario  evenirent ;  quibusdam  yero 
causas  continffentes,  ut  eyenirent  contin- 
genter,  secundum  conditionem  proxima- 
rum  causarum.f 


*  L.  y.  c.  8,  e<i  Bekker.— Ed. 

t  Aqoinas  is  here  followed  by  the  authon  of 


**  Ad  primum  ergo  dicendum,  quod  ef- 
fectus divinsQ  providentise  non  solum  est 
aliquid  eyenire  quocunque  modo,  sed  ali- 
quid  eyenire,  yel  contingenter,  yel  neces- 
sario.  Et  ideo  eyenit  i^Eallibiliter  et  ne- 
cessario,  quod  divina  proyidentia  di»* 
ponit  eyenire  in£allibiliter  et  necessario  : 
et  eyenit  contingenter,  quod  diyine  pro- 
yidentisB  ratio  habet,  ut  contingenter  eye- 
niat." 

Cajbtavus. — ''In  responsione  ad  pri- 
mura,  dubitatio  occurrit  yalde  ardua,  et 
forte  ab  humane  intellectu  insolubilis.  Ad 
cujus  evidentiam,  ut  melius  percipiatur  in 
quo  consistit  dubitatio,  adyertendum  est 
quod  aliud  est  (1**)  'A  contingenter  eyen- 
ire,' et  aliud  est  (2**)  '  A  neeettario  eyen- 
ire,' et  aliud  est  (3**)  '  A  infallibilUer  seu 
inevUabiliter  eyenire ; '  tam  primum  enim 
quam  secundum  importat  ordinem  effec- 
tus ad  causam  in  actu  positam ;  illud  qui- 
dem, quod  sua  causa  habet  potentiam  ad 
utrumlibet;  hoc  yero,  quod  sua  non  po- 
test deficere  ab  ipsius  causalitate :  sed  ter- 
tium  communius  est  utroque,  quoniam  et 
contingentia  et  necessaria  sequuntur  diyi- 
nam proyidentiam  positam  in  actu  infal- 
libiliter,  seu  ineyitabiliter;  et  cum  hoc 
ilia  sequuntur  contingenter,  et  ista  neoee- 
sario.  Ex  his  enim,  quamyis  quieseat  in- 
tellectus,  attendens  ad  responsionem  in 
Litera  positam  circa  salyationem  oontin- 
gentisQ, /ucftiat  tamen  circa  c<mnexionem 
prcedieUK  infallibilitatiM  cum  libero  arhitrio, 
— imo,  ut  rectius  loquar,  cum  libero  even- 
tu  ipaarum  operationum,  qucu  liberai  dicir 
muSf  et  similiter  cum  ambiguo  evenbu  con- 
tingentium  aliorum. 

"  Cum  enim  in  operatione  libera  sit  con- 
siderare  ipsam  yoluntatem,  iUius  causam, 
et  eyentum,  seu  executionem  ipsius  nunc, 
ita  quod  non  opposite ;  *  quamyis  difficile 
non  sit  salvare  naturam  talis  causes  (scili- 
cet liberse)  cum  prsodicta  infallibilitate,  eo 
q^ia  hujusmodi  infallibilitas  nihil  dat 
yel  aufert  causae  ad  utrumlibet :  sed  [ta- 
men] (cum  ipsa  stat,  quod  cau$a  haheat 
potentiam  indifferentem  ad  illud  infallibile 
et  ad  eju$  oppositum,  et  propter  hoc,  di- 
vina providentia  non  adimat  eontingentiam 
a  rebut)  yerum  tahare  pradietam  ifrfdlli- 


the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  y. 
0/ Providenetf  9  2—**  Although  in  relation  to  the 
foreknowledge  snd  decree  of  Ood,  the  first  cause, 
all  things  come  to  pass  imnmkMy  and  in/alUbly; 
yet,  by  the  same  providence,  he  ordereth  them  to 
fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes, 
either  neee$$arilyf  freely,  or  oonting^iUly.**  Bee 
also  clisp.  ill.  1 1. 

•  "  Ita  quod  non  opposite ;"  "  m>  thatthtnihouU 
U  no  inoonHtUney  Ofnong  fhtm,"*  There  is  per- 
haps, howeyer,  some  omission. 
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hUUatem  cvm  indifferenHa^eu  UberUOetxt- 
eutumiM  aeu  eventus — hoc  opus,  htc  labor 
est.  Si  enim  infallibile  est»  me  diluculo 
prime  fatnro  scribere ;  quamvis  potentiam 
habeam  ad  utnimlibet,  {id  est,  ad  ecriben- 
dum  tunc,  Tel  ad  non  eoribendum  tunc) ; 
attamen  potentia  ista  atque  libertaa  non 
exbit  in  actum  negationiB  scribendi,  eed 
affirmationis,  aic  quod  inevitabile  est  quin 
afflrmatio  eveniat.  Et  si  sic  est,  cum  jam 
ab  ntemo  di^ina  proTidentia  sit  in  actu 
determinata  respectu  omnium,  et  immuta- 

bilis  et  infallibiliH,  &c aequitur  quod,  de 

fau^to,  omnia  inevUMUter  eveniant,  quam- 
vis qusedam  cantinffenter,  et  qusedam  ne- 
cesmrio,  Notanter  autem  dixi,  de  facto, 
quia  de  possibili,  absolute  loquendo,  po- 
test Deus  non  determinare  providentiam 
suam  ad  hsec,  vel  ilia  f utura.  Sed  cum  ^am 
determinate  eat,  repu^at  immutabilitati 
efflcacisD,  uniyersalitati  atque  certitudini 
SU8B,  eyitabilitas  evenientium.  Et  si  omnia 
inevitabiliter  ereuiunt  de  facto,  ut  quid 
eonsiliaraur  et  conamur  ad  hoBo  magis 
quam  ilia  prosequenda  Tel  vitanda  ?  A^il 
enim  minus  videtur  ex  hoe  destrui  pars 
moralis,  winisque  conatus  Ecclesion  atque 
exhortatio  ad  bonum,  quam  ex  negatione 
eontingentiae,  QuamTis  enim  negatio  evita- 
bilitatis,  et  negatio  contingentice  non  a)qui- 
valeant,  ut  jam  patet  ex  dictis,  quoad 
proposita  tamen  incanvenieniia  (equaliter 
Tidentur.  Nullus  enim  consiliatur  de  in- 
eTitabili,  nee  aliquis  conatur,  aut  horta- 
tur,  aut  orat  circa  ineTitabilia. 

"  Ad  banc  dubitationem  nihil  scriptum 
reperi  in  S.  Thoma ;  quoniam  nullibi  eum 
movisse  banc  recolo,  sed  semper  studuit  ad 
salvandam  oontingentiam.  In  aliis  quoque 
Doctoribus  nihil  hactenus  comperi  ad 
qusBstionem  istam,  nisi  quso  communiter 
dicuntur  de  sensu  composite  et  divim — de 
necessitate  consequentice  et  consequentis — de 
libertate  electionis  divinoi  in  cetemitate — 
deque  natura  causarum  ad  utrumlibet  in 
universo  iyirentarum.  Sed  hsoo  omnia, 
ut  ex  dictis  patet,  intellectum  non  quie- 
tant;  quoniam,  ut  jam  dictum  08t,  non  de 
Deo  secundum  se  considerato,  sed  secun- 
dum quod  de  facto  est ;  et  similiter  non  de 
ipsis  naturis  causarum  aut  rerum,  neo 
de  necessitate  aut  contiDgentia,  sed  de 
eompossibilitateinevitdbilium  et-entuum  cum 
contingentia  et  libertate  eorundemy  est  quso- 
■tio.  Non  enim  satisfit  quaesito,  dicendo, 
quod  actus  eveniens  est  evitabUis  et  inevit- 
abilis: — eTitabilitquidem  secundum  se;  in- 
eTitabilis  Tero  secundum  quod  estprovisus. 
Licet  enim  hoc  sit  Terum,  non  tamen  solvit 
nodum  :  quoniam  actus  eveniens  de  facto 
est  jam  provisus  ab  aetemo,  et  esse  provisum 
Tincit  conditiones  ipeius  secundum  se;  et 
oonsequenter  actus  eveniens  est  simplici- 


ter  (id  est,  omnibus  consideratis)  inerita- 
bills,  et  secundum  quid  (id  eet,  soUtarie 
sumptus)  evitabilis;  sicut  projectio  mercis 
tempore  naufragii  est  simpUciter  Tolita, 
(quia  omnibus  considerotis  est  voUta,)  et 
secundum  quid  est  nolita,  (quia  secundum 
se  projectio  ipsa  displicet)— Nihil  quoque 
ad  propositum  facit  dicere,  quod  esse  pro- 
visum nihil  ponit  in  actu  ereniente;  in  hoc 
enim  exemplo  manifeste  apparet  nihil  ad 
rem  i^ferre,  an  ponat  vel  non  ponat  Ease 
namque  volitum,  nihil  ponit  in  projecta 
merce,  et  tamen,  &c. — Nee  etlam  evadi- 
tur  dicendOi  quod,  quia  actus  eTeniens 
est  proviBus  a  Deo,  et  inevitabilitas  ejus 
Requitur  e^Q  provisum,  ut  res  red|)ecti\'a 
ad  Deum ;  actus  eveniens  est  d^  facto  in- 
evitabilis  respectu  Dn,  non  auiem  resptctu 
tvoatri.  Hoc  enim  aequiTalet  nihilo  :  quo- 
niam si  de  facto  inevitabilis  est  a  i>eo, 
ergo  et  de  facto  inevitabilis  est,  et  sim- 
pliciter,  et  a  nobis  ;  quoniam  imposstbile 
est  a  quocunque  vitari,  quod  a  Deo  de 
facto  vitari  non  potest^  propter  ipsius 
summam  efficaciam. 

'*  Oportet  igitur,  si  qu{e.stioniB  hujus  ▼&- 
ritas  quietare  debet  intellectum  nostrum, 
alterum  duorum  dicere; — aut  quod  esse 
provisum  non  sequatur  inevitabilitas;  aut 
quod  inevitabilitas  eventus  provisi  non  de- 
rogei  evitabilitati  corundum  eventuunt. — ^Et 
hoc  secundum  quidem,  propter  rationem 
supra  adductam,  non  capio  quomodo  po&- 
sit  veri&carL  Liquet  enim,  quod  non  nisi 
secundum  quid  evitabilitas  salvari  apparet^ 
—  Primum,  autem,  quamvis  communiter 
a  Doctoribus  destruatur,  dicentibus  quod 
esse  provisum,  seu  volitum,  seu  pncdestina- 
tum  (pro  eodem  enim  quoad  banc  diffi- 
cultatem  omnia  accipio)  s^titur  inevHa-- 
bilitas;  ego  tamen,  non  ut  opponam  me 
contra  torrentem,  nee  asserendo,sed  stante 
semper  captivitate  intcUectus  in  obse- 
quium  Christi,  suspicor,  quod,  quemad- 
modum  esse  provisum,  nee  contingentiam 
nee  necessitatem  ponit  iu  eventu  proviso, 
(ut  in  Litera  dicitur,)  eo  quia  Deus  est 
causa  superexcedcnSjcminenter  prshabena 
necessaria  et  contingeutta  (per  hoc  enim 
evadit  Sanctus  Thomas  ab  ilia  rations  VL 
Metapbysiconim  hie  allata;  intendit  enim 
quod  propositi  ones  Aristotelis  verificantur 
in  causis  particularibus,  quarum  alia;  sunt 
necessariffi,  aliso  contingentes,  alise  per  se, 
et  alias  per  nccidens,  non  autem  in  causa 
universalissima  excedente  necessarias  et 
contingentes  per  se  et  per  accidens,  quo- 
niam ad  eam  spectat  producere,  ut  effectus 
electos,  non  solum  res,  sod  omnes  renim 
et  eventunm  modos) ; — ita  elevando  altiua 
mentis  oculos,  ipse  Dous,  ex  stia  altiori, 
quam  cogitare  possimus,  excellentia,  tic 
rebus  cventibusque  provideat,  ut  esse  proti- 
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9um  db  eo  stquatur  aliquid  altius  quam 
effitabilitat  vel  inevitabilUciSj  ut  sic  ex  p€u- 
giva  provisione  evenius,  neiUrius  combina- 
tionU  cUterum  membrum  oporteat  aequi. 

"  Et  si  sic  est,  quiescet  iniellectuSy  non  evi- 
dentia  veritatis  inspectw,  sed  altiiudine  in- 
accessibili  veritatit  occiiltce.  Et  hoc  inge- 
niolo  meo  satis  rationabile  videtur; — turn 
propter  rationem  prsadictam ;  turn  quo- 
niam,  ut  ait  Qregorius,  mimba  de  Deo  aentit 
qui  hoc  tantiim  de  illo  credit^  quod  suo  in- 
genio  metiri  potest.  Nee  propterea  negan- 
dum  aliquid  eomm,qu9eaddiYinam  immu- 
tabilitatem,  actualitatem,  certitudinem, 
atqiic  aniTcrBolitatem,  et  similia,  spectare 
scimus,  aut  ex  fide  tenemus,  suapicor:  Bed 
aliquod  occult  um  lutere,  vel  ex  parte  ordi- 
nis  qui  est  inter  Deum  et  eventum  provi- 
sum;  vel  ex  gluiino  inter  ipaum  eventum  et 
tsie  proviattm,  arbitror;  et  sic  intellectum 
anim/jc  nostrcB  oculum  noctucB  esse  coim- 
derans*  in  ignorantia  tola  quietem  illius 
invcnio.  Meliia  est  enimy  tarn  fidei  catho- 
licee  quam  philosopkicej  fateri  coccitaiein 
nostram,  quam  asserere  tanquam  evidentia, 
quae  intellect  um  nonquietant;  evidentia  namr 
que  quietativa  est.    Nee  propterea  omnes 


*  He  refers  to  Aristotle.    [Metaph.  A  minor, 
a  1.]    NoU  in  Ditcuuiona,  p.  627. 


Doctores  prsesumptioniB  accoBo,  quoniam 
balbutiendo,  ut  potuerunt^  immobilitatem 
ac  efficadam  summam  et  etemam  divini 
iDtellectus,  Toluntatls,  potestatisque  insi- 
nuare  intenderunt  omnes,  per  infallibilita- 
tem  ordinis  divinse  electionis  od  eventua 
omnea ;  quorum  nihil  prtefatie  suspicioni 
obstat,  qu8B  altius  quid  in  eis  hitere  credit. 
Et  vere,  si  sic  prs&dicaretur,  nullus  forte 
circa  prsodestinationem  erraret  Christianus, 
sicut  non  errat  in  materia  Trinitatis;  *  quia 
dicitur  et  scribitur  et  ita  est,  quod  occulta 
est  humano  iotellectui,  et  sola  fides  suflSoit. 
Optimum  autem  atque  salubre  consilium 
est  in  hac  re  ivchoare  ah  KiSy  quae  certo 
scimus  et  experimur  in  nobis — scilicet  quod 
omnia  qucb  siih  libero  arbitrio  nostro  con» 
tinentur,  evitabilia  a  nobis  suntf  et  propterea 
digni  sumus  pama  vel  prcemio,  Quomodo 
autem,  hoc  salvo,  divina  salvetur  provi- 
dentia  ac  prsedestinatio,  &c.,  credere  quod 
sancta  mater  Ecdesia  credits  Scriptum 
est  enim — *  Altiora  te  ne  qiuesieris;*  plu- 
rima  enim  sunt  tibi  supra  sensus  hominum 
revelata.    Et  hoc  est  unum  de  illis." 


*  This  was  written  before  1507 ;  oonseqnently 
long  before  Servetus  and  Campanus  had  intio- 
diiced  their  unitarian  heresies.  NoU  in  Discus- 
sions, p.  62& 


NOTE    U*. 

ON    8CIENTIA    MEDIA. 


[Beference  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  A.  P.  682  b.] 


There  is  a  good  account  of  Scientia 
Media  in  Fonseca,  Comm.  in  Arist. 
Metaph.,  vol.  iil  pp.  119,  120.  The  doc- 
trine was  invented  by  Fonseca,  adopted 
and  developed  by  Molina,  Suarez,  Vas- 
quez,  Mendoza,  and  others.  Fonseca  does 
not  make  the  scientia  visionis  and  sim- 
plicis  intelligenlice  equivalent  to  scientia 


libera  and  naturalis,  but  makes  seienHa 
m^dia  between  the  two  latter,  not  as  given 
above  [p.  632  b,  n.  *]  after  Leibnitb 

[The  title  of  this  Note  is  given  in  the 
Author's  list ;  but  no  portion  of  its  con- 
tents has  been  found,  except  a  memoran- 
dum, the  substance  of  which  is  given 
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above.  The  Note  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  p.  682  b,  n.  *, 
to  explain  an  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  account  there  given,  after  Leib- 
nitE  (Th^odic^,  Partie  i.  §  39-42),  and 
that  of  Fonseca,  as  regards  the  origin  of 
the  name  tdentia  media.  Fonseca  dis- 
tinguishes between  sdentia  ntUuTraliSf  or 
that  knowledge  which  God  cannot  but 
have ;  as  of  things  possible  and  their  pos- 
sible relations  to  each  other;  and  teierUia 
libera,  or  that  knowledge  which  God  may 
or  may  not  have,  according  to  his  own 
will;  as  of  things  actually  existing  or  des- 
tined to  exist,  which  are  actual,  and  there- 
fore known  as  actual,  only  in  oonaequence 
of  God*s  wiU  to  bring  them  into  existence. 
Between  these  two,  there  is  a  knowledge 
called  by  Fonseca  scientia  eonditionata  or 
mixta,  and  by  others  scientia  media,  which 
in  one  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as 
natural,  in  another  as  free.  This  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  future  actions  of  volun- 
tary agents;  which  is  free,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  agents  to  act 
otherwise,  and  therefore  the  actions  as 
foreknown  might  have  been  different ; 
but    natural,  inasmuch   as  God   knows 


how  they  vvHl  act  This  is  divided  into 
aeientia  c(mdilion€Ua  fiUurorum,  or  the 
knowledge  of  free  acts  which  will  here- 
after come  to  pass,  and  aeientia  pwne  eon- 
ditionata^  or  the  knowledge  of  acts  which 
would  have  come  to  pass  under  certain 
conditions  never  actually  realised.  As 
an  instance  of  the  latter,  Foneeca  cites 
the  case  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  would 
have  repented  had  the  works  been  done 
in  them  which  were  done  in  Chorasin  and 
Bethsaida.  A  similar  account  is  given 
by  Molina,  Concordia,  Disp.  lil.;  In  L 
Partem  D.  Thonue,  Disp.  xviL 

This  account  slighUy  differs  firom  that 
given  by  Leibnitz,  inasmuch  aa  Fonseca 
does  not  identify  the  icientia  naturalis  and 
libera  with  the  acieniia  nmplieis  inieUig- 
entice  and  rwtonu  respeotively.  This  iden- 
tification is  made,  however,  by  some  other 
exponents  of  the  doctrine,  with  whom 
Leibnitz  8  account  agrees.  See  e.g. 
Suarez,  Opusc.  de  Scientia  Dei  futur.  con- 
ting.,  Lib.  ii.  c.  3;  Vasquez,  In  prinuun 
Partem  S.  Thomse,  Disp.  IxviL;  Mendoca, 
Disputationes  Philosophico),  De  Anima 
Disp.  ix.  Sect.  vi.  subs.  5 ;  Ruiz,  Commen- 
tarii  ao  DispuUtiones,  pp.  799, 602. — Ed.] 


NOTE   V. 

ABISTOTLE'S  MERITS  AS  A  LOGIOL/LN: 
HIS  OWN  AND  KANT'S  TESTIMONY. 


[Reference.—From  P.  708  h] 


ARiSTOTLB.~Soph.  Elenoh.  a  84. 

'  It  is  thus  manifest  that  we  have 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  what 
we  originally  proposed ;  but  the  circum- 
stances, under  which  this  doctrine  has 
been  evolved,  oxight  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 


'Of  things  invented  or  disooyarad,* 


*  We  diBtlngnish  in  nudern,  BngUsh  Iwtween 
invention  and  discovery,  which  few  other  lao- 
gnages  do ;  but  we  want  a  generic  word  to  express 
both  at  once.  It  is,  therefore,  necessaiy  so  to 
tranalate. 
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all  of  them  [are  found  in  one  or  other  of 
two  stages  of  progress;  for  they  are]  either 
Buch,  as,  received  from  foreign  hands,  and 
in  a  state  of  previous  cultivation,  have 
obtained  a  more  articulate  development 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  been  lat- 
terly transmitted;  or  they  are  such  as  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  their  original  authors, 
and,  as  is  then  usually  the  case,  only  on 
the  first  step  of  their  advancement, — a 
step,  however,  of  far  greater  importance 
&an  all  the  progress  they  can  ever  accom- 
plish by  the  aid  of  any  subsequent  pro- 
moter. For  the  principle — ^the  commence- 
ment—  (according  to  the  proverb)  is  in 
everything  more  than  half  the  whole.* 
But,  for  that  reason,  it  is  also  in  every- 
thing the  point  of  difficulty.  For  whilst 
a  principle,  as  in  effect  the  mightiest,  is 
in  magnitude  the  least,  nothing  is  found 
more  difficult  than  its  detection.  But  this 
once  discovei^ed,  all  else  it  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  add  and  amplify. 

*  This  is  what  took  place  in  the  art 
of  Khetorio;  but  nearly  the  same  might 
be  affirmed  of  every  other.  Those  who 
first  discovered  the  principles  of  that  art, 
brought  it  out  but  a  litUe  way  in  its  de- 
velopment; but  by  those  who  ore  now 
celebrated  as  its  cultivators,  it  was  only 
amplified  to  what  it  is,  as  an  inheritance 
g^radually  accumulated  from  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  long  series  of  predecessors.  Thus 
Tisias  after  the  founders,  Thrasymachus 
after  Tisias,  Theodorus  after  Thrasyma- 
chus, and  many  others,  made  many  partial 
contributions;  so  that  we  need  not  marvel 
if  the  art  of  Rhetoric  be  now,  in  certain 
respects,  not  only  full,  but  overflowing. 

'  But  of  the  doctrine  on  which  we  are 
engaged,t  it  cannot  be  said,  that,  prior  to 
us,  one  port  hod  been  elaborated  and 
another  not.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
done  whatever.  For  those  who  made  a 
mercenary  profession  of  teaching  the  art 
of  disputation,  followed  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Gorgias.  For,  as  he 
(lege  6  fihy)  gave  ready-made  rhetorical,  so 
they  gave  ready-made  questionary,  discus- 
sions, to  be  learned  off  by  their  disciples, 
which,  as  in  both  cases  was  intended, 
should  comprise  the  more  usual  topics  in 
which  an  Argument  on  either  side  could 
be  maintained.  With  them,  indeed,  the 
pupil  learned  rapidly, — ^but  without  prin- 


•  Bee  Arist  De  Ckulo,  L.  i.  c.  6;  Eth.  Nic.  L.  i. 
c.  8 ;  FrobL  x.  15.  Cf.  Erasmi  Adagia,  pp.  10, 
609,  ed.  1020;  Hagirus,  (Polymnemon),  v.  Prin- 
clplam. 

t  Alexander  leaves  it  donbtftil  whether  Dialectic 
or  Logic. 


ciple  or  method;  for  the  scope  of  their  in- 
struction was  to  communicate  to  him,  not 
the  art,  but  certain  products  of  the  art. 
It  was  as  if  a  man,  professing  that  he  would 
expound  the  science  of  protecting  the  feet, 
should  then,  in  place  of  teaching  the  craft 
of  shoemaking  and  its  subsidiiuies,  hand 
you  an  assortment  of  evety  variety  of  shoe. 
This,  it  is  true,  might  satisfy  your  present 
need,  but  not  furmsh  you  with  the  art  of 
always  doing  so. 

*  But  while  on  Rhetoric  there  has  been 
much  written,  and  from  an  early  period, 
on  Syllogism— on  the  art  of  Reasoning,* 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  extant  previous 
to  our  own  researches ;  and  these  have  cost 
us  not  a  little  time  and  trouble.  If,  there- 
fore, it  may  appear  to  you,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  this  system,  in  which,  from  the 
fotmdation,  everything  had  to  be  supplied, 
may  yet  worthily  stand  a  comparison  with 
those  others  which  have  been  built  up  by 
the  labours  of  successive  generations;  it 
remains  for  you  to  accord  your  indulgence 
to  what  in  it  may  be  found  wanting,  and 
your  very  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  discoveries  which  it  contains.* 

Eakt. — Eritik  der  rainen  Vemunft, 
Vorrede  zur  zweyten  Auflnge,  p.  viii. 

'  That  Logic  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
proceeded  in  this  secure  course — that  it 
has  never  been  compelled  to  fall  back  in 
search  of  another  path, — is  manifest  from 
this :  since  left  by  Aristotle  it  has  not 
needed  to  retrace  a  single  step,  unless  we 
choose  to  reckon  as  improvements — what, 
however,  pertain  more  to  the  elegance 
of  the  science  than  to  its  certainty — the 
omission  of  some  unessential  subtleties, 
and  a  more  perspicuous  exposition  of  the 
doctrines.  But,  moreover,  it  is  remarkable 
in  regard  to  Logic,  that,  to  the  present 
hour,  it  has  been  unable  to  advance  a 
single  step,  and  thus  presents  itself,  to  all 
appearance,  as  concluded  and  complete.' 


[The  following  translations  of  other  tes- 
timonies to  the  same  effect  have  been 
found  among  the  Author's  papers, — Ed.] 

1. — Deoerando. — Dee  Signes,  &c.,  t.  iv. 
p.  28.  '  The  philosopher  who  reflects  at- 
tentively on  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
Logic,  is  astonished  to  see  how  far  its 
authors  have  carried  the  analysis  of  rea- 
soning. With  the  most  severe  impar- 
tiality, he  cannot  but  confess,  that  each 


*  See  above,  p.  708  b,  note  f . 
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of  these  rules  is  of  a  rigorous  ezaotitadej 
and  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  so  com- 
plete that  not  one  of  the  possible  forms 
of  reasoning  has  escaped  them.  Aris- 
totle, undoubtedly,  was  often  destitute  of 
the  aid  which  experience  supplies, — this 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  age  in  which 
he  saw  the  light;  but  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  profoundest  of  thinkers,  a  genius  the 
most  eminently  didactic,  which  has  arisen 
on  the  horizon  of  philosophy.  I  question 
if  there  have  ever  subsequently  been  an- 
nounced theories  so  beautiful  as  those 
which  he  has  left  us  for  a  modeL  He 
combined  views  the  most  extensive  with 
an  eye  for  details  the  most  acute.  He 
created  the  art  of  classification,  and  then 
carried  it  almost  to  perfection.  He  exe- 
cuted a  work,  of  all,  perhaps,  the  most 
astonishing  for  those  who  know  the  march 
of  our  intellect ;  he  conceived  the  method 
of  science,  when  as  yet  the  sciences  did 
not  exist ;  he  pointed  out  with  certainty 
the  way  which  led  to  truth  as  yet  un- 
known ;  he  seemed  to  reason  with  pre- 
science of  all  the  future  progress  of  the 
human  miud.' 

2. — Pelisson.— a. — Letter  to  Madame 
de  BrinoD,  1690.  (Leibnitii  Opera,  ed.  Du- 
tens,  t.  i.  p.  699.)  *  He  (Leibnitz)  very 
well  observes,  that  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy is  the  product  engendered  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Logic  of  Aristotle,  applied 
to  religion;  Dialectic  or  Logic,  which, 
for  my  own  part,  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  human 
intellect.  For  who  but  must  marvel,  that 
a  single  man  has,  by  his  own  contempla- 
tion, been  able  to  reduce  and  comprehend 
within  certain  classes,  and  under  certain 
forms,  the  infinite  modes  in  which  men 
reason,  and  to  give  us,  so  to  speak,  the 
external  marks  which  may  enable  us  to 
distiuguish  the  true  reason  from  the  false.' 

b. —  Letter  to  Leibnitz,  1691.  (Leib- 
nitii Opera,  ed.  Dutens,  t.  i.  p.  726.)  *  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  with  a  great  veneration 
for  him  ;  but  this  veneration  was  greatly 
increased  when,  having  returned  to  my 
Greek  in  those  years  of  solitude' — (he 
had  just  spoken  of  '  four  years  and  four 
months  of  the  Bastille,  and  of  leisure 
perforce'),  —  *  I  read  him  in  himself, 
and  found  him  of  an  infinite  elegance, 
and  beyond  comparison  clearer  than  all 
his  commentators.     I  am  aware  of  no 


genius  more  extended  or  mora  elevated 
than  his.' 

3. — BiLFiNGER.  —  a. — De  Reductione 
Philosophise  ad  usus  publicos,  1725,  Yaria, 
Fasc.  ii.  p.  62-63.  '  To  Aristotle  we  owe 
the  noble  design  of  collecting  into  the 
form  of  a  discipUne  whatever  conduces  to 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  demonstration^ 
and  to  a  security  against  the  arts  of  de- 
ception. And  he  so  accomplished  his 
purpose,  that,  to  the  present  day,  few  and 
small  luive  been  the  additions  made  by 
others  ;  additions  made,  too,  only  by  fol- 
lowing his  guidance  and  method.' 

b.  —  De  prsscipuis  quibusdam  Disoendi 
Regulia  ex  comparatione  Corporis  et  Ani- 
mi  erutis,  1 726,  Yaria,  Fasc.  it  p.  247.  '  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  state  my 
opinion  of  the  Orgcuuni,  since  this  haa  ex- 
perienced at  different  times  so  different 
a  destiny;  for  what  is  now  ne^ected, 
and  even  despised,  had  formerly,  ia  aU 
the  Universities,  a  peculiar  professor  aei 
apart  for  its  interpretation.  I  do  not  say 
this  that  he  may  be  again  recalled  into  the 
chair,  since  the  form  of  the  sciences,  and 
of  scientific  disputations,  is  at  present  so 
different  from  what  it  was  of  old.  But  thia 
I  say  confidently,  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  cause: — That  the  Organon  of 
Aristotle  is  a  book  the  first  of  its  clasSy 
in  order  as  in  excellence,  (see  Sophist. 
Elench.  c.  34),  that  it  is  complete,  and 
demonstrated,  and  useful,  and  of  consum- 
mate execution.  If  there  be  any  of  my 
readers  skilled  in  the  art  of  invention,  let 
them  examine  the  books  of  the  First  and 
Sucond  Analytics,  of  the  Topics,  and  of  the 
Sophistics,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
that  art,  and  they  will  admire  of  it  a  spe- 
cimen to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be 
found  out  of  Mathematics,  nor  even  within 
them,  if  we  regard  the  difficulties  which 
it  behoved  to  conquer  in  the  accomplish- 
ment. If  any  one  undervalue  this  labour 
of  Aristotle,  let  him  go  and  discover  for 
himself  even  one  of  these  forms  of  rea- 
soning. I  shall  laud  the  man,  if  he  produce 
a  better;  laud  him,  even  if  he  produce  an 
argument  as  good.  And  yet  the  first  in- 
ventors are  very  different  from  those  who 
follow,'  &c. 

c— Prsecepta  Logica,  1739,  p.  2.  'Aria- 
totle  has  reduced  Logic  into  the  form  of 
an  art  By  him  the  matter  was  handled 
to  perfection.  The  modems  who  despise, 
do  not  understand  hiuL* 
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THE  SCIENCES  OF  OBSERVATION  TO  BE  STUDIED 
BEFOSE  THOSE  OF  REFLECTION. 


[Reference— From  p.  711  a  b.    Compare  p.  420  a.] 


[The  following  references  ha^e  been 
found  among  the  Author's  papers.  Other 
testimonies  would  probably  have  been 
added,  had  the  Note  been  completed. — 
Ed.] 

1. — ^Plato,  in  Sauteri  Institutiones  Lo- 
gics, §  8.  ['  Quam  maxime,  inquit  Plato 
de  Repub.  vii.,*  prascipiendum  est,  ut,  qui 
pulcherrimam  heme  fiahitant  civitatem,  nul- 
lo  modo  geottutriam  tpemant.  Scimua 
enim,  ad  discipUnas  omnea  facilifu  perdU' 
eendas  interease  ornnino^  attigtritne  peo- 
metriam  aHqtm,  an  non.* — Ejusdem  Pla- 
tonis  ap.  Theon.  Smym.  Cap.  L  hsec  est 
sententia:  Adoleteent^nu  eorumque  cstati 
eonveniunt  duciplincB  mathematiccs,  qucB 
animam  prceparant  tt  defoBcanty  ut  ipsa  ad 
pkUotophiam  cap€88endam  tdeonea  redda- 
tur,  De  arctissimo  matheseos  cum  phi- 
losophia  nexu  adeo  persuasum  erat  Pla- 
toui,  ut  neminem  geometrie  ignarum  in 
Bcholas  suas  recipiendum  putavit.  Acade- 
mise,  ab  ipso  instltutse,  foribus  inscriptum 
legebatur:  Nemo  geometric^  expert  acce- 
dito.'f] 

2.— Aristotlb.— a.— Eth.  Nic.,  L.  i.  c. 
[8]  : — [Ath  rris  troTurueris  obx  tarriv  ohtuos 
iucpoa'njs  6  v4os'  iirttpos  yiip  rSiv  Kcerk  rhv 
0lov  irpd^fmf   ol  \6yoi  ik  iK  ro{n»¥  ica2 

b. — Ibid.,  L.  vi.  c.  8  : — [St^/uciby  5*  icrX 
rov  tipjifi^vov  Ktd  Biiri  ytwfitrpiKoi  fi^v 
vioi   Kol  fiaOiifMTiKol  yivovToi   Kai   <ro^\ 


*  P.  627,  Steph— Ed. 

t  See  lHicuM$ioiUf  p.  278.*^Ei>. 


T&  Toiavra*  ^p6yifios  5'  oh  9oku  ytv€<r$(u, 
Airtov  5*,  Brt  ruv  Koff  iKcurrd  iarriv  ^  ^p6' 
yriiris,  &  ylvtrcu  yv<&pifta  i^  ifiirfipiaSf  v4os 
5'  Iffiirtipos  oIk  lore*  ir\ii$os  ykp  xp6- 
vov  irotu  T^v  ifAirtiplav  jird  Koi  rovr*  &y 
Tis  ffK^^atro,  5i^  rl  fAaJdjifiariKhs  fihy  irtus 
y4yoir'  &y,  iro<phs  Bh  fj  ^vcinhs  oS.] 

8. — Milton.  —  [Of  Education],  Prose 
Works  (ed.  1835),  p.  99.—'  And  for  the 
usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it 
to  be  an  old  errour  of  universities,  not  yet 
well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  gross- 
ness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of 
beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  these 
be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,) 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated 
novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most  in- 
tellective abstractions  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics; BO  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn 
a  few  words  with  lamentable  construc- 
tion, and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and 
turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deepe  of  contro- 
versy, do  for  the  most  part  grow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked 
and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged 
notions  and  babblements,  while  they  ex- 
pected worthy  and  delightful  knowledge, 
&c.'] 

4.  —Leibnitz.  — [Schreiben  an  Wagner], 
Open  PhiloBophica  (ed.  Erdmann),  pp. 
42S  b,  426  a.— [*  Ich  bin  selbst  der  Mei- 
nung,  man  thaete  wohl,  dass  man  die  Ma- 
thematik,  HiBtorie,  und  anderes  vor  der 
ausfuehrlichen  Logik  lemte ;  denn  wie 
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will  der  die  Gedanken  wohl  ordnen,  der 
noch  wenig  bedacht 

'  SchliessUch  bin  ich  mit  ineinem  ge- 
ehrten  Herm  einig,  dass  man  ohne  allzu- 
viel  Wesen  von  der  L<ygik  und  der  glei- 
chen  zu  machen,  die  Jugend  sofort  auf 
die  thaetlichen  WiBsenscbaften  fuehren 
BoUe,  &c/] 

5.—  Vico. — Opere  Complete,  I.  p.  xxx. 
— '  Hence  we  may  readily  understand 
with  how  much  injury  to  the  cultivation 
of  youth  two  pernicious  practices,  in  the 
method  of  study,  must  be  attended,  which 
some  now  adopt. — The  first  is,  that  to 
boys,  who  have  scarcely  left  the  school  of 
Grammar,  is  presented  the  philosophy  of 
Logic,  which,  as  described  by  Arnauld, 
is  the  depository  of  the  most  rigorous 
judgments,  exercised  upon  materials  ac- 
cumulated by  the  higher  sciences,  and 
altogether  removed  from  the  common  ap- 
prehension of  mankind.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  stunt  and  dislocate  those  facul- 
ties in  the  youthful  mind  which  ought  to 
be  regulated  and  developed  each  by  its 
appropriate  discipline;  as  the  memory  by 
the  study  of  languages ;  the  imagination 
by  the  perusal  of  poets,  historians,  and 
orators;  the  ingenuity  by  linear  Geome- 


try, which  in  a  certain  sense  is  a  painting, 
that  invigorates  the  memory  by  the  great 
number  of  its  elements — refines  the  imagi- 
nation by  its  delicate  figures,  like  so  many 
designs,  defined  by  the  subtlest  lines — 
exercises  the  ingenuity  in  the  necessity  of 
running  rapidly  through  all,  and  among 
all,  of  selecting  what  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  magnitude  required:  and  all 
this  to  produce  a  harvest,  when  the  time 
of  mature  judgment  arrives,  of  a  wisdom 
eloquent,  vivid,  and  acute.  But  by  such 
logics  young  men  are  prematurely  hurried 
on  to  critieal  philosophy,  in  other  words, 
made  to  judge  before  they  are  made  to 
apprehend ;  thus  reversing  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  thought  which  first  appre- 
hends, then  judges,  and  lastly,  reasons. 
By  such  a  method  youth  becomes  arid  and 
blighted  in  its  evolution ;  and  taught  with- 
out preliminary  knowledge  to  decide  on 

everything 

'  The  other  practice  is,  that  of  giving 
to  young  men  the  elements  of  the  scieuto 
of  magnitude  on  the  Algebraic  method.** 


*  For  a  continuation  of  this  extract,  see  Disciw- 
sions,  p.  81& — Ed, 


NOTE    X. 

ON  THE  DIFFEBENGE 

BETWEEN 

CONCEPTIONS  (BBGBIPFE)  AND  INTUITIONS  (ANSOHAUUNGEN). 


[References  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  from  L  P.  291  a,  860  a,  865  b,  407  b,  412  b.] 


[The  title  of  this  Note  is  given  in  the 
Author^s  MS.,  with  a  reference  to  Bol- 
zano, Wiflsenschaftslehre,  i  p.  844.  A 
translation  of  this  passage  is  appended. 
—Ed.] 


BoLZAKO,  Wissenschaftslehre,  Sulzbaofa, 
1837,  §  77,  vol.  i.  p.  843-4. 

["Kant  is  acknowledged  to  have  the 
merit  of  having  brought  the  distinction 
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CONCEPTIONS  AND  INTUITIONS. 
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between  Intuitions  and  Conceptions  into 
general  recognition.  Others  indeed,  long 
before  him,  had  observed  that  some  of 
our  representations  have  only  an  indivi- 
dual object,  others  a  plurality  of  objects. 
Thus  Aristotle  remarks,  (Analyt.  Post  L 
81):  —  Aiff$dy9<r$ai  fihv  yiip  Mryitri  Koff 
Ikootok*  ^  h\  iirurHifiri  ry  r6  koBSkov 
yvwpi(eiy  iariv  .  .  .  .  t5  Spay  fi^v 
X^P^s  44>*  iKdcrrriSt  yoTJffai  5i  &fM  art  iirl 
traa-wy  otir»s.  And  in  Wolfs  Logic,  (§  43,) 
it  is  said : — '  Quidquid  sensu  percipimus, 
sive  eztemo,  sive  intemo,  aut  imagina- 
mur ;  id  singulare  quid  est,  soletque  In- 
dividuum  appellari ; '  and  in  [Psychologia 
Empirica]  §  49 :  '  Repra^sentatio  rerum  in 
universali,  seu  generum  et  specierum, 
Notio  a  nobis  appellabitur.*  But  the 
clearest  distinction  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Baumgarten  {Acroas.  Log.  § 
51)  : — 'Objectum  conceptus  Tel  est  ens 
singulare  seu  individuum,  vel  universale, 
h.  e.  pluribus  commune.  Conceptus  singu- 
laris  seu  individui  idea,  (as  we  now  say, 
intuition),  conceptus  communis,  seu  ejus- 
dem  in  pluribus,  est  notio  (conception).* — 
Such  remarks  and  divisions  might,  indeed, 
have  led  to  the  proper  distinction,  which 
obtains  between  Intuitions  and  Concep- 
tions, as  explained  above;  but  as  we  do  not 
find  them  further  followed  up,  we  cannot 
say  that  any  one  before  Kant  had  a  clear 
apprehension  of  this  distinction ;  still  less, 
that  any  made  use  of  it.  With  regard  to 
the  above  definitions ;  in  the  first  place, 
the  expression  individuum  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood ;  for,  unless  it  be  more 
exactly  defined,  it  might  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  object  of  an  intuition 
must  be  simple,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  In  the  second  place,  without  the 
addition  that  the  Intuition  must  be  a 
simple  representation,  the  definition  is 
too  wide,  inasmuch  as  there  are  some 
complex  representations  which  in  like 
manner  represent  only  a  single,  (nay,  only 
a  simple)  real  object,  and  yet  are  not  In- 
tuitioDA. 


**  Kant's  own  statement  of  the  distino* 
tion  is  given  in  two  forms.  1.  In  his 
Logik,  §  1,  he  says, — '  All  Representations 
relative  to  an  object  are  either  Intuitions 
or  Conceptiona  The  Intuition  is  an 
individual  representation  (reprsesentatio 
singularis) ;  tne  Conception  is  an  uni- 
vex^  or  reflected  representation  (repra- 
sentatio  per  notas  communes,  reprse- 
sentatio  discursiva).  The  Conception  is 
opposed  to  the  Intuition,  for  it  is  an 
universal  representation,  or  a  representa- 
tion of  that  which  is  common  to  a  plurali- 
ty of  objects  ;  therefore  a  representation 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  contained  in  several 
things.'  2.  In  his  Kritik  der  reinen  Yer- 
nunft,  §  11  [p.  377,  ed.  1799],  we  find  In- 
tuition defined  as  a  representation  '  which 
js  related  immediately  to  an  object;' 
whereas  Conceptions  are  related  to  ob- 
jects only  'mediately'— that  is  to  say,  by 
means  of  the  Intuitions.** 

Both  Kant's  definitions  are  criticised  at 
considerable  length  by  Bolzano  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  above  passage.  The  criti- 
cisms have  not  been  transcribed,  as  the 
purpose  of  the  reference  in  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's MS.  seems  to  have  been  historical 
rather  than  critical. 

To  the  above  anticipations  of  Kant's 
doctrine  may  be  added  that  furnished  by 
the  scholastic  distinction  between  intui' 
tive  and  cibstractive  cognition,  some  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  given  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  above,  p.  812,  and  also  in  Dia- 
cusaions,  p.  54,  and  in  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physica,  voL  ii.  p.  71.  The  definition  of  Du- 
randus  (In  Prol.  Sent.  Qu.  iii.  §  7)  nearly 
resembles  one  of  those  above  quoted  from 
Kant.  "  Vocant  cognitionem  intuitivam, 
illam  quso  immediate  tendit  ad  rem  sibi 
prsesentem  objective,  secundum  ejus  actu- 
alem  existentiam :  sicut  cum  video  colorem 
existentem  in  pariete,  vel  rosam  quam  in 
manu  teneo.  Abetractivam  autem  vocant, 
omnem  cognitionem  quse  habetur  de  re 
non  sic  reality  prsesente  in  ratione  objecti 
immediate  cognitl"— Ed.] 
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NOTE    Y. 


ON  EGOISM. 


[Referenoe  omitted,  and  to  be  Bupplied  from  I.  P.  293  b;  compare  also  269  a.] 


[From  a  reference  in  the  Author's  MS. 
it  is  probEible  that  he  intended  in  this 
Note  to  give  some  account  of  the  oration 
of  Pfaff,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  procui*ed 
after  the  printing  of  the  foot-note  to  p. 
293.  Pfaff's  work  is  a  small  pamphlet  of 
27  pages,  entitled  ''Christoph.  Mattheci 
Pfaffii,  Theologi  Primarii  et  Cancelkrii 
Tubingensis  Oratio  de  Egoismo,  nova 
Philosophica  Hxresi,  Tubingso  d.  IV. 
Nor.  MDCCXXII.  in  Aul&  Nov&  pubUc^ 
recitata,  Tubingse,  a.  1722.*'  In  the  begin- 
ning the  author  speaks  of  Egoism  as  a 
new  philosophical  heresy,  lately  sprung  up 
in  France,  England,  and  Ireland ;  and  re- 
fers to  Wolf's  "  Vernuenftige  Oedancken 
von  Gott,  der  Welt,  und  der  Seele  des 
Mensohen,'*  (c.  1,  §  2;  o.  6,  §  944,)  as 
containing  mention  of  a  sect  of  Egoists 
lately  arisen  in  Paris,  and  a  refutation  of 
their  opinions.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pamphlet,  however,  is  occupied  with  a 
criticism,  or  rather  a  denunciation,  of  Ma- 
terialism and  Idealism ;  and  the  only  fur- 


ther historical  eridence  advanced  to  shew 
the  existence  of  persons  professing  Egoism 
is  the  following  quotation  from  the  Me- 
moires  de  Trevoux,  1713,  p.  922,— "Un 
de  nous  connott  dans  Paris  un  Malebran- 
chiste,  qui  va  plus  loin  que  M.  Berkeley  ; 
11  lui  a  soutenu  fort  serieusement,  dajia 
uno  longtie  dispute,  qu*il  est  tr^  pro- 
bable qu'il  soit  le  seul  dtre  cr6^  qui  existe, 
et  que  non  seulement  11  n*y  ait  point  de 
corps,  mais  qu'il  n'y  ait  point  d'autra 
esprit  cr^  que  lui." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  MS.  contains  also  a  re- 
ference to  Fuellebom's  "Beytraege  zur  Go- 
schichte  der  Philosophie,"  Part  V.  p.  143^ 
where  there  is  a  short  notice  of  a  certain 
Brunet,  the  author  of  some  philosophical 
writings,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  which  was  entitled  *'  Pro- 
jet  d'une  nouvelle  Metaphysique."  Hia 
philosophy  is  characterised  by  Fuelleboni 
as  "  der  unverholenste  und  entschlossensta 
Egoismus  der  aich  nur  denken  laesst" — 
Eo.] 


END  OF  SUPPLEMRNTABY  DISSERTATIONS. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The  peculiar  state  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of  Eeid 
was  originally  published,  and  in  which  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  would  make  it  almost  indispensable  to  attempt  to  supply  a  few 
pages  in  conclusion  of  the  work ;  eiren  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  papers  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

The  work,  as  originally  published,  ended,  as  is  well  known,  at  p. 
914,  in  the  middle  of  Note  D***.  It  is  believed  that  the  remainder 
of  this  Note  was  prepared  for  publication  in  a  more  perfect  form  than 
that  in  which  it  now  appears ;  but  the  paper  containing  this  revision 
cannot  be  recovered,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  compile  a 
conclusion  to  the  Note  from  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  and  very  rough 
copy.  The  remaining  Notes  appear  in  very  diflferent  states  of  com- 
pleteness. One  or  two  of  them  seem  to  have  been  finished,  or  nearly 
so,  in  a  form  ready  for  publication.  Others  have  been  put  together, 
either  from  fragments  apparently  intended  for  this  purpose,  or  from 
earlier  papers,  written  on  the  same  subject,  but  not  revised  with  a 
view  to  the  present  work ;  to  which  additions  have  been  sometimes 
made  from  the  Author's  published  writings.  Others,  again,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  all ;  and  the  only  materials  available 
in  connection  with  them  consist  of  references  to,  or  extracts  from, 
other  writers.  A  complete  list  of  the  titles  of  the  intended  Notes 
has  been  found  among  the  Author's  papers,  and  the  reader  is  thus 
furnished  with  an  outline  of  the  entire  work  as  designed. 

In  putting  together  the  papers  intrusted  to  him,  the  aim  of  the 
Editor  has  been  to  publish  as  much  as  possible  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  his  own.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  been  practicable,  by  making  further  use  of  the  Author's  abundant 
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materials,  not  indeed  to  complete  the  work  as  he  designed  it,  bat  to 
produce  a  more  finished  result  than  he  has  actually  accomplished. 
But  the  reason  which  partly  influenced  the  editors  of  Pascal  (whose 
practice,  however,  was  by  no  means  faithful  to  their  profession),  is 
decisive  in  determining  the  rule  to  be  adopted  in  all  similar  cases — 
*'  Ce  n'etlt  pas  6t6  donner  son  ouvrage,  mais  un  ouvrage  tout  diffii- 
rent"  A  fragment,  however  imperfect,  from  the  pen  of  a  Pascal  or 
a  Hamilton,  has  a  value  which  would  not  belong  to  a  more  finished 
production  of  doubtful  authorship. 

The  few  additions  which  the  Editor  has  found  it  necessary  to  make 
are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  original  matter  of  the  Author's 
own  papers.  Those  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the  contents 
of  the  papers,  whether  to  complete  the  sense  or  to  supply  references 
or  quotations,  are  included  within  square  bracketa  Entire  sentences 
added  by  the  Editor  are  distinguished  by  the  signature  "Ed."* 

In  those  Notes  which  are  compiled  from  separate  fragments,  the 
Editor  is  responsible  for  the  selection  and  arrangement.  In  this,  as 
in  the  whole  of  his  task,  he  has  received  most  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  Author's  son,  Hubert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  who  has 
most  zealously  and  efficiently  taken  part  in  the  endeavour  to  complete 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  Father. 

H.L.  M. 

OxroRD,  Auffiut  28, 1862. 


*  In  reference  to  this  signature,  it  ia  neceasary  to  point  out  an  ambiguity  which 
was  not  discovered  till  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it.  .  In  the  portion  of  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Sir  \V.  HamUton,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  Reid  as  "  the  Author,** 
and  himself  as  'Hhe  Editor."  In  preparing  the  subsequent  papers  for  publication, 
the  usual  distinction  of  Author  and  Editor  was  adopted,  and  the  discrepancy  was 
not  noticed  till  after  some  sheets  had  been  stereotyped.  In  this  latter  portion  of  th^ 
work,  including  the  Memoranda  for  a  Preface  and  the  Supplementary  Dissertations 
from  p.  915,  *'  the  Author  "  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  the  signature  *'Ed."  denote^^-" 
present  Editor.  / 
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ADDENDA. 


P.  12  b,  1.  29,  add  (*),  and  subjoin  the 
following  footnote : — 

*  The  Rhetorician  AquilaRomanus.  See 
Stewart's  Essays,  Prelim.  Diss.  ch.  ii.,  Col- 
lected Works,  vol  V.  p.  46.— -H. 

P.  128  b,  1.  7,  n.,  insert  :— 
See,  however,  below,  p.  842  b. 

P.  682  b,l.  4,n.,add:— 

See  Scaliger,  "De  Subtilitate,"  Exera 
295.  [Aristoteles,  Xcws  hy,  loiircy,  5ojcc<, 
VKovuv  5c(,  &s  rifw^  its  hr\  rh  vKutrrovy 
As  \6y^,  its  €iir€iy,  il>airer€Uf  et  ejusmodL] 

P.  768a,ult  n.:— 

St  Augustin's  expression  ''  miris  modis 
secretum  et  publicum  lumen"  (De  Lib.  Arb. 
L.  u.  c.  12),  is  well  illustrated  by  Father 
Andr^  in  the  fifth  discourse  of  his  '  Tiuit^ 
de  THomme,'  (Euvres,  Paris,  1766,  torn,  i 
p.  189. 

P.  766 b,  1.  41, add:— 

Under  this  head  the  term  Axiom  has 
been  arbitrarily  restricted  by  indlyidual 
philosophers  to  some  partial  signification. 
Thus  Kant  employs  it,  to  denote  exclu- 
iively  what  he  calls  constructive  (or  mathe- 
matical) principlu,  those,  to  wit^  which 
rest  on  sennble  inttUtumt  (Anschauungen) 
a  priori,  that  is,  the  necessary  imagina- 
tions of  Space  and  Time,  in  contrast  to 
what  he  calls  discurtive  (or  philosophical) 
prineipUi,  that  is,  such  as  are  founded  on 
Hotiont  or  eoncept%  (Begrilfe)  of  the  un- 
derstanding. From  the  Axioms  or  proper 
mathematical  prindples  he,  however,  ex- 
cludes all  those  which  are  merely  logical, 
analytic,  or  explicative,  that  is,  merely 
'^1  applications  of  the  principle  of 
^  ;diction;  such  are  the  first  seven  Com- 
motions or  Axioms  of  Euclid,  and  the 
44«  ^.  (Critikderreinen  Vemunft,p.  148, 
ed.  Rosenkranz.)  This  is  more  explicitly 
done  by  his  friend  Johann  SchultK.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stewart  (who  was  un- 
aware of  the  Kantian  speculations  on  thia 
subject)  would  bestow  the  term  Axiom  oo 
those  veiy  judgmants  to  which  Kant  re* 


fuses  it,  and  would  refuse  to  them  the 
term  principle.  In  either  case,  the  limi- 
tation is  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  uni- 
versal usage.  [See  Stewart's  Elements, 
Part  it  ch.  i.,  Collected  Works,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  81,  82.] 

P.  772  b,  L  57  :— 

Metaph.  L.  iv.  (r.)  c.  4,— quoted  by 
Stewart,  Elem.  vol.  ii.,  ColL  Works,  voL 
iiL  p.  46,  footnote.  '  But  there  are  some 
who,  through  ignorance,  make  an  attempt 
to  prove  even  this  principle — [That  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be.]  For  it  is  a  mark  of  ignorance, 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  demonstrated,  from 
things  of  which  no  demonstration  should 
be  attempted.  In  truth,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  everything  should  be  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration ;  otherwise  the 
process  would  extend  to  infinity,  and,  after 
all  our  labour,  nothing  would  be  gained. ' 

P.  778  a,  at  beginning  of  L  46  insert 
"Cudworth,"*and  subjoin  the  following 
footnote : — 

*  For  Cudworth  see  Stewart,  Elements, 
vol.  ii,  Coll.  Works,  vol.  iii  p.  18,  foot- 
note. 

P.  776  b,  1.56,  add:— 

See  Ko.  15,  o. 

P.  778  b,  L  18,  add  :— 

See  Letter  (June  29, 1580)  to  Mehuach- 
thon,  Luther's  Briefe,  ed.  De  Wette,  iv. 
58,  Berlin,  1827,  ['  Finis  et  eventus  causn 
te  discruciat,  quia  non  potes  eum  depre* 
hendere.  At  si  eum  comprehendere  posses, 
nollem  ego  istius  causes  me  esse  partioipem, 
multo  mmus  autorem.  Deus  posuit  eam 
in  locum  quendam  communem,  quem  in 
rhetorica  tua  non  habes,  nee  in  philoeophia 
tua;  is  vocatur  fides,  in  quo  loco  onmia 
posita  sunt  oh  fi\9w6fi«yet  km  fi^  ^au^fi^po, 
quo  d  quis  conetur  reddare  visibilia,  tiip- 
parentia  et  oompreheosilnlia,  sicuti  fans 
to,  is  referat  coras  et  laohrymas  pro  mer- 
oedelaboris.'] 
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ADDENDA. 


P.  778  b,  after  No.  26  :— 

25*.  Calyin.  —  Institutio  Christianae 
Religionia,  L.  iL  c.  2,  §  12. — ^Perpetuae 
ooQoitatis  ita  eum  damoore,  ut  nihil  intel- 
ligentise  ullo  in  genere  rerum  reliquum 
facias,  non  modo  verbo  Dei,  sed  aensua  etiam 
eommunit  experimento  repugnat' 

P.  779  a,  after  No.  29  :— 

29*. — OoHiNUS. — [  Labyrinth!,  hoc  est, 
De  libero  aut  servo  Arbitrio,  de  divina 
Prffinotione,  Deatinatione,  et  Libertate 
Disputatio,  c.  i  p.  2. — '  Dices  nos  esse 
liberos,  neque  necessario  ea  facere  quse 
faoimus,  idqae  adeo  esse  perspicuum  atque 
manifestum,  ut  nihil  clariua  demonstrari 
queat.  Quinimo  primum  esse  moralis 
philosophise  principium:  adeo  rem  esse 
manifestam,  eumque  plane  stupidum  et 
omnis  judicii  ezpertem  esse,  qui  negat 
liberum  arbitrium  hominis,  cum  res  sit 
etiam  eommuni  sentui  nota.  Itaque 
tales  homines  non  esse  dignos  cum  quibus 
disputetur,  quippe  qui  se  rationis  expertes 
esse  ostendant ;  sed  esse  bestiarum  more 
tractandoSy  utpote  qui  sint  bestise,  et  fus- 
tibuB  usque  adeo  oontundendos,  ut  confi- 
teantur  eos  a  quibus  yapulent,  libertatem 
habere  desinendi  yerberare.'] 

P.  780  b,  after  No.  82  :— 

32*.— Hooker.— Eccl.  Pol.  i.  8.  6.— 
'The  main  principles  of  Reason  are  in 
themselves  apparent  For  to  make  no- 
thing evident  of  itself  unto  man's  under- 
standing were  to  take  away  all  possibility 
of  knowing  anything.  And  herein  that 
of  Theophrastus  is  true,  "  They  that  seek 
a  reason  of  all  things  do  utterly  overthrow 
Reason."' 

P.  782  b. 

[In  reference  to  Descartes],  see  '  British 
Quarterly  Review/  vol.  v.  p.  801 ;  also, 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  voL  xcv.  pp.  33, 34, 
[reprinted  in  Henry  Rogers's  'Essays,'  vol. 
iii.  pp.  49,  50.] 

P.  788  b,  after  No.  45  ;— 

45*.— Joseph  Glanvtll.— Philosophia 
Pia,  1671,  p.  160  sq.— *By  the  PHnci- 
pies  of  MeoMm  we  are  not  to  understand 
the  groimds  of  any  man's  Philosophy,  nor 
the  critioal  rules  of  Syllogism :  but  those 
imbred  fundamental  notices,  that  Qod  hath 
implanted  in  our  souls ;  such  as  arise  not 
from  external  objects,  nor  particular 
humours  or  imaginations,  but  are  imme- 
diately lodged  in  our  minds,  independent 
upon  other  principles  or  deductions,  com- 
manding a  sudden  assent,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  sober  mankind  Of  this  sort 
are  these  :  That  Ood  is  a  being  of  all  per- 
fection; That  nothing  hath  no  attributes  ; 
That  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be;  That 


the  whole  is  greater  than  amy  of  its  parts: 
and  such  like  others,  which  are  unto  ua 
what  instincts  are  to  other  creatures. 
These  I  call  the  Principles  of  Reason.^ 

P.  783  b,  after  No.  46  :— 

46*.— Sib  Matthew  Halk. — Primitive 
Origination  of  Mankind,  1677,  p.  60.— 
'  I  come  now  to  consider  of  those  rational 
instincts,  as  I  call  them,  the  connate  prin- 
ciples engraven  in  the  human  soul,  which, 
though  they  are  truths  acquirable  and 
deducible  by  rational  consequence  and 
argumentation,  yet  they  seem  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  very  crasis  and  texture  of 
the  soul,  antecedent  to  any  acquisition  by 
industry  or  the  exercise  of  the  discursive 
faculty  in  man ;  and  therefore  they  may 
be  well  called  anticipations,  prenottona,  or 
sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  in 
the  soul,  bom  with  it,  and  growing  up  with 
it,  till  they  receive  a  check  by  ill  customs 
or  educations,  or  an  improvement  and 
advancement  by  the  due  exercise  of  the 
faculties.' 

P.  784  b,  at  end  of  No.  60  :— 

See  Cousin,  Des  Pens^  de  Pascal, 
(Paris  1843,)  Avant-propos,  p.  xxx.  note. 

P.  786  b,  L  19,  add  '.— 

See  Cousin,  Des  Pens^  de  Pascal, 
Avant-propos,  p.  xxvi.  note. 

P.  789  b,  add  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragmph : — 

In  Dr  Franklin's  Autobiography  (a. 
1725)  the  author  of  this  book,  Lyons,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  surgeon ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  Mandeville,  Pemberton,  and 
even  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  See  p.  40» 
Bohn's  edition. 

P.  790  b,  after  No.  70  :— 

70*. — Baxter.— Enquiiy  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Human  Soul,  &c.,  2d  ed, 
1737,  vol  i.  sect.  i.  p.  7  ;  et  alibi  "0»»- 
mon  Sense,*  word  and  thing. 

P.  807  b,  L  47,  n.,  to  "  Locke  "  add  (♦> 
and  subjoin  the  following  Note : — 

*  Locke,  in  fact,  in  The  Epistle  to  the 
Reader,  uses  the  word  objectively  in  a 
sense  exactly  counter  to  the  modern 
meaning,  and  as  equivalent  to  subjectively, 

P.  831  a,  1.  29,  to  "it"  add  (t)  and  sub- 
join the  followiug  Note  : — 

t  But  Rovere,  I  find,  only  follows  Qal*  > 
luppi.  V 

P.  861  b,  1.  50,  n.,  add  after  reference  to 
St  Oregory  of  Nyssa : — 

St  Augustin,  [De  Trinitate>  vL  6.  *  Ideo 
simplicior  est  corpore,  quia  non  mole  dif- 
fiinditur  per  spatium  loci,  sed  in  unoquo- 
(^ue  corpore,  et  in  toto  tota  est^  et  in  qua- 
libet  ejus  parte  tota  est'] 
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P.  894  b,  L  24  n.  add  :-- 

But  Bee  Stewart's  quotation  from  Bnic- 
ker  in  the  additions  to  Note  S.  of  the 
furst  volume  of  his  Elements  (Collected 
Works,  voL  ii.  p.  499.)  [*  Intelligitur  per 
auociationem  idearum  non  quajvis  naturalis 
et  necessaria  earundem  conjunctio^sedqu® 
fortuita  est^  aut  per  consuetudinem  ye\ 
affectum  producitur,  qua  idese,  qusB  nullum 
naturalem  inter  se  habent  nexum,  ita  co- 
pulantur,  ut  recurrente  una,  tota  earum 
caterva  se  conspiciendam  intellectui  pras- 
beat.'] 

P.  896  a,  at  beginning  of  note  *,  insert 
the  following : — 

See  Qamier,  Trait6  des  Facultds  de 
TAme,  t.  il  pp.  256,  264,  272. 

P.  898  b,  1.  6,  add  :— 
But  see  Hobbes  and  others  as  quoted 
by  Stewart,  Elements,  vol.  i..  Note  S. 

P.  898  b,  1.  85,  add  :— 

Digby  and  White  and  Hobbes  are  all 
three,  in  fact,  honourably  mentioned  by 
Berigard  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Cir- 
cuius  Pisanus  (1661),  pp.  267,  617;  and 
are  evidently  those,  or  among  those,  **  viri 
nobiles  Angli,  eruditse  philosophisD  per- 
cupidi,"  at  whose  instances,  copies  of  the 
first  edition  being  exhausted,  the  second 
was  published  as  is  noticed  in  the  Dedica- 
tion. Hobbes  is  evidently  an  indebted 
student  of  Berigard  ;  has  borrowed  from 
him,  and  without  acknowledgment. 

P.  898  b,  1.  15,  n.,  add  the  following 
paragraph: — 

The  law  of  Bedinteg^tion  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Telesius,  De  Rerum  Nature, 
L.  viii.  c.  2.  The  full  work  appeared 
in  1586;  the  two  first  books  in  1565. 
*  At  et  passionum  quas  patitur,  motuumque 
quibus  movetur,  nequaquam  simul  ac  pati 
moverique  cessat  statim  eorum  oblivisci- 
tur,  nihilque  eos  recolere  spiritus  potest. 
Bed  in  summe  ipso  sentiente  summeque 
mobili  (ubi  prsesertim  valide  a  quibusdam 
commotus  est,  et  saepe,  et  diu)  motuum 
passionumque  quibus  commotus,  et  quas 
passus  est,  habitus  quidam,  et  queedam 
cx>gnitio,  que  memoria  dicitur,  et  ipsi 
pene  remanent  motus,  quibus  ubi  vult 
xnoveri  potest^  et  movetur  omnino.  Quee- 
cunque  igitur  sensu  percipimus,  imaginari 
ea  lioet  omnia,  et  navigationis  memores, 


nausea  afficimur,  et  horribile  quid  imagi- 
nantes,  nihil  interdum  minus  quam  id 
conspicientes  tremore  corripimur.  Qualis 
niminim  saltandi  canendique  et  citharam 
pulsandi,  artesque  omnino  quaavis  addis- 
centibus  nobis  motuum,  quibus  in  illis 
movemur,  cog^itio  rcmanet,  talis  eorum 
itidem,  quibus  a  sensibilibus  agitamur. 
Neque  enim  vel  substantia  alia  in  illis,  in 
his  vero  alia,  vel  alia  movetur  ratione,  sed 
idem  ubique  spiritus,  eodemque  commove- 
tur  moda  Quin  et  (quod  reminisci  dici- 
tur) rerum  itidem,  quarum  cujuspiam 
modo  partis,  et  perexigua  interdum  cog- 
nitio  servata  est,  eas  etiam  imaginari,  et 
veluti  ante  oculos  ponere  potest  spiritus, 
quarum  memoria  nulla  supereese  videtur. 
Motum  enim,  oujus  cognitio  servata  est, 
ssdpius  dlligenterque  recolens,  ad  reliquos, 
quibus  cum  illo  moveri  solebat,  veluti  ex- 
citur  et  quasi  manuducitur.  Id  vero  et  in 
extemis,  quos  dididmus,  evenire  motibus 
passim  intueri  licet :  quorum  scilicet  por- 
tionis  quantulsevis  interdum  cognitione 
remanente,  ubi  ea  ssepe  intenteque  move- 
mur, reliquarum  itidem  cognitio  emeigit, 
quad  scilicet  non  penitus  evanuerat,  sed 
veluti  htebat.' 

P.  898  b,  1.  60,  insert  the  following 
parag^ph: — 

Descartes,  in  a  poathumous  work,  first 
published  in  1662,  {Traetatus  de  Homine, 
Art  73,)  has  also  enounced  the  law  of  Re- 
dintegration, as  observed  in  the  notes  to 
the  new  edition  of  Coleridge's  Biographia 
Literaria,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  But  that  pas- 
sage is  more  properly  to  be  considered  as 
only  recognising  the  influence  of  Custom ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  is  after  the  others. 

P.  899  a,  1.  8,  n.,  insert  :— 
See  Andrd,  Traits  de  I'Homme,  ^^mf 
Discours,  t.  i.  pp.  860-878,  ed.  1766. 

P.  900  a,  L  86,  n.. 

See  Qamier,  TraiU  des  Faculty  de 
I'Ame.  iL  p.  273.  According  to*  him, 
Hume  8  Causality  is  equivalent  to  Succes- 
sion. 

P.  909  b,  1.  4  n.,  add  :— 

Reminiscence  and  Reasoning  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  educe  one  thing  or 
notion  out  of  another;  simple  apprehen- 
sion and  simple  memory  (Recollection) 
agree  in  being  immediate  cognitions. 
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[References  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Foot-Notes  are  distinguished  by  the  initial  H.— Ed.] 


ABBI.ABD,  bis  Nominalism,  406  a;  really  a  Conoep- 
tualist,  406  H. 

Abernethy,  (Rev.  Joho,)  quoted,  877  a. 

Abftmction,  Essay  on,  S88-41S ;  ««e  General  Con- 
oepUona,  Qenetal  Words,  UniTereala,  dec.; 
Abstraction  (proper)  disUnguiihed  from  Gene- 
mliaation,  S94;  we  may  abstract  without  gene- 
ralising, bat  we  cannot  generalise  without  ab- 
stracting, 994  b ;  tlie  operation  of,  in  forming 
General  Conceptions,  884,  396. 

Absurditiee,  of  mental  pbiloiophen,  alluded  to, 
868  b,  359  a. 

Academics,  (the,)  held  tbe  senses  to  be  fsllacions, 
334  a. 

Aoddena,  as  a  predicable.  686. 

Accoantablenesi,  Moral,  argument  from,  in  ikvour 
of  Free-Wili,  620-622. 

Aetion,  Active  pmoett  meaning  of  tbo  words,  514, 
615,  603,  6Q4. 

Action,  Principles  of:  Essay  on,  643-500 ;  on,  in 
general,  543-545;  defined,  everytbing  that  in- 
cites us  to  act,  548 ;  difficulty  of  a  knowledge  of, 
648,  544 ;  various  opinions  held  by  philosophers 
regarding,  544  :  divided  into,  1.  Mechsnical,  545- 
651;  2.  Animal,  551-579;  8.  Rational,  670-509. 

Active  Power,  the  notion  of,  612-518;  Me  Power. 

Active  Powers,  Baujs  on  the,  511-679 ;  the  distri- 
bution of  our  powen  into  Speculative  and  Active 
objectionable,  511  H. 

Activity,  Dr.  James  Gregory's  opinions  on,  criti- 
cised, 81, 82;  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  493  b, 
494a 

Addison,  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Colour  ii  not  a 
quality  of  bodies,  but  only  an  idea  in  the  mind, 
189  a ;  bis  division  of  the  objects  of  Taste,  493  a ; 
quoted  on  the  atcractivenees  of  Beauty,  499  a, 
600  b. 

Adelandus  tlie  Arabian,  referred  to,  268  H,  800  H. 

^nesidemus,  referred  to,  208  H. 

Affections :  on,  in  general,  668-570 ;  have  pormns 
for  their  object,  658;  how  distinguished  from 
Pssslons,  658,  569;  the  Benevolent,  (to  wit,  of 
Kindred,  of  Gratitude,  of  Pity,  of  Bstsem,  of 
Fifandshtp,  of  Love,  of  Public  Bpirit,)  consider- 
ed, 660-566 ;  the  Malevolent,  (to  wit,  of  Emu- 
lation, of  Beientment,)  considered,  666-570; 
Benevolent  Affections  accompanied  with  an 
agreeable  feeling,  569 ;  imply  a  desire  of  good 
and  happinsis  to  their  object,  569, 660 ;  general 


reflections,  664-566;  Malevolent  Affections 
sources  of  pain,  570  b. 

Agent,  meaning  of,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Cause,  607 ;  every  operaUra  supposes  an  agent, 
233. 

Agenta,  Morel.  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of,  599-636. 

Aguilonius,  his  Optics  referred  to,  for  a  case  of 
double  vision,  169  b  and  H. 

Akenslde,  his  division  of  the  objects  of  Taste,  493  a ; 
held  that  Beauty  dwells  originally  in  the  Mind, 
503  a. 

AlciMades,  Secondy  not  Plato's,  683  H. 

Alcinous,  quoted  in  regard  to  Memory,  353  b. 

Alcnueon,  hit  theory  of  Knowledge,  800  H. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  quoted  in  regard  to 
Phancy  or  Imagination,  853;  states  admirably 
the  purely  formal  character  of  Lo^c,  695  H ; 
quoted  In  defence  of  Aristotle's  rules  for  tbe  con- 
version of  propositions,  606  H ;  on  Formal  Ne- 
cessity in  syllogiims,  701  H;  referred  to,  900  II, 
372  H. 

Alison,  (Rev.  Archibald,)  Letter  from  Reid  to, 
89 :  hU  Bteape  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
TmU,  ib.  H. 

Alphonso  X.,  (King  of  Leon  and  Castile,)  his  cele- 
brated saying,  460  H. 

Ambiguity  of  words,  frequently  arises  ttoxn  tbe 
same  name  being  given  both  to  tbe  cause  ai  d  to 
the  eflirat,  118  b ;  a  great  impediment  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  219;  of  the  words 
caua€,  effect,  action,  and  active  power,  605-608. 

Ambition,  (see  Power.  Desire  of,)  one  of  the  meet 
universal  passions  of  tlie  human  mind,  517,  518 ; 
distinguished  from  Biuulatiun.  566  b. 

Amelius  tbe  Platoniat.  his  supposed  anticipation 
of  Bfalebranche,  264  b. 

Ammonius  Hermis,  refisrred  to,  242  H,  263  II, 
629  H,  689  H. 

Analogy,  opposed  to  Reflection,  a*  a  meansof  study- 
ing the  mind,  201,  202;  the  old  philosophy 
purely  analogical,  the  new  more  derived  from 
reflection,  202  b ;  as  an  Instrument  of  reasoning, 
286-388 ;  iU  uses,  236  b,  237  a ;  a  froitfkil  souree 
of  entn*,  when  applied  to  tbe  mind  and  its  ope- 
rations, 237  b  ;  instance  of  the  ass  between  two 
bundles  of  hav,  288  a. 

Analogy  of  Bxistencs^  as  implied  in  knowledge, 
doctrine  of,  300  H. 

Analysis,  of  the  human  faculties,  nsceissry,  90  b  ; 
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intolleotuAl,  oompared  with  chemiciU,  .^90,  S97  ; 
we  cannot  reason  from  tlie  one  to  the  other, 
397,  SttS  ;  ite  General  Conceptiout. 

Analytic*,  First,  of  Arirtotle,  account  of,  693-704  ; 
Lcut,  or  Aristotle,  account  of,  705,  706. 

AnatomisU,  their  employment  of  Analogy,  237  a. 

Anatomy,  mental,  compared  with  physical,  98  a. 

Anaxa^orag,  referred  to,  203  U;  nia  theoiy  of 
Knowledge,  300  U. 

Anaximander,  referred  to,  203  11. 

Anaziinenee,  referred  to,  203  U. 

Andala,  (RuarduB,)  quoted  as  holding  a  doctrine  of 
Percoptiun  similar  to  tliat  of  Reid  and  Stewart, 
257  H. 

Anepigraphus,  (Joannes  Rudolphus,)  Ms  fanciful 
account  of  the  Idomenian  philosophy,  150, 151. 

Anepigraphua  "  the  Philoaopher,"  151  H. 

Anf;er,  t)ie  nature  of,  668 ;  characterised  m  a  short 
Jit  0/ madness,  ei9h. 

Animul  Spirits,  theory  of,  179,  848  b. 

Animal  Principles  of  Action,  (to  wit.  Appetites, 
Desires,  AffoctionB,)  551-579 ;  Reid's  wide  u»e 
of  the  term  critidsod  by  Stewart,  5J1  11 ;  re- 
quire intention  and  will  in  theh'  operation,  but 
not  jud(|rnient,  579  b. 

Animal  Itenentment,  m«  Resentment. 

Animals,  Dmte,  laws  of  vision  in,  166.  182  IT; 
their  memory,  359,  360;  do  not  measure  time, 
800 ;  tlie  Inntinct  of,  545,  546;  wlicther  they  have 
belief,  M8  b ;  how  far  tiiey  liave  desires.  554, 
655 ;  parental  affection  in,  560,  561 ;  gratitude 
in,  562  ;  wbetber  they  have  opinion*,  577 ;  have 
no  conception  of  Onod  ui>on  the  Wliole,  581  a ; 
have  no  conscience.  596.  587  ;  incapable  of  testi- 
mony or  promise,  6H5. 

Anschaunn<;en,  (Intuitions,)  see  Degriffe. 

Antcprvmlicamenkty  account  of  the,  683.  684. 

Antigonus  CaryBtiat,  referred  to,  259  11. 

Apollouius,  noticed,  241,  701  b. 

Apperception,  according  to  the  Bystem  of  Lcibniti, 
808,  222  H,  551  H. 

AppetitCJi :  considorod  as  Animal  Principles  of  Ac- 
tion,  551-554 ;  definition  and  characteriittics  of, 
551.  552 ;  are  three  in  number,  (Hunger,  Thirst, 
and  Lust,)  551  h;  obeying  appetites  neither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious,  552,  553 ;  ueitlier  social  nor 
selfisli,  553  a ;  some  principles  like  appetites, 
but  which  do  not  rommouly  get  that  name,  ib. ; 
besides  the  Naiural,  there  are  Acquired  appe- 
titoB,  553  b. 

Apprehend,  two  meanings  of  the  word,  223. 

Apprehension,  Simple,  why  so  called,  106  band  H, 
243  a  and  11 :  performed  by  analysing  an  original 
Judgment,  107  a.  876  a;  inipo«<8ible  without 
Judgment,  243  11,  375  11,  414  n ;  with  Judg- 
ment and  Reasoning,  belonga  to  a  logical,  not  a 
psychological,  distribution  of  the  cognitive  facul- 
ties, 242  11,  692  II ;  on,  in  general,  360-363  ;  see 
Conception ;  erroneously  represented  as  the  first 
operation  of  the  Understanding,  376 ;  distin- 
guished from  Judgment,  414  a. 

Approbation  (itnd  Disapprobation),  Moral,  con- 
sidered, 592-594 ;  the  object  of,  646-651 ;  see 
Morals ;  argument  that  it  implies  a  real  judg- 
ment, 670-679 ;  the  contrary  maintained  by 
llumo,  670,  671,  oomjtare  651 ;  his  arguments 
exiMuined,  676-678 ;  consequences  of  tlie  oppo- 
site doctrine,  678,  679. 

Aquapendens,  (ab  Aquapendente.)  noticed,  181  a. 

ArchehniB,  referred  to,  203  H. 

Archimedes,  noticed,  241,  625  a. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  said  to  have  written  on 
the  CategorlM,  686  a ;  treatise  on  the  N<Uurt  of 
iht  Universe  ascribed  to  him.  spurious,  686  H. 

AristoUe,  hia  four  oauaes,  75, 526, 690  a  and  H.  705 
b :  reckoned  eight  speeiea  of  simple  Tastes,  116 
H :  ignored  the  disunction  of  Primary  and  Se- 
condary Qualities,  183  a,  131  a,  316  b ;  but  com- 
pare 131  H,  S16  H :  his  doctrine  of  Common 
Bensibles,  124  H.  801  H  ;  called  ImaginaUon 
a  decaying  sense,  140  H,  827  H ;  held  that  the 


sansaa  never  deceive  us  In  vdatiui  to  ttietr  pro- 
per objects.  194  U ;  compared  with  Baeoo  in 
point  of  originality,  200  a ;  his  deftuitioos  of  thm 
Soul,  802  li,  203  b  and  U  :  aoeount  of  tbo  i^e- 
tem  of  Species  vulgarly  attributed  to  bim,  2M, 
225, 372 ;  materialifitie  tendency  of  his  ayatam, 
205  :  his  deflniUons,  220  a  and  H.  518  b  and  H ; 
on  Man  as  a  socinl  being,  244  H,  £67  H  ;  likens 
the  mind  to  a  tabula  rasa,  253  H  ;  imprtsnom, 
type,  dec,  are  with  him  mere  metaphon,  254  H, 
353  H ;  whether  he  derived  all  our  notioiis  bom 
experience  of  sense,  255  a  and  U,  705  H  ;  bis 
theory  of  Perception,  267.  268 ;  his  diviaioa  of 
the  ftmctiona  of  the  soul,  867  H ;  the  extent  of  his 
influence  over  the  minds  of  philocopbefi,  868; 
his  doctrine  of  Generation  and  Comiptioo,  269, 
270 ;  the  doctrine  of  Substantia]  Forms  reooiTsa 
no  countenance  from  his  authority,  270  U :  was 
a  declared  advocate  of  experiment,  871  U  ;  his 
ciassidcatiou  of  the  Principles  of  AasodatioD, 
294  U  ;  hU  theory  of  Knowledge,  300  U ;  his  dis- 
tinction of  Subjective  and  ObJectiTe  QuaUtfas, 
310  H ;  quoted  touching  the  evidence  of  sssmp, 
as  compared  with  tliat  of  reasonini^,  328  H  ;  held 
that  contingent  events  cannot  be  fbr^nowm, 
have  no  certain  futurity,  341  b,  62» ;  his  tlioory 
of  Memory  misapprehended  bv  Reid,  353  b  and 
H ;  his  distiuction  between  Memory  and  Re- 
miniscence. 359  b ;  hia  use  of  the  terms  cIBos  and 
tBca,  372 11 ;  his  opinion  about  Univenata,  405 
b ;  has  been  considered  as  a  Realist,  a  Coocep- 
tualist,  and  a  Nominalist,  405  II ;  held  that  de- 
monstrative evidence  is  to  Iw  found  in  abstract 
knowledge  only,  428  b ;  admitted  to  be  the  fixer 
of  the  received  rules  of  deduction,  437  b,  637  a; 
extent  to  which  he  demanded  first  principle^ 
462 ;  his  distinction  of  active  and  jNMsi««  pmeer, 
519  II ;  what  is  called  the  Pythagorean  system 
of  Morals  a  plagiarism  from,  640  H,  588  H ; 
referred  to  on  the  distinction  of  SmuUiion  and 
Envy,  566  II ;  on  the  Faaslons,  671  II ;  on  tlie 
saying  ComiptU)  optimi  pessina,  675  M ;  on 
tho  value  of  national  education,  578  11 ;  his 
the  best  development  of  the  theory  of  Plsasnre, 
579  H ;  his  portraiture  of  the  Hagnanirooos 
Man  referred  to,  592  U  ;  his  doctrine  of  Causey 
607  a  and  H  ;  quoted  on  the  necessity  of  past 
events,  631  H;  BrU/ account  of  hi*  Logic, 
681-714 ;  his  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  phOo- 
Bopher,  681-683;  eulogies  on,  681  H,  682  H; 
fortune  of  his  writings,  683  H  ;  Porphipy's  In- 
troduction, 683  ;  Book  of  the  Categories,  683-6S5 ; 
Book  concerning  Interpretation,  685  ;  ft»r  Pre- 
dicables  of,  687 ;  Categories  of,  analysed.  687 II ; 
many  of  his  Distinctions  merely  verbal,  089, 690; 
his  doctrine  of  Definition,  690,  691 ;  its  defects, 
691 ;  his  theory  of  Propositions,  692,693;  First 
A  nalytics,  693-704 ;  his  rules  for  the  Gonvenion 
of  Propositions,  693,  694  ;  bh  theory  of  the  l^ara 
Syllogism.  094,  695  ;  his  rules  for  the  inventioB 
of  a  Middle  Term,  695 ;  remarks  on  hia  mica  of 
Conversion,  696,  697;  additions  made  to  his 
theory,  697,  698;  his  use  of  Symbols  to  illus- 
trate his  rules,  608 ;  his  demonstration  of  tho 
theory  of  syllogisms,  699-701 ;  founder  of  Log^c, 

700  H,  708  H ;  his  definition  of  the  syllogtsm, 

701  H  ;  criticism  of  his  Syllogistic  Theory.  701, 
702 ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Modality  of  tntipodtioDS 
and  oyllogismB,  702, 703  ;  his  enumeration  of  Im- 
perfect syllogisms,  to  wit,  Enthymeme,  Indoc- 
tion.  Example.  704 ;  Last  Analytics,  705.  706  ; 
Topics,  706;  Book  eonctming  Sophisms,  707, 
708 :  his  classification  of  logical  l^Uacies.  707 ; 
criticised,  707, 708 ;  his  Organon  contrasted  with 
tliat  of  Bacon.  712  H ;  notices  the  distlnctioo  of 
proper  and  improper  Quantity,  716  a ;  casually 
noticed,  264  H,  376  a,  416  b.  438  b.  436  H,  465 
H,  476  H,  548  a,  550  a,  621  H,  648  H. 

Arnauld,  his  controversy  with  Malsbrancht.  866  b, 
806,  296 ;  his  theory  of  ideas,  296-896 ;  his  dis- 
tinction between  Peroeptloos  and  Ideas,  806  H ; 
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his  opinion  roUowed  by  the  later  CarteBiana  and 
by  Leibnitm,  297  II ;  casually  noticed,  217  b,  231 

a,  275  b,  434  b,  4(54  a,  468  a. 

Arthur,  (Archibald.)  l>r  Reid'ii  aasiatantand  fuc- 
ceMor  in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Pliiloaopliy  at  Glaa- 
gow,  notice  of,  5(5  b. 

Aru,  Fine,  ue  Pine  Arts. 

Aneni,  does  not  admit  of  definition,  S27  b. 

AMociation  of  Ideas,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
tlie  Inductive  Principle,  199 ;  extends  to  all  our 
mental  modifications,  190  U  ;  Principles  of,  294 
H  ;  Humo's  opinions  on,  294  band  U;  Uunie's 
doctrine  of,  controverted,  886-3S8w 

Athenastts,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Atomist%  (the,)  di»tinffiii8iied  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities  of  Matter,  310  a. 

Attention,  di«>tingui>hed  from  Consciousness,  231, 
23-i,  'iSO.  240,  268  a  ;  a  volunUry  act,  239.  537  ; 
on  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  operations  of 
oar  own  minds,  and  its  causes,  240,  241. 

Attributes,  every  attribute  must  have  a  sut^Ject, 
2:^3  b;  set  Quality;  are  expressed  by  General 
Words,  8«9  b,  390  a ;  by  ancient  pliiloeophers 
called  univenaU  and  predicables^  390  a,  995  b ; 
we  have  general  conceptions  of,  392 ;  General 
Conceptions  of,  formed  by  Analysis,  894,  395; 
by  Combination,  398-403;  considered  as  icteas, 
429 ;  the  contmunicntion  of,  601  b. 

Augufttin,  (St.)  quoted  \i\  illustration  of  Reid's 
doctrine  of  tugpestioiif  111  11;  the  theory  of 
Malebranche  in  vain  sought  for  in  his  worlcs,  264 
b;  recog'nised  tlie  incompatibility  of  Idenlism 
and  Cntholicisiu,  2i^  II ;  quoted  on  the  injustice 
of  pnnlshing  a  person  for  what  be  cannot  avoid, 
614  H. 

Autiioriiy,  legitimate  influence  of.  In  matters  of 
opinion,  439  b.  440  a.  450  b,  451  a,  469. 

Averroes,  referred  to,  3U0  H. 

Avioenua,  referred  to,  800  H. 

Axioms,  (see  Principles, )  nature  of,  230  b,  839  a, 
434  b ;  of  Mathematics,  230  b ;  their  truth  im- 
mediately perceptiblo,  259,  260 ;  in  Morale,  637- 
640. 

Aytoun,  (Sir  Robert,)  quoted,  86  H. 

DAcoif,  his  inductive  method  first  applied  by  Reid 
to  mental  philosophy,  8 ;  qnotttd,  9 ;  Reid's 
high  estiniHto  of,  11  b ;  his  influence  on  physical 
discovery,  12  ;  his  works  studied  by  Descastes, 
13  U ;  his  influence  on  the  Continent,  lb.  ;  his 
■et^eea  in  tlie  creation  of  the  luductlve  qrs- 
tem.SOO,  712;  misinterpreted  Plato's  similitude 
of  the  cave,  263  II.  473  H  ;  his  classificstinn  of 
Idola  lUustrated,  4(18-475;  see  Prejudioes ;  quoted 
on  Aristotle,  682  11,685  II ;  casually  noticed.  121 

b,  124  U,  202  A,  217  b,  251  a,  368  b,  S71  b,  S73 
a.  436  b,  683  U. 

Bayle,  anticipated  Berkeley,  142  H,  464  H  ;  no- 
ticed, 2M  b,  266  b,  617  H,  683  a. 

Beaton,  (James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,)  high 
character  of,  727  11. 

Seattle,  (l>r,)  adopted  the  phrase  common  ienae  in 
a  technical  sense,  27  b;  his  agrsement  with 
Baffler,  468  b. 

Beaumont,  (Sir  Harry,)  see  Spence. 

Beauty,  variety  in  tlie  degrees  and  kinds  of,  491 : 
on.  In  general,  498-508  ;  no  common  quality  in 
the  things  called  beaatifal,  though  they  all  agree 
in  producing  an  agreeable  emotion,  aoeom- 
panled  by  an  opinion  of  their  having  some  per- 
fection or  excellence,  498, 499 ;  tbe  reality  of,  as 
an  objective  qtiality,  maintained,  in  opposition 
to  Hutcheson,  499,  500 ;  distinction  of  the 
Sense  of.  into  InstinoUvc  and  Rational,  500, 
601 ;  distinction  of  Beauty  itself  into  Original 
and  Derived,  501,  502 ;  vagne  meaning  of  the 
word.  502  a ;  distinguished  from  Grandeur, 
602  b ;  dwells  originally  in  tbe  moral  and  in- 
tellectual perfections  of  the  mbid  and  in  lU 
active  powers,  60S,  603;  thenee  extended  to 
objects  of  sense,  503 ;  this  illustnted  by  »  nbt- 


cnce  to,  1.  inanimate  matter,  603-605 ;  S.  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  506;  8.  the  animal  king- 
dom, 605,  506;  4.  the  human  species,  606-608 ; 
elements  of.  In  the  human  oountenance,  565^ 
666  ;  Hume's  opinion,  that  It  Is  not  a  quality  of 
tbe  object,  considered,  677. 

Bees,  nature  of  the  instinctive  art  displayed  in  th« 
construction  of  their  cells,  646. 

Bearing  the  question,  as  a  sophism  in  the  Aristo- 
telian Logic.  707  b. 

Begriffe  (Conceptions)  distinguished  fW»m  Afir 
ichauungen  (Intuitions)  and  BUder  (Imagesl 
291  H,  365  H,  407  H,  41S  H. 

Belief,  Locke's  theory  of,  criticised,  106  b,  107  b. 
compare  426-434  ;  Hume's  theoiy  of,  critldBed, 
107,  198,  358,  350 ;  cannot  be  defined,  108  a, 
327  b  ;  Belief  in  human  Testimony,  196, 197, 460. 
451  ;  an  instinctive  principle,  548,  549 ;  s«s 
Credulity  ;  Belief  In  the  (>>ntinuance  of  the 
present  couno  of  Nature,  197-201 ;  an  instinc- 
tive principle,  549  b;  see  Indnetiv*  Principle; 
on,  in  general,  326-380  ;  only  unaccountable 
when  not  the  consequent  of  knowledge,  SS7 
H  ;  is  an  ingredient  of  many  mental  opera- 
tions, e.  g.  of  Pereeptloo,  887  a,  compart  12S 
a  b,  159  a,  183  a,  198  b,  S68  a,  8U0  b ;  of 
Memory,  SS7  b,  compare  198  b,  840  »,  444  b  ; 
of  Consciousness  827,  eompore  441  443;  but 
not  of  Conception  (or  Imagination),  868  a,  cosi- 
par«  196  b,  223  a ;  illustratkiDS  of  oniveraallty 
of,  440 ;  in  demonstration,  with  refaronoo  to 
Hume's  theory  of  faUibllity,  484-489. 

Bekharo,  referred  to,  616  H,  618  H. 

Benevolent  A  flections,  see  Aflbctlona. 

Bentham,  his  defence  of  Usuiy  examined,  78  a. 

Bentley,  (Dr,)  Reid's  visit  to,  5  a  ;  nottoed,  488  a. 

Berkeloy,  (Bishop,)  his  ideal  system  at  one  timo 
embraced  by  Dr  Reid,  7  a,  S8S  a ;  on  the  relation 
of  his  philoaophy  to  scepticism,  101  b^  108  b,  S06» 
207;  held  that  notliing  exists  in  nature  but  idsaa 
and  spirits,  109  a,  142  a ;  was  tlie  author  of  Reid's 
doctrine  of  Natwral  SUffne,  122  H ;  disearded  tho 
distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Qoalltiee, 
128  a,  818  b ;  shewed  that  the  qualiUes  of  mattsr 
cannot  resemble  our  sensations,  131  b,  318  a, 
compare  128  b,  129  a;  his  solution  of  eertain 
phsmomena  of  Vision  examined,  164, 166:  on  his 
Idealism  in  general,  280-887 ;  hU  appeal  to  tho 
**  Common  Sense"  of  mankind,  888-286,  280, 
423 ;  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progrsss  of  Idealism 
with  reference  to  Berkeley's  theory,  286-887; 
his  sentiments  concerning  Ideas,  887-892 ;  his 
distlneUon  of  idea»  and  notions^  288  sq.,  891  H  ; 
of  idfoe  of  Htim  and  ideato/imnffination,  889  a ; 
what  he  meant  by  the  former,  289,  290 ;  what  by 
tho  hitter,  290,  291;  his  use  of  the  term  smm- 
(toa,  280  H ;  his  distlnetkm  of  Visible  and 
Tangible  extension.  Ac,  824-826;  followed 
Locke  In  his  use  of  tbe  word  ponepHon,  861 
b;  doctrines  of,  regarding  Abstraction,  406- 
409  ;  his  idealism  anticipated  by  Locke  and 
BayK  464  H  ;  noticed,  29  a,  126  b,  IS7  b,  188, 
141  a,  146  b,  147  H,  174  b.  177  b,  101  a,  193  a, 
204  b,  807  H,  810,  817  b,  863  b,  866  a,  270  b» 
279  a,  298  a,  294  a,  482  a,  441, 445,  464  a,  468 a. 

Bilflnger,  referred  to,  887  U. 

Birao,  (Maine  de.)  his  dootiina  of  GansaUty  r»- 
femd  to,  688  H. 

Bisset,  (Rev.  J.,)  prMwhed  at  modanUioii  ofedl 
toDrReid,S8H. 

Black,  (Dr,)  hU  doctrine  of  latent  boat»  48  b,  44  b^ 
45  a ;  notieed,  41  a,  45  b,  47  b. 

Body,  ite  qualities,  how  apprsbendsd  by  tho  Mind, 
140  sq. ;  melaphyiica]  axiom  as  to  exIsleBCO  ci, 
454,  465 ;  oor  notion  of,  merely  relattvt,  618  h. 

Boerhaave,  notiosd,  116  H,  160  a. 

Boethius,  reprehends  the  Stoles  for  likoDlng  tho 
mind  to  a  tablet  on  which  oharaeten  are  im- 
prsssed,  863  H  t  quoted  for  Us  atalsaisttt  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Perception,  888  H; 
astoevarythlBf  that  tiMs  being  an  Individual^ 
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880  If;  toachlng  the  PmsIods,  671  II;  mb- 
trau4latloQ  of  ArlHtutle  by.  685  U. 

BollQgbroke,  bis  paraphrase  or  a  passage  in  Bacon 
touchini^  mental  cuitare,  17  b ;  qaotod  on  con- 
ceiTability  as  the  criterion  of  possibUily,  377  a. 

Bonnet,  referred  to,  53  H,  248  U.  263  H,  881  H. 

Borriefaliis,  noticed,  151  b 

Boseovich,  anticipation  hr  Locke  of  his  theory,  286 
H :  probable  origin  of  his  hypothesis  that  mat- 
ter is  composed  of  a  definite  number  of  mathe- 
matical points. 328  b. 

Bossuet,  qaoted.  239  U. 

Brain,  no  ground  for  holding  that  In  peroepUon 
image*  of  external  objects  are  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  156, 157 ;  of  Impressions  on  the  organs  of 
asDse,  nerree,  and  brain,  247,  248 ;  hypotheses 
oonoemlug,  248-252 ;  false  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  impressions  made  upon  it  In  percep- 
tion, 25S-S57 ;  regarded  by  many  uhiloeophers 
as  the  seat  of  the  eool,  255  b ;  the  theory  of 
imsges  In  the  brain  cannot  aooount  for  Me- 
mory. 363,  864. 

Brandis,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Briggs,  (Dr,)  his  Nova  VisumU  Theoria  referred 
to,  100  b ;  hii  theory  of  the  OpUc  Nenros,  179, 
248,  249. 

Brown,  (Simon,)  his  hallndnation,  676. 

Brown,  (Dr  Thomas,)  erroneous  criticism  of.  297  H ; 
his  errmieous  statement  of  the  Nominnlist  con- 
troversy, 412  H  ;  his  reduction  of  Will  to  a 
modification  of  Desire  destroys  tlie  foundation  of 
morals,  531  U  ;  his  theory  of  Causality,  604  H ; 
referrad  to,  197  H,  300  iL 

Browne,  (Bishop,)  referred  to,  291  H. 

Bnickerus,  his  book  on  Ideas  noticed,  225  a. 

Brutes,  sw  Animals. 

Buchanan,  (DavidJ  referred  to  for  his  pse  of  the 
term  Idea,  360  H. 

Bttcluman,  (George,)  quoted,  571  H. 

BnfBer,  (Father,)  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  phrase 
cofRinon  Mtnte  in  a  technical  sense,  27  b,  423  a : 
speaks  of  Egoism  as  the  speenlation  of  a  Scottish 
pmlosopher,  289  H ;  the  opinions  of,  on  First 
Principles,  467, 468, 713 b ;  noticed,  217  b,  297  H, 
851  H  ;  his  treatise  on  First  Truths  not  known 
to  Held  when  he  wrote  the  Inquiry,  713  H. 

Buffon,  his  theory  of  squinting,  168  H  {  noticed, 
124  H,  461  a,  683  H. 

Bungersdyk,  referred  to^  686  b,  687  a,  703. 

Bnridanus,  (Joannes,)  the  ass  of,  238  H,  609  b. 
/Burke,  quoted  on  the  advantages  of  a  study  of 
f     mental  philosophy,  29  a ;  on  the  dignity  of  the 
I    Passions,  21 8  b ;  his  theoxy  of  the  SubUme.  that 
I     It  involves  the  Terrible,  498  a. 

Jh»rsar,  origin  of  the  term,  728  H. 

Butler,  (Bishop,)  Reld'B  higli  esUmatlon  of  him, 
32  b  ;  his  use  of  analogical  reasoning,  237  a ; 
distinguished  between  Sudden  and  Deliberate 
Resentment,  668  a  ;  rsferred  to  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  EmulAtton  and  Envy,  566  H  ;  casually 
noticed,  84  a,  217  b,  350  a  and  U. 

Cjualpcnus,  noticed,  180  b. 

Caietanns,  referred  to,  800  U. 

Galvin,  noticed,  268  b. 

Campbell,  (Dr  George,)  strictures  to,  on  PriesOey's 

BxamUuUion  qfDr  Btid^s  Inquiiy,  27  a,  37  b, 

88  a ;    his  treatise  On  Miradet  referred  to, 

194  H  :  noticed,  468  b. 
Campanella,  quoted,  681  H. 
CapacUg,  meanfaig  of  the  word,  291  b ;  properly 

applied  to  a  natural  and  psssive  Power,  221 11. 
Carbnri,  (Count  Maroo,)  notices  of,  41  a  and  H, 

42  b,  43  a. 
Carmichael,  (Gersohom,)  the  real  founder  of  the 

Scottish  School  of  PliOosophy,  SO  H. 
Osrmiebael,  (Mrs,)  daughter  of  Dr  Reid,  notfoe 

of,  80  a,  81  a. 
Oarmidiael,  (Patrick,  M.D.,)  eon-ta-law  of  Dr 

Reid.  90  a. 
Oartealans,  see  Descartes. 


Cnstle-bulMing,  as  a  Train  of  Thought,  381  a. 

CaUgorical,  tlie  term  used  by  Aristotle  oiUy  in  Uie 
sense  of  Affirmative,  693  H. 

Categories,  expbnatiou  of  tlie,  688-685 ;  as  a  qrs' 
tern  of  division,  687-689 ;  a  metMhysical  not  a 
k)gieai  diviskm,  687  H ;  simpUcatioa  of,  ib. ;  see 
Aristotle. 

Cato,  noticed,  600  b. 

Causality,  Causation :  tiie  notion  of.  deduced  bj 
eome  pliiloeophers  from  the  consciooanees  ol  ac- 
tivity. 523  U,  604  U ;  origin  of  the  notkm  of,  79 
a,  523.  524 ;  by  Hume  made  a  principle  of  As- 
sodatiou  between  ideas,  386:  eonsidared  in  re- 
ference to  the  Leibnitian  theory  of  a  Suffident 
Reason,  624-626  ;  in  rsferenoe  to  Priestley's 
doctrine  of  Necessity  and  Humels  deflaitiosi  of 
Cause,  626-628. 

Cause,  considerations  regarding  the  various  mean- 
bigs  of  the  word,  6(Mr7.  76-79,  81-84,  696, 627. 
603-608 ;  term  applicable  to  all  the  coeffieiants  of 
an  effect,  607  H. 

Caxtse  and  Effect,  meaning  of,  in  the  operations  of 
Nature,  199  a ;  in  relation  to  Aeticn  and  ^ctisis 
Potper,  603,  604 ;  causes  of  the  ambiguity  of  tba 
terms,  605-608. 

Cause  and  Sfiect :  Efficient  causes  not  witliin  the 
sphere  of  Natural  Pliiloeopliv,  68  a,  685^627; 
the  Aristotelio  distribution  of  causes  into  four 
kinds.  75  a,  82  a,  526  a,  690  a  and  n,  706  b ; 
origin  of  our  noUon  of,  75  b,  78  a,  523,  524 ;  die- 
tinction  of  Physical  and  Metopbysical  (or  Effi- 
cient) causes,  76  a ;  natural  propensity  of  mca 
to  search  after  Causes ;  113,  260 ;  Hume's  theoty 
of,  394,  386,  451,  627 ;  First  Principles  regard- 
ing, 455-457,  608,  604;  tliese  principles  not 
gained  by  Reasoning  or  Experience,  456i.  450, 
457-460;  the  law  of,  considered  in  connooCiosi 
with  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  626-4B& 

Cerebellum,  fhnctlon  of,  182  H,  569  H. 

Chancellor,  office  of,  In  the  Universities,  721  b 
and  H. 

Chances,  Doctrine  of,  bearing  of,  on  bdief  In  de- 
sign, 459  b;  as  furnishing  a  kind  of  probable 
eridenco,  483  b,  484  a. 

Clwuge,  the  nature  of,  in  oonuection  with  the 
ideas  of  Power  and  Cause,  619,  60S. 

Chemical  analysis,  nature  of,  896  b,  397  a. 

Cheselden,  his  case  of  couching  noticed,  196  band 
H,  145  b  and  H,  157  H,  176  a,  177  H ;  quoted  ou 
a  case  of  double  vision,  175  b. 

Children,  naturally  indhied  to  speak  the  truth, 
190,  see  Veracity ;  and  to  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  196, 197,  450,  540.  see  CrednUty; 
growth  of  the  Imagination  In,  383,  384 ;  sub- 
ject to  mechanical  government,  615  ;  CbOdrsa 
and  Parents,  nature  of  the  affections  betwosn, 
560-562. 

ChlUingworih,  noticed.  709  a. 

Choroid  membrano,  162  ^ 

Chrysippns's  Top,  617  H. 

Cicero,  illustration  borrowed  from  hfa  treaUso 
De  Natura  Dearum,  54  U ;  referred  to  on  the 
distinction  between  Mind  and  Its  Organe 
of  eense,  247  a ;  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
learned  and  unlearned  diller  little  in  Judg- 
ment. 367  a ;  ae  to  the  phrase  sensM  eommnmis^ 
424  b ;  in  support  of  the  argument  from  Design, 
458  b :  ss  to  the  distinction  of  Reason  and  Pas- 
sion, 536  b.  588  b ;  reliarred  to  on  the  word  Cee* 
vivium,  559  a ;  quoted  as  to  the  difiereoce  be> 
tween  Man  and  Brute,  581  a;  on  the  meaninc 
of  Qjffieiwn,  588  a,  649  b ;  of  the  term  CauMs, 
604  b ;  adopted  from  the  Stoics  the  dlstrlbation 
of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  642  H ;  his  definition 
of  Htmutum,  651  b  ;  casually  noticed,  203  B, 
838  H,  878  a,  422  H,  449  a,  458  H.  667  h,  667  b, 
706  b. 

Clarke,  (Dr  Samuel,)  his  doctrine  as  to  the  seat  of 
the  soul,  256  b ;  as  to  the  images  of  things  being 
In  the  sensorium,  273  a;  his  argument  against 
immediate  perception  examined,  S0O-80S;  bis 
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controveray  with  Leibnlts.  807  a,  610  H ;  hia 
argumeot  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  God,  843 
b ;  quoted  m  to  oonceiTRbility  being  the  test  of 
posstbility.  877  a;  touching  liberty  of  Spon- 
taneity, 601  U ;  iucompetenoe  of  his  inferenco 
of  the  fact  of  liberty  from  tlie  oonditious  of  self- 
activity,  607  11  ;  Ilia  demonstration  that  the 
First  Cause  must  be  a  free  agent,  623  b,  628  b ; 
noUced,  82  b,  84  a,  455  b,  009  a. 

Classes,  formation  of,  SM). 

Clasaification,  adTantages  of,  to  science,  Ac,  401- 
408. 

Clay,  on  the  conversion  of.  Into  vegetable  mould, 
68,53. 

ClearneM,  a*  a  quality  of  Conceptions,  866.  867. 

C<ignitivo  lienaons,  of  the  Platonisto,  826  H,  262 
H,  SOOU. 

Cold,  lltfa;  see  Touch. 

Odlegium,  an  ambiguous  term,  78S  H. 

Collier,  (Arthur,)  account  of  his  Clavu  Univer- 
soiu,  387  a  and  H ;  his  tlieory  as  to  the  non- 
existence of  ail  external  world,  287  b,  464  a ; 
noticed,  468  b. 

Colour,  132  sq. ;  tee  Seeing ;  a  blind  man's  notion 
of,  134;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined  apart 
from  Extension,  143  H,  145  H;  Beauty  of, 
604  b. 

Coniblnatioo,  the  general  conceptions  formed  by, 
808-408. 

CoMimand,  nature  of,  as  distinguished  firom  Will, 
632. 

Common  Sense,  Bnflier  one  of  tie  first  to  use 
the  phrase  in  a  technical  sense,  27 ;  afterwards 
adopted  by  Reid,  Oswald,  and  I3euttie.  27,  28  ; 
the  root  of  all  philosoptty,  101  b ;  principles  of, 
108  b,  SOD;  practically  acknowledged  by  the 
idealists,  110  a ;  Common  Sense  and  the  Ideal 
Fhilosophj  contrasted.  120  nq.,  209;  on,  in  gene- 
ral, 421-426 ;  popular  and  philueophlcal  mean- 
ings of  the  word  senstt  421,  422 ;  the  only  appeal 
when  first  prltidplee  denied,  422  b.  437  b,  637  u ; 
equivalent  to  common /tM2(r*Am'>  423;  the  nature 
•f,  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Fonclon.  423,  424;  the  ex- 
presaion  employed,  among  others,  by  Cicero, 
Hume,  Priestley,  424,  425 ;  only  another  name 
for  one  branch  or  degree  of  Reason,  425;  the 
provinoe  of,  more  extomive  in  refutation  tlian  in 
onnfirmation,  425,  426 ;  the  ignorant  and  learned 
on  a  par  ia  appeals  to,  438,  456;  the  faculty 
of  primary  truths,  like  the  Greelc  vovf,  550  H. 

Cumpasrion  towards  distress,  the  Afiection  of,  562, 

Complexion,  as  an  element  of  beauty,  506. 

Concewe,  two  meanings  of  the  wono,  823 ;  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  underttandj 
886  H,  375  H. 

Conotpt,  propriety  of  the  term,  271  II,  291  n,  363 
H,  398  H. 

CoMeptUm^  ambiguous  use  of  the  term.  279  H, 
393,  394,  403  b;  proper  use  of,  291  H;  Reld's 
use  of,  in  relation  to  Perception,  183  H,  337  H. 

Conception:  distinguished  fh>m  Perception,  183 
H,  228  a,  ocmpart  368  a ;  immediate  object 
of,  878  H,  compare  369  a:  distinguished  from 
ImagtnaUon,  291  II,  360  H,  364  H,  866  a 
and  H,  407  H ;  from  Undontanding,  866 
H,  375  H,  877  H;  on,  in  Keneral,  360.368; 
is  synonymous  with  Simple  Apprehension, 
823  a,  380  a ;  Is  an  ingredient  in  every  opera- 
tion of  tiie  mind.  SCO.  361  ;  does  not  involvo 
Judgment,  361,  362,  S76 ;  but  on  the  other  side. 
243  H,  375  H,  414  H  ;  cannot  be  true  or  false, 
801,  862 ;  gsnersl  analog}*  between  Coneeption 
and  Painting.  362, 363 ;  siiedal  analogy  between 
the  diflTerent  Icinds  oi  our  conceptions  and  the 
different  works  of  tlie  painter,  363-365;  liveli- 
ness, as  a  quality  of,  865,  866 ;  clearness  and 
distinctness,  as  qualities  of,  366,  367;  cannot 
create  its  materials,  867 ;  but  may  arrange  and 
oiroblne  them  In  endless  variety,  367,  368;  is 


not  employed  solely  about  things  which  have 
exiatenoe,  368 ;  theories  concerning,  868-374 ; 
pr^udices  giving  rise  to  theories,  868,  369  ; 
Platonic  theory,  370,  371 ;  Aristotelian  Uieoiy, 
372 ;  Alexaodiian  theory,  872 ;  modem  theories, 
873;  mhiUkea  eonoerning.  375-379;  to  wit,  1. 
That  Conception  is  not  included  in  Judgment 
and  Reasoning,  876 ;  2.  That  Simple  Apprehen- 
siou  (Conueption)  may  be  divided  into  Sensation, 
Imagination,  and  Pure  Intellection,  875,  ,S76; 
3.  That  Simple  Apprehension  (Conception)  It  the 
first  operation  of  the  undoretauding,  376;  4. 
That  our  conception  of  things  is  tlie  criterion  of 
their  poesiblUty,  876-379 ;  error  of  Reid  t«)uch- 
inf;r  the  use  of  the  term  by  previous  philosophers, 
877  U;  not  possible  of  anything  inflnlto,  378  U  ; 
vdth  reference  to  the  Train  of  Thought  In  the 
mind,  379-388,  tu  Trahi;  how  related  to  Judg- 
ment. 417  ;  direct  and  relative,  dlstinguisbed, 
613,  514. 

Conceptions,  General,  see  General  Conceptions. 

Conceptualiste,  notice  of  the  sect  of,  406. 

Conditioned,  Philosophy  of,  enounced,  608  II. 

CoudUlac,  an  anUdpation  of  Reid  by,  145  U. 

Condorcet,  agrees  with  Reid  as  to  our  belief  in 
the  continuance  of  the  present  course  of  nature, 
24  a. 

Conduct,  plan  of,  argument  In  fkvour  of  free-will 
from  the  carrying  out  of  a,  682>624. 

CmijectuTtt  Reid's  erroneous  u«e  of  tlie  term,  97  U. 

Conjectures,  true  value  of,  in  philosophy,  56  b,  57 
a ;  how  far  a  foundation  fur  science,  234 ;  feeble- 
ness of,  as  an  iustrtunent  of  discovery.  235,  236. 

Conscience,  an  original  faculty  in  man,  5S9  b; 
its  operation,  592  a  ;  feelings  accompanying  it, 
503.  594 ;  iu  authority,  694  b.  597  b ;  obaerva- 
tiona  concerning,  594-599 ;  like  other  faculties, 
it  comes  to  maturity  by  degrees,  and  may  he 
strengthened  by  proper  culture,  595,  506 ;  pecu- 
liar to  man,  596,  697 ;  intended  by  nature  to  bo 
the  immediate  guido  of  our  conduct  after  wo 
arrive  at  the  years  of  understanding,  697,  598; 
both  an  active  and  an  intellectuiil  )>ower,  598, 
699;  axioms  for  the  guidance  of,  637-640;  monU 
cluiracter  of  its  object,  646-650. 

Consciounieas,  phsmomena  of,  beyond  sceptidnn, 
129  II,  231  b  and  U,  442  H,  713  H  ;  not  regarded 
by  Descartes  as  a  special  facnltv,  205  H ;  made 
by  Descartes  the  foundatiun  of  knowledge,  206 ; 
meanhig  of  tho  word,  222,  223,  341;  distin- 
guished from  Perception,  288  a,  283  a,  297 
b;  from  Memory,  223  b,  340  a,  351  b;  from 
Conception,  228  a,  868  a ;  degraded  by  Reid,  and, 
before  him,  by  Hutchcson,  into  a  special  faculty, 
223  H  :  distinguished  from  Attention,  231, 1232, 
239,  240,  258  a ;  fhmi  ReflecUon,  232  a.  239  b. 
258  a,  347,  420  b,  448  b ;  suppoees  JudjiiBent. 
243  H,  375  H,  414  b  and  U  ;  ttie  operatkms  of 
pur  minds  known  by,  258,  419;  coexists  with 
Perception,  and  with  every  operation  of  mind, 
808;  its  objects,  like  tho^o  of  aense,  presented 
at  flr»t  in  complexity,  347  b,  867  b^  376a,  420  a; 
with  reference  to  Locke's  tlieory  of  personal  iden- 
tity, 850-363;  an  iutemsl  sense,  419  b;  com- 
pared witli  external  senses,  420  a;  operation 
of  judgment  on,  410  b,  420  a;  existence  of  tlie 
objects  of,  a  first  principle  of  contingent  trutlis, 
442,  443;  presumption  in  favour  of  the  viradty 
of.  447  H. 

Cilutingont  Existence,  nature  of,  533;  events  only 
contingent  as  future,  681  II. 

ConUngent  Truths,  nature  of,  441, 442 ;  Fhvt  Prln- 
dples  of,  see  Prindples. 

Contraction  the  nature  and  obligation  of  a,  663-670 ; 
though  not  definable,  the  nature  of,  easily  un- 
derstood, 663;  belongs  to  the  class  of  $ocial  ope- 
rations. 663  sq. ;  tlie  faculty  of  contracting  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  human  laoe,  665 ;  ends  for  which 
this  faeultv  Is  given  us,  666, 606 1  will  to  engage 
disUnguiMiedrrum  will  to  perform.  667;  Hume's 
argument  that  the  motives  of  dvllised  men  fur 
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kMpiiiff  faith  wonid  be  unintoUlglbto  to  a^ngn, 

088,  680 ;  Hume's  doetriue  about  will  and  oon- 

■ent,  889,  670. 
Oontndlctorioi  may  b«  both  Inoonorivablo,  yet 

one  muat  be  true,  877  M. 
Contrariety,  aa  a  inrinciple  of  Awoeiation,  Hame*i 

tlieory  of,  386. 
OonTetsion  of  Propoftltiom,  acoordiug  to  the  Aris- 

toteliana,  803, 804.  098,  887.  70S. 
CoDYiction.  doee  not  admit  of  deflnltlon,  827  Ix 
Corax  and  his  pupil,  atory  of,  704  H. 
Carrupondenoe  o/  Dr  Reid,  38-92 ;  editorial  notice 

of.  88. 
ConwfODdbt^  point*,  anatomically  and  physiolo- 
gically, 184  H ;  «M  Seeing. 
Cotta,  the  academic,  noticed,  481  a. 
Countenance,  certain  features  and  arTangemcnta  of 

the,  IndieatfTe  of  particular  thouglite,  dec,  449, 

460. 
Cotiein,  (M.,)  the  beet  critic  of  Loclie  on  personal 

identity,  851  II ;  his  edition  of  Abelard,  406  H  ; 

leferrsd  to,  274  H,  343  H.  373  H,  623  II. 
Cmiff,  the  matlienmtician,  referred  to,  473  b. 
Cndenoo,  se«  Belief. 
Credulity,  an  original  and  instinctive  principle. 

188,  450,  451,  540 ;  the  counterpart  of  the  prin- 

oiple  of  Veracity,  108.  compare  865,   686;  la 

Btrongeet  in  childhood,  198,  450 ;  in  relation  to 

educaUon.  197,  549. 
Crombie,  f  Alex..  LL.D.,)  remarks  on  hij  Esuay  on 

PhOoaophical  NeceasUf,  87,  88;  notice  of  his 

ivorlca,87  H. 
Cronaaa.  referred  to,  297  IT. 
Cudworth,  his  criterion  of  Truth.  378  b. 
Curiosity  (see  Knowledge,  D«slre  oO*  the  true 

source  of  thepleasurs  derired  from  Novelty.  494. 
Custom,  what  is  and  is  not  owing  to,  in  the  plisnio- 

mena  of  the  senses.  175. 
CuTier,  referred  to,  883  II. 

DALOAiiifo,  preceded  Bishop  Wilkios  in  planning 
a  philnsopliic  langueire,  403  II. 

Daniel,  (Father,)  his  criticism  of  Descartes,  98  H. 

Darwin,  (Dr),  quoted.  19  a ;  referred  to,  28. 

Dsaypodiua  and  Uerlinus,  their  edition  of  Euclid, 
702  H. 

Davies,  (Sir  John,)  qnoted.  203  H.  473  H. 

Dean  of  numlty  of  Arte,  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
Graduates,  729  H. 

De  Cliales,  referred  to,  177  II. 

Deilications  of  works,  opinion  nn,  73  b. 

Deductiona  seldom  difference  tin  to,  when  none  an 
to  premises,  437 ;  as  dibttnguished  from  First 
Principles,  837  a. 

Definition  of  terms,  general  principles  concerning, 
210;  limitation  of  the  power  of,  220. 418  ;  nature 
and  utility  of,  401,  402 ;  practioil  Importnnoe 
of,  437;  logical  dennition  oonHidered.  690,  601, 
compart  714;  Verbal  and  Real,  distinguished, 
891  H. 

Definitions,  Aristotle's  and  Wolfs  use  of.  criticised. 
220 ;  Aristotle's,  defended.  220  II. 

DoRerando,  quoted  on  the  Syllogism,  710  II. 

Deity :  the  exiatence  of,  a  neooMary  tnitli,  but  de- 
duced from  contingent  truths,  430  a ;  a  know- 
]e<ige  of  the  existence  of,  inconsistent  with 
Idealiem,  432;  on  the  argument  for,  from 
Final  Canses,  480,  461,  sse  Design ;  conceived  as 
necessarily  active,  807  H. 

De  la  Forge,  raferred  to,  265  H. 

Delitjeration,  nature  and  general  rules  of,  53R,  639, 
617 ;  considered  in  relation  to  motives,  609. 

Democritus.  hold  that  all  the  senses  are  only 
modifications  of  Touch,  104  II,  247  H,  305  II  ; 
hto  doctrine  of  the  Qiwlities  of  Mntter.  123  a, 
131  a,  ISO  b  and  H,  316  a  and  II ;  (with  Lcuclp- 
pus,)  held  the  soul  to  coniiiitt  of  fipherienl 
atoms,  203  n  ;  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  com- 
pared with  tlie  Peripatetic,  204  II.  226  n,  2.)5  a  ; 
referred  to  on  the  fallacy  of  the  senses,  334  a. 

Demonstantfon,  (Demonstrative  Evidence^)  oom- 


pared  with  the  evidenoe  of  Sense,  SSS ;  ia  to  be 
round  in  absttaet  knowledge  only,  428  b;  (Oe> 
monstrative  Reasoufaig.)  the  incapacity  of  aome 
minds  to  see  the  force  of,  366 ;  on,  in  general, 
478-478,  see  Reasoning;  whether  morality  is 
capable  of,  478-481 ;  tlie  nature  of,  accordkig  to 
the  Aristotelians,  705. 
Deontology t  anodier  name  for  JBCAics,  640  H. 
Depression  of  mind,  characteristics  of,  578. 
Descartes,  his  knowledge  of  Baeon's  worlca,  13  H  ; 
called  his  own  hypotlieses  **  Philoeophical  Ko- 
mances."  98  II ;  his  Doubt,  100,  205,  268 ;  mis- 
apprehended by  Reid.  100  H  ;  scepticism  the 
natural  issue  of  his  system,  103  b,  206,  207;  re- 
cognised the  distinction  of  Primaiy  and  Second- 
ary QiiaUties  of  Matter,  1.23  a,  313  b;  his 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  131  a ;  his  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  of  our  seeing  olijects  erect 
by  inverted  imsges,  153,  154 ;  tlie  fetlier  of  the 
new  philoeophy  of  mind,  202  b ;  raraarlu  upon 
tlie  spirit  and  tendency  of  tlie  Cartesian  sys- 
tem, 204-208 ;  his  use  of  the  term  itUa,  204  li.  207 
U,  210  H.  265  H,  267  a.  273  H,  296  U,  297  b  s 
did  not  commit  Rdd'serror  of  making  Couscious- 
ness  a  specitU  faculty,  205  H ;  his  distinction 
between  prifnitive,  derivative,  and  formal  quali- 
ties, 205  II :  acconling  to  Reid.  the  first  whu  ob- 
served that  words  which  signify  things  perfectly 
simple,  oannot  be  logically  defined,  S^  a:  bis 
use  of  the  term  prroeplton,  22S  H  ;  hb  doctrine 
as  to  tlio  seat  of  the  soul,  234  b  and  H,  2J5  b  ; 
bis  natural  philosophy  all  bypotliesis,  241  b;  de- 
nied to  the  mind  all  consciousnesa  of  matter,  SS6 
H,  272  li  :  his  doctrine  of  dtpine  caeiitnnee,  2:*7 
H.  265  If ;  held  Uiat  the  existeuce  of  ezt«iMl 
objects  of  sense  is  not  self-evident,  but  requires 
proof,  263  li,  281  a,  306  a,  434  b ;  his  theory  of 
Perception.  283  II,  270-275 ;  hia  use  of  the  term 
thovffht^  265  H  ;  made  extension  the  e^aence  of 
Matter,  thought  the  e«ence  ofMiud,  270  b,  273 
b ;  his  doctrine  of  inncUe  ideas  generally  mis- 
understood, 273  II ;  his  arguments  for  Ute  exist- 
ence of  matter,  286  a;  his  criterion  of  Truth.  328 
a,  376  b ;  referred  tu  on  the  fallacy  of  the  senses, 
3:M  b ;  quoted  as  to  all  men  being  very  mucii  on 
a  level  in  point  of  Judgment,  366  b ;  r^ected  the 
argument  from  Final  Causes,  461  a ;  accord- 
ing to  him,  Matter  and  Motion  are  sufficient 
to  account  fur  sU  tlio  phenomena  of  tiie  na- 
tural world,  526  a,  607  a;  thought  thai  the 
human  body  ia  merely  au  eiiRine,  end  tliat 
all  its  motions  are  mochanicnl,  623  b ;  caMi-Uly 
noticed,  84  a.  98  a,  101  b,  102  b,  1II9  b.  126  b» 
130  a  and  H,  132  a,  141  a,  142  II,  231  a,  236  a, 
242  a,  250  b,  2'>6  s,  26:^  n,  264  b,  269  H,  275  b, 
277  b,  287  a,  293  b.  295  II,  29S  a,  314  b,  316  b» 
321  b,  361  b,  875  b.  417  a,  424  a,  433  a,  445  a, 
4U8  a.  495  a,  490  b,  670  b,  713  b. 

Design,  nature  of  the  principle — th«t  Design  in 
the  cauae  may  bo  inferred,  with  certainty,  from 
marks  or  si^ns  of  it  in  the  effect.  457,  458  ;  this 
principle  is  learned,  neither  by  resrouing,  458. 
450 ;  nor  by  exporience,  459.  460  ;  the  aigument 
from  Final  Causes,  in  proof  of  the  existence  and 
perfettions  of  tliu  Deity,  reduced  to  a  syllogiani, 
460.  461 ;  of  this  the  minor  wa«  denied  by  the 
Ancient  Sceptics,  the  mttjor  by  Descartes.  461  a  ; 
Hume's  sceptical  argument  examined.  461  b. 

Desire,  distlDguished  from  Will.  531.  532. 

DesircM :  to  wit,  of  Power.  (Ambition,)  of  Estfctn, 
of  Knowledge,  (Curioeity.)  on,  in  general,  554- 
5!^7 ;  how  distinguished  from  appetites,  554  ;  ara, 
in  tlienist-lvpA,  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  &65 
b  :  are  liiKhly  useftti  to  society,  556 ;  more  noblo 
than  our  oppetiteis  55f>  b  ;  besides  the  nstural, 
there  are  iicquired  desirds,  for  instance,  Uie  de- 
sire (tf  Money.  557  a. 

Determiuaiirtn,  the  nature  of,  as  a  voluntary  ope- 
ration of  the  luind.  539. 

Det«iminif!m,  do<  trine  nf,  87  H,  601;  not  flrsl 
enounced  by  Uobbes,  601  IL 
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JH  Vri«a,  hto  eoniroveny  with  RSeM,  S78  H. 

DUlecU,  the  acquuition  of,  an  intuoceof  insUac* 
tive  imitation.  648. 

Dicaarcboa,  referred  to,  208  H. 

Dichcttcmie  dlTirfon,  tlie,  of  Ramoa  and  othera, 
e89a. 

Dieracrbroecic,  referred  to,  181  a. 

Diflcrantia,  as  a  predlcable,  688. 

Dilemma,  tlie,  aa  a  di^nnctiTe  syllofnim,  7M. 

Diogenes,  (the  Cynic)  anecdote  of,  714. 

Dlogenee  Laertius,  tee  Laertiua. 

Disapprobation,  Moral,  see  Approbtttion. 

Diaeipline,  benefits  of,  578  a. 

Diacrete  qoantlty,  nature  of,  842  b. 

Discrimination,  natural  and  acquired,  894  b. 

DiKjunetire  propositions,  how  oonverttble,  097  H. 

JHspoHtioH,  meanhig  of  the  term,  2S1  H. 

Dispoaition,  the,  indicated  by  ISMtures,  ipoiee^  and 
gesturea,  449,  450 ;  nature  of,  aa  influencing  the 
Animal  Principles  of  Action,  575-677 ;  specially, 
of  Good  Homour,  575,  576  ;  Bad  Himioinr,  576 ; 
Blatiott  and  Depression  of  mind,  676,  677. 

DbputaUon,  a  Taluable  exerdse,  706  H. 

Distance  in  time  and  place,  distinction  between,  843. 


Diatanoe,  perception  of,  in  viaion,  acquired,  177  H  ; 
how  iq>preliended  by  the  lower  anin 
how  computed  by  the  eye,  189,  804. 


Diatinctlona,  with  relaUon  to  Aristotle's  Logic, 
689,600. 

Distinctneaa,  as  a  quality  of  Conceptions,  366, 967. 

DiTklbility,  of  matter,  328, 334;  of  time  and  space, 
849  b,  860  a. 

DiTlsiona,  opinions  on,  in  connection  with  the 
Categories,  687-689. 

Divine  Toracity,  appeal  to,  often  inconsistently 
made  by  phiioeophera,  ISO  H. 

Doubt  of  a  fact  of  consciouanesa  impossible,  1S9 
H,  231  H,  44S  U,  713  H. 

Dreaming,  letter  of  Dr  Rcid  on,  33,  84. 

Du  Cange.  refered  to,  151  H. 

Du  Hamel.  referred  to,  177  H. 

Duration  (Time),  a  ooneeption  and  belief  of,  ao- 
companiea  Memory,  840,  342;  distinguiahed 
fhnn  Bxtenaion  (Space)  and  Number,  342  b ; 
the  notion  of,  how  formed,  343,  343 ;  difficulty 
of  comprehending,  343,  344 ;  Locke's  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of,  discussed,  846-360. 

Du  Tour,  referred  to,  166  H. 

Duty,  Refmrd  tOb  a  Rational  Principle  of  Action, 
580  a,  686  b,  588  b;  (Rectitude,  Moral  Obli- 
gation,) abetract  notion  ot  586-689 ;  does  not 
admit  of  definition,  586,  687;  not  resolvable 
into  the  notion  of  Interest,  687 ;  idenUHed  with 
the  principle  of  Honour,  ib.  ;  corresponds  with 
the  Honettum  of  the  ancients,  588 ;  consists  in 
a  relation  between  the  agent  and  the  action, 
680 ;  Benae  of,  689-593 ;  called  otherwise  Moral 
Senm,  the  Moral  FacuUp^  Coneeienee^  689  b ; 
the  term  Sense,  in  this  application,  defended, 
689,  690 1  the  source  both  of  moral  conoeptiuns 
and  of  moral  Judgments,  590 ;  the  first  principl(» 
of  morals  the  immediate  dictates  of  this  fificuity, 
600^93;  relation  of,  to  Right,  643. 

BDUcanoir,  national,  adtantagea  of,  678  a. 

Rffect,  su  Cause. 

Bfflcient  cause,  origin  of  the  notion  of,  624,  535  ; 

theories  conoernlng,  considered  in  relation  to 

necoMity,  624-628. 
EffluTia,  the  total  object  of  perception  in  smell, 

104  H. 
Effo  and  Non-Eqo,  preferable  terms  to  t^  /  and 

the  Not'I,  100  U. ;  compare  52  H. 
Ego,  the,  reference  of  succession  of  thoughts  to, 

443  b,  444  a. 
Egoism  of  the  French  philosophers,  letter  on,  SS. 
I^ista,  supposed  sect  of,  269  a  and  II,  S93  b 

and  U,  464  b,  465  a. 
Bbtion  of  mind,  charaetariatica  of,  .576. 
Rlphinston,  (Blahop.)  account  of,  727  H. 
Empadoclea,  hla  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 


908 ;  blatheotyof  knowledge,  800  H ;  made  love 
and  strife  the  causes  of  thhigs,  626  H. 

BmpiricuB,  (Seztus,)  noticed,  438  b. 

Emulation,  on,  666-668 ;  why  claaaad  aa  a  Male- 
TOlent  Affection,  666  b;  ia  the  Deaire  of  Supe- 
riority, acoompMiied  with  uneasiness  at  being 
aurpassed,  ib. ;  diatinguished  from  Enry.  567  b. 

Energy,  meaning  of  the  term,  231  H,  516  U. 

'EpT€\4x*My  Ariatotle's  uae  of  tlie  term,  803  b^ 
andU. 

Bntbymeme,  nature  of  an,  476  b  and  H ;  the,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Ai'istotclians,  704. 

Enunciation,  Aristotle's  book  on,  686. 

Epicbarmna,  ouottad,  346  H. 

Epicureans,  (the,)  their  moral  system  compared 
with  Hume\,  651. 

Epicurus  Hnd  the  Epicureans,  their  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  dualitiea,  188  a,  181  a, 
139  b,  334  a  and  II ;  their  theory  of  Perception, 
204  b  and  H,  855  a,  326  b ;  their  moral  teach- 
big,  682  b.  588  a,  694,  661  b,  667  b,  caaoally 
noticed,  496  b,  665  b. 

Erasistratns,  referred  to,  265  H. 

Error,  see  Pr^udlces,  Truth. 

Eschenbach,fProfea8or,)  referred  to,  887  H. 

Easence ,  empioymen  t  of  the  term  by  the  Schoolmen, 
404 ;  nominal  and  real,  of  Locke,  404  b,  691  H. 

Esteem,  Desire  of,  554-557 ;  ia  highly  naef^  to 
society,  656  b;  Aflfection  of,  563;  doubtful 
whether  it  should  be  placed  among  Uie  Animal 
Principles  of  Action,  lb. 

Eternity,  our  notions  concerning,  343,  344. 

Enathhis  and  Proti^oraa,  story  of,  704  b. 

Euclid,  extent  of  hia  contributions  to  Geometry, 
462  a ;  alleged  purpose  of  his  Elements^  471  a ; 
his  definitions  criticised,  612  b ;  edition  of  the 
first  six  books,  with  sjliogiatic  demonstrations, 
703  U ;  coMioUy  noUced,  241,  304  b,  538  b, 
677  a,  701  b,  710  a. 

Eudemus,  referred  to,  605  U,  697  H. 

Euripides,  quoted,  600  U. 

Eusebius,  on  the  doctrine  of  Neceaalty  as  on  incen- 
tive to  profligacy,  636  U. 

Evidence,  what,  328;  the  diffisrent  kinds  of,  have 
no  common  nature,  328 ;  the  evidence  of  Sense 
compared  with  that  of  Reasoning,  S28  b,  329  a  ; 
of  Axioms,  329  a;  of  Testimonv,  389;  of  Me- 
mory, 320  b;  (Probable,)  philosoptiical  and 
popular  meanings  of,  distinguished,  482. 

Evil,  argument  of  the  necessitarians  lh>m  the  per- 
mission of,  examined,  682-636. 

Example,  an  imperfect  Induction,  704. 

Excluded  Middle,  Law  of,  377  II,  477  IL 

Exercise,  difference  betweeu  its  effect  on  the  per- 
ceptive powers,  and  on  sensations,  330  b,  331  a ; 
effect  of,  on  the  iroaKination,  384  b. 

Existence,  first  principles  concerning,  238,  448^ 
445 ;  with  relation  to  identity,  344;  formation 
of  tlie  notion  of,  417  ;  eflcct  of  the  ideal  system 
on  the  belief  In,  433 ;  cannot  begin  without  an 
effident  cause,  603  a. 

Experience,  what  it  teaches,  196,  197,  521,  623 ; 
useless  without  the  Inductive  Principle,  200 ; 
with  reference  to  Hume's  doctrine  of  memory, 
357  ;  informs  us  only  of  what  U  or  hat  been, 
never  of  what  mxut  be,  455  b,  456  a,  469  b,  460 
a,  621  b,  524  b. 

Experiment,  as  a  means  of  discovery,  235 ;  the 
proper  means  of  studying  the  mind,  97  b. 

Exponible  propoaitlons  In  Logic^704  a. 

Expression,  Beauty  of,  506  b. 

Extension,  notion  of,  123-136, 143-144;  see  Seeing, 
Sight,  Touch  ;  Reid*a  and  Kant's  theories  con- 
cerning,  contrasted,  123  H ;  possibility  of  an  a 
poeUriori  perception  of  something  extended,  126 
U  ;  cannot  be  seen  nor  hnsginod  apart  fh>m 
Colour,  146  H  \  possible  argument  ta  favour  of 
materialism  f^om  the  notion  of,  810  H ;  Tan- 
gible and  Visible  extension  distingnislied  by 
Berkeley,  282  a ;  neither  the  object  of  (Geometry, 
883  H  ;  with  reference  to  Space,  824. 
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EzteDifcm  aDd  Comprahonidon ,  of  Oenwal  TermB, 

900  b;    of  Propodtloiu,  891  a;   the  ooantar 

WholM  of.  In  Logie,  70S  U. 
Bstemality,  paroeption  of,  fa  Yidon,  natim],  177 

H. 
BxtrftYafanoft,  eonilderationa  as  to  the  moral  re- 

BIKNuibiUty  for  the  oonaequenoes  of,  621. 
Bztremee^  the  aroidance  of.  635,  6A6. 
Qyea,  panllel  motion  of,  162, 179 ;  coooentxatlon 

on  one  olgect,  178, 174 ;  Me  Seeing. 

FABBicine,  noticed,  161  b. 

Fabry,  (Honoratu«>)  hU  bjpotheeia  of  eei^bral 
fibrea,  348  U. 

FaeuUy,  meaning  of  the  word,  221 ;  oppoaed  to 
Operation,  die.,  and  properly  applied  to  a  natu- 
ral and  aetive  power.  221  H. 

Facultiee,  (Cognitive,)  logical  and  pnrchological 
diatribution  of,  242  H,  611  H. 

Fallacy  of  the  leoees,  334.839 ;  see  Senaea. 

Falladea,  as  caueea  of  error  in  phOotophy,  dlicus' 
■ed,  468-475,  eee  Prejodioes ;  the  nature  and  divi- 
sion of,  according  to  che  Aristoteliaiis,  707,  708. 

Fallibilitv,  considerations  as  to,  with  reference  to 
probability  and  demonstration,  485-489. 

Fttmlly  affections,  characteristics  and  nature  of, 
660-562. 

Fancy,  a  common  name  for  Imagination  In  old 
English  writers,  879  H  :  can  only  arrango  ob- 
jects actually  existing,  367 :  the  operation  of,  in 
Trains  of  Thought^  380-882;  see  Imagination. 

Fatalim,  see  Libertv.  Neoeeslty. 

Fftinoriuus,  (as  dtea  by  J.  Pious  Mirandnlanua,) 
quoted  fanonymously),  817  H. 

Favour,  the  conception  of  a,  as  illustrating  the 
conception  of  Justice,  654,  665. 

Feam,  (Mr.)  his  observations  on  Cheselden'a  case, 
and  criticism  of  Reid,  145  H,  177  H. 

Feeling,  two  meanings  of  the  irord,  229,  230; 
distinguished  fh>m  Sensation,  230,  812 ;  ph»no- 
meua  of,  to  be  distinguished  fh>m  those  of  Un. 
derstsuding  and  Will.  511  H ;  Feeling  and  Judg. 
ment  contrasted,  671,  672;  la  distinct  from 
Thinking,  671  b. 

Fees,  academic,  history  of,  726  H. 

Fenelon,  his  views  on  Common  Sense,  424 ;  ad- 
mitted the  argument  from  Final  Causes,  461  a. 

Ferguson,  (Dr  Adam,) his  commendation  of  Reld*s 
Inquiry,  9  b ;  quoted  on  the  instinct  of  ma- 
ternal aflbctioD,  23  a ;  noticed,  42  b. 

Fiohte,  idealism  of,  characterised,  129  H;  rsferred 
to,  206  H :  his  confidence  in  hia  system,  281  H. 

Figure,  knowledge  of,  principally  obtained  by 
Sight,  125  H ;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined  apart 
from  Colour,  145  H  ;  bow  perceived  by  the  ^e, 
198  b  ;  considered  with  reference  to  Space,  324. 

Final  Cause,  equivalent  to  end  or  motive^  87  H, 
608  H. 

Final  Causes,  aiigument  from,  see  Design. 

Fine  Arts,  the,  how  fiur  axioma  or  first  principles 
appUcable  to,  468. 

Ffanst  Principles,  see  Principles. 

Fluids,  pressure  of,  letter  on,  60. 

Folkes,  (Martin,)  Raid's  visit  to,  5  a;  noticed 
176  b. 

Fonseco,  his  theoty  of  seienfia  media,  682  H. 

Forbes's  Life  ofBeattie,  referred  to,  41  H. 

Form,  Beauty  of,  examined,  505. 

Formal  and  Real,  distinction  of,  687  H,  691  H. 

Foster,  (Mr,)  case  of,  176  b. 

Fracastorius,  quoted  (anonymouely),  262  H. 

Free  agent,  nature  of  a,  601. 

Free-will,  Dr  Oregoiy's  remarks  on,  criticised,  82, 
88 ;  a  oonaeiousness  of.  In  all  minds,  623,  624. 

Freedom  of  action,  see  Liberty. 

Frendraugbt,  (Viscount,)  referred  to,  68  H. 

Friendship.  Ailbction  of,  568  b. 

Function,  meaning  of  the  term,  615  H. 

Future,  cannot  be  immediately  known,  840  H, 
842  H. ;  cannot  be  both  contingent  and  oertatn, 
fi29  H. 


Oalsw,  referred  to^  28  b,  116  H,  168  b,  203  H, 
218  b.  256  H,  816  H,  697  b. 

Galileo,  (before  Baeon,)  exhibited  a  very  perfcet 
model  of  Inductive  rsaaoning,  100  H,  712  B ; 
was  the  first  who  exjrialned  the  uniftaraij^  ac- 
celerated Telocity  of  &lUng  bodies,  261  a;  re- 
fsrred  to,  217  b. 

Oassendl,  did  not  employ  the  terms  ^wcier  and 
phantasm  in  their  Perlpatetfe  aigniOcatioo, 
226  H ;  an  Anti-Oartesian.  861  H ;  referred  to. 
168  b.  177  H,  226  a,  9S5  H,  861  b,  465  a. 

Oastriloquism,  388. 

Gmera  and  q>eclea,  clasrification  by*  990 ;  con- 
sldsrsd  as  general  oonoeptions,  891-8M. 

General  Conceptions,  891-394  ;  the  genetaHty  from 
whfeh  tiiey  take  their  naoM  not  In  the  act  of  the 
mind  conceiving,  but  in  the  objecta  eooodvcd. 
891  b.  894a,  4COb;  of  Attribntea,  391,  S»:  of 
Claoses  of  things  (aenera  and  species),  392-394 ; 
formed  by  Analyda.  384-898 ;  formed  by  Coos- 
biuatlon.  898-403;  judgment  neceasaiy  to  the 
formation  of,  419. 

GeneraUsatlon,  diatingnlahed  from  Abstraction 
(proper),  894;  the  operation  of,  in  fotmlng 
General  Oonoeptioas,  395,  396. 

(aeneral  Words,  oppoeed  to  Proper  Namea,  389; 
in  every  huignage  General  Words  mako  the 
greatest  part,  Propsr  Names  the  least,  this  pb»- 
nomenon  aooounted  for,  889,  890;  otUity  of, 
890,  891. 

Generation  and  Corraption,  Aristotle^  doctrine  of, 
269. 

Genius,  adnlttratas  phUoeophy,99  b ;  deflnllkmef. 
884  a ;  misapplication  of,  in  theorkfaig  on  the 
phssnomena  of  nature,  472;  in  Judging  axtd 
reasoning,  analysed  Into  Attention,  637. 

Oenovesl.  refbrrsd  to,  265  U. 

Genus,  as  a  prsdicabto,  686;  In  AriatoUe's  Topics, 
706. 

Geometry,  object  of,  77  a,  282  H ;  htstoty  of  the 
sdenoe,  241,  462  ;  nature  of,  S24  b,  378  H ;  ap- 
plication of  the  iaculty  of  Judjpnent  to.  419. 

Geometry  of  V Ubles,  147  sq. ;  see  Seeing. 

Gerard,  (Dr  Alexander,)  his  method  of  aocomiting 
for  the  {deaaure  derived  ttom  Novelty,  498  tai 

Gestures,  certain,  Indicative  of  particular  thougfata 
and  dispositions,  a  firstpriaeiple,  449,  450. 

Oeulinx,  referred  to,  266  H. 

GlUles,  (Dr,)  his  erroneous  criUdsmsof  Reid,684  H. 

Glasgow,  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of,  40 
b,  41  b ;  interssts  of  the  merchants  of^  involved 
in  the  American  vrar.  43  b;  Univenity  of, 
author's  description  of  his  routine  of  dutiea  in, 
89  b,  40  a,  42  b,  46,  47,  48  a ;  ohanderlBtfes  of 
the  professors  and  students  of,  40, 48, 46  a ;  atala 
of  science  in,  41 ;  Chafa: of  Medtdna in,  45^  46; 
Statistieal  AceowU  of,  721-739. 

Gnostic  Forms  of  the  FlatonLrta,  225  H,  26t  H, 
800  H. 

Gnostic  and  OrecUe  powers,  242  H,  611  H. 

God,  fUlacy  of  conjecturss  as  to  the  works  ct,  S35 ; 
see  Deity. 

Gkwd  upon  the  Whole,  the  notion  of,  one  of  the 
most  abstract  we  have,  660  b  t  how  fumed. 
680,  681 ;  the  offspring  of  Reaaon,  681  a;  Ra- 
gard  to,  a  Rational  ranclple  of  Action,  681, 
682,  588  b;  its  tendency,  682-684;  Ua  dafects, 
584-686. 

Good  breeding,  the  nature  of,  662  b ;  whareln  it 
consista,  501  b.  602  a. 

Good  humour,  cnaractertatlos  of,  676. 

Government,  shown  to  be  consistent  with  libsrty, 
618-«16 ;  mechanical,  disUnguishad  from  mocal, 
6ia 

Grace,  as  an  element  in  heanty,  607. 

Grammatical  first  principles,  462  a. 

Grandeur,  on.  In  general,  494-496 ;  natuxe  of  tbo 
emotion  raised  by  the  contemplation  oC  494 : 
defined  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  assriu 
our  admiration,  ib. ;  Is  an  inherent  quality  of 
obtfeets  and  not  a  mere  eeuMtton,  494,  495;  as 
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tthlbited  in  the  qualitiM  of  Mlud,  405-407: 
an  opinion  Indicated  that  Grondenr  in  Mat«tiai 
objecta  is  meroly  a  rtflection  of  lometbing  in- 
tallMtaal.  497,  498 ;  in  reUtlon  to  B«auty,  60S. 

Gratitude,  the  Affection  of,  662. 

OraTitation,  illnstrations  of  tlie  notion  of  power 
ftrom,  625,  626. 

Green,  referred  to,  274  H. 

Gragonr,  letter  and  note  on  tlie  family  of,  and 
Beidrn  connection  with  them,  68-70. 

Chvgoiy,  (Alexander,)  marder  of,  by  Visooont 
Frendraugfat,  68  b  and  H. 

Gregofj,  (Cbarlee,)  uncle  of  Dr  Held,  Profeasor  of 
Mathematics  in  8t  Andrews.  4,  68  H. 

Gregoiy, (David,)  SaTllian  Profeaaor  of  Astronomy 
In  Orford,  4  b.  68  H,  73. 

Gregoiy,  (David,  Uie  younger,)  first  Profteaor  of 
Itodem  History  in  Oxford,  68  b  and  H,  73  bond  H. 

Gregory,  (James,)  great  nnde  of  Dr  Reld,  Pro- 
fesrior  ox  MatlMnnatlos  at  St  Andrews  and  Xdin- 
bargh,  and  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telesoope, 
4,68H. 

Gregory,  (James, )  uncle  of  Dr  Reid,  Professor  of 
Mathematies  hi  Edinburgh,  6S  H,  60,  70,  72 ; 
his  two  Categories,  68  b,  478  b,  688  b. 

Gregory,  (James,)  Profeisor  of  Medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, 30,  68 ;  Beid'i  letters  to,  62-88  ;  hb  Essay 
on  tkt  difference  between  the  rdatUm  of  Motive 
and  Actiont  and  thai  of  Cause  and  Effect  in 
Physics^  noticed,  65  II ;  criticism  on  tbe  Philo- 
eophioal  and  Literary  Essays  of,  73-88  :  dedica- 
tion to,  216 ;  referred  to,  238  H. 

Gregory,  (John.)  Profeasor  of  Medlchie  at  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh,  along  with  Dr  Reid, 
founded  a  literary  sodety  at  Aberdeen,  7  a,  41 
H ;  notice  of,  68  H. 

Gregory,  (Margaret,)  mother  of  Dr  Reid,  4  a. 

Gregory,  (Rev.  William,)  referred  to,  62  a. 

Grew,  (Dr  Kehemlah,)  enomerates  sixteen  simple 
tastes,  116  b. 

Grotitts,  hisayatem  of  Natural  Jurisprudenoe,  646  a. 

Habit,  distinguiabed  fhnn  Faculty,  221  b ;  Is  used 
both  hi  an  active  and  in  a  paasive  sense,  221  U  ; 
influence  of.  in  the  improvement  of  the  Senses, 
833  a ;  used  to  ezplahi  the  Train  of  Thought  in 
the  mind,  387  a ;  implies  neitlier  Judgment  nor 
Will,  633  b;  the  nature  of,  as  a  Mechanical 
Principle  of  action,  illustrated,  660,  661 :  many 
of  the  phenomena  of,  explained  by  the  doctrine 
of  Latent  Modifications,  661  H. 

Haller,  referred  to.  116,  H. 

Halley,  pr),  noticed,  134  a. 

Hauphiees,  the  production  of,  the  criterion  of  good, 
680  b ;  connecUon  of,  with  virtue,  680-686. 

Hordnesa,  110  b,  128  ;  ace  Touch. 

Uardonin,  (Le  Peie,)  accused  Malsbranche  of 
Atheism,  206  U. 

Harris,  (Jamea,)  author  ct  Hermes,  noticed,  863  a, 
860,404. 

Hartley,  (Dr,)  quoted  on  reducing  all  kinds  of 
evidence  and  ioquirles  to  mathematical  forms, 
28,  261 ;  his  theory  of  vibrations  in  tbe  nerves, 
S49;  held  that  all  knowledge  Is  originally  de- 
rived from  tbe  senses,  804  a ;  quoted  touching 
Judgment,  433  b ;  noticed,  616  H. 

Hearing,  analysed,  116  sq. ;  variety  of  sounds, 
116,  117 ;  their  pUMM  and  distance  learned  bv 
custom,  without  reasoning,  117  a ;  tbe  sense  of, 
distinguished  from  what  is  called  a  musical  ear^ 
117  b ;  sound  as  a  medium  of  language,  117, 118. 

Hsat,  119  a;  aes  Touch ;  Utent,  tbe  doctrine  of, 
44^46. 

Heermann,  bis  observations  on  Vision,  166  H. 

Hsgel,  rsferred  to,  206  H ;  quoted,  681  H. 

Henry,  his  translation  of  Cousin.  343  H. 

Hsnelitus,  referred  to^  208  H ;  bis  theory  of 
knowledge,  800  H. 

Herbortlan  poyebology,  refared  to.  717  H. 

HerUnos  and  Daaypodius,  their  ediUon  of  Euclid, 
702  H. 


Hermolaus  Barborus,  referred  to,  203  H. 

Hipporehas,  referred  to,  208  H. 

Hippo,  referred  to,  803  H. 

Hire,  (M.  de  U,)  notloed,  169  a. 

Hobbea,  speaks  with  contempt  of  experimental 
philosophy.  12  b  t  called  Imagination  a  deoayina 
sense,  140  H,  827  H  ;  a  Nominalist,  406,  410  a ; 
erroneously  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
modem  scheme  of  Determinlam,  601  H;  his 
theory  of  a  Stete  of  Naturs,  667,  661  b,  666  a ; 
noticed,  102  b,  386  a,  465  b,  466  a,  660  b. 

Home,  (Heiuy,)  see  Kames,  Lord. 

Homer,  the  poetry  of,  as  an  ilhistration  of  tlie 
train  of  thought.  385 ;  the  sublhnlty  of,  496  b ; 
quoted,  82  H,  216  H,  864  H.  602  H. 

Hommel,  quoted  concerning  Liberty,  616  H. 

Honestum,  {see  KoA^irJ  disUnguished  iWnn  Utite, 
688  :  Cicero's  definition  of,  661  b. 

Honour,  regard  to,  as  distinct  from  regard  to  In- 
terest, 687.  698. 

Hook.  (Dr  Robert,)  hla  dootrine  of  the  fabriootfam 
of  Ideas  by  the  mind,  276  b. 

Horace,  quoted,  386  a,  627  b,  679  a,  683  b. 

Hudlbrss,  quoted,  144  H. 

Hume,  (David.)  effect  of  his  Trtatite  of  Hunan 
nature  upon  Reid,  7 ;  letter  of,  to  Reid  on  the 
Inqniry,  7, 8 ;  Reid'a  reply,  91,  98 ;  did  not  flally 
appreciate  Bacon's  method  of  philosophy,  8 ;  hla 
definitions  of  belief  ani  memorsr,  19;  lllcensAsBod- 
ation  to  pfayalcal attraction,  22  b,  compare,  386  a; 
his  notion  of  Cause,  67  b,  83  b.  84,  604  b,  627  a ; 
his  use  of  the  expressions  constant  conjunction 
and  necessary  connection  criticlaed,  79;  his 
chief  argument  for  Necesalty,  87  a ;  tho  author, 
through  Reid  and  Kant,  of  all  subsequent  phi- 
losophy, 91  H ;  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
oonsklered.  101, 108 ;  reduces  Berkeley's  system 
to  acepUdsm,  103  b,  206  a :  hit  theory  of  Belief 
ezamhied,  107, 198, 368,  369,  446;  hii  theory, 
that  the  mind  Is  a  succesaion  of  ideas  and  im- 
pressions, 108^  100,  203,  299.  806  b,  444;  con- 
fessed that  at  times  he  was  under  a  neceaslty 
of  believing  with  the  vulgar,  121  a,  200  H,  884  a. 
438  a,  442  b;  a  sceptic,  not  a  dogmatlat,  as 
Raid's  criticism  erroneously  aaaumes,  129  H, 
444  H,  467  H,  489  H ;  foUows  Locke  in  his 
wide  use  of  the  term  perception,  222  b  and  H, 
227  a  and  H,  894  o,  361,  362;  oonfounds  the 
operations  of  the  mind  with  their  objecta.  214  a, 
879  b ;  hii  distinction  between  impressions  and 
ideas,  286,  227,  967,  293-296;  his  use  of  tlie 
word  impression,  286,  287,  254  a,  868  a,  298  b ; 
his  enumsration  of  the  Principles  of  Asaodation, 
894  b  and  H  ;  hla  argument  against  the  imme- 
diate perosption  of  external  objects  examined, 
308-304 ;  hU  views  on  Memory  discussed,  866- 
360 ;  quoted  on  conceivabUity  as  the  teat  of  pos- 
sibfllty,  377  a ;  hU  theory  of  Aasodation,  386 ; 
his  account  of  the  formation  of  complex  ideas, 
399  b ;  bis  views  on  Abstraction  discussed,  409- 
418;  hIsopinioRSon  Geometry,  419,468;  on  Com- 
mon Sense,  424  b,  425  a ;  on  Judgment,  433  b ; 
his  denial  of  the  Mea  of  power,  446,  618.  618, 
620-622 ;  his  views  on  causation  combated,  466- 
467,  608, 687  ;  his  attack  on  the  argument  from 
final  eauass,  461 ;  his  views  on  first  principles, 
464,  466 ;  his  scepticism  with  regard  to  reason 
examined,  484-489;  his  use  of  tbe  word  passion, 
671 ;  paradox  of  ,Hhat  Reason  Is  tbe  servant  of  the 
passions.  681  b ;  quoted  on  the  reality  of  moral 
distincUons,  687,  688 ;  according  to  him.  Moral 
Approbation  not  an  act  of  the  Judgment,  but  a 
feding,  661,  670.  671,  see  Approbation ;  Virtue^ 
whatever  Is  affrsmible  or  useful  to  ouisdves  or 
others,  651 ;  his  nratem  of  Morals  compared  with 
the  Epicurean,  ib. ;  his  division  of  the  Virtues 
Into  natural  and  artifieial,  658 ;  hii  principle, 
that  Justice  la  on  artlfioial  viriue,  controverted, 
662-663,  see  JusMoe  ;  his  doctrine  on  the  nature 
of  oontnuste  and  obligations,  controverted,  663- 
670;    his  so-called  Prtdicablss,  667  b  A  H  | 
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his  two  Cattgnrln,  ORS;  CMimUy  noUe«d,  m  b» 
1S7  b,  133  a,  141  a,  143  a,  204  b.  200  H,  SIO  b, 
917  b.  231  a»  S4'J  a,  244  b,  270  b,  313  b,  841  a, 
878  b,  438  b,  451  b  &  H.  496  b. 

Hunter,  (Dr  Witliam,)  uotiM  of,  63  a. 

HuQgvr,  nature  of  the  appetite  of,  651.  663. 

Butoheeoii,(Dr  Francb,)  his  appllcaiion  uf  algebra 
to  Morals  oppos<Kl  by  i>r  Roid,  6a ;  doetrinesof, 
antlcipfttory  of  Reid,  124  H ;  before  Reid,  re- 
garded Conieiousness  as  a  special  faculty,  223 
U ;  his  aocount  of  Mie  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  847  a ;  his  doctrine  of  in- 
ternal semes,  431  b  ;  called  the  senses  of  Beauty 
and  Harmony  reflex  or  secondary  senses,  492  b  ; 
followed  Locke  In  liU  notion  of  Beauty,  499 ;  re- 
ferred to  on  the  beauty  of  form  in  inauiniate 
objects,  605  a ;  quoted  on  the  influence  of  the 
PasdoDS,  635  a ;  his  division  of  the  Principles  of 
Action  into  the  calm  and  the  turbulent,  671, 
672 ;  refers  the  i'ossions  to  the  Utter  class,  672  ; 
according  to  him  some  Passions  srs  benevolent, 
others  selflsh,  637  b ;  referred  to  on  the  phrase 
moral  term,  689  b ;  noticed,  817  b. 

Button's  MalhenuUiaad  JHctUmary,  referred  to, 
92  H. 

nuygens,  Botieed,  701  b. 

Hypotheses,  their  nature  and  use,  58,  67,  234 ; 
fsebleuess  of,  as  an  Instmuient  of  discoTery,  236, 
236.  260,  861. 

BypotJuaut  Reid's  erroneous  uie  of  the  term,  97 


Hypothetical  propositions,  how  conTertlble,  007  H. 

Idea,  Darwin's  dsflnition  of,  19  a ;  how  ussd  by 
Reid,  106  II,  886  H,  368  H  ;  how  by  Descsrtes, 
804  H,  807  H.  810  H  ;  how  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, 372  H|  earlier  and  later  meanings  of 
the  word,  204  H  ;  variuus  modem  meanings, 
824-226;  property  denotes  an  act  of  thought 
oonsiderad  in  rehttion  to  an  external  object, 
S79H. 

Idea  and  notion,  distinction  between  the  terms, 
891  H. 

Idealism,  ruder  and  finer  forms  of,  138  11,  130  H, 
446  H  ;  egoistical,  doctrine  of,  sliown  to  rest 
on  the  groundwork  lAid  down  by  Held  and 
Stewart,  128  H ;  not  develiiped  by  the  School- 
men nor  by  Malebranche,  being  IncoiisiBtent 
with  Catholicism,  206  H,  285  II,  358  II,  464  H. 

Ideal  philosc^hy,  the  system  of  Descartes  and  his 
followers  so  named.  103  b ;  the  theory  of  sensa- 
tion, memory,  belief,  snd  iraaginaUnn,  intro- 
duced by  it,  considered,  107  a;  itsychological 
history  of  the  ideal  philosophy,  108  b,  109,  207 ; 
no  reason  why  its  followors,  discarding  the  qua- 
lities of  matter,  sliould  not  discard  impressions 
and  ideas,  129,  130 ;  whether  the  ideas  thom- 
selvas  are  the  only  objects  of  ]>erception  accord- 
ing to  tliese  doctrines?  203;  system,  Reid's 
thoughts  of  writing  a  history  of  the,  62  l>. 

Idens,  the  doctrines  of  ancient  philosopbers  about, 
204,  225;  Platonic,  nature  vt,  204  U,  3-25,  264  II, 
870  H;  Cartesian,  807  H,  210  H  ;  Locke's  theory 
of,  dbcussed,  375-280.  846-350,  306 ;  Berkeley's 
theory  discussed.  387-298 ;  his  ideas  of  seuso, 
890 ;  of  imagination,  290,  291 ;  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  ideas  distinguished  from  the  philoso- 
phical, 292,  293;  Hume's  distinction  of,  fh>m 
impresrions,  293 ;  Amauld's  and  Malebnuiche's 
controTersy  as  to,  discussed.  295-293;  distin- 
guished from  operations  of  the  mind,  and  ftnm 
the  objects  of  perception,  298,  299;  whether 
they  convey  an  immediate  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  300 ;  diversity  of  opinions  on 
ideas,  806 ;  limits  of  our  knowledse  on  the  sub- 
ject, ib. ;  Jjelbnits's  theory,  807-309 ;  luccoiiBiou 
of,  with  reference  to  duration,  349 ;  the  doctrine 
of,  considered  in  relation  to  memory,  857.  858 ; 
Platonic  system  of,  and  the  prejudices  that  gave 
rise  to  it,  870-878,  404;  Peripatetic  system,  372  ; 
Aleiaadrian,   872;  modern  philoeophers,  372 


874 :  judgment  neeesMfy  to  the  foraatloa  <£, 
416,  417;  agreement  and  diaagreemsBt  of,  in  oea- 
nection  with  knowledge  and  judgment,  436-434; 
Home's  opinions  on,  deseribra  as  an  attempt  at 
induction  with  instifficient  data,  610;  tho  tisin 
of,  379-888,  see  Train. 
Identity,  source  of  our  notions  of,  and  cosmee^m 
with  memory.  344-346;  a  relation  between 
our  cognitions  of  a  thing,  not  between  things 
themselves,  344  H  ;  does  not  admit  of  defini- 
tion, 314  b ;  oonsclottsnets  of  our  own  identity 
distinguished  from  that  of  otlier  pereons  and 
things,  345, 346 ;  (PorMma),)  Locke's  aoooitnt  of, 
considered,  100,  350-353;  must  be  admitted, 
though  incapable  of  proof,  232.   445 ;    a   first 

rrfnciple  of  contingent  truth.  445 ;  Identity  of 
ndiscemibles,  Leibnitx's  principle  of  the,  634  b; 
Identity  and  Non-contmdfcjtion,  Principles  ot, 
466  H. 

Idiots,  the  characteristic  of,  619  a. 

Idols,  Bacon's  division  of,  illustrated.  468-475. 

Imoffe,  Reid's  use  of  the  terra,  106  U,  303  a;  dis> 
tinguished  from  Inuigination,  863  II. 

Imagination,  term  used  as  a  translation  of  tlie 
(  Greek  ^amaola,  379  U ;  as  neeeaaaiy  to  the 
metaphysician  as  to  the  poet,  99  U  ;  necessarily 
accompanied  with  a  belief  In  the  existence  ci 
the  mental  representation,  105  H  ;  called  by 
Aristotle  and  Hobbes  a  decaying  s»ue,  140  H. 
227  H ;  only  possible  through  a  representativw 
medium,  878  H  ;  ambieuoos  use  of  the  tenn, 

'  291  U  ;  deflniUon  of,  376  h ;  distingnished  from 
Perception,  183  H.  222.  875 ;  Berkeley's  idess of 
the,  289.  290 :  distinguished  from  ConcepUnn.  Seo 
II,  864  II,  365  b,  366  a  and  H,  407  H ;  not  to  bo 
limited  to  the  representatfcin  of  visible  object^s 
366  H,  407  H  ;  the  name  given  by  modem  phi- 
losophers to  the  train  of  thou^t  iu  the  mind, 
880  b.  9r€  Fancy. 

Im<tgiiie,  two  meanings  of  the  word,  223. 

Iraitosslbility,  inconceivability  no  criterion  o(  877- 
379,  411. 

Imprextion,  explication  of  ttie  term,  886-S:!8,  337 
II ;  Hume's  use  of,  censured,  S28,  287  ;  impro- 
perly applied  to  operations  of  tlie  mind  or  their 
objects,  228 ;  not  introduced  into  fditloipophl- 
col  UM  by  Hume,  294  II  ;  used  by  Ari-totie  in 
an  analogical,  not  in  a  literal  signification,  353 
U. 

Impressions,  considered  with  reference  to  sensa- 
tions, 186,  187 ;  on  Uie  mind,  the  Peripai«ti« 
t)ieoi7  or.  206 ;  on  the  organs  of  sense,  ^e. ,  247, 
302 ;  false  conclusions  drawn  from  tbe  tlteoriea 
on  impressions,  263-257 ;  reference  of  memory 
to,  considered,  863,  854,  357. 

Improvement  of  the  senses,  330-834  ;  see  flenses. 

Incitements,  influenee  of,  upon  the  will,  533-536 ; 
see  Will. 

Inconceivability,  not  the  criterion  of  impossibility* 
377  H. 

Indifierence,  liberty  of,  001  H. 

Induction  of  generals  from  partlcuhirs,  408 ;  Inap- 
tilicable  toneceoaty  truths,  455  b;  according  to 
the  Aristotelians.  704,  705  b ;  compared  with 
syllogistic  reasoning,  712. 

Inductive  Principle,  the  nsme  given  by  ReM  to 
our  Belief  in  the  continuance  of  natura's  hiwa, 
199 ;  is  not  derived  from  Experience  or  Reason, 
197-199, 549;  cannot  be  resolved  into  Assoclatioa, 
199  b,  619  b ;  ita  capacity,  800 ;  system,  the, 
271,  272. 

Inertia  of  Mind.  Dr  Gregory's  use  of  the  phra«, 
and  Dr  Reid's  criticism,  84  b. 

IngoUtadt,  University  of,  referred  to.  726  H. 

Ingratitude,  Hume's  remarks  on  the  nature  of« 
criticised,  676. 

Injuries,  anioml  insUnct  of  resentment  for,  668- 
570. 

Innate  ideas  with  rehitlon  to  belief  in  first  princi- 
ples, Locke's  Tiews  on,  considered,  466-467. 

Insanity,  what  it  oonsbts  in,  209. 
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Inttinet:  Implies  iMither  Judgment  nor  IVUl.  688 ; 
(he  nature  of,  as  a  Mechanical  Principle  of 
action,  examined,  646-549;  in  Man  (infants) 
with  reference  to  the  operations  of  breathing, 
suclciDf,  swallowing,  Ac,  646-647  ;  (the  mature), 
with  reference  to  motions  of  the  nerves,  mowles, 
Ac,  actions  frequently  repeated,  actions  done 
suddenly,  647, 648  ;  in  Brutes,  545-547  :  Instinc- 
tive Imitation,  iU  nature  and  influence.  648 ; 
Instinctive  Beh'efs,  184  b,  548,  649 ;  specially  of 
Belief  in  the  testimony  of  others,  649,  tee  Cr«- 
dolity ;  Belief  in  the  constancy  of  Nature,  549  b, 
see,  Indactive  Principle;  BcewarfS  censure  of 
Reid's  use  of  the  term,  669  U. 

Intellectual  Powers,  Essays  on,  213-5(i8 ;  Reid's 
classification  of,  erroneous,  242  U,  243  H,  611 
II ;  faiteUectoal  world  distinguished  from  mate- 
rial, 216. 

lutelligenoe,  in  cause,  to  be  inferred  from  signs  of 
it  in  effect,  a  first  principle,  457-461 ;  wiiother  it 
can  exist  without  activity,  637. 

Interest,  the  influence  of,  estimated,  58G  b. 

International  law,  systems  of,  considered,  643-645. 

Interpretation^  Aristotle's  Book  on,  eS5. 

Invention,  power  of,  388, 384 ;  of  proofs,  in  reason- 
ing, 476. 

Ionic  pbttoeophers,  Panspermia  of.  63  II. 

Jfogoge,  the,  of  Porphyry  described,  683. 

ltHiy»  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of,  191  a. 

JacoBi,  referred  to  on  the  idealistic  tendency  of 
Kant's  doctrine,  129  11 ;  on  perception  as  **  a 
miraculoua  revelation,"  188  H. 

Jardine.  (Professor,)  noticed.  38  a,  781  H. 

Jerome,  (St,)  quoted  in  praise  of  Aristotle,  681  H. 

Jesuits,  Bpanioh,  excogitated  the  sciieme  of  iScien- 
tia  Media,  632  H. 

Job,  quotation  from,  341  a. 

Johnson,  (Dr  Samuel,)  referred  to  on  the  phrase 
common  sense,  423  a;  ou  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ought,  675  b. 

Jouflh>y,  (M.,)  referred  to,  216  TI,  218  II.  202  H. 

Judgment,  nature  of,  in  contradistinction  to  iiimple 
Apprehension  and  Reasoning,  243,  375,  376; 
all  consciousness  snppoees  a  judgment,  243  11 , 
376  H,  414  b  and  H,  590  U ;  all  men  very  much 
on  a  level  in  point  of,  366,  367 ;  ou.  in  geueial, 
413-421 ;  remarks  upon  the  definition  of  an- 
cient logical  writers,  413 ;  is  an  act  of  the  mind 
specifically  diffeivnt  from  Simple  Apprehension 
(Conception,)  414  ;  is  the  source  of  certain  no- 
tions or  ideas,  414;  necessarily  accompanies 
Sensation,  Perception,  Consciousness,  and  Me- 
mory, but  not  Conception,  414-416 ;  is  neces- 
sary in  tbe  formation  of  abstrnct  and  general 
conceptions.  416-4*21 ;  thto  lH»t  observation  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  objects  qf  sense,  418, 
419 ;  objects  of  consciousness,  419.  420 ;  the  re- 
lations of  things,  420,  421 ;  with  refersuce  to 
Common  Sense,  421  426,  Me  Common  SenHc; 
sentiments  of  philosophers  concerning,  426-434 ; 
Loclce's  distinction  between  judgment  and  know- 
ledge, ciitidsed,  426.  compare,  415;  Watts's 
definition,  426 ;  Locke's  account  of,  in  connec- 
tion with  ideas  criticised,  427-433;  Hume's 
opiniou,  433;  Hartley's  opinion,  433,  434; 
Priestley's  dofluiti«>n,  434;  with  reference  to 
First  Principles,  434-441,  see  Principles;  is  an 
ingredient  in  all  determiunttous  of  taste,  634, 
635 ;  does  Moral  Approbstton  imply  a  real  Judg- 
ment? 670-679;  in  connection  with  titis  ques- 
tion, Judgment  and  feeling  distinguished,  671, 
672. 

Judgments,  formation  of,  with  reference  to  Hume's 
theory  of  human  fHllibtlity.  484.48U. 

Jurlu,  (Dr,)  his  experiniettts  and  opinions  on 
souioting  considered,  169  sq. 

Jurispnidenoe,  Natural,  systems  of,  considered, 
648-645. 

Justice,  a  natural  or  an  arti  Acini  virtue?  661-663; 
Hume's  theory,  Uiat  Uie  morit  of  justice  oon- 


sbts  In  ntility,  examined,  652, 653 ;  justice  found- 
ed on  an  intuitive  Judgment  of  conscience,  654  ; 
Hume  inconsistent,  653.  654 ;  conception  of 
a  favour  involves  that  of  justice  snd  injustice, 
654,  655  ;  notion  of  justice  carries  with  it  that 
of  moral  obligation,  655,  666;  natnral  rights 
of  man  to  liberty,  reputation,  property,  and 
enforcement  of  obligations,  666,  657 ;  Hume 
and  Uobbes,  657 ;  the  foundatiou  of  property, 
657,  668 ;  permanent  and  evanescent  elements 
of  pmiierty,  658;  ri^ht  to  labour,  658,  669; 
individual  right  abridged  for  tiie  public  benefit, 
659;  Hume's  argument  that  property  mui(t 
exist  before  justice  and  injustice  can,  659,  660 ; 
Home's  arguments  from  suspension  of  justice, 
660 ;  from  the  necessity  of  society  to  justice, 
660 ;  fnmi  the  rules  of  justice  tending  to  public 
utility,  661 ;  fW>m  the  idea  of  property  not  being 
innate,  662. 
Juvenal,  quoted,  583,  684. 

KctK^y  (rd),  same  as  Honestum,  588  a. 

Kames,  (Henry  Home,  Lord,)  Reid's  friendship 
for,  82,  83 ;  Reid's  letters  to,  50-61 ;  his  chief 
argument  for  Neces»ity,  87  a ;  prai«e  o',  215 ; 
his  method  of  explaining  the  words  lie  had  occa- 
sion to  use,  230  a ;  remarks  of  l>r  R«id  on  Per- 
sonal Identity  published  by,  353  U  ;  referred  to 
on  Uie  distinction  of  Instinctive  and  Deliberate 
Reswatment,  568;  admitting  a  natural  convic- 
tion of  freedom  from  necessity,  maintained  it  to 
be  illusive,  616  H. 

Kant,  his  philosophy  a  recoil  from  that  of  Hume, 
91  If,  95  II ;  held  the  notion  of  eitension  to  be  a 
priori,  123  II,  126  11 ;  first  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine that  time  is  a  fnndjimental  condition  of 
thought,  124  H ;  his  doctrine,  in  its  legitimate 
issue,  absolute  Idealism,  129  H;  first  fully  ap- 

Slied  criterion  of  Necessity  to  Judgments,  323 
[ ;  his  Preietical  Reason  corresponds  to  Moral 
Faculty  of  ReM  and  Stewart,  592  H ;  fiaraUel  be- 
tween, and  Rekl,  715  H;  rsferrod  to,  300  U,  708  H. 

Ka$^Koy  {t6),  same  as  Officium,  588  a  and  H. 

Kar6p0a>fjMy  same  as  PerfKtum  Officium,  588  a 
and  11. 

Keckermann,  noticed,  703. 

Kepler.  Iiis  solution  of  the  pbamomenon  of  rur  see- 
ing ohjecta  erect  by  inverted  images.  153  b,  154 
a ;  noticed,  177  H,  217  b. 

Kinds,  tlie  distribution  of  things  Into,  the  work 
not  of  nature,  but  of  man,  364a. 

Kiuduesa.  nature  of  gratitude  for,  562 ;  influence 
of  on  society,  566b 

Knowledge,  uimccountjible.  827  H ;  the  objects  of, 
(in  SeiiM  an<l  Consciousness.)  at  first  given  in 
complexity,  347  b,  367  b,  376  a,  418  ft,  420  a; 
the  Leibnitzlan  diHtinction  of,  into  Intuitive  and 
SymbuHcal,  SCO  H,  412  H  ;  meanmg  given  to  Uie 
term,  415,  426;  distinguished  by  Locke  from 
Judgment,  415  b,  426;  civilising  influence  of 
530 ;  Desire  of.  or  Curiosity,  554-557,  see  Desiren 

Kopp,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Labour,  as  an  instance  of  power,  529 ;  firee,  In- 
justice of  infringements  on,  65H. 

I^nius.  referred  to.  102  a,  250  H,  688  H. 

Langenbeck,  referred  to,  181  H. 

Langtiage,  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  theory  of, 
70-72;  imperfection  of,  an  impediment  to  the 
smdy  of  mind,  98,  99;  natnral.  considered.  117- 
119.  121,  664.  665;  natural  and  artificial,  dis- 
tingniflhed,  117,  664;  the  latter  supposes  the 
former.  117,  118;  untural  to  man.  245  H  ;  simi- 
larity of  structure  in  languages  indicative  of  com- 
mon principles  of  thought,  229,  233,  238,  440, 
441 ;  application  of,  to  conceptions.  364,  365 ; 
fallacies  arising  from  the  defects  and  abuse  of, 
474;  structure  of,  as  illustiating  the  notion  of 
active  power.  515-517. 605, 606 ;  exceptions  to  sys- 
tematic regularity  accr}unted  for,  515, 516 :  treatp 
ment  of,  in  AristoUe's  Logic.  685,  691, 692. 
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La  Place,  refamd  to,  702  H. 

lATomigiiiart,  referred  to,  878  U. 

Letoiit  Heat,  Dr  Black'e  dodrlne  of,  42  b,  44  b,  46  a. 

Latent  Modifioatioae  of  Mind,  808  U,  661  H. 

Lauder,  (WiUiam,)  editor  of  Poetarum  Seotorum 
MtucB  SaerWt  36  U. 

Laura4(uaLi,  (Comte  de,)  48  a. 

L»w,  (Bdmuud,)  refuted  to,  S74  II. 

I  AW,  ooudiUone  neeeaeary  to  the  being  eubjcct  to, 
686  b. 

Lato  of  Nature  and  of  Naii4m$t  this  name  given  by 
Cicero  to  Moral  Duty,  646  a. 

Laws  of  Nature,  can  neitlier  act  nor  be  acted  npoti, 
66;  improperly  called  oatues,  73  b,  607  a;  their 
character,  167,  150, 163,  261 ;  belong  to  Mind 
as  well  as  to  Matter,  167;  ignorance  of,  the 
source  of  errors  often  ascribed  to  the  fallacy 
of  tlie  senses,  337,  338;  our  luiowiedge  of,  rests 
upon  probable  evideuce,  48-1 ;  end  and  limits  of 
tbe  study  of,  626,  627;  divided  into  Piiysical  and 
Moral,  628. 

LelbuiU,  applauded  Aristotle's  definition  of  Mo- 
tion, 820  H  ;  his  theory  of  perception,  263  H, 
264  H ;  adopted  Aniauld's  theory  of  ideas,  297 
H ;  his  system  of  Monads  and  Pre-efetablished 
Harmony,  807,  308.  3()0  H,  823  b,  626  a;  his 
oontruvjersy  with  Clarke,  807  a,  610  H;  liis 
distinction  of  Percoptiou  and  Apperception,  308, 
eoMpare  222  11 ;  his  doctrine  of  latent  modifica- 
tkms  of  mind,  3U8  H,  661  H  ;  first  enounced  cri- 
terion of  Necessity  as  distiuKUishing  native  from 
adventitious  Judgments,  823  H ;  his  argument 
affidnst  Locke  s  doctrine  of  Personal  Identity,  361 
H ;  his  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical 
Knowledge.  360  H,  412  H ;  hU  theory  of  the 
Train  of  lliought,  382  a;  quoted  on  the  compari- 
son of  motives  to  tlie  weights  of  a  balance,  610 
H ;  as  r^ecting  the  plisenomeuon  of  a  aense  of 
liborty,  617  H  ;  lils  priuciple  of  tlie  SvfflcierU 
Ruuon  examined,  624-626 ;  quoted  in  regard  to 
the  significaUon  of  Motives,  626  H  ;  his  measure 
of  Force,  718 ;  referred  to,  266  U,  273  H,  800  U, 
406  U. 

Leidenfrost,  (Professor.)  quoted  in  reference  to  a 
peculiar  case  of  restored  vision,  168  H. 

LeiM,  (Thomaa.)  founder  of  a  chaplainry  In  Glas- 
gow, 727  H. 

Leocippus,  held  the  soul  to  consist  of  spherical 
atoms,  203  U. 

Levesque  de  FouIUy,  referred  to,  SIS  a. 

Liberty,  (Moral.)  the  fact  of  liberty  inconceivable, 
but  not  tlierefore  false,  88  U.  600  U,  602  H,  611 
H,  624  H ;  a  fint  principle,  446,  447 ;  Essay  on, 
6iW-63a;  notion  of,  690-6U2;  defined,  690  a;  Plar 
tonie  definition  of,  600  H ;  various  meanings  of 
the  word,  601  b  and  U;  Libtrtp  of  exercise  and 
Liberty  of  8pec\/ication  distinguished,  607  H ; 
its  consistency  with  government  maintained, 
613-616 ;  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of,  616-624;  1.  We  have  a  natural  conviction 
that  we  act  freely,  616-620;  S.  We  are  moral 
and  accountable  beings,  620-622;  3.  We  are  able 
to  carry  out  a  pre-dstermined  system  of  action. 
622-624;  the  ratio  e$sendi  of  MocaUty,  624  H ; 
arguments  for  Necessity  considered  hi  relation  to, 
624-632 ;  9U  Neoeiaity. 

Light,  132  sq.;  see  Seeing* 

LinnsBos,  noticed,  48, 49, 116  H,  834  a,  606  b. 

Livelineas,  as  a  quality  of  conceptions,  366. 
Locke,  his  tlieory  of  Personal  Identity  considered, 
100  b,  360-868 ;  his  defioiUon  of  Knowledge  criti- 
cised, 107,  426^  436  ;  quoted  as  to  the  extent  of 
Man's  dominion  in  the  worlds  of  Mind  and 
Matter,  128  a,  367  a :  his  doctrine  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  discussed,  131, 139, 141, 
813-318,  409 ;  was  not  the  inventor  of  tlie  terms 
by  which  this  distinction  Is  expressed,  141  H ; 
misinterpretsd  by  Reid,  206  b  and  H ;  Reid's 
strictures  on  his  classification  of  Ideas  censured, 
S06  H,  200  H :  bU  doctrine  coucemhig  Doflni- 
tion,  220  a  and  H,  600  b  and  H;  Ida  use  of  the 


tfrm  setwoltoit,  908  H,  290  H,  317  H ;  pmrj>- 
turn,  2S2U;  idta,  284  b.  226  a,  226  a,  265  H. 
267  a,  800  a,  360  a ;  confounds  Reflection  wiih 
Conseiousoess,  239  h,  420  b  and  H  ;  quoted,  240 
b ;  his  h}-pothesis,  that  in  PeroeptiaQ  im^gca  of 
external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  ex- 
amined, 266, 267 ;  his  theory  of  Perception  dis- 
cussed, 276-280 ;  not  entitled  to  praise  for  preci- 
sion, 276  H ;  first  naturalised  the  word  idea  in 
Eni^,  in  ito  Cartesian  extension,  276  H,  S60 
H ;  inoonaistenqr  of  his  doctrines  on  ideas,  277. 
278 ;  his  speculation  on  the  creation  of  matter, 
286  ;  derived  all  our  knowledge  from  experience, 
294  H,  466  H,  oomoar«  619  U  ;  hU  aoeoant  of 
the  origin  of  om  ideas,  294  ;  para4pxea  nf,  806 
b  ;  his  criterion  of  Truth.  328  a ;  his  aoooont  of 
Uie  origin  of  our  idea  of  duration  oonsfclered. 
846-360 ;  anticipated  by  tbe  Schoolmen  in  ro- 
gard  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  346  H ;  his 
tlicory  of  memory  oonsidared,  356-356 ;  coofoandit 
Peroeption  with  Conception,  361  b.  362  a ;  mis- 
take of  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  compkx 
Ideas,  876  a ;  referrsd  to  on  the  AsHMsiation  of 
Ideas,  887  b;  bis  nominal  and  real  esseiux, 
392  b,  404  b,  691  H ;  doctrines  of,  rsgarding 
AbstracUon,  406-409;  a  conoeptualist,  406;  liia 
dlsthictton  between  Knowledge  and  Judrmenk, 
416,  426 :  calls  Consciousness  an  HUemtU  smse, 
419  b,  421  b ;  views  of,  on  First  Principles.  4$5 

a.  466-467;  anUcipated  Uie  Berkelelan  ideaUsm, 
464  H  ;  his  opinion  that  morals  might  be  made 
a  demonstrative  science  eonsidsrad,  478-480 ;  bin 
account  of  our  idea  of  power  criticised,  5IftH6ao, 
622.  6^;  did  not  invent  the  phrase  passim 
powr.  610  H ;  his  definition  of  volition,  631  ; 
his  soAaOled  Predicables,  687  a ;  hb  three  Cate- 
gories, 688  a  ;  casually  noaoed,  101  b.  103  b,  109 

b,  126  b.  132  a,  187  b.  140,  204  b,  207  b.  217  b, 
218  a,  231  a,  264  a,  k63,  270  b,  293  a.  S95  a, 
290  a,  322  a.  341  a,  397  a.  445  a.  454,  465,  464  a. 
468,  473  b,  474  b,  495  a,  513,  670  b. 

Logio,  the  nature  and  limits  of  logical  defiidtkm. 
210,  220 ;  logical  axioms,  462  a ;  AristoOes,  Brief 
Account  oft  681-714;  see  Aristotle:  a  fbniwJ 
science,  and  not  an  instramcut  of  dlsoovery,  685 
H,  698  H,  701  H  ;  supposes  an  abstraction  frosn 
all  consideration  of  the  matter  of  thou^t,  696 
H,  698  H,  701  H :  the  sdeooe  of  the  Uwa  of 
thought  as  thought,  698  H ;  reflections  on  tbo 
utiUty  of,  708-711 ;  and  on  the  means  of  its  loa- 
provement,  711-718 ;  ought  not  to  be  taught  too 
early,  711  a. 

Longinos,  quotes  *'  Let  there  be  ll|^t,**  drc,  as  an 
example  of  the  Sublime,  496  a. 

Love,  the  Aflisetion  of,  663,  664. 

Lucian,  referred  to,  602  H. 

Lucretius,  referred  to  in  explanation  of  the  ^»l- 
cuToan  doctrine  of  films,  204  b,  209  a. 

Luther,  noticed,  268  b. 


MAOLAUnnr,  his  defence  of  Newton  against  a 
charge  of  mysticism,  21 ;  noticed,  646  b. 

Madmen,  wherein  distinguished  txtun  the  sane, 
633,6;)4. 

Madness,  nature  of,  exidained,  60  b. 

Magendis,  referred  to.  181  H. 

Magnanimity,  delineation  of,  by  Aristotle,  602  H. 

Magnitude,  real  and  apparent,  distinguished, 
803  b. 

Malebranche,  his  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary QnaUties,  128  a,  131,  141,  142;  took  this 
distinction  more  prscisely  than  DesGartei^  or 
any  previous  philosopher,  142  H,  266  H;  his 
theory  of  Peroeption,  804,  226,  264,  266.  27S, 
295.  309 ;  no  analogy  between  it  and  the  Pla- 
tonic. 204  H,  864  H ;  developed  the  doctrine 
of  divine  assistanet,  266  H ;  his  oontroverqr  with 
Arnauld.  296 ;  not  a  Jesuit,  as  Reid  sUtos,  866 
H  ;  his  merits  as  a  writer,  866  H  ;  wrote  against 
the  Perinatetio  doctrine  of  sensible  species,  268 
a;  rested  the  ezfotenoe  of  an  external  worM 
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on  tiie  authoritj  of  revvtotion,  281,  286,  464; 
held  ib«t  we  may  have  knowledge  wlthont  idoas, 
288  b ;  woald  liare  been  an  idealist  If  ho  had 
not  been  a  Catholic,  858  H ;  hfa  theory  of  Caqw- 
tion,  628  H  ;  carnally  noticed,  80  b.  100  b,  101  b, 
109  b,  126  b»  188  a,  207  H,  217  b,  281  a,  876  b, 
288  b,  900  b  and  H,  a06  a,  358,  434  b,  446  a, 
468  a,  528  b. 

Malevolent  Aflkctiooa,  $e$  AflPeetiont. 

Man,  by  nature,  a  aocial  animal,  239,  244  b  and  H ; 
an  imitative  animal,  884  a,  648  a  ;  improTable 
nature  of,  629,530. 

Manifest  and  occult  qoalltiei,  822  a. 

MauiliuB.  quoted,  821  H. 

Manufoctoras,  the  spirit  of,  oppoeed  to  that  of 
education,  678  H. 

Mariotte,  his  discovery  of  the  insensible  part  of 
the  retina,  and  theory  regarding  the  diorold, 
162  H,  168  b;  referred  to,  177  H. 

Material  Worid.  sse  World. 

MateriRlism,  Priestley's  qvtem  of,  68;  sogratod 
argument  in  fiivour  of,  810  H  ;  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity  in  oonneetion  with,  685  b. 

Mathematics,  scmhistiy  excluded  from.  819 ;  sim- 
plicity of,  210  H,  701  H ;  compared  witit  mental 
science,  841 ;  mathematical  Demonstration,  in- 
capacity of  some  minds  to  peroeive^  306 ;  illus- 
trative of  a  science  baasd  on  first  principles,  436 ; 
■oatbenutlcal  Axioms,  as  first  principles  of  ne- 
cessary truths,  452,  453  ;  mathematical  Reason- 
ing, classod  as  demonstrative,  477;  dted  to 
dlq>rove  the  theory  that  impossibUltles  cannot 
be  conceived,  378 ;  considered  as  an  exercise  of 
reason,  701  b  and  H  ;  aa  a  mental  discipline, 
701  H,  7<19  b  and  H,  710  a  and  U. 

Matter,  acts  only  by  being  acted  npon,  221 ;  Aris- 
totle's theory  of,  269,  270 ;  as  a  subject  of  quali- 
Ucs.  822 :  diviaibiUty  of,  322, 384 ;  opinions  of  an- 
cient philosopbenasto  the  formation  of,  870,371. 

Maupertuis,  referred  to^  340  H,  461  a. 

Maxims,  Locke's  opinions  on,  considered,  466-467. 
.See  Principles. 

Mayne,  (liobert,)  Professor  of  Logic  and  Medicine 
in  GlssROW,  730  H. 

Mayne,  (Zachary,)  referred  to,  891  H. 

Mayo,  referred  to.  181  H. 

Mechanical  Principlee  of  Action,  (to  wit.  Instinct, 
Habit,)  645,  561 ;  produce  their  eflfect  without 
any  will  or  intention  on  our  part,  579  b. 

Meckel,  referred  to,  181  U. 

Melandioly.  characteristics  of,  576. 

Memory,  distinguished  from  PercepUon,  196,  898, 
329 ;  defined,  an  immediate  knowledge  of  thingi 
jxut,  106,  338  a,  851  b ;  thisdsflnition  criticised, 
278  H,  829  H,  839  H,  851  H ;  on,  In  general, 
830-300 ;  implies  a  belief  of  that  which  we  remem- 
ber, 840,  444  b,  445  a,  an  Belief;  a  conception 
and  belief  of  past  duration,  840,  see  Duration ; 
a  conviction  of  our  own  exiatoiceat  the  time  Uie 
thing  happened,  840  b.  445  b,  see  Identity; 
an  original  iisculty,  840-842;  compared  with 
ureedence,  341,  842,  681;  with  reference  to 
duration,  348-844;  with  retevnoe  to  identity, 
344-846 ;  with  reference  to  Locke's  views  of  dura- 
tion and  identity,  846-368 ;  theories  eonesming, 
853-300;  the  PeripateUc,  353-356 ;  Locke's,  355, 
356 ;  Hume's,  356-359  :  Aristotle's  dlstbictlon 
between  Memory  and  Reminlscenoe  conaldered, 
859.  360  i  the  testimony  of,  on  a  diflferent  footing 
from  that  of  simple  Consdousness,  444  U. 

Metaphor,  origin  and  use  of,  396,  896,  497. 

Metaphysics,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Natural 
Philosophy,  58  a;  vulgar  nrejudioee  agidnst 
philoeophy  htunched  against  the  exprsstloo,  104 
a;  metaphvsieal  Axioms  or  Flivt  Prindples 
staled  and  indicated,  454-461 ;  as  to  existence 
of  body  and  mind,  454,  456;  as  to  a  first 
cause,  455-457 ;  as  to  Intdligenoe  in  cause  bdng 
inferrible  txom  marks  in  the  effect,  457-461 ; 
metapfayaieal  Reasoning,  rlasssd  as  demonstra- 
tive, 477. 


Microscope,  193  a,  184  b. 

Middle  Term,  the,  of  a  qrllogism,  discovery  of, 
095. 

Milton,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sublime,  496. 

Mind,  on  the  importance  of  the  sttidy  of,  97  ;  can 
only  be  studied  in  one  w«y,  by  Observation  and 
Experiment,  97,  96 :  impediments  to  our  know- 
ledge of,  98,  99;  anatomv  of  tiie  Mind  com- 
pai«d  with  anatomy  of  the  Body,  98  a ;  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  extoidve  data,  98  b  ;  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  original  phesnomena 
from  those  created  byart,i)9a;  the  eydemsof 
Descaiios,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  considered, 
99-101 ;  of  Berkeley  and  Hnme^  101-103 :  the 
existenoe  of  mind  inferred  from  thought,  but 
impossible  to  shew  how,  110  b ;  in  sensations, 
is  the  mind  adive  or  passive?  114,  115  ;  opera- 
tions of,  two  ways  of  treating,  801 ;  names  of 
mental  operations  borrowed  from  seudble 
images,  202  b ;  the  philosophy  of,  one  of  the  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  816, 217 :  dimity 
of  its  object,  217  a  and  H  ;  pnjudiosa  against 
the  study  of,  217  b ;  is  the  root  of  tiie  oUier 
scienoes,  218  b ;  simple  operations  oi,  cannot 
be  defined,  820,  360  ;  sucoedanemn  for  a  defini- 
tion of,  220,  221 ;  crperationf,  pawrra^  and 
faeuUiu  of,  what  understood  by.  221 ;  things 
in  the  mind,  and  things  esreemoi  to  it,  dis- 
tinguished, 221,  222;  to  perceive,  remember, 
be  conscious,  dec.,  operstions  of,  222  ;  the  exist- 
tenoe  of,  a  first  prindple,  233,  464,  455 ;  opera- 
tions of,  distingul»hed  from  their  objects,  233  ; 
proper  means  of  studying,  238-240;  to  wit, 
attention  to  the  structure  of  language.  238  b ; 
attention  to  the  course  of  human  adionsand 
conduct,  239  a ;  attentive  reflection  upon  tiie 
operations  themselves,  239  b,  240  a ;  difficult 
of  the  study,  and  its  causes,  240,  241 ;  this  difB- 
culty  accounts  for  the  slow  advance  of  mental 
science,  241 ;  and  for  the  parariozee  into  whtoh 
philoeophers  are  apt  to  run,  241,  243;  powers 
of,  divided  into  those  of  the  Understanding  and 
those  of  the  WOl,  242  a  and  H,  511  a  and  H  ; 
not  really  separable  from  each  other,  242  b  and 
H,  537  a ;  why  the  division  into  Simple  Ap- 
prehension, Jtidgment,  and  Reascning,  not 
adopted,  242.  243 ;  social  operatioufl  of,  as  op- 
posed to  solitary.  244  ;  erroneous  classification 
of  the  former,  ib. ;  not  to  be  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  eendtive  organian,  248  H,  320  H  ;  our 
notion  of,  merely  relative,  513  b ;  Improvability 
of,  530 ;  operations  of,  which  may  be  called 
volnntaiV,  537-541. 

Modality  of  propodtiona,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of,  702, 703 ;  a  metaphyiieal,  not  a  logical,  aflsc- 
tion,  702  H. 

Modes  of  mind,  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  Car- 
tesian philoeophy,  295  U. 

Molina,  his  theory  of  the  Divine  Knowledge, 
632  H. 

Molyneux,  urged  Locke  to  compose  a  system  of 
morals,  478 ;  referred  to,  177  u. 

Monads^  Ldbnits's  system  of,  explained,  807,  306, 

Monboddo,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  68  b.  70  b,  77  b, 
034  H. 

Money,  nature  of  Uie  desfre  of,  657. 

Moor,  (Dr  James,)  notice  of.  10,  37  a. 

Montdgno,  referred  to,  571  H. 

Moral  Agents,  Ess«y  on  tiio  Liberty  of,  699-680 ; 
see  Liberty ;  consideration  whether  inanimate 
objects  may  have  to  eadi  oUier  the  same  relo- 
tk>n  as.  677,  678. 

Moral  Approbation  (and  DiBapprobaUonX  see  Ap- 
probation. 

Moral  Axioms,  spsdmens  of,  453  b,  454  a. 

Morsl  Evil,  the  permission  oC  ovnsfclered  in  rela- 
tion to  liberty  and  necesdtv,  682-036. 

Moral  Government,  diatinguisned  from  medianical, 
018,  614. 

Moral  Liberty,  see  Liberty. 
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Moral  Obligtition,  Me  I>uty. 

Moral  fl«nM,  pro|ier  sphere  of,  61  ft  ;  examinatlnn 
of.  and  cornpariaon  with  the  extemnl  eeniieB, 
689-592;  of  Ueirl  and  8t«wart,  corrospoitda  to 
the  Praetieal  Reason  of  Kant.  602  H. 

Morale,  on  the  doctrine  of  Necpwity  tn  relation 
tn,  50-52;  Essay  on,f{37-(fT9;  firat  principles  of, 
flSTSAt) ;  relatliiflr  to  virtue  in  ireneral,  687  ;  to 
particular  branches  of  viilue,  938,  639 ;  to  the 
comftHrison  of  virtues  where  they  sei»m  to  ciaah, 
639,  640  :  the  eviden(«e  of  thene  principles  com- 
pared with  that  of  raAtheniMticHl  axiomii.  640 ; 
systems  of,  considered,  640-6-iS ;  moriility  im- 
provable by  instruction .  640,  (>41  ;  the  ancient 
mnralitts.  ((41  ;  influence  of  Christianity,  641- 
642  ;  extensive  application  of  morn  I  principles, 
642  a  :  the  Theory  of,  what.  642,  64S,  646 :  di»- 
tinjtuished  from  Natural  Jurisprudence,  643; 
wliether  an  action  detervinir  approbation  niu^t 
be  done  in  the  l>eliof  of  its  bein/r  roomily  (HOod, 
646-651 ;  thec-mHciencenpprovinff.disapprrtvint;. 
or  neuter,  646,  647  :  ohiiuatinn  to  take  all  pains 
tn  consider  tiie  morality  of  an  action,  647 ; 
Hume's  opinion  eonibnted,  648-650  ;  general  de- 
ductions, 650. 651  ;  liume*8  philosophy  concern- 
ing, examined,  651,  652. 

Momlity,  whether  it  be  capable  of  demonatratinn 
considered,  478-481 :  Ti'icke's  opinion,  478-4'?0  ; 
necessity  of  first  principles,  liniita  of  wliat  mny 
be  demonstrated,  480,  481  ;  exi«T«nce  of,  depend- 
ent on  the  operation  of  the  will,  642 ;  variety  of 
t)>e  opinions  on,  687  b. 

More,  ( Dr  Henry.)  noticed.  461  a,  473  b. 

Motion,  laws  of,  54,  56  ;  on  the  accelerated  motion 
of  fHllinor  bodies,  61  ;  absolute,  not  an  object  of 
sense.  836  ;  of  tlie  body,  an  immediate  effect  of 
human  power,  6l27.  528. 

iiotiv*,  remarlta  on  Dr  Crorobie*s  use  of  the  word, 
87,  88;  called  an  end  or  Jlnal  cause,  608  II. 

Motives,  the  hifluence  of,  examined,  66,  608-613  ; 
distinffutshed  from  efficient  causes,  608,  609  ;  ac- 
tion influenced  iiy  motives,  yet  still  free—  criticism 
of  this  distinction,  608  H,  609  H  ;  deliberate  ac- 
tion may  be  done  witliout  motive,  609  ;  power  of 
resisting,  610;  grades  of  strength  in.  and  com- 
)»etition  atuong  them,  610-612;  animal  and  ra- 
tional motives,  611;  reasonincr  from  motive  to 
action.  61*2 ;  resistance  to  motives  di.stinffuislied 
from  caprice,  612:  Influence  of  reward  and 
punishment,  612,  613;  influences  of,  upon  tiie 
will,  633  536.    Nfr  Will. 

Mueller,  (JohnniicK.)  the  physiologist,  referred  toi 
164  n.  166  H.  181  ir. 

Muf^ller,  (J.>)mnn  von,)  the  historian,  his  eulogy 
of  Aristotle,  681  II. 

Muscular  motion,  nature  of,  528;  corrplativc, 
connected  with  correlative  nerves,  152  IL 

Musschenbroek,  referred  to.  177  II. 

Mystics,  doctrines  of  the,  264. 

Napikr.  (Professor,)  his  paper  on  the  Baconian 
Philoaopiiy  referrpd  to,  13  H. 

motions.  L  iw  of.  systems  of,  considered.  643-64.5. 

NatunilJurisprudeuce,  systems  of,  consideivd,  643- 
645. 

Natural  T^ancrusfte,  see  language. 

Nttturnl  Philosophy,  conjectures  and  hypotheses 
CO  be  excluded  from,  56,  67;  analytical  and 
synthetical  parts  of;  67 ;  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Cause,  when  used  in,  67,  58;  Efficient 
Causes  not  within  the  sphere  of,  68  a,  627  a ; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Metaphysics,  68  a  ; 
the  progress  of,  in  modern  times,  illustrates  the 
importance  of  a  science  being  based  upon  self- 
evident  principles,  219  a,  231  a,  241  b,  436,  437. 
626  ;  the  first  principles  of,  from  niHthemaiical 
axioms,  231  a,  43^}  a  :  the  object  of,  527  a. 

Natural  rluhts.  enumeration  of,  656. 

Nature,  the  works  of,  superior  to  those  of  men, 
103  a,  472  a  ;  our  belief  in  the  nnlformlty  of, 
an  original  and  instinctive  principle,  197-180. 461* 


463 :  this  belief  eaUed  by  Raid  tba  ladaetiv* 
Principle,  199 ;  wider  and  narrower  meanfaijca 
of  the  tarm,  216  H,628  H;  Jodgmentsof,  wim, 
416  a ;  how  the  phienoroena  of,  should  be  inter- 
preted, 472 ;  taste  described  as  the  power  of  re- 
lishing the  beauties  of,  490  a ;  amployineot  of  iIm 
term,  622 ;  efficient  causes  of  the  pliiMMiwa 
of,  625-527  ;  Laws  of,  te*  Laws  of  Nature. 

Necessary  Truths,  first  principles  of,  462-461 ;  «• 
Principles. 

Neceaaary  Propositions,  inespablo  of  proof  from 
experience.  323  H,  446  b,  631  b,  624  b. 

Necessity,  doctrine  of,  in  relation  to  ronralBy 
60-62  ;  the  employment  of  the  phrase  Pftilos^ 
pkieol  ^'eoesitUf  censured,  82;  two  scbemee 
of,  87  H ;  the  cotm  tor-schemes  of  Liberij 
and  Necessity  mutually  oontradictAry,  88  H, 
599  H,  602  H,  628  H  ;  unpublislied  Aemofte 
on,  bv  Dr  Reid.  88  H  ;  notion  of,  in  relation  to 
Moral  Liberty,  600  b ;  involved  iu  deterrainallon 
by  motives.  611  H  ;  doctrine  of,  sabversiv« 
of  religion,  617  U  ;  examination  of  argumenia 
in  favour  of,  derived  from  doctrine  of  d 


ism,  624-628;  from  the  presumed  hurtliiloeen 
of  liberty,  629  a;  fn>m  the  prescience  of  ttio 
Deiiv,  629-032 ;  from  the  permisaioa  of  eviL 
632  03& 

Nerves,  description  of,  247  b ;  Tarioas  theorfea 
concerning.  179,  249;  Hartley's  theory  of  ner- 
vous vibrations  combated,  249.  253. 

Newton,  (3ir  Isaac.)  on  the  axioms  and  dHlnilioiBS 
contained  in  bis  Principia^  54-56,  716  b ;  bis 
conorption  of  Natural  Philosophy,  57,  527  ;  bia 
theory  of  an  elastic  ether,  68,  249 ;  aneedoCea 
illustrating  the  question  of  his  descent  from  a 
Scottiali  family.  63.  64,  89-91 :  his  rtyula  jtkUo- 
sophandi,  97.  2:16,  251,  271,  436.  467;  attempted, 
from  the  colour  of  bodies,  to  discover  tlia  sisa 
of  their  consUtuent  parts,  115  b,  SS4  a ;  his 
query  on  single  viiion,  166.  180;  his  cmjecture 
that  all  the  phnnomena  of  the  material  worid 
are  produced  bv  attracting  and  repelling  furcm^ 
154  b.  206  b,  4*71  b ;  followed  Bacon's  rules  of 
inductive  reasoning,  200  a,  712  b  ;  held  spedea 
to  exist  In  the  sensorium,  210.  355,  273  ;  his 
rejection  of  hypotheses,  236  b,  250  a.  6S6  b ;  bin 
query  concerning  the  nervea,  349 ;  spoke  of 
space  as  the  sensorium  of  tiie  Deity,  856  b  ;  hia 
theory  concerning  thno  and  apace,  S4S ;  on  uni- 
versal properties  of  matter,  435,  436 ;  caauallw 
noticed,  113  b.  132  b,  207,  217  b,  341  b,  249  b. 
251,  256,  301  a,  307  a,  321  a,  497  a,  6ao»  5S7» 
626  a,  701  b. 

Nomenclature,  utility  of,  401,  402. 

Nominalism  and  Conreptualism,  406;  eontroTengf 
of,  fminded  on  ambiguity  of  terras,  412  H. 

Nonius  Marcolius,  referred  to,  422  H. 

Norris,  (John,)  his  arguments  to  shew  that  ma* 
terial  things  cannot  be  perceived  imniediately, 
26(i,  300  i  thought  that  at  best,  the  existence  of 
this  materfail  world  is  only  probable,  281  a,  4M 
a :  noUced,  275  b,  2s7  a.  291  FI.  468. 

Novelty,  as  an  object  of  taste,  498,  494. 

Novf,  equivalent  to  Reason,  as  Uie  gOTeniin« 
princiftle  of  action,  536  b ;  correaponda  to 
what  Reid  has  ctlled  Comntoa  Sense,  650  II. 

Notion,  meaning  of  the  word.  64  b,  279,  289,  360  ; 
proper  use  of,  291  II.  360  H. 

Notions,  general,  observations  on  the  names  given 
to,  403-406 ;  positive  and  negative.  dIstincUoa 
of,  323  H  ;  all  positive  notions  relaUvs^  lb.  ; 
first  and  second,  dtstinctiou  of,  687  H. 

Number,  nature  of,  842  U 

Objsct,  improperly  used  as  a  aj-nonym  forparpoee, 
end  or  aim,  97  II,  5S3  II ;  proper  lue  of  tlia 


term,  07  H,  221  11;  necessary  to  the  exertioa 
of  the  will,  631,  532. 
Objects,  external,  perception  of,  see  Perception; 
distinguished  from  the  operatJoni  of  tbe  mim^ 
39Sb. 
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Obligntlon,  Moral,  s$e  Duty. 

Occam,  hts  NominalUiu,  4(M  a ;  really  a  Concept- 
nalitt.  40«  H. 

Occult  qualities,  S21,  S2S. 

Offiipririfr.  luve  of,  naluro  and  characteristict  of, 
600-502. 

Operation,  act,  energp,  torina  opposed  to  /acuity, 
221  H,  compare  515  H. 

Opinion,  formation  of,  ueccMary  to  tha  existence 
of  truth  or  faI«ehood,  S61  ;  meanings  in  which 
tlie  term  uaed,  426 ;  leiritimate  influence  of 
authority  in  mattere  of,  450, 451 ;  in  connection 
with  affection,  667 ;  the  inflnenoe  of,  on  the 
animal  princinlea  of  action,  577-579. 

Optic  nerre,  156  b,  162  a,  170 ;  deeuaaatlon  of, 
181  U. 

Organs  of  sense,  245-247 ;  not  in  their  own  nature 
necessary  to  peropption,  246 ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  being  that  perceiros,  246  ;  no 
object  periteiTod  except  by  impression  on  the 
organs,  247 ;  conveyance  of  impresaiona  to  the 
nerves  and  Ijrain,  247.  24& 

Organon,  of  Aristotle,  account  of,  681-714;  con- 
trasted witli  that  of  Bacon,  712  U. 

Oswald,  (Dr.)  noticed.  27  b,  468  b. 

Ought,  meaning  of  the  term,  589  a. 

Pactum,  definition  of.  In  the  Civil  Law,  063  a. 

Pain,  in  relation  to  senaation  and  iierception.  319  ; 
diatinguiihed  from  its  rauae,  310,  320 ;  nature  of 
ComiWBsion  with,  562-563. 

Painter,  abstracts  witli  reirird  to  visible oltjerts.  135. 

Painting,  analngy  of,  witli  eonceptiuns,  362,  364, 
iec  Conception. 

Panspermia  of  the  Ionics,  analogy  of  an  opinion  of 
lieid's  to.  53  II 

Pappna,  noticed.  241. 

Pari'imony.  law  of,  236  H. 

Parental  affection,  characteristica  and  nature  of, 
560-562. 

Pvinnenidsa,  referred  to,  203  II. 

Parr,  (Dr.)  referred  to,  287  U. 

Pascal,  quoted,  209  II,  636  11 ;  referred  to,  220  n. 

Passion,  moral  and  civil  responsibility  fnr  acts  of, 
considered,  50;  effect  of,  on  Judgment,  419  a; 
influence  of,  aa  a  moving  emse,  6.'i3,  534;  as 
popularly  disUnffiiislied  from  Reason,  635 ;  on, 
in  general,  671-575 ;  meaning  of  tlie  word,  671 ; 
effects  of,  on  the  body  and  mind,  lb. ;  various 
meanings  attached  to  tlie  word  by  the  Ancients, 
ib.:  by  Hume  and  Ilutciieson,  671,  572  :  differs 
from  the  AfTeotions  and  Desires  not  in  kind,  but 
in  degroe,  572,  558 ;  makes  u»  Ihible  to  strong 
temptations,  572,  673 ;  leads  tn  good  as  well  as 
to  evil,  573,  574 ;  the  involuntary  effects  of,  good 
atid  useful,  674,  576. 

Passion,  as  opposed  to  action.  515,  603. 

Passive  Power,  authority  for  the  use  of  the  phrase ; 
lieid's  objections  to  it  founded  on  error,  619  U. 

Paterculus.  quoted,  600  II. 

Pearce,  his  edition  of  Cicerol  Offlca  referred  to, 
640  H. 

Percept,  propriety  of  the  term,  356  IT. 

Perception,  t)ie  term  used  by  Descartes,  Lorko,  and 
Hume,  convsrtibly  with  conscioueuew,  222  b  and 
II,  227  a  and  H  ;  ambiguous  use  of,  279  U,  356 
H :  Reld's  limitation  of;  280  U. 

Perception,  on,  in  general,  1 82-188,  258-260;  dis- 
tinguished from  Sensation,  182,  186,  310,  sq.; 
principle  of  this  distinction  :  Perception  the  ob- 
jective, Senaation  tlie  subjective,  element,  each 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  tlie  other,  182 II, 
813  H,  319 II ;  dhitingiiivhed  from  Imagination, 
183  a  and  II,  222  a;  f^om  Memory,  183  a.  222 
a,  339.  840 ;  implies  a  conception  of  the  object 
peroeived,  and  h  Belief  of  its  present  exist- 
ence, 183,  258:  this  belief  Irresistible,  1H3, 
184,  258,  259;  and  immediate,  185  a,  259, 
960;  our  perceptions  divided  Into  Original  (or 
Natural)  and  Acquired,  1 84.  1K5,  331 :  the 
latter  more  nomeroas  than  the  fomiar,  185  a. 


331  a ;  involves  no  exercise  of  reason,  185 : 
relati<»n  of,  to  Common  Understanding  end 
Science,  185,  186 ;  our  perception  of  objects  the 
result  of  a  train  of  operations,  of  whose  nature 
and  connection  we  are  ignorant,  186-188;  the 
true  object  of.  immediate,  186 II,  247  H,  299  H, 
301  H,  303  H.  304  H,  305 II ;  analogous  to  Tes- 
timony, 194-201 ;  abnormal  perception,  246  H  ; 
opinions  of  philosophers  concerning,  262-298; 
general  remarks,  2C2-264 ;  Malebranolie's  theory, 
264-267;  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics,  267,  268; 
of  tlie  Cartesians.  267-275  ;  of  Locke,  275-280 ;  of 
Berkeley,  2S(»-292:  of  Humo,  292-296;  of  Ar- 
nauld,  296-298 ;  reflections  on  tlie  common 
theory  of  ideas,  298-306  ;  argument  against  tlie 
immediate  perception  of  external  objects,  ex- 
amined, 800-305 ;  in  perception  does  the  object 
act  upon  the  mind,  or  tlio  mind  upon  the  ob- 
ject? 301 ;  Leibnitz's  thuory  of,  307-309 ;  objects 
of,  considered,  313-322;  to  wit,  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualities.  313-318,  see  Qualities ; 
States  of  our  own  Budiea,  819-321 ;  Meelianieal 
Powers,  &c.,  821. 

Peripatctica.  (the,)  their  system  of  Species,  204. 225. 
256,  262  ;  their  tendency  to  materiali»e  mind, 
205 ;  held  that  all  knowledge  Is  derived  originaliy 
from  tlie  senses.  2M  a ;  their  oomplainta  of  the 
fallscy  of  tlie  senses,  334 ;  their  theoiy  of  Me- 
mory, 353 ;  gave  to  our  geueral  notions  tlie 
names  of  universal*  and  fredioahlf,  404  a ; 
ttieir  division  of  Universala  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Pythagoreans,  405  b:  assumed  a  mul- 
titude of  first  principles,  462 ;  their  use  of  induc- 
tion. 462  U  ;  noticed.  141  a,  142  b,  234  b,  266^ 
813  b,  321  b,  361  a,  490  b,  646  a. 

Persius,  quoted,  657  H. 

Person,  the  ^lermanent  subject  of  MCCeadTe 
thoughts,  345,  443,  444. 

Personal  Identity,  set  Identity. 

Pfaff.  (Ciir.  Mnttb..)  referred  to.  298  H. 

Phantasms,  in  the  Peripatetic  pliilosophy,  204,  225» 
226,  262.  277  ;  proi>or  use  of  tlie  term,  291  H. 

Pbanusy,  I'lianiiy,  Fancy,  S79  U;  Peripatetic 
theory  of,  353. 

Plia>nomeiia  of  nature,  uuiformlty  of,  a  first  i»in- 
ciple  of  contingent  truth,  461,  452;  efficient 
causes  of,  625-627. 

Pbilopouus,  referred  to,  242  H. 

niiloHO)ifaers.  titeir  notions  concerning  the  Soul, 
202 :  opinions  of,  about  Peroeptioa,  262,  208  ; 
about  Univerfrils,  406-412. 

Philosophical  Keetssitjf,  the  phrase  condemned,  89. 

Philosophy,  divided  into  tliat  of  the  Body  aud  that 
of  the  Mind,  217. 

Physical  Pttilosopliy,  originally  included  scieneee 
of  Mind  ss  well  as  those  of  Matter,  216  M. 

Picture,  why  it  appears  mere  natural  to  one  e>e 
than  to  both,  190. 

Pity,  Uie  Affection  of,  562  b,  563  a. 

Planets,  speculations  on  their  resemblance  to  tlris 
world,  217  a,  236  b. 

Plants,  letter  on  the  generation  of,  63,  54. 

Plstner,  referred  to,  126  H. 

Plato,  his  system  of  ideas,  203,  204,  225,  870,  371, 
404,  405;  his  ideas  probably  not  Independent 
of  the  divine  mind,  204  11,  264  H,  37U  H ; 
his  theory  of  perception,  £04  II.  226  H,  S46  U 
262  U  ;  likened  the  mind  to  a  tabula  rasa,  253, 
U;  his  Cffrnparison  of  the  cave,  255  a,  262,  263, 
306  a,  826  b  ;  misapprt  bended  by  Held.  255 11; 
expUincd,  262  II ;  hia  tliroe  eternal  first  princi- 
ple's. 264.  526.  &r  I  held  that  Uie  ecnt.«i  give  tis 
no  real  knowledge,  834  a ;  that  demonstrative 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  abstract  knowledge 
only,  428  b  ;  compared  the  mind  to  a  state  or 
commonwealth,  573  b ;  not  the  author  of  the 
Second  A  Icibiades,  683  H  ;  tlie  PUtonic  dtAnl- 
lion  of  Libe  ty  corresponds  to  that  of  Reid, 
599  II  ;  his  four  cardinal  virtuos,  642  H ;  his 
definition  of  man,  714 ;  noticed.  110  a,  110  U, 
203H. 
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PUtonists.  their  noUon  of  th«  ■oal,  SOS  •  and  H  ; 
thair  theory  <rf  lenaible  peromtlon,  804  H,  S25  H, 
262  H ;  euoAUy  notlMdi  270  a,  853  b,  431,  471. 

PlajfUr,  (ProfaMor.)  noticed,  SO  b. 

Pleanre,  defined  aa  the  reflex  of  unimpeded 
enfergy,  579  H. 

Flotinoft,  held  the  hmnan  tool  to  be  an  emanation 
from  the  Aoima  Mundl,  208  H ;  his  work  over- 
looked by  philoeophers,  SOS  II. 

Plutarah,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Pneumatoloiry,  a  name  given  to  the  PhikMophy 
of  Hind,  217  a. 

Poetry,  the  train  of  thought  evolved  in,  oon- 
ildered.  886,  386. 

Polltioe,  nature  of  the  edeuoe  of,  681  b. 

Polybioa,  called  Hietoiy  the  mother  dty  of  Philo- 
•ophy.  218  H. 

Pomponlo*  Maroellni.  noticed,  400  b. 

Pope,  quoted,  28  a,  81  b.  422  b,  487  a. 

Poiphyry,  the  laagogt  of,  deecribed,  688 ;  on  Uni- 
venalN.  400  a  ;  referred  to,  268  H. 

Porta,  (Baptieta.)  noticed,  163  b. 

Porterfleld.  (Ur.)  on  the  dhwrtion  of  vidMe  ol^eets, 
168,  160  b ;  his  aooonnt  of  Single  and  Doable 
Vision,  168  b.  169  a,  176  sq.  ;  noticed.  172  a,  801. 

Port-Royal  Logiciana,  referred  to,  220  H. 

Paeeibility,  conception  as  a  test  of,  considered, 
876-379,  411. 

Power,  Dr  Orsgory's  remarks  on,  critdsed,  80, 81 ; 
wliat  meant  by  the  phrasd  powert  of  ths  mind, 
221 ;  the  posaeeeion  of  power  over  our  'own 
actions,  a  first  principle,  446,  447  ;  Active,  tiie 
notion  of,  612-618 ;  cannot  be  defined,  612  ;  is 
not  an  object  of  the  external  senses,  nor  even  of 
oonsclouiness,  612,  613,  compare,  446  b :  our 
conception  of  It  relative,  not  direct,  613,  614 ;  ia 
a  quality,  614 ;  a  quality  with  a  contrary,  614 ; 
arguments  to  prove  that  all  men  have  the 
notion  :  1.  Many  things  can  be  affirmed  or 
denied  concerning  it  with  understanding,  614  ; 
2.  Bifany  things  are  so  related  to  it,  thU  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  them  if  we  have  none  of 
power,  616 ;  8.  In  the  abucture  of  all  languagce 
the  distinction  of  action  and  passion  Is  recog- 
nised, 516-517  ;  4.  Many  operations  of  mind  Im- 
ply a  belief  of  active  power  in  ourselves  and 
others,  517  ;  6.  The  desire  of  power  is  one  of  the 
strongest  {Mualons  of  human  nature,  617.  518 ; 
Locke's  account  of  our  idea  of,  518-630 ;  his  dis- 
tinction of  Active  and  Passive  power  contro- 
verted, 519 ;  Sensation  and  Refieetion  not,  as 
he  suppoaes,  the  exclusive  sources  of  the  idea, 
619,  620;  Hume's  opinion,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of,  criticised,  520-522 ;  whether  beings  that 
have  no  will  nor  understanding  may  have  active 

ewer,  622-625 ;  little  light  on  tliis  qnetition  to 
derived  from  attention  to  the  coune  of  na- 
tural evenU,  622  b ;  if  Locke's  opinion  correct, 
there  can  be  no  active  power  without  will,  523, 
523 ;  cooitclousness  of  free-will  and  responaibUity 
in  all  minds,  623-624 ;  origin  of  notions  of  effici- 
ent cause  ai>d  active  power,  624, 525, 604 ;  effici- 
ent causea  of  the  phienomena  of  nature  consider- 
ed in  reference  to,  525-527 ;  power  ascribed  only 
popularly  to  such  phenomena,  625 ;  indefinite 
application  of  the  i%  3rd  cause,  526  ;  liopulessness 
of  inquiry  into  primary  causes,  626-527;  tho 
extent  of  human  power,  627-630 ;  to  be  eati- 
mated  by  the  efTect  which  It  is  able  to  produce. 
527  ;  immediate  efTects,  527-529 ;  rsmote  eflTects 
529,  630. 

Power,  the  Desire  of,  one  of  the  strongeet  pasidons 
of  human  nature,  617,  618  ;  explained  and  Illus- 
trated, 554-656. 

Powers,  mental,  chwsificatioo  of;  S21  H,  242  a, 
611  H ;  Intellectual,  Essays  on  the,  213  sq.  i 
Acttve,  Eaaays  on  tlie,  518  sq. 

Praedetermtoatlon,  theoiy  of,  632  H. 

PndioabU,  meaning  of  the  tvm,  380 ;  distin- 
guished from  aOKfrute,  390  H. 

Predioablea,  the  five,  396  b,  406  b,  686-687 ;  Por- 


phyry'a  trsatiae  on  the,  683 ;  Reid'a  miataka  aa 
to  the  nature  o(  687  H. 

Prejudices,  aa  the  eausesof  error,  diaenaeed,  46H 
475 ;  Baoon's  division  of,  into  four  rfaswis  468 : 
Idola  trifrio— thoao  eommon  to  the  whole  ho- 
mao  apedae,  468-473  ;  undue  rogard  to  autho- 
rity, 468 ;  diaposttioa  to  meaaure  thtnga  mt- 
known  by  things  known,  470 ;  k>fe  of  dmpii- 
oity,  470-47S ;  misapplication  of  the  power  of 
inventi<m  to  purpoeea  for  which  it  ia  iaeocape- 
tent,  472 ;  tendency  to  rush  into  extremes,  47S, 
478;  Idola  specva— peouliaritiea  of  training, 
profsasion,  or  character,  473, 474  ;  Idola  fmi 
tmperfiMtionaandalNiaeoflangua8e«474;  Ideia 
ffteotri— lUaesystema,  174,  475. 

Premiees  in  reasoning  deocribed,  475. 

Presdenca,  Divine,  dHBcul^  of 
liberty,  341,  343.  342  H;  ooo  . 
mory,  348  a,  631  b ;  arguments  in  favour  of 
necessity  from,  6S8-632:  reoondliatioB  of  the 
permission  of  evil  to,  683-686. 

Present,  with  roference  to  time,  meaning  of  the 
word,  848 ;  tense,  in  verba,  nature  of,  348  a. 

PrttenUp,  altered  use  of  this  adverb,  86  H. 

Prevoat.  (M.,  of  Geneva,)  referred  to.  14  b. 

Price,  (Dr.)  opposed  Lodce's  aooouut  of  the  oeigJB 
of  our  ideas,  347  a,  485  a ;  quoted  on  coneeiv- 
ability  as  the  criterion  of  posMbflity,  377  a ; 
noticed,  317  b,  486  b,  581  a. 

Pride,  characteristioa  of,  576. 

Prieatley,  (Dr,)  his  objections  to  Reid'a  philoaophy 
connidered,  83-85 ;  aaama  aubatantiany  to  agree 
with  hhn  on  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sanaa,  ST 
a;  strictures  on  his  EzamiiMtwit,  ^tc,  by  Dr 
Campbell,  37,  38 ;  on  his  materialism.  68  :  hia 
employment  of  the  expreaatona  PhUotopkical 
Necessiiry.  Necesaarlans,  criUciaed,  82;  held 
that  all  knowledge  ia  originally  derived  from 
the  aensea,  884 ;  quoted  on  the  meaning  of  the 
term  mmm,  421  b  ;  of  oom,mon  senw;  485  a ;  his 
definition  of  Judgment,  434  a;  acknowledges 
that  men  have  a  c«)nvicU<in  of  some  active  power 
In  tliemeelves,  604  a ;  his  notion  of  caiiaa^  604  b^ 
608  a,  687  a ;  his  argument  against  the  know- 
ledge of  contingent  events  examined,  630 ;  ra- 
ferred  to  or  quoted,  58  b,  87  b,  197  H.  198  H, 
308  H,  882  U.  468  b.  616  H.  616  a.  635  b. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  see  QuaUtiosu 

Prindplee,  (First.)  do  not  need,  nor  admit  of,  pstMif. 
830  a ;  are  the  f<»undation  of  all  reasoning  and 
sdance,  830  b,  637  a ;  in  Mathematica,  »>  b; 
in  Natural  Philoaonhy,  231  a;  thoae  taken 
for  granted  (by  Reid)  In  b«<tting  of  the  mind, 
831-234 ;  on,  in  general,  434-441 ;  of  our  Jodg- 
manta,  some  are  intuitive,  others  fcamded  on 
argument,  484  a,  712  b;  the  former  called 
asiomi,  first  prinoipUg,  principUa  of  coe»- 
mon  setwe,  eommon  notions,  st^f-nidaU  Inctts, 
434  b ;  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  sure, 
and  what  are  not,  434,  435 ;  all  knowledga  got 
by  reasoning  founded  on,  435 ;  some  yield  certain, 
otiien  probable,  condusions,  436,  436 ;  advan- 
tage of^  ascertaining,  in  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  436,  437;  when  first  principles 
denied,  common  aenae  tlie  only  referenee,  437, 
438 ;  may  be  Judged  of  by  all  men,  438 ;  opin- 
ions which  contradict  them  not  only  fUso  Int 
absuid,  438,  439  ;  methoda  by  which  they  nsay 
recdve  aupport  from  reaaoaing,  438-441 ;  Ffrat 
Prindplesof  ConUogentTrutha,44I-463;  to  wit, 
that  everything  of  which  one  ia  couadooa  ex- 
hita,  442,  443 ;  that  the  thoughts  of  which  one 
is  consdoua  are  thoae  of  aelf,  443,  444 ;  that 
things  distinctly  remembered  rsaUy  happaned. 
444,  445 ;  our  own  identity,  ao  &r  book  aa 
memory  goes,  446;  that  thtnga  diatinetly  per- 
ceived by  the  aenaes,  really  exists  445,  446; 
that  we  have  aome  power  over  our  aetiooa«  and 
the  determbiatiuns  of  our  will,  446, 447  ;  that  the 
natural  Csculties,  by  which  we  diatinguUi  tmth 
from  error,  arenot  fiUladous,  447, 448 ;  that  there 
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is  life  and  inUUinnce  in  those  we  convene  with, 
448,  448 ;  tliat  features,  sounds,  Kesturas,  indi- 
cate tliouglits  and  dispositions,  449, 450  ;  that  a 
mrtaiu  n^ard  Is  due  to  testimony  in  matters  of 
fact,  and  even  to  authority  in  matters  of  opiniou, 
450-457;  that  there  are  events  depending  on 
inan's  will,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  probabUity, 
461 :  that,  in  the  phsenoniena  of  nature,  what  is 
to  be,  wiU  probablv  be  like  wliat  has  been,  451, 
452 ;  First  Principles  of  Necessary  Truths,  452- 
461 ;  Grammatical,  452  ;  Logical,  ib. ;  Mathe- 
matical, 452,  453 ;  in  matters  of  Taste,  453 ;  in 
Morals,  453,  454  ;  Metaphysical,  464-461 ;  opi- 
nions, ancient  and  modem,  alx>ut,  462-468 ; 
specially,  of  the  Peripatetics,  462;  of  Descartes 
and  his  followers,  46S,  466 ;  of  Locke.  465-467 ; 
of  BuiHer.  467,  46& 

Prlscianus  Ljdus  referred  to,  anonymously,  262  H. 

Probable  Reasoning,  see  Reasoning. 

Probability,  exists  in  relation  to  events  depending 
on  human  will,  451  a;  Hume's  reference  of  sll 
knowledge  U\  examined,  484-489. 

Profuaor,  the  term  originally  convertible  with 
Ma^Ur  and  Doctor,  724  H. 

Promises^  Hume's  doctrine  regarding,  contro- 
verted, 663-670. 

Pronunciation,  how  aoquired,  550. 

Property,  origin  and  division  of,  657-659. 

Propositions,  nkture  of,  414  a,  671  b ;  what,  ac- 
oordinir  to  Aristotle,  692,  693 ;  conversion  of, 
683.694. 

Proprium,  as  a  Predicable^  686. 

Protagoras  and  Euathlus,  story  of,  704  b. 

Psychology,  proper  term  for  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  217  H. 

PubUe  Spirit,  the  Affection  of,  564. 

Punishments,  influence  of,  in  conneetion  with 
nB0tives,61S,  618. 

Purkinje,  referred  to,  169  H. 

Purpose,  a  voluntary  operation  of  mind,  539; 
particuhu'  and  general,  distinguished,  538,  540. 

Pyirho  the  Elean,  noticed,  102,  259  H,  438  b. 

Pythagoras,  noticed,  225  a,  241,  262  a,  264  a. 

Fythagoreansi,  (the,)  their  views  regarding  a  First 
Cause,  870 ;  their  sapposed  theory  of  ideas,  225 
a,  270a,  370  a,  404  a,  405  b.  429  a,  430  a,  431  b ; 
of  perception,  256  a,  306  a ;  their  views  regard- 
ing a  First  Cause,  870 ;  oompued  the  mind  to 
a  state  or  commonwealth,  573  b ;  the  so-called 
Pythagorean  fragments,  spurloos,  226  H,  406 
K  540  H,  573  H,  688  H,  686  U ;  uncertainty 
of  oar  knowledge  regarding  the  Pythagorean 
School,  573  H I  refomd  to,  203  H,  462  a,  471, 
607  a,  686  a. 

QuAunn  fln  general,)  every  quality  supposes  a 
subject,  »2,S22,  454,  455 ;  Manifest  and  Occult, 
distinguished,  822  a ;  in  relation  to  general  con- 
ceptions^ 385 ;  eiTect  of  obeerving  the  connection 
between  latent  and  sensible,  in  improving  the 
senses,  883  b,  834  a. 

Qualities,  Primary  and  Beoondanr.  the  distinction 
o^  123  a,  181  a  and  H,  141  b  and  H,  142  H; 
the  terms  not  invented  by  Locke,  141  H,  816  H; 
on,  in  general,  818-318 ;  foundation  of  the  dis- 
Unetion,  313, 814 ;  rednoed  to  a  higher  prindnle, 
818  H ;  opinion  of  the  vulgar  r^arding,  315, 
316;  opinions  of  philosophers  regarding,  816^18 ; 
speolaUy  of  the  Atomists.  816  a ;  of  Aristotle, 
816  b;  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  816-318;  of 
Berkeley,  818 ;  the  disfeinotion  how  far  available 
against  idealism,  818  H. 

Qicantify,  Btaay  on,  716-719 ;  written  to  oppoae 
Hntcbeson's  applleation  of  algebra  to  morals, 
5,  6 ;  Beid's  earliest  publication,  715  H. 

Quantity,  ofpropoaitlon%  682  b. 

Ramsav,  (Chevaliar,)  refevTed  to  touching  the 
Bgoists,  268  H. 


amus,  (Peter,)  his  Dichotomy  by  ooni 
M8aaiuiH;  noticed,  268 a,  697  b. 


Rational  Principlee  of  Action,  (to  wtt.  Regard  to 
our  Good  upon  the  Whole,  Regard  to  Dutyl 
examined,  579-599  ;  evidence  that  there  ara 
such  principles  in  man,  579,  580 ;  distinguished 
from  Mechanical  and  Animal  principles,  579. 

Ravaisson,  referred  to,  681  H. 

Raynal,  (Abbd,)  quoted  to  the  effect  that  whete- 
ever  savages  see  motion  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul,  605  a. 

Realists  and  Nominalists,  406. 

Reason,  in  connection  with  Common  Sense,  100, 
127,  425  ;  inaccurate  use  of  the  term  by  Reid, 
100  H,  127  H  ;  in  relation  to  our  Instinctive  Be- 
lief in  testimony,  197,  549 ;  the  conviction  of 
our  Identity  necessary  to  the  exercise  of,  344  a ; 
Home's  scepticism  with  regard  to,  considersd, 
484-489 ;  Hume's  opiniou,  that  it  cannot  give 
rise  to  any  original  idea,  criticised,  521,  522 ;  ae 
opposed  to  Passion,  535, 536,  581  b ;  its  influence 
on  our  voluntary  actions,  536;  compared  with 
instfaict,  548,  558;  insufficient  to  supply  the 
place  of  parental  affection,  661  b ;  two  offices 
of,  679  b,  582  a,  676  a ;  U  Reason  a  principle  of 
action  ?  680  a  t  Hume's  abusive  uso  of  the  term, 
581  b,  674  b ;  extent  to  which  it  is  assisted  by 
Logic,  708-711. 

Reason,  (the  Sufficient,) sra  Sufficient  Reason. 

Reasoning,  J)arwln'8  aocount  uf,  19  a ;  defined, 
243  i  the  evidence  of,  defined.  328 }  all  knowledge 
got  by,  founded  on  first  principles,  435, 482 ;  oniin 
general,  475-478 ;  distinguished  fh>m  Judgment, 
434, 475, 476 ;  difficulty  of  defining,  476  a ;  gift  of 
nature  capable  of  artificial  culture,  ib. ;  divided 
into  probable  and  demonstrative,  476-477 ;  re- 
spective fields,  477 ;  demonetrative,  divided  into 
two  classes,  mathematical  and  metaphysical, 
477 ;  direct  and  indirect  demonstrations,  477-478: 
reasoning  as  applied  to  morals,  478-481 ;  probable, 
481-484 ;  field,  contingent  truths,  «81 ;  admits 
multipUcitv  of  arguments,  482 ;  probable  evi- 
dence, philosophkal  and  popular  meanings  dis- 
tinguished, lb.;  vario\iB  Idnds— testimony,  au- 
thority, recognition  of  identity,  antidpatiou  of 
men's  ftiture  conduct.  Judgment  of  char»ot«r  from 
acts,  chances,  laws  of  nature,  48S-4M. 

Rectitude,  the  notion  of;  586-689 ;  see  Duty. 

lUduetio  ad  abncrdicm,  the  nature  of,  439  b. 

Reflection,  the  only  means  by  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  can  be  known.  201 ;  Locke's 
account  of,  combated,  208,  346,  420 ;  natureSof, 
232  a,  238  b^  847 ;  confounded  with  Consdoua- 
noss,  239,  347,  420,  443;  the  term  not  first  in- 
troduced into  psychology  by  Locke,  238  H,  846 
H:  of  all  the  powers  of  mind,  the  last  to  be  de- 
veloped, 240  a;  proper  and  improper  mesnhigs 
of,  847  H,  420  H  {  operation  of,  in  relation  to 
consciousness  and  the  objects  of  the  senses,  420 ; 
meaning  of  the  term  as  used  by  Locke,  420  H. 

Rtgen*  in  Attihui,  meaning  ofl  724  H,  726  H. 

Regis,  referred  to,  177  H. 

Regularity,  as  an  element  in  beauty,  506  a. 

ReM,  (Adam,)  an  anceetor  of  Dr  Reid,  his  trans- 
lation of  Buchananii  History  of  Scotland,  4  a,  85. 

Reid,  (Alexander,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr  Reid,  notioe 
of,  4  a,  88H  ;  his  works,  36  b. 

Reid,  (Dr  Thomas,)  Aeamnt  of  tM  Life  and 
WrUingi  of,  3-38 ;  his  birth  and  parentage,  with 
notices  of  his  ancestors,  3,  4,  36,  36,  88  a  and 
H ;  his  education,  4,  6,  38  H  ;  punuits  at  col- 
lege, 4,  5 :  ezoursioa  to  England,  5  ;  appoint- 
ment to  the  living  of  New  Maoliar,  ib. ;  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  charge  there,  ib. ; 
pablk»tiou  of  the  Ksiajf  on  QuantUy,  6,  6 ;  eon- 
sideration  of  iu  merits,  6  a ;  elected  Professor 
of  Philo«>pby  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  6  b; 
comprehensive  character  of  the  dutise  of  thto 
office,  ib. ;  along  with  Dr  John  Gregory,  founded 
a  literary  sodety  then,  7  a,  41  H ;  publlc»> 
tion  of  his  Inq^^rv  into  th«  Hvman  Mind,  7  a; 
Us  early  phllosopbical  vlewi^  ib. ;  letter  of  Mr 
Home  to,  ftflsr  raading  the  manuaoript  of  the 
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Inquiry,  7,  8 ;  objMt  of  this  trafttiao,  8 ;  the 
flnt  to  apply  Baoon'i  method  of  induction  to 
mental  philoeophy,  8,  9,  13 ;  Impression  pro- 
duced by  the  publication  of  the  Inquiry,  9, 10  ; 
removal  to  Qlasffow  University,  10 ;  state  of  this 
Unlrenity  at  the  time*  lb. ;  his  merits  as  a 

Itublic  teacher,  10, 11 ;  retirement  from  publio 
ife,  11 ;  observations  on  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
his  philoBopliy,  11-29 ;  chiefly  distinguished  by 
his  adherence  to  the  Inductive  method,  11 ;  his 
high  opinion  of  Bacon,  lb. ;  the  value  of  his 
teadilnga,14, 16;  aimed  at  vindicating  Uie  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  belief  against  tlie  attacks 
of  scepticism,  15,  b ;  his  analysis  and  clatsillca- 
cation  of  our  powera,  its  merits  and  defects,  ib.  ; 
review  of  the  mora  important  objections  against 
his  doctrines,  17-28 ;  specially  of  four :  1.  Tlutt 
he  asKimed  gratuitously  the  theoiy  concerning 
the  soul,  which  materialism  calls  In  question, 
18-21 ;  on  this  point  his  philosophy  peculiarly 
invulnerable,  18  a ;  how  opposed  to  materiaUsm, 
18  b;  holds  that  tho  terms  expressing  simple 
powers  of  the  mind  cannot  be  defined,  19  b:  2. 
That  his  views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
philosophical  curiosity,  21,22;  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  mysticism,  21  ;  letter  of,  to  Dr 
Orsgory  on  his  theory  of  Perception,  22  a ;  3. 
That  by  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  ori- 
ginal principles,  he  has  made  the  science  of 
mind  more  perplexed  than  it  was  before,  22-20  ; 
this  objection  roiglit  be  most  strongly  urged 
against  his  classification  of  our  active  principl«H, 
but  even  here  witii  little  effect,  23  a  ;  defended 
against  Priestley,  23-25,  37 ;  4.  That  by  sanc- 
tioning an  appeal  from  the  dcciiions  of  the 
learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  he  has 
restrained  a  spirit  of  free  enquiry  and  lent  stabi- 
lity to  popular  errors,  20-28 ;  the  difference  be- 
tween Reid  and  Priestley  on  this  point  seems 
only  verbal,  27 ;  what  Reld  means  by  an  appeal 
to  common  8enM,  28  ;  remarks  on  his  style,  2d  a  ; 
list  of  Ills  publicitions,  29  b  ;  his  HiHorp  of  the 
VniversUp  of  U^a^ota,  29  H  ;  pursuits  towards 
tiie  doee  of  life,  29,  80 ;  death  of  his  wife,  letter 
on  tlie  subject  to  Mr  Stewart,  80;  visit  to 
Edinbui^i,  ib. ;  kist  illness  and  death,  31 ;  per- 
sonal appearance,  lb.  ;  portrait,  ib.  ;  cluracter, 
31-33 ;  specially  as  a  philosopher,  32  ;  oiiarac- 
terlstlcs  of  his  correspondence,  33 ;  letter  of,  on 
dreaming,  33,  34  ;  letter  of,  to  a  friend,  (Or 
James  Gregory,)  on  the  occasion  of  tho  death 
of  his  wife,  34 ;  merits  as  a  teacher  of  youth, 
84,  35 ;  liistrutneutiJ  In  Improving  tlie  system 
of  education  at  Aberdeen,  38  H ;  Corrtgpon- 
dence  of,  89-91 ;  his  account  of  his  duties  as 
Professor  in  Glasgow,  89, 40;  unpublished  works 
of,  88  n ;  various  editions  of  bis  Inquiry,  94  H ; 
compared  with  Kant,  715  H. 

Reld,  (James,)  in  ancestor  of  Dr  Reld,  notlceof,  8  b. 

Reid,  (Uev.  Lewis,)  father  of  Dr  Reld,  his  char- 
acter. 3a;  his  family,  38  a. 

Reid,  (Thomas,)  an  ancestor  of  Dr  Reld,  notice  of 
his  life  and  literary  attainments,  3,  4,  35,  86  ; 
Aytoun's  elegy  on,  38  a ;  his  works,  86  II ;  fur- 
ther notice  of,  88  H. 

Relnesius,  referred  to,  151 II. 

Relation,  notions  of.  Judgment  operating  in  tho 
formation  of,  420-421. 

Relations,  natnrsof  the  afToctions  between,  660-562. 

Relative,  conceptions  described,  613 ;  notion,  im- 
proper use  of  the  term,  822  H,  513  H. 

Bemembcmucejfses  Memonr),  distinguished  from 
perception,  222 ;  cannot  be  taken  out  of  con- 
sciousness, 231  H. 

Reminlsoence.  nature  of,  860:  whether  possessed 
by  brutes,  859,  360. 

Remorse,  nature  of,  594  a. 

Resentment,  nature  of,  as  a  Malevolent  Aflbetion, 
668-570 ;  dlstinsrulshed  by  BUhop  Butler  into 
Sudden  and  Deliberate,  568  ;  the  former  called 
by  Lord  Karnes  inttinetite,  by  Reid  amimai. 


668 ;  in  Sodden  Reasntment,  is  there  a  n 

Ury  belief  that  the  ol^ect  is  aUve  ?  609 ;  its  iwe 

and  abuse.  569,  670 ;   DeUberate  Reoeatmcnt, 

its  nature,  670. 
Resolution,  or   Fixed  Purpoee,  as   a  volimtaiy 

operation  of  the  mind.  539-&41. 
Reqwnsibility,  moral,  argument  in  Hroar  of  the 

existence  of  liberty  from,  820-623. 
Restraint,  the  advantages  of,  578-579. 
Retina,  how   rava  of  light    affect,  148-162,   sps 

Seeing ;  how  objects  fall  upon,  IM. 
Revival  of  perceptions,  Locke's  view  on,  with  re- 
ference to  his  theory  of  memory,  855. 
Rewards,  faifluence  of,  in  oonueetion  with  motives, 

612-613. 
Reynolds,  (Sir  Joshua,)  the  motto  prefixed  to  his 

Academical  DiKounet,  applicable  to  Bacon's 

philosophy,  12  b. 
RIchter,  referred  to,  372  H. 
Ridicule,  service  of,  to  phlloeophy,  438  b,  439  a. 
RighU,  wlMt,  as  correspondbig  to  duties,  643, 644 ; 

natural,  the  ordinary  kinds  of.  enumerated,  656 
Roblson.  (Profiaesor,)  letter  of  Rekl  to,  en  Sir  laaae 

Newton's  descent,  80-91. 
ROell,  his  controversy  with  De  Yiies,  278  H. 
Rohault,  referred  to,  177  H. 
Romance,  origin  and  nature  of,  380-882. 
RoeccUnus,  Nominalism  of,  406  a. 
Rousseau,  noticed,  200,  201. 
Royer  CoUatd,  referred  to,  198  H,  863  H,  278  H, 

343  U. 
Rudolph!,  referred  to,  162  H,  181  H. 

Saoacitt,  nature  of,  648. 

8t  Hilaire,  (Borth^lemy,)  quoted.  682  H. 

Sanctity,  as  neutralising  ridicule,  439  a. 

Stuiscrit,  numerous  inflections  of,  616  H. 

Satmderson,  (.Nicholas,)  the  blind  mathen 
noticed,  126  b,  134  a,  148  a,  155. 

Savage  state,  tlie.  Uiustrated  In  the  fbn&atton  of 
language,  605. 

Savages,  their  possession  of  the  seeds  «>f  those 
qualities  which  adorn  civilised  life,  96  b. 

Sitdiger,  (Julius  Cnsar.)  his  sixth  senee.  IM  H ; 
referred  to,  228  H ;  quoted  (anooymoualy)  (Hi 
the  utility  of  dlsputatbn,  707  H. 

Scepticism,  found  in  the  phlloeophy  of  Dee  Cartes, 
Malebranche^  Locke,  and  Berkeley.  101  b.  103  b, 
206,  207;  animadverted  on,  188  b.  238,  259,  44b; 
not  pmysible  toudiing  the  facts  of  ooaseionaaess 
in  themselves,  120  H.  442  H,  718  U  ;  vocatioa 
of,  129  H ;  sc«  Doubt;  origin  of,  207.  446 ;  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  nwdsm, 
438  b. 

Scheiner,  hia  experiments  on  the  eye,  100  b ;  re- 
ferred to,  177  H. 

Sehelling,  referred  to,  206  H. 

Schiller,  quoted.  384  H ;  referred  to,  616  H. 

Schneider,  referred  to.  «8S  U. 

Schoolmen,  their  additions  to  Aristotle's  t 
ideas.  226 ;  the  vulgar  opinion  in  niowil  to  i 
philosophy,  erroneous,  268  H ;  understood  clie 
arguments  in  fsvonr  of  Idealism,  285  H ;  anti- 
cipated Locke's  distinction  of  Sense  and  Reflect 
tion  as  the  two  sources  of  oor  knowledge,  346  U. 

Sdenoes,  divided  into  material  and  iniellectesJ. 
218;  how  the  maturity  of  a  scienoe  may  be 
Judged  of,  241. 

SeUntia  Media,  the  doctrine  of,  632,  ib.  H. 

Secondary,  Primary  and.  Qualities,  see  Qualltias. 

Seeing,  on,  in  genenl.  182  sq. ;  exosllenoo  and  dig- 
nity of,  132, 183;  discoveis  almost  nothing  which 
the  Blind  may  not  comprehend,  183 ;  the  reamn 
of  this,  183,  184 ;  necessity  of  distingitishia^  iLe 
visible  appearances  of  objects  fraaa  the  things 
suggested  by  them,  134,  186;  the  visible  ap- 
pearance of  an  object  analysed,  136-187;  sel- 
dom made  the  object  of  rsflectioD,  135  b ;  bow 
it  would  aiTect  one  newly  made  to  see,  186,  137 : 
Colour  a  quality  of  Bodiee,  not  a  soasat 
(Idea)  of  the  mind,  137,  188 ;  this  qiattty  i 
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ttnfnualied  from  what  is  calUd  tJu  appearance 
of  Colour,  137  ;  the  latter  a  uga  of  the  former, 
137  b^  138  a;  the  name  of  Colour ,  how  applied, 
188 ;  no  real  difference  between  philoeophers 
and  the  vulear  in  this  matter,  138-140 ;  no  re- 
eemblanoe  between  Colour  and  the  idea  or 
sensatiou  by  which  it  U  represented  to  the 
mind,  140  a;  Visible  Figure  and  Extension 
(Magnitude),  142-144;  have  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  real  Figure  and  Magnitude,  142  b ; 
Visible  Figure,  what  conception  a  bltaid  man 
mi^  form  of  it,  148  ;  this  conception  compared 
with  the  appearanoe  presented  to  the  eye  in 
vision,  143,  144;  queries  concerning  Visible 
Figure  answered,  144-147 ;  Geometry  of  Visi- 
bles,  147-152;  what  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
jecto  may  be  obtained  through  this  sense  alone, 
140, 150;  illiutratiou  of  the  Idomanixuis  borrowed 
fh>m  Anepigraphus,  150-152;  certain  pb»no- 
mena  of  Vision  examined,  162  sq.  ;  1.  The 
parallel  moUon  of  the  ey«^  152,  153 ;  thia  not 
the  result  of  custom,  162 ;  but  of  a  natural 
instinct,  152,  153 ;  power  of  varying  the  par- 
aUelism.  153  a ;  2.  Our  seeing  objects  ereet  by 
inverted  imsges,  153-168;  Kepler's  and  Des- 
cartes' solntion,  153,  164 ;  Berkeley's  solution, 
154,  166 ;  Raid's  solution,  156-160  ;  how  the 
picture  on  the  retiiui  causes  vision,  157;  ac- 
counted for  as  a  law  of  nature,  157-160 ; 
Scheiner's  and  Forterfleld's  experiments,  160, 
161 ;  8.  Seeing  objects  single  with  two  eyes, 
108-166 ;  opinions  reduced  to  two  supreme 
classse,  163  H ;  objects  falling  on  pointo  of 
the  retina  similarly  situate,  164;  Ulustrative 
experiments,  165 ;  laws  of  vision  in  brute  ani- 
mals, 166,  167 :  theory  as  to  animals  which 
have  their  eyes  placed  adverse,  167  ;  Sqiiintiug 
considered  hypotheticaUy,  167-172  ;  not  probable 
that  two  ol^ects  can  be  attended  to  at  once, 
168  a ;  defect  of  sight  at  point  of  entrance  of  optic 
nerve,  168  b;  experiments  on  squinting  sug- 


gested, 168, 160  ;  double  and  single  vision  with 
reference  to  squinting,  168,  170 ;  Dr  Jurin's  hy- 
pothesis, 170;  facts  relating  to  squinting,  172; 


notices  of  attemuts  to  cure  it,  172, 173 ;  the  effect 
of  custom  in  seeing  objects  single,  173-176;  Uio 
aocurate  direction  of  both  eyes  to  the  object  the 
effect  of  custom,  173, 174 ;  the  correspondence  be- 
tween certain  points  of  the  retina  an  original  pro- 
perty of  human  eyes,  174 ;  Dr  Smith's  reasoning 
oontroverted,  174-176 ;  Dr  Porterfield's  account 
of  single  and  double  vision,  176-178 ;  Dr  Briggs's 
ttieovy  of  the  optic  nerves,  178, 179 ;  Newton's 
conjecture,  180 ;  Btrictures.on  it,  180, 181 ;  tlieory 
oonceming  the  sensorium  controvei*ted,  181  b  ; 
how  we  learn  to  perceive  distances  by  the  eye, 
188 ;  changes  in  the  form  of  the  eye,  189 ;  incli- 
nation of  optio  axes,  189, 190 ;  degrees  of  bright- 
ness in  colour,  190.  101 ;  comparison  with  inter- 
vening objects,  192 ;  diminution  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude, 192, 193;  visible  and  real  figure,  193, 184. 
5m  Sight,  Vision. 

Beghet,  (Sir  Thomas,)  referred  to,  35  H. 

Self,  tlie  permanent  subject  of  successive  thoughts 
232.  345,  443,  444. 

Self-interest,  defects  of,  as  a  principle  of  action, 
584-586. 

Seneca,  quoted,  85  a,  884  H. 

Sensation,  cannot  be  defined,  107  a ;  belongs  to 
a  sentient  being,  110  b,  288  b ;  suggests  both 
the  correlate  and  the  relation.  111  a ;  none  of 
our  sensations  resemblances  of  any  qualities  of 
body,  140-142 ;  distinguished  irom  Ferception, 
182  b.  310-318;  principle  of  this  distinction- 
Sensation  the  subjective,  Perce|ition  the  ob- 
jective, element,  each  always  in  tlie  inverse 
ratio  of  the  other,  160  U,  182  M,  813  H,  318  H  ; 
Sensation  and  Reflection,  as  the  two  sources  of 
our  ideas,  thb  division  considered,  208, 346,  510 
U;  meaning  of  the  term,  229;  disUognished 
fh)m  Memory,  389  b. 


Sensations,  distinguished  from  the  qualities  causing 
them,  112,  114,  118,  120,  131.  137,  138  288 
316 ;  their  alleged  connection  with  vibrations  of 
the  nerves,  252  ;  their  nature,  280 ;  divided  into 
the  agreeable,  the  disagreeable,  and  the  indiffer- 
ent, 311  ;  difference  between  Sensations  and  Feel- 
ings, 312. 

Sense,  the  organs  of.  245  sq.;  see  Organs;  the  evi- 
dence of,  coraiiared  with  the  evidence  of  Rea- 
soning, 328,  329;  of  Axioms,  328;  of  Testimony 
329,  compare  184-200 ;  of  Memory,  328,  330 ;  in- 
forms us  onlv  of  the  Present,  848 ;  objecU  of, 
our  notion  of,  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of 
i!i?*?S?'»  *^^  * '  POPW'A'  meaning  of  the  word, 
421.  422;  not  to  be  identified  with  Judgment, 
580  H;  Common,  see  Common  Sense;  Moral. 
MS  Moral  Sense. 

Senses,  (KxternalO  in  all  the  Senses  the  only  ob- 
ject perceived  is  that  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  organ,  104  H,  160  H,  247  H,  288  H.  801 

Sa^S  ^U?^i,^ »  ^^^^°  *»<*>  fl^«.  toadequate, 
119  H,  124  H;  systems  of  phUosophers  con- 
cerning, 130-132;  do  not  deceive^  184  a  and 
U  ;  general  belief  in  the  evidence  of,  258 ;  ex- 
tent of  the  knowledge  given  by,  280;  improve- 
inent  of,  830-334 ;  by  use  and  exercise,  330,  331 ; 
original  and  acquired  perceptions  distinguished. 
831-838  ;  by  a  due  care  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
338 ;  by  attention  to  the  objects  of  sense,  333; 
by  the  use  of  in»truments,  contrived  by  art| 
^3 ;  by  discovering  the  connection  wliieh  snb- 
sisU  between  the  sensible  and  latent  quali- 
ties of  objects,  333,  834 ;  fallacy  of,  334-338 ; 
complaints  of  philosophers  concerning,  334; 
faUscy  impossible  hi  sensation,  386  ;  supiwsed 
fallacy  hi  perception,  ib. ;  due  to  inconclusive 
reasonhig,  335,  336 ;  to  errors  of  acquired  per- 
ception, 836,  337 ;  Co  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  337,  338 ;  to  a  disordered  sute  of  the 
oigau,  nervtss,  Ac.,  388,  338 ;  existence  of  thhigs 
perceived  by,  a  first  principle,  445,  446. 

Sensorium,  that  part  of  the  brain  to  which  im- 
pressions are  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve,  156  b ; 
theories  concerning,  178-181 ;  by  some  phUoso- 
phers made  the  seat  of  the  soul,  255. 

Sentencs^  the  true  natural  unit  in  speech.  71  a 
and  H. 

Sentiimnt,  on  the  term,  262  H,  641  H.  674  b 
andU. 

Sergeant,  (John,)  his  criticism  of  Locke's  theory  of 
identity,  350  H ;  referred  to,  281 II. 

Shaftesbury,  account  of  hU  treatise  entitled  Stntua 
Commvnis,  &c.,  423,  424 ;  oasuaUy  noticed.  603, 
568  a,  588  b,  598  b. 

Bight,  the  sense  by  which  we  principally  obtain 
our  knowledge  of  Figure,  126  H  ;  true  object  of 

eircepUon  in,  160  J 1,  290  H,  301 II,  303  H,  304 
;  does  not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  real  Mag- 
nitude or  Extension,  303  b,  326  U  ;  origuial  and 
acquh-ed  perceptions  of,  331,  332  ■  minuteness 
that  the  sense  is  eapable  of  reaching,  349,  350. 
See  Seemg,  Vision.  *'      * 

Sign,  oonuecUon  of,  with  the  thing  signified,  121, 
122,  194  sq. ;  transition  fh>m,  to  thing  sig- 
nified. 831  b.  .  a  •* 

Signs,  natural,  different  classes  of,  distinguished, 
121,  122  ;  power  of,  to  signify  sentiments,  pas- 
sions, ice,  450:  innate  faculty  of  recognisingt 
664,  666.  J  a  — «» 

Simple  Apprehension,  see  Apprehension,  Concep- 
tion. 

Simplicity,  love  of,  as  a  source  of  error,  206,207, 
470-472. 

SunpUdus,  referred  to,  263  U.  310  H.  686  H. 

Sin,  argument  of  the  necessitarians  from  the  per- 
niissk>n  of,  examined,  682-636. 

Skene,  (Drs  Andrew  and  David.)  notice  of.  39  H ; 
Dr  Rsid's  Letters  to,  38-60. 

Skene.  (Dr  George,)  notice  of,  46  H. 

Smelling,  on,  in  general,  104-115 ;  the  medium,  of 
certain  effluvia  constantly  emitted  by  bodies. 
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104  b;  the  oigui  of,  104,  106*,  tbe  leimfcion 
coiisid«red  abstractlv,  105 ;  oompand  with  the 
remembnnoe  and  iinaglDation,  105,  106 ;  im- 
pliea  a  aeatient  being,  108  a ;  tiiere  is  a  quality 
b  bodies  which  we  call  their  Smell,  112  a;  In 
the  imagination  thle  quality  is  doatiy  connected 
with  the  aensaUon,  112  b ;  the  notion  of  the  ex- 
ternal quality,  as  cause  of  the  sensation,  whence 
derived  T  113,  113 ;  the  name  of  SnuU,  though 
applied  both  to  tlie  sensation  and  to  the  exter- 
nal quality,  more  properly  belongs  to  the  lat- 
ter, 114  ;  in  the  sensation  la  the  mind  active  ur 
paasiveT  114, 115. 

Smith,  (Adam,)  quoted  on  systems  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 14  a  ;  on  the  principle  of  Credulity,  23, 
34 ;  his  remark  as  to  the  pleasure  of  returning 
in  old  age  to  the  studies  of  youth,  SO  a ;  criti- 
cism of  his  theory  of  Sympathy,  M,  666 ;  noticed, 
194  H,  657  a. 

Smith,  (Or.)  hie  Stfstem  qf  Optica  noticed,  154  a, 
166  a,  ITS  a,  174  b,  175, 176, 177  b,  178  a,  101  a, 
102,  193  a. 

Social,  as  distinguished  from  solitary,  operations  of 
the  mUid,  S44. 664;  neglected  by  phUow>pherB,  245. 

Socrates,  his  doctrine  of  the  connection  of  beauty 
with  real  perfection,  503  b ;  his  four  cardinal  Thr- 
tuea,  642  H;  noticed,  540  bl 

Soemmering,  discovery  of.  touching  the  retina, 
174  II ;  referred  to,  181  H. 

Softness,  119  b  :  ite  Touch. 

Solitary,  as  distinguished  ih>m  sooial,  opentloos 
ofthe  mind,  244,  663. 

Solomon,  IVUdom  of,  quoted,  647  H. 

Sophisms,  the  nature  and  division  of,  according 
to  the  Aristotelians,  707,  708. 

Soul,  opinions  regarding  the  nature  of;  208  b,  203  a 
and  H ;  regarding  the  seat  of,  234  b  and  H, 
348  H,  265.  310  H. 

Sound,  110  b ;  see  Hearing. 

Space,  Reld's  and  Kant's  doctrines  of,  compared, 
128  H,  126  M,  128  H,  324  H I  represented  by 
Newton  as  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity,  255  b ; 
origin  of  our  notion  of,  324 ;  tangible  and  visi- 
ble, distittgulFhed,  8S4,  325 ;  Reld^s  doctrine  of, 
criticised,  834  H,  343  H  ;  oonsiderationa  regard- 
ing, 335,  836,  343, 349 ;  Inadeqtttcy  of  our  notion 
of,  349  U. 

Speaking,  art  of,  an  example  of  habit,  560. 

Species,  (sensible,)  Peripatetic  and  Scholaatic 
theories  of,  138  b  and  H,  204  b  and  H,  267  a,  268 
H,  878  H ;  as  employed  by  Descartes,  Gaasendi, 
and  Locke,  236  H  ;  5pectef  imprrsMB  and  «^ 
prtua,  267  H,  312  H,  375  H. 

Species,  (logical.)  686,  690. 

Speculative  and  Active  Povfere,  error  of  the  distri- 
bution into,  511  11. 

Speech ,  fkculty  of,  one  of  the  mental  powers,  845 
H  ;  structure  of,  according  to  the  Aristotelians, 
081,683. 

Spence,  referred  to  aa  the  author  (under  the  name 
of  Sir  Harry  Beaumont)  of  Otto,  or  a  JHaloffue 
on  Beauty,  600  H. 

Spinosa,  bis  system  of  Neoesdty  referred  to,  608  a, 
628  b ;  quoted  coucemhig  Liberty,617  H :  noticed, 
306  H. 

Spirit,  publlo,  as  a  benevolent  affection,  664. 

Spontaneity,  as  characterising  Trains  of  thought, 
880,  381 ;  see  Train ;  Liberty  of,  601  H,  614  H. 

Squinting,  167  tf(  seg.  ;  see  Seeing. 

Btahr,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Stair,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  230  H. 

BtaU,  a  term  applied  by  Neceasitarians  to  all  modi- 
ileatlons  of  mind  iodiflereutly,  86  H. 

Staliefieal  Account  of  Scotland,  Reid's  Account 
'  Cflaagow  Univertitp  first  published  in,  781 


t' 


Stevenson,  (Professor,)  his  eandid  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  merit  of  Reid's  Inguity,  8  b,  10  a. 

Stewart,  (Dugnld,)  his  Account  of  the  L\flB  and 
Writing*  qf  Dr  Jteid,  1-88;  Is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  Deseartss  was  not  aoquainted 


with  Bacon's  Works,  18  H :  his  rsmsrks  on 
Reid*s  observations  eonceming  Oolour  and  Vi- 
sible  Figure,  138  H,  144  H ;  his  princ^iU  of 
belief  in  the  permanence  qfthe  lavs  ofnaturg, 
827  H ;  misstates  Reid's  use  of  the  term  Jls> 
flection,  420  H  ;  his  theory  of  Habit,  551  H ; 
censures  Reid  (or  applying  the  term  Inatind 
to  an  acquired  dexterity,  568  H;  eoncadas 
that  no  action  is  performed  without  some  mo- 
tive, 608  H  ;  quoted,  on  the  order  of  nnivenity 
studies,  420  H  ;  on  the  Pythagorean  deanition  of 
Virtue.  640  H ;  on  the  conadousne^  of  Pros- 
Agency,  616  H  ;  on  GUlies's  eritidsm  of  ReU, 
684  H  ;  on  the  benefit  of  mathematical  stvadT* 
708  H ;  referred  to,  64  b.  184  H,  188  H.  8D8  H, 
317  U,  320  H,  853  H.  250  H,  373  H,  880  U.  294 
H.  !M3  H,  363  H.  407  U,  408  U,  425  H,  436  H, 
448  H,  451  H,  468  H.  461  H,  465  H,  467  H, 
475  H,  545  H,  648  II,  566  H. 

Stewart,  (Sir  James.)  noticed.  48  a. 

Stillingfleet,  referred  to,  881 H. 

Stimulants,  the  effect  o^  in  crsatlng  artificial  a|»po- 
tites,  115. 116,  553L 

Stoics,  (the,)  likened  the  mind  to  a  tabula  rota,  S53 
H ;  their  opinions  on  virtue  and  happiness,  683 1 
their  division  of  qfficia,  588  U,  648  H ;  their 
wise  man,  698  a ;  their  detinltion  of  rirtae«  638 
b :  their  distribution  of  the  virtues,  643  H. 

Sera6winiM,  notiosd,  178  b. 

Strabo,  quoted,  681  b ;  refsrred  to,  683  H. 

Stronacli,  (Rev.  WiUiam,)  his  testimony  to  Dr 
Raid's  popularity  at  New  Maohar,  5  b. 

Stuart,  (Professor  John,)  referred  to,  44  a  and  H. 

Subject  and  object,  proper  and  improper  nao  of 
theee  terms,  87  H,  221  H. 

Subjective  and  Objective  QuaUties^  distinetkni  of. 
310  H. 

Sublimity,  nature  and  prododng  cansas  ot,  ex- 
amined, 494-498,  see  Orandeur. 

Substance  (of  attributes),  conception  of,  apart  from 
Its  qualities,  involves  a  oontrsdietion,  383  H. 

Substance  (category  of)^  division  and  propestlss 
of,  684,  685. 

Substantial  Forms,  doctrine  of,  870  a  and  H. 

Sneoession,  (the  idea  of,)  Locke's  aeeouat  of,  criti- 
cised, 847,  348  ;  can  the  idea  of  Duration  be  de- 
rived from  1 848,  848. 

Suetonius,  quoted,  400  H,  686  H. 

Sufficient  Reason,  the  Lsibottlan  doeCrlne  of.  eoiH 
sidersd.  624-628 ;  ambiguity  of  the  principle  o^ 
624  U  ;  Applicable  to  hyperphysical  evente,  9» 
H  ;  equivalent  to  sum  qf  causes,  626  H. 

Suggestion,  as  a  power  of  the  mind,  explained.  111 ; 
Reid's  use  of  this  term  antidpsted  not  only  by 
Berkeley,  but  by  TertuUian,  111  H ;  critichm 
of  Reid  8  doctrine  of,  188  H,  ISO  U. 

Suidas,  referred  to,  683  H. 

Superiority,  Desire  of,  (see  Bmulation,)oontf  devsd. 
566-568. 

Swift,  noticed.  438  b. 

Syllogism,  whether  It  can  be  simply  apprdieDdc< 
375  a;  account  of  the  Ariiftotellan,  6M-70S, 
see  Aristotle  ;  Aristotle's  definition  ot,  701  H  ; 
Degerando  quoted  on,  710  H  {  oomparsd  witt 
Induction,  718. 

Sympathy,  Adam  Smith's  theoey  of,  98,  666: 
called  out  by  the  benevolent  affection^  MS ;  as 
an  effect  of  approbation,  593. 

Systems,  prejudices  arising  from,  474,  476. 

Talknt,  how  Judged  of  In  men.  468. 

Taste,  (the  sense  of.)  analysed,  115;  mgans  at 

entrance  of  alimentary  canal.  115  b ;  neaa,  lb. ; 

how  far  a  separate  genus  nom  snisll,  116  a; 

varlstles,  116 ;  enumeration  of  simple  tastes  by 

various  philosophers,  116  H. 
Taste,  (as  aa  inteUectual  power,)  there  are  Fir^t 

Principles  in  matters  of,  468 ;  Ssmj  on,  4W>- 

608 ;  on.  in  general.  480-403 ;  defined.  480 ;  earn- 

pared  with  the  external  sense  of  taate,  Ih. ;  eaie. 

tion  produced  distinguished  from  qnsJl^  ptod»- 
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einf,  ib.;  dlvwnlty  in  th«  kinds  of  beauty,  491 : 
healthy  slate  of  the  power  exhibited  in  admi- 
ration of  what  is  really  excellent,  ib. ;  eflTect  of 
eiMtom  and  anoclatione  in  produdnir  varieties 
of,  ib. ;  a  •tandard,  401,  492  ;  implies  Jadgroent, 
492 ;  the  quality  admired  cannot  be  peroeiTed 
witlioat  percepUon  of  the  nature  of  ttie  object, 
ib. ;  obJecU  of,  493-508 ;  to  wit.  Novelty,  493, 
494 ;  Grandeur,  494-498 ;  Beauty,  498-608 ;  pro- 
grese  of,  in  hidividuals,  607,  608 ;  Judgment  in 
mattera  of.  534;  Home's  opinions  on,  contro- 
verted. 677. 

Teadifng,  importance  of,  as  a  means  of  learning, 
726  H. 

Teleicope,  the,  193. 

Temper,  natural,  how  constituted,  578. 

Temptation,  liability  to,  caused  by  passion,  672, 
678. 

Terms,  of  a  proposition,  according  to  the  Aristote- 
lians. 092  ;  of  aeyllogism,  094. 

Tertulllan,  his  anticipation  of  Raid's  philosophy, 
lUH. 

Testimony,  evidence  o<^  compared  with  that  of 
Seme,  194-201,  829;  origin  of  onr  belief  in, 
traced,  198 ;  diftingulahed  from  Judgment,  413  ; 
first  principle  concerning,  460,  461 ;  as  a  kind 
of  probable  evidence,  482, 483 ;  instinctive  belief 
ofchildrenln,  649. 

Tetens,  referred  to.  111  H,  253  U. 

Thales,  noticed,  241. 

Theages,  spurious  treatise  attributed  to,  540  H. 

TbemisUus,  referred  to,  268  H.  300  H. 

Theophrastns,  referred  to,  116  U,  263  H,  300  H, 
816  H,  096  H,  097  H. 

Theories,  their  naturs  and  use,  234,  235. 

Theory,  hypothesix,  and  conjecture,  terms  erro- 
neously used  by  Roid  as  convertible,  97  H. 

Theory  of  Morals,  impropriety  of  tlie  name,  642b; 
forms  no  part  of  the  system  of  Morals,  042, 043. 

Thinking,  an  active  operation,  221  a  ;  meaning  of 
the  term,  222  a ;  as  distinct  from  foellng;  671  b. 

Tliought  and  thinking,  more  and  less  restricted 
significations  of  these  term«,  222  H ;  how  need 
by  the  Cartesian  school,  266  a  and  IL 

Thought  distinguished  from  its  object,  277  b. 

Thoughts,  reference  of,  to  a  *'  self,"  443  b-444  a  ; 
the  train  of,  879-888,  see  Train  ;  indicated  by 
features,  voice,  and  gestures,  449-460. 

Thummig,  quotation  from  his  defence  of  Leibnitz 
against  Clarke,  611  H. 

Tiberius,  a  fistalbt,  630  H. 

Tlllotson,  quoted  on  Design,  459 ;  noticed,  400  a. 

TimsuB.  (the  Locrian,)  noticed,  226  a ;  the  trea- 
tise under  the  name  of,  a  foigety,  225  H. 

Tirae^  notion  and  measurement  of,  848 ;  origin  of 
our  notion  of,  843  H  ;  inadequacy  of  onr  notion 
of,  849  H ;  see  Duration. 

nsias,  ue  Coras. 

Topic»t  account  of  Aristotle's  treatise  so  called, 
700. 

ToirioelU,  noticed,  217  b. 

Touch,  all  the  senses  modifications  of,  104  H,  247 
H,  805  H  ;  analysed,  119  sq. ;  varioty  of  quali- 
ties perceived  by,  119  a  and  H  ;  Heat  and  Cold, 
119;  Hardness  and  Soancss,  119, 120;  distinc- 
tion in  these  cases  between  the  sensation  and 
the  quality  causing  it,  120;  the  latter  a  sign 
of  the  former,  121  ;  Hardnees  and  Softness, 
Roughness  and  Smoothness,  Figure,  Motion, 
considered  as  Primary  oualities,  123 ;  Extension 
a  notion  involved  in  these  qualities,  123-120; 
existence  of  a  material  world  as  indubitable  as 
that  of  ideas  and  impressions,  120-130;  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  120  H.  803  H ; 
inadequate  to  ascertain  Figure,  bidependently  of 
Sight,  188  H  ;  not  the  test  of  real  Magnitude 
and  Fiffure,  303  H,  326  H. 

Tracy,  (M.  de^)  referred  to,  682  H. 

Train  of  thought,  on,  In  general,  879-888 ;  varioos 
names  given  to  It  fay  pbllosopherL  879  b ;  Is  not 
confined  to  ideae,  strictly  so  called,  879,  880, 


compare  190  H ;  dther  Spontaneona,  or  Directed, 
or  (what  is  moat  common)  Mixed  of  both  kinds, 
880 ;  Bpontanoons  Trains  considered,  880-886  ; 
distinguialied  as  historical  or  rotnanfic,  accord- 
ing as  Memory  or  Fancy  sets  the  most  consider- 
able part.  380,  381 ;  specially  of  what  is  called 
castle-building,  881,  382;  the  arrangement  of 
thouglit  in  spontaneous  trains,  how  produced  t 
382-385  ;  not  by  any  mechanical  or  unthinking 
cause,  882 ;  probably  the  result  of  Judgment, 
882.  383 ;  this  opinion  confirmed  by  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  human  foncy,  383-386 ;  children 
mmlshed  with  regular  trains,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  imitation  of  others,  883  :  then  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  invenUon,  883.  384  ;  tlieae 
trains,  when  acquired,  made  familiar  by  exercise 
and  habit,  384-385 ;  Dfawcted  Trains  considered, 
385,  886 ;  Hume's  (and  Hobbes*)  theorv  of  the 
AUraction  of  Ideas,  examined,  380-388;  bis  enu- 
meration of  the  relations  upon  which  this  attrac- 
tion is  founded,  at  once  redundant  and  incom- 
plete, 380;  Habit  sufficient  to  explain  the  at- 
traction of  ideas,  887 ;  practical  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  subject.  388. 

Training,  moral,  the  influenoe  of,  578  a. 

Transubstsntiadon,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of,  in- 
compatible with  idealism,  368  H;  explained, 
618  H. 

Treviranns,  referred  to,  181  H. 

Trevoux,  Memoirs  de,  referred  to,  209  H. 

Truth,  an  innate  principle  of,  contended  fbr,  196, 
660:  that  the  natural  fUculUes  by  which  we 
distinguish  Truth  and  Error  are  not  fiUlaetous, 
a  first  principle,  447-448 ;  cannot  suffer  by  in- 
quiry, 466  a,  478  b ;  faculty  of  perceiving^  as 
distinct  from  existence  of,  076  b. 

Truths,  necessary  and  contingent^  distingoislied, 
429.  430,  441,  442  ;  self-erident,  nature  of,  434 ; 
contingent.  First  Principles  of,  441-462,  se< 
Principles ;  the  field  of  Probable  Reasoning,  481 
b ;  necessary.  First  Principles  of,  452-461,  see 
Principles ;  the  field  of  Demonstrative  Reason- 
ing, 477  a. 

Tschimhauaen,  referred  to,  877  H. 

Torgot,  referred  to,  7  b,  24  a. 

Tumbull,  (Dr  George,)  notice  of,  4  b,  36  b,  87  a. 

Tutorial  system  in  English  Universitaes,  criUdsod, 
72  H. 

UKnaRSTAKDiNo,  powcTS  and  operations  of,  as  dis- 
tingubhed  fW>m  those  of  Will,  242,  637 ;  division 
of  the  operations  of,  by  Iiogicisns,  into  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  242; 
376^  692 ;  biaases  of,  as  causes  of  error,  4a}-476 ; 
see  Prejudices  ;  whether  iMings  that  have  no  win 
nor  understanding  may  have  active  power,  622- 
61^,  see  Power ;  necessary  to  the  supposition  of 
a  moral  agent  and  will,  699. 

Understanding  and  Will,  aaa  division  of  the  mental 
powers,  242  a  and  H  ;  objectionable,  611  H. 

Universals,  Attributes  so  called  in  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy, 389  b,  390  a;  tlie  five  classes  of,  895  b, 
406  b,  686  b ;  see  Predicables ;  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers about,  406-412;  of  the  Pythagoreans^ 
Platonlsti^  and  Peripatetics,  406 ;  of  the  Nomin- 
alists.  Realists,  and  ConeeptualisU,  406;  of 
Hobbes,  ib. ;  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  406-409  ; 
of  Hume,  409-412. 

Universitast  original  use  of  the  term,  723  H. 

Universities,  British, their  constituttonal  principles 
systematically  vloteted.  730  H  ;  of  Glasgow  and 
8t  Andrews,  absurdity  of  their  system  In  post- 
poning Physics  to  Mental  Philoeophy  in  eunri- 
culum,  420  H. 

UniversUp  Commissionert^  Report,  referred  ta 
725  U. 

Utility,  as  the  source  of  Justice,  Hume's  opinions 
on,  controverted,  661-003. 

Valois,  (Le  Pers  de,)  aocaied  Malebrancfa*  of 
heravy,  906  H. 
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Valverdft,  noticed,  181  ft. 

Variety,  aa  an  element  In  Beanty.  606  a. 

Varro.  quoted,  259  b,  281  H. 

Veradtv,  Principle  of,  196.  tw  Truth. 

Verba,  flexion  of.  In  relation  to  neceeiary  tratha, 
443  a:  action  and  painion  as  represented  by, 
616,  606,  606 ;  origin  of  tlie  distinction,  615 ; 
exceptions  accounted  for,  516,  517. 

Vesaltus,  noticed.  ISO,  181. 

VibmtioD  In  the  nerves.  Hartley's  theory  of,  exa- 
mined, 249-258. 

Vice,  existence  of,  dependent  on  the  opersiion  of 
the  will,  542 ;  argument  of  the  necessitarians 
from  the  permission  of,  examined.  6.32-636. 

Vienna,  University  of,  referred  to,  726  H. 

Virgil,  adduced  In  illustration  of  the  Sublime, 
497  A ;  quoted,  207  a,  285  H,  675  H. 

Virtue.  Pseudo-Pythagorean  deflnltion  of,  540 
H  ;  acquires  strength  by  temptation,  673 ;  First 
Principles  relating  to,  687-640.  see  Morals. 

Virtues,  the  cardlniU,  according  te  the  Stoics, 
Plato,  and  Socrates,  642  H ;  Hume's  division 
of  tlie,  Into  natural  and  artificial,  662. 

Vis  inertia).  321. 

Visible  direction,  line  of,  law  maintained  by  vari- 
ous writers  before  Porterfleld,  177  H. 

Visibles,  Geometry  of,  (net  Seeing,)  147-162 ;  the 
thought  of,  original  to  Berkeley,  147  H,  282  H. 

Vision,  132  sq.,  see  Seeing ;  crossing  points  of 
rays  in,  ascertained  to  bo  behind  the  crvstaUlne 
lens,  166  H  ;  hypotheses  regarding  single  vision 
with  two  oyes  classified,  163  H ;  true  object  of 
perception  in,  100  H,  299  H,  301  H,  803  H. 

Vlves,  (Ludovieus,)  quoted,  682  H. 

Volition,  signifies  the  act,  as  distinguished  from 

the  pover  of  witling,  79  b,  530,  631,  Me  Will ; 

implies  a  conviction  of  active  power,  446b,  447  a, 

Vollcmann,  his  observations  on  Vision,   166  H, 

169  H. 
Voltaira,  his  oiltleism  of  Doscartea,  98  H ;  noticed, 

438  b. 

Wallis,  (Dr,)  employed  Induction  in  mathe- 
matics, 481  b. 

Warburton,  quoted  on  Mathematics  as  an  exercise 
of  reason,  701  H. 

Watt,  his  earlier  improvements  of  the  steam  engine, 
42  a. 

Watts,  (Fflaac,)  quoted  tooehing  Judgment,  496 
b ;  noticed,  274  H. 

Weber,  liia  obeervations  on  Touch,  126  H,  808  U  ; 
on  Vision,  166  H. 

Wells,  (Dr,)  his  strictures  on  Reid's  doctrine  of 
Single  Vision,  166  H,  173  H. 

Whiston,  his  Memoirs  referred  to,  72  a  and  H. 

Wilkins,  (Bishop,)  his  attempt  to  fWune  a  philo- 
sophical inngusge,  403  a. 

Wai,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  as  applied  both  to  the 
power  and  to  the  act  of  wiUing,  79  b,  530,  681  { 
powers  and  operations  of,  as  distinguished  from 
thoM  of  the  Understanding,  242,  531,  637  ;  ex- 


latenee  of  power  over  tlic  detcrmioatiooa  of,  a 
first  principle,  446, 447 :  bow  hr  probaMUty  oan 
be  applied  to  eventa  depending  on,  451  a ;  whether 
beings  that  have  no  will  nor  understanding  maj 
have  active  power,  622^25,  see  Power ;  Easoy  on, 
680-543 ;  doea  not  admH  of  logieal  definition, 
631;  every  act  of  will  must  have  an  ot^eet,  ibL : 
thla  object  muat  be  an  action  of  onr  own,  iU. ;  Wm 
thuB  distinguished  from  Desire  and  GoumAod. 
531,  632 ;  further,  this  object  must  be  sometbing 
believed  to  be  In  our  power,  632;  in  eartain  eaeea 
volition  accompanied  with  an  effort,  632,  &S6 ; 
implies  an  antecedent  motive  or  dbpoeing  cMiae, 
638 ;  influenoe  of  incitements  and  motives  apoo. 
638-536 ;  by  instinct  and  habit,  we  do  flBanj 
tilings  vrithout  any  exercise  of  jndgnaent  or 
wiU,  633;  in  other  actions  the  wiU  is  exerted, 
but  without  Judgment,  638,  634;  in  others 
tliere  is  a  deliberate  comparison  and  choice  of 
goods,  534, 635 ;  two  parts  of  the  human  eonsti- 
tution  that  influence  our  voluntary  aetiona,  tt> 
wit.  Passion  and  Reason,  535 ;  the  nature  of 
these  two  principles  explained  and  illnstratad, 
635,  636 ;  operations  of  mind  wiileh  may  be 
called  voluntary,  537-641 ;  to  vrit,  Attentioa, 
587,  638 :  DeUberatlon,  638^  539;  Fixed  Porpoae 
or  Resolution,  539-541;  acts  of  will  distin- 
guished as  transient  and  permanent,  641,  S42 ; 
noUiing,  wherein  the  will  Is  not  oonoemed,  eaa 
Justly  be  accounted  virtuous  or  vicionai,  542  ;  an 
vfartuotts  habits  consist  In  fixed  purpoees  of  Sict- 
ing  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  54S,  543^ 

Wilsons,  (the,)  of  Glai^ow,  notice  of,  10,  37  a. 

Winslow,  quoted  on  the  union  of  the  opdc  nema, 
181a. 

Wolf,  (Cftiristian.)  his  abuse  of  definition,  290; 
quoted  touching  the  Egoists,  29B  H  ;  notioad  as 
the  chief  interpreter  and  advocate  of  the  Iiaib- 
nitian  qrstem,  907  a;  adduced  on  ooneeiv- 
abUIty  as  the  criterion  of  peaaibility,  377  a  and 
H ;  referred  to,  800  H. 

Wookuton,  referred  to,  181  H. 

Words,  nature  and  use  of,  and  the  sooroes  frwa 
which  the  meaning  derived,  864  b,  365  a. 

Wordsworth,  referred  to,  616  H. 

World,  (material,)  existence  of,  a  Ant  pricclBle, 
126-130,  206,  209,  446,  446;  distinguished  from 
the  intolleotual,  216 1  how  flu*  the  objedt  of  im- 
mediate perception.  300 ;  eflect  of  tlie  ideal  sys- 
tem on  the  belief  in,  446 ;  opinions  of  pliiloBo- 
phers  as  to  existence  of,  464,  466. 

World,  Icnowledge  of  the.  iU  nature  and  utility. 
643,  644.  ^ 

TouNo,  (Patrick,)  noticed,  8  H,  36  R 

Zabarxlla,  referred  to,  300  H. 

Zeuo,  fifteen  phiioaopbers  of  the  name,  101  H  ;  (of 
Elea,)  his  demonstration  of  the  impoaaibilitj  of 
motion,  102  b ;  follai^  of  that  demonstrntfoB 
hitherto  undetected,  102  H ;  his  problem  of 
Achilles,  486  b ;  (the  Stole,)  a  fataliat  oikhr  in 
theory,  616  H. 
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Aaslard,  laying  of,  referred  to,  760  b. 

Abercrorabj,  (David,)  785  a.  tee  Common  Stose. 

Abeolote,  (the,)  what,  as  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
Conditioned,  036  sq. :  as  contrasted  with  the 
Infinite,  037  a;  Abwlute  Idealism,  817  a;  this 
and  Natural  Realism  the  only  eystems  worthy 
of  a  philosopher,  817  b,  n. ;  Absolute  IdenUty, 
749  a. 

Abstract  Knowledge,  see  Intuitive. 

Active  and  Passive  Intellects,  the  Aristotelian  and 
Scholastic  dintincUon  of,  053  sq. 

Activity  of  mind,  in  cognition,  what  meant  by, 
860  a,  n. 

Actual  and  Potential  the  distinction  of,  In  tlie 
Aristotelle  philosophy,  838  b. 

Adam,  denied  species  botli  in  sense  and  intellect, 
954  b,  n.  *. 

.Snesidemus,  dcreloped  the  difficulty  from  the 
airoultsneity  of  Cause  and  Effect,  030  a,  n. 

Affective  Qualities,  AffecUons:  Ajistotle'e  doc- 
trine of,  826,  827. 

Affinity,  Law  of,  in  Mental  Reproduction,  015  a. 

Albertus  Magnus,  quoted  on  the  word  Maxim, 
707  b  ;  referred  to  on  the  nature  of  Principles, 
778  a ;  viewed  En$  as  the  Primum  Cognitum, 
034  b;  his  division  of  the  Internal  Senses, 
05Sb,  n.;  cited,  950  a,  n.*. 

Albinus,  (Bomard  Siocfried,)  abstract  of  his  doc- 
trine touching  the  Nerves,  872  sq. ;  his  Prelec- 
tions eulogised.  674  a. 

Albius,  see  White. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  on  the  comparative 
certainty  of  our  original  beliefs,  755  a  i  776  a, 
see  Common  Sense;  referred  to,  764  b,  771  b,  n. ; 
that  Sensation  is  sl  judgment,  878  a,  n.  t ;  viewed 
Bn%  as  the  Primum  Cognitum,  034  b;  his  em- 
ployment of  owcUaBriaiSf  043  a,  944  a;  quoted 
on  the  terms  impntss,  type,  dec,  049  a;  cited 
on  the  Active  Intellect,  050  a,  n.  ||;  on  the 
oonciliation  of  Liberty  and  Prescience,  075 
b,  u.;  on  the  term  contingent ,  978  a. 

Alfl^sel,  770  b,  see  Common  Sense;  referred  to, 
860  b,  861  a;  hU  division  of  the  Internal  Senees, 
053  b.  n. 

Alstedius,  his  *  Archelogla,*  770  a. 

Amherst^  789  b,  see  Common  Sonne. 

Ammonius  Hermi»,  770  b,  «e«  Common  Sense ; 
referred  to,  764  b,  881  b,  n. ;  quoted  in  Qiustra- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  touching  the  negativity  of 
our  perception  of  Terminal  Lines,  922;  on  the 
term  cofUingent,  978  a. 

Amputated  limb,  sensation  of  pain  in  relation  to, 
explained,  861,  n.  *. 

Analogy,  how  fisr  presumptions  lh>m,  afford  a 
criterion  of  truth,  854  a,  n. ;  Law  of,  in  Mental 
Reproduction,  915  a. 


Analytic  and  Synthetic  Judgments  a  priori, 
Kant's  distinction  of,  question  concerning  the 
originality  of,  787  b,  n  *  ;  anticipated  by  Buffler, 
ib. ;  borrowed  from  BufBer  by  Campbell,  ib. 

Anaxagoras,  850  b. 

AnciUon,  (le  flls,)  798  b,  see  Common  Sense  t 
cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  939  a ;  against  the  distinction  of 
Observstion  and  Hefleetion,  940  b,  n.  { ;  on 
Necessity  as  a  quality  of  cognitions,  973  b ;  on 
the  notion  of  CSauaality  in  relation  to  Liberty, 
974  b,  n.  *. 

Andala,  (Ruardus,)  maintained  a  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception analogous  to  that  of  Reid,  883,  n. 

Andreas,  (Antonins,)  the  first  to  enounce  the 
Principle  of  Identity,  778  a ;  se4  Common  Sense. 

Andronicus,  regarded  the  Affective  Qualities  as. 
In  strict  propriety,  woiqualitieshnX  powers,  827  b. 

Andronicus,  (Pseudo,)  see  Heliodorus  Pruseosis. 

Annihilation,  as  conceived  by  us,  937  a. 

Anschauung,  (intuition,)  as  opposed  to  Begriff, 
(conception, )  980,  987. 

Anselm,  (St,)  saying  of,  referred  to,  700  b; 
770  b,  see  Common  Senee ;  notices  the  distlno- 
tion  of  Abstract  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  818  b. 

Apt  iKtlfitvov  {rh) ,  how  used  by  Aristotle,  806  b,n. 

Antoninus,  his  employment  of  avyaiaOnais, 
948  a. 

Aonlns  Palearlns,  cited,  948  a. 

Apperception,  of  the  Leibnitio-WoUUns,  677  a,  n., 
944  a. 

Apprehension  and  Judgment  really  one,  but  logi- 
cally double,  806  n. 

A  pri<yri,  a  posteriori,  on  the  terms,  768 ;  earlier 
and  Kantian  usee  of,  lb. 

Aquinas,  fThoraas,)  on  the  term  Intdtigentia, 
709,  n.  T ;  770,  777,  see  Common  Sense ;  re- 
solves all  the  Common  Sensibles  into  Quantity 
or  tho  Continuous,  829 ;  referred  to,  888  a ;  bis 
example  of  Necessary  Consscution  In  thoughts, 
895  a,  n. ;  quoted  on  Reminiscence,  004  a,  n.  f ; 
viewed  Ens  as  the  Primnm  Cognitum,  934  b ;  his 
division  of  the  Internal  Senses,  053  b,  n. ;  quoted 
on  the  Active  and  Paasivs  Intellects,  1^54  a,  n.  t ; 
cited,  970  a,  n.  t ;  held  that  God  sees  everything 
in  his  eternity  as  present,  970  b,  n.  t ;  extracts 
from,  touching  divine  Prescience,  979  a. 

Arabian  Philosophers,  devised  the  theory  of  Sub- 
stantial Forms,  827  a,  n. 

Archimedes,  the  oldest  authority,  alter  Aristotle, 
for  the  use  of  the  tenn  Axiom  in  a  matliemadcal 
relation,  765  b. 

Aristides,  (Aelins,)  401  b,  403  a,  see  Common 
Sense. 

AristotellaDi,  (the,)  their  doctrine  of  Species,  951- 
900. 
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ArMolto,  4]Uotod  in  Tlndlaitloii  of  the  Mgamait 
from  OommoD  Hooflt,  75S ;  on  the  oomparativt 
certainty  of  oar  original  beUefi,  755  a ;  died  on 
Um  tonn  SttiM,  756  a ;  h«ld  that  intalligmo* 
|»roper  (voi/s)  is  a  Sonoe,  767  b.  771  a,  709  a, 
B.  t ;  aBilmilAtad  intallMt  to  Touch,  757  b ;  dooe 
not  apply  tho  epithet  common  to  intellect,  768 
a,  n. ;  Prlndplo,  how  defined  by,  761  b ;  his 
nse  of  the  terms  a  priori,  a  potteriori,  76S  a  ; 
his  Categories,  what,  76X  b ;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Axiom,  764-766  pasgim  :  wrote  a  trea- 
tise (now  lost)  on  MathemaUos,  765  a;  his  dlTl- 
slon  of  Reason,  768  a ;  contrasts  Reason  and 
Intelligence,  768  a,  771  a ;  his  uee  of  the  term 
vovt,  769  b ;  771-773,  see  Common  Sense ;  ap- 
parently contradictory  doctrines  oi;  with  re- 
gard to  first  principles,  reconciled,  771  b,  n.; 
Subject  and  Object,  how  for  discriminated  In 
his  writings,  S06  b,  n. ;  quoted  in  illustration 
of  the  doctrine  of  RepresentatiTe  Knowledge, 
809  b,  n.;  dted,  826  a;  dUdnguUhed  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualitiee  of  Hatter, 
826  sq. ;  more  particularly  :  1.  Disoiminated 
with  great  predsion  the  difference  of  corpo- 
real qualitiee  considered  objeetivdp  and  ob- 
jectively, 826  a -827  b;  2.  Signalised  the  am- 
bIguitT  which  arises  from  languages  not  always 
affording  different  terms  by  which  to  distin- 
guish these  ralations,  827  b-828  b;  8.  In  dis- 
criminating the  Common  and  Proper  Sen- 
siblee  anticipated  the  distinction  afterwards 
taken  by  Descartes,  Locke,  &a,  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qoalitles  of  Matter,  888  b-830  b; 
his  use  of  the  term  rroBiftutSsj  826  b,  n. ; 
the  theory  of  Substantial  Forms  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  him,  827  a,  n. ;  his  doctrine  of  the 
assimilation  of  subject  and  object,  in  the  ssnd- 
tive  process,  explained,  ib.;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Motion  or  Movement  («ctyi)a-if),  829  a, 
n.  *,  892  b.  n.  * ;  what  be  meant  by  Number,  829 
a,  n.  t;  his  division  of  corporeal  qualitiee,  in  a 
physionl  point  of  view,  explained,  836  b,  n.  t ; 
notice  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  Secundo-primanr 
olsss  of  qualities.  849  b  sq.  s  quoted  as  hold- 
ing that  Sensation  is  not  a  purely  objective 
cognition,  855  b.  856  a;  virtually  hdd  that 
the  Primary  Qualities  are  perceptions,  not  sen- 
■atlons,  869  b,  n.  t ;  his  doctrine  that  tlie  soul 
contains  the  body,  rather  tlian  the  body  the 
soul,  861  b,  n.  ;  asserts  that  Sensitive  Percep- 
tion is  a  ivdgmentt  878,  n.  t ;  that  it  involves 
an  act  of  Intellect,  878,  n.  || ;  recognised  the 
twofold  (active  and  paBsive)  character  of  the  sen- 
sitive process,  881,  n.,  884  a  t  his  discrimination 
of  Common  and  Proper  Sensibles,  its  merits. 
886 ;  a  Natural  Realist.  886  b,  962  a,  n. ;  was 
awars  of  tlie  law  of  the  oo-ezistenco,  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  of  Perception  and  Sensation,  ib. ; 
his  doctrine  of  Mental  Assodation  stated  and 
explained,  with  transhttions  from  the  treatise  De 
Memoria  and  reUtlve  commentary  of  Themistius, 
8U2-910  ;  his  three  laws  of  Reminiscence  ex- 
plained and  oriticiied,  899,  n.  * ;  what  he  means 
by  calling  Reminiscence  a  rational  procedure, 
909  a,  n.  t :  hekl  that  oolour  and  extension  "  al- 
ways accompany  each  other, "918 a;  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nega- 
tivity of  oor  perception  of  terminal  Hum,  921 ; 
on  Lines,  921  b,  n.  * ;  his  use  of  the  word  idea, 
9S6  b ;  liad  no  spedal  term  for  Consciousness, 
931  b ;  viewed  Ena  as  the  Primum  Cognit^un, 
984  b ;  his  employment  of  vpo<r€icTtK6s,  943  b  ; 
the  term  r^of  as  used  by,  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  948, 949 ;  cited  on  the  Pbitonic  doctrine 
of  PeroepUon,  950  a ;  did  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  Spedes  usually  attributed  to  him,  951  b,  952 
a ;  that  Senss  (hi  actu)  not  cognisant  of  aught 
universal,  978  a;  has  been  held  to  deny  the  Di- 
vine Prescience,  976  a,  n.  t ;  dted  on  the  tenn 


oonUnfient,  978  a;  his  merlls  as  a  LoficiaB,  98f- 
984;  his  own  testimony ,  982,  983;  the  tMtimony 
of  Kant,  983  b ;  of  Degerando,  FeHssoo,  and 
BUfinger,  983, 984 ;  on  the  |«opriety  of  stndylns 
the  sciences  of  ObservaUon  before  those  of  IW- 


965;  on  Conceptions  and  Intoittaia, 
987  a. 

Aristoxenus,  referred  to,  878,  n.  |{. 

Amauld,  acknowledges  that  his  theory  of  Petee|»- 
tion  involvis  a  surrsuder  of  all  immediate  ~ 
ledge  of  an  external  world.  816  b,  8SS  b  ;  qm 
939  b;  his  ideaa  cbaiacterised,  960  b ;  his  i 
planatton  of  the  Cartesian  idea,  963  b,  a. 

Amobiu%  776  a,  sse  Common  Sense. 

Arriaga,  referred  to,  813  b,  n.;  maintained  Species 
in  both  the  external  and  internal  senses,  965 

a,  n.  t ;  dted,  976  a,  n.  t. 

Assistance,  theory  ct,  Descartes  its  author,  SWl 

b,  n.  * 

Assodability,  or  Possible  Co-soggeetion,  as  one  of 
the  general  tawH  of  Mental  Suggsstfcm,  912. 

Association,  or  Suggestion,  Mental,  oontribntion 
towards  a  histoy  of  the  doctrine  of,  (Note  D.**  J 
889-910 ;  interest  and  importance  of  the  sohjed, 
889  a ;  parallel  and  contrast  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aesodatioa  and  Oravltatlon,  888  a  b  ; 
imperfections  of  the  existing  Uietoriee  of  Aaao- 
ciation,  889,  890 ;  the  present,  an  attempt  to 
nnder  Justice  to  Aristotle  as  the  anthor  of  tha 
thoory,  891;  his  doctrine  oC  statsd  and  ex- 

gained,  with  translations  from  the  traatise  JDe 
emoria  and  rdative  commentary  of  Tliemts- 
tius,  892  sq. ;  Memory  and  Reminisoenee,  how 
distinguished,  892  a ;  the  latter  term  applied 
to  mediata  reproduction,  whether  lntettti<ma]  or 
spontaneous,  ib.;  ReminiKence  O^^tentiona]) 
dependant  upon  the  determined  eonsscation  of 
thought  on  thought,  892-894 ;  this  oonsecntiQa 
either  necesaary  or  habitual,  894,  896;  habituni 
consecntion,  spedal  drennistanoes  hy  whidi 
controUed,  895,  806 ;  general  lawa,  to  wii,  ef 
Simitars,  of  Contraries,  of  CoadJaeento,  896- 
901 ;  these  lawa  govern  spontaneooa,  as  well  as 
intentional,  Remfaiiseences,  901-903;  on  the 
perfection  of  Reminisosnces,  903,  904;  dlstlno- 
tion  of  Reminisoenee  and  Rdeaming,  904 : 
questions  mooted  and  solved,  904-909;  Remi- 
niscence, a  rational  procedure,  909,  910L  See 
Reproduction. 

Aeeodation  qfldfoe,  the  expreaaion  critioised,  888 
b,  n.,  906.  n.  t ;  ita  introduction  erroneoo^y  nt- 
tributed  to  Locke,  ib. ;  its  proper  appUeatioa, 
911  bb 

AtheuBOs,  dted,  878,  n.  ]]. 

Atheism,  implied  in  Fatallm  or  the  doctifna  of 
Necessity.  974  a. 

Atomista,  (the,)  antidpation  of  Locke  by,  889  bi 

Attention,  as  a  condition  of  PeroepUon,  877  b ; 
the  Greek  word  for,  first  introduced  by  PhUo- 
ponn^  031  b,  942  a;  Reid*a  employment,  MO; 
not  a  faculty  different  fh>m  Oonsdouanesa,  941  a ; 
poarible  without  an  act  of  frse-will,  941  b  ;  of 
three  degrees  or  kinds,  il>.;  nature  and  impor- 
tance of,  941  b,  942  a ;  by  whom  recognised  u 
a  spedal  faculty,  945  b ;  various  opinions  touch- 
ing, 946  b,  946  a.    See  Consciousness,  ReflectfcMi. 

Attraction,  simile  of,  applied  to  tlie  Assodation 
of  Ideas,  889  a,  894  a,  n.  * ;  ite  Impropriei^, 
907.  a,  n. 

Augusthi,  (St,)  bdd  that  the  lieta  of  eonsdons- 
ness,  as  mere  phaenomena,  are  above  soep- 
tidsm,  744  a ;  quoted,  744  a,  760  b ;  oontraato 
Reason  and  Reasoning,  768  b;  calls  the  fiivt 
prindples  of  knowledge  inieUigentia,  770  a; 
776  a,  see  Common  Sense;  uses  paaainu  tn 
tnnslato  iro^riici^f ,  826,  n. ;  firom  htan  Male- 
branche  borrowed  the  law  of  Rediategratfon, 
898,  n.  * ;  an  authority  for  the  term  euggeetio, 
901,  n.  * ;  first  nssd  the  word  idea  in  a  theo- 
logical senss,  925  b,  n.  t;  dted  on  the  miad^ 
self-conselouaness,  931  b;  on  the  terms  coneci- 
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tntia^  eofueius,  045  a ;  on  Attention  In  nnwal, 
945  b ;  makes  Attention  e  neceaiary  element  in 
eTory  act  of  perceptiou,  ib. ;  on  Reflection,  046  a ; 
phnue  from,  047  b ;  pUtonlaeB  on  Vision,  050  b ; 
quoted  on  the  unity  of  Mind,  056  e,  n.  t ;  his 
coneilLition  of  Free  Oraoe  with  Free  Will,  075  b ; 
reasone  ftom  Memwy  in  faroar  of  Liberty,  in  the 
same  way  as  Reid,  076  a,  n.  * ;  quoted,  070  b, 
n.  * ;  died  for  the  argument  that  Preseienoe  Is 
incompatible  with  Freedom,  077  a,  and  n.  f. 
Angustin,  (Pseudo,)  referred  to,  760  b,  n.  t; 
quoted  on  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  Mind 
with  Body,  880  b,  n. ;  on  the  unity  of  Blind,  956 

a,  n.  fi. 

Aureolus,  denied  the  preedenoe  of  God  in  reepect 
of  tatan  contingents,  076  a,  n.  |. 

Avempoce,  disallowed  Species  in  Intellect,  054  b, 
n.  t ;  olted  on  tbo  Active  InteUect,  056  ix,  n.  |L 

ATorroes,  referred  to  on  tlio  nature  of  Princlplefl, 
778  a ;  his  eogitativa^  000,  n.  f ;  viewed  Ens  as 
the  Primum  Cognltum,  034  b ;  his  division  of 
the  Internal  Senses,  053  b,  n. ;  cited  on  the  Ac- 
tive and  Passive  IntellecU,  056  b,  n.  *. 

Avlcembron,  referred  to,  860  b,  851  a. 

Avicenna,  viewed  Ens  as  the  Primum  Cognltum, 
084  b ;  his  division  of  the  Internal  Senses,  053 

b,  n.;  referred  to  on  Spedes,  056  a,  n.  *. 
Axiom,  three  different  meanings  of  the  term  :  1.= 

a  Judgment  tme,  primary,  immediate,  and  oom- 
mon :  so  employed  by  Aristotle.  Theopbrastus, 
the  Mathematicians,  && ,  764, 766 ;  S.=.an  enun- 
ciation or  proposition,  in  general :  so  employed 
by  Aristotle  (T),  the  Stoics,  &c,  765,  766 ;  3.= 
an  empirical  law :  so  employed  by  Bacon,  766  a ; 
how  transbted  into  Latin.  766. 
Axioplstus,  a  fsbricator  of  PseudoepieharmiOy 
878,  n.  ||. 

Baoconius,  denied  Spedes  In  intellect,  054  b,  n.  f. 

Bacon,  called  empirical  goneraUmtions  axioms, 
766  a ;  his  use  of  the  word  idea,  0S7  a. 

Baer,  referred  to,  86S  a,  u. 

Balde,  quoted  on  Reflection,  047  b. 

Balforeus,  referred  to  on  the  Platonic  Ideas,  050 
b;  cited,  076  a,  n4 

Balnc,  782  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Barbarus,  (Ifermolaus.)  his  translations  of  A{/«fui, 
766 ;  referred  toon  the  term  Suggestion,  001,  n.  *. 

Barclay,  (John,)  cited  on  the  practical  Influence  of 
Association  and  Habit,  806,  u. 

Barthius,  died,  045  a,  n. 

Bauhinus,  (Caspar,)  referred  to  on  the  Spinal 
Nerves,  871  b,  n. ;  on  the  word  idea,  027  a. 

Baumelster,  cited  on  Wolfs  distinction  of  Percep- 
tion, Apperception,  and  Cogitation,  044  a. 

Banmgarten,held  that  Consciousness  Is  a  ducrimi- 
nation^  023  b;  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  Con- 
ceptions and  Intuitions,  087  a;  cited,  016  b, 
nn.  *  9,  0-28  a. 

Bautnin,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Sense  of  La 
Mennais,  771  a. 

Baxter,  (Andrew,)  referred  to,  850  b ;  has  nothing 
original  on  Perception  and  Sensation,  886  a,  n.; 
referred  to  on  the  Lockian  and  Cartesian  uses  of 
the  word  idea,  028  b,  n.  %. 

Bayle,  referred  to  on  tlie  supposed  anticipations  of 
Malebranche's  theory,  066  a  and  n. 

Seattle,  his  faulty  application  of  the  argument 
from  Common  Sense,  752  b ;  futile  attack  on,  by 
the  EngUsli  transUtor  of  Buffler,  788  b;  792  a. 
Me  Common  Sense ;  his  definition  of  Common 
Sense  unjustly  reprehended  by  Stewart,  702. 

Beausobre,  dtod  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  consciousness,  938  b. 

Belief,  its  rebtion  to  FeelluK.  760  a ;  distinguished 
from  Knowledge,  760  b ;  authorities  for  the  use 
of  the  term,  in  relstion  to  tlie  original  warrants 
of  ongnltlon,  lb. ;  Jaoobil  testimony  to  the  ne- 
ecesity  of,  703-706. 

Beliefs,  Primary,  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  truth, 
742  sq. :  question  as  to  the  authority  of,  746  a,  n. 


Bdl,  (Sir  Charles,)  dted  on  the  sttl^ecthre  eharse- 
ter  of  our  sensations,  856  a :  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Sensorium  Commune,  861  a,  n.;  curious  case 
of  paralysis  reonded  by,  865  b,  n. ;  important 
discovery  ol^  regarding  the  spinal  nerves,  869 
b,  n.;  notfcie  of  his  doctrine,  874  h. 

Beneke,  acknowledged  tlie  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism,  748  b ;  cited  on  the  Muscular 
Sense,  868  b,  n.;  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  oonsdousnoss,  030  a. 

Bentley,  785  a,  see  Common  Sense, 

Berard,  dted,  861  b,  n. 

Berigard,  cited,  850  b,  866  a ;  his  connection  with, 
and  influence  on,  Hobbes ;  890  b,  n.  f ;  his 
statement  of  the  law  of  Redintegration,  806,  n.; 
assisted  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrine  of  Spe- 
des, 056  b. 

Berkeley,  (Bishop,)  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  oon- 
sdousnsss  in  perception,  747  b ;  786  b,  see  Com- 
mon Sense ;  his  use  of  the  term  ol^^eeeive,  808  a,  n. ; 
appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  not 
less  confidently  than  Rdd,  817,  n. ;  Rdd's  ap- 
plication of  the  term  sif/n  conformable  to  his 
philosophy,  820  b,  n. ;  his  employment  of  the 
word  i5oUdity  misunderstood  by  Stewart,  840 
b,  n  ;  demonstrsted,  on  the  prindples  of  Des- 
cartes,  Ac,  the  subjectivity  of  Space  or  Ex- 
tension, 841  a;  not  the  first  to  employ  the 
terms  suggest,  suggestion,  in  a  ps>chological  re- 
lation, 001,  n.  *;  maintained  tliat  we  cannot 
imagine  Extension  without  Colour,  018,  n.  * ; 
anUcipation  of  Condillae  by,  019  a,  n.  * ;  his 
idealism,  identity  of,  witli  a  supposition  of  Male- 
branche,  067  b,  n. ;  contrasted  with  the  Idealism 
of  Fichte,  068  b. 

Bernard,  (St,)  his  conciliation  of  Free  Grace  with 
Free  Will,  075  b,  078  a,  n.  •. 

Bemardiis.  (J.  Bap.,)  cited  on  Reflection,  047  a ; 
on  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Perception,  060  a  ; 
on  cogitation,  053  b,  n. 

BernouilU,  (James,)  referred  to,  850  b ;  his  expla- 
nation of  Cktheslon,  851  a. 

Bemouilll,  (John,)  cited,  851  a. 

Bessarion,  quoted,  770,  n.f. 

Bessel,  experiments  of,  854  a,  n. 

Biel.  (Gabriel,)  quoted,  813,  n. ;  his  explanation  of 
Cohesion,  851  a;  dted  on  the  subjective  character 
of  our  sensations,  856  a;  on  Sensible  Spedes;  053 
a,  n.  S :  denied  Species  both  In  sense  and  intdleot, 
054  b,  n.  *,  055  a,  n.  * ;  quoted  in  explanation  of 
ArlstoUe's  doctrine,  054  b,  n.  *  ;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  Acuities,  056  a,  n.  t ;  passsges  from,  exhi- 
biting the  Noniinalistic  doctrine  of  ^ledee,  057 
sq. ;  dted  on  the  oonciUatlon  of  Liberty  and 
Preedenoe^  075  b^  n. ;  on  tlie  term  eontingont, 
078  a. 

Bilflnger,  ratored  to,  860  b  ;  anticipated  Wolf  In 
regard  to  the  universal  law  of  Association,  808, 
n.* ;  bdd  that  consdousness  Is  a  discrimina- 
tion, 033  b ;  cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  tho 
sphere  of  consdousness,  038  a ;  bis  testimony  to 
Aristotle's  merits  as  a  logician,  084  b. 

Blunde,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Sense  of  La 
Mennais,  771  a;  followed  Maass  In  regard  to 
Similarity  as  a  prindple  of  Association,  918  b, 
014  a ;  quoted,  014  b ;  dted  as  to  certain  thoughts 
beiug  more  easily  suggested  tlian  others,  016, 
nn. ;  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of  eon- 
sdousnees.  038  a. 

BhUr,  refSsrred  to,  851  a. 

Blancard,  dted  on  the  hypnthesis  of  a  Sensorium 
Commune,  801  a,  n. 

Boerhaave,  dted  on  the  subjective  character  of 
our  sensations,  856  a ;  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
SeTuorium  Commune,  861  a,  n. ;  his  doctrine  re- 
garding the  Nerves,  872 ;  dtsd  on  acts  of  mhid 
beyond  the  sphere  of  Coosciousnces,  030  a. 

Boethlns,  his  emptoyment  of  the  term  dignitas, 
766  a ;  of  the  piirase  maxima  propotitio,  766, 
767 ;  contrasts  Reason  and  Intellii^oe,  768  b ; 
his  rendering  of  yot/s,  760  b;  of  waBnriK^s, 
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826  b,  n. ;  quoted,  925  b.  n.  t ;  oitad  on  Ood 
Mting  ererjthing  in  hia  •ternitj  as  praient, 
976  b.  n.  t. 

BolMno.  refimd  to  on  the  mmning  of  the  word 
idea,  928  a ;  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  Con- 
oeptlons  and  lutuitions,  086,  987. 

Bomb  8pei,  (FmndMus,)  aUowed  spedee  only  in 
tbe  lonae  of  tight,  955  a.  n.  t ;  quoted  on  the 
differenc  kinds  of  NooMsiiy,  977  a,  n.  «. 

Bonartet,  (Thomaa,)  denied  tlie  prctcienoe  of  Gtod 
In  reepect  of  (Uture  oontiogonto,  976  a,  n.  t> 

Bonnet^  his  use  of  tbe  term  idea,  928  b ;  tieata  of 
Attention  as  a  separate  faculty,  946  b. 

Borger,  quoted,  768. 

BoaooTich,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Boasuet,  noUoe  of  hia  doctrine  toacblnff  the  inial- 
iibiiitj  of  onr  Intelligence,  784  a ;  784  b,  tee 
Oommon  Seuae  ;  Beid'a  Mpiication  of  the  term 
tign  conformable  to  his  philosophy,  820  b,  n. ; 
cited  on  tbe  Garteaian  diatinctlon  of  hlea  and 
Seruation,  807  b. 

Bouterwelc,  a  follower  of  Jaoobi,  796  b. 

Boyle,  (Hon.  Robert,)  hia  doctrine  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities,  833 ;  probably  sug- 
gested to  Locke  the  names  by  wliieh  thia  dis- 
tinction is  expressed,  833  a,  837  a ;  referred  to, 
839  b ;  hia  use  of  tbe  term  Ulea,  927  b. 

Brandia,  referred  to  on  the  Common  Beaaon  of 
Heraditus,  771  a ;  on  the  word  idea  before  Plato, 
926  b  n.  *. 

Breadthlem  ilnea,  see  Point. 

Brown.  (Dr  Thomas,)  a  Coamothetic  Idealist,  819 
b ;  plafflariams  of,  868  b.  n.,  919  b ;  doctrine  o^ 
aa  to  Extension  and  Colour,  860  b,  n  ;  bis  de- 
duction of  the  notion  of  Extension  shewn  to  be 
Ulogicftl,  869,  n. ;  cited.  916  b,  n.  || ;  mistalce  of. 
touching  the  use  of  the  term  idea,  926  b  ;  cited 
on  the  conditions  of  Conaciouanos,  938  b ;  hia 
misconception  of  the  doctrine  of  apecies,  948  b, 
949  a;  hia  ignorance  of  Hume'a  philoaophy, 
969  b. 

Brown,  (Sir  Thomas,)  782  b,  tee  Common  Sense. 

Browne,  (Bialiop,)  cenaured  Locke  for  hia  vacfl* 
latiug  use  of  the  term  idea,  928  b,  n.  f. 

Brunet,  nn  Egoist,  988  b. 

Bruno,  (Giordano,)  referred  tn,  850  b ;  on  the  con- 
ditions  of  Consciouaneas,  938  a :  on  Reflection, 

947  a. 

Buceaferreus,  denied  both  aensible  and  intelligible 
species,  954  b,  n.  *  ;  made  haaren  tbe  cause  of 
speciea,  956  b,  n.  t ;  hia  doctrine  a  distant  ap- 
proximation to  Malebrancbe's  tlioonr,  967  a. 

Buchanan,  (Uavid,)  the  first  to  employ  the  word 
idea  in  the  sense  aflerwarda  given  to  it  by  Dea- 
cartea,  926  a,  927  a ;  cited  on  Refteetion,  947  a, 

948  a. 

Bud»oa,  dted  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Sonae  to  the  higher  focoltiea  of  mind,  756  a ; 
778  b,  see  Common  Senae ;  on  tho  turns  pos- 
sible, impostibU,  978  b. 

BuflBer,  cited  as  lioldingthat  the  facts  of  conadoua- 
nesa,  aa  mere  phenomena,  are  aboTe  aoepttcism, 
744  a ;  on  the  absolute  truth  of  Cooaeiousnesa, 
760  b ;  quoted  on  the  evidence  and  certainty  of 
onr  original  beliefs,  766  a;  786-789,  see  Common 
Sense;  the  first  to  recognise  and  designate  the 
distinction  of  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Judgments 
a  priori,  787,  n. ;  referred  to,  791  b,  835  a. 

Buhle,  quoted  on  the  Cartesian  theory  of  Percep- 
tion, 962  a,  n.  t,  963  a,  n.  1,  et  aUbi. 

Burmannufl^  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Senae  to  the  higher  lacultiea  of  mind,  766  a. 

Burthogge,  cited  on  the  word  idea,  928  b ;  on  the 
oonditions  of  Consciousness,  938  b. 

Burton,  (John  Hill,)  his  Biographm  of  David 
Hume  referred  to,  890  b,  n.  *. 

VMSALvtnm,  hia  apecalatlona  on  the  Motive  Fa- 
culty, aa  a  medium  of  perception,  667  b,  n. ; 
quoted,  868  a,  n. 

CittHur,  dted,  988  a. 


d^Ktaooa.  dted  on  the  AoUfe  Inte»eet,a5«^a, 
n.  I ;  on  tbe  conciliation  of  Liberty  and  Ptre- 
■eience,  975  b,  n. ;  extracta  from,  in  iUnatration 
of  his  doctrine,  979-«8L 

CaloriM  apraferable  term  to  CaUnic,  833  n. 

Caloviua,  referred  to  on  the  epithet  *  oommon '  aa 
applied  to  Prindpiea,  763  b :  hie  *  Noolegia,' 
770  a ;  quoted  on  the  word  obsjective,  807  b,  n. 

Calriniata,  (the,)  maintidn  the  predestiaatioa  and 
foreknowledge  of  Ood  in  conjunction  with  the 
Uberty  of  man,  977  b,  978  a. 

(}amerarius,  quoted  on  the  Stahlian  doctrine  of 
Obeeure  Feroeptiona,  939  b ;  dted  on  Refleetion, 
946  b. 

(Cameron,  (Joannea,)  782  a,  iee  Common  Sanaa. 

Campanella,  referred  to  on  the  term  Stifffesiioi^ 
901,  n.  *. 

Campanua,  his  Unitarian  haraey.  981  b,  n. 

ChmpbeU,  (Principal,)  before  Kaot  algnalised  the 
distinction  of  Analytic  and  Synthetic  jadgromta 
a  priori,  787,  n. ;  his  doctrine  borrowed  from 
Buffier,  ib. ;  cited,  789  a. 

Canter,  (William,)  extracto  made  by,  from  MS.  of 
Horatian  sdioliasts,  774,  n.  f. 

Cans,  referred  to,  850  b :  dted  on  the  oooditiooa 
of  Consciousneas,  933  b ;  on  Deacartes*  denial 
of  Obscure  Ideas,  939  b ;  on  acts  of  mhtd  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  conadooaneaa,  940  b  {  hia 
twofold  distinction  of  Reflection,  940  b,  n.  f ; 
treats  of  Attention  as  a  aeparate  faoolty, 
945  b. 

Cardaillac,  dted  on  the  term  idea,  92S.  b ; 
acte  of  noind  beyond  the  sphere  of  o 
939  a. 

Cardan,  his  fourfold  division  of  Teach,  867  b,  a. 

Carleton,  (Compton,)  refenwi  to,  8LS  b,  n. ;  quoted 
on  the  Common  Senaiblea,  830  a ;  hdd  a  doe- 
trine  of  Perception  similar  to  that  of  R«id, 
883  a.  n. 

Cameades.  compared  the  oonaeeuUoQ  of  thooghls 
to  a  chain,  894  a,  n.  *. 

Caro,  cited,  973  b. 

Cartesians,  (the,)  thdr  use  of  the  expteaaion 
pure  knowledge,  763  a,  n.  * ;  their  distinotloQ  of 
Idea  and  SetisatUtn,  832  b,  887 ;  viewed  vis  t»- 
erti<e  aa  a  quality,  derivative  and  oontingvnc, 
851  b  ;  coincidence  between  their  doctrine  of 
perception  and  that  of  Rdd,  883,  n. ;  did  not  ap- 
ply tlie  term  ulea  to  smella,  taatea,  &e.,  927  a. 

Cams,  (R.  G.,)  dted.  861  b,  n. 

Caamann,  (Otto.)  referred  to,  779  a. 

CastonKus,  dted,  946  b,  n.  f. 

Category,  Aristotle'a  and  Kant'a  usee  of  the  teim. 
762  b. 

Catharinus,  defended  Aristotle  against  Giegoiy 
of  Rinihii,  976  a,  n.  t- 

Causality,  Causation,  Cause  and  Eflbct,  Rdd*s 
doctrine  of,  763, 764 ;  Judgment  of,  explained  by 
a  new  theory,  that  of  the  Conditioned,  935-SS7  ; 
moral  and  religious  character  of  thia  theoiy,  874, 
975 ;  see  Liberty. 

Cauaea,  alwaya  more  than  one,  937  b. 

Certain,  authors  dted  on  the  term,  078  b. 

Certainty,  aa  a  character  of  our  original  bdieb, 
756. 

Chain,  simile  of  a,  applied  to  the  consecution  of 
thooghta,  904  a,  u.  * ;  inadequate  to  the  |»b»- 
nomenon,  906  a,  n  t* 

Chanet,  782  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Cliarron,  never  uses  *  idte,'  927  a. 

Chauvin,  referred  to  on  Irutinct  aa  a  philooophioal 
term,  761  a ;  notices  Scaliger's  doctrine  as  to 
the  perception  of  Weight,  867  b,  n.  {  refened 
to,  931  a,  n.  §  ;  quoted  on  the  Cartesian  Species, 
967  a,  n.  f. 

(Tliryaogonua,  a  fabricator  of  Pstudoepi^armia, 
878,  n.  11. 

Cicero,  his  employment  of  sentu*  cowmsmu, 
767  a,  759  a;  of  intelligefUui,  760  b.  770  a ;  774 a, 
see  Common  Sense ;  referred  to»  826  a ;  may 
have  given  a  hint  of  the  ezpreasion  Primarif 
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awl  Secmdary  Qualitiu,  8S6,  n.  t :  hia  qm  of 
Perceptio,  876,  n. ;  employs  the  verb  niggero,  in 
a  peycbologleal  relation,  901,  n.  * ;  quoted  on  the 
conditions  of  Consciousnees,  088  a;  on 'Attou- 
tion,  946  a ;  on  tho  necessity  of  past  erentp, 
97G  a,  n.  t ;  his  denial  of  the  pretcience  of  God, 
976a,  n.  t,977a. 

Clarke,  (Dr  Samuel,)  hi*  so-called  o  priori  de- 
monstration properly  an  argument  a  posterioriy 
763  b;  referred  to,  850  b;  his  hypothesia  of 
images  in  the  brain,  957  a,  n.  *. 

Ckuberg,  cited  on  tho  transference  of  the  term 
Sense  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  766  a ; 
referred  to,  931  a,  n.  f ;  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt, 
969  a. 

Clavlus,  the  geometer,  noticed,  923  a. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus.  775  a,  tee  Common  Sense ; 
his  employment  of  irvi^(d<rBri<riSf  942  b.  ;  of 
avytO'tSt  943  b. 

Clerselier,  cited,  962  a,  n.  t. 

Coadjacency,  a  special  law  of  Mental  Succession, 
916  a. 

Coadjacents,  law  of,  one  of  Aristotle's  three  prin- 
ciples of  Reminiscence,  897  a ;  explained,  899, 
n.  ♦. 

Co-attraction,  the  resistance  of,  subdivided  Into 
Gravity  and  Cohesion,  848  b. 

Ccmasthesit,  term  applied  by  certain  German  phy- 
siologists to  the  Sensus  Vagus,  766  b. 

CogUaiion  (CogitcUio,)  of  Averroes,  909  b,  n., 
953  b,  n. 

Cognition,  see  Knowledge. 

Cohesion,  the  resistance  of,  848  sq. ;  not  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  body,  849 ;  this  proved  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  regarding  its  nature,  951  a ; 
and  by  a  reference  to  our  individual  conscious- 
ness, 952  a. 

Colter,  noticed,  871  b,  n. 

Colden,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Coleridge,  (S.  T.,)  plagiarisms  of,  748  a,  890  a ;  bis 
cfaaractor,  890  a,  n.  *. 

Collard,  (Royer,)  »ee  lloyer  CoIIard. 

CoIUer,  (Arthur,)  referred  to  on  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  perception,  747  b ;  bis  Ideal- 
ism compared  with  that  of  Fichte,  968  b. 

Colour,  a  secondary  quality  of  body,  854  b  ;  sensa- 
tion of,  produced  by  various  causes,  8i55  b ;  a 
naasive  affection  of  the  sentient  ego,  858  n.,  885 
D ;  not  apprehended  without  extension,  860  b,  n., 
885  b ;  an  object,  not  of  perception,  but  of  sensa- 
tion, 885  b :  on  the  correlation  or.  with  Exten- 
sion and  Figure,  in  visual  PeroepUon  and  Ima- 
gination, (Note  E,)  917-920  ;  can  we  see.  can 
vre  imagine,  1.  Extension  without  Colour? 
917-918;  2.  Figure  without  Colour?  918  b; 
3.  Colour  without  Extension?  4.  Colour  with- 
out Figure  ?  919,  020. 

ComiHon,  three  reasons  of  the  application  of  this 
term  to  principles,  763  b. 

Common  Places,  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  737  a. 

Common  Sense,  (the  term,)  ate  Sensus  Communis. 

Common  Sense,  on  the  Philosophy  of,  (Note  A.) 
742-803 ;  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  and  pur- 
port of  the  argument,  of.  742  sq. ;  there  are 
Srimary  elements  of  cognition,  742  b,  743  a ; 
lis  acknowledged  even  by  those  philosophers 
(as  Locke)  who  profess  to  derive  all  our  know- 
ledge from  experience,  743  b;  the  aigument 
firom,  stated  generally,  743  b ;  the  data  of  con- 
sciousness, as  mere  phsenomena,  above  scepti- 
cism, 744  a ;  as  attestations  of  more  than  their 
own  existence,  do  not  repel  even  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  744  a  b ;  the  argumeut  from,  to  be 
considered  only  as  it  enablee  us  to  vindicate 
the  truth  of  these  data  viewed  under  the  latter 
limitation,  745  a ;  the  testimony  of  oonsdout- 
ness  must,  in  tho  first  instance,  be  presumed 
true,  746  a  b ;  can  only  be  disproved  by  showing 
that  ite  deliverances  are  contradictory  of  each 
other.  745  b ;  the  incomprohensibilitv  of  these 
deliverances  no  ground  for  doubting  their  trust- 


worthiness, 745  b,  746  a;  an  example  given, 
746  a )  propositions  as  to  the  connection  between 
philosophy  and  consciousness,  746-747 ;  maxims 
for  a  philosophy  of  consciousness,  747  a;  ttie  tes- 
timony of  oonsdousnesH  not  ambiguous  ,*  philo- 
sophers usuallv  agreed  about  the  fact  and  pur- 
port of  the  deliverance,  differing  only  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  may  evade  or  qualify  its 
acceptance,  ih.  ;  for  example,  the  faet  of 
the  testimony  of  oonrciousness  in  perception 
not  denied,  747  b ;    authorities  cited,  747  b, 

748  a  b;  different  pliilosophioal  systems  that 
arise  aoewding  as  the  truth  of  this  testi- 
mony U  or  is  not  admittedt — Natural  Real- 
ism, Nihilism,  Absolute  Identity,  Idealism, 
Materialism,  Cosmothetic  Idealism  or  Hypo- 
thetical Realism,  748  b,  749  a ;  conditions  of 
the  legitimacy,  and  legitimate  application,  of 
the  argument  from,  (to  wit,  of  OripinalUtf, 
of   AbsoluU    Truthf)    stated   and    illustrated, 

749  sq. ;  both  of  these  conditions  violated  by 
the  Cosmothetic  Idealiste,  749  b,  750  a ;  the 
aigoment  from,  one  strictly  philosophical  and 
scientific,  751  sq. ;  is  not  an  appeal  from  philo- 
sophy to  blind  feelins,  751  b ;  does  not  deny 
the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  philosophers 
and  accord  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  vulgar, 
751  b,  752  a;  the  way  In  which  sometimes 
applied  (e.^.  by  Beattio,  Oswald,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  Reid)  calculated  to  bring  it  Into 
dls&voor,  752  b ;  Kant's  criticism,  in  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  Reid,  not  well  founded,  752  b, 
753  a;  quotation  from  Galluppi,  and  remarks 
on  his  criticism  of  Kant,  753  b,  754  a ;  the  essen- 
tial eharacters  of  the  principles  of,  (to  wit,  1. 
Incomprehensibility,  2.  Simplieity,  3.  Neces- 
sity and  Universality,  4.  Comparative  Evidence 
and  Certainty,)  explained  and  illustrated,  764- 
755 ;  various  appellations  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of,  have  been  designated,  755  sq. ;  Names 
suggested,  by  the  Immediacy  of  tliese  princi- 
plt»,  756-759;  by  theb-  Incomprehensibility, 
759-761 ;  by  their  Originality,  761-763  ;  by  their 
Natural  and  Native  character,  763 ;  by  thefr 
Neoeastty,  ib. ;  by  their  Regulative  character, 
lb.;  by  their  Universality,  lb.;  by  their  Trust- 
worthiness, ib.;  by  their  character  as  Know- 
ledges, 763-770;  by  their  Potential  character 
before  they  are  elicited  Into  oonsciousnees  by 
experienoe,  770  a;  the  universality  of  the 
pmlosophy  of,  or  Its  general  recognition,  in 
reality  and  in  name,  shewn  by  a  series  of  testi- 
monies from  the  dawn  of  speculation  to  the 
present  day,  770  sq. ;  Authorities  in  alphabeti- 
cal order :— Abereromby,  786  a,  Alexander  Apb- 
tYKiisiensis,  775  a,  Algasel,  776  b,  Amherst,  789  b, 
Ammonius  Hermiae,  776  b,  Ancillon  (the  sou,) 
798  b,  Andreas,  778  a,  Anselm,  776  a,  Aquhias, 
776  b,  Arlstidefl  (AeUus,)  801  b,  AristoUe,  771 

a,  Amobius,  776  a,  Augustin,  776  a,  Balzac, 
782  b,  Beattie,  792  a,  Bentley,  785  a,  Berkeley, 
786  b,  Boesuet,  784  b.  Brown  (Sir  Thomas), 
782  b,  Budcus,  778  b,  Buifier,  786  b,  Cameron, 
782  a,  Chanetk  782  b,  Cicero,  774  a,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  775  a.  Cousin,  801  a,  Crsuser, 
796  b,  Cruslus.  790  b,  D'Aguesseau,  786  b, 
D'Alsmbert,   790  b,    Davies  (Sir  John,)    780 

b,  Degerando,  797  b,  Descartes,  782  a,il>nha- 
mel,  788  b.  Duns  Bootus,  777  a,  Esdienbach, 
791  a,  Fenelon,  786  a,  Feuerlln,  786  b, 
Fichte,  706  a.  Fries,  798  a,  Genoved,  790  b, 
Qerlach,  800  a,  Gesner,791  a,  Glphanins,  780  a. 
Ooveanus,  779  a,  Heidenreich,  796  b,  Hemster- 
huis,  792  a,  Hennert,  792  b,  Hcraolltus,  770  b, 
Herbert  (Lord,)  781 «,  Hennea  ((kotge,)  800  a, 
Hesiod,  770  b.  Hiller,  798  a,  Horace,  774  b, 
Huber,  790  a,  Hume,  790  b,  Irenvus  (a  Sencto 
Jacobo.)  782  b,  Jacob! ,  793  a,  Kant,  792  b, 
Keckermaun,  780  b,  Koeppen,  796  a,  Knig,797 
b,  La  Charobre,  783  b,  Lactantius,  776  a.  La 
Mennais,  801  b,  LolbnHx,  786  a,  Leecalopier, 
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78S  «,  Locke,  78i  b.  LacraUan*  774  a.  Luther. 
778  b,  Lyons,  789  b,  Malebnuobe,  784  a.  Mari- 
ana, 780  b,  Melanehthon,  778  b,  More  (Henry,) 
78S  b,  Muretut,  779  a,  Nunneaiui,  ib.,  Oetliiger, 
790  b.  Ompludlne,  779  a,  Pawial,  783  a,  Platner, 
790  b,  P»ny  (Uie  Younger.)  775  a,  Poiret.  784 
a.  Price.  791  b.  Proolna.  776  a,  QuintUian,  775 

a.  Rapin  (Le  Peie.)  783  b,  Reid,  791  b.  RMiger. 
785  b.  Soaliger  (JuUm  CsBnr.)778  b.  Seneca.  774 

b.  Sergeant,  786  a,  Shafteabary.  786  b.  Simpli- 
clui,  SO-i  b.  Stattler,  798  b.  Storcfaenau.  lb.. 
Tertnllian,  775  b.  Theodoret,  802  a.  Theophraa- 
tua.  773  b.  Thonutiua.  785  b.  Toland,  fb.,  Tor- 
retlnl,  ib..  Ytoo.  790  a,  Volplua,  ib..  Wolf.  ib.. 
WoUaaton,  789  b. 

Common  and  Proper  Senalbles.  Ariatotle's  diailnc- 
tloQ  of.  explained,  8S8  b.  aq. ;  embodiea  the 
modern  diatinction  of  Primary  and  Beoondaiy 
Qualities  of  matter.  830  a  b  ;  alao  that  of  Per- 
oeption  proper  and  Senaation  proper.  886  a  h. 

Conception,  Notion,  tbe  ■cbolaatic  diatinction  of. 
into  formal  and  ohjective,  807  b,  n. ;  (tlie  terms) 
in  propriety  only  applicable  to  our  mediate  and 
reprsaentative  cognltiona,  831  b ;  by  Reid  aome- 
tJinea  employed  for  oognitlon  in  general,  ib.,  883 
a.n. 

Conceptiona  (Begriffe)  and  Intuition*  (Aruehauun- 
gtn),  on  the  diflerenoe  between,  (Note  X.)  986, 

Condlllac,  demonstrated,  on  the  prindplea  of  Des- 
cartes. Ac.  the  auUectivity  of  Space  or  Bateu- 
aion.  841  a :  tlie  distinction  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualltlca  aupeneded  in  liia  pbilo- 
eophy.  845  a ;  doctrine  of,  as  to  the  connection 
in  imagination  of  Extension  and  Colour,  86  b. 
n..  919  a;  in  France,  called  attention  to  tbe 
Motire  Faculty,  aa  a  medium  of  perception, 
868  a.  n.;  denied  the  existence  of  mental  acta 
beyond  the  spliere  of  oonaciooaneaSk  939  a ;  treats 
of  Attention  aa  a  aepamte  faculty,  945  b. 

Conditioned,  (the,)  law  of,  enounced,  743  n.  *,  911 
b ;  philoaophy  of.  the  Inverse  of  the  philoaophy 
of  the  Unconditioned,  934  b ;  explaina  the  law  of 
Substance  and  Accident.  935 ;  and  the  law  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  935,  936;  the  dcTelupment 
of  tlie  Negative  Necessity  of  thought.  973  b ;  its 
moral  and  reHfi:ious  aspects.  975. 

Confession  of  Faith.  (Westminster,)  a^iserto  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  aa  atrongly  aa  tho 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  Ood.  977  b, 
n.  * ;  foUowa  Aquhtas  in  regard  to  the  Fore- 
knowledge of  Ood,  979  a,  n.  t. 

Conirobricensea,  (the,)  cited,  771  b,  n.  * ;  on  the 
Cominon  Sensibles,  830  a;  on  the  question, 
whether  the  senses  know  their  own  operations, 
931  b ;  on  the  Internal  Senses,  953  D,  n. ;  on 
tlie  doctrine  of  Durandus  touching  apeciea,  954 
b.  n.  * ;  referred  to,  973  a;  cited  on  tlie  word 
certain,  978  b. 

CbTMctence,  (French  and  Eng]isli,)aa  equivalent  to 
consciousneMt  054  a. 

Conteientia,  eofuciiis,  aa  used  by  Tertullian,  775 
b.  n..  944  b;  by  St  Auguatln,  Petrarch,  Keeker- 
mann.  and  Descartes,  944  b,  945  a ;  Descartes 
the  first  to  give  currency  to  the  word,  945  a. 

ContcioHUt  used  by  Leibnita  to  ezprees  amtcious- 
ness,  945  a. 

Conscionsneaa, evidence  and  authority  of,  744  aq.; 
ass  Common  Sense ;  no  apecial  term  for,  in  an- 
cient Greek.  756  b.  931  a.  n.  U;  an  intuitive 
knowledge.  810  a ;  comprehenda  eveiy  cognitive 
act,  ib.  ;  the  activity  of  mind  rising  above  a  cer- 
tain degree,  916  a.  933  b ;  on.  in  general.  (Note 
H.)  929-939 ;  Reid'a  reduction  of.  to  a  special 
faculty,  929  sq. ;  tbe  primary  and  fundamental 
condition  of  all  our  mental  energies  and  affec- 
Uons.  939  a,  961  a,  n.  t:  how  fiir  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  particular  faculties  of  know> 
ledge.  980  a  b  t  the  only  inatmment  of  obsorva- 
tiou  in  mental  philosophy.  930  b ;  Raid's  limi- 
tatkm  of,  probably  borrowed  from  Hntcboson 


or  Malebrandie,  980  b,  931  a ;  what,  according 
to  Locke.  Descartes.  Ac.,  931  a ;  general  eondi- 
tions.  under  wbidi  possible,  932  sq. :  1.  The  law 
of  Variety.  93S  a ;  2.  Tbe  law  of  Succeesion.  933 
a-933  a ;  consdousness  and  knowledge  involve 
each  other.  933  a ;  these,  how  dIaUngnished.  033 
a  b ;  apecial  dutraeterietics  of,  aa  aetoally  mani- 
feated,  933  aq.;  ImpUea:  1.  KncwUdgt,  933  b| 
2.  Knowledge  known  by  ma.  ib. ;  3.  tmmtdiaU 
knowledge,  ih. ;  4.  actual  knowledge,  ib. ;  5.  ap- 
prtkenaiion,  ib. ;  6.  dUcriminaJticn,  ib. ;  7.  i*^ 
m«nt,  933  b.  934  a ;  8.  the  recognition  of  earitfraee; 
934  a  U;  9.  of  extatenee  as  condtfioned,  8Sft 
b-9S5  b;  10.  of  exiatence  conditioned  in  Timty  985 
b-937  b ;  the  oouditious  of , according  to  Plotinua, 
Bruno.  Cicero.  Ac.  938 ;  are  there  acta  of  mind 
beyond  the  aphers  of  oonsdouauess?  antlioritiae 
for  and  against.  938  b,  939  a ;  on  tbe  question  ge- 
nerally. 939  a ;  see  Obecure  Ideas ;  in  relatloQ  to 
AttenUon.  941. 943 ;  htatorical  notioea  of  tbe  use 
of  the  term,  ita  Greek  and  Latin  eqnivalenta, 
942  aq. ;  antliors  cited  on,  in  genetal.  944  a  ; 
according  to  Deecartea  the  easential  aitribata 
of  mind.  981  a. 

Conatantius  a  Saraano.  dted,  946  b,  n.  f- 

Contingent,  opposed  to  Necessity,  aa  a  quaHtiy 
of  cognltiona.  973;  bioompatibility  of,  with 
Presdence.  976. 

Contiogent,  true  and  false  meanings  of  the  term. 
978;  authorities  cited,  ib.;  Contingent  Truths, 
aes  Truths. 

Contradictory  Predicates,  one  or  other  most  bo 
attributed  to  every  object.  831  a.  n.  *,  639  a, 
860  b.  n..  918  a. 

Contraries.  law  of.  one  of  Aristotle'k  three  prfn- 
dples  of  Remhiiacenceb  897  a;  explained  899, 
n.  •. 

Contrast,  a  special  law  of  Mental  Succeesion.  91ft, 
sq. ;  reduction  of,  by  Mill.  Stiedenrotli.  Hume. 
Schulzo,  915  a,  n.  t ;  explahied,  916  b,  916  a 

Contaen,  treats  of  AttenUon  aa  a  separate  focolty. 
945  b. 

Co)iemiraa.  inferred  to.  850  b. 

Copleston,  (Bishop,)  dted  on  the  words  Confin- 
gtiU,  Certain^  978  b. 

Cosmothetio  Idealism  or  Hypothetical  Realism  or 
HypoUieticol  Dualism.  749  a.  817  b ;  violates 
tho  conditions  of  the  argument  fh>m  Common 
Sense.  749  b,  aq. ;  subverts  the  only  ground  on 
which  a  psychological  dualism  can  be  main- 
talned,  751b;  a  system  philosophically  absnrd, 
817  b,  n. 

Costs.  (M. .)  hi9  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Locks 
touching  Uie  Creation  of  Matter,  937 a;  isfai^ 
red  to  on  the  word  Conacienety  945  a. 

Cotes,  referred  to.  850  b.  851  a. 

Cousin,  (M.)  held  that  tlie  beta  of  oonadoasneae, 
aa  mere  phaanomena,  are  above  se^dam,  744 
a:  quoted  in  vindication  of  Descartes*  philoso- 
phy. 744  b.  745  a;  referred  to  in  oonneotion 
with  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  tbe  origin  of  o«ir 
knowledge,  771  b,  n. ;  801  a.  see  Common  Senae ; 
criticised,  866  b,  n. ;  makea  Attention  a  powsr 
of  will,  946  a ;  dted  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt, 
969  b ;  on  Necessity  as  a  quaUty  of  oognitfons, 
973  b. 

Creation  of  Matter,  on  Locke's  notion  of.  (Note  P,) 
934 ;  creation  conceivable  only  aa  the  evolution 
of  existence  ttom  potentiality  into  actuality, 
936  b ;  Creation  a  nihUo,  what  ii  msana,  938 
b,  n. 

Creuaer.  (Leonhard.)  796  b,  see  Common  Benae ; 
cited  as  to  how  the  fact  of  Liberty  may  bs 
proved.  975  a,  n. 

Crosee.  his  Sdtctiont  from  the  Edinbmrgh  JBeview 
referred  to,  746  a.  805  a,  830  a.  o..  984  b,  st  allM. 

Crousas,  borrowed  the  distinction  of  Peroeptkm 
and  Sensation  fVom  Malebraocbe,  886  a.  n. 

Crusius.  anticipated  Kant  In  the  distinction  of 
Vemut^fl  and  Ventand^  768  b :  790  b.  «m  Ooai> 
mon  Sense. 
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Oudworth.  his  account  of  th«  procMS  of  Sensitive 
Perception  compared  with  that  of  Reid,  883  «, 
B. ;  chary  of  using  the  word  idea,  926  a :  before 
Leibnitx.  held  a  doctrine  of  Obscure  Ideas,  939  b. 

GuWerwell.  (Nathaniel.)  praiMd»  782  a,  n. 

Custom,  what,  inflation  to  Habit,  896,  n. ;  can- 
not explain  the  neoeeelty  of  thought,  972  a. 

Cyrensean  philosophers,  adopted  the  Atomist  dis- 
tinction of  the  Qualities  of  matter,  826  a. 

JI'AouBSSBAU,  786  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

D'Allly,  referred  to,  851  a. 

Dalbeig,  cited  on  Conaciousness,  944  a. 

D'Alembert.  quoted,  751  b.  762  a ;  790  b,  see  Com- 
mon Sense;  divided  the  vU  inerticB  into  two, 
851  b ;  maintained  that  we  cannot  imagine  Ex- 
tension without  Colour,  918,  n.  * :  quoted,  920  a. 

Damiron,  cited  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  oonscious- 
nesa,  939  a. 

Darwin,  referred  to,  WB  b,  n. 

Daube,  his  refutation  of  Condillac'a  paradox  re- 
garding Colour,  920  a ;  cited  on  the  term  idea^ 
928  a. 

Davies,  (Sir  John,)  780  b,  see  Common  Sense ; 
never  uses  Mdea,*  927  a;  referred  to  on  the 
mind's  power  of  reflecting  on  self,  948  b. 

De  Biran,  see  Maine. 

Dogerando,  797  b,  see  Common  Sense ;  cited  on  the 
Motive  Faculty,  868  a,  n. ;  on  the  word  idea, 
928  b ;  his  testimony  to  Aristotle's  merits  as  a 
logician,  983  b,  984  a. 

Degree,  a  condition  of  Perception,  878  a. 

De  Guerlcke,  referred  to,  850  K 

De  la  Forge,  his  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary (Qualities  subetontially  Uiat  of  Descartes, 
833  b,  834  a;  his  employment  of  the  term 
species,  834  a,  857  a,  n.  f ;  cited  on  the  Cartesian 
opposition  of  Idea  and  Sensation,  887  a;  on 
the  mind's  knowledge  of  its  own  operations,  931 
b ;  his  employment  of  '  conscience,'  945  a ;  cited 
on  Reflection,  948  b ;  on  the  Cartesian  theory 
of  Peroeptfon,  961  b,  n. 

De  Luc.  referred  to,  851  a. 

Democritus,  his  distinction  of  the  Qualities  of 
Matter,  825  b,  826  a ;  its  conformity  with  that 
of  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  828  a,  832  b ;  re- 
ferred to,  850  b ;  his  theory  of  Species,  961, 960 
b;  held  that  species  limited  to  the  sense  of 
Sight.  951  b,  a.  *. 

Demosthenes,  his  employment  of  (rvyu96Sf  943  a. 

Density,  (and  Rarity,)  a  Primary  Qnallty  of  body, 
847  b,  848  a. 

Dencinger,  dted,  939  a. 

Dependence  or  Determined  Consecution ,  Law  of,  a 
Qeneiml  Law  of  Mental  Succession,  911  a. 

De  Reel,  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
In  perception.  747  b ;  referred  to,  773  a ;  cited  on 
the  Cartenian  opposition  of  Idea  and  Sensation, 
887  a :  on  Attention,  946  b ;  on  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  Perception,  966  a. 

Derodon,  his  doctrhie  of  Actual  and  Potential  qua- 
lities. 832  b.  833  a. 

Descartes,  confessed  that  the  fisots  of  eonselousness, 
as  mers  idisenomena,  are  above  sceptidsm,  744  a : 
his  Cogito  ergo  turn  explained,  744  a ;  quoted 
on  the  testimony  of  ooniciousness  in  perception, 
747  b;  his  appeal  to  the  veracity  of  God  as  a 
ground  of  belief  in  an  external  world,  751  a,  964 
b;  788  a,  see  Common  Sense;  true  meaning 
of  his  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  782  b  :  did  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed ,  originate  the  distinction 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  881  b,  832 
a  b  ;  conformity  of  his  distinction  with  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Democritus,  832  b ;  compared  and 
oontrssted  with  the  doetrinsa  of  Malebraadie, 
Locke,  Reid,  &c.,  834-844  passim;  bis  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Cohesion,  861  a ;  cited  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Seneortum  Commune,  861  s,  n. ; 
his  employment  of  the  word  Ptromtio,  876,  n. ; 
of  the  word  /dea,  890  a,  996  a,  927  a.  compare 
884  a ;  quoted,  981  a,  n.  t ;  denied  Obtcore  Ideas, 


939  b :  first  gave  currency  to  the  word  eonsel' 
entia,  945  a ;  cited  on  Reflection,  947  a,  948  b ; 
assisted  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrine  of  Species, 
956  b,  957  a ;  the  theory  of  Perception  and  Idena 
held  by,  961-965 ;  eee  Perception  and  Ideas  ;  his 
Doubt,  968;  held  that  experience  cannot  give 
the  universal,  973  a ;  cited  on  the  conciliation  of 
Liberty  and  Prescience,  975  b,  n. 

Destutt  de  Tracy,  see  Tracy. 

De  Villemandy.  quoted,  949  b. 

*'  Devil's  dialectic,"  901  b,  n. 

De  Vries,  cited,  931  a. 

Digby,  (Sir  Kenelm,)  referred  to,  850  b ;  hto  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  Redintegration,  898,  n. ;  does 
not  use  the  cenn  idea,  927  b. 

Diogenes,  (of  Apollonia,)  referred  to,  850  b. 

Diogenes  lAertius,  see  Laertius. 

Dionysius,  (Alexandrinus.)  his  employment  of 
avyaladriaiSt  943  a. 

Dionysius,(Theologu8,)biaemploymentof(rvyaf(r- 
dn<ris,  943  a. 

DIoscoridea,  employed  frwcdoBricrii  as  a  medical 
term,  943  a. 

Dieciueione  on  PMlosophpt  Sir  W.  Hamilton's, 
referred  to,  924  a,  n. ,  et  alibi  passim. 

Distant  realities,  an  immediate  perception  of,  im- 
possible, 810  b,  814  a,  822  a,  885  a. 

Divisibility,  contained  under  Aristotle's  Number, 
829  a.  n.  t ;  convertible  with  Number,  837a,  n.  *, 
844,  nil.  t  :  U ;  according  to  Purcliot,  840  a ;  ac- 
cording to  Luclerc,  840  a ;  according  to  Kames, 
840  b ;  according  to  Reid,  844  a,  n.  t ;  meaning 
of,  as  used  by  these  philosophers,  844  b,  n.  ^  ;  a 
primary  quality  of  body,  ^7  a,  848  a. 

Doubt,  of  a  fact  of  consciousnesa  hnpossible.  743  b, 
744  a,  et  alibi ;  on  the  Cartesian.  (Note  R,)969. 

Dmmmond,  (Capt.  Thomas,)  referred  to,  851  a. 

Dryden,  hia  use  of  the  word  idea,  926  a,  927  b. 

Duoange.  referred  to  on  the  word  Maxim,  766  b,  n. 

Duhamel,  783  b,  see  Common  Sense  ;  dted  touch- 
ing the  Common  Sensibles  of  Aristotle,  830  a ; 
recognised  the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Qualities,  834  b ;  his  testimony  to  the  mei-lta 
of  AristoUe  in  reference  to  this  distinction,  ib ; 
referred  to^  860  a,  850  b ;  dted  on  Reflection, 
947  a. 

Dulaurens.  see  Laurentlus. 

Dunoan.  (Mark,)  cited  on  Neosssity  as  a  qtiality  of 
cognitions,  973  b. 

Duns  Seotua,  held  that  tbe  facts  of  oonsclousnafls, 
as  mere  phtenomena,  are  above  scepticism,  744  a; 
777  a,  see  Common  Sense;  like  Locke,  derives  our 
knowledge  from  Sense  and  Reflection,  777  b.  778  a, 
946  b ;  the  roost  convenient  edition  of  his  works 
that  by  the  Irish  Franciscans,  778  a,  n. ;  referred 
to  on  the  origin  of  the  word  Intuitive,  as  applied 
to  knowledge,  812  b. 

Durandus,  maintained  the  negativity  of  our  oon- 
ceptions  of  Point,  Line,  Surface,  923  a ;  that 
Reflection  affords  certain  hunoledge,  and  that  it 
is  experimental,  946  b  ;  denied  Spedcs,  both  in 
sense  and  intellect,  954  b,  n.  *,  955  a,  n.  •  ;  hia 
arguments  against  Spedes,  957  sq. ;  his  stricturss 
on  Ockam's  doctrine.  967  b,  n.  * ;  in  regard 
to  Peraeption,  approximated  more  nearly  to  the 
truth  than  any  modem  philosupher  before  Reid, 
ib. :  quoted  on  Intuitive  and  Abstractive  know- 
ledge, 967  b. 

Datens,  referred  to  for  supposed  antidpatloDS  of 
Malebfttnche's  theory,  966  a. 

ErFBcr,  see  Causality.  ,  ,     .       . 

Ego  and  Non-Ego,  opposition  of,  esplainad  and 

illustrated.  806  sq. 
Egoism,  on,  (Note  Y,)  98& 
Egoistical  l^llsm,817  a;  Egoistical  Rtpvssen- 

tatonfsm,  807  a,  818  a. 
Bmpedodes,  hto  theory  of  Ttaton,  960  a ;  of  Spedsa, 

961  a,  n. 
Bmplriens,  (Bextua,)  oonfsMd  that  the  teett  of 
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MtptldRD,  744  a ;  quoted  on  the  philoeopfay  of 
Heradltus,  770  b ;  dtod.  826  a ;  ratered  to. 
857  a,  B.  t ;  specttlatkm  of  Arbtotle  pmerred  by, 
921  b ;  referred  to,  939  b. 

Engel»  dted,  868  b,  n. 

Bna,  by  the  majority  of  philofophera  viewed  as  the 
Primum  Cognitum,  9S4  a.    See  Existanoe. 

Entia  RationU,  diwtiaeioni  of  the  Schoolmea  re- 
garding, 813  b,  n. 

Epicharmua,  quoted,  80S  a,  880  a,  d.  ;  the  vene 
(Nous  doff  K.  r.  \.)  attributed  to  him,  pro- 
bably a  K^rgery,  878  b,  n.  ||. 

Eplctetua.  hit  employment  of  the  expreitlon 
KOiyht  yovSj  767  b,  n. ;  olaW9i96sf  943  a;  of 
<rv»al(rBri(rif,  944  b. 

Epicureans,  (the,)  their  employment  of  the  term 
Axio-n,  766  a ;  anticipation  of  Locke  by,  SaO  b. 

Epicurus,  an  exproMion  of,  explained,  774  a; 
adopted  the  Atomlst  distinction  of  the  qnalities 
of  matter,  826  a  ;  referred  to,  850  b ;  his  theory 
of  Species,  951,  960  b. 

Bplscopins,  questioned  the  necessity  of  Divine  pre- 
science, 976  a,  n.  %. 

Erasmus,  a  saying  of,  quoted,  752  b. 

Braaistratus,  appropriated  to  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  onranum  the  functions  of  Sensibility  and 
Motion.  870  a,  n. ;  anticipations  of  more  recent 
physiologists  by,  lb. 

Erdmaun,  overloolced  the  Cartesian  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Scoondary  qualities,  845  n. 

Erioe,  referred  to,  813  b,  n. 

Emestl,  dted  on  the  word  idea,  928  a. 

Eschenbach,  791  a,  tee  Common  Sense. 

Euclid,  does  not  employ  the  term  Ainom,  765  a ; 
hie  deflniUon  of  a  Solid.  923  b. 

Eugeulos,  (of  Bulgaria,)  hit  employment  of  avy- 
alo-eno-is,  944  b. 

Buler,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Euripides,  referred  to,  678  b,  n.  ii ;  has  o'^Kco'tr  for 
*  conscience,'  942  b,  943  b. 

Eustachius,  cited  on  the  Internal  Senses,  953  b,  u. 

Eustratiua,  observes  tluit  Intelligence  and  Sense 
are  both  immediate  cognitions,  757  b ;  referred 
to,  771  b,  n. 

Evidence,  of  omr  original  beliefs,  755b 

Excluded  Middle,  loglcsl  law  of,  in  relation  to 
perception,  831,  a,  n.  *,  889  a,  860  b,  n.,  918  a. 

Eilstence,  as  a  category  of  thought,  943.  See  Ena. 

Experience,  informs  lu  only  of  what  {«.  not  of 
what  mu*t  be,  971  b.  972  a ;  tlierefore  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  phssnomeiia  of  mental  uecesKlty, 
972  a ;  opinions  of  philosophers  touching,  973  a- 

Extension,  a  oomraon  percept  In  Aristotle,  828  b; 
the  apprehension  of,  according"  to  Aristotle. 
829  a  and  n.  * ;  theories  of  philosophers  con- 
cerning, 832  a,  837  a,  840  a,  841  a,  843  a,  844 
b ;  noc  roally  to  be  diatlngulshod  from  Solidity, 
837  b ;  a  primary  quality  of  body,  847,  84S ; 
the  apprehension  of,  belongs  to  the  activity  of 
mind,  868  b,  n.  t ;  cannot  be  seen  nor  imagined 
without  colour,  860  b,  n.,  917  b,  918  a  b; 
whether  first  perceived  through  the  sensation  of 
Touch,  861  a,  n.*,  886  a  ;  laws  of  the  perception 
of,  in  relation  to  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
organism,  862,  n. ;  the  essential  attribute  of  mat- 
ter, according  to  Descartes,  961  a.  Sm  Space, 
Magnitude. 

External  World,  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of,  749  b,  750  a :  apprehended  in  the 
consciousneas  of  reaiatanoe  to  our  locomotive 
energy,  822  a. 

ExtemaUty,  how  perceived,  886  a  b. 

FABiirciua,  (J.  A.,)  dted  on  the  transference  of 
the  term  Sense  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind, 
756  a. 

Faculty,  Law  of,  a  special  law  of  Mental  Sugges- 
tion, 910,  917. 


Fncts— Data,  (of  Coneeloiisnoos  w  InldlinenoR.) 

terms  applied  to  our  primary  cogDitaons.  761  b. 
Faith,  authorities  fcnr  the  use  of  the  term,  as  appUed 

to  the  original  warrants  of  cognition,  760  b. 
Fatalism,  convertible  with  Atheism,  974  a. 
Fate,  Contingenoy,  Ac,  on  the  opinion  of  the 

andents  touching,  977  b. 
Fatio,  referred  to.  S50  b. 
Feam,  (Mr  John,)  his  aseertion,  that  •*  m  thiml 

in  colours,"  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  91S 

b;    merit  and  originality  of  his  specolafciotie, 

918  b,  923  b ;  observed  tlie  fact  that  figure  ia 

perceived  only  by  Uie  variety  of  colours,  920  sl 
Feeling,  as  a  term  applied  to  our  original  belieAL 

760  a ;  its  relation  to  Belief;  ib.  ;  Jacobi's  tceti- 

mony  concerning,  793-796. 
Fenelon,  786  a,  s«t  Common  Sense ;  relerred  to^ 

701b. 
Ferguson,  (Dr  Adam,)  referred  to,  839  a,  n. ,  860  a, 

862  b.  • 

Feradius,  noticed,  870  a.  n. 
Ferrier,  (Profeasc^,)  article  by,  in  Blackwood's 

Mofforine,  890  a,  n.  *. 
Festua,  referred  to,  838  b,  n. 
Feuerbach,  overlooked  the  Cartesian  distineCioa 

of  Primary  and  Secondary  qnaliUea,  846  a,  a.  ; 

cited  on  acts  of  miud  beyond  the  sphere  of  oo»- 
on  Obeeure  Ideas  before 


;  dtod  enacts 


sdoiisness.  939  a; 
Leibnita.  939  b. 

Feueriin,  785  b,  see  Common  Sense ; 
of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of  < 
938  b. 

Fichte.  acknowledged  tlie  existence  of  a  natanJ 
bdief  in  realism,  748  b ;  his  umpleyment  of 
the  term  Intuition,  759  b,  769  a ;  of  tlie  term 
Reason,  769  a;  796  b.  see  Common  Sense; 
quoted,  799  a,  n.  *  ;  demonstrated  on  the  princi- 
ples of  DescartesL  &c.,  the  subjectivity  of  Space 
or  Extension,  841  a;  bis  idealism  oontrasted 
with  that  of  Malebranche,  fte.,  968  k 

FidnuH,  referred  to^  938  a,  n.  * ;  quoted  on  Re- 
flection, 947  b. 

Figure,  a  common  percept  In  Aristotle,  828  b ; 
theories  of  other  philosophers  concerning,  833  a, 
833  a.  837  a.  840  a,  841  a,  843  a,  844  b;  a  pri- 
marv  quality  of  body,  847,  848 :  the  perception 
of,  belongs  to  the  activity  of  mind,  868  b.  n.  :  t 
whether  first  perceived  through  the  sensation  of 
Touch,  885  a.    .See  Colour. 

Fischer,  (F..)  dted,  861  b.  n. 

Flender,  quoted  ou  the  representntlonist  doetxiote 
of  perception,  815  b. 

Flourens,  referred  to,  874  b. 

Fonseca,  dted,  771  b,  u.  ;  referred  to,  813  b,  n. 
See  Scientia  Media. 

ForcelUni,  an  inaccuracy  of,  noticed,  757  b,  n.  *. 

Fortescue,  referred  to  on  the  word  Mazha, 
767  b. 

Fracastorius,  his  use  of  the  word  idea,  927  n ; 
quoted  on  Reflection,  946  b. 

Franke,  referred  to,  767  b. 

Free-will,  see  Liberty. 

Freind,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Fries,  acknowledged  tlie  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism,  748  b  ;  his  error  in  regard  to 
Reid's  use  of  the  term  Common  Sense,  757  a,  796 
a;  798  a,  tfde  Common  Sense ;  cited  on  the  law  of 
the  coexistence  of  Sensation  and  Perception,  888 
a :  on  Homogeneity,  as  a  principle  of  Associa- 
tion, 916  b,  n.  *  ;  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  con- 
sciousness, 939  a ;  on  Attention,  941  a,  n.  f, 
945  b. 

Fromoodus,  never  uses  idea,  927 b,>  maintained 
Species  in  both  the  internal  and  external  senses, 
966a,n.t. 

Fudiebom,  referred  to  for  a  notice  of  Branet,  an 
Egoist,  988  b. 

Galbk,  dted,  826  a ;  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Substantial  Forms,  827  a,  n. ;  an  authority  for 
the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondaiy  qnali- 
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tiei,  830  bk  881  a :  referred  to»  849  b,  861  b,  n.  ; 
hift  theory  of  the  nerrou*  orpknUm,  itated  aod 
critioiMd,  870-871,  n. ;  quoted,  878  a,  n.  * ;  was 
aware  of  the  law  of  thet  ooexistence»  in  an  in- 
verse ratio,  of  Sensation  and  Perception,  886  b, 
887  a ;  employed  (rvva/ir^o-iy as  amedical  term, 
948  a ;  had  no  name  for  oonsciousness  of  eenaa- 
tiona,  &c.,  lb.,  n.  *;  cited  on  Plato's  theory  of 
▼ivlon.  950a ;  his  division  of  the  Internal  Senses, 
053  b,  n.  *  ;  denied  Species  in  Sense,  955  a,  n.  *. 

Galen,  (PModo,)  referred  to.  920  a. 

Galileo,  preceded  Descartes  in  the  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  quatities,  and  antici- 
pated Locke  in  the  nomenclature,  831  a,  836  b, 
837  a ;  abstract  of  his  doctrine,  831  a  b ;  re- 
ferred to.  832  b,  839  b,  844  a,  o.  *. 

GallnppL  (Baron,)  his  defence  of  Reld  against 
the  strictures  of  Kant,  753  b,  754  a  {  criticised, 
754  a ;  his  doctrine  as  to  the  objective  character 
of  Sensation,  untenable,  856  a;  denied  the 
existence  of  mental  acts  beyond  consciousness, 
939  a. 

Galtnichius,  (Petrus,)  anticipated  Malebranehe's 
theory  of  Perception.  967  a  ;  quoted,  ib. 

Gamier,  cited  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt,  969  b. 

Qassendl,  carefully  criticises  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  781  a ;  not  fully  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen,  787  b,  n. :  inadvertence  of,  no- 
ticed, 826  b,  n.  :  cited  on  tlis  Common  Sen- 
sibles  of  Aristotle,  880  a  ,*  suggested  to  Regis 
his  subdivision  of  (objective)  Light  into  radical 
and  derivative,  836  a  ;  referred  to.  837  b,  860  b  ; 
adopted  the  terms  Perceptio,  Idea,  from  Des- 
cartes. 876  b,  n.,  926  a.  927  a ;  the  latter  term, 
how  used  by  him,  928  b ;  quoted  on  Reflection, 
947  a ;  cited,  948  a ;  on  the  Species  of  Demo- 
critus  and  Leudppus,  950  b,  n. ;  that  Aristotle 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  Species  usually  at- 
tributed to  him,  952  a,  n. ;  on  the  Internal 
Senses,  953  b,  n.  ;  assisted  in  Anally  refuting 
the  doctrine  of  Species,  956  b ;  to  him  Reid 
probably  indebted  for  bis  knowledge  of  the 
Nominalist  doctrine  of  Perception,  970,  971. 

Gatien-Amoult,  cited  on  the  Cartesian  Doubt, 
969  b. 

Gellfussius,  his  *  Intelligentia,'  770  a. 

Genevieve,  (St,)  Pinnacle  of.  in  St  Andrews, 
815  b,  n. 

Genovesi,  (Genuensis.)  quoted,  790  b.  see  Common 
Sense ;  referred  to,  975  b,  n.,  fi76  a,  n.  *,  977  a. 

Gerald.  (Dr.)  borrowed  from  Aristotle  his  distri- 
bution of  Che  principles  of  Association,  900  a,  n. 

Gerlach,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism,  748  b ;  800  a^  see  Common 


Geruzez,  cited,  930  a. 

Oesner,  791  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Geulinz,  his  distinction  of  Idea  and  Spedes 
noticed.  834  a,  887  b ;  his  bknguage,  occasion 
of  an  unfounded  charge  against  the  sect  of  Car- 
tesians, 834  a.  • 

Gilbert,  referred  to,  850  b. 

GOIies,  (Dr,)  cited.  931  b,  n.  f. 

Giphanius,  780  a  b,  see  Common  Sonse. 

Glanvill,  an  authority  for  the  distinction  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities,  838  a ;  before  Locke, 
used  the  term  idea  in  ito  Carteaian  sense,  9S7  b  ; 
cited,  948  b. 

Glavbe,  In  German,  denotes  both  philosophical 
Be/ie/and  theological  FaUh,  793  b.  n.  *,  794  a. 

Oleig,  (Bishop,)  cited  on  the  term  idea,  928  a. 

Gley,  referred  to,  797  a. 

Goclenius,  (Rodolphus,)  referred  to  on  the  word 
Maxim,  766  b.  n. ;  adopted  Scaliger's  doctrine 
of  Intellectual  Instincts.  779  a  ;  oited,  860  b,  n. ; 
redargued  Scaliger's  doctrine  as  to  the  percep- 
tion of  Weight,  867  b.  n.  :  quoted  and  referred 
to  on  the  word  idea,  926  b  and  u.  *,  927  a,  n.  * ; 
diatinguished  Reflection  from  Observation,  940 
b.  n.  « ;  cited  on  Reflection,  946  b,  n.  t,  947  a, 
948  b ;  on  the  word  Certain,  978  b. 


Ooerenx,  his  attempt  to  supply  a  history  of  Asso- 
ciation, 890  a :  referred  to  on  the  Aristotelic 
employment  of  the  term  Motion,  892  b,  n.  *. 

Gotfredus,  disallowed  Species  for  intelloot,  954 
b,  n.  t. 

Ooveanus,  (Antoniua,)  779  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Grace  (Free),  of  God,  In  relation  to  Freo  Will  of 
man,  975  b. 

Graevell,  cited,  939  a. 

Grant,  (Dr  William,)  rofeired  to,  872  b. 

Gravesande,  cited  on  the  term  Contingent  ^  978  b. 

Graritation,  compared  and  contrasted  with  tlie 
Association  of  Ideas,  889. 

Gravity,  the  resistance  of.  848  sq.  ;  not  a  neces- 
sary quality  of  body,  849  a  ;  this  proved  by  tlie 
variety  of  opinions  regarding  its  nature,  850  a  b, 
851  a ;  and  by  a  reference  to  our  individual  con- 
sciousness, 852  b. ;  unsuccessful  attempts  to  de- 
monstrate it  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  mat- 
ter. 853. 

Oravius,  referred  to,  782  b. 

Gregory,  (of  Rimini,)  referred  to  on  the  onvln  of 
the  word  JntuitivCf  as  applied  to  knowledge, 
812  b ;  distluRuished  between  an  immediate  and 
a  mediate  object,  in  our  cognitive  acts,  815  a ; 
maintained  the  negativity  of  our  conceptions  of 
a  Point.  Line,  Surfoce,  923  a ;  denied  Species 
in  sense,  955  a,  n.  * ;  his  doctrine  of  mental 
faculties,  956  a,  n.  {  ;  held  that  Ariutotle  im- 
plicitly denied  the  Divine  Prescience,  976  a,  n.  t. 

Gregovy,  (of  Nyssa.)  cited  on  the  scholastic  doc- 
trine touching  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
body,  881  b,  n. ;  on  the  connection  between  sense 
and  Intellect,  878,  n.  ||. 

Gren,  maintahied  the  positive  lightness  of  body, 
850  b. 

Gronovius,  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Sense  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  756  a. 

Grotius,  cited  on  the  transference  of  the  term 
Sense  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  756  a. 

Gruithuisen,  cited,  856  a ;  on  the  Hnstnilar  Sense, 
868  b,  n. 

QutkiuB.  hU  *  Intelligentia.'  770  a. 

Habit,  use  of  the  term  in  relation  to  first  prin- 
ciples. 770  a ;  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term  ex- 
plained, Ib.  896  a,  n.  *  ;  observations  of  Vives 
on,  as  determining  the  course  of  our  remin- 
iscence, 896  a,  n.  ^ 

Hales,  refenretl  to,  778  b. 

Haller,  referred  to,  S62  a,  n. ;  bis  theory  as  to  the 
nervous  organism,  872  b. 

H  alley,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Hamberger,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Hardnesa,  a  secundo- primary  quality  of  body, 
848  b;  the  sensation  and  the  perception  of, 
discriminated,  857  a,  n.  f,  859  b,  n. 

Harris,  (Jsimes.)  Inaccuracy  of,  corrected,  757  b, 
n. ;  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  Guoetio 
Reasons,  887  a. 

Hartley,  referred  to,  868  b,  n.,  914  b. 

Hartmnun.  cited,  868  b,  n. 

Heat,  problem  regarding  the  sensation  of,  876  b. 

Heerebord,  cited,  926  b,  n.  t. 

Uegel.  his  employment  of  the  term  Reason,  769 
a ;  paradox  of,  797  b ;  saying  of.  referred  to, 
801  a,  u.  ;  inaccuracies  of,  in  regard  to  tho 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
qualities,  845,  n.  ;  refierred  to,  850  bw 

Ileidenreich,  796  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Heinsius,  (D. .)  referred  to,  773  a ;  cited  on  Re- 
flection,  048  a. 

H«;Iiodorus  Pnisensis,  (the  Pseudo-Andronicus,) 
referred  to,  773  a. 

Hemsterhuls,  792  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  referred 
to.  857  a,  n.  J. 

Hennings.  cited  on  mental  acts  beyond  conscious- 
ness  930  a. 

Henricus  Gandavonsiis  (Henry  of  Ghent,)  doetrine 
of,  referred  to,  814  b,  n.  ;  denied  S|>«ciesin  in- 
teiloct,  954  b.  n.  f. 
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H«tmoUtu8,  770  b,  tet  Common  Bonae ;  hU  doo- 
trtaio  oompand  with  that  of  La  MoDiiaia,  770  b, 
771a. 

Harfaait*  acknowtodgw  tba  ozlstMica  of  a  nataiml 
beliof  in  realism,  748  b ;  dtod  on  the  Mtucular 
Senao,  868  b.  n.  ;  on  tho  Platonic  Ideas,  950  b. 

B«rb<»i,  (Lord,)  781  a,  9U  Common  HeoBO ;  his 
apaeulatlons  ov«rlookad  by  philosophers  in  Great 
Britain,  781  a ;  JoaUyapproisiated  by  ColverweU, 
782  a,  n.  ;  does  not  use  the  word  iiUa,  036  a, 
037  b. 

Herder,  cited,  073,  n. 

Hermes,  (J.  O. ,)  800  a.  Me  Common  Sense. 

Hermes  Trismegintus,  roferrsd  to,  770  b. 

Hermolaiia  Barbaras,  see  Barbaras. 

Herodian,  has  ffiptais  for  *  conscience,*  iM3  b. 

Herophilus,  referred  to,  870  a,  n. 

Hssiod,  770  b,  §ee  Common  Sense. 

Hey,  questioned  the  necessity  of  Divine  prs- 
ecienoe,  076  a,  n.  |. 

Hibbert,  cited  on  mental  acta  bayond  consdoos- 
nen,  OSOa. 

Hierocles,  his  employment  <^  aVFaUrOfitriSj  943  a. 

Hieronymus,  see  Jerome. 

Hildanus,  (Fabridus,)  dted  on  the  bypotlioiia  of 
a  Sensorium  G>mmune,  861  a,  n. 

Biller,  792  a,  see  Common  Sense :  dted  on  Ideas, 
0S6b. 

Hippocrates,  baa  triyyoia  for  *  oonsdousness,' 
044  b. 

Hispanus,  (Petrus,)  referred  to  on  the  tern  Maxim, 
707  b. 

HinmAnn,  his  attempt  to  supply  a  history  of  Asao- 
dation ,  890  a ;  miaapprehended  the  term  motion, 
as  employed  by  Aristotle,  893  b^  n.  *. 

Hobbes,  dted  on  the  subJeetlTe  character  of  our 
sensatloDS,  856  a ;  quoted  on  Perception,  878  a, 
n.  *,  882  a ;  not  original  in  his  doctrine  of  Aaio- 
dation,  890  b,  898  b,  n.  ;  hia  character  as  a  phi- 
losopher. 890  b,  n.  t :  likens  the  consecution  of 
thought  to  the  following  cf  waUr  through  the 
guidanet  o/ajlnoer,  894  a,  n.  *,  907  a,  n. ;  hia 
statement  of  the  law  of  Redinteifration,  898  a, 
n.  *  ;  varied  in  ragard  to  the  uuireraality  of  the 
law  of  connected  consecution,  902  a,  n.  ;  quoted 
on  Reminiscaooe,  9  )4  n.  il ;  critidaed,  909  b,  n. ; 
his  employment  of  tbe  word  idea,  926  a,  n.  |, 
927  a  b  ;  aaabted  in  finally  refuting  the  doctrine 
of  Species,  966  b ;  quoted,  97S  a ;  dted  on  the 
word  Contingent,  978  b. 

Hoboken,  referred  to.  874  b. 

HofTbauer,  followed  Maaaa  in  regard  to  Similarity 
aa  a  priudple  of  Aasodation,  918  b ;  quoted, 
014  a  b. 

Hofmann,  referred  to,  943  a,  n. 

Homogeneity,  Law  of,  a  apedal  law  of  Mental 
Suggestion,  916  b. 

Hooke,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Hoolter,  his  uae  of  the  word  idea,  026  a,  027  b. 

Horace,  hia  employment  of  Sentu*  Communis,  768 
b,  760  a ;  774  b,  eee  Common  Sense. 

Hornley,  referred  to,  851  a. 

Huber,  (Mademoiaelle,)  dted  aa  an  authority  for 
the  word  consdoitsneMee,  764  a ;  700  a,  see  Com- 


Huet,(H.,)  referred  to,  814  b,  n. 

Hugo  a  Sancto  Yiotore,  notices  the  distinction  of 
Abstract  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  812  b. 

Hume,  (David,)  oonfesnd  that  the  facto  of  con- 
edousnesi^  as  mere  pliaenomena,  are  above  soep- 
ticism,  744  a ;  quoted  on  the  teatimony  of  con- 
sciousness in  MTosptlon,  747  b  ;  700  b^  see  Com- 
mon Senae ;  demonstrated  on  the  prindples  of 
Deecartea,  Ac.,  the  sul^ectivity  of  Space  or  Ex- 
tondon,  841  a ;  De  Biran's  examination  of  Ills 
reasoning  in  regard  to  our  notion  of  Power, 
criUdaed,  866  n. ;  compares  AssodaUon  to  At- 
traction, 880  a,  894  a,  D.  *,  907  a,  n.  t  arrogated 
to  himself  the  glory  of  first  gancralidng  tbe 
prindplsa  of  AsaociaUon,  890  b ;  his  enumera- 


tion of  the»  prindples  at  ones  rtdimdaBt,  de- 
fective, and  erroneous,  900  a,  n. ;  quoted  on  the 
law  of  Reaemblance,  015  a,  n.  *  ;  redneed  tbe 
law  of  Contrast  to  a  mixture  of  Gausatdoa  aad 
Reeemblanoe,  915  a,  n.  t ;  maintained  that  «e 
cannot  inoaglne  Bxtenaon  without  Coloar,  91S 
b,  n.  * ;  dted  on  the  word  icfeo*  928  a :  oa 
Lod(e*a  Ideas,  928  b.  n.  t ;  bis  asssrtion  aboat 
the  ideas  of  Cause  and  Power,  Reld^  acooont 
of,  ahewn  to  be  substantially  oorroet,  968,  9^ 

Hunter,  (Dr  John,)  speculation  oC  anticipated  by 
Albinua,  874  a. 

Hutcheaon,  (Dr  Fraada,)  hia  employment  nf  Sea- 
aifs  Communis,  769  a ;  antidpated  Raid'a  doe- 
trine  of  natural  signa,  820  b,  o. ;  only  repealed 
Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  concomitant  ideas  of 
Sensation,  820  b,  n. ,  886  a.  n.  ;  fh»m  him  Rdd 
borrowed  his  limitation  of  Consdonsnesa,  830  b, 
031a. 

Huygens,  referred  to,  860  b. 

HypotheUcal  ReaUam,  or  Hypothettcal  DaaliaB, 
or  C<»mothetie  Idealism,  740  a,  817  b ;  see  Cos- 
motbetlc  Idealism. 

loBA,  Ideal,  various  signifioatlons  of  the  tanna, 
935  a ;  dgnlfication  in  the  polemic  of  Raid  and 
Stews^  ib. ;  Idea,  how  employed  by  JaooU 
and  Kant,  796  a,  n.  * ;  by  Malebraaehe^  835  b. 
966  b ;  history  and  fortune  of  the  term,  925  a- 
926  b ;  used  for  Notion  to  intdlect  rarely  before 
Daacartes.  926  b ;  historical  noticss  of  ita  use, 
926  b-927  b ;  five  eatendons  given  to,  bvPolreC, 
928  a ;  as  a  psychological  term,  92S  a,  b :  how 
employed  by  Gasaendi,  Locke.  Descartea,  938  b ; 
tbe  Cartedan  idea.  what.  8S4  a,  835  b,  887  a. 
963  b,  n.  *. 

IdealUm,  geneals  of.  749  a ;  ita  various  degrees  or 
species,  817  a.    See  Comiothetic  Idealism. 

Idenilty.  (Absolute,)  aystem  of,  740  a. 

Identity,  (Peraonal,)  Ikllure  of  proof  of,  u  tbe 
hands  of  CosmotheUe  Idealist^  751  a. 

Image,  as  a  philosophical  term,  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  0«,  949. 

Imagination,  (or  Phantaqr,)  defined,  800  a 

Immediacy,  Law  of,  a  special  Uw  of  Mental  Sug- 
gestion. 016  b. 

Immediate,  meaning  of  the  term  in  ralatioD  to 
knowledge.  804  a,  805  a,  see  Knowledge. 

ImpenarabUUy,  ambiguity  of  tbe  term,  837,  n.  t» 
844,  n.  99, 847  b. 

ImpreaHon,  as  a  philosophical  tsnn,  not  to  be 
taken  Utendlv,  048, 049. 

Incomprehendbility,  as  a  character  of  our  oxigir 
nal  bdleliB,  754  a,  760  b,  760  a 

InoompreaaibUity,  Ultimate  or  Absolnte,  a  pri- 
mary quaUty  of  body,  847, 848. 

Induction,  how  far  regarded  by  Arialotla  as  a 
source  of  flrat  prinoiplea,  771  b,  n.  *. 

Inertia,  reaistanoe  from,  848  aq. ;  not  a  neoeamry 
quality  of  body,  849  a ;  tliU  provad  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  touching  iu  nature,  861  a  b ) 
by  a  reference  to  our  individual  oonadooanas^ 
852  a 

Infinite,  (the,)  contrnrted  with  the  Abeolute,9a6  a 

Innate  laeaa,  meaning  of.  in  Deecartes,  782  b. 

Intpiration,  metaphorical  use  of  tbe  tena  in  r»- 
lation  to  first  prindples,  761  b. 

Instinct,  Inatinetive :  Raid's  use  of  the  tenna  de- 
fended, 760  b,  761  a ;  authoridea  for  the  usa  of, 
in  relation  to  the  elementary  ftota  of  coosdoos- 
neaa.761a 

Integration,  Law  ot  tee  Relativity. 

JiUeUee^,  InleUigenee,  various  uses  of  the  tinM, 
760  b^  770  a 

Intdlect  and  Senas  cannot  be  rigidly  dlMxImln- 
ated,  844  a,  n.  1, 878  b  :  authora  quoted  to  that 
eflbet,  878,  n.  I ;  intellect  called  in  the  Arlalote> 
lie  phlkMophy  the  Place  qf  PHneipUi,  006  b, 
n.  II ;  the  sehohMttc  distinction  d,  faito  Active 
and  Pasdve,  053  aq. 

IntdUetmpwna,  origin  of  the  wptiMton,  763  a,  n.\ 
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InUntion,  IntttUUmal,  meanin;  of  th«  terms,  962 

b.  n. 
Intentional  Forms  or  Spedea,  doctrine  of,  not  held 

by  Aristotle,  827  b,  n.,  952  a,  n.  *  ;  Intentional 

Species,  what,  953  a,  n.  *. 
JtUemal  Sent^  a  term  uied  by  the  Cartesians  as 

convertible  with  Conacio^tuneMt  759  a. 
Internal  Senses,  divisions  of,  by  the  Schoolmen, 

953  b,  n. 
IfUuUUm^  varioas  uses  of  the  term,  759. 
Intuitions  and  Conceptions,  disUnction  of;  986, 

987. 
Intuitive  and  Abetnet  Knowledge,  the  scholastic 

distinction  of,  812  a  b ;  an  anticipation  of  Kant's 

distinction  of  Intuitions  and  Conceptions,  987  b. 
IrensNu  a  Sancto  Jacobo,  782,  wu  Common  Sonse  ; 

cited.  814  a,  830  a,  953  b,  n.  i  quoted  ou  Inten- 
tional Spedea,  953  a,  n.  \ 
Irwing,  dted,  946  a. 

Jaoos,  dted  on  acts  of  mind  buyond  conscious- 
ness, 939a. 

Jacobl,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism,  748  b:  his  Venxunft,  758  a, 
769  a,  793  a,  n.  ;  quoted,  771  b ;  analogy  be- 
tween his  doctrine  and  that  of  Aristotle,  771  b, 
795  b ;  referred  to,  773  a ;  ou  the  critical  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  792  b  ;  793  a-796  b,  »ee  Com- 
mon Sense ;  his  use  of  the  term  Idea,  796  a,  n.^; 
his  definition  of  LibeHy.  974  b,  n.  t ;  of  the 
term  Mechaniedl,  978  b,  979  a. 

Jaoquier,  dted,  928  b. 

Jandunus,  referred  to,  803  b,  n. ;  his  division  of 
the  internal  Senses,  953  b,  n. 

Jtivellus,  quoted  on  Reminiscence,  904,  n.  ||,  909. 
n.  t. 

Jeniach,  dted,  973  a,  n. 

Jerome.  (St,)  quoted,  764  b ;  on  Attention  as  a 
condition  of  Perception,  877  b,  n.  *,  946  a. 

Joannes  Scotus,  noticed,  816  a. 

Johnson,  (Dr  Samuel,)  cited  on  the  term  idtOy 
928  a. 

Joulfroy,  (M.,)  referred  to,  746  a,  n. ;  his  edition 
of  lleid's  Worlis  referred  to,  843  b,  887  b. 

Judgment,  a  condition  of  Perception,  878  a  b ;  of 
Consclousneas  in  general,  ib.,  938  b,  934  a. 

Juveiial,  his  employment  of  S€ntM  CommMf»i«, 
758  b,  759  a. 

Kambb, 

""•JT  •«  -  -  . 

fleation  open  to  objections,  839  a,  n.,  840  b, 
851  b,  852  a :  leferred  to,  850  b ;  dted  on  acu 
of  mind  beyond  oonsciousQess,  938  b. 
Kant,  his  strictures  on  the  Scottish  Philosophy  o( 
Common  Sense,  752  b,  753  a  i  these  shewn  to  be 


(Lord,)  recognised  the  distinction  of  Pri- 
and  Seooodaiv  qualities,  840  b ;  his  daasi- 


unfounded,  as  rsgards  Rdd,  75S  a  b  i  criticism 

of.  by  GalluppI,  753  b,  764  a ;  hisemplo: ' 

the  terms /TOuUioH,  759  b ;  a 


of,  by  Qalluppi,  753  b,  764  a ;  his  employment  of 
the  terms  Intviitiont  759  b ;  a  wioA  and  a  po$' 
teriori,  762  a;  category^  762  b;  transcendent ^ 
transcendental f  ib. ;  pure,  763  a ;  marim,  767  b ; 
reason^  768  b,  769  a ;  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Ariitotle'a  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  771  b,  n. ;  bis  distinction  o(  Analy- 
tic and  SpiUhetic  Judgments  a  prioriy  antidpated 
by  Buffler,  787  b,  n. ;  792  b,  798  a,  see  Common 
Sense;  his  vacillating  use  of  the  terms  eutjective 
and  objectivey  804  b ;  theae  terms  used  in  their 
modem  acceptation  long  before  the  time  of, 
808  a,  n. ;  demonstrated  on  the  principles  of 
Descartes,  Ac.,  the  subjectivity  of  Space  or 
Extension,  841  a,  845  a;  referred  to,  850  b; 
cited  on  the  geneals  of  the  notion  of  extension, 
868  b,  n. ;  his  employment  of  the  term  Percep- 
(ion,  877  a,  n. ;  his  doctrine  of  Space  retimed 
to,  882  b,  n.*;  his  originality  vindicated  against 
the  criticism  of  Stewart,  880  a,  n. ;  enunciated 
the  law  of  the  coexistence,  in  an  inverse  ratio, 
of  Senaatlon  and  Perception,  888  a ;  cited  ou 
acta  of  mind  beyond  consciousness,  939  a  ;  on 
Attention,  945  b ;  on  Necessity  as  a  quality  of 


cognitions,  973  a ;  bis  testimony  to  Aristotle's 
merits  aa  a  logician.  983  b ;  hia  distinction  of 
conceptiona  and  intuitions,  987  b. 

Keckermann,  780  b,  781  a,  see  Common  Benae; 
hia  employment  of  Conseientia^  780  b,  945  a ; 
distinguished  Reflection  ttom  Observation,  940 
b.  n.  f ;  referred  to,  946  a,  n.  t,  947  a. 

Keill,  referred  to.  850  b. 

Kepplor,  flrst  generalised  inerfia,  as  sn  attribute 
of  matter,  851  b. 

King,  (Archbishop,)  dted  on  the  condUation  of 
Liberty  and  Prescience,  975  b,  n. 

Kircher,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Knowledge,  primary  dements  of,  748  a,  and  n.  * ; 
evidence  of  their  ventdty,  748  b ;  how  fiir  pos- 
dble  of  fii-Bt  iwindplee,  755  b ;  subjective  and 
objective,  846  a,  n. ;  relativity  of,  936  a,  965  b. 

Knowledge.  Presentative  and  Representative, 
(Note  B,)  804-815;  Immediate  and  Mediate, 
804  a  b  ;  importance  of  the  distinction,  804  b ; 
Immediate  knowledge,  also  called  Presentative 
or  Intuitive,  Mediate  Knowledge  also  called 
Repreeentative,  805  a;  an  Object  of,  wfhat,  ib. ; 
various  kinds  of  obJecU  distinguished,  806  b, 
806  a;  the  Subject  of,  what,  806  a  b ;  the  re- 
presentative object  diatiuguiahed  as  Egoistical 
and  Non-egoisUcal,  807-809  a;  a  representation 
considered  as  an  ofijeet  not  really  diflerent  fitmi 
a  representation  considered  aa  an  act^  809  a  b ; 
all  our  mediate  C(«nitions  contained  in  our  im- 
mediate, 810  a ;  actual  (or  presentX  past,  and 
possible  objects,  whether  known  immediately  or 
mediately,  810  a  b,  811  a ;  these  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  compared  by  reference  to  thdr  sim- 
plldty  or  complexity,  as  acts,  811  a ;  the  number 
of  tlioir  objects,  lb. ;  the  relativity  of  thdr  ob- 
jects, ib.  ;  the  character  of  the  existential  Judg- 
ments they  involve,  811  ab ;  their  character  as 
cognittous,  811  b ;  their  self-suiBdeucy  or  de- 
pendence, 811  b,  818  a ;  their  Intrindc  oomplete- 
neaa  and  perfection,  812  a ;  paraltol  distinction, 
taken  by  the  Schoolmen,  of  Intuitive  and  Ab- 
stract Knowledge,  812  a  b ;  errors  of  Rdd  and 
other  phUosophera  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
of  Presentative  and  Representative  Knowledge, 
812  b,  815  b. 

Knowledges,  Una  used  by  Baoon,  &c.,  ought  not 
to  U  discarded,  763  b,  n. 

Knutsen,  employs  obfeetive  and  sidijeelive  in  their 
modem  meaning,  808  a,  n. 

Koeppen,  798  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Kotrii  (a<r0riffts  of  Aristotle,  766  b. 

Kraeger,  referred  to,  857  a»  n.  %. 

Kmg,  797  b,  see  Common  Sense ;  the  Transcen- 
dental Synthetism  of,  797  b ;  referred  to  on  the 
Internal  Senaea,  968  b^  n. 

LABOQUNikaa,  dted,  8C8  a,  n. 

Lactantiua,  776  a,  see  Common  Senae. 

Laartius,  oonfeeeed  that  the  facta  of  oonsdous- 
nesa,  as  mere  phaenomena,  are  above  scepti- 
cism, 744  a ;  dted,  826  a ;  his  employment  of 
trvy€lhiO'ts,  944  b;  referred  to,  851  a,  n. 

La  Hennais,  (AVM  d%)  referred  to,  768  a ;  hia 
doctrine  of  Common  Benae  compared  with  that 
of  Heraclitua,  770  b.  771  a ;  801  b,  see  Common 


Lana,  referred  to.  860  b. 

Laroraiguiire.  hia  employment  of  the  word  idea, 

9S8  b ;  makes  Attention  a  power  of  intellect, 

iM6  a. 
Laurentlus.  (Dulaurans,)  his  observations  on  the 

Nerves,  871,  n. 
Le  Cat,  noticed,  870  a,  n, 
Le  Clero,  bis  doctrine  of  Primitive  and  Derivative 

qualities,  840  a. 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's,  quoted 

or  referred  to.  910  a,  n.,  ct  alibi  paasim. 
Lee,  (Dr  Henry.)  referred  to  on  Locke,  849  b,  n.  t. 
Le  Grand,  quoted  on  the  Cartesian  theoiy  of  Per- 
3t 
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Qtption,  M4  a,  n.  t,  Mi  b,  d.  * ;  oltod  on  the 
OMtMlaoDoalit,M»b. 

LalbnttB,  quoted  on  the  absohite  tnith  of  oontd- 
oiunen.  760  b ;  on  tbo  NeoMeity  and  UnlTer- 
Mlitgr  of  our  origiiud  bdiefa,  764  b ;  reforrad  to, 
778a;  786  a,«M  Ckmimon  8anio:  htododrinoof 
Natural  Lifht  and  Instinct,  786  a ;  mjing  of,  n- 
ferred  to,  801  a,  n. ;  hli  omployoMnt  of  tho  term 
olgfeeMve,  807  b,  n. ;  ivae  ignovant  of  tbe  Ckrteelan 
distinction  of  Idea  and  SenMtion,  8S6  b,  887  b ; 
made  Impeaettability  am  an  attribute  of  body 
prior  to  Extension,  888  a,  n.;  demonstrated  on 
tbe  principles  uf  Descartes,  Ac. ,  the  snbjeetirity 
of  Space  or  Eztendon,  841  a;  tbe  disttnetion  of 
Primanr  and  Secondary  Qualities,  superseded 
In  hii  philoeouhy,  846  at  rsfeirsd  to,  8M>  b ;  his 
twofold  dirision  of  vU  inertics,  860  b;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  term  jureeptio,  877  a,  n.  t  of  the 
term  idea,  928  a ;  maintained  that  there  sie  acts 
of  mind  b^ond  consdonsasis,  088  b ;  cited, 
99B  b ;  used  conMioiUi  for  *  oonsetousness,*  046 
a ;  dted  on  Nscssrity  as  a  quality  of  cognitions, 
078  a ;  on  tbe  meaning  of  the  word  contingefU, 
978  a ;  quoted  on  the  propriety  of  studring  the 
sciences  of  Obeenration  before  thoee  of  Refleo- 
Uon,  986  b,  986  a. 

Leibnitisns,  (the,)  their  use  of  the  eiprsarion 
fmn  knomUdgt,  768  a,  n.  *  i  ooinddenoe  be- 
tween their  doctrine  of  perceptioD  and  that  of 
Raid,  888  a,  n. 

LeMenirost,  referred  to,  778  a;  dted,  861  b,  n. 

Lanboesek,  referred  to,  868  b,  n. 

La  Saffe,  reteied  to,  860  b. 

ItSPflsiopior.  788  a,  sm  Common  Sense. 

Loodppus,  his  distlnotion  of  the  Qoalltlei  of  mat- 
ter, 8S6  b,  830  a ;  retered  to,  860  b ;  his  theory 
of  Bpedes,  861  a,  n. 

Lexioographers,  (English,)  ignoranoe  of,  toucfalag 
the  word  Maatm,  766  b,  n. 

Ltxticon  SepieiKOiroUt  vrot  in,  noticed,  8S6  b,  n. 

L'Huaiier,  rsferred  to,  861  a. 

Liberty,  (Moral,)  on  the  Argument  fh>m  Pre- 
sdenee  agahist,  (NoU  U.)  978-981  {  considered 
in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Causality,  974 ;  the 
notion  of,  more  proximate  than  that  of  Oait* 
sality,  974  b,  n.  • :  inoonoelTable,  974  b,  976  a ; 
authors  dted  to  that  elTect,  974  b,  n.  t  ;  the 
ftot  of,  how  it  may  be  prored,  976  a,  n. ;  Its 
eondllation  with  Prssoienoe  of  Ood  to  be  be- 
llered,  but  not  understood,  976  b ;  authors 
dted  to  that  street,  976  b,  n.  * ;  Reid'a  argument 
in  fisTour  of,  tram  the  analogy  of  Memory,  cri- 
tidsed,  976  a ;  the  same  argnment  used  by  St 
Austin,  976  a,  n.  *  ;  Imposdble  for  the  human 
mind  to  reoondle  Lilwrty  and  Prssdence,  976 
a ;  Tarious  opinions  to  which  the  conviction 
of  this  impoMlbUlty  has  led,  976  a4»77  a ;  au- 
thor* dted,  976  a,  n.  I ;  two  counter  arguments 
tonchinff  the  connection  of  human  Liberty  and 
dlTine  Presdence,  977  a  b;  the  Calvinlst  doc- 
trine, what,  977  b,  978  a ;  remariison  the  t«rms 
connected  with  this  question,  978  a-979  a ;  ei- 
tracts  from  Aquinas  and  bis  commentator  Oa- 
jetanus,  exhibiting  their  doctrine,  979  sq. 

Lichtenbeig,  quoted,  762  a. 

Llifht  cfNaJtwn,  as  used  by  the  Schoolmen,  763  a, 
n.  t ;  by  Descartes,  78Sa ;  by  Ldbnits,  785  a. 

Line,  see  Point. 

Locke,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  primary 
dements  of  cognition,  748  b ;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Axiom,  767  b ;  notices  Laid  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  781  a ;  misunderstood  the  Carte- 
sian doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  78S  b,  784  b ; 
784  b,  786  a,  acs  Common  Sense  i  fUled  to  ap- 
prshsnd  the  disttaiction  of  Analytlo  and  Syn- 
thetic Judgmenti  a  Tpriori^  787  b,  n. ;  refer- 
red to,  870  b,  n.  ;  borrowed  from  the  Carte- 
sians the  observation  that  the 
qualities,  as  in  objects,  are  not  eo 
ffMoIOiet  as  poiosrs,  897  b,  889  b ;  bis  Ignore 
.aaoe  of  the  Cartesian  distincUon  of  Idea  and 


Sensation,  835  b.  889  b,  887b:  anantbwily 
fbr  tbe  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
quattties,  886  b ;  atastrset  of  his  doctrine,  wtab 
rsmarks  showing  that  it  contains  notUag  origi- 
nal, 8S6  b-889  b  ;  his  error  with  ngard  to  So- 
lidity, 887  b,  n.t;  vagueness  of  bis  langogei 
830  b ;  his  theory  of  Pilmaiy  <lnsHH«t  esas- 
pared  with  that  of  Rdd,  841  a  iq. ;  Hc«d^ 
critidsm  of,  846,  n. ;  dssssd  the  SeeuDdo- 
primary  quslities  as  Secondary.  8tf  b,  n.  t ; 
regarded  the  cause  of  Coherion  as  ineoacelr- 
able,  851  a ;  his  emplcmnent  of  the  term  Mr- 
ceptio,  876,  n. :  oonectiy  limits  tbe  tem  *^  as- 
sociation of  ideas'*  to  thdr  haUtaal,  la  ep- 
podtlon  to  thdr  logical,  eoBaeeUon,  8M  b,  n.' ; 
passsae  on  the  Creation  of  Matter,  explained, 
924 ;  in  England,  the  flnt  who  natuinliaed  the 
term  Idea  In  its  Outeslan  univermUty,  996  a, 
9S7  b  ;  his  employment  of  tbe  tenn,  828  b  and 
n.  t ;  makes  Coiiscionsness  the  CMidhimi  of  all 


thought^  981  a ;  quoted,  984  a ;  denied  tbe  ex- 
ittenoe  of  mental  acts  beyond  iionsritoiMiisai, 
989  a ;  his  opfaiion  aboat  Ideas,  9M ;  dted  on 
tlie  conciliation  of  Liberty  and  Preedanos,  975 
b,  n. 

Locomotive  FMulty,  (the,)  on.  In  relation  to  Per- 
ception, 864  b-867  a,  n. ;  through  thto  Iscalty. 
and  not  through  the  Muscular  Scnsa,  ace  tlie 
Seonndo-primary  qualities,  in  their  quad-pri- 
mary phasis,  apprehended,  864  b,  a.  ;  hisKori- 
cal  noticee  regarding  the  reoognltioa  of ,  aa  a 
medium  of  perception,  867  a-860  b.  n. 

Loenda,  (Nicolaus.)  lelWrred  to,  706  b. 

Looginus,  quotsd  on  Reroinisosnce^  897  a,  n. 

LoMlus,  cited  on  Idesa,  996  b. 

Ludan,  his  use  of  awlrifu,  943  b. 

Lucretius,  quoted  on  the  absolute  truth  of  con- 
sdousness,  760  b ;  774  a,  see  Common  Sense  ; 
rdbrrsd  to,  886  a,  951  a,  n. ;  quoted,  Ml  b, 
974  b. 

Luther,  778  b,  see  Common  Senss. 

Lyons,  789,  see  Common  Sense. 

Maabs,  his  attsmpt  to  supply  a  histoiy  of  Aseoda- 
Uon,  890  a ;  rsfiBrted  to  on  the  Aiirtotelie  em- 
ployment of  the  term  Motion,  899  b,  n.  * ;  error 
oC  regarding  Wolf.  889  a,  n ;  his  attempc  to 
reduce  the  htw  of  Stanilarity  to  the  law  of  Re- 
dintegration, 918  b.  914  a b;  dted  on  acts  of 
mind  beyond  oonedonsness,  989  a. 

BCaekintosh,  (Sir  Jamss,)  censures  Raid  ibr  Us 
adoption  of  the  terma  Common  Senas  and  In- 
stinct, 768  b,  760 b;  his  Icnoiance  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  AswdaUon,  890  b; 
critidssd,  892  b,  n.  • ;  quotsd.  897  a,  n. 

Magendie,  dted,  861  a,  n. 

Msgnitode,  as  a  common  psroept  in  Aristotle, 
828  b J  ss  a  quality  of  lK>dy  in  Deecartes,  Rqyla 
and  Pnrchot,  882  a,8SS  a,  840  a{  as  peredv^ 
through  Touch,  885  b.    See  Bxtendon. 

Maine  de  Biran ,  bis  examination  of  Hume's  reaaoa- 
ing  in  regard  to  the  notion  of  Power,  conddercd, 
866-867,  n. ;  remarkable  case  of  paralysis,  re- 
corded by.  874-876;  did  he  discover  the  law  of 
the  coexistence,  in  an  hiverse  ratio,  of  Sensa- 
tion and  Perception  T  888;  distlnguishsd  Re- 
flection fh>m  Observation,  940  b,  n.  f;  dted 
on  Meceetity  as  a  quality  of  cognitiona,  978  b. 

Major,  (John,)  diitinguiibed  an  immediate  and  a 
mediate  object  in  cognition,  815  a ;  many  curi- 
ous ansodotes  relative  to  Scotland  sesttered 
through  his  writings,  815  b,  n. ;  compared  the 
consecution  of  thoughts  to  a  cooler's  oriatU  and 
(»r«id,894a,n.*,  907  a,  a 

Malaeame,  referred  to,  871  a,  n.,  878  b. 

Malebranche,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a 
natural  belief  in  realism,  748  b ;  784  a,  ate  Com- 
mon Sense ;  an  authority  for  the  disttnetion  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  qualitiss,  884  b ;  dutfgss 
by  and  againat,  684  b,  886  a ;  his  distlnelioD  of 
Idea  and  Sensation.  886  b,  887  b;  nfmad  t% 
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860  b ;  his  Mplftiiatlon  of  CohMion,  861 » ;  er- 
roneooaly  contidond  by  Hi— mann  at  the  dla- 
ooTvrar  of  Um  Uw  of  Radlntegrmilon,  898  b,  n. ; 
oitad,  927  » :  hia  employment  (rf  the  term  idta^ 
088  b  ;  firom  him  or  Uutcbeaon,  Reid  probebiy 
borrowed  hi*  narrow  limitation  of  GonKloa$ne«, 
93U  b,  931  a ;  bis  doctrine  explained,  931  a,  n.  t : 
before  Leibnitz,  held  tite  hypotheaia  of  tlioughte 
of  wliich  we  are  not  oonacious»  989  b ;  his  ideaa 
oharaeterifled,  960  b ;  reforred  to  on  tlie  Cartesian 
idea,  963  b,  n. ;  on  hie  theory  of  Vifdon  in  God, 
(Note  P,)  966-968;  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
trace  it  to  anterior  Boaroes  not  mocewAil,  966 
a  b,  967  a ;  distant  approximation  to  it  in  the 
opinions  of  Buecaferreos  and  Sueasanus,  967  a ; 
more  explicit  enoancement  by  Galtruchlus, 
967  a  b ;  in  his  system  tlie  existence  of  a  mate- 
rial world  an  otiose  hypothesis,  967  b ;  supposi- 
tion of,  identical  with  Berlceley's  Idealism, 
067  b,  n. :  hifl  IdeaUsm  compared  with  that  of 
Fichte.  968  b. 

Malpighi,  referred  to,  873  b. 

Ifamiani  deila  Rovere,  see  Rorere. 

Mariana,  780  b,  see  Common  Senae. 

Martial,  quoted,  776  a. 

Martinius,  referred  to  on  the  word  ICaxim,  766 
b,  n. 

Materialism,  740  a. 

Mattar,  Loelu's  notion  of  the  Creation  ot,  O'^; 
our  knowledge  of,  merely  nlative,  986  a,  965  b. 

Maxim,  the  term  explained,  766  b- 767  b;  ignor- 
ance of  lexicographers  regarding,  766  b.  n. ; 
Boetblusthe  earliest  author  by  whom  employed, 

766  b,  767  a ;  from  him  and  Gasslodonis  it  passed 
to  the  Schoolmen,  767  b ;  Kant's  use  of  the  term, 

767  b ;  Dialectical  Maxims  all  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  logical 
laws,  767  a,  n.  *. 

M«yne,  (Zaehary.)  held  that  the  facU  of  conscioos- 
nese,  as  mere  phsmomena,  are  abore  scepticism, 
744  a  I  dted  on  the  term  tdsa,  928  a,  938  b,  n.  f ; 
on  Consciousness,  944  a;  on  Reflection,  948  b. 

Masure,  dted.  978  b.  m 

MtdiaU,  meantaig  of  the  term  as  applied  to  know- 
ledge, 804  a,  805  a ;  see  Knowledge. 

Meiners,  cited  on  the  law  of  the  coexistence  of 
Perception  and  Senastioo,  888  a;  on  acts  of 
mind  beyond  conscioosnoss,  939  a. 

M^erus,  his  '  Nool.>gia,'  770  a. 

Merlan,  denied  the  existence  of  mental  acts  be- 
yond consoiousiieos,  939  a. 

Meianchthon,  778  b,  see  Common  Sense;  referred 
to,  791  b;  on  the  term  Suggestion,  901,  n.  *; 
his  employment  of  the  word  idea,  925  b,  926  b ; 
quoted  on  Reflection,  946  b;  held  that  species 
(intelllfible)  are  only  modifications  of  the  mind 
itself,  955  a,  n.  I ;  cited  on  the  terms  ecntlngtnit 
necessary,  &c. ,  978  b. 

Melissus,  referred  to.  850  b. 

Mtmoria  «t  ReminUetntia,  De,  Aristotle's  trsatlse, 
paasago  of,  translated,  609  b,  n. ;  other  passages 
timnslated  and  expLdned,  89S  sq. ;  list  of  Com- 
mentaries, Aec,  on  this  work,  891  b,  n. 

Memory,  not  viewed  by  Aristotle  as  a  foonlty 
distinct  from  Imagination,  898  a,  u.  *;  dis- 
tinguished from  Reminiscence,  909  a  b;  see 
Association  ;  what,  912  a :  Reid's  enmnarisou 
of,  to  Prescience,  criticised,  970  a ;  see  Liberty. 

Menander,  referred  to,  826  b ;  has  aiywit  for 
*  Conscience,'  943  b. 

Mendosa,  (Hurtado  de.)  refenwd  to,  818  b,  n. ; 
quoted  on  spedes  impresses  and  esrpresste,  963 
a,  n.  t :  maintained  spedes  in  external  and  in- 
ternal senses,  955  a,  n.  t ;  developed  the  doc- 
trine of  Bdentia  Media,  981  a. 

Miohsel  Epbesius,  his  commentaty  on  the  Z>e 
Jtfemoria  of  Aristotle,  801  b,  n.  i  quoted,  804  a, 
n.  X ;  recognised  Attention  as  a  special  faculty, 
IM6  b ;  referred  to  on  imagt,  tnt,  Ac,  as  psy- 
chological terms,  048  b,  940  b. 

MicraeUus,  quoted  or  referred  to  on  the  terms 


Instinct,  761  s  ;  Maxim,  766  b,  n. ;  Idea,  926  b ; 
Contingent,  978  b. 

MIgnet,  (M.,>  his  Elogt  on  M.  De  Tracy  referred 
to,  868  b.  u. 

Mill,  (James,)  doctrine  of,  as  to  the  connedion  of 
our  ideas  of  Bxtensiou  and  Colour,  860  b,  n., 
010  b :  attempted  to  reduce  the  law  of  Similarity 
to  that  of  Redintegration,  014  b;  his  reasoning 
critidsed,  914  b.  016  a. 

Milton,  his  employment  of  .Sensiis  Comnttmis, 
768  b;  of  the  term  idMy  026  a,  027  b ;  quoted 
on  the  propriety  of  studying  the  soionees  of 
Observation  before  thoee  of  Reflection,  085  b. 

Mind,  our  knowledge  of,  merely  relative,  936  a, 
966  b ;  theories  concerning  its  union  with  Body, 
951  a,  961  b;  incompreh«isibilityof  this  union, 
880  b,  n.  «  ;  Its  essential  attribute  and  modifl- 
cations  in  the  Osrteelan  philoeophy,  961  a,  962  a. 

Mirandulanus,  (J.  Picus,)  referred  to,  813  b,  n. 

Mobility,  a  primary  quality  of  body,  847  b,  848  a. 

Mocenicus,  (PhiUppus,)  dted  on  ReflecUou, 
047  a. 

Moleeworth,  (Sir  Wmiaro,)  hi«  edition  of  Hobbes' 
Worlcs  commended,  891  a,  u. 

Moli^  quoted,  768  b. 

Molina,  developed  the  doetrine  of  SdentJa  Media, 
081  a. 

Monboddo,  (Lord,)  referred  to,  861  a,  931  b; 
dted  on  the  term  ConHngtWt,  978  b. 

Monro,  (Dr,)  nau^ndut^  observation  o(  regarding 
the  gsnglion  of  the  nerves,  871  b,  n. 

More,  (Dr  Henry,)  referred  to,  758  a;  783  b,  fss 
Common  Sense ;  referred  to,  860  b ;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  term  idea,  926  a,  927  b ;  dted 
on  Reflection,  948  b. 

More,  (8ir  Thomas.)  cfaaraeter  of,  by  Erasmus, 
752  b. 

MotUm,  MovemeiUt  Uie  Aristotelic  employment  of 
the  term,  829  a,  n.  *,  892  b,  n.  *  {  aa  a  common 
MToept  hi  Aristotle,  828  b ;  as  a  quality  of  body 
in  Descartes,  Boyle.  Locke,  Purchot,  Reid, 
832  a,  883  a,  837  a,  840  a,  841  a. 

Motion,  Yoluntaiy,  its  nature  and  conditions, 
864,  n. 

Mosley,  (Mr,)  his  work  On  Avgiutinianiim  re- 
ferred to,  977  b.  n.  *. 

Mueller,  (Johann,)  referred  to,  860  b;  dted  on 
the  aubjective  character  of  our  sensations,  866  a ; 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Sentoriwm  CommurUt 

861  a,  n. ;  on  the  constitution  of  the  retina, 

862  a,  n. ;  ouoted  as  to  the  result  of  his  re- 
ssarches  on  the  Nerves,  874  a. 

Murda,  referred  to.  818  b,  n. ;  maintained  Species 
in  sztemal  and  internal  senses,  956  a,  n.  }, 

Muretus,  quoted  on  digniitu,  ss  a  tratulation  of 
it^iw/ia,  766  a  I  779  a,  see  Common  Sense  ;  his 
eloquence,  779  b:  remains  of,  still  uncollected, 
780  a,  n. 

Muscular  Sense,  (the,)  cm,  in  relation  to  Percep- 
tion, 864  b-867  a,  n. ;  see  Locomotive  Faculty ; 
historical  notices  touching  the  recognition  of, 
867  a-869  b,  n. 

Myhie,  (Professor,)  of  Glasgow,  noticed,  868  b.  n. 

NAT17BAI.  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism,  748  b, 
816  a;  cannot  be  adequatdy  devdoped  and  dis- 
criminated without  the  distinction  of  Presenta- 
tlve  and  Representative  Knowledge,  804  b,  812 
b,  et  aUbi ;  this  and  Absolute  Idealism  the  only 
systems  worthy  of  a  uhilosoplier,  817  b,  n. 

Nature,  Light  of,  see  Light  of  Nature. 

Necessary*  meanings  of  the  term,  978  b. 

yeoesnUu  Cmmtuentia  et  Ifeoeasita$  ConuqtuntUt 
or  Absolute  and  Condidonal  Neoesdty,  977 
a,n.\ 

Necessity,  as  the  eritcrion  of  native  or  a  priori 
notions,  fuUy  rscognised  by  Reid,  753  b,  97S  b ; 
a  cltaracter  of  the  prindples  of  Common 
Sense,  754  b.  756  a;  of  two  kinds,  754  b ;  on, 
in  gneral,  (Note  T,)  971-978 ;  inadequacy  of 
•zperlenoe  to  account  for  the  pbvnomena  oi; 
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972  a,  973  a;  three  epochs  in  philotoptalcal 
speculation  touching  the  Neoeisan',  972  a  b ; 
tlie  Neceoity  of  tliought  dlstinguislied  into  the 
Puflitiva  and  the  Negative,  972  b ;  authorities 
cited  or  referred  to,  973. 

Necessity,  (Moral,)  doctrine  of,  implies  Atheism, 
974  a;  in  conceivable,  975  a;  of  past  events, 
976  a. 

Neeb,  referred  to,  796  b. 

Nemesius,  indebted  to  Oalen  for  his  doctrine  of 
Sense,  830  b,  a.  ;  cited  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
S&naorlum  Commune^  861  a,  n. ;  quoted,  878  a, 
n.  *  ;  on  tbe  term  Contingent^  978  a. 

Mei*ves,  Nervous  Filaments,  their  connection  with 
sensation,  and  the  perception  of  extension,  861, 
n.  *;  historical  notices  of  tbe  distinction  of, 
into  Motive  and  Sensitive,  869  a-874  b,  n. ;  spe- 
culations of  Erasistratus,  Galen,  Bondeletiua, 
Laureatius,  Vamllius,  Boerhaave,  Albinus,  Mr 
Alexander  Walker,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  ib.  ; 
reaoarkable  case  of  paralysis  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  subject,  874  b-875  a  b,  n. 

Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  his  opinion  touching  gravity 
refemd  to,  850  b,  851  a ;  experiments  of,  854 
a,  n. ;  his  theory  of  tlie  Creation  of  Matter, 
924;  his  hypothesis  of  images  iu  the  brain, 
957  a,  n.  * 

Nicole,  bis  PiUugis  IJgitimM  eonXrt  lu  Calvin- 
i9U$  referrsd  to.  762  a,  n. 

Niethammer,  reierred  to,  752  b. 

Nihilism.  748  b. 

Nominalists,  (the,)  specalatlons  of,  touching  the 
Barface.  the  Line,  and  the  Point,  922,  923 ; 
rejected  both  sensible  and  inteUigible  Species, 
954  b,  n.  * ;  their  dootrine  of  mental  faouiUes. 
966  a;  their  doctrine  of  Perception,  passages 
from  Biel,  &c..  exhibiting,  957  sq. ;  borrowed 
by  Reid  from  Gassendi,  970,  971. 

Non-Bgo,  see  Ego. 

Non-egoistical  Idealism,  817  a  ;  Non-egoistical 
RepresentatiouUm,  807  b,  818  b. 

Norrls,  his  use  of  the  terms  objectiot  and  suhjec- 
tivtt  808  a,  n. ;  cited  on  Platonic  Ideas,  960  b. 

Notion,  set  Conception. 

HovSf  (see  Intellect,)  two  principal  meanings  of, 
In  Aristotle,  769  b ;  called  in  tbe  Aristotetic  phi- 
losophy the  PUue  of  Principles,  905  b,  n.  fl. 

Number,  what,  according  to  Aristotle,  889  a,  n.  f ; 
a  Primary  quality  of  body,  847  a,  848  a.  See 
Divisibility. 

Nuunesiua,  779  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Objsct,  meanfaig  and  history  of  the  term,  806  b,  n. 
See  Subject. 

Objective,  see  Subject 

Obeoure  Ideas,  held,  before  Lelbnlts,  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans, Cud  worth,  Malebranche,  and  the 
Stahlians.  939  b ;  denied  by  Descartes,  ib. 

Observation,  distinguished  from  Reflection,  940 
b ;  the  sciences  of,  to  be  studied  before  those  of 
Reflection,  985,  986. 

Occasional  Causes,  theory  of,  818  a ;  Descartes  its 
author,  961  b,  n.  «. 

Ochinus,  cited  on  the  conciliation  of  Liberty  and 
Prescience.  975  b,  n. 

Ockam,  cited  on  the  subjective  character  of  our 
sensations,  856  a;  speculations  of,  touching  the 
Surface,  the  Line,  and  the  Point,  922  b,  923  a ; 
denied  Species  both  in  sense  and  Intellect. 
954  b,  n  *,  955  a,  n.  * :  his  doctrine  of  mental 
faculties,  956  a,  n.  §  ;  passages  fh>m,  exhibiting 
the  Nominalist  doctrine  of  Species,  957  sq. ; 
his  doctrine  of  Perception,  criticised  by  Doran- 
dus,  957  b,  n.  ;  praised,  971  b  r  dted  on  the 
oonciliation  of  Liberty  and  Prescience,  975  b,  n. 

Oetlnser,  790  b,  «e«  Common  Sense. 

Oldfleld,  his  use  of  the  terms  objective  and  euMec- 
tive,  808  a,  n. 

Ompliallns.  779  a,  see  Common  Sense. 

Organism,  sentient,  its  rslatiou  to  Sensation  pro- 
per and  Perception  proper,  880  b  ;   at  once 


within  and  without  the  mind,  858  a,  n.  f.  880 
b,  n.  " ;  Its  relation  to  Primary,  Beeundo-Pri- 
mary,  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Body.  ^67  h. 

Original  convictions,  how  distinguished  from  de- 
rivative, 754  a. 

Oswald,  his  faulty  application  of  the  argument 
from  Common  Sense,  762  b;  futile  attack  oo, 
by  the  English  transhitor  of  Buffler,  788  b. 

Ovid,  quoted,  761  a. 

Oviedo,  referred  to,  818  b,  n. ;  qnoted  on  Sxdtatio 
Specierum^  889  a ;  maintained  Species  in  «xter- 
ual  and  internal  senses,  956  a,  n.t. 


Fantucisji,  the  corollary  of  the  ajitam  of  Abso- 
lute Identity,  749  a. 

Paralysis,  curious  case  of,  874  b^  876  a  b. 

Parcimony,  Law  of,  751  a. 

Pascal,  bis  saying,  that  "  Nature  oonfounda  the 
Pyrrbonist,^  7Hb ;  783  a,  see  Common  Senae; 
quoted  on  man'sl|Boranoe  of  hia  own  nature, 
880  b.  n. 

Past,  (the.)  an  inunediaie  knowledge  of,  impos- 
sible, 810  b. 

naOririKdSf  meaning  of  the  term  in  Aristotle, 
826  b,  n.  *  ;  ita  Latin  equivalents,  ib. 

Tla0rrr6s,  the  term  not  used  by  Aristotle,  826 
b,  u.  * 

Patrichis,  referred  to,  926  b ;  anonymooslyy  772 
a,n. 

Piuil,  (St,)  qnoted,  776  a. 

Peisse,  (M.,)  his  Fragmens  PhiU>$ophique8  refer- 
red to,  746  a,  805  a,  820  a,  n.,  888  a,  984  b,  et 
alibi 

Pelisson,  his  testimony  to  Aristotle's  merits  as  a 
k)gician,984ab. 

Percept,  propriety  of  tbe  term,  876  a,  n. 

Perceptiony  various  meaxdngB  of  the  term,  876 
a,n. 

Perception,  External  and  Internal,  deflned,  809 
a ;  Ibcternal,  on  the  various  theories  of;  (Note 
C,)  816-824;  systematic  schemes  of  theaa 
theories,  aflt  of  the  various  systems  of  phfloaopby 
fouuded  thereon,  816  sq. ;  I.  Presentationism  or 
Intmtionism,  subdivided  into  (A)  Natural  Real- 
b>m  or  Natural  Dualism,  and  (B)  Abeolute  Ideal- 
him  or  Idealist  Unltarianism,  816,  817 :  this  last 
agah)  subdivided  into  Egoistical  and  Non-egois- 
istioal  Idealism,  817;  II.  Representatlonism, 
(Cosmotbetic  Idealism  or  Hypothetical  Realism 
or  Hypothetical  Dualism.)  subdivided  into  (A)  a 
finer  (Egoistioal)  form,  and  (B)  a  cruder (Non- 
egoistlcia)  form.  817,  818 ;  Beid's  doctrine  of,  its 
character,  819  824  ;  see  Reld. 

Perception,  Perception  proper  and  Sensation  pro- 
per, (Note  D».)  876-888 ;  Sir  W.  HamUton's  doo- 
trine of,  in  itself.  876  sq.;  Perception  stanply, what, 
876,  877 ;  its  conditions,  877,  878  ;  an  immediate 
or  prasentative  cognition,  879  ;  a  sensitive  cogni> 
tion,  ib. ;  Sensation  proper  and  Perception  pro- 
per, in  oorrelaUon,  879  sq.  ;  in  the  latter  there 
is  a  higher  energy  of  intelligence  than  in  tbe 
former,  879,  880  ;  each  implies  tbe  other,  880  a ; 
though  coexistent,  always  found  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  each  other,  ib.,  compare  863,  n ;  the 
organism  the  field  of  apprehension  to  both,  but 
in  a  diflfeient  vray,  880  b,  881  a  ;  Sensation  pro- 
per, what,  861  a ;  Perception  proper,  what,  881 
b,  882  a  b :  Sir  W.  Hnmilton's  doctrine  of,  in  oon- 
tnut  to  that  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Royer  GoUard,  and 
other  phUosophers  of  the  Scottish  School,  882- 
886 ;  historical  noUces  in  regunl  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  Perception  proper  and  Sensation  proper. 


Perception  and  Ideas,  the  Cartesian  theoiy  of. 
(Note  N,)  961-966 ;  between  Matter  (Body) 
and  Mind  there  is  no  natural  biteroourse  or  rela- 
tion, 961 :  their  union  is  constituted  and  main- 
tained solely  by  the  wiU  and  assistance  of  Ood, 
ib. ;  in  what  tills  union  consists,  962  a ;  locaDy 
it  is  limited  to  a  single  point  In  the  chain. 
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M2  b,  90S  a ;  when  an  external  object  affocti 
a  senM,  a  certain  ultimate  movement  is  pro- 
duced at  the  point  of  union  in  the  brain, 
9d3  a  ;  and  on  occasion  of  this  movement 
the  mind  bt  hyperpfayitcally  determined  to  ro- 
preeent  to  iteelf  the  external  ol^ect,  963  a  b ; 
the  mental  repreeentation  of  the  external  object 
properly  termed  an  idea^  903  b  ;  the  organic 
movement  in  the  brain  termed  an  imprestiojif 
image,  corporeal  Apcetes,  or  ulea,  968  b,  964  a ; 
oar  assurance  for  the  existence  of  external  reali- 
ties, on  what  it  rests,  according  to  thia  theory, 
964  b  ;  two  principles,  on  which  the  dootrine 
proceeds,  966. 

Peripatetics,  (the,)  see  Aristotelians. 

Psrrault,  referred  to,  850  b  ;  cited,  861  b,  n. 

Petrarch,  his  use  of  the  term  congcientia^  945  a. 

Ffalf,  account  of  his  Oratio  de  Egoismo,  988. 

Phaedms,  his  use  of  the  term  Senaue  CommuniSf 
758  b. 

Philippeon,  wrong  in  stating  that  Aristotle  asslgned- 
the  Common  Sennbles  as  object*  to  the  Common 
SenM,  839  b,  n. 

Philoehorus,  referred  to,  879  a,  n. 

PhQoponus,  cited,  771  b,  n.,  836  a ;  on  AriatoUeV 
Number,  829  a,  n.f  :  on  the  Common  Sensibles, 
829  b,  n. ;  the  first  to  Introduoe  the  Oreek  word 
for  Attention^  931  b ;  passage  of,  translated, 
942 :  racoguised  Attention  as  a  special  fikculty, 
945  b  i  cited  on  Beflection,  947  b,  948  a ;  quoted, 
947  b,  n.  *. 

Philosopliy,  its  dependence  on  Consciousness,  746 
a ;  the  past  history  of,  in  a  great  measure,  onl.v 
a  history  of  variation  and  error,  747  a ;  gnnmd 
of  hope  for  its  future  destiny,  lb.  ;  distribution 
of  pfailoeophioal  systems  from  the  whole  fact  of 
eonsdottsness  In  perception,  748  b,  749  a ;  see 
Common  Sense ;  from  the  relation  of  the  object 
to  the  subject  of  perception,  816  sq.  ;  tee  Per- 
ception ;  its  primaiy  problem,  762  a ;  as  the 
Science  of  Knowledge,  supposes  the  distinction 
of  Suldect  and  Object,  808  a,  n. 

Phocylides,  quoted,  752  a. 

Picodomlni,  referred  to  on  the  term  Instinct,  761 
b  ;  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  species.  952  a,  n.  i 
on  the  Internal  Senses,  953  b,  n. ;  denied  both 
sensible  and  intelligible  Species,  954  b,  n.  * ; 
cited  on  the  term  Contingent,  978  a. 

Phieal  Gland,  according  to  Descartes,  the  point  of 
alliance  between  mind  and  body,  962  b;  the 
seat  of  life  as  well  as  of  thought,  lb. ,  n. 

Plateau,  cited,  856  a. 

Platner,  confened  that  the  beta  of  consciousness, 
as  mere  phenomena,  are  above  scepticism,  744 
a ;  referred  to  on  Kant's  philosophy,  793  a  ;  796 
b,  see  Common  Sense  t  maintained  the  existence 
of  mental  acts  beyond  consciousness,  938  b. 

Plato,  preceded  Aristotle  In  making  Intellect  a 
source  of  knowledge,  778  a,  n.  ;  recognised  the 
Atomist  distinction  of  the  (lualities  of  matter, 
826  a ;  referred  to.  850  b,  879  b,  n. ;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  term  Movement  in  a  psycho- 
logical relation,  893  b,  n.  *  ;  his  residence, 
where  situated,  906  a,  n.  *  ;  bto  Ideas,  what^ 
926  b,  950  b;  hia  doctrine  hi  regard  to  self- 
apprehension  of  Sense,  931  b;  his  employ- 
ment of  irpoff4x»9  943  b ;  of  (T&ifoiia,  944  b ; 
bis  doctrine  of  Perception,  950 ;  cited,  951  a,  n.  ; 
his  Active  and  Passive  intellects,  954  a,  n.  t ;  no 
analogy  between  hia  theory  and  that  of  Male- 
branche  in  regard  to  cognitions  In  the  Divine 
mind,  966  b,  967  a  {  quoted  on  the  propriety  of 
studying  the  sciences  of  Observation  before 
those  of  Reflection,  985  a. 

Platooitts,  (the  lower,)  oorrcapondenoe  between 
tlieir  doctrine  of  perception  and  that  of  Rcid. 
883  a,  n.  ;  distingui^ed  Sensation  proper  and 
Perception  proper,  887  a. 

Plautus,  referred  to  in  illustration  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  Remhiisoence,  905  a,  n. 

Playfsir,  referred  to.  851  a. 


Pliny,  (the  elder,)  referred  to,  879  b,  n. ;  quoted 
on  Attention,  946  a. 

Pliny,  (the  younger.)  775- a.  see  Common  Sense. 

Plotinus,  cited  on  the  absolute  truth  of  consdoua- 
ness,  750  b  ;  assimilated  Intellection  to  the  sense 
of  Touch,  757  b  ;  referred  to,  779  b.  n. ;  refuted, 
in  anticipation,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, 815  b  :  his  own  doctrine  no  less  subjec- 
tive than  that  which  he  assails,  ib.  (  his  stuto- 
ment  of  the  oonditiona  of  knowledge,  938  a ; 
quoted  on  Reflection,  947  b ;  on  the  terms  tma^e, 
type, die,  949b;  denied  Species  in  sense,  955m,  n.*. 

Plutarch,  his  use  cf  the  torm  common  as  applied  to 
intellect,  758  a,  n. ;  cited,  826  a ;  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  Motion,  as  used  by  Aristotle, 
829  a,  n.  "^ ;  cited  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Sen- 
$orium  Commvne,  861  a,  n.  ;  on  Attention  aa  a 
condition  of  consciousness.  877  b,  n.*  ;  referred 
to,  879  b.  n.,  906  a,  n.*,  931  b :  his  employment 
of  cruval<rOri(ris,  942  b,  943  a  i  of  <rvv(i8^f, 
043  a  b. 

Plutarch,  (Pseudo,)  referred  to,  918  b,  920  a. 

Point,  Line,  Buriace,  on  the  philosophy  of,  in 
illustration  of  the  reality,  nature,  and  visual 
perception  of  breadthless  lines,  (Note  E,  i  11.,) 
921-923  ;  perceived  merely  as  negations,  921  a  ; 
opinions  conflrmatonr  of  this  doctrine,  to  wit,  of 
Aristofle,  921 ;  of  Proclus.  922 ;  of  Ammoniiis 
HermlK,  ib.  ;  of  the  Nominalists,  982,  923 ;  of 
Dr  Thomas  Young,  923 ;  of  Mr  Feam,  ib. 

Poiret,  (Pater.)  784  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  gives 
five  diiferent  extensions  of  tho  term  Idea,  928  a; 
quoted,  ib. 

Pomponatius,  referred  to,  773  a. 

Pondus,  on  excitation  of  species.  889  a ;  main- 
tained Species  in  external  and  internal  aanses, 
955  a,  n.  f. 

Porphyry,  quoted,  768  b. 

Port  Royal  Logicians,  thdr  use  of  the  term  idea, 
928  b :  cited  on  Neoeasity  as  a  quality  of  cogni- 
tions, 973  b. 

Porterfield,  referred  to,  868  a,  n. 

Pouteau,  referred  to,  874  b. 

Power,  see  Hume. 

Pre-established  Harmony,  theory  of,  818  a. 

Preference,  law  of,  see  Reproduction. 

Prescience,  see  Liberty. 

Presentative  Knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

Prevost.  referred  to,  851  a. 

Price,  (Dr.)  791  b,  see  Common  Sense ;  quoted  fai 
praise  of  an  observation  of  Hutcbeeon,  829  b. 
n.  ;  on  Hume's  doctrine  of  Cause,  969  b.  n.  *. 

Priestley,  (Dr,)  his  attempt  to  ridicule  Reifi's  use 
of  the  terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  760  b ; 
his  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
Association,  890. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  see  Qualities. 

Principle,  the  term,  how  defined  by  Aristotle, 
761  b  ;  denotea  both  an  original  Uiw  end  an 
original  element,  762  a;  in  either  algnlflcation 
may  be  applied  to  our  primary  cognitions,  ib. ; 
its  meaning  explained,  in  connection  with  Aris- 
totle's doctrine  of  Reminiscence,  904  a,  n.  *. 

Principles  of  cognition,  on  the  analysis  and  olassi- 
flcation  of,  743  a,  n. 

Prisdan,  before  Boethina  employed  dignitas  as  a 
translation  of  Axioma,  766  a. 

Priscianua  Lydus,  referred  to,  820  a,  n.  *  ;  pro- 
bably the  real  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
De  Anima  attributed  to  Shnplfeius.  836  a,  860 
a,  n. ;  doctrine  of,  touching  the  Common  8en- 
sibles,  860  a,  n. ;  held  the  subntantial  distinction 
of  the  Active  and  Passive  Intellects,  950  a.  n. 

Proclus,  referred  to  on  the  term  Axiom,  764,  765, 
pluries;  776  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  quoted  iu  illus- 
tration of  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  our  percep- 
tion of  terminal  lines,  922  a ;  his  employment  of 
aviKilffd-naris,  944  a ;  cited  on  Reflection,  947  b. 

npoffdxoot  iFpo(r€KriK6Sf  irp6(rt^iSy  wpoaoxht 
on  the  employment  of  the  terms,  943  b. 
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Protagonu.  reeogniMd  the  Atomio  diatinetlon  oS 
the  QuallUM  of  nuitter,  886  »;  nferred  t<s 
828  a. 

iVori»ia(«  and  remaU.  on  Uw  diiitlneton  of,  m 
applied  to  objects  of  perceptioo,  806  b,  u.  *. 

P&ellus,  (Michnel,)  his  employment  of  irpo(rox4f 
U13  b ;  recogni4ed  AtteutioD  aa  a  special  fHcaltT, 
»45b. 

Purcboc,  an  Authority  for  the  distinction  of  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities,  839  b,  840  a ;  his 
doctrine  corresponds,  in  certain  respects,  with 
Uiat  .if  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  839  b ;  stiued  in  de- 
tail.  840  a ;  regarded  the  Secuado-prlmary  oiia- 
lities  as  Bectnidary,  849  b. 

Purt,  the  teriu,  as  applied  to  cognitions,  703  a; 
Purg  Knowledge t  Pun  InuUect,  the  cxpresaioDS 
explained,  763  a,  n.  *. 

Pythagoras,  his  employment  of  <ruv€di6Sf  948  a. 

Pytluigorsan  nying,  referred  to,  9S9  h. 

QUALiTT.  the  term,  improperly  applied  to  the  pri- 
mary attributes  of  matter,  8Sn  b,  n.  *,  858  b.  n. 

QualiUes,  Primary  and  Secondary,  of  Body,  the 
distinction  of,  (Note  D,)  825  876 ;  historically 
oonsiderud,  836  sq. ;  philosophers  by  whom  re- 
cognised :  —  Leudppus  and  Democritus.  825, 
826 ;  Protagoras,  826 ;  PUto.  lb.  ;  Cyrenseau 
philosophers,  ib. ;  Epicurus,  lb. ;  Aristotle,  836- 
830 ;  Oalen,  880.  831 ;  Galileo,  831 ;  Doscarte^ 
831,  832 1  Derodon,  882,  8S3 ;  Glanvill,  833; 
Boyle,  ib.  ;  De  la  Forge,  836,  834  ;  Oeulinz, 
884;  Rohault,  ib.  ;  Duhamet.ib.  ;  Malebranche, 
834,  835;  Regis.  835,  836;  Locke.  836-839; 
Purehot,  839,  840 ;  Ledorc,  840 ;  Kames,  ib.  ; 
Reid,  840-843:  Stewart,  843;  Rnyer-Collard, 
843,  844  ;  why  overlooked  in  the  phUosophles  of 
LetbiiitB,  Condillao,  Kant,  ^.,  845  a  ;  critically 
considered,  845  sq. ;  QualiUes  of  Body,  divided 
into  three  classes  :~1.  Primary  or  Objective ; 
2.  SecuDdo-primary  or  Subleciivo  •  objective  ; 
and  8.  Secondary  or  Subjective,  845  h ;  poinU 
of  view  (general  and  special)  from  which  regard- 
ed, 846  a ;  the  Primary  qualities  mav  be  deduced 
a  priori,  the  Secundo-primary  and  Seoondary 
must  be  indvoed  a  posteriori,  846  b,  848  a ;  de- 
duction of  the  Primary,  846  sq.  ;  all  evolved 
out  of  the  two  Catholic  conditions  of  Body— (I.) 
the  occupying  space  i  and  (II.)  the  being  con- 
tained iu  space,  846,  847 ;  of  these  the  former 
alTords  (A)  Trinal  Extension,  explicated  again 
into  (L)  Number  or  Divisibility,  (IL)  Siie,  con- 
taining under  it  Density  and  Rarity,  (iii.) 
Fiffura;  and  (B)  UlUmate  IncompreMibUIty, 
847 1  while  the  latter  gives  (A)  MobUity ;  and 
(B)  Situation,  847,  848 ;  induction  of  the  Se- 
eundo-primary,  848  sq.  ;  two-fold  character  of 
this  class,  as  involving  both  an  objective  (quasi, 
primarv)  and  a  subjective  (secondary)  element, 
848  a  b;  all  contained  under  the  category  of 
Resistonce  or  Pressure,  848  a ;  oonbidered 
physUxdlff,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  classes 
corresponding  to  the  sources  in  external  nature 
from  which  the  resistance  or  pressure  springa^ 
to  wit  (I.)  Co-attraction,  subdivided  into  (A) 
Gravity  and  (B)  CohesioUp  (II.)  Repulsion,  and 
(ni.)  Inertia,  848  b,  849  a ;  considered  ptyeho- 
togieaily,  how  to  be  distributed,  849  a;  the 
doctrine  that  Gravity,  Cohesion,  and  Inertia  are 
conceived  by  us  as  necessary  properties  of  matter 
destitute  of  foundaUon,  849  a  b  ;  tliis  shewn  in 
detafl,  1*  from  the  vacUlatton  of  philosophical 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  proper- 
ties, 849-851,  and  2*  from  the  voice  of  our  indi> 
vldual  consciousness,  851-863  ;  induction  of  the 
Seoondary,  853  sq.  ;  these,  as  manifested  to  us. 
are  not  qoalitles  of  body  at  all,  but  only  subjec- 
tive affections  of  our  sentient  organism,  853, 
864 ;  the  vartons  kinds  of,  enumerated.  854  b } 
their  subjective  character,  854,  865;  author* 
dted  to  this  effect,  866.  866;  the  doetrine  of 


Imsglnatioii  and  Memoiy.  898  a,  n.  *  ;  philooo- 
pbers  by  whom  enounced  previous  to  Bobbes, 
lb. ;  stated,  918 1 


Baron  Qalioppi  on  this  point,  imtamble,  8M ; 
the  three  elasies  of  qualities,  oomparad  and 
contrasted,  856  sq.  i  A.  —  What  they  are  to 
general,  856.  857 ;  B.— What  they  are  ia  pai^ 
ticular ;  and  1',  Considered  aa  in  Bodice ;  9*, 
Considered  aa  Cognitions,  857-871 ;  only  Pri- 
mary  Qualities  of  body  apprehended  In  them- 
selves, 755  a ;  objects  of  immediate  cognition  to 
Natural  RealisU,  of  mediate  to  Cosmothotic 
Idealists,  810  a  ;  Secondary  Qualities  immedi- 
ately knovm  as  present  afibcUons  of  the  con- 
scious subject,  810  b. 
QuintUiHo,  cited  on  the  tituiafeience  of  the  tern 
Sense  to  the  higher  faooltiee  of  mind,  756  a  s 
his  employment  of  Senna  Comrnvnti,  750  a, 
775  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  his  emptoymont  of 
Peraptio,  876  b,  n. 


Rauv;  (Peter,)  his  use  of  the  term  axUma,  706  a. 

Rapin,  783  b,  see  Common  Senacb 

Rarity,  see  Density. 

Ratio  partiailariSf  of  Averrocs,  909,  n.  t,  953  b,  n. 

Ravaitton,  (M.,)  attributes  to  De  Biran  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Uw  of  the  coexistence  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  of  Peroeptlon  proper  and  Sensation 
proper,  888. 

Beal^  various  meanings  and  oppositions  of  the 
term.  805  b,  n.  f. 

Realism,  Natural  and  Hypothetical,  748  b,  749  a. 

Reason,  its  relation  to  Belief.  760  b ;  (as  a  phOo- 
sophical  term,)  meanings  oi;  distinguished,  768, 
769 ;  Kant's  and  Jacolu's  employment  of,  768  b, 
769  a.  796  b,  n.  t. 

Reasoning,  «s«  Reminiscence. 

Redintegration,  Law  oC  as  generalised  by  Aris- 
totle. 897,  898 :  a  ooroUary  of  his  doctrine  of 
'    tion  and  Memory,  898  a,  n.  ^ 
f  whom  enounced  previous  I 
ied,  918  a. 

Reflection,  the  doctrine  of  Sootus  touching,  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  777  b.  778  a,  946  b;  Reidls 
opinion  regarding,  940  a ;  Attention  and  Re- 
flection acu  of  the  same  faculty,  941  a ;  historical 
notices  of  the  use  of  the  term,  946,  947 ;  isn- 
materiality  and  immortality  of  the  asind  proved 
from  power  of  reflecting  upon  sslf,  947  b,  948  a 
b.    See  Observation. 

I(«8ls*  (Rey>)  curious  case  of  paralysis,  reported 
by,  874,  876. 

Regis,  (Sylvain,)  hU  stotement  of  the  (Sarteeian 
doctrine  of  perception,  821  a,  883  a,  n.  s  an 
autliority  for  the  distinction  of  Primary  and 
Seoondary  Qualities,  836  b^  836  a :  his  distino- 
tion  of  Primitive  or  Radicml  and  Seeondarr  or 
Derivative  Light,  836  a  i  borrowed  fVom  Gas* 
sendi,  ib.  ;  dted,  849  b,  n.  * ;  on  the  distino- 
tion  of  Idea  and  Sensation,  887  b ;  referred  to 
on  the  Garieslan  Idea,  927  a,  963  b,  n. 

Reid.  (Dr  Thomas,)  held  that  the  fscts  of  con- 
sciousness, as  mere  phseoomeoa,  are  above 
scepticism,  744  a ;  cited  on  the  absolute  troth 
of  ooasdaasnesB,  760  b ;  his  use  of  the  ar^gument 
from  Common  Sense  defended  firom  the  atric- 
tuies  of  Kant,  753 ;  signalised  the  criterion  of 
Neceesitv  and  Univermlity,  as  discriminating 
our  a  priori  cognitions,  766  a,  973  b  ;  examples 
cited  by,  of  the  philosophical  use  of  the  term 
Common  Sense,  757  a ;  his  employment  of  the 
term  Reason,  768  b;  vindicated  against  the 
attack  of  the  Buglish  transhitor  <»  Bufller, 
788  b,  789  a  {  701  b,  see  Common  Sense ;  an 
especial  favourite  with  Jacobl,  793  b  ;  defecU  of 
his  philosophy,  804  b,  805  a ;  errors  of,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  distinctionof  Preseutatlve  and  Repre- 
sentative Knowledge^  and  of  Object  Proximate 
and  Remote,  812  b,  sq.;  abolished  the  diatinc. 
tion  of  presentative  and  reprssentative  cogni- 
tion, 813  a ;  maintained  that  hi  our  cognitions 
there  most  be  an  object  (real  or  imaginary)  dis- 
tinct from  the  operations  of  the  mind  convor- 
iant  aboat it.  813  a  b;  tnaeeaxaiqr  of,  in  regard 
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to  tb«  predM  object  of  pflfroapCion,  8U  ai  of 
whAl  chaFMter  l»  bl>  doctrine  of  Peroeptton  T 
819  b,  eq. :  olrcumstaaoee  ezpUining  why  be 
left  this  the  oevdinal  point  of  bis  pbUoeophy 
embiguoua,  819  b;  Dr  TbonoM  Brown^s  opinton, 
tltat  be  wma  a  Coemotbetio  Idealist  under  tbe  finer 
form  of  egoistical  ropneentationism,  819  b,  890  a ; 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  opinion,  that  be  bitended  a 
doctrine  of  Nataral  Realism,  820  a ;  stateroento 
oonformable  to  tbe  former  view,  890-822 ;  sUta- 
ments  oomformable  to  tbe  latter  view,  822, 823 ; 
summary  of  the  ambiguities  and  contradictions 
Involved  in  bis  doctrine,  823  b,  824  a  b  ;  asserts 
tbat  Aristotle  ignored  the  distinction  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities,  826  a ;  referred  to, 
835  a ;  reconniied  Cobesion  as  a  primary  quality, 
839  a,  n.,  852  b ;  an  authority  for  the  distinction 


of  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  840  b-843 
at  general 


i  conformity  of  nis  doctrine  with  tbat 


maintained  by  Descartes  and  Locke^  841  b,  842 
a ;  defects  of  bis  doctrine  in  regard  to  tbe  cog- 
nition of  Extension.  842  a  b ;  held  Space  (Ex 
tension)  to  be  a  native,  necessary,  a  priori 
form  of  thought,  842  b,  843  a  i  eousidored  the 
Secundo-primaxy  qualities  as  Primary,  850  a ; 
referred  to.  800  b,  n.,  868  b,  n. ;  first  limited 
tbe  term  Perception  to  the  apprehensions  of 
Sense  alone,  877  a,  n. ;  first  approximated  to 
the  recognition  of  Judgment  as  a  condition  of 
consdousneas  in  general,  878,  n.  t.  934  a;  on 
bis  doctrine  our  original  cognitions  of  space, 
motion,  &c,  Instinctive,  882  b;  his  doctrine 
of  Perception,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  882  b-886  a;  held  that  we  can 
see  Figure  apart  ih>m  Colour,  918  b  ;  tbat  we 
can  see  Colour  apart  from  Extension  and 
Figure,  919  a ;  his  reduction  of  Consciousness 
to  a  special  faculty,  929  sq. ;  probably  borrowed 
ftom  Hutcbeson  or  Malebrancbe,  930  b,  931  a ; 
940,  Me  Attention,  Reflection;  statement  of, 
corrected,  948  a ;  not  wrong  in  bis  criticism  of 
Hume's  assertion  regarding  tbe  ideas  of  Cause 
and  Poirer,  908,  969 ;  on  bis  borrowing  fh>m 
Gasaendi  the  opinion  of  Alexander  and  tbe 
Nominalists  touching  Perception,  970,  971. 

Reil,  refJBrred  to,  871  a,  d.,  873  b. 

Iteinbold,  (C.  L.,)  confessed  tbat  tbe  Cacte  of  con- 
sciousness, as  mere  pbssnomena,  are  above 
soeptidam,  744 ;  referred  to,  762  b ;  cited  on 
acts  of  mind  beyond  oonsdouaness,  989  a ;  on 
Consdousneas,  944  a. 

Relativity  or  Integration,  Law  of,  910  a. 

Relativity.  Intrinsic  or  Objective,  Law  of,  911  b. 

Reminiscence,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of,  892  sq. ;  see 
Association  ;  distinguished  from  Memory,  892  a ; 
chronologically  considered.  Is  both  prior  and  pos- 
terior to  Memory,  909,  n.  *  ;  analogy  between  the 
acts  of  Reminiscence  and  Reasonhig,  909,  n.  f. 

Repetition,  or  Direct  Remembrance,  Law  of,  912  b. 

B^preaentation,  use  of  the  term  by  Sir  W.  Hamll- 
ton,805  a,  n.  t ;  in  tbe  Ldbnltian  pbUosopby,  ib. 

Representative  Knowledge,  Me  Knowledge. 

Reproduction,  Suggestion,  or  Association,  (Men- 
tal,) outline  of  a  tbeoiy  of,  (Note  D***,)  910- 

917  ,*  General  Laws  of  Mental  Sbocesdon :  (A.— 
As  not  of  Reproduction  proper :)  1.  Law  of  Suc- 
oesalon,  910  a ;  iL  of  Variation.  910  b,  911  a ; 
ill  of  Dependence  or  Determined  Consecution, 
911  a :  Iv.  of  Relativity  or  Integration,  911  a  b  ; 
V.  of  Intrinsic  or  Objective  RebtUvity,  911  b ;  (B. 
—As  of  Reproduction  proper :)  vi.  of  Aasod- 
ability  or  Posaible  Co-suggeation.  919  a  b  i  vli. 
of  Repetition  or  Direct  Remembranoe,  912  b, 
913  a ;  vilL  of  Redintegration,  er  Indirect  Re- 
membrance, or  Reminiscence,  913  a;  ix.  of 
l*reforenoe,  913  a  b  ;  Bpedal  Laws  of  Mental 
Succession :  ( A.— Primaiy  ;  raodea  of  tiie  Laws 
of  Repetition  and  Redintegration:)z.  of  SlmOam, 

918  b,  915  a ;  xL  of  Contrast.  916  a-916  a ;  zii. 
[of  Coadjacenoy,]  916  a  b  i  (B.— Secondary : 
modes  of  tbe  tbe  Law  of  PrefereDoe :)  xUL  [of 


Inimedlaey,]  916  b :  xlv.  [of  Homogeneity,]  Ib. ; 
XV.  [of  FaclUty,]  910  b,  917  a.    See  Aseociatlon. 

Reocblln,  dted  on  tbe  Carteeian  Doubt^  969  a. 

Reuscb,  dted  on  tbe  term  idea,  928  b. 

HeveUUion,  metaphorical  use  of  tbe  teim  to  de- 
note the  apprehension  of  first  prlndplee,  761  b. 

Reynolds  doea  not  use  tbe  term  idea,  926  a,  997  b. 

Riobardsoo,  his  account  of  tbe  term  Maxtan 
erroneous,  766  b,  n. 

Ridlger,  785  b.  see  Common  Sense. 

ROeU,  on  the  Carteeian  Idea,  963  b,  n. 

Bohault,  an  authority  for  tbe  distinction  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  834  a  b  i  re- 
ferrsd  to.  860  b;  dted  on  tbe  Cartesian  distino- 
tlon  of  Idea  and  Sensation,  887  b. 

Rolando,  referred  to,  874  b. 

Rondeletins,  unnoticed  obsarvatioo  of,  on  the 
Nerves,  871  a,  n. 

Roeetti,  referred  to,  870  a,  n. 

Bosmhil,  (Abbate,)  referred  to,  862  a,  n. ;  emdea- 
voursd  to  develop  tiie  notion  of  existence  Into  a 
systematic  pbiloaophy  of  mind,  934  b. 

Royer  Collard,  dte^  ou  the  Common  Seosiblea, 
830  a  ,*  referred  to,  835  a ;  mirtake  <tf,  as  to  tbe 
quality  of  Number,  887  a,  n.  *,  844,  nn.  »  f  ;  re- 
cognised Cobesion  aa  a  primary  quality,  8S9 
a,  n.,  852  b  :  referred  to,  843  a ;  an  authoilly 
for  the  distinction  of  Primaiy  and  Secondary 
Qualitiee,  848  b.  844  a  b  ;  bia  doctrine  critf- 
clsed,   lb. ;  considered  the  Seoundo  -  primary 

Jualitles  as  Primary,  860  a  i  bis  doctrine  of 
ercepUon,  In  contrast  to  tbat  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton. 882  b,  sq.  ;  observation  of,  quoted,  887  b  i 
maintained  tbat  we  cannot  bnaglne  Bxteniiou 
without  Colour,  918  b,  n.  *. 

Rufua  Ephesius,  referred  to,  870  a,  n. 

Ruis.  dted  on  the  term  idsa,  926  b  i  retered  to, 
982  b. 

Ruvius,  referred  to,  813  b,  n.' 

Ruyscb,  referred  to,  873  b. 

SALMAeius,  dted  on  the  transference  of  tbe  term 
Senee  to  tbe  higher  faculUae  of  mind,  766  a. 

Saurin.  referred  to,  860  b. 

Saussuie,  referred  to,  850  b. 

Scallger,  (J.  C.)  referred  to,  778  a;  778  b.  779  a, 
tee  Common  Sense;  exposes  the  doctrine  (Mf  re- 
presentative perception  bold  by  certain  of  Uie 
ScbodniMi,  814  b,  816  a  i  cited  on  tbe  Common 
Senslbles,  830  a;  on  tbe  wordsolidiw, 838  b,  n ; 
tbe  first  dlstinctiv  to  rsoognise  the  Looomottve 
Faculty  as  a  medium  of  perception,  867  a,  n.  ; 
quoted  on  tbe  perception  of  weight,  ib. ;  bie 
curioeity  regarding  Reminiscence,  880  a;  re- 
flsrred  to  on  the  term  Suggestion,  901,  n.  * ; 
touching  tbe  perception  of  Figure  through  the 
variety  of  Colours,  920  a;  oastlgatee  Me- 
lancbthonli  application  of  tbe  tenn  idea,  996 
b ;  referred  to,  927  a;  quoted  on  Reflection,  946 
b :  censuree  Galen's  tbeoiy  of  Vision,  960  a. 

Sceptics,  (tbe  andent,)  refiarred  to  on  tbe  term 
Axiom,  766  a. 

Schad,  confessed  tbat  the  fects  of  oonadoosness, 
as  mere  pb»noniena,  are  abov«  scepticism, 

Scharfius,  cited,  996  b. 

Schaubert,  dted  on  acta  of  mind  b«yond  consdona- 

ness.988b. 
Scbegklus,  referred  to,  923  a;  dted,  926  b. 
Scbeibler,  dted,  860  b,  n. 


Scbelllng,  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  consdona- 
nesa  in  perooption,  748  a;   hla  employment  of 
tbe  word  Intuition,  759  b;  of  tbe  word  I 
769  a;  referred  to^  850  b. 

Scblegel,  (F.,)  referred  to,  769  a. 

Scblelermacher,  referred  to  on  tbe  Common  Reason 
of  Heradltua.  771  a. 

Scbmid,  (H. ,)  dted  on  Homogeneity  as  a  prindple 
of  aeeodation,  916  b,  n.*;  on  acts  of  mind  be- 
yond consdousnees,  999  a. 

Schoobnen,  (tbe  J  distinction  taken  by,  of  Inlni- 
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th«  and  AbrtrMl  Knowkdga,  81S  at  ««•  Kbow- 
led8«{  doctrine  oU  Uracblng  tb*  apprafaenaion 
of  the  Common  Sensiblm,  830  a,  800.  n. ;  a«  to 
the  oonnMtkm  of  aonl  with  body.  861  b,  n. : 
onialn  of,  dlrtingnUhod  Ptrooption  (proper) 
from  Sensation  (proper),  887  a;  rtfarded  the 
ezdtation  of  apedetwith  peculiar  wonder,  880  a; 
their  tiMof  the  word  Idea,  025  b.n.f;  a  large 
mi^}ority  held  the  doctrine  of  apedes,  958  aq.  ; 
but  lome  of  the  aoutctt  njected  it,  In  wliole  or 
in  part,  064  b,  067  aq. ;  their  dlvlaion  of  the  Inter- 
nal SensM.  063  b,  n. ;  why  they  were  prevented 
fbom  fiOllng  over  into  IdeaUam,  067  b,  968  a. 

Bdioppenbauer.  tefwred  to,  70S  a. 

Soliuls,  dted,  868  b.  n. 

Behulse,  oonfeMwl  that  the  facti  of  oonidoiunees, 
M  mere  pbamomena,  are  above  toeptidam,  744 
a  I  dted  on  act*  of  mind  beyond  oooMiouneM, 
039  a;  on  Attention,  041  a,  n.  t;  on  the  Car- 
teilan  doctrine  of  Perception,  064  b,  n.;  on 
Hnme's  doctrine  of  Cause,  960  b. 

Schwab,  dted  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  eonadooa- 
ness,  0S9  a. 

Sdeniia  Media,  on.  (NoteU*,)  081,  089 ;  the  doe- 
trine  of.  inTanted  by  Fonaeca,  981  a;  hia  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  name  diiferent  from 
that  given  by  Leibnits,  08S  a  b. 

Scoiiits,  (the,)  referred  to  on  Species.  065  a,  n.t. 

Secondary  Qnalitiee  of  body,  eee  Qnalltiee. 

Secundo-prlmarv  Qualities  of  body,  ms  Qnalitlss. 

Sexner,  cited,  028  a. 

Belden,  ignorance  oi;  toaohing  the  word  Bfaxim, 
766  b,  n. 

Seneca,  hie  employment  of  the  term  Stmut  Co»- 
munii,  750  a ;  774  b^  Me  Common  Sense. 

&tuo(ion,  improper  use  of  the  term  by  Jaoobi, 
^5  b,  n.  t ;  how  uasd  by  Malebraucfae  and  other 
Cartesians,  as  distinguished  from  idea,  685  b, 
887  a ;  various  significations  of,  877  b,  n. 

Sensation,  see  Peroeptloa. 

Senee.  on  the  analogical  meanings  of  the  term, 
766  a;  other  meanings,  877  b,  n.    5ee  Intdleet 

Sense,  Common,  Internal,  see  Common  Sense,  In- 
ternal Sense. 

S&Morium  Cbmmwne,  theory  of,  861,  n.  *  |  how  re- 
conciled with  natural  reeJiam,  ib. 

Sensus  Communis,  vaiioas  meanings  of  the  term ; 
As  restricted  to  eenee  proper^-*,  a  the  icoir^ 
€iS<r^ffts  of  Aristotle,  766  b;  A*  not  limited  to 
the  sphere  of  unu  proper — b.  ■■  the  comple- 
ment of  our  natural  cognitions  or  convictions, 
766  b,  757  ai  this  emphaticaUy  Ita  philomphi. 
eal  signification,  757  a;  authoritlea  referred  to, 
ib. ;  objections  conddered,  767,  768;  o.  ^^  (with 
emphada  on  the  adjective,)  an  ordlnaiy  mea- 
sure of  Intdllgenoe ;  or,  (with  emphails  on  the 
aubstantive,)  natural  prudence,  mother  wit, 
&c.  768  b,  760  a ;  d.  SB  an  acqubed  perception 
of  the  common  duties  and  proprieties  of  sodety, 
a  sense  of  conventional  decorum,  &&,  769  a. 

Seigeant,  (John,)  786  a,  see  Common  Sense;  re- 
ferrsd  to  on  Locke's  use  of  the  word  idea,  027  b, 
028  b,  n.  t. 

Servetns,  referred  to,  981  b,  n. 

*B  Oraveeande,  eee  Oraveeande. 

Shafteebury,  786  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Shakspeare,  quoted  in.  illustration  of  Hsbit,  aa 
afibcting  the  course  of  our  reminiicence,  806  b, 
n.t  uses  idea  in  Platonic  eenee,  026  a,  027  b. 

Shaw,  (Alexander.)  referred  to,  874  h. 

Sidney,  (Sir  PMUp,)  hie  uee  of  the  word  idea, 
026  a,  027  b. 

BleSbrt,  dted  as  to  how  the  iket  of  Liberty  io»j  be 
proved,  976  a,  n. 

Signs,  natural,  Bdd*s  doctrine  of,  diaracterised, 
820  b,  n. 

Similare,  law  of,  one  of  Aristotle's  three  prind|>1es 
of  Reminiscence,  807  a;  explained,  800,  n.*  ; 
a  special  Uw  of  Mental  Succesdon,  913  sq. ; 
reedvable  into  the  two  prfaidplee  of  Repetitian 
and  Redintegration,  918;   attempts  (by  Maasa 


and  Home)  to  rsdnee  It  to  the  law  of  Redtete- 
gration  alone,  examined,  013-01  & 

Simonius,  (Simon.)  referred  to  in  iihnlntioa  of 
Habit,  as  afPecting  the  eoaras  of  oar  remkfe- 
oence,  806  b,  n.;  on  the  term  Stugf/egtioti ,-  on 
image,  imprea$ioii,  4kc,  as  psychdocteal  tarma. 
040  b  I  on  the  Platonio  themy  of  Vidon.  OSO 
a  b;  on  the faoolty  of  CogUaUo,  963  b,  n. 

Siroplidty,  a  charaeter  of  our  ori^nal  convieUoML 
764  a. 

SimpUdna,  probably  not  the  aotbor  of  the  eom- 
mentary  on  the  J)e  Anima^  wbidi  beats  his 
name,  836  a,  860  a,  n. ;  doctrine  of  that  enomiea- 
tary  touching  tiie  Coounoo  Sendbles,  860  a,  n. ; 
viewed  Ene  aa  the  Primum  Ccgnitam,  034  b ;  fata 
employment  of  avyalffdiiirts,  044  a ;  quoted  on 
Reflection,  947  b,  n.t  t  rsferred  to,  826a,  et  aliliL 

Situation,  a  primaiy  quality  of  body,  847  b,  848  a. 

Slse.  a  primaiy  quality  of  body.  847  b,  848w 

Smdl,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  828  a,  n.  *. 

Smith,  (Adam,)  referred  to  on  the  Platonk  Ideas, 
060  b.  ^^ 

Smith,  (Dr  John.)  quoted,  758  a. 

Sodnbtns,  (the,)  deny  the  prasdence  of  God  is 
reepect  of  future  contingenta,  076  a,  n.). 

SoIUity.  varlooa  signiflcatkKW  of  the  word,  8S7, 
n.t  I  not  raally  to  be  dlstingukbed  fhnn  Bxtsa- 
don,  837  b ;  error  of  Locke  regarding,  838,  n. ; 
how  employed  by  Berkeley,  840  b^  n. 

Sonenia,  refened  to,  771  b,  a. 

Sophodee,  rdetted  to,  878,  n.  |. 

Soul,  theories  ooneemlng  the  seat  of,  861,  n.,  962 
b ;  eee  Mind. 

Spaoe,  (or  Extension,)  twofold  cognition  of,  841  a, 
847  a,  882  b ;  a  neoeasaiy  form  of  thought,  8tf 
b{  oonodved  as  infinite,  or  rather  inoooedvable 
aa  not  infinite,  847  b ;  a  condition  of  PerceptteL, 
878  a;  eveiy  perception  of  aenaations  oat  of  saa- 
satlona  affords  us  the  oceaaion  of  apueliandiii& 
861  a,  n.,  882  b. 

Speeiee,  nee  of  the  term  by  Geullnx  and  Da  la 
Foi«e,884a. 

Spedee,  on  tlie  doetrloe  of,  as  hdd  fay  Aristotle 
and  the  Aristoteliana,  (Note  MJ  961-000;  lia 
origin,  051  a ;  theory  of  Denocritns  and  Bpi- 
cams,  961  a  b ;  a  dmllar  oplnton  attribated,  bol 
erroneoudy,  to  Aristotle.  061  fa,  062  a,  eosMors 
827,  n.*;  doctrine  of  the  Ariatotalian  SdioolmoD, 
052  aq. ;  apeeiee  trnpreeea  and  cq»re««e,  953  a ; 
Sendble  and  InteUlglble,  953  a  b;  Ainctioiia  of 
ttie  Active  and  Passive  intdleels,  in  the  apn»- 
hendon  of,  058  b,  054  a ;  variety  uf  opinkMM 
regardbig  the  details  of  the  doctrine^  964  b-996 
b;  by  whom  flnal^ rsfhted,  966  b;  thanomea- 
datura  not,  however,  abandoned  along  with  tbo 
reality,  967  a ;  pasasges  from  Bid,  &&,  exhibit- 
ing the  Nominalist  doctrine,  957-960 ;  varian 
dodrlaes  of,  characterised,  060  b. 

Spenser,  his  PUtonlc  use  of  the  word  idect.  OM  a, 
027h. 

Sperllngiua,  (J.,)  adopted  Scallgv'B  doetrfaw  of 
Intaaectual  InsUncts,  779  a. 

Spinoaa,  referrsd  to,  849  b ;  his  nas  of  the  vraid 
idea,  928  a;  quoted  on  Neoeeslty  asagnality  of  opgw 
nitiona,  073  a ;  dted  on  the  term  OrnHnffent^msh. 

Stadianus,  (Prandscus,)  dted  on  the  oondUatlesi 
of  Liberty  and  Prescience,  976  b,  n. 

Stair,  (Lord,)  his  explanation  of  Cofaedoo,  851  a. 

Btattler,  702  b,  see  Common  Sense. 

Steeb.  dted  on  Attention,  941  a,  n.  t.  946  a. 

Stewart^  (Dogald,)  opinkm  of.  toaching  the  two 
daasee  of  Primaiy  Trutlia,  743  a,  n. ;  mistaica 
of,  as  to  the  auUiortty  of  oonsdousness,  744  b ; 
as  to  tho  proper  meaning  of  Common  Sensr, 
758  b  ;  adduces  only  Boeoovicta  and  D'Alemban 
as  using  the  terms  Instinct  and  Inatinctive  in 
Rdd'sdgnification,  761a ;  hlsen|)]oyment  of ttie 
term  Principle.  762  a ;  his  flivoorite  exprendnua 
for  tlie  Prtnctfi2««  of  Common  Seme,  762  b,  763  b; 
noticoe  Prindpal  Campfadl's  doctrine  of  judg- 
ments, 787  b,  n.  ;  piaises  the  BngUsh  traua- 
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Utor  of  Huffier,  788  b;  t^md  to.  789  a; 
n..m«itad  attack  of.  apoo  BufBer.  798  a;  his 

ofclSSi,  critictaS  814  b,  882  a.  886  a ;  hit  d^ 
xAe  one  only  of  repreaanUtlve  perception.  820 
S;et  alibi ;  quoted  in  praise  of  an  obaenratlon  of 

ssSt-S7n>"«i4srrcl^^^^^^^^ 
ssrrSpS^VnJ-of^.^"^^^ 

^^  rqioted  and  critldaed  touching  U»e  origin 
of  ow  notion  of  Space  or  BxteMton,  843  a ;  an 
aattSritrfor  the^tinctton  of  Primaiy  and 
n«eondarv  QualltleB.  848  a  b  ;  hia  reducUon  of 
tt^SSJcritlSJTib.  ;«gard.Hardn«^  ^ 
nc«s.  Ac ,  aB  Primary  qualities.  8M  a ;  doctrine 
of.astotheconnectlon.in  seneeand  imagination, 
of  Extension  and  Colour.  800  b.  n. ,  919  a  b ;  that 
our  notion  of  Space  or  Bitenalon  cannot  be 
evolred  out  of  experience,  868  b,  n. ;  hie  do©- 
Sne  of  PtfcepUodT in  contrast  to  that  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  882  sq. ;  his  the  only  attempt  at  a  hi^ 
torr  of  the  distinction  of  Perception  proper  and 
Sensation  proper.  888  a,  n. ;  wrong  In  stating, 
unexduslvelyrthat  Reid-S  writings  anterior 
to  Kant's,  lb. ;  character  of  his  remarks  on 
Kant,  ib ;  on  Aristotle's  enumeraUon  of  the 
laws  of  Association,  890  b;  touohtog  the  pro- 
per application  of  the  term  Association.  894 
bTn.  •  r  referred  to^  in  connection  wirh  Berke- 
ley's  emploTment  of  the  term  Suggestion,  906. 
n.  • ;  denied  the  existence  of  mental  acta  bSK 

Smd  consciousness,  989  b ;  misapprehended 
eid's  opinion  touchtog  the  difference  of  Atten- 
tion and  Reflection.  940  a ;  notices  tiie  dlstlnc- 
tton  of  ObeertaUou  and  Reflection.  940  b  ; 
error  of.  as  to  Attention.  946  b ;  as  to  Rsflec- 
tton.  946  a  :  neglected  the  principle  of  Neces- 
sity as  a  quality  of  oognltions,  973  b ;  qnestioned 
the  necessity  of  the  DiTlne  piesdenoe,  976  a, 
D.  t ;  his  answer  to  an  argument  from  Prescience 
acainst  Liberty,  977  a,  n.  t. 

Stiedenrotb.  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  consdons- 
ness  In  perception,  748  a ;  reduced  Contrast  as  an 
sasodatiTe  principle  to  Resemblance  under  a 
higher  notion,  916.  n.  t.        .^  ,         4.     , 

Stoeger,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
bolieflnReaUsm.748b.      ^  ,^^    ^        ^   ,_ 

Stoics,  (the,)  tiieir  employment  of  the  term  Axiom, 
766  a :  real  authors  of  the  brooard.  n%kU  ut  i» 
itUeUectu  quod  non  priiufwerii  in  amtn,  772  a.  n. 

Storchenau.  (Von.)  79S  b.  sM  Common  Sense. 

Stmbo.  tefened  to,  860  b ;  on  Attention  as  a  con- 
dition of  Peraeption.  877  b,  n.  * ;  on  tbe  mind's 
consciousness  of  its  own  operations,  931  b. 

Btmto  Physicns.  referred  to,  878,  n.  || ;  on  the 
self-apprehension  of  sense,  981  b. 

Stuart.  (Alexander,)  cited  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
StnMrium  OwimittK,  861  a.  n. ;  on  the  oonnec- 
tton  of  mind  with  body,  861  b.  n. 

Sturmius,  referred  to,  860  b.         ..  ,   „^^  ^ 

8i»Ks.  referrod  to.  818  b,  n. ;  dted.  860  b,  n. ; 
maintained  Species  in  the  external  and  internal 
senses.  956  a.  n.  t ;  deyeloped  the  doctrine  of 
Scientia  Media,  981  a. 

fittliM.S«Wec«i«/  oyec<,  ObjeeHw:  the  history 
and  meaning  of  the  terms,  8u6  b.  n.  *. 

Bublect  and  Object,  the  opposition  of,  explained, 
806  a b;  subjective  and  obJectiTe  knowledge 
distingtiished,  846  a.  n.*;  the  distinction  as 
applicable  to  the  objects  of  sensation  and  per- 
oeptlon.  868  a,  n.  t.  as  manifested  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses.  863,  n. 

Subnotion,  a  good  exptesskm  for  the  phsnomtnon 
of  AssodaUon,  907  a.  n. 

Subetanee  and  Accident,  law  of.  explained  by  the 
prindple  of  the  Conditioned,  986. 

Substantial  Forms,  theory  of,  827  a.  n.  i^ ;  see  Aris- 
totie,  Oalen. 

8ueee$»Um,  the  term,  how  properly  applied,  911  b. 

Succession,  biw  of.  as  a  law  of  Uiought,  910  a, 
932  a  b.  933  a ;  fee  Conseioosness.  Reproduction. 
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Suenanui^  made  God  the  eause  of  t 
I),  t ;  his  doctrine  an  approxii 
branche's  theory.  967  a. 

Suggest,  Suggestion,  terms  used  in  relation  to  first 
principles,  761  b ;  the  oldest  and  best  terms  fbr 
the  process  of  rsproduction,  901  a,  n.  *,  907  b, 
n. ;  proper  application  of.  911  b. 

Sugscstion.  sse  Reproduction  ;  Reid's  theory  of 
the  suggestion  of  primary  quatitiss  through  the 
secondary,  criticised,  820  b.  821  a. 

Suidas,  dted,  943  b. 

Sulaer.  quoted  on  the  law  of  the  ooexistenoe,  In  an 
inverse  ratio,  of  Perception  and  Sensation.  888  a ; 
dted  on  acts  of  mind  beyond  oonsdousness. 
939  a :  on  Consdousness  in  general.  944  a. 

Svyo/o-^o-it,  trvyaur6dyoftM  :  on  the  employ- 
ment of,  to  denote  the  primary  condition  of 
knowledge  (oonsdonsnessX  766  b.  944  a ;  vaxioua 
meanings  of.  942  b.  943  a ;  as  a  psychological 
term.  944  a,  n. 

ixnffiiria'tSf  <r^voi6a,  on  the  terms.  944  b. 

^vvetShsy  {r6,)  for  •  eonsdenoe.'  943  a. 

^vvtais,  awiiffUf  for  •  conscience/  943  b. 

^vvyoMf  for  *  consdousness,'  914  b. 

Surface,  see  Jgoint 

Taboh,  dted,  861  b.  n. 

Taste,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  828  a,  n.  *. 

Tennemann,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a 
natural  bdief  in  reaUsm.  748  b ;  notices  the 
want  in  the  Oreek  language  of  a  word  for  con- 
sdousness. 931  a,  n.  H ;  dted  on  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  Perception,  950  a ;  on  the  distinction 
of  an  active  and  passive  intellect.  954  a.  n.  Xi  on 
the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Perception,  961  a,  n.  *. 
etaUbL 

Tertullian.  quoted,  761  b ;  his  ura  of  ConsctMtia, 
764  a.  776  b.  n..  780  b,  944  b,  946  a ;  776  b,  776  a, 
see  Common  Sense ;  quoted  on  the  connection  of 
Sense  and  Intellect.  878  bb  n.  || ;  referred  to.  879 
bi  n. :  an  authority  for  the  term  Suggestio,  901 
a,  n.  •. 

Tetens.  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  natural 
belief  in  realism,  748  b ;  referred  to.  845  a ;  cited 
on  acts  of  mind  beyond  eonsdousnees,  938  b  ; 
on  Neosssity  as  a  quality  of  cognitions,  95  b. 

Themistius,  quoted  on  the  term  Axiom.  766  a; 
referred  to.  771  b,  n.;  simile  of,  779  b,  n.  t; 
bdd  that  Ckvlour  b  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  every  perception  and  Imagination  of  extended 
substance,  889  a,  918  b ;  referred  to.  860  b ; 
poamges  of  his  Commentary  on  the  De  Memoria, 
translated,  in  illustration  of  Aristotle's  dodrine 
of  Association.  893  sq. ;  illustrated,  explained, 
or  corrected.  894  a,  nn.,  et  aUbi ;  dted,  931  a ; 
viewed  Ens  as  the  Primum  Cognitnm.  934  b ; 
on  Aristotle's  use  of  the  terms  impress,  type,  dee., 
948  b,  949  b ;  denied  Species  in  inteUect.  954  b. 
n.  t,  966  a,  n.  *  I  dted  on  the  Active  and  Passive 
intdlects,  956  b.  n.  *. 

Theodoret,  802  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  referred  to, 
879  b,n. 

Theodotns,  his  employment  of  avyauffvniris, 
948  a. 

Tliewn'is,  his  nss  of  ths  term  idea,  926  b.  n.  *, 

Theophrastus,  assimilates  InteUection  to  tiie  sense 
of  Touoh,  767  b ;  his  definition  of  Axiom.  766  a ; 
773  b.  774  a,  see  Common  Sense ;  cited.  826  a ; 
rsjected  Aristotie's  reduction  of  the  Common 
Sensibles  to  Motion.  829  a,  n.  •  j  recognised  the 
subjective  character  of  our  sensations.  865  b ; 
doctrine  of.  touching  Uie  Common  Sendbles, 
860  a,  n. ;  dted,  951  a.  n. ;  denied  Species  in 
intdleot,  954  b.  n.  f. 

Tliomashis,  (Christian,)  785  b.  see  OMumon  Sense. 

Thomirts,  (the,)  maintained  Spedes  in  both  sense 
and  intellect,  966  b,  n.  f. 

Thought,  podtive.  limitations  of,  743  a.  934  sq. : 
laws  of,  see  Consdousness,  Reprodadion;  used 
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hy  DMOurtM,  M  aqalnklMl  to  ConwiOQinMa, 
Ml  ft,  n.  t. 

Tiiumiiiig,  held  that  oonteloani«M  I*  a  diicrimina- 
tim,9S3b. 

TliimA  his  omplqymtiit  of  the  tonn  idta,  0S8  b. 

TUdamann,  dUd  on  tha  oonnaetton  of  mind  wftb 
body.  Ml  b,  n. ;  on  tba  Muaonlar  Sanaa,  868  a, 
n.;  dtniad  the  exfaitanoa  of  mental  aeta  beyond 
contoknaaeai,  0S9  a ;  cited  on  OoaaekmanaM  in 
general,  »44  a ;  on  Attention,  940  a. 

Time,  a  oondltion  of  Peroaptlon,  878  a;  of  Con- 


Tiroplar,  qvotad,  807  b,  n.  t. 

TIttal,  dted  on  the  Musenlar  Seni%  888  a,  n. 

Toland,  786  b,  we  Oommon  8enea. 

Toletua,  dted  on  the  Oommon  BendUae,  880  a, 
860  b,  a.  I  on  the  ArUtoteUo  Nombar,  844  a, 
n.  1 1  on  the  Intarnal  Benaaa,  MS  b^  n. 

Tonrentlua,  referred  to,  874  b. 

TorrleelU.  referred  to,  860  b. 

Toeea,  dted  on  the  Intfemal  Senaea,  053  b,  n. 

Tondi,  phydological  and  pajehological  oonditione 
of,  868.  n. ;  fta  rdaUon  to  Fading.  863,  n.,  804, 
n. :  what  oomprahended  under,  by  Arlatotle, 
867  a,  n. ;  Cardan*»  fourfold  diaoriminatkm  of, 

867  b,  n.    Set  Bztendon.  Figure,  Magnitude. 
Tonrtnal,  reCftrrad  to  od  the  Muaeular  Senae,  868  b, 

n. ;  maintained  that  we  cannot  imagine  Extan- 
don  without  Cdoar,  018  b,  n.  \ 

TouMaint,  dted  on  the  term  <dea,  928  a. 

ThM7,  (H.  de,)  foUowed  D' Alembcrt  in  bb  dMdon 
of  Via  Inertiae,  851  b;  establiahed  the  dlatino- 
tioD  between  Aetire  and  Paadve  touch,  868  a, 
n.;  many  of  bia  peyehological  analyaes  silently 
borrowed  by  Dr  T.  Brown  and  Dr  J.  Young, 

868  b,  n.  {  a  Scotaman  by  deaoent,  ib. ;  dted  on 
the  term  idea^  928  b ;  againat  the  distinction  of 
ObserTatlon  and  RefleoUon,  940  b,  n.  j. 

Transcendent,  how  diatingulshed  by  Kant  Ihim 

tran*eend«ntal,  702  b. 
Truiuoendetital,  meaning  of  the  term,  as  uaad  by 

the  Schoolmen,  Kant,  &c.,  762  b,  768  a. 
Trambley,  f  M.,)  of  Geneva,  noticed,  76S  a,  n. 
Trendelenberg,  interprets  Aristotle  as  meaning  by 

Kiyri<ris  local  motion,  829  a,  n.  * 
TreTiranus,  referred  to  on  the  Optic  Nenre^  86S  a, 

n. ;  on  the  oonatitution  of  the  retina,  862  b,  n. 
Trevoux,  Memoires  de,  quotation  ftfom,  on  Egoism, 

988  b. 
Truths  of  Reason  and  of  Fact,  or  Neoeasary  and 

Contingent  Truths,  distinguished,  743  a,  n. ,  754 

b ;  the  argument  from  Ck>mm<Hi  Sense  of  principal 

importance  in  rderenoe  to  the  latter  daa^  ib. 
Tucker,  dted  on  the  condliatlon  of  Liberty  and 

Prescience,  976  b.  n. 
Turrstinua,  (A.,)  785  b,  786  a.  9U  Common  Sense. 
Tuaanua,  his  Lexicon  referred  to,  826  b,  n. 
Tm^f  as  a  psychological  term,  not  to  be  taken 

literally,  948.  949. 
Tyrius,  (Maxiroos,)  referred  to,  780  b,  879  b,  o. 
Tsetses,  refiUTed  to,  879  b,  n. 

UBBBBWAaaBR,  oitad  on  the  law  of  Facility  aa  an 

Msociative  principle,  016  b,  nn. 
Umbrdt,  dted  on  the  connection  of  mind  with 

body.  861  b,  n. 
Understanding,  meaning  of  the  term,  aa  compared 

with  Reaaon,  768 ;  see  Intellect. 
Universality,  (absolute,)  as  a  ehaiaeter  of  the  Prin- 

dples  of  Common  Sense,  7(4  b,  765  a. 

VALBsina,  referred  to,  818  b.  n. 

▼alia,  (Laurentiua,)  hdd  that  Liberty  is  incom- 
prehensibly 974  b,  n.  I 

▼an  Swieten,  adopted  tlie  doctrine  of  Boerhaave 
touching  the  Nenrea,  873  b ;  cnrioua  case  of  sug- 
gestion, oommemorated  by,  907  a,  n. 

▼ariation  or  ▼arlety.  Law  of,  910  b,  032  a.  See 
Conadoiisness,  Reproduetion. 

▼arignon,  referred  to,  850  h. 

▼ardlins,  notice  of  hb  doctrine  touching  the 
Nerres,  871  b.  n. 


▼aaqnes,  devdopad  the  dodrina  of  Sdentia  Media, 
981a. 

▼dthnyaan,  raiwrad  to,  761  b. 

▼errins  Flaocus,  refbirad  to,  638  b,  n. 

Vioo,  790  a,  «M  Common  Sanaa;  quoted  on  the 
propriety  of  studying  the  wdances  of  Obaerva- 
tion  before  those  of  Reflection,  980  a  b. 

▼illemot,  referred  to.  850  b. 

▼ivee,  (LudoYicua,)  quoted  inilluatntloB  of  Rcmi- 
niacence,  802  a,  n.  *  {  ▼indicated  against  the  cdti- 
dam  of  Sir  Janos  Maddntosh,  898  b,  n.;  qudcd 
in  Ulustration  of  Habitnal  conaaeation.  896.  n.  * ; 
pradoua  to  Hobbas;  enounced  the  law  of  Re- 
dintegrstion.  898  b,  n.  i  divided  Raminlacaoea 
Into  Natiual  and  Directed,  002  a,  n. ;  qnoled, 
908,  n.  t :  on  Attention,  946  a,  n.  \ 

▼olkmann,  dted,  862  a,  n. 

▼oltaire,  aaylng  of,  stolen  from  Buffler,  768  b ;  re- 
fenedto,  867  a,  n.  t;  his  answer  to  an  argnaseot 
from  Prssdanoe  agalnat  Liberty,  977  a,  n.  %, 

FonttUunff^  vague  geneimlity  of,  in  the  Lnbni- 
tian  and  subaequent  phlloaophiea,  806  a,  n. 

▼oratitts,  (Conrad,)  denied  the  preedence  of  Ood 
in  reapect  of  future  oontingenta,  978  a,  n.  }. 

▼oadus,  (Isaae.)  referred  to.  850  bu 

Vnlpfais  (vdpi),  790  a,  ses  Common 

Waeif  BBua,  hb '  Nodogia,*  770  a. 

Walch,  cited  on  acta  of  mind  beyond  < 
neas,  939  a  i  on  the  term  Contrngent,  078  k 

Walker,  (Alexander,)  valuable  apecalaliooa  o^  on 
the  Nerves.  974  a  b. 

Weber,  ezperimenta  of,  on  teetUe  diaerimination, 
863,  n.  :  hb  auppodtion,  that  Weight  b  laated 
by  the  Touch  alone,  eriticbed.  866.  n.  •. 

Weight,  sea  Gravity. 

Wdake,  hb  Longinos  referred  to,  897  a,  n. 

Weias,  dted  on  Conadousness,  944  a. 

Werenfeb.  (8 ,)  quoted  anonymously,  746  h ;  dted 
on  the  Oavtcdan  Doubt.  969  b. 

Wdael,  dted  on  the  Uw  of  the  oo-sxbtenea  of  P«r> 
ception  proper  and  Sensation  proper,  888  a. 

Whatdy,  (Ardibishop.)  dted  on  the  words  Cour 
tingent,  POstibb,  Ortain,  978  b 

Whewall.  (Dr,)  hb  *•  Demonatmtion  thai  all  Mat- 
ter b  Heavy**  eriticbed.  853  b,  n. 

White.  (Thomas,)  Da  Alblia  or  Angina,  pnriom  to 
Hobbes,  enounced  the  bw  of  Redintegration, 
898  b,  n. ;  dted  on  Arbtotb*a  doctrine  of  spedsa. 
952  a.  n. 

WlllbL  reffsrred  to,  879  a. 

WoU;  (Chrbtbn,)  790,  see  Common  Sense ;  rd^wred 
to,  860  b ;  divided  Via  Inertis  into  two,  851  b ; 
atatement  of  Maaas  regarding,  oorrveted,  800  a, 
n.  ;  hb  employment  of  the  torn  icbo,  988  b; 
hdd  that  Oonsdonanem  b a  dbenastneUiOM,  883  b; 
hb  distinction  of  Perception,  Appsroeplion,  and 
Cogitation,  944  a ;  dted  on  the  terma  PpetihU 
and  ImpossihU,  Vn  b ;  quoted  on  the  diffcronce 
between  Coneeptiona  and  Intoitioni^  967  a;  re- 
flsrred  to  on  Egobm.  988  a. 

Wollaatou,  789  b,  790  a,  see  Common  Senaa. 

World,  External,  see  External  World. 

Wyttenbach,  bb  oae  of  the  term  idea,  928  K 


YonifO,  (Dr  John,)  doctrine  of,  aa  to  the  u^..^ 
tion  in  imagination  of  Extenskni  and  Coloar,  990 
b,  n.,  919  b  ;  pbgiarbma  of  868  b,  n. 

Young,  (Dr  Thomas,)  specnbtioa  of,  antidpaied 
by  Albinus,  874  a  ;  quoted  as  holding  that  prr- 
ception  of  terminal  linaa  ta  manly  negative,  923 

Zababblui,  dted,  800  b,  n. ;  quoted  on  Ariatotle'h 
doctrine  of  Spectsa,  063  a,  n. ;  on  the  words  iii- 
fenfiofs  intentional,  952  b,  n. ;  hia  diviatan  of 
the  Internal  Senses.  953  b,  n. ;  hb  opinion  to»-h- 
faig  the  Active  and  Paedve  intaUeeto,  956  a,  n.  I : 
referred  to.  956  b,  nn.,  973  a. 

2Sed]erian  Lexicon,  referred  to,  706  b,  n. 

Z«idlerus,  hia  •  Noologia.'  770  a. 

Zimmermann,  cited,  920  U 
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Page  10  ft,  L  17,  for  1768,  rtad  1768  [1764]. 
„    11  a,  L  61,  for  1781,  read  1781  [1780J. 
M    88  b,  L  85,  for  fifteen,  read  sixteen. 
„    808,  among  the  authorities,  Omphalius  ehould  be  entered  as  German, 

not  as  French. 
„    861  b»  1.  51,  n,/or  L.  u.  o.,  read  L.  L  o.  8. 
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